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£  '  * v 

A  FULL  ACCOUNT  OF  ALL  THE  PROPER  NAMES  MENTIONED 

IN  ANCIENT  AUTHORS, 


TABLES  OF  COINS,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

IN  USE  AMONG  THE  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS, 

TO  WHICH  IS  NOW  PREFIXED, 


A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  following  pages  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Author  to  give  ths 
most  accurate  and  satisfactory  account  of  all  the  proper  names  which 
occur  in  reading  the  Classics,  and,  by  a  judicious  collection  of  anecdotes 
and  historical  facts,  to  draw  a  picture  of  ancient  times,  not  less  instructive 
than  entertaining.  Such  a  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  deemed  an  useless 
acquisition  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  while  the  student  is  initiated 
in  the  knowledge  of  history  and  mythology,  and  familiarized  with  the 
ancient  situation  and  extent  of  kingdoms  and  cities  that  no  longer  exist, 
the  man  of  letters  may,  perhaps,  find  it  not  a  contemptible  companion,  from 
which  he  may  receive  information,  and  be  made,  a  second  time,  acquainted 
with  many  important  particulars,  which  time,  or  more  laborious  occupations, 
may  haye  erased  from  his  memory.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  the 
author  has  been  obliged  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  many  learned  men,  whose 
studies  have  been  directed,  and  not  without  success,  to  facilitate  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  classical  knowledge,  and  the  ancient  languages.  Their  composi¬ 
tions  have  been  to  him  a  source  of  information,  and  he  trusts  that  their 
labours  have  now  found  new  elucidation  in  his  own,  and  that,  by  a  due 
consideration  of  every  subject,  he  has  been  enabled  to  imitate  their  ex¬ 
cellencies  without  copying  their  faults.  Many  compositions  of  the  same 
nature  have  issued  from  the  press,  but  they  are  partial  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  attempts  to  be  concise,  have  rendered  the  labours  of  one  barren  and 
uninstructive,  while  long  and  unconnected  quotations  of  passages,  from 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  disfigure  the  page  of  the  other,  and  render  the 
whole  insipid  and  disgusting.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  discouraging  em¬ 
ployment  now,  to  endeavour  to  finish  what  others  have  left  imperfect,  and, 
with  the  conciseness  of  Stephens,  to  add  the  diffuse  researches  of  Lloyd, 
Hoffman,  Collier,  &c.  After  paying  due  attention  to  the  ancient  poets 
and  historians,  from  whom  the  most  authentic  information  can  be  received, 
the  labours  of  more  modern  authors  have  been  consulted,  and  every  com¬ 
position,  distinguished  for  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  historical  narra¬ 
tion,  or  geographical  descriptions,  has  been  carefullv  examined.  Truly 
sensible  of  what  he  owes  to  modern  Latin  and  English  writers  and  com¬ 
mentators,  the  author  must  not  forget  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
the  assistance  he  has  likewise  received  from  the  labours  of  the  French.  In 
the  Skcles  Pay ens  of  l’Abb6  Sabatier  de  Castres,  he  has  found  all  the  in- 
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formation  which  judicious  criticism,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  heathen 
mythology,  could  procure.  The  compositions  of  l’Abb£  Banier,  have  also 
been  useful,  and  in  the  Dictionnaire  Historique  of  a  literary  society,  printed 
at  Caen,  a  treasure  of  original  anecdotes,  and  a  candid  selection  and 
arrangement  of  historical  facts,  have  been  discovered. 

It  was  the  original  design  of  the  author  of  this  Dictionary,  to  give  a 
minute  explanation  of  all  the  names  of  which  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  geo¬ 
graphers,  make  mention  3  but,  upon  a  second  consideration  of  the  subject, 
he  was  convinced,  that  it  would  have  increased  his  volume  in  bulk,  and 
not  in  value.  The  learned  reader  will  be  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  this 
remark,  when  he  recollects,  that  the  names  of  many  places  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Pausanias,  occur  no  where  else  in  ancient  authors,  and  that  to 
find  the  true  situation  of  an  insignificant  village,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  no 
other  writer  but  Strabo  is  to  be  consulted. 

This  Dictionary  being  undertaken  more  particularly  for  the  use  o, 
schools,  it  has  been  thoughtproper  to  mark  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate 
of  every  word,  and  to  assist  the  student  who  can  receive  no  fixed  and 
positive  rules  for  pronunciation.  In  this  the  authority’  of  Smethius  nas 
been  followed,  as  also  Leedes’s  edition  of  Labbe’s  Catholici  Indices. 

As  every  publication  should  be  calculated  to  facilitate  literature,  and  to 
be  serviceable  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  the  author  of  this 
Dictionary  did  not  presume  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  public,  before 
lie  was  sensible  that  his  humble  labours  would  be  of  some  service  to  the 
lovers  of  the  ancient  languages.  The  undertaking  was  for  the  use  of 
schools,  therefore  he  thought  none  so  capable  of  judging  of  its  merit,  and 
of  ascertaining  its  utility,  as  those  who  preside  over  the  education  of  youth. 
With  thi§  view,  he  took  the  liberty  to  communicate  his  intentions  to 
several  gentlemen  in  that  line,  not  less  distinguished  for  purity  of  criticism 
than  for  their  classical  abilities,  and  from  them  he  received  all  the  encob- 
ragement  which  the  desire  of  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  learning 
can  expect.  To  them,  therefore,  for  their  approbation  and  friendly  corn 
munications,  he  publicly  returns  his  thanks,  and  hopes,  that,  now  his 
labours  are  completed,  his  Dictionary  may  claim  from  them  that  patronage, 
and  that  support,  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  specimen  of  the  work 
seemed  to  be  entitled.  He  has  paid  due  attention  to  their  remarks,  he 
has  received  with  gratitude  their  judicious  observations,  and  cannot  pass 
over  in  silence  their  obliging  recommendations,  and  particularly  the 
friendly  advice  he  has  received  from  the  Rev.  R.  Valpy,  master  of  Reading 
school. 

For  the  account  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  for  the  festivals  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  he  is  particularly  indebted  to 
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the  asefui  collections  of  Archbishop  Potter,  of  Godwin,  and  Kennet.  In 
the  Tables  of  ancient  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  which  he  has  nnexed 
to  the  body  of  the  Dictionary,  he  has  followed  the  learned  calculations  of 
Dr.  Arbuthnott.  The  quoted  authorities  have  been  carefully  examined 
and  frequently  revised,  and,  it  is  hoped,  the  opinions  of  mythologists  will 
appear  without  confusion,  and  be  found  divested  of  all  obscurity. 

Therefore,  with  all  the  confidence  which  an  earnest  desire  of  being  use¬ 
ful  can  command,  the  author  offers  the  following  pages  to  the  public,  con¬ 
scious  that  they  may  contain  inaccuracies  and  imperfections.  A  Dic¬ 
tionary,  the  candid  reader  is  well  aware,  cannot  be  made  perfect  all  at 
once  ;  it  must  still  have  its  faults  and  omissions,  however  cautious  and  vigi¬ 
lant  the  author  may  have  been,  and  in  every  page  there  may  be  found,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  room  for  improvement,  and  for  addition.  Before  the 
candid,  therefore,  and  the  impartial,  he  lays  his  publication,  and  for  what¬ 
ever  observations  the  friendly  critic  may  make,  he  will  shew  himself  grateful, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  remarks  of  every  judicious  reader,  should  the 
favours  and  the  indulgence  of  the  public  demand  a  second  edition. 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 

Ntvember  1788. 


The  very  favourable  reception  which  the  first  edition  of  the  Classical 
Dictionary  has  met  from  the  public,  fully  evinces  the  utility  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  From  the  consciousness  of  this,  the  author  has  spared  no 
pains  to  render  this  second  edition  more  deserving  of  the  same  liberal 
patronage.  The  hints  of  friends,  and  the  animadversions  of  critics,  have 
been  carefully  adopted,  and  almost  every  article  has  been  corrected  anu 
improved.  New  names  have  not  only  been  introduced,  but  the  date  o* 
events  has  been  more  exactly  ascertained,  and,  therefore,  to  such  as  com¬ 
pare  the  two  editions,  the  improvements  will  appear  numerous  and  impor¬ 
tant  in  every  page. 

In  answer  to  those  Gentlemen  who  have  objected  against  the  smallness 
of  the  print,  and  have  recommended  a  larger  type,  the  author  begs  leave  to 
observe,  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  remove  the  inconvenience 
so  much  matter  could  not  well  have  been  compressed  in  one  octavo ,  and 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  book  is  intended  as  a  volume  of  occa¬ 
sional  reference,  a»d,  therefore  that  it  cannot  long  fatigue  the  eye 
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Il  will  be  found  not  an  unnecessary  addition,  to  have  an  account  of 
the  best  editions  of  each  classic  at  the  end  of  the  respective  character  of 
the  authors.  Dr.  Harwood’s  plan  has  in  general  been  attended  to,  but 
the  price  has  not  been  inserted  from  its  great  fluctuation,  which  often  de¬ 
pends  more  upon  tne  caprice  of  opinion  than  upon  real  value. 

The  Chronological  Table  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
acknowledged  universally  useful.  It  has  been  compiled  with  great  accu¬ 
racy,  and  chiefly  extracted  from  “  The  Chronology  and  History  of  the 
World,”  by  Dr.  J.  Blair,  folio  edition,  1754;  and  from  Archbishop 
Usher’s  “  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,”  printed  at  Geneva, 
folio,  1722. 

London ,  July ,  1792. 


The  Editor  presumes  that  this  edition  will  claim  the  patronag  of  the 
.earned  world,  having  been  revised  and  corrected  with  great  care.  The 
student  will  find  more  information  in  it  than  in  any  former  edition  ever 
published:  it  contains  at  the  least  a  thousand  articles  more  than  any 
similar  work  the  Editor  has  ever  seen,  English  or  French. 

Gordon  House <  Kentish  Town ,  Middlesex , 

1th  March ,  1826. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

MOM  THE 

CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD 


TO  THE 

FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

IN  THE  WEST,  AND  IN  THE  EAST. 


m  Before  Christ  * 

HE  world  created  in  the  710th  year  of  the  Julian  period  -  4004 

The  deluge  -  -  2348 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  begun  under  Misraim  the 'I 

son  of  Ham,  and  to  have  continued  1663  years,  to  the  conquest  of  >  2188 

Cambyses  J 

The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  established  -  -  -  -  2089 

The  kingdom  of  Assyria  begins  -  -  -  2059 

The  kingdom  of  Argos  established  under  Inachus  -  -  1856 

The  deluge  of  Ogyges,  by  which  Attica  remained  waste  above  200  \ 
years,  till  the  coming  of  Cecrops  J 

The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles  begins  about  this  time,"! 

fixing  here  the  arrival  of  Cecrops  into  Attica,  an  epoch  which  other  >  *582 

writers  have  placed  later  by  26  years  J 

Moses  born  -  -  -  -  -  1571 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  begun  under  Cecrops,  who  came  from  Egypt"! 

with  a  colony  of  Saites.  This  happened  about  780  years  before  >  1556 

the  first  Olympiad  J 

Scamander  migrates  from  Crete,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy  -  1546 

The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  in  Thessaly  -  1503 

Cadmus  comes  into  Greece,  and  builds  the  citadel  of  Thebes  -  1493 

The  first  Olympic  games  celebrated  in  Elis  by  the  Idaei  Dactyli  -  1453 

Minos  flourishes  in  Crete  -----  1406 


*  In  the  following;  table,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  more  easy  and  convenient  eras  of 
before  (B.  C.)  and  after  (A.  D.)  Christ.  For  the  sake  of  those,  however,  that  do  not  wish  the 
exclusion  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  as  the  first  year  of  the  Christian 
era  always  falls  on  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  years,  the  number  required  either  before  or  after 
Christ,  will  easily  be  discovered  by  the  application  of  the  rules  of  subtraction  or  addition. 
The  era  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  (A.  U.  C.)  will  be  found  with  the  same  facility,  by  recol¬ 
lecting  that  the  city  was  built  753  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  Olympiads  can  likewise  be 
recurred  to  by  the  consideration,  that  the  conquest  of  Corcebus  (B.  C.  776)  forma  the  first 
Olympiad,  and  that  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  after  the  revolution  of  four  pears. 
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The’Eleusinian  mysteries  introduced  at  Athens  by  Eumolpus 
The  Isthmian  games  first  instituted  by  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth 
The  Argonautic  expedition.  The  first  Pythian  games  celebrated  by  1 
Adrastus,  king  of  Argos  J 

The  Theban  war  of  the  seven  heroes  against  Eteocles 
Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules  - 

The  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus,  and,  15  years  after,  by  Paris 
Troy  taken  after  a  siege  of  10  years.  iEneas  sails  to  Italy 
Alba  Longa  built  by  Ascanius  - 

Migration  of  the  iEolian  colonies  - 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus,  80  years  after  thcr\ 
taking  of  Troy.  Two  years  after  they  divide  the  Peloponnesus  ( 
among  themselves  j  and  here,  therefore,  begins  the  kingdom  off 
Lacedaemon  under  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  J 

The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended  - 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  ends  in  the  death  of  Codrus 
The  migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  Greece,  and  their  settlement  1 
in  Asia  Minor  J 

Samos  built  ------ 

Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished  about  this  time,  according  to  the! 

Marbles  J 

Lycurgus,  42  years  old,  establishes  his  laws  at  Lacedaemon,  and,  to-^\ 
gether  with  Iphitus  and  Cleosthenes,  restores  the  Olympic  games  ( 
at  Elis,  about  108  years  before  the  era  which  is  commonly  called  j 
the  first  Olympiad  J 

Pliidon,  king  of  Argos,  is  supposed  to  have  invented  scales  and  1 
measures,  and  coined  silver  at  .'Egina.  Carthage  built  by  Dido  J 
Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  an  era') 
placed  80  years  earlier  by  Justin  J 

he  kingdom  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  continues  646  years,  till  the") 
battle  of  Pydna  J 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins,  and  continues  249  years 
The  monarchical  government  abolished  at  Corinth,  and  the  Prytanes  J 
elected  J 

Cornebus  conquers  at  Olympia,  in  the  28th  Olympiad  from  the  insti-A 
tution  of  Iphitus.  This  is  vulgarly  called  the  first  Olympiad,  > 
about  23  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  J 

The  Ephori  introduced  into  the  government  of  Lacedaemon  byl 

Theopompus  J 

The  decennial  archons  begin  at  Athens,  of  which  Charops  is  the  first 
Rome  built  on  the  20th  of  April,  according  to  Varro,  in  the  year  \ 
3961  of  the  Julian  period  J 

The  rape  of  the  Sabines 

The  first  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  1 9  years,  to  the  taking ') 
of  Ithome  / 

Syracuse  built  by  a  Corinthian  colony  - 

Candaules  murdered  by  Gyges,  who  succeeds  to  the  Lydian  throne 
Tarentum  built  by  the  Parthenians 

Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians  -  -  ' 

The  second  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  1 4  years,  to  the  | 
taking  of  Ira,  after  a  siege  of  1 1  years.  About  tins  time  flourished  r 
the  poets  Tyrtaeus  and  Archilochus  J 

The  government  of  Athens  entrusted  to  annual  archons  -  - 

Cypselus  usurps  the  government  of  Corinth,  and  keeps  it  for  30  T  eai  - 
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907 


884 
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820 

814 

797 

779 

776 

760 
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753 

750 

743 

732 

718 

707 

703 

685 

68- 
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Byzantium  built  by  a  colony  of  Argives  or  Athenians 
Cyrene  built  by  Battus  - 

The  Scythians  invade  Asia  Minor,  of  which  they  keep  possession  for  1 
28  years  J 

Draco  establishes  his  laws  at  Athens  - 

The  Phoenicians  sail  round  Africa,  by  order  of  Necho.  About  this  4 
time  flourished  Arion,  Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  &c.  j 

The  Scythians  are  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  by  Cyaxares  - 
The  Pythian  games  first  established  at  Delphi.  About  this  time  flou-4 
rished  Chilo,  Anacharsis,  Thales,  Epimenides,  Solon,  iEsop,  > 

Stersichorus,  &c.  j 

The  first  comedy  acted  at  Athens  by  Susarion  and  Dolon 
Pisistratus  first  usurped  the  sovereignty  at  Athens 
Cyrus  begins  to  reign.  About  this  time  flourished  Anaximenes,  Bias, 
Anaximander,  Phalaris,  and  Cleobulus  J 

Croesus  conquered  by  Cyrus.  About  this  time  flourished  Theognis  4 
and  Pherecydes  J 

Marseilles  built  by  the  Phocseans.  The  age  of  Pythagoras,  Simo-4 
nides,  Thespis,  Xenophanes,  and  Anacreon  / 

Egypt  conquered  by  Cambyses  - 

Polycrates,  of  Samos,  put  to  death  - 

Darius  Hystaspes  chosen  king  of  Persia.  About  this  time  flourished  4 
Confucius,  the  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher  j 

The  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidse  abolished  at  Athens 
The  consular  government  begins  at  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  the") 
Tarquins,  and  continues  independent  for  461  years,  till  the  battle  > 
of  Pharsalia  J 

Sardis  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  burnt,  which  became  afterwards^ 
the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians.  About  this  ( 
time  flourished  Heraclitus,  Parmenides,  Milo  the  wrestler,  Aris-  j 
tagoras,  &c.  J 

The  battle  of  Marathon  - 

i  he  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Salamis.  About  this  time  flourished  4 
iEschylus,  Pindar,  Charon,  Anaxagoras,  Zeuxis,  Aristides,  &c.  / 

The  Persians  defeated  at  Plataea  and  Mycale  on  the  same  day 
Themistocles,  accused  of  conspiracy,  flies  to  Xerxes 
The  Persians  defeated  at  Cyprus,  and  near  the  Eurymedon 
The  third  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  1 0  years 
Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians  under  Inarus,  assisted  by  the  Atlie-  4 
nians  J 

The  Romans  send  to  Athens  for  Solon’s  laws.  About  this  time  4 
flourished  Sophocles,  Plato  the  comic  poet,  Aristarchus  the  tragic,  V 
Leocrates,  Thrasybulus,  Pericles,  Zaleucus,  &c.  J 

The  first  sacred  war  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi 
Herodotus  reads  his  history  in  the  council  of  Athens,  and  receives") 
public  honours  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.  About  this  time  flou-  > 
rished  Empedocles,  Hellanicus,  Euripides,  Herodieus,  Phidias,  &c.  J 
A  colony  sent  to  Tliurium  by  the  Athenians  - 

Comedies  prohibited  at  Athens,  a  restraint  which  .remained  in  force  4 
for  three  years  S 

A  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  - 

The  Peloponnesian  war  begins.  May  the  7th,  and  continues  about  27  4 
years.  About  this  time  flourished  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  S 
Melon  Democritus,  Gorgias,  Thucydides,  Hippocrates,  &c.  J 
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The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finishes  about  this  time.  A  pkgue  ■) 
at  Athens  for  five  years  J 

A  peace  of  50  years  made  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemon 
nians,  which  is  kept  only  during  six  years  and  ten  months,  though  > 
each  continued  at  w’ar  with  the  other’s  allies  j 

The  scene  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  changed  to  Sicily.  The  agrarian  \ 
law  first  moved  at  Rome  J 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians,  and  Amyrtaeus  is  appointed  king 
The  Carthaginians  enter  Sicily,  where  they  destroy  Selinus  and! 

Himera,  but  they  are  repulsed  by  Hermocrates  J 

The  battle  of  iEgospotamos.  The  usurpation  of  Dionysius 
Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and^ 
the  appointment  of  30  tyrants  over  the  conquered  city.  About  ( 
this  time  flourished  Parr'hasius,  Protagoras,  Lysias,  Agathon,  j 
Euclid,  Cebes,  &c.  J 

Cyrus  the  Younger  killed  at  Cunaxa.  The  glorious  retreat  of  the^j 
10,000  Greeks,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  from  Athens  > 
by  Thrasybulus  J 

Socrates  put  to  death  - 

Agesilaus,  of  Lacedaemon,  expedition  into  Asia  against  the  Persians.'* 
The  age  of  Xenophon,  Ctesias,  Zeuxis,  Antisthenes,  Evagoras,  V 
Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  and  Archytas  J 

The  Corinthian  war  begun  by  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans, 
Corinthians,  and  Argives,  against  Lacedaemon  / 

The  Lacedaemonians,  under  Pisander,  defeated  by  Conon  at  Cnidus ;  ''j 
and,  a  few  days  after,  the  allies  are  defeated  at  Coronsea,  by  Age-  > 
silaus  J 

The  battle  of  Allia,  and  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
Dionysius  besieges  Rhegium  and  takes  it  after  1 1  months.  About"* 
this  time  flourished  Plato,  Philoxenus,  Damon,  Pythias,  Iphi-  > 
crates,  &c.  J 

The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  tributary  to  Persia,  by  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians  / 

The  war  of  Cyprus  finished  by  a  treaty,  after  it  had  continued  two  q 
years  / 

The  Lacedaemonians  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  at  Naxos,  by  Chabrias.'* 
About  this  time  flourished  Philistus,  Isaeus,  Isocrates,  Arete,  Phi-  > 
lolaus,  Diogenes  the  cynic,  &c.  J 

Artaxerxes  sends  an  army  under  Pharnabazus,  with  20,000  Greeks  1 
commanded  by  Iphicrates  / 

The  battle  of  Leuctra,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  are  defeated 
Epaminondas,  the  general  of  the  Thebans 
The  Messenians,  after  a  banishment  of  300  years,  return  to  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus 

One  of  the  consuls  at  Rome  elected  from  the  plebeians 
The  battle  of  Mantinea  gained  by  Epaminondas,  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Pelopidas  J 

Agesilaus  assists  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt.  Some  of  the  governors  ofl 

Lesser  Asia  revolt  from  Persia  J 

The  Athenians  are  defeated  at  Methone,  the  first  battle  that  Philip  of  \ 
Macedon  ever  won  in  Greece  J 

Dionysius  the  Younger  is  expelled  from  Syracuse  by  Dion.  The"| 
second  sacred  war  begins,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi  being  attacked  > 
by  the  Phoceans  J 
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Dion  put  to  death,  and  Syracuse  governed  seven  years  by  tyrants. 
About  this  time  flourished  Eudoxus,  Lycurgus,  Ibis,  Theopompus,  > 
Ephorus,  Datames,  Philomelus,  &c.  J 

The  Phoceans,  under  Onomarchus,  are  defeated  in  Thessaly  by  4 
Philip  J 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  Ochus  - 

The  sacred  war  is  finished  by  Philip  taking  all  the  cities  of  the  Pho-  ") 
ceans  J 

Dionysius  recovers  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  after  ten  years  banish-  1 
raent  J 

Timoleon  recovers  Syracuse,  and  banishes  the  tyrant 
The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  Agrigentum.  About^ 
this  time  flourished  Speusippus,  Protogenes,  Aristotle,  iEschines,  ( 
Xenocrates,  Demosthenes,  Phocion,  Mamercus,  Icetas,  Stilpo,  [ 
Demades,  &c.  J 

The  battle  of  Cheronaea  |  ,  - . . 

PHilip  of  Macedon  killed  by  Pausanias.  His  son  Alexander,  on  the  \ 
following  year,  enters  Greece,  destroys  Thebes,  &c.  J 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus  - 

The  battle  of  Issus  - 

Tyre  and  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Macedonian  prince,  and  Alexandria 
built  j 

The  battle  of  Arbela  - 

Alexander’s  expedition  against  Porus.  About  this  time  flourished"! 
Apelles,  Callisthenes,  Bagoas,  Parmenio,  Philotas,  Memnon,  Dino-  > 
crates,  Calippus,  Hyperides,  Philetus,  Lysippus,  Menedemus,  &c.J 
Alexander  dies  on  the  21st  of  April.  His  empire  is  divided  into 
four  kingdoms.  The  Samian  war,  and  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
in  Egypt  J 

Polyperchon  publishes  a  general  liberty  to  all  the  Greek  cities.  The 
age  of  Praxiteles,  Crates,  Theophrastus,  Menander,  Demetrius,  4 
Dinarchus,  Polemon,  Neoptolemus,  Perdiccas,  Leosthenes  J 

Syracuse  and  Sicily  usurped  by  Agathocles.  Demetrius  Phalereus  \ 

governs  Athens  for  10  years  J 

Eumenes  delivered  to  Antigonus  by  his  army 

Seleucus  takes  Babylon,  and  here  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  the  4 
Seleucidae  J 

The  conquests  of  Agathocles  in  Africa 
Democracy  established  at  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
The  title  of  kings  first  assumed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
The  battle  of  Ipsus,  where  Antigonus  is  defeated  and  killed  by"| 
Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander.  About  this  time  V 
flourished  Zeno,  Pyrrho,  Philemon,  Megasthenes,  Crantor,  &c.  J 

Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  after  a  year’s  siege  - 
Seleucus,  about  this  time,  built  about  40  cities  in  Asia,  which  he~\ 
peopled  with  different  nations.  The  age  of  Euclid  the  mathema-  ! 
tician,  Arcesilaus,  Epicurus,  Bion,  Timocharis,  Erasistratus,  J 
Aristyllus,  Strato,  Zenodotus,  Arsinoe,  Lachares,  &c.  J 

The  Athenians  revolt  from  Demetrius  - 

Pyrrhus  expelled  from  Macedon  by  Lysimachus 

The  Pharos  of  Alexandria  built.  The  Septuagint  supposed  to  be*) 
translated  about  this  time  J 

Lysimachus  defeated  and  killed  by  Seleucus.  The  Tarentine  war  be¬ 
gins,  and  continues  10  years.  The  Achaean  league  begins 
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Pyrrhus,  of  Epirus,  goes  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines 
The  Gauls,  under  Brenus,  are  cut  to  pieces  near  the  temple  of  Del-, 
phi.  About  this  time  flourished  Dionysius  the  astronomer,  So- 
stratus,  Theocritus,  Dionysius  Heracleotes,  Philo,  Aratus,  Lyco- 
phiron,  Persaeus,  &c.  -  - 

Pyrrhus,  defeated  by  Curius,  retires  to  Epirus  - 

The  first  coining  of  silver  at  Rome  - 

Athens  taken  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  keeps  it  12  years 
The  first  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  for  23  years.  The  chro-'x 
nology  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles  composed.  About  this  time  ! 
flourished  Lycon,  Crates,  Berosus,  Hermachusy  Helenus,  Clinias,  C 
Aristotimus,  &c.  J 

Antiochus  Soter  defeated  at  Sardis  by  Eumenes  of  Pergamus 
The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated  by  Duilius  - 

Regulus  defeated  by  Xanthippus.  Athens  is  restored  to  liberty  by 
Antigonus  J 

Aratus  persuades  the  people  of  Sicyon  to  join  the  Achaean  league.'] 
About  this  time  flourished  Cleanthes,  Homer  junior,  Manetho,  > 
Timaeus,  Callimachus,  Zoilus,  Duris,  Neanthes,  Ctesibius,  So-J 

sibius,  Hieronymus,  Hanno,  Laodice,  Lysias,  Ariobarzanes 
The  Parthians  under  Arsaces,  and  the  Bactrians  under  Theodotus, ") 

revolt  from  the  Macedonians  J 

The  sea-fight  of  Drepanum  - 

The  citadel  of  Corinth  taken  by  Aratus  - 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  for  attempting  to  settle  an  agrarian‘s 
law.  About  this  period  flourished  Antigonus  Carystius,  Conon  of  ( 
Samos,  Eratosthenes,  Apollonius  of  Perga,  Lacydes,  Amilcar,  | 
Agesilaus  the  ephor,  &c.  J 

Plays  first  acted  at  Rome,  being  those  of  Livius  Andronicus 
Amilcar  passes  with  an  army  to  Spain,  with  Annibal  his  son 
The  temple  of  Janus  shut  at  Rome,  the  first  time  since  Numa 
The  Sardinian  war  begins,  and  continues  three  years 
The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome  by  Sp.  Carvilius.  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  conquered  / 

The  Roman  ambassadors  first  appear  at  Athens  and  Corinth 
The  war  between  Cleomenes  and  Aratus  begins,  and  continues  for  five 
years  -  - 

The  colossus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  first  cross  the  Po,  pursuing  the  Gauls,  who  had  entered  Italy.  *x 
About  this  time  flourished  Chrysippus,  Polystratus,  Euphorion,  Ar-  I 
chimedes,  Valerius  Messala,  G.  Naevius,  Aristarchus,  Apollonius  of  | 
Rhodes, Philochorus,  Aristoleus,  Fabius  Pictor  the  first  Roman  liis-J 
torian,  Phylarchus,  Lysiades,  Agro,  &c. 

The  battle  of  Sellasia  - 

The  social  war  between  the  dEtolians  and  Achasans,  assisted  by  Philip 
Saguntum  taken  by  Annibal  - 

The  second  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  1 7  years 
The  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  and,  next  year,  that  of  Cannae 
The  Romans  begin  the  auxiliary  war  against  Philip  in  Epirus,  which  4 
is  continued  by  intervals  for  1 4  years  J 

Syracuse  taken  by  Marcellus,  after  a  siege  of  three  years 
Philopoemen  defeats  Machanidas  at  Mantinea  - 
Asdrubal  is  defeated.  About  this  time  flourished  Plautus,  Archaga-T 
thus,  Evander,  Teleclus,  Hermippus,  Zeno,  Sotion,  Ennius,  Hiero-  > 
nymus  of  Syracuse,  Thepolemus,  Epicydes.  & c.  J 
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The  battle  of  Zama  - 

The  first  Macedonian  war  begins,  and  continues  near  four  years 

The  battle  of  Panius,  where  Antiochus  defeats  Scopes 

The  battle  of  Cynoscephale,  where  Philip  is  defeated 

The  war  of  Antiochus  the  Great  begins,  and  continues  three  years 

Lacedaemon  joined  to  the  Achaean  league  by  Philopoemen 

The  luxuries  of  Asia  brought  to  Rome 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  abrogated  for  a  while  at  Sparta,  by  Philopoemen 
Antiochus  the  Great  defeated  and  killed  in  Media.  About  this  time  flou-^\ 
Ashed  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Asclepiades,  Tegula,  C.  Laelius,  ( 
Aristonymus,  Hegesinus,  Diogenes  the  stoic,  Critolaus  Masinissa,  j 
the  Scipios,  the  Gracchi,  Thoas,  &c.  J 

war,  which  continues  for  one  year,  between  Eumenes  and  Prusias,  1 
till  the  death  of  Annibal  / 

Philopoemen  defeated  and  killed  by  Dinocrates  - 
Numa’s  books  found  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Rome  - 
Perseus  sends  his  ambassadors  to  Carthage  - 

l)tolemy’s  generals  defeated  by  Antiochus,  in  a  battle  between  Pelusium 
and  mount  Cassius.  The  second  Macedonian  war  J 

The  battle  of  Pydna,  and  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  About 'n 
this  period  flourished  Attalus  the  astronomer,  Metrodorus,  Terence,  ( 
Crates,  Polybius,  Pacuvius,  Hipparchus,  Heraclides,  Carneades,  j 
Aristarchus,  &c.  J 

Time  measured  out  at  Rome  by  a  water  machine,  invented  by  Scipio  4 
Nasica,  134  years  after  the  introduction  of  sun-dials  J 

Andriscus,  the  Pseudophilip,  assumes  the  royalty  in  Macedon 
Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  defeated  and  killed  by  Alexander  Balas 
The  third  Punic  war  begins.  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  put  to  death  ) 
t>y  his  son  Nicomedes  J 

The  Romans  make  war  against  the  Achseans,  which  is  finished  the  next 
year  by  Mummius  J 

Carthage  is  destroyed  by  Scipio,  and  Corinth  by  Mummius  - 
Viriathus  is  defeated  by  Laelius  in  Spain  - 

The  war  of  Numantia  begins,  and  continues  for  eight  years  - 
The  Roman  army,  under  Mancinus,  is  defeated  by  the  Numantines 
Restoration  of  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  universal  patronage  offered  to  n 
all  learned  men  by  Ptolemy  Physcon.  The  age  of  Satyrus,  Aristo-  ( 
bulus,  Mnaseas,  Antipater,  Diodorus  the  peripatetic,  Nicander,  | 
Ctesibius,  Sarpedon,  Micipsa,  &c.  J 

The  famous  embassy  of  Scipio,  Metellus,  Mummius,  and  Panaetius,  \ 
into  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece  J 

The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends.  The  servile  war  in  Sicily  begins,  \ 
and  continues  for  three  years  5 

Numantia  taken.  Pergamus  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  - 
Antiochus  Sidetes  killed  by  Phraates.  Aristonicus  defeated  by  Per-  \ 
penna  j 

The  Romans  make  war  against  the  pirates  of  the  Baleares.  Carthage  1 
is  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate  / 

C.  Gracchus  killed  -  - 

Dalmatia  conquered  by  Metellus  - 

Cleopatra  assumes  the  government  of  Egypt.  The  age  of  Erymnoeus,A 
Clitomachus,  Apollonius,  Herodieus,  L.  Cselius,  Castor,  Menecrates,  > 
Lucilius,  &c.  J 

The  Jugurthi?  e  warbegins,  and  continues  far  five  years 
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The  Teutones  and  Cirabri  begin  the  war  against  Rome,  anti  continue  it 
for  eight  years 

The  Teutones  defeat  80,000  Romans  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhon 
The  Teutones  defeated  by  C.  Marius  at  Aquae  Sextiae 
The  Cimbri  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catullus  - 
Dolabella  conquers  Lusitania  - 

Cyrene  left  by  Ptolemy  Apion  to  the  Romans  - 
The  social  war  begins,  and  continues  three  years,  till  finished  by  Syl  .a 
The  Mithridatic  war  begins,  and  continues  26  years 
The  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla  begin,  and  continue  six  years 
Sylia  conquers  Athens,  and  sends  its  valuable  libraries  to  Rome 
Young  Marius  is  defeated  by  Sylla,  who  is  made  dictator 
The  death  of  Sylla.  About  this  time  flourished  Philo,  Charmidas,  As-^\ 
clepiades,  Apellico  n,L.ieon  snna,S  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Plotius,  I 
GalluDtoiseis„71  u,AZ  edm  Hortensius,rchias,  Posidonius,  Gemi- j 

nus.  See.  J 

Bithynia  left  by  Nicomedes  to  the  Romans  - 
The  servile  war,  under  Spartacus,  begins,  and,  two  years  after,  the  rebel  1 
general  is  defeated  apd  killed  by  Pompey  and  Crassus  J 

Mithridates  and  Tigranes  defeated  by  Lucullus  - 
Mithridates  conquered  by  Pompey  in  a  night  battle.  Crete  is  subdued  > 
by  Metellus,  after  a  war  of  two  years  j 

The  reign  of  the  Seleucidse  ends  in  Syria  on  the  conquest  of  the  country  1 
by  Pompey  J 

Catiline’s  conspiracy  detected  by  Cicero.  Mithridates  kills  himself 
The  first  triumvirate  in  the  persons  of  J.  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Cras¬ 
sus.  About  this  time  flourished  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  Terentius  J 
Varro,  Tyrannion,  Aristodemus  of  Nysa,  Lucretius,  Dionysius  the  > 
grammarian,  Cicero,  Antiochus,  Spurinus,  Andronicus,  Catullus,  J 
Sallust,  Timoganes,  & c. 

Cicero  banished  from  Rome,  and  recalled  the  next  year 

Czesar  passes  the  Rhine,  defeats  the  Germans,  and  invades  Britain 

Crassus  is  killed  by  Surena  - 

Civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  - 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  - 

Alexandria  taken  by  Caesar  - 

The  war  of  Africa.  Cato  kills  himself.  This  year  is  called  the  year^ 
of  confusion,  because  the  calendar  was  corrected  by  Sosigenes,  and  > 
the  year  made  to  consist  of  15  months,  or  445  days  J 

The  battle  of  Munda  - 

Caesar  murdered  -  -  -  - 

The  battle  of  Mutina.  The  second  triumvirate  in  Octavius,  Antony/\ 
and  Lepidus.  Cicero  put  to  death.  The  age  of  Sosigenes,  C.  Ne-  l 
pos,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompey,  Didymus  the  scholiast,  j 
Varro  the  poet.  Sec.  ■» 

The  battle  of  Philippi  - 

Pacorus,  general  of  Parthia,  defeated  by  Ventidius,  1 4  years  after  the  1 
disgrace  of  Crassus,  and  on  the  same  day  / 

Pompey  the  Younger  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Octavius 
Octavius  and  Antony  prepare  for  war  # 

The  battle  of  Aetium.  The  era  of  the  Roman  emperors  properly  be- ") 
gins  here  f 

Alexandria  taken,  and  Egypt  reduced  into  a  Roman  province 
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Hie  title  of  Augustus  given  to  Octavius 

The  Egyptians  adopt  the  Julian  year.  About  this  time  flourished  Vir¬ 
gil,  Manilius,  Dioscorides,  Asinius  Pollio,  Maecenas,  Agrippa,  Stra¬ 
bo,  Horace,  Macer,  Propertius,  Livy,  Musa  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Pyla 
des,  Bathyllus,  Varius,  Tucoa,  Vitruvius,  & c. 

The  conspiracy  of  Muraena  against  Augustus 

Augustus  visits  Greece  and  Asia  « 

The  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the  Parthians  by  Tiberius 
The  secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome  - 

Lollius  defeated  by  the  Germans  - 
The  Rhaeti  and  Vindelici  defeated  by  Drusus  - 
The  Pannonians  conquered  by  Tiberius  - 

Some  of  the  German  nations  conquered  by  Drusus 
Augustus  corrects  the  calendar,  by  ordering  the  12  ensuing  years  to'x 
be  without  intercalation.  About  this  time  flourished  Damascenus,  I 
Hyginus,  Flaccus  the  grammarian,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  | 
Dionysius  the  geographer  J 

Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes  for  seven  years  - 

Our  Saviour  is  born,  four  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  in  the  year  4710^| 
of  the  Julian  period,  A.U.C.  749,  and  the  fourth  of  the  1 93  Olym-  > 
piad  J 

Tiberius  returns  to  Rome  - 

Ovid  banished  to  Tomos  ----- 

Varus  defeated  and  killed  in  Germany  by  Arminius 
Augustus  dies  at  Nola,  and  is  succeeded  by  Tiberius.  The  age  of  Phseo 
drus,  Asinius  Gallus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Germanicus,  Cornel,  > 
Celsus,  &c.  J 

Twelve  cities  in  Asia  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
Germanicus,  poisoned  by  Piso,  dies  at  Antioch  - 
Tiberius  goes  to  Capreae  - 

Our  SAVIOUR  crucified.  This  is  put  four  years  later  by  most  chro - 
nolo  gists  ,  , 

Sejanus  disgraced  - 

Tiberius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Caligula.  About  this  period  flou 
rished  Valerius  Maximus,  Columella,  Appian,  Philo  Judaeus,  Arta 
banus,  and  Agrippina 
Caligula  murdered  by  Chaereas,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius  - 
The  expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britain  - 

Caractacus  carried  in  chains  to  Rome  - 

Claudius  succeeded  by  Nero  *• 

Agrippina  put  to  death  by  her  son  Nero  - 

Seneca,  Lucan,-  and  others,  put  to  death  - 

Nero  visits  Greece.  The  Jewish  war  begins.  The  age  of  Persius,T 
Q.  Curtius,  Pliny  the  elder,  Josephus,  Frontinus,  Burrhus,  Corbulo,  f 
Thrasea,  Boadicea,  &c.  J 

Nero  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Galba 

Galba  put  to  death.  Otho,  defeated  by  Vitellius,  kills  himself.  Vi- 
tellius  is  defeated  by  Vespasian’s  army 
Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus  s 
The  Parthians  revolt  - 

Death  of  Vespasian,  and  succession  of  Titus.  Herculaneum  and> 
Pompeii  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  5 

Death  of  Titus,  and  succession  of.Domitian.  The  age  of  Sil.  Italicus,, 
Martial,  Apollon,  Tyanaeus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Solinus,  Epictetus, 
Quinctilian,  Lupus,  Agricola,  &c. 
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Capitoline  games  instituted  by  Domitian,  and  celebrated  every  fourth  1 
year  .  S 

Secular  games  celebrated.  The  war  with  Dacia  begins 
Domitian  put  to  death  by  Stephanus,  &c.  and  succeeded  by  Nerva.  \ 
The  age  of  Juvenal ,  Tacitus,  Statius,  &c.  j 

Nerva  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Trajan  -  - 

Pliny  made  proconsul  of  Bithynia  - 
Dacia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  ’  - 

Trajan's  expedition  against  Parthia.  About  this  time  flourished  Flo- 
rus,  Suetonius,  Pliny  junior,  Philo  Byblius,  Dion,  Prusaeus,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  &c. 

Trajan’s  column  erected  at  Rome  - 
Trajan  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Adrian 
Adrian  builds  a  wall  in  Britain  -  -  - 

Adrian  visits  Asia  and  Egypt  for  seven  years 
He  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  raises  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
The  Jews  rebel,  and  are  defeated  after  a  war  of  five  years,  and  all  1 
banished  / 

Adrian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pius.  In  the  reign  of 
Adrian  flourished  Theon,  Phavorinus,  Phlegon,  Trallian,  Aristides 
Aquila,  Salvias  Julian,  Polycarp,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  &c. 

Antoninus  defeats  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians 
The  worship  of  Serapis  brought  to  Rome  -  - 

Antoninus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  the 
last  of  which  reigned  nine  years.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  j 
flourished  Maximus  Tyrius,  Pausanias,  Diophantes,  Lucian,  Her-  > 
mogenes,  Polyaenus,  Appian,  Artemidorus,  Justin  the  martyr,! 
Apuleius,  &c. 

A  war  with  Parthia,  which  continues  three  years 
A  war  against  the  Marcomanni,  which  continues  five  years 
Another,  which  continues  three  years  - 

M.  Aurelius  dies,  and  Commodus  succeeds.  In  the  last  reign  flou-Y 
rished  Galen,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Athenaeus,  Montanus,  Diogenes  > 
Laertius  J 

Commodus  makes  peace  with  the  Germans 

Commodus  put  to  death  by  Martia  and  Laetus.  He  is  succeeded  for'x 
a  few  months  by  Pertinax,  who  is  murdered,  193,  and  four  rivals  l 
arise,  Didius  Julianus,  Pescennius  Niger,  Severus,  and  Albinus.  j 
Under  Commodus  flourished  J.  Pollux,  Theodotion,  St.  Irenaeus,  &c.  J 
Niger  is  defeated  by  Severus  at  Issus  - 

Albinus  defeated  in  Gaul  - 

Severus  conquers  the  Parthians  -  -  -  - 

Severus  visits  Britain,  and  builds  a  wall  there 

Severus  dies  at  York,  and  is  succeeded  by  Caracalla  and  Geta.  In 
his  reign  flourished  Tertullian,  Minutius  Felix,  Papinianus,  Cle 
mens  of  Alexandria,  Philostratus,  Plotiatms,  and  Bulas 
6eta  killed  by  his  brother  Caracalla  - 
The  Septuagint  discovered.  Caracalla  murdered  by  Macrinus.  1 
Flourished  Oppian  J 

Opilius  Macrinus  killed  by  the  soldiers,  and  succeeded  by  Helioga-  ^ 
balus  J 

Alexander  Severus  succeeds  Heligobalus.  The  Goths  then  exacted 
an  annual  payment  not  to  invade  or  molest  the  Roman  empire. 
The  age  of  Julius  Africanus 
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The  Arsacidse  ofParthia  are  conquered  by  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Media,  > 
and  their  empire  destroyed  $ 

Alexander  defeats  the  Persians  -  -  - 

Alexander  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Maximinus.  At  that  time  flou-  ) 
rished  Dion.  Cassius,  Origen,  and  Ammonius  J 

The  two  Gordians  succeed  Maximinus,  and  are  put  to  death  by  Pu- 
pienus,  who  soon  after  is  destroyed,  with  Balbinus,  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  younger  Gordian 

Sabinianus  defeated  in  Africa  -  -  - 

Gordian  marches  against  the  Persians 

He  is  put  to  death  by  Philip,  who  succeeds,  and  makes  peace  with 
Sapor.  About  this  time  flourished  Censorius  and  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus 

Philip  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Decius.  Herodian  flourished 
Decius  succeeded  by  Gallus  -  -  - 

A  great  pestilence  over  the  empire  -  - 

Gallus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  TEmilianus,  Valerianus,and  Gallie-  \ 
nus.  In  the  reign  of  Gallus  flourished  St.  Cyprian  and  Plotinus  J 
The  empire  is  harassed  by  thirty  tyrants  successively 
Valerian  is  taken  by  Sapor,  and  flead  alive  - 

Odenatus  governs  the  east  for  Gallienus  - 

The  Scythians  and  Goths  defeated  - 

Gallienus  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius.  In  this  reign  flourished  ) 
Longinus,  Paulus  Samosatenus,  &c.  $ 

Claudius  conquers  the  Goths,  and  kills  300,000  of  them.  Zenobia  > 
takes  possession  of  Egypt  £ 

Aurelian  succeeds-  -  -  -  -  - 

Zenobia  defeated  by  Aurelian  at  Edessa  - 

Dacia  ceded  to  the  barbarians  by  the  emperor 
Aurelian  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Tacitus,  who  died  after  a  reign  of 
six  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Florianus,  and  two  months 
after,  by  Probus 

Probus  makes  an  expedition  into  Gaul 
He  defeats  the  Persians  in  the  East  - 
Probus  is  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  Carus,  and  his  sons  Cari-  > 
nus  and  Numerianus  £ 

Dioclesian  succeeds  - 

The  empire  attacked  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  Dioclesian  I 
takes  Maximianus  as  his  imperial  colleague  5 

Britain  recovered,  after  a  tyrant’s  usurpation  of  10  years.  Alexan-  | 
dria  taken  by  Dioclesian  $ 

Dioclesian  and  Maximianus  abdicate  the  empire,  and  live  in  retire¬ 
ment,  succeeded  by  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  Maximia- 
nus,  the  two  Caesars.  About  this  time  flourished  J.  Capitolinus, 
Arnobius,  Gregory  and  Hermogenes,  the  lawyers,  iElius  Spar- 
tianus,  Hierocles,  Flavius  Vopiscus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  &c. 
Constantius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  - 
At  this  time  there  were  four  emperors,  Constantine,  Licinus,  Max-  ) 
imianus,  and  Maxentius  £ 

Maxentius  defeated  and  killed  by  Constantine  - 
The  emperor  Constantine  begins  to  favour  the  Christian  religion 
Licinius  defeated  and  banished  by  Constantine  - 
The  seat  of  empire  removed  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  - 
Constantinople  solemnly  dedicated  by  the  emperor  on  the  eleventh  ^ 
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Constantine  oiders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  destroyed 
The  death  of  Constantine,  and  succession  of  his  three  sons,  Constan- 
tinus,  Constans,  and  Constantius.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine 
flourished  Lactantius  and  Athanasius 
Constantine  the  Younger  defeated  and  killed  by  Constans  at  Aqui- 
leia 

Constans  killed  in  Spain  by  Magnentius 
Gallus  put  to  death  by  Constantius  - 

One  hundred  and  fifty  cities  of  Asia  ruined  by  an  earthquake 
Constantius  and  Julian  quarrel,  and  prepare  for  war;  but  the  former 
dies  the  next  year,  and  leaves  the  latter  sole  emperor.  About  this 
period  flourished  AElius  Donatus,  Eutropius,  Libanius,  Ammian, 
Marcellinus,  &c. 

Julian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Jovian.  In  Julian’s  reign  flou¬ 
rished  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Themistius,  Aurelius  Victor,  &c. 

Upon  the  death  of  Jovian,  and  the  succession  of  Valens  and  Valen- 
tinian,  the  empire  is  divided,  the  former  being  emperor  of  the  east, 
and  the  other  of  the  west 

Gratian  taken  as  partner  in  the  western  empire  by  Valentinian 
Firmus,  tyrant  of  Africa,  defeated  - 
Valentinian  the  Second  succeeds  Valentinian  the  First 
The  Goths  permitted  to  settle  in  Thrace,  on  being  expelled  by  the  ) 
Huns  $ 

Theodosius  the  Great  succeeds  Valens  in  the  eastern  empire 
Gratian  killed  and  defeated  by  Andragathius 
The  tyrant  Maximus  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius 
Eugenius  usurps  the  western  empire,  and  is  two  years  after  de-  ) 
feated  by  Theodosius  £ 

Theodosius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Arcadius  in  the  east, 
and  Honorius  in  the  west.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  fluourished 
Ausonius,  Eunapius,  Pappus,  Theon,  Prudentius,  St.  Austin, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  &c. 

Gildo,  defeated  by  his  own  brother,  kills  himself 
Stilichio  defeats  200,000  of  the  Goths  at  Fesulae 
The  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi,  permitted  to  settle  in  Spain  and  ) 
France  by  Honorius  £ 

Theodosius  the  Younger  succeeds  Arcadius  in  the  east,  having  Isde-  > 
gerdes,  king  of  Persia,  as  his  guardian,  appointed  by  his  father  $ 
Rome  plundered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths 
The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain 
The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  is  begun  in  Alsace 
The  Visigoths  found  a  kingdom  at  Thoulouse 
The  Alani  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  Goths 
The  kingdom  of  the  French  begins  on  the  Lower  Rhine 
The  death  of  Honorius,  and  succession  of  Valentinian  the  Third. 
Under  Honorius  flourished  Sulpicius  Severus,  Macrobius,  Ania- 
nus,  Panodorus,  Stobaeus,  Servius  the  commentator,  Hypatia, 
Pelagius  Synesius,  Cyrill,  Orosius,  Socrates,  &c. 

Theodosius  establishes  public  schools  at  Constantinople,  and  at-  ) 
tempts  the  restoration  of  learning  £ 

Pannonia  recovered  from  the  Huns  by  the  Romans.  The  Vandals) 
pass  into  Africa  £ 

The  French  defeated  by  AEtius  • 

The  Theodosian  code  published  •  • 
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Genseric.  the  Vandal  takes  Carthage,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of 
the  Vandals  in  Africa 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  ravages  Europe 
The  Romans  abandon  Britain  for  ever 

"Theodosius  the  second  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Marcianus. 
About  this  time  flourished  Zosimus,  Nestorius,  Theodoret,  Sozo- 
men,  Olympiodorus,  &e. 

The  city  of  Venice  first  began  to  be  known 

Death  of  Valentinian  the  Third,  who  is  succeeded  by  Maximus  for 
two  months,  by  Avitus  for  ten,  and,  after  an  inter-regnum  of  ten 
months,  by  Majorianus 
Rome  taken  by  Genseric  - 

Marcianus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Leo,  surnamed  the  Thracian 
Severus  succeeds  in  the  western  empire 

Anthemus  succeeds  in  the  western  empire,  after  an  inter-regnum  of 
two  years 

Olybius  succeeds  Anthemus,  and  is  succeeded,  the  next  year,  by 
Glycerius,  and  Glycerius  by  Nepos 
Nepos  is  succeeded  by  Augustulus.  Leo  junior,  son  of  Ariadne, 
though  an  infant,  succeeds  his  grandfather  Leo  in  the  eastern  em¬ 
pire,  and,  some  months  after,  is  succeeded  by  his  father  Zeno 
The  western  empire  is  destroyed  by  Odoacer,  King  of  the  Heruli, 
who  assumes  the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  About  that  time  flourished! 
Eutyches,  Prosper,  Victorius,  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  revolts  about  this  time,  and  con¬ 
quers  Italy.  About  this  time  flourished  Boethius  and  Symmachus  £ 
After  the  death  of  Zeno  in  the  east,  Ariadne  married  Anastasius,  sur-  > 
named  the  Silentiery,  who  ascends  the  vacant  throne  4 

Justin  the  First,  a  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  makes  himself  emperor 
Justinian  the  First,  nephew  of  Justin,  succeeds.  Under  his  gloriou-s  > 
reign  flourished  Belisarius,  Procopius,  Proclus,  Narses,  &c.  $ 

Justinian  publishes  his  celebrated  code  of  laws  - 
Conquest  of  Africa  by  Belisarius,  and  that  of  Rome  two  years  after 
Italy  is  invaded  by  the  Franks  - 
The  Roman  consulship  suppressed  by  Justinian 
The  beginning  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia  - 
Defeat  and  death  of  Totila,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy 
Justin  the  Second,  son  of  Vigilantia,  the  sister  of  Justinian,  succeeds 
Part  of  Italy  conquered  by  the  Lombards  - 

Tiberius  the  Second,  an  officer  of  the  imperial  guard,  is  adopted,  ) 
and  soon  after  succeeds  J 

Maurice,  the  Cappadocian,  son-in-law  to  Tiberius,  succeeds 
Gregory  the  First,  surnamed  the  Great,  fills  St.  Peter’s  chair  at) 
Rome  ) 

About  this  time  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  began  in  England 
Phocas,  a  simple  centurion,  is  elected  emperor,  after  the  revolt  of) 
the  oldiers,  and  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  of  his  children  ) 

Heraclius,  an  officer  in  Africa,  succeeds,  after  the  murder  of  the  ) 
usurper  Phocas  $ 

The  conquest  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  ^ 
Minor,  and  afterwards,  his  siege  of  Rome  } 

Mahomet,  in  his  53d  year,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  which  forms  ) 
the  first  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  era  of  the  Mahometans  3 

Constantinople  is  besieged  bv  the  Persians  and  Arabs 
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Death  of  Mahomet  -  - 

Constantine  the  Third,  son  of  Heraclius,  in  partnership  with  Hera- 
cleonas,  his  brother  by  the  same  father,  assumes  the  imperial 
purple.  Constantine  reigns  103  days,  and,  after  his  death,  his, 
son.  Constantine’s  son  Constans  is  declared  emperor,  though 
Heracleonas,  with  his  mother  Martina,  wished  to  continue  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  supreme  power 

Oosntantine  the  Fourth,  surnamed  Pogonatus,  succeeds  on  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  father  in  Sicily.  Constantinople  is  first  besieged  by  the 
Arabs 

Justinian  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Constantine.  In  his  exile' 
of  10  years  the  purple  was  usurped  by  Laontius  and  Absimerus 
Tiberius.  His  restoration  happened  705 
Africa  finally  conquered  by  the  Arabs 

Bardanes,  surnamed  Philippicus,  succeeds  at  Constantinople,  on  the 
murder  of  Justinian 

Spain  is  conquered  by  tbe  Arabs.  Accession  of  Artemius,  or  Anas- 
tasius  the  Second,  to  the  throne 

Second  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Arabs.  Anastatius  abdi-’ 
bates,  and  is  succeeded  by  Theodosius  the  Third,  who,  two  years 
after,  yields  to  the  superior  influence  of  Leo  the  Third,  the  first  of 
the  Isaurian  dynasty 
Constantine  the  Fifth,  surnamed  Copronymus,  succeeds  his  father  Leo 
^eo  the  Fourth,  son  of  Constantine,  succeeds,  and,  five  years  after,  ) 
is  succeeded  by  his  wife  Irene  and  his  son  Constantine  Sixth  j 
Irene  murders  her  son  and  reigns  alone  - 

Charlemagne  is  crowned  emperor  of  Rome  and  of  the  western  em¬ 
pire.  About  this  time  the  Popes  separate  themselves  from  the 
princes  of  Constantinople 

Egbert  ascends  the  throne  of  England,  but  the  total  reduction  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  is  not  effected  till  26  years  after 
Nicephorus  the  First,  great  treasurer  of  the  empire,  succeeds 
Stauracius,  son  of  Nicephorus,  and  Michael  the  First,  surnamed 
Rhangabe,  the  husband  of  Procopia,  sister  of  Stauracius,  assume 
the  purple 

Leo  the  Fifth,  the  Armenian,  though  but  an  officer  of  the  palace) 
ascends  the  throne  of  Constantinople  4 

Michael  the  Second,  the  Thracian,  surnamed  the  Stammerer,  sue-  ^ 
ceeds  after  the  murder  of  Leo  5 

Theophilus  succeeds  his  father  Michael  - 

Origin  of  the  Russian  monarchy  - 

Michael  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  Theophilus 
Michael  is  murdered,  and  succeeded  by  Basil  the  First,  the  Mace-i 
donian 

Basil  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  the  Sixth,  the  philosopher 
Death  of  Alfred,  king  of  England,  after  a  reign  of  30  years 
Alexander,  brother  of  Leo,  succeeds,  with  his  nephew  Constantine) 
the  Seventh,  surnamed  Porphyrogenitus  5 

Romanus  the  First,  surnamed  Lecapenus,  general  of  the  fleet,  usurps 
the  throne,  with  his  three  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Eighth 
The  sons  of  Romanus  conspire  against  their  father,  and  the  tumults) 
this  occasioned  produced  the  restoration  of  Porphyrogenitus  J 
Romanus  the  Second,  son  of  Constantine  the  Seventh,  by  Helena,) 
the  daughter  of  Lecapenus  succeeds  5 
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Romanus,  poisoned  by  his  wife  Theophano,  is  succeeded  by  Ni-. 
cephorus  Phocas  the  Second,  whom  the  Empress,  unable  to  reign  ) 
alone  under  the  title  of  protectress  of  her  young  children,  had  4 

married  ^ 

Nicephorus,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophano,  is  murdered  by  JohnJ 
Zimisces,  who  assumes  the  purple  f 

Basil  the  Second,  and  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the  two  sons  of  Ro-J 
manus  by  Theophano,  succeed  on  the  death  of  Zimisces  $ 

Constantine  becomes  sole  emperor  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Romanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Argyrus,  a  patrician,  succeeds  by£ 
marrying  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  the  late  monarch  } 

Zoe,  after  prostituting  herself  to  a  Paphlagonian  money  lender, 
causes  her  husband  Romanus  to  be  poisoned,  and,  afterwards, 
marries  her  favorite,  who  ascends  the  throne  under  the  name  ofj 
Michael  the  Fourth 

Zoe  adopts  for  her  son  Michael  the  Fifth,  the  trade  of  whose 
father  (careening  vessels)  had  procured  him  the  surname  of  Ca- 
laphates 

Zoe,  and  her  sister  Theodora,  are  made  sole  empresses  by  the  po--j 
pulace,  but  after  two  months,  Zoe,  though  60  years  old,  takes  for  > 
her  third  husband, Constantine  the  Tenth,  who  succeeds  3 

The  Turks  invade  the  Roman  empire 

After  the  death  of  Constantine,  Theodora  recovers  the  sovereignty,] 
and  19  months  after,  adopts,  as  her  successor,  Michael  the  Sixth,] 
surnamed  Stratioticus 

Isaac  Comenus  the  First,  chosen  emperor  by  the  soldiers 
Isaac  abdicates,  and  when  his  brother  refuses  to  succeed  him,  heJ 
appoints  his  friend  Constantine  the  Eleventh,  surnamed  Ducas  £ 
The  crown  of  England  is  transferred  from  the  head  of  Harold  by, 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  October  14th,  to  William  the  Conqueror,] 
duke  of  Normandy 
On  the  death  of  Ducas,  hi-s  wife  Eudocia,  instead  of  protecting  her] 
three  sons,  Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  usurps  the  so-] 
vereignty,  and  marries  Romanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Diogenes 
Romanus  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  the  three  young  princes] 
ascend  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Michael  Parapinaces  the] 
Seventh,  Andronicus  the  First,  and  Constantine  the  Twelfth 
The  general  Nicephorus  Botaniates  the  Third,  assumes  the  purple 
Alexius  Commenus  the  First,  nephew  of  Isaac  the  First,  ascends 
the  throne.  His  reign  is  rendered  illustrious  by  the  pen  of  his 
daughter,  the  princess  Anna  Commena.  The  Normans,  under 
Robert  of  Apulia,  invade  the  eastern  empire 
Asia  Minor  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks 
Accession  of  William  the  Second  to  the  English  Throne 
The  First  crusade  -  -  -  - 

Jerusalem  conquered  by  the  Turks  - 
Jerusalem  retaken  by  the  crusaders 
Henry  the  First  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England 
John,  or  Calojohannes,  son  of  Alexius,  succeeds  at  Constantinople 
Accession  of  Stephen  to  the  English  crown 
Manuel,  son  of  John,  succeeds  - 
The  second  crusade  - 

Henry  the  Second  succeeds  in  England 
Conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks 
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Alexius  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Manuel 
From  the  disorders  of  the  government,  on  account  of  the  minority  ^ 
of  Alexius,  Andronicus,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Alexius,  is 
named  guardian,  but  he  murders  Alexius,  and  ascends  the  throne 
Andronicus  is  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  Isaac  Angolus,  a  descen-> 
dant  of  the  great  Alexius,  by  the  female  line  succeeds  3 

Richard  the  First  succeeds  his  father  Henry  in  England.  The  thirds 
crusade,  and  the  siege  of  Acre  £ 

Alexius  Angelus,  brother  of  Isaac,  revolts,  and  usurps  the  sove-) 
reignty,  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  £ 

Tohn  succeeds  to  the  English  throne 

Constantinople  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Latins,  and  Isaac  is] 
taken  from  his  dungeon  and  replaced  on  the  throne  with  his  son) 
Alexius.  This  year  is  remarkable  for  the  fourth  crusade 
he  father  and  son  are  murdered  by  Alexius  Mourzoufle,  and  Con-’ 
stantinople  is  again  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  and  Vene¬ 
tians,  who  elect  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  east.  I 
In  the  mean  time,  Theodore  Lascaris  makes  himself  emperor  of/ 
Vice!  Alexius,  grandson  of  the  tyrant  Andronicus,  becomes* 
emperor  of  Trebizond  ;  and  Michael  an  illegitimate  child  of  the' 
Angeli,  founds  an  empire  in  Epirus 
The  emperor  Baldwin  is  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  next  year) 
is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry  3 

Reign  and  conquests  of  the  great  Zingis  Khan,  first  emperor  of  the) 
Moguls  and  Tartars,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  1227  5 

Magna  Charta  granted  to  the  English  Barons  by  King  John 
Henry  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  John  on  the  English  throne 
Peter  of  Courtenay,  the  husband  of  Yolanda,  sister  of  the  two  la-st£ 
emperors,  Baldwin  and  Henry,  is  made  emperor  by  the  Latins  5 
The  fifth  crusade  -  - 

Robert,  son  of  Peter  Courtenay,  succeeds 

Theodore  Lascaris  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Nice  by  his  son-} 
in-law,  John  Ducas  Vataces  3 

John  of  Brienne,  and  Baldwin  the  Second,  son  of  Peter,  succeed  on) 
the  throne  of  Constantinople  3 

Baldwin  alone  - 

Origin  of  the  Ottomans  - 

Ducas  Vataces  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Nice  by  his  son} 
Theodore  Lascaris  the  Second  3 

Lascaris  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Lascaris,  a  minor 
Michael  Palseologus,  son  of  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  Theodore] 
Lascaris,  ascends  the  throne,  after  the  murder  of  the  young) 
prince’s  guardian 

Constantinople  is  recovered  from  the  Latins  by  the  Greek  emperors) 
of  Nice  3 

Edward  the  First  succeeds  on  the  English  throne 
Michael  Palseologus,  and  his  son  Andronicus,  who  had  already) 
reigned  nine  years  conjointly  with  his  father,  ascends  the  throne  3 
Edward  the  Second  succeeds  to  the  English  crown 
Translation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  which  alienation  continues} 
68  years,  till  the  return  of  Gregory  the  Eleventh  3 

Edward  the  Third  succeeds  in  England  - 

Andronicus  adopts,  as  his  colleagues,  Manuel,  and  his  grandson- 
the  younger  Andronicus.  Manuel  dying,  Andronicus  revolts] 
against  his  grandfather,  who  abdicates 
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About  this  time  flourished  Leo  Pilatus,  a  Greek  professor  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  Barlaam,  Petrarch,  Boccace,  and  Manuel  Crysolarus,( 
where  may  be  fixed  the  era  of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  ini 
Italy 

Andronicus  is  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Palseologus,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  age.  John  Cantacuzene,  who  had  been  left  guardian! 
of  the  young  prince,  assumes  the  purple.  First  passage  of  the| 
Turks  into  Europe 
The  battle  of  Cressy  * 

Seditions  of  Rienzi  at  Rome,  and  his  elevation  to  the  tribuneship 
Establishment  of  the  Ottomans  in  Europe 
Cantacuzene  abdicates  the  purple  - 
The  battle  of  Poictiers  - 

Rise  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  to  the  throne  of  Sarmacand,  and  his£ 
extensive  conquests  till  his  death,  after  a  reign  of  35  years  y 

Accession  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  English  throne  - 
Manuel  succeeds  his  father  John  Palseologus  - 
Accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  England  - 
Henry  the  Fourth  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  the  Fifth 
Battle  of  Agincourt  - 

Henry  the  Sixth  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England.  Constantinople) 
is  besieged  by  Amurath  the  Second,  the  Turkish  Emperor  y 

John  Paleeologus  the  Second,  succeeds  his  father  Manuel 
Constantine,  one  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  ascends  the  throne  after  his) 
brother  John  £ 

Mahomet  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  besieges  and  takes 
Constantinople  on  the  26th  of  May.  Fall  of  the  eastern  empire. 
The  captivity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  extinction  of  the  imperial 
families  of  the  Commeni  and  Paleeologi.  About  this  time,  thei 
Yorkists  in  England  began  to  aspire  to  the  crown,  and,  by  their 
ambitious  views,  to  deluge  the  whole  kingdom  in  blood 
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ABA  and  Abae,  a  town  of  Phocis,  famous  fin 
an  oracle  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Abivus.  The  in¬ 
habitants,  called  Abantes,  were  of  Tliracian  ori¬ 
gin.  After  the  ruin  of  their  country  by  Xerxes, 
they  migrated  to  Euboea,  which  from  them  was 
called  Abantis.  Some  of  them  passed  after¬ 
wards  from  Euboea  into  Ionia.  Herod.  8,  c.  33. 
— Pans.  10,  c.  55.  —A  city  of  Caria. — Another 
of  Arabia  Felix. — A  mountain  near  Smyrna. 
Plin.  5,  c.  24. — Strab.  10. 

AbacEne,  a  country  of  Sicily  near  Messana. 
Died.  14. 

Aba  mu,  the  name  of  a  stoiie  which  Ops  or 
jlhea  presented  to  Saturn,  instead  of  his  cliil- 
aren. 

Abacus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  a  name  of  a 
temple  which  was  consecrated  to  him  in  the  city 
of  Aba. 

Abalus,  an  island  in  the  German  ocean, 
where,  as  the  ancients  supposed,  the  amber 
dropped  from  the  trees.  Plin ■  37,  c.  2.  If  a 
man  was  drowned  there,  and  his  body  never  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  water,  propitiatory  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  his  manes  during  a  hundred 
years.  Plin.  37,  c.  2. 

A  bAna,  a  place  of  Capua.  Cic.  contra  Rull. 

Abantes,  a  people  of  Peloponne  *is,  who 
built  a  town  in  Phocis  called  Aba,  after  their 
eader  Abas,  whence  also  their  name  originated; 
they  afterwards  went  to  Euboea.  [Fid.  Abantis.] 
Herodot.  1,  c.  146. 

Abantias,  and  Abantiades,  a  patronymic 
given  to  the  descendants  of  Abas  king  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  such  as  Acrisius,  Danae,  Perseus,  Atalanta, 
&c.  Odd. 

A bantIdas.  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon, 
after  he  had  murdered  Clinias  the  father  of  Ara- 
tus.  He  was  himself  soon  after  assassinated, 
B.  C.  251.  Pint,  in  Arat. 

Abantis,  or  Abantias,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  island  of  Euboea,  received  from  the  Abantes, 
who  settled  in  it  from  Phocis.  Plin.  4  c.  12. 
- Adso  a  country  of  Epirus.  Pans. 5  c.  22. 

Abakbarea,  one  of  the  Naiades,  mother  of 
Esepus  and  Pedasus  by  Bucolion,  Laomedon’s 
eldest  son.  Homer.  11.  6,  v.  12. 

AbarIsjon,  a  co1  m try  of  Scythia,  near  mount 


Imaus.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  their 
toes  behind  their  heels,  and  to  breathe  no  air 
but  that  of  their  native  country.  Plin.  7,  c.  2. 

Abaris,  a  man  killed  by  Perseus.  Ovid.  Met. 

5,  v.  86. - A  Rululian  killed  by  Euryalus. 

Virg.  /En.  9,  v.  344. - A  Scytbian,  son  of  Seu- 

tlies,  in  the  age  of  Croesus,  or  the  Trojan  war, 
who  received  a  flying  arrow  from  Apollo,  with 
which  he  gave  oracles,  and  transported  himself 
wherever  he  pleased.  He  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Hyperborean  countries  from 
Athens  without  eating,  and  to  have  made  the 
Trojan  Palladium  with  the  oones  of  Pelops. 
Some  suppose  that  he  wrote  treatises  in  Greet 
and  it  is  reported,  that  there  is  a  Greek  manu¬ 
script  of  his  epistles  to  Phalaris  in  the  library  of 
Augsburg.  But  there  were  perhaps  two  persons 
of  that  name.  Herodot.  4,  c.  36. — Stmb.  7. — 
Paw.  3,  c.  33. 

AbArus,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  perfidiously 
deserted  Crassus  in  his  expedition  against  Par  • 
thia.  Appian.  in  Parth. — He  is  called  Mezeres 
by  Flor.  3,  c.  11.  and  Ariamnes  by  Pint,  in  Crass. 

Abas,  a  mountain  in  Syria,  where  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  rises. — A  river  of  Armenia  Major,  where 
Pompey  routed  the  Albani.  Plut.  in  Pomp.— A 
son  of  Metanira,  changed  into  a  lizard  for  laugh¬ 
ing  at  Ceres.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  7. — The  11th 
king  of  Argos,  son  of  Belus,  some  say  of  Lyn 
ceus  and  Hypermnestra,  was  famous  for  his  ge  • 
nius  and  valour.  He  was  father  to  Prcetus  and 
Acrisius,  and  built  Aba;.  He  reigned  23  years. 
B.  C.  1384.  Paus.  2,  c  16 ;  1.  10,  c.  35. — 
Apollod.  2,  c.  2. — One  of  Eneas’s  companions, 
killed  in  Italy.  Virg <  JEn.  10,  v.  170. — Another 
lost  in  the  storm  which  drove  .Eneas  to  Car¬ 
thage.  Virg.  AEn.  1,  v.  125. — A  Latian  chief, 
who  assisted  Eneas  against  Tumus,  and  was 
killed  by  Lausus.  Vug.  JEn.  10,  v.  170,  &e. — 
A  Greek  killed  by  the  Trojans,  at  the  burning  of 
Troy.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  286. — A  centaur,  famous 
for  his  skill  in  hunting.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  306. 
— A  soothsayer,  to  whom  the  Spartans  erected  a 
statue  for  his  services  to  Lysander.  Paus.  10, 
c.  9. — A  son  of  Neptune.  Hygin,fab.  157. — 
A  sophist  who  -wrote  two  treatises,  one  on  his¬ 
tory,  the  other  on  rhetoric :  the  time  in  which 
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he  Ured  is  unknown. — A  man  who  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Troy.  He  is  quoted  by  Servius  in  Virg. 
VEn.  9. 

Abas  a,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  Ethi¬ 
opia.  Paus.  6,  c.  26. 

Aba  sit  Is,  a  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia.  Strab. 

Ab  ass  Ena  or  Abassinia.  Vid.  Abyssinia. 

Abassus,  a  town  of  Phrygia.  Liv.  38,  c.  15. 

Abastor,  one  of  Pluto’s  horses. 

AbAtos,  an  island  near  Memphis,  in  Egypt, 
abounding  with  flax  and  papyrus.  Osiris  was 
ouried  there.  Lucan.  10,  v.  323. 

AbdalonImus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 

’ngs  of  Sidon,  so  poor,  that  to  maintain  him¬ 
self,  he  worked  in  a  garden.  When  Alexander 
took  Sidon,  he  made  him  king,  and  enlarged  his 
possessions  on  account  of  his  great  disinterested¬ 
ness.  Justin.  11,  c.  10. — Curt.  4,  c.l. — Diod.1T. 

AbdEra,  a  town  of  Hispania  B;etica,  built  by 
the  Carthaginians.  Strab.  3. — A  maritime  city 
of  Thrace,  built  by  Hercules,  in  memory  of  Ab- 
derus,,one  of  his  favourites.  The  Clazomenians 
and  Teians  beautified  it.  Some  suppose  that 
Abdera,  the  sister  of  Diomedes,  built  it.  The 
air  was  so  unwholesome,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a  sluggish  disposition,  that  stupidity  was 
commonly  called  Abderitica  mens.  It  gave  birth 
to  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarchus,  and  He- 
catceus.  Mela.  2,  c.  2. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  4,  ep.  16. 
— Herodot.  1,  c.  186. — Mart.  10,  ep.  25. 

AbdEria,  a  town  of  Spain.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

AbderItes,  a  people  of  Preonia,  obliged  to 
leave  their  country  on  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rats  and  frogs  which  infested  it.  Justin. 
15,  c.  2. 

AbdErus,  a  man  of  Locris,  arm-bearer  to 
Hercules,  was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of 
Diomedes,  which  the  hero  had  entrusted  to  his 
rare  when  going  to  war  against  the  Bistones. 
Hercules  built  a  city,  which,  in  honour  of  his 
friend,  he  called  Abdera.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. — 
Philostrat.  2,  c.  25. 

Abe  At /E,  a  people  of  Achaia,  probably  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Abia.  Paus.  4,  c.  30. — Plin.  4,  c.  6. 

Abella,  a  town  of  Campania,  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  called  Abellani.  Its  nuts,  called  avel- 
laiue,  were  famous.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  740. — Justin. 
SO,  c.  5. 

Abia,  formerly  Ire,  a  maritime  town  of  Mes- 
senia,  one  of  the  seven  cities  promised  to  Achil¬ 
les  by  Agamemnon.  It  is  called  after  Abia, 
daughter  of  Hercules,  and  nurse  of  Hyllus. 
Paus.  4,c.  30. — Strab.  8. — Homer.  II.  9,  v.  292. 

Abend  a,  a  town  of  Caria,  whose  inhabitants 
were  the  first  who  raised  temples  to  the  city  of 
Rome. 

Abu,  a  nation  between  Scythia  and  Thrace. 
They  lived  upon  milk,  were  fond  of  celibacy, 
and  enemies  to  war.  Homer.  II.  13,  v.  6.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Curt.  7,  c.  6,  they  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  after  they  had  been  independent 
tince  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

AbIla,  or  Abyla,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in 
tfiat  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  opposite  moun- 
iflin  called  Calpe,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  only 
aighten  miles  distant.  These  two  mountains  are 
called  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  were  said 
formerly  to  be  united,  till  the  hero  separated 
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them,  and  made  a  communication  between  thr: 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas.  St'-ab.  3. — 
Mela.  1,  c.  5  ;  1.  2,  c.  6. — Plin.  3. 

Abisares,  an  Indian  prince,  who  offered  to 
surrender  to  Alexander.  Curt.  8,  c.  12. 

Abisaris,  a  country  beyond  the  Hydaspes  in 
India.  Arrian. 

Abjls.ontes,  some  inhabitants  of  the  Alps. 

Plin.  3,  c.  20. 

AblEtes,  a  people  near  Troy.  Strab. 

AbobrIca,  a  town  of  Lusitania.— —Another 
in  Spain. 

Abnoba,  a  mountain  of  Germany. 

AboecrItus,  a  Boeotian  general,  killed  with  a 
thousand  men,  in  a  battle  at  Chaeronea,  against 
the/Etolians.  Plat,  in  Arat. 

Abolani,  a  people  of  Latiura,  near  Alba. 
Plin.  5,  c.  5. 

AbOlus,  a  river  of  Sicily.  Pint,  in  Timol. 

Aboniteichos,  a  town  of  Galatia.  Annan,  in 
Peripl. 

Aboraca,  a  town  of  Sarmatia. 

Aborigines,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
under  the  reign  of  Saturn.  Their  posterity  was 
called  Latini,  from  Latinus,  one  of  their  kings. 
They  assisted  /Eneas  against  Tumus.  Rome 
was  built  in  their  country.  The  word  signifies 
without  origin,  or  whose  origin  is  not  known. 
Liv.  1,  c.  1,  &c. — Dimys.  Hal.  1,  c.  10. — Justin. 
43,  c.  1. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Strab.  5. 

Aborras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia.  Strab.  16. 

AbradAtes,  a  king  of  Susa,  who,  when  his 
wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus, 
and  humanely  treated,  surrendered  himself  and 
his  troops  to  the  conqueror.  He  was  killed  in 
the  first  battle  he  undertook  in  the  cause  of  Cy¬ 
rus,  and  his  wife  stabbed  herself  on  his  corpse. 
Cyrus  raised  a  monument  on  their  tomb.  Xe- 
noph.  Gyrop.  5,  6,  &c. 

Abrentius,  was  made  governor  of  Tarentum 
by  Hannibal.  He  betrayed  his  trust  to  gain  the 
favours  of  a  beautiful  woman,  whose  brother  was 
in  the  Roman  army.  Pol  yam.  8. 

AbrocOmas,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece.  He  was 
killed  at  Thermopylae.  Herodot.  7,  c.  224. — • 
Pint,  in  Cleom. 

Abroditetus,  a  name  given  to  Parrhasius  the 
painter,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  manner  of 
liis  living.  Vid.  Parrhasius. 

Abron,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  treatise 
concerning  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
- -A  grammarian  of  Rhodes,  who  taught  rhe¬ 
toric  at  Rome.  Another  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 

Theocritus. - A  Spartan,  son  of  Lycurgus  the 

orator.  Plut.  in  10.  Orat. - A  native  of  Ar¬ 

gos,  famous  for  his  debauchery. 

Abronycus,  an  Athenian,  very  serviceable  to 
Themistocles  in  his  embassy  to  Sparta.  Thucyd. 
1,  c.  91. — Herodot.  8,  c.  21. 

Abronius,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  Augustan 
age.  He  wrote  some  fables.  Senec. 

Abrota,  the  wife  o  INisus,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  ASgeus.  as  a  monument  to  her 
chastity,  Msus,  after  her  death,  ordered  the  gar¬ 
ments  which  she  wore  to  become  the  models  ot 
fashion  in  Mega’  a.  Plut.  Qucest.  Grax. 

AbrotOnum.  the  mother  of  Themistocles. 
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Pint,  in  Them. - *A  town  of  Africa,  near  the  Academia,  a  place  surrounded  with  trees 

Syrtes.  Pun.  5,  c.  1. - A  harlot  of  Thrace,  near  Athens,  belonging  to  Academus,  from 

Pint,  in  Arat.  whom  the  name  is  derived.  Some  derive  the 

Abrus,  a  city  of  the  Sapaei.  Pans.  7,  c.  10.  word  from  itcag  Srjfiog,  removed  from  the  peo- 
AbrypOlis,  an  ally  of  Rome,  driven  from  pie.  Here  Plato  opened  his  school  of  phiioso- 
his  possessions  by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Ma-  i  pky,  and  from  this,  every  place  sacred  to  learn- 
cedonia.  Liv.  42,  c.  13  and  41.  }  ing  has  ever  since  been  called  Academia.  To 


AbsEus,  a  giant,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra. 
By  gin.  Prcef.fab. 

Absinthii,  a  people  on  the  coasts  of  Pontus, 
where  there  is  also  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name.  Herodot.  6,  c.  34. 

Abs&rus,  Absyrtis,  Absyrtides,  islands  in 
the  Adriatic,  or  near  Istria,  where  Absyrtus  was 
killed,  whence  their  name.  Strab.  7. — Apollod. 
1,  c.  9. 

Absyrtos,  a  river  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
tea,  near  which  Absyrtus  was  murdered.  Lucan. 
3,  v.  190. 

Absyrtus,  a  son  of  ALetes,  king  of  Colchis, 
and  Hypsea.  His  sister  Medea,  as  she  fled 
way  with  Jason,  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and 
Strewed  his  limbs  in  her  father’s  way,  to  stop 
nis  pursuit.  Some  say  that  she  murdered  him 
4n  Colchis,  others,  near  Istria.  It  is  said  that 
ne  arrived  safe  in  Illyricum.  The  place  where 
he  was  killed  has  been  called  Tomos,  and  the 
river  adjoining  to  it,  Absyrtos.  Lucan.  3,  v. 
190. — Strab.  7. — Hygin.  Fab.  23. — Apollod.  1, 
c.  9. — Flacc.  8,  v.  261. — Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  9. 
— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  19. — Plin.  3,  c.  21,  26. 

AbulItes,  governor  of  Susa,  betrayed  his 
trust  to  Alexander,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
province.  Curt.  5,  c.  2. — Diod.  17. 

AbydEnus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  too  much 
indulged  by  his  master.  He  wrote  some  his¬ 
torical  treatises  on  Cyprus,  Delos,  Arabia,  and 
Assyria.  Phil.  Jud.  Joseph,  contr.  Ap. 

AbYdos,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  temple  of  Osiris.  Pint,  de  Isid.  &;  Osir. 

- A  city  of  Asia,  opposite  Sestos  in  Europe, 

built  by  the  Milesians,  by  permission  of  king 
Gyges.  It  is  famous  for  the  amours  of  Hero 
and  Leander,  and  for  the  bridge  of  boats  which 
Xerxes  built  there  across  the  Hellespont.  The 
inhabitants  being  besieged  by  Philip,  the  father 
of  Perseus,  devoted  themselves  to  death  with 
their  families,  rather  than  fall  into  the  enemy’s 
hands.  Liv.  31,  c.  18. — Lucan.  2,  v.  674. — 
Justin.  2,  c.  13. — Masons  in  Her.  Leand. 

AbYla.  Vid.  Abila. 

AbYlon,  a  city  of  Egypt. 

Abyssinia,  a  large  kingdom  of  Africa,  in 
Upper  .Ethiopia,  where  the  Nile  takes  its  rise. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  of  Arabian  ori¬ 
gin,  and  were  little  known  to  the  ancients. 

Acacaleis,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Philander 
and  Phylaeis  by  Apollo.  These  children  were 
exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  Crete ;  but  a  goat 
giving  them  her  milk,  preserved  them.  Pans. 

10,  c.  16. - A  daughter  of  Minos,  mother  of 

Cydon,  by  Mercury.  Pans.  8,  c.  53. 

AcacEsium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Aca- 
cus,  son  of  Lycaon.  Mercury,  sumamed  Acace- 
sius,  was  worshipped  there.  Pans.  8,  c.  3,  36, 
ike 

Acaciub,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  tlie  em¬ 
peror  Julian. 


exclude  from  it  profaneness  and  dissipation,  it 
was  even  forbidden  to  laugh  there.  It  was 
called  Academia  vetus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
second  academy  founded  by  Arcesilaus,  who 
made  some  few  alterations  in  the  Platonic  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  from  the  third  which  was  established 
by  Carneades.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  3. — Diog.  3. 
— JEliau.  V.  H.  3,  c.  35. 

AcadEmus,  an  Athenian,  who  discovered  to 
Castor  and  Pollux  where  Theseus  had  concealed 
their  sister  Helen,  for  which  they  amply  rewarded 
him.  Plat,  in  Thes. 

Acalandrus,  or  Acalyndrus,  a  river  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Acalle,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  1. 

Ac  a  march  is,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Ac  Am  as,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  went 
with  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  the  Tro¬ 
jans  after  her  elopement  from  Menelaus.  In 
his  embassy  he  had  a  son  by  Laodice  the 
daughter  of  Priam.  He  was  concerned  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  afterwards  built  the  town  of 
Acamantium  in  Phrygia,  and  called  a  tribe 
after  his  own  name  at  Athens.  Pans.  10,  c.  26. 

— Q.  Calab.  12 — Hygin.  108. - A  son  of  Aute- 

nor  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  11,  v.  60,  &c. 

Acampsis,  a  river  of  Colchis.  Arrian. 

Acantha,  a  nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

Acanthus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  or,  as  some 
say,  of  Thrace,  near  Mount  Atlios.  It  wa* 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Andros.  Tliucyd.  4, 

c.  84. — Mela.  2,  c.  2. - Another  in  Egypt  near 

the  Nile,  called  also  Dulopolis.  Plin.  5,  c.  28. 

AcAra,  a  town  of  Pannonia. - Another  in 

Italy. 

Acaria,  a  fountain  of  Corinth,  where  Iolas 
cut  off  the  head  of  Eurystheus.  Strab.  8. 

Acarnania,  (anciently  Curetis)  a  country  of 
Epirus,  at  the  north  of  the  Ionian  sea,  divided 
from  Etolia  by  the  Achelous.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  reckoned  only  six  months  in  the  year ;  they 
were  luxurious,  and  addicted  to  pleasure. 
Their  horses  were  famous.  It  received  its 
name  from  Acamas.  Plin.  2,  c.  90. — Mela,  2, 
c.  3. — Strab.  7  and  9. — Pans.  8,  c.  24. — Lucian 
in  Dial.  Meretr. 

Acarnas  and  Amplioterus,  sons  of  Alcmaeon 
and  Callirhoe.  Alcmaeon  being  murdered  by 
the  brothers  of  Alphesiboea  his  former  wife, 
Callirhoe  obtained  from  Jupiter,  that  her  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  still  in  the  cradle,  migl  *  grow 
up  to  punish  their  father’s  murderers.  This 
was  granted.  Vid.  Alcmaeon.  Paus.  8,  c.  24 
— Ovid.  Met. — Strab. 

Acarnas  and  Acarnan,  a  stony  mountain  of 
Attica.  Senec.  in  Hijrpol.  v.  20. 

Ac  a  st  a,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod.  Thcog. 
v.  356. 

Ac  a  st  ub,  sort  of  Pelias,  king  of  Thessaly, 
132 
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married  Astydamia  or  Hyppolyte,  who  fell  in 
love  with  Peleus,  son  of  Hvacus,  when  in  ba¬ 
nishment  at  her  husband’s  court.  Peleus  re¬ 
jecting  the  addresses  of  Hyppolyte,  was  accused 
before  Acastus  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  and 
soon  after,  at  a  chase,  exposed  to  wild  beasts. 
Vulcan,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  delivered  Peleus, 
who  returned  to  Thessaly,  and  put  to  death 
Acastus  and  his  wife.  Vul.  Peleus  and  Asty¬ 
damia.  Orid.  Met.  8,  v.  306. - The  second 

archon  of  Athens.  Heroid.  13,  v.  25. — Apollod. 
1,  c.  9,  &c. 

Acathantus,  a  bay  in  the  Red  Sea.  Strab. 

16. 

Acca  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  shep¬ 
herd  of  king  Numitor’s  flocks.  She  brought  up 
Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been  exposed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  From  her  wautonness 
she  was  called  Lupa,  (a  prostitute)  whence  the 
fable  mat  Romulus  was  suckled  by  a  she-wolf. 

Oionys.  Hal .  1,  c.  18. — Liv.  1,  c.  4. - The 

Romans  yearly  celebrated  certain  festivals  [  Vid . 
Laurentalia ]  in  honour  of  another  prostitute  of 
the  same  name,  which  arose  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  :  the  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
one  day  playing  at  dice,  made  the  god  one  of 
the  number,  on  condition  that  if  Hercules  was 
defeated,  he  should  make  him  a  present ;  but  if 
he  conquered,  he  should  be  entertained  with  an 
elegant  feast,  and  share  his  bed  with  a  beautiful 
iemale.  Hercules  was  victorious,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Acca  was  conducted  to  the  bed  of  Her¬ 
cules,  who  in  reality  came  to  see  her,  and  told 
her  in  the  morning  to  go  into  the  streets,  and 
salute  with  a  kiss  the  first  man  she  met.  This 
was  Tarrutius,  an  old  unmarried  man,  who,  not 
displeased  with  Acca’s  liberty,  loved  her,  and 
t^ade  her  the  heiress  of  all  his  possessions, 
ihese,  at  her  death,  she  gave  to  the  Roman 
people,  whence  the  honours  paid  to  her  me- 

anory.  Plat.  Qiuest.  Rom.  in  Romut. - -A 

companion  of  Camilla.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  820. 

Accia  or  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia,  and  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and 
died  about  40  years  B.  C.  Dio. — Suet,  in  Aug.  4. 

- Variola,  an  illustrious  female}  whose  cause 

was  eloquently  pleaded  by  Pliny. 

AccIla,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Liv.  24,  c.  35. 

L.  Accius,  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
roughness  of  style  Quintilian  has  imputed  to 
the  unpolished  age  in  winch  he  lived.  He 
translated  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
but  of  his  numerous  pieces  only  some  of  the 
names  are  known ;  and  among  these,  liis  Nup- 
tiae,  Mercator,  Neoptolemus,  Phoenice,  Medea, 
Atreus,  &c.  .  The  great  marks  of  honour  which 
he  received  at  Rome,  may  be  collected  from 
this  circumstance :  that  a  man  wras  severely  re¬ 
primanded  by  a  magistrate  for  mentioning  his 
name  without  deference.  Some  few  of  his 
verses  may  be  found  preserved  in  Cicero  and 
other  writers.  He  died  about  180  years  B.  C. 
Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56. — Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  15,  v. 
19. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Cic.  de  Orat.  3,  c.  16. 

- A  famous  orator  of  Pisaurum  in  Cicero’s 

age. 

Aecius  Tullius,  a  prince  of  the  Volsci,  very 
inimical  to  the  Romans.  Coriolanus,  when  ba¬ 
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nished  by  his  countrymen,  fled  to  him  and  led 
his  armies  against  Rome.  Liv.  2,  c.  27.' — Piut. 

in  Coviol. 

Acco,  a  general  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul.  Ctes. 

bell.  Gall.  6,  c.  4  and  44. - An  old  woman 

who  fell  mad  on  seeing  her  deformity  in  a  look¬ 
ing  glass.  Hesych. 

Accua,  a  town  in  Italy.  Liv.  24,  c.  20. 

Ace,  a  town  in  Phoenicia,  called  also  Ptole- 

mais.  C.  Nep.  in  Datarn.  c.  5. - A  place  of 

Arcadia  near  Megalopolis,  where  Orestes  was 
cured  from  the  persecution  of  the  Furies,  who 
had  a  temple  here.  Pans.  8,  v.  34. 

Aceratus,  a  soothsayer,  who  remained  alone 
at  Delphi  when  the  approach  of  Xerxes  fright¬ 
ened  away  the  inhabitants.  Ilerodot.  8,  c.  37. 

Acerbas,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who 
married  Dido.  Vid.  Sichseus.  Justin.  18,  c.  4. 

AcerIna,  a  colony  of  the  Brutii,  in  Magna 
Gracia,  taken  by  Alexander  of  Epirus.  Liv.  8, 
c.  24. 

Acerrje,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  near 
the  river  Clanius,  which  often  overflows  the 
country.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  225. 

Acersecomes,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which 
signifies  unshorn.  Juv.  8,  v.  128. 

Aces,  a  river  of  Asia.  Herodot.  3,  c.  117. 

Acesia,  a  part  of  the  island  of  Lemnos;  it 
received  this  name  from  Philoctetes,  whose 
wound  was  cured  there.  Philostr. 

AcesInes,  a  river  of  Sicily.  Thncyd.  4,  c. 
25. 

Acesinus  or  AcesInes,  a  river  of  Persia 
falling  into  the  Indus.  Its  banks  produce  reeds 
of  such  an  uncommon  size,  that  a  piece  of  them, 
particularly  between  two  knots,  can  serve  as  a 
boat  to  cross  the  water.  Justin.  12,  c.  9. — 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Acesius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  as  god  of  me¬ 
dicine.  Pans.  6,  c.  24. 

Acesta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  after  king 
Acestes.  It  received  also  the  name  of  Segesta  ; 
it  w’as  built  by  Alneas,  who  left  here  part  of  his 
crew,  as  he  wras  going  to  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  5, 
v.  718. 

Acestes,  son  of  Crinisus  and  Egesta,  was 
king  of  the  country  near  Drepanum  in  Sicily. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  kindly 
entertained  dEneas  during  his  voyage,  and  helped 
him  to  bury  his  father  on  mount  Eryx.  In  com¬ 
memoration  of  this,  JEneas  built  a  city  there, 
called  Acesta,  from  Acestes.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  36. 

Acestium,  a  woman  who  saw  all  her  relations 
invested  with  the  sacred  office  of  torch-bearers 
in  the  festivals  of  Ceres.  Paus.  1,  c.  37. 

AcestodOrus,  a  Greek  historian  who  men¬ 
tions  the  review  whicli  Xerxes  made  of  his 
forces  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Plut.  in 
Themist. 

AcestorIdes,  an  Athenian  archon. - 

A  Corinthian  governor  of  Syracuse.  Diod.  19. 

AcEtes,  one  of  Evander’s  attendants.  Virg 
JEn.  11,  v.  30. 

AcharYtos,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Rhodes 
where  Jupiter  had  a  temple. 

Ac h  a: a,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  w-hose  temple  in 
Daunia  was  defended  by  dogs,  who  fawned  upon 
the  Greeks,  but  fiercely  attacked  all  other  per- 
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sons.  Aristi  t.  de  Mirab. - Ceres  was  called 

Achaeig  from  her  lamentations  at  the  loss  of 
Prose^iine.  Plut.  in  Isid.  &;  Osir. 

Acf'.'Ei,  the  descendants  of  Achseus,  at  first 
inhabit  the  country  near  Argos,  but  being 
driven  oy  the  Heraclidse  80  years  after  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war/tney  retired  among  the  Ionians,  whose 
12  cities  they  seized  and  kept.  The  names  of 
these  pities  are  Pelena,  riEgira,  riiges,  Bura,  Tri- 
taia,  TEgion,  Rhypae,  Olenos,  Helice,  Pa  to, 
Dyme,  land  Pharae.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
three  last  began  a  famous  confederacy  284  years 
B.  C.  wh|ch  continued  formidable  upwards  of 
130  years,  under  the  name  of  the  Achaean  league. 
Their  arias  were  directed  against  the  zEtolians 
for  three  ^ears,  with  the  assistance  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  they  grew  powerful  by  the  con¬ 
junction  ,of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  freed 
their  country  from  foreign  slavery,  till  at  last 
they  we/e  attacked  by  the  Romans,  and,  after 
one  yda-.  ’s  hostilities,  the  Achaean  league  was  to¬ 
tally  destroyed,  B.  C.  147.  The  Achaeans  ex¬ 
tended  the  borders  of  their  country  by  conquest, 
and  even  planted  colonies  in  Magna  Graecia. — 
The  name  of  Achaei  is  generally  applied  to  all 
the  Greeks  indiscriminately,  by  the  poets.  Vid. 
Achaia.  Herodot.  1,  c.  145;  1.  8,  c.  36. — St  at. 
Theb.  2,  v.  164. — Polyb. — Liv.  1.  27,  32.  &c. — 
Plat,  in  Philop. — Plin.  4,  c.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v. 

605. — Paus.  7,  c.  1,  &c. - Also  a  people  of 

Asia  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine.  Ovid  de  Pant. 
4,  el.  10,  v.  27. 

Acii/eium,  a  place  of  Troas,  opposite  Tene- 
dos.  Strab.  8. 

AciijemEnes,  a  king  of  Persia,  among  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  Cyrus  the  Great ;  his  descendants 
were  called  Achaemenides,  and  formed  a  sepa¬ 
rate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  which  the  kings  were 
members. — Cambyses  son  of  Cyrus,  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  charged  his  nobles,  and  particularly  the 
Achaemenides,  not  to  suffer  the  Medes  to  recover 
their  former  power,  and  abolish  the  empire  of 
Persia.  Herodot.  1,  c.  125;  1.  3,  c.  65;  1.  7, 

e.  11.  Horat.  2,  od.  12,  v.  21. - A  Persian, 

made  governor  of  Egypt  by  Xerxes,  B.  C.  484. 

Ach.emenia,  part  of  Persia,  called  after 
Achaemenes. — Hence  Achaemenius.  Horat.  Epod. 
13,  v.  12. 

AchjemenIdes,  a  companion  of  Ulysses  aban¬ 
doned  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  zEneas,  on 
liis  voyage  to  Italy,  found  him.  Virg.  AEn.  3, 
v.  614. 

AchalORUm  littits,  a  harbour  in  Cyprus. 
Strab. - In  Troas, — in  TEolia, — in  Pelopon¬ 

nesus, — in  the  Euxine.  Paus.  4,  c.  34. 

Ach/eorum  statio,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Polyxena  was 
sacrificed  to  the  shades  of  Achilles,  and  where 
Hecuba  killed  Polymnestor,  who  had  murdered 
her  son  Polydorus. 

Acha;us,  a  king  of  Lydia,  hung  by  his  sub¬ 
jects  for  his  extortion.  Ovid,  in  lb. — A  son  of 
Xuthus  of  Thessaly.  He  fled  to  Peloponnesus, 
after  the  accidental  murder  of  a  man  ;  where  the 
inhabitants  were  called,  from  him,  Achaei.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Thessaly.  Strab.  8. — 

Paus.  7,  c.  1. - A  tragic  poet  of  Eretria,  who 

wrote  43  tragedies,  of  which  some  of  the  titles  | 
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are  preserved,  such  as  Adraetus,  Linus,  Cycnos, 
Eumenides,  Philoctetes,  Pirithous,  Theseus 
(Edipus,  &c. ;  of  these  only  one  obtained  the 

prize.  He  lived  some  time  alter  Sophocles. - - 

Another  of  Syracuse,  author  of  10  tragedies. 
- A  river  which  falls  into  the  Euxine.  Ar¬ 
rian  in  Peripl. - A  relation  of  Antioclius  the 

Great,  appointed  governor  of  all  the  kings  pro¬ 
vinces  beyond  Taurus.  He  aspired  to  sovereign 
power,  which  he  disputed  for  eight  years  •Ruth 
Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  betrayed  by  a  Cre¬ 
tan.  His  limbs  were  cut  off,  and  his  body, 
sewed  in  the  skin  of  an  ass,  was  exposed  on  a 
gibbet.  Polyb.  8. 

Achaia,  called  also  Hellas,  a  country  of  Pe¬ 
loponnesus  at  the  north  of  Elis  on  the  bay  of 
Corinth,  which  is  now  part  of  Livadia.  It  was 
originally  called  zEgialus  (shore)  from  its  situ¬ 
ation.  The  Ionians  called  it  Ionia,  when  they 
settled  there ;  and  it  received  the  name  of  Achaia, 
from  the  Achaei,  who  dispossessed  the  Ionians. 

Vid.  Acluei. - A  small  part  of  Plithiotis  was  also 

called  Achaia,  of  which  Alos  was  the  capital. 

Achaicum  bellum.  Vid.  Achaei. 

AchAra,  a  town  near  Sardis.  Strab.  14. 

.  Acharenses,  a  people  of  Sicily  near  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Cic.  in  Ven\  3. 

Acharnje,  a  village  of  Attica.  Thucyd.  2, 
c.  19. 

Achates,  a  friend  of  zEneas,  whose  fidelity 
was  so  exemplary  that  Fidus  Achates  became  a 
proverb.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  316. 

AchEloIdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Sy¬ 
rens  as  daughters  of  Aclielous.  Ovid.  Met.  5  ; 
Fab.  15. 

Achelorium,  a  river  of  Thessaly.  Polyaen.  8. 

AchelOus,  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra  or 
Tethys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Epirus.  As  one  of  the  numerous  of  Dejanira, 
daughter  of  (Eneus,  he  entered  the  lists  against 
Hercules,  and  being  inferior,  changed  himsell 
into  a  serpent,  and  afterwards  into  aii  ox.  Her¬ 
cules  broke  off  one  of  his  horns,  and  Aclielous 
being  defeated,  retired  into  his  bed  of  waters. 
The  broken  horn  was  given  to  the  goddess  of 
Plenty.  Some  say  that  he  was  changed  into  a 
river  after  the  victory  of  Hercules.  This  river  is 
in  Epirus.  It  rises  in  mount  Pindus,  and  di¬ 
vides  Acamania  from  zEtolia,  and  falls  into  the 
Ionian  sea.  The  sand  and  mud  which  it  carries 
down,  have  formed  some  islands  at  its  mouth. 
This  river  is  said  by  some  to  have  sprung  from 
the  earth  after  the  deluge.  Herodot.  2,  c.  10. — 
Strab.  10. — Ovid.  Met.  8, fab.  5, 1,  9, fab.  1.  Arnai'. 
3,  el.  6,  v.  35. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3 ;  and  7, 1,  2,  c. 
— Hygin.  prwf.fab. - Ariver  of  Arcadia  fall¬ 

ing  into  the  Alpheus. — Another  flowing  from 
mount  Sipylus.  Paus.  8,  c.  38. 

Acherdus,  a  tribe  of  Attica;  hence  Ariherdu- 
sius.  Demosth. 

AcherImi,  a  people  of  Sicily.  Cic.  3  in  Ver 

Acheron,  a  river  of  Thesprotia,  in  Epirus 
Homer  called  it,  from  the  dead  appearance  ot 
its  waters,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  and  the  fable 
has  been  adopted  by  all  succeeding  poets,  who 
make  the  god  of  the  stream  to  be  the  son  of 
Ceres  without  a  father,  and  say  that  he  conceal¬ 
ed  himself  in  hell  for  fear  of  the  Titans,  and  was 
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changed  into  a  bitter  stream,  over  which  the 
fcouls  of  the  dead  are  at  first  conveyed.  It  re¬ 
ceives,  say  they,  the  souls  of  the  dead,  because 
deadly  languor  seizes  them  at  the  hour  of  dis¬ 
solution.  Some  make  him  son  of  Titan,  and 
suppose  that  he  was  plunged  into  hell  by  Jupi¬ 
ter,  for  supplying  the  Titans  with  water.  The 
word  Acheron  is  often  taken  for  hell  itself.  Ho- 
rat.  1,  od.  3,  v.  36. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  492. — Mn. 
2,  v.  295,  &c. — Strab.  7. — Lucan ,  3,  v.  16. — 

Sil.  2  Silo.  6,  v.  80. — Liv.  8,  c.  24. - A  liver 

of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus. - Another  on  the  Ri- 

phaean  mountains.  Orpheus. - Also  a  river  in 

the  country  of  the  Brutii  in  Italy.  Justin.  12, 
c.  2. 

Acherontia,  a  town  of  Apulia  on  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Herat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  14. 

Acherusia,  a  lake  of  Campania,  near  Capua. 
Diodorus,  lib.  1,  mentions,  that  in  Egypt,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  conveyed  over  a  lake 
called  Acherusia,  and  received  sentence  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  actions  of  their  life.  The  boat  was 
called  Baris,  and  the  ferryman  Charon.  Hence 
arose  the  fable  of  Charon  and  the  Styx,  &c.  after¬ 
wards  imported  into  Greece  by  Orpheus,  and 

adopted  in  the  religion  of  the  country. - There 

was  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  Epirus,  and 
another  in  Italy  in  Calabria. 

AcherUsias,  a  place  near  Heraclea,  where 
Hercules,  as  is  reported,  dragged  Cerberus  out 
of  hell.  Xeiurph. '  Anab.  6. 

AchEtus,  a  river  of  Sicily.  Sil.  14. 

Achillas,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  who  mur¬ 
dered  Pompey  the  Great.  Plut.  in  Pomp. — Lu¬ 
can.  8,  v.  538. 

Achilleus  or  Aquileus,  a  Roman  general 
fji  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who  re¬ 
belled,  and  for  five  years  maintained  the  impe¬ 
rial  dignity  at  Alexandria.  Diocletian  at  last 
marched  against  him ;  and  because  he  had  sup¬ 
ported  a  long  siege,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to 
be  devoured  by  lions. 

AchillEa,  a  peninsula  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Borystlienes.  Mela.  2,  c.  1  .—Herodnt.  4,  c.  55 

Sc  76. - An  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ister, 

where  was  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  over  which  it 
is  said  that  birds  never  flew.  Plin.  10,  c.  29. 
—A  fountain  of  Miletus,  whose  waters  rise 
salted  from  the  earth,  and  afterwards  sweeten  in 
their  course.  Atheri. 

Achilleienses,  a  people  near  Macedonia. 
Xenoph.  Hist.  Crete.  3. 

AchillEis,  a  poem  of  Statius,  in  which  he 
describes  the  education  and  memorable  actions 
of  Achilles.  This  composition  is  imperfect. 
The  poet’s  immature  death  deprived  the  world 
of  a  valuable  history  of  the  life  and  exploits  of 
this  famous  hero. 

Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  was 
the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 
During  his  infancy,  Thetis  plunged  him  in  the 
Styx,  and  made  every  part  of  his  body  in  vul¬ 
nerable,  except  the  heel,  by  which  she  held  him. 
His  education  was  entrusted  to  the  centaur 
Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  war,  and 
made  him  master  of  music,  and,  by  feeding  him 
with  the  marrow  of  wild  beasts,  rendered  him 
vigorous  and  active.  He  was  taught  eloquence 


by  Phoenix,  whom  he  ever  after  loved  re¬ 
spected.  Thetis,  to  prevent  him  from  gtng  to 
the  Trojan  wrar,  where  she  knew  he  \ag  to 
perish,  privately  sent  him  to  the  court  of^yco 
medes,  where  he  was  disguised  in  a  female 
dress,  and,  by  his  familiarity  with  th;  king’s 
daughters,  made  Deidamia  mother  of  \eopto- 
lemus.  As  Troy  could  not  be  taken  witlwt  the 
aid  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  went  to  the  c()urt  of 
Lycomedes  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,., and  ex¬ 
posed  jewels  and  arms  to  sale.  Achilles  ofhoosing 
the  aims,  discovered  liis  sex  and  went  to  war. 
Vulcan,  at  the  entreaties  of  Thetis,  made  him  a 
strong  armour,  which  was  proof  acainst  all 
weapons.  He  was  deprived  by  Agamemnon  of 
his  favourite  mistress,  Briseis,  who  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  at  the  division  of  the  booty  of  Lyrnessus. 
For  this  affront,  he  refused  to  appear  in  the 
field  till  the  death  of  his  friend  recalled  him  to 
action  and  to  revenge.  [Fid.  Patrochr s.]  He 
slew  Hector,  the  bulwark  of  Troy,  tied  the  corpse 
by  the  heels  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it  three 
times  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  Alter  thus  ap¬ 
peasing  the  shades  of  his  friend,  he  permitted 
old  Priam  to  carry  away  Hector’s  body.  In  the 
10th  year  of  the  war,  Achilles  was  charmed 
with  Polyxena  ;  and  as  lie  solicited  her  hand  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  it  is  said  that  Paris 
aimed  an  arrow  at  his  vulnerable  heel,  of  which 
wound  he  died.  His  body  was  buried  at  Sigasum, 
and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him,  and 
temples  raised  to  his  memory.  It  is  said,  that 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  ghost  of  Achilles 
appeared  to  the  Greeks,  and  demanded  of  them 
Polyxena,  who  accordingly  was  sacrificed  on  his 
tomb  by  his  son  Neoptolemus.  Some  say  that  this 
sacrifice  was  voluntary,  and  that  Polyxena  was  so 
grieved  at  his  death  that  she  killed  herself  on  his 
tomb.  The  Thessalians  yearly  sacrificed  a  black 
and  a  white  bull  on  his  tomb.  It  is  reported 
that  he  married  Helen  after  the  siege *of  Troy; 
and  others  maintain,  that  this  marriage  hap¬ 
pened  after  his  death,  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
where  many  of  the  ancient  heroes  lived,  as  in  a 
separate  elysium.  \_Vid.  Leuce.~\  When  Achilles 
was_  young,  his  mother  asked  him,  whether  he 
preferred  a  long  life,  spent  in  obscurity  and  re¬ 
tirement,  to  a  few  years  of  military  fame  and 
glory  1  and  that,  to  liis  honour,  he  made  choice 
of  the  latter.  Some  ages  after  the  Trojan  war, 
Alexander,  going  to  the  conquest  of  Persia, 
offered  sacrifices  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and 
admired  the  hero  who  had  found  a  Homer  to 
publish  his  fame  to  posterity.  Xenoph.  de  venat. 
— Plut.  in  Alex.  De  facie  in  Orbe  Lun.  De  mu¬ 
sic.  De  amic.  mult.  Quast.  Crete. — Pans.  3,  c.  18, 
6tc. — Died.  17. — Stat.  Achill . — Ovid.  Met.  12 
fab.  3,  &c. — Trust.  3.  el.  5,  v.  37,  6cc. — Virg 
AEn,  l,  v.  472,  488  ;  1.  2,  v.  275  ;  1.  6,  v.  58,  Sec. 
• — Apollod.  3,  c.  13. — Hy gin.  fab.  96  &c  110. — 
Streib.  14. — Plin.  35,  c.  15. — Max.  Tyr.orat.  27. 
— Horat.  1,  od.  8  ;  1.  2,  od.  4,  &  16  ;  1.  4,  od.  6, 
2  ep.  2,  v.  42. — Hem.  II,  6t  Od. — Diet x^s  Cret.  1, 
2,  3,  6cc. — Dares  Phryg. — Jw>  7,  v.  210. — Apol¬ 
lon.  4.  Argon,  v.  869. - There  were  other  per¬ 

sons  of  the  same  name.  The  most  known 
were — a  map  who  received  Juuo  when  she  fled 
from  Jupiter’s  courtship— -the  preceptor  ofChiron 
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the  uenttfur — a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Lamia,  re- 
portal  to  be  fairer  than  Venus — a  man  who  in¬ 
stituted  ostracism  at  Athens. - Tatius,  a  native 

of  Alexandria,  originally  a  pagan.  He  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  made  a  bishop. 
He  \^rote  a  mixed  history  of  great  men,  a 
treatise  'on  the  sphere,  tacrics,  a  romance  on  the 
loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  &c.  Some 
manuscripts  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  and  Palatinate  libraries.  The  best 
edition^  of  his  works  is  that  in  12mo.  L.  Bat. 
1640.  }.  _ 

AciiillEum,  a  town  of  Troas  near  the  tomb 
of  Achillas,  built  by  the  Mityleneans.  Plin.  5, 
c.  30.  j 

Ac  Hi  vi,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
and  Lacedaemon  before  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidse,  by  whom  they  were  expelled  from  their 
possessions  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
Being  without  a  home,  they  drove  the  lonians 
from  ^Egialus,  seized  their  12  cities,  and  called 
the  country  Acliaia.  The  lonians  were  received 
by  tUe  Athenians.  The  appellation  of  Achivi  is 
indiscriminately  applied  by  the  ancient  poets  to 
all  the  Greeks.  Paus.  7,  c.  1,  &c.  Vid. 
Achaia. 

Achlad.eus,  a  Corinthian  general,  killed  by 
Aristomenes.  Paus.  4,  c.  19. 

AcholOe,  one  of  the  harpies.  Hygin.  14. 

AcichOrius,  general  with  Brennus  in  the 
expedition  which  the  Gauls  undertook  against 
Paeonia.  Paus.  10,  c.  19. 

Acid  alia,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  same  name  in  Bceotia,  sacred  to  her. 
The  Graces  bathed  in  the  fountain.  Virg.  2En. 
1,  v.  724. — Ovid.  Fast.  v.  4,  468. 

Acid  As  a,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  formerly 
called  Jardanus.  Paus.  5,  c.  5. 

Acilia,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  which 

fraced  its  pedigree  up  to  the  Trojans. - The 

mother  of  Lucan. 

Acilia  lex  was  enacted,  A.  U.  C.  556,  by 
Acilius  the  tribune,  for  the  plantation  of  five 

colonies  in  Italy.  Liv.  32,  c.  29. - Another 

c idled  also  Calpumia,  A.  U.  C.  684,  which 
enacted,  that  no  person  convicted  of  ambitus,  or 
using  bribes  at  elections,  should  be  admitted  in 
the  senate,  or  hold  an  office. - Another  con¬ 

cerning  such  as  were  guilty  of  extortion  in  the 
provinces. 

M.  Acilius  Balbus,  consul  with  Portius 
Cato,  A.  U.  C.  638.  It  is  said,  that  during  his 
consulship,  milk  and  blood  fell  from  heaven. 

Plin.  2,  c.  56. - Glabrio,  a  tribune  of  the 

people,  who  with  a  legion  quelled  the  insurgent 
slaves  in  Etruria.  Being  consul  with  P.  Corn. 
Scipio  Nasica  A.  U.  C.  561,  he  conquered  Atio- 
thus  at  Thermopylae,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
triumph,  and  three  days  were  appointed  for 
public  thanksgiving.  He  stood  for  the  censor¬ 
ship  against  Cato,  but  desisted  on  account  of  the 
false  measures  used  by  his  competitor.  Justin. 
31,  c.  6.— Liv.  30,  c.  40 ;  1. 31,  c.  50 ;  1.  35,  c. 

10,  &c. - Son  of  the  preceding,  erected  a 

temple  to  Piety,  which  his  father  had  vowed  to 
this  goddess  when  fighting  against  Antiochus. 
He  raised  a  golden  statue  to  his  father,  trie  first 
that  appeared  in  Italy.  The  temple  of  Piety 
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was  built  on  the  spot  where  onoe  a  woman  had 
fed  with  her  milk,  her  aged  father,  whom  tne 
senate  had  imprisoned,  and  excluded  from  all 

aliments.  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  5. - The  enactor 

of  a  law  against  bribery. - A  praetor  in  the 

time  that  Verres  was  accused  by  Cicero. - A 

man  accused  of  extortion,  and  twice  defended 
by  Cicero.  He  was  proconsul  of  Sicily,  and 
lieutenant  to  Caesar  in  the  civil  wars.  Cas. 

Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  15. - A  consul,  whose  son 

Domitian  killed,  because  he  fought  with  wild 
beasts.  The  true  cause  of  this  murder  was, 
that  young  Glabrio  was  stronger  than  the  era 
peror,  and  therefore  envied.  Jnv.  4,  v.  94. 

Acilla,  a  town  in  Africa.  Cas.  Afr.  c.  33. 

Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faunus 
and  the  nymph  Simaethis.  Galataea  passion¬ 
ately  loved  him;  upon  which,  his  rival  Poly¬ 
phemus,  through  jealousy,  crushed  him  to  death 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock.  The  gods 
changed  Acis  into  a  stream  which  rises  from 
mount  zEtna.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  8. 

Acmon,  a  native  of  Lyrnessus,  who  accom¬ 
panied  dEneas  into  Italy.  His  father’s  name 
was  Clytus.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  128. 

AcmonIdes,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Ovid.  Fast, 
4,  v.  288. 

Acietes,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which,  against 
his  consent,  carried  away  Bacchus,  who  had 
been  found  asleep  at  Naxos.  The  crew  were 
changed  into  sea  monsters,  but  Acaetes  was 
preserved.  Ovid.  Met.  3.  fab.  8,  &c.  Vid. 
Acetes. 

Acontes,  one  of  Lycaon’s  50  sons.  Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  8. 

Aconteus,  a  famous  hunter,  changed  into  a 
stone  by  the  head  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  201 

- -A  person  killed  in  the  wars  of  dEneas  and 

Turnus,  in  Italy.  Virg.  /En.  11,  v.  615. 

Acontius,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 
went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacrifices  of  Diana, 
fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  and 
being  unable  to  obtain  her,  wrote  these  verses 
on  an  apple,  which  he  threw  into  her  bosom  • 

Jure  tibi  sanctce  per  mystica  sacra  Diana, 

Me  tibi  venturam  comitem,  sponsamque futuram. 

Cydippe  read  these;  and  being  compelled  by 
the  oath  she  had  inadvertently  made,  married 

Acontius.  Ovid.  He)\  ep.  20. - A  mountain  of 

Boeotia.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

AcontobUlus,  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  under 
Hippolyte  queen  of  the  Amazons.  Apollon,  arg.  2. 

AcOris,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted  Eva- 
goras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against  Persia.  Diod.  15. 

Acra,  a  town  of  Italy, — Euboea, — Cyprus, — 
Acamania, — Sicily, — Africa, — Sarmatia,  &c. — 
A  promontory  of  Calabria,  now  Cape  di  Leuca. 

AcradIna,  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  taken  by 
Marcellus  the  Roman  consul.  Pint,  in  Marcel 
Cic.  in  V err.  4. 

Acra:,  a  mountain  in  Peloponnesus.  Paus.  2 
c.  34. 

Acra:a,  adaughter  of  the  river  Asterion. - A 

surname  of  Diana,  from  a  temple  built  to  her  by 

Melampus,  on  a  mountain  near  Argos. - A 

surname  of  J  uno.  Pans.  2-  c.  17. 


Acrjephma,  a  town  in  Boeotia ;  whence 
Apollo  is  called  Acraephnius.  Herodot.  8.c.  135. 

Acragallid.e,  a  dishonest  nation,  living 
anciently  near  Athens.  AZsch.  contra.  Ctesiph. 

Acragas.  Vid.  Agragas. 

AcrAtus,  a  freed  man  of  Nero,  sent  into 
Asia  to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  Gods.  Tac. 
An.  15,  c.  45  ;  1.16,  c.  23. 

Acrias,  one  of  Hippodamia’s  suitors,  Pans. 

6,  c.  21 - He  built  Acriae,  a  town  of  Laconia. 

Id.  3,  c.  21. 

Ac m do p ii ag i,  an  ./Ethiopian  nation,  who 
lived  upon  locusts.  Their  life  does  not  exceed 
40  years.  At  the  approach  of  old  age,  swarms 
of  winged  lice  attack  them,  and  gnaw  their  belly 
and  breast,  till  the  patient,  by  rubbing  himself, 
draws  blood,  which  increases  their  number,  and 
ends  in  their  death.  Diod.  3. — Plin.  11,  c.  29. 
Strab.  16. 

AcrIon,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Locris. 
Cic  de  jin.  5,  c.  29. 

Acrisioneus,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
Argives,  from  Acrisitis,  one  of  their  ancient 
kings.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  410. 

Acrisioni ades,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus, 
from  his  grandfather  Acrisius.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 
70. 

Acrisius,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  by 
Ocalea,  daughter  of  Mantineus.  He  was  born 
at  the  same  birth  as  Prcetus,  with  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  quarrelled  even  in  his  mother’s 
womb.  After  many  dissensions,  Proctas  was 
driven  from  Argos.  Acrisius  had  Danae  by 
Eurydice,  daughter  of  Lacedaemon ;  and  being 
told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  daughter’s  son  would 
put  him  to  death,  he  confined  Danae  in  a  brazen 
tower,  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  mother.  She 
however  became  pregnant,  by  Jupiter  changed 
into  a  golden  shower;  and  though  Acrisius  or¬ 
dered  her,  and  her  infant  called  Perseus,  to  be 
exposed  on  the  sea,  yet  they  wTere  saved ;  and 
Perseus  soon  after  became  so  famous  for  his 
actions,  that  Acrisius,  anxious  to  see  so  re¬ 
nowned  a  grandson,  wrent  to  Larissa.  Here 
Perseus,  wishing  to  shew'  his  skill  in  throwing  a 
quoit,  killed  an  old  man  wdio  proved  to  be  his 
grandfather,  whom  he  knew  not.  In  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  oracle  wTas  fulfilled.  Acrisius  reigned 
about  31  years,  tty  gin.  fab.  63. — Ovid.  Met.  4. 
fab.  16. — Hm'at  3,  od.  16. — Apollod.  2,  c.  2,  Ac. 
— Paus.  2.  c.  16,  Ac. — Vid.  Danae,  Perseus, 
Polydectes. 

AcrItas,  a  promontory  of  Messenia,  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  Piin.  4,  c.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Acroatiion  or  Acrothoos,  a  town  on  the 
top  of  mount  Athos,  whose  inhabitants  lived  to 
an  uncommon  old  age.  Mela.  2,  c.  2. — -Plin. 
8,  c.  10. 

Acroceraunium,  a  promontory  of  Epirus, 
with  mountains  called  Acroceraunia,  which  se¬ 
parate  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas.  The  w'ord 
comes  from  aicpog,  high,  and  Kspavvog,  thunder ; 
because,  on  account  of  their  great  height,  they 
were  often  struck  with  thunder.  Lucret.  6,  v. 
430. —  Plin.  4,  c.  1. — Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  506. — 
Strab.  6. — Horat.  1,  od.  3,  v.  20. 

Aorocorinthus,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth;  taken  by  Aratus,  B.  C,  243. 


There  is  a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  tori,  and 
Corinth  is  built  at  the  bottom.  Strab.  8.— \  Paus. 
j  2.  c.  5. — Plut.  in  Arut. — Stat.  Theb.  7,  1C6. 

Acron,  a  king  of  Cenina,  killed  by  Ro^nulus 
in  single  combat,  affter  the  rape  of  the  Safbines. 
His  spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Fer^etrius. 
P  ut.  in  Romul. — A  physician  of  Ag^.gc-ntum, 
B.  C.  439,  educated  at  Athens  with  Empedocles. 
He  wrote  physical  treatises  in  the  Doric  Hialect, 
and  cured  the  Athenians  of  a  plague,  by  lighting 
fire  near  the  houses  of  the  infected,  tflin.  29, 
c.  1. — Pint,  in  hid. — One  of  the  f  'lends  of 
HCneas,  killed  by  Mezentius.  Virg.  ,-An.  10,  v. 
719.  V 

Acroratos,  one  of  Alexander’s  offers,  who 
obtained  part  of  Media  after  the  kind’s  death. 
Justin,  13,  c.  4.  A 

Acropolis,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  built  on  a 
rock,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side.  Minerva 
had  a  temple  at  the  bottom.  Paus.  in  'Attic. 

Acrotatus,  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  dV  Sparta, 
died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son  called  4  reus. 

Paus.  1,  c.  13 ;  1.  3,  c.  6. - Son  of  Areus,  was 

greatly  loved  by  Chelidonis,  wife  of  Cleonymus. 
— This  amour  displeased  her  husband,  who 
called  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot,  to  avenge  his  wrongs. 
When  Sparta  was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  Acrotatus 
wras  seen  bravely  fighting  in  the  middle  of  the 
enemy,  and  commended  by  the  multitude,  w'ho 
congratulated  Chelidonis  on  being  mistress  of 
such  a  warlike  lover.  Plut.  in  Pyrrh. 

Acta  or  Acte,  a  country  of  Attica.  This 
word  signifies  shore,  and  is  applied  to  Attica,  as 
being  near  the  sea.  It  is  derived,  by  some 
writers,  from  Acteus  a  king,  from  whom  the 
Athenians  have  been  called  Acted.  Ovid.  Met. 

1,  v.  313. — Virg  Eel.  2,  v.  23. 

Acta,  a  place  near  mount  Athos,  on  the 
iEgean  sea.  Thucyd.  4,  c.  109. 

Actcea,  one  of  the  Nereides. - A  surname 

of  Ceres. - A  daughter  of  Danaus.  Apollod. 

2,  c.  1. 

Actjeon,  a  famous  huntsman,  son  of  Aris- 
teus  and  Autonoe  daughter  of  Cadmus,  w'hence 
he  is  called  Autoneius  heros.  He  saw'  Diana 
and  her  attendants  bathing  near  Gargapliia,  for 
which  he  was  changed  into  a  stag,  and  de- 
1  voured  by  his  own  dogs.  Paus.  9,  c.  2. — Ovid. 

Met.  3,  fab.  3. - A  beautiful  youth,  son  of 

Melissus  of  Corinth,  whom  Archias,  one  of  the 
Ileraclidae,  endeavoured  to  debauch  and  carry 
away.  He  was  killed  in  the  struggle  which  in 
consequence  of  this  happened  between  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  ravisher.  Melissus  complained  of  the 
insult,  and  drowned  himself;  and  soon  after, 
the  country  being  visited  by  a  pestilence,  Ar¬ 
chias  was  expelled.  Plut.  in  Amat. 

Act/eus,  a  powerful  person  who  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  a  part  of  Greece,  which  he  called 
Attica.  His  daughter  Agraulos  married  Ce- 
crops,  whom  the  Athenians  called  their  first 
king,  though  Acteus  reigned  before  him.  Paus. 
1,  c.  2  &  lo. 

Acte,  a  mistress  of  Nero,  descended  from  At- 
talus.  Suston.  in  Ner.  28.— — One  of  the  Horae 
Hygin.  fab.  183. 

Actia,  the  mother  of  Augustus.  As  she  slept 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  she  dreamt  that  a  dra- 
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go*  had  lain  with  her.  Nine  months  after,  she 
brought  forth,  having  previously  dreamt  that  her 
bowels  were  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Suet, 
in  Aug.  94. - —Games  sacred  to  Apollo,  in  com¬ 

memoration  of  the  victory  of  Augustus  over  M. 
Antony  at  Actium.  They  were  celebrated  every 
third,  sometimes  fifth  year,  with  great  pomp, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  had  the  care  of  them. 
Pint,  in  Anton. — Strab.  7. — Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
280,  1.  8,  v.  675. 

Actis,  son  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  into 
Egypt,  where  he  taught  astrology,  and  founded 
Heliopolis.  Diod.  5. 

Actisanes,  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  who  con¬ 
quered  Egypt,  and  expelled  king  Amasis.  He 
was  famous  for  his  equity,  and  his  severe  punish¬ 
ment  of  robbers,  whose  noses  he  cut  otf,  and 
whom  he  banished  to  a  desert  place,  where  they 
were  in  want  of  all  aliment,  and  lived  only  upon 
crows.  Diod.  1. 

Actium,  a  town  and  promontory  of  Epirus, 
famous  for  the  naval  victory  which  Augustus 
obtained  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  2d  of 
September,  B.  C.  31,  in  honour  of  which  the 
conqueror  built  there  the  town  of  Nicopolis,  and 
instituted  games.  Vid.  Actia. — Pint,  in  Anton. 
— Sueton.  in  Aug. 

Actius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Actium, 
where  he  had  a  temple.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  704. 

- A  poet.  Vid.  Accius. - A  prince  of  the 

Volsci.  Vid.  Accius. 

Actius  Navius,  an  augur  who  cut  a  loadstone 
in  two  with  a  razor,  before  Tarquin  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  people,  to  convince  them  of  his  skill  as  an 

augur.  Flcn\  1,  c.  5. — Liv.  1,  c.  36. - Labeo. 

Vid.  Labeo. 

Actor,  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Amazons. - The  father  of 

Menoetius  by  vEgina,  whence  Patroclus  is  called 
Actorides.  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  8. — A  man  called 

also  Aruncus.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  93. - One  of 

the  friends  of  .Eneas.  Id.  9,  v.  500. - A  son 

of  Neptune  by  Agameda.  Hygin.  fab.  14. - 

A  bon  of  Deion  and  Diomede.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

- The  lather  of  Eurytus,  and  brother  of  Au- 

gea.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. - A  son  of  Acastus, 

one  of  the  Argonauts.  Hygin.  fab.  14. - -The 

father  of  Astyoche.  Homer.  II.  2. — Paus.  9,  c. 
37. - A  king  of  Lemnos.  Hygin.  102. 

Actorides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Patro- 

'us,  grandson  of  Actor.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  1. 

— Also  to  Erithus,  son  of  Actor.  •  Id.  Met.  5. 

ah.  3. - Two  brothers  so  fond  of  each  other, 

that  in  driving  a  chariot,  one  generally  held 
the  reins,  and  the  other  the  whip ;  whence 
they  are  represented  with  two  heads,  four  feet, 
and  one  body.  Hercules  conquered  them.  Pin¬ 
dar. 

Act5ris,  a  maid  of  Ulysses.  Homer.  Od.  23. 

M.  Actorius  Naso,  a  Roman  historian.  Sue¬ 
ton.  in  Jul.  9. 

Acuphis,  an  ambassador  froitl India  to  Alex¬ 
ander.  Plut.  in  Alex. 

Acusit.aus  and  DamagEtus,  two  brothers, 
conquerors  at  the  Olympic  games.  The  Greeks 
strewed  flowers  upon  Diagoras  their  father,  and 
called  him  happy  in  having  such  worthy  sons. 

Paus.  6,  c.  7. - An  historian  of  Argos,  often 
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quoted  by  Josephus.  He  wrote  on  genealogies 
in  a  style  simple  and  destitute  of  all  ornament. 

Cic. - An  Athenian  who  taught  rhetoric  at 

Rome  under  Galba. 

M.  AcutIcus,  an  ancient  comic  writer, 
whose  plays  were  known  under  the  names  of 
Leones,  Gemini,  Anus,  Boeotia,  &c. 

Ada,  a  sister  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Hidricus.  After  her  husband’s  death,  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria;  but  being 
expelled  by  her  younger  brother,  she  retired  to 
Alindse,  which  she  delivered  to  Alexander,  after 
adopting  him  as  her  son.  Curt.  2,  c.  8. — Strab. 
14. 

Annus,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a 
Greek  treatise  on  statuaries.  Athen.  13. 

Adamantaa,  Jupiter’s  nurse  in  Crete,  who 
suspended  him  in  his  cradle  to  a  tree,  that  he 
might  be  found  neither  on  the  earth,  the  sea. 
nor  in  heaven.  To  drown  the  infant’s  cries, 
she  had  drums  beat,  and  cymbals  sounded, 
around  the  tree.  Hygin.  fab.  139. 

Adamas,  a  Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Merion. 

Homer.  II.  13,  v.  560. - A  youth  who  raised 

a  rebellion  on  being  emasculated  by  Cotys  king 
of  Thrace.  Arist.  Pol.  5,  c.  10. 

Adamastus,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  father'  of 
Achaemenides.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  614. 

Adaspii,  a  people  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cau¬ 
casus.  Justin.  12,  c.  5. 

Addephagia,  a  goddess  of  the  Sicilians. 
JElian.  1.  V.  H.  c.  27. 

Addua,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  falling  into 
the  Po.  Plin.  2,  c.  103. 

Adelpip.us,  a  friend  of  M.  Antoninus,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  into  Parthia, 
of  which  he  wrote  the  history.  Strab.  11. 

AdEmon,  raised  a  sedition  in  Mauritania  to 
avenge  his  master  Ptolemy,  whom  Caligula 
had  put  to  death.  Sueton.  in  Calig.  35. 

Ades,  or  Hades,  the  god  of  hell  among  the 
Greeks,  the  same  as  the  Pluto  of  the  Latins. 
The  word  is  derived  from  a  and  eiSeiv,  [iion  vi- 
dere ]  because  hell  is  deprived  of  light.  It  is 
often  used  for  hell  itself  by  the  ancient  poets. 

Adgandestrius,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  who  sent 
to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy  Arminius,  and 
was  answered  by  the  senate,  that  the  Romans 
fought  their  enemies  openly,  and  never  used 
perfidious  measures.  Tacit.  An.  2,  c.  88. 

Adherbal,  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  Of 
Masinissa,  wras  besieged  in  Cirta,  and  put  • 
death,  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  imploring  he 
aid  of  Rome,  B.  C.  112.  Sallust,  in  Jug. 

Adiierbas,  the  husband  of '•  Dido.  Vid.  Si- 
chaeus. 

Adiante,  a  daughter -of  Danaus.  Apollod.  2, 

c.  11. 

AdiatOrix,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  who,  to 
gain  Antony’s  favour,  slaughtered,  in  one  night, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  colony  of  He- 
raclea,  in  Pontus.  lie  was  taken  at  Actium,  led 
in  triumph  by  Augustus,  and  strangled  in  prison. 
Strab.  12. 

Adimantus,  a  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  taken  by  the  Spartans.  All  the  men  of 
the  fleet  were  put  to  death,  except  Adimantus, 
because  he  had  opposed  the  designs  of  his 
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countrymen,  who  intended  to  mutilate  all  the 
Spartans.  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grose.  Pausanias  says, 

4,  c.  17, 1.  10,  c.  9,  that  the  Spartans  had  bribed 

him. - A  brother  of  Plato.  Laert.  3. - A 

Corinthian  general,  who  reproached  Themis- 

tocles  with  his  exile. - A  king  strufck  with 

thunder,  for  saying  that  Jupiter  deserved  no  sa¬ 
crifices.  Ovid,  in  Ibin.  33 7. 

AdmEta,  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  was  priest¬ 
ess  of  Juno’s  temple  at  Argos. - One  of  the 

Oceanides.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  349. 

AdmEtus,  son  of  Pheres  and  Clymene,  king 
of  Plierae  in  Thessaly,  married  Theone  daughter 
of  Thestor,  and  after  her  death  Alceste  daughter 
of  Pelias.  Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven, 
is  said  to  have  tended  his  flocks  for  nine  years, 
and  to  have  obtained  from  the  Parcse,  that  Ad- 
metus  should  never  die,  if  another  person  laid 
down  his  life  for  him.  This  was  cheerfully 
done  by  Alceste.  Admetus  was  one  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts,  and  was  at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian 
boar.  Pelias  promised  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage  only  to  him  who  could  bring  him  a  cha¬ 
riot  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar.  Adme¬ 
tus  did  this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo,  and  obtained 
Alceste  in  marriage.  Some  say  that  Hercules 
brought  him  back  Alceste  from  hell.  Senec.  in 
Medea. — Hygin.  fab.  50,  51,  &  243. — Ovid,  de 
Art.  Am.  3. — Apollod.  1,  c.  8  &  9,  &c. — Tibull. 

2,  el.  3. — Paus.  5,  c.  17. - -A  king  of  the  Mo- 

lossi,  to  whom  Themistocles  fled  for  protection. 

C.  Ncp.  in  Them.  8. - An  officer  of  Alexander, 

killed  at  the  siege  of  Tyre.  Diod.  17. 

AdOnia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Adonis,  first 
celebrated  at  Byblos  in  Phoenicia.  They  lasted 
two  days,  the  first  of  which  was  spent  in  howl- 
ings  and  lamentations,  the  second  in  joyful  cla¬ 
mours,  as  if  Adonis  was  returned  to  life.  In 
some  towns  of  Greece  and  Egypt  they  lasted 
eight  days.  Only  women  were  admitted,  and 
such  as  did  not  appear  were  compelled  to  pros¬ 
titute  themselves  for  one  day.  The  time  of  the 
celebration  was  supposed  to  be  very  unlucky. 
The  fleet  of  Nicias  sailed  from  Athens  to  Sicily 
«vn  that  day,  whence  many  unfortunate  omens 
were  drawn.  Pint,  in  Nicia. — Ammian.  22,  c.  9. 

AdOnis,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his  daughter 
Myrrha,  [Fid.  Myrrlia ]  was  the  favourite  of 
Venus.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  was  often 
cautioned  by  his  mistress  not  to  hunt  wild 
beasts,  for  fear  of  being  killed  in  the  attempt. 
This  advve  he  slighted,  and  at  last  received  a 
mortal  bite  from  a  wild  boar  which  he  had 
wounded,  and  Venus,  after  shedding  many  tears 
at  his  death,  changed  him  into  a  flower  called 
anemony.  Proserpine  is  said  to  have  restore^ 
him  to  life,  on  condition  that  he  should  spend 
six  "months  with  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  Venus.  This  implies  the  alternate  return 
of  summer  and  winter.  Adonis  is  often  taken 
for  Osiris,  because  the  festivals  of  both  were 
often  begun  with  mournful  lamentations,  and 
finished  with  a  revival  of  joy,  as  if  they  were 
returning  to  life  again.  Adonis  had  temples 
raised  to  his  memory,  and  is  said  by  soma  to 
have  been  beloved  by  Apolio  and  Bacchus. 
ylpollod.  3,  c.  14. — Propert.  2,  el.  13,  v.  53. — 
Virg.  Ed.  10,  v.  18. — Bion.  in  Adon. — Hygin. 
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58,  164,  248,  Sue.— Ovid.  Met.  10,  fttb.  10*  - 
Musceus  de  Her. — Paus.  2,  c.  20,  1.  9,  c.  41. 

- A  river  of  Phoenicia,  which  falls  into  the 

Mediterranean,  below  Byblus. 

Adramyttium,  an  Athenian  colony  on  the 
sea  coast  of  Mysia,  near  the  Caycus.  Strab.  13. 
— Thucyd.  5,  c.  1. 

AdrAna,  a  river  in  Germany.  Tac.  Ann.  1, 
c.  56. 

Adranum,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  vEtna,  with 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  chief  deity  of 
the  place  is  called  Adranus.  His  temple  was 
guarded  by  1000  dogs.  Plut.  in  Timol. 

Adrasta,  one  of  the  Oceanides  who  nursed 
Jupiter.  Hygin.  fab.  182. 

Adrastia,  a  fountain  of  Sicyon.  Paus.  2,  c. 

15. - A  mountain.  Plut.  in  Lucul. - A 

country  near  Troy,  called  after  Adrastus,  who 
built  there  a  temple  to  Nemesis.  Here  Apollo 

had  an  oracle.  Strab.  13. - A  daughter  of 

Jupiter  and  Necessity.  She  is  called  by  some 
Nemesis,  and  is  the  punisher  of  injustice.  The 
Egyptians  placed  her  above  the  moon,  whence 
she  looked  down  upon  the  actions  of  men.  Strab. 

13. - A  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  some 

attribute  the  nursing  of  Jupiter.  Apol.  1,  c.  1. 

Adrastii  Campi,  a  plain  near  the  Granicus, 
where  Alexander  first  defeated  Darius.  Justin. 
11,  c.  6. 

Adrastus,  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache, 
was  king  of  Argos.  Polynices  being  banished 
from  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  fled  to 
Argos,  where  he  married  Argia,  daughter  of 
Adrastus.  The  king  assisted  his  son-in-law, 
and  marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army 
headed  by  seven  of  his  most  famous  generals. 
All  perished  in  the  war,  except  Adrastus,  who, 
with  a  few  men  saved  from  slaughter,  fled  to 
Athens,  and  implored  the  aid  of  Theseus  against 
the  Thebans,  who  opposed  the  burying  cf  the 
Argives  slain  in  battle.  Theseus  went  his 
assistance,  and  was  victorious.  Adrastus,  after 
a  long  reign,  died  through  grief,  occasioned  b* 
the  death  of  his  son  iEgialeus.  A  temprn  was 
raised  to  his  memory  at  Sicyon.  Virg.  AEn.  6, 
v.  480. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  7. — Stat. 
Theb.  4  &c  5. — Hygin.  fab.  68,  69,  &  70. — Paus. 

I,  c.  39.  1.  8.  c.  25.  1.  10,  c.  90. — Herod  t.  5, 

c.  67,  &c. - A  peripatetic  philosopher,  dis¬ 

ciple  to  Aristotle.  It  is  supposed  that  a  copy 
of  his  treatise  on  harmonics  is  preserved  in  the 

Vatican. - A  Phrygian  prince,  who  having 

inadvertently  killed  his  brother,  fled  to  Croesus, 
where  he  was  humanely  received,  and  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  his  son  Atys.  In  hunting  a 
wild  boar,  Adrastus  slew  the  young  prince,  and 
in  his  despair  k'lled  himself  on  his  grave.  He- 

rodot.  1,  c.  35,  Occ. - A  Lydian,  who  assisted 

the  Greeks  against  the  Persians.  Paus.  7,  c. 
5. - A  soothsayer  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer. 

II.  2  &  6. - The  father  of  Euryuice,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Hus  the  Trojan.  Apollod.  2,  c.  12. - A 

king  ot  Sicyon,  who  reigned  four  years,  B.  C. 
1215. - A  son  of  Hercules.  Hygin.  242. 

Adria,  Adrianum,  or  AdriatIcum  mare 
a  sea  lying  between  Hlyricum  and  Italy,  now 
called  the  gulf  of  Venice,  first  made  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Phocseans 
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Iferodut.  1. — Forat.  1,  od.  S3.  1.  3,  od.  3  and 
9. 

AnniAjropSLis,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  He- 

orus. - -Another  in  Attolia, — Pisidia, — and 

Bithynia. 

Adrianus,  the  15th  emperor  of  Rome.  He 
is  represented  as  an  active,  learned,  warlike, 
and  austere  general.  He  came  to  Britain, 
where  he  built  a  wall  between  the  modem 
towns  of  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  60  miles  long, 
to  protect  the  Britons  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Caledonians.  He  killed  in  battle  500,000  Jews 
who  had  rebelled,  and  built  a  city  on  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  AElia.  His  me¬ 
mory  was  so  retentive,  that  he  remembered 
jvery  incident  of  his  life,  and  knew  all  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  his  army  by  name.  He  was  the  first 
emperor  who  wore  a  long  beard,  and  this  he 
did  to  hide  the  warts  on  his  face.  His  succes¬ 
sors  followed  his  example,  not  through  neces¬ 
sity,  but  for  ornament.  He  went  always  bare¬ 
headed,  and  in  long  marches  always  travelled 
on  foot.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  virtues  of  his  adopted  father  and  pre¬ 
decessor  Trajan :  he  remitted  all  arrears  due  to 
his  treasury  for  16  years,  and  publicly  burnt  the 
account-books,  that  his  word  might  not  be  sus¬ 
pected.  His  peace  with  the  Parthians  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  wish  of  punishing  the  other  ene¬ 
mies  of  Rome,  more  than  from  the  effects  of  fear. 
The  travels  of  Adrian  were  not  for  the  display  of 
imperial  pride,  but  to  see  whether  justice  was 
distributed  impartially ;  and  public  favour  was 
courted  by  a  condescending  behaviour,  and  the 
meaner  familiarity  of  bathing  with  the  common 
people.  It  is  said  that  he  wished  to  enrol 
Christ  among  the  gods  of  Rome ;  but  his  appa¬ 
rent  lenity  towards  the  Christians  was  disproved 
by  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Jupiter  on  the 
spot  where  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  one 
to  Venus  on  Mount  Calvary.  The  weight  of 
diseases  became  intolerable.  Adrian  attempted 
to  destroy  himself;  and  when  prevented,  he 
exclaimed,  that  the  lives  of  others  were  in  his 
hands,  but  not  his  own.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  life,  and  published  it  under  the  name  of 
one  of  his  domestics.  He  died  of  a  dysentery 
at  Baiae,  July  10,  A.  D.  138,  in  the  72d  year 

of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  21  years.  Dio. - 

An  officer  of  Lucullus.  Pint,  in  Lncul. - A 

rhetorician  of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus, 
who  wrote  seven  books  of  metamorphoses,  be¬ 
sides  other  treatises  now  lost. 

AdrimEtl'm,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  built  by  the  Phoenicians.  Sallust, 
in  Jag. 

Adualaca,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now 
Tongress,  on  the  Maese. 

Adui.a,  a  mountain  among  the  Rlioetian 
Alps,  near  which  the  Rhine  takes  its  rise,  now 
St.  Gothard. 

AdrymacuIdje,  a  maritime  people  of  Africa, 
near  Egypt.  Herodot.  4,  c.  168. 

AEa,  a  huntress  changed  into  an  island  of 
the  same  name  by  the  gods,  to  rescue  her  from 
the  pursuit  of  her  lover,  the  river  Phasis.  It 
had  a  town  called  Ata,  which  was  the  capital 

of  Cul’his.  Fluce.  5,  v.  426. - -A  town  of 
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Thessaly, — of  Africa. - A  fountain  of  Mace¬ 

donia  near  Amydon. 

AEacEa,  games  at  /Egina,  in  honour  of 
Abacus. 

JEacIdas,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  and  brother  to  Olympias.  He  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  his  subjects  for  his  continual  wars 
with  Macedonia.  He  left  a  son,  Pyrrhus,  only 
two  yea's  old,  whom  Chaucus  king  of  Illyricuin 
educated.  Paus.  1,  c.  11. 

AEacIdes,  a  patronymic  of  the  descendants 
of  Abacus,  such  as  Achilles,  Peleus,  Pyrrhus, 
&c.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  103,  &c. 

Abacus,  son  of  Jupiter  by  A2gina  daughter 
of  Asopus,  was  king  of  the  island  of  (Enopia, 
which  he  called  by  his  mother’s  name.  A  pes¬ 
tilence  having  destroyed  all  his  subjects,  he 
entreated  Jupiter  to  repeople  his  kingdom;  and 
according  to  his  desire,  all  the  ants  which  were 
in  an  old  oak  were  changed  into  men,  and  called 
by  Abacus  myrmidons,  from  fivpfiyZ,  an  ant. 
Abacus  married  Endeis,  by  whom  he  had  Tela¬ 
mon  and  Peleus.  He  afterwards  had  Pliocus 
by  Psamathe,  one  of  the  Nereids.  He  was  a 
man  of  such  integrity  that  the  ancients  have 
made  him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell,  with  Minos 
and  Rhadamanthus.  Horat.  2,  od.  13;  1.  4, 
od.  8. — Paus.  1,  c.  44.  1.  2,  c.  29. — Ovid.  Met. 

7,  fab.  25.  1.  13,  v.  25. — Propert.  4,  el.  12. — 
Plut.  de  consol,  ad  Apoll. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

AE;e,  AS  a,  or  ASa:a,  an  island  of  Colchis, 
in  the  Phasis.  Ajolfon.  3. 

JEx. a,  a  name  given  to  Circe,  because  born 
at  AEse.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  386. 

A2antEujyi,  a  city  of  Troas,  where  Ajax  was 

buried.  Plin.  5,  c.  30. - An  island  near  the 

Thracian  Chersonesus.  Id.  4,  c.  12. 

ASantIdes,  a  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  intimate 
with  Darius.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Hip- 

pias,  tyrant  of  Athens.  Thucyd.  6,  c.  59. - - 

One  of  the  seven  poets,  called  Pleiades. 

AEantis,  an  Athenian  tribe.  Plut.  Symp.  2. 

A2as,  a  river  of  Epirus,  falling  into  the  Io¬ 
nian  sea.  In  the  fable  of  Io,  Ovid  describes  it 
as  falling  into  the  Peneus,  and  meeting  other 
rivers  at  Tempe.  This  some  have  supposed  to 
be  a  geographical  mistake  of  the  poet.  Lucan. 
6,  v.  261. —  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  552. 

AEatus,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Poly- 
clea,  was  descended  from  Hercules.  An  oracle 
having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two  touched 
the  land  after  crossing  the  Achelous  should  ob¬ 
tain  the  kingdom,  Polyclea  pretended  to  be 
lame,  and  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to  carry 
her  across  on  his  shoulders.  When  they  came 
near  the  opposite  side,  Polyclea  leaped  ashore 
from  her  brother’s  back,  exclaiming  that  the 
kingdom  was  her  own.  AEatus  joined  her  in 
her  exclamation,  and  afterwards  married  her, 
and  reigned  conjointly  with  her.  Their  son 
Thessalus  gave  his  name  to  Thessaly.  Polytin. 

8. 

A)chmacOras,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Pliyl- 
lone,  daughter  of  Alcimedon.  When  the  fa¬ 
ther  heard  that  his  daughter  had  had  a  child, 
he  exposed  her  and  the  infant  in  the  woods  to 
wild  beasts,  where  Hercules,  conducted  by  the 
noise  of  a  magpie  which  imitated  the  cries  of  a 
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child,  found  and  delivered  them-  Pans.  8,  c. 

3  2. 

Echmis,  succeeded  liis  father  Polymnestor, 
on  the  throne  of  Arcadia,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
pompus  of  Sparta.  Paus.  8,  c.  5. 

Edepsum,  a  tovm  of  Euboea.  Plin.  4,  c. 
12. — Strab.  10. 

Edessa,  or  Edessa,  a  town  near  Pella.  Ce- 
ranus  king  of  Macedonia  took  it  by  following 
goats  that  sought  shelter  from  the  rain,  and 
called  it,  from  that  circumstance,  Egeas.  It 
was  the  burying-place  of  the  Macedonian 
kings;  and  an  oracle  had  said,  that  as  long  as 
the  kings  were  buried  there,  so  long  would 
their  kingdom  subsist.  Alexander  was  buried 
in  a  different  place ;  and  on  that  account  some 
authors  have  said  that  the  kingdom  became 
extinct.  Justin.  7,  c.  1. 

AdicUla  Ridiculi,  a  temple  raised  to  the 
god  of  mirth,  from  the  following  circumstance: 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Hannibal  marched  to 
Rome,  whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather;  which  caused  so 
much  joy  in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a 
temple  to  the  god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was 
worshipped  at  Sparta.  Pint,  in  Lyc.  Agid.  et 
Cleom. — Pausanias  also  mentions  a  Srtog  ye\u)- 
toq. 

Ediles, •»  Roman  magistrates,  that  had  the 
care  of  all  buildings,  baths  and  aqueducts,  and 
examined  the  weights  and  measures,  that  no¬ 
thing  might  be  sold  without  its  due  value. 
There  were  three  different  sorts:  the  Ediles 
Plebeii,  or  Minores ;  the  Majores  Ediles,  and 
the  Ediles  Cereales. — The  plebeian  ediles 
were  two,  first  created  with  the  tribunes ;  they 
presided  over  the  more  minute  affairs  of  the 
state,  good  order,  and  the  reparation  of  the 
streets.  They  procured  all  the  provisions  of 
the  city,  and  executed  the  decrees  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Majores  and  Cereales  had  greater 
privileges,  though  they  at  first  shared  in  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  plebeian  ediles ;  they  appeared 
with  more  pomp,  and  were  allowed  to  sit  pub¬ 
licly  in  ivory  chairs.  The  office  of  an  edile 
was  honourable,  and  was  always  the  primary 
step  to  greater  honours  in  the  republic.  The 
ediles  were  chosen  from  the  plebeians  for  127 
years,  till  A.  U.  C.  388.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c. 
14. — Cic.  Legib.  3. 

Edipsus,  a  town  of  Euboea. 

Editimi,  or  Editui,  a  name  which  was 
given  to  the  treasurers  of  the  temple. 

Edituus,  a  Roman  poet. 

Etias,  a  patronymic. 

Edon,  daughter  of  Pandarus,  married  Ze- 
thus  brother  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  Itylus.  She  was  so  jealous  of  her 
sister  Niobe,  because  she  had  more  children 
than  herself,  that  she  resolved  to  murder  the 
elder,  who  was  educated  with  Itylus.  She  by 
mistake  killed  her  own  son,  and  was  changed 
into  a  nightingale  as  she  attempted  to  kill  her¬ 
self.  Homer.  Od.  19. 

Edui,  or  Hedui,  a  powerful  nation  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  which  for  a  long  time  maintained  a  war 
against  J.  Caesar.  Cats,  de  bell.  Gall. 

JE  Eta,  or  Eetes,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of 
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Sol,  and  Perseis  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was  fa 
ther  of  Medea,  Absyrtus,  and  Chalciope,  by 
Idya,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  killed  Phryxus 
son  of  Athamas,  who  had  fled  to  his  court  on  a 
golden  ram.  This  murder  he  committed  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  fleece  of  the  golden  ram.  The  Argo¬ 
nauts  came  against  Colchis,  and  recovered  the 
golden  fleece  by  means  of  Medea,  though  it  was 
guarded  by  bulls  that  breathed  fire,  and  by  a 
venomous  dragon.  Their  expedition  has  been 
celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets.  [Fid.  Jason , 
Medea,  and  Phryxus .]  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Ovid. 
Met.  7,  fab.  1,  &c. — Paus.  2,  c.  3. — Justin.  42, 
c.  2. — Flacc.  et  Oi~pheus  in  Argon. 

Eetias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Medea,  as 
daughter  of  Eetes.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  9. 

-Eg a,  an  island  of  the  Egean  sea  between 
Tenedos  and  Chios. 

EgEas,  a  town ,  whose  inhabitants  are  called 
Egeates.  [ Vid .  Edessa.] 

JEgje,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  same  as 
Edessa.  Some  writers  make  them  different, 
but  Justin  proves  this  to  be  erroneous,  7,  c.  1. — 

Plin.  4,  c.  10. - A  town  of  Euboea,  whence 

Neptune  is  called  Egaeus.  Strab.  9. 

Eg  /eje,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Cilicia.  Lu¬ 
can.  3,  v.  227. 

Egjeon,  one  of  Lycaon’s  50  sons.  Apollod. 

3,  c.  8. - 'The  son  of  Coelus,  or  of  Pontus  and 

Terra.  He  is  the  same  as  Briareus.  [  Vid.  Bri- 
areus .]  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  a  notorious 
pirate,  chiefly  residing  at  Ega,  whence  his 
name ;  and  that  the  fable  about  his  100  hands 
arises  from  his  having  100  men  to  manage  his 
oars  in  his  piratical  excursions.  Vv'g.  JEn.  10, 
v.  565. 

EciEUM  mare,  (now  Archipelago)  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  dividing  Greece  from  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  full  of  islands,  some  of  which  are 
called  Cyclades,  others  Sporades,  &c.  The  word 
Egeum  is  derived  by  some  from  Egae,  a  town 
of  Euboea;  or  from  the  number  of  islands  which 
it  contains,  that  appear  above  the  sea,  as  aiyeg, 
goats;  or  from  Egeus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
drowned  himself  in  it.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. — Strab. 
7. 

Egjeus,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  from  Eg® 

in  Euboea.  Strab.  9. - A  river  of  Corcyra. 

- A  plain  in  Phocis. 

Egaleos,  or  Egaleum,  a  mountain  of  At¬ 
tica  opposite  Salamis,  on  which  Xerxes  sat  du¬ 
ring  the  engagement  of  his  fleet  with  the  Gre¬ 
cian  ships  in  the  adjacent  sea.  Herodot.  8,  c.  90. 
— Thucyd.  2,  c.  19. 

Egan,  [Gr<rc.  aiyav  or  cuyacovj  the  Egean 
sea.  Stat.  Theb.  5,  v.  56. 

Egas,  a  place  of  Euboea. - Another  near 

Daunia  in  Italy.  Polyb.  3. 

Egates,  a  promontory  of  Eolia. - Islands 

opposite  Carthage,  called  Arae  by  Virg.  JEn.  1, 
near  which  the  Romans,  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  242  B.  C.  Liv. 
21,  c.  10  &  41.  1.  22,  c.  54.— Mela,  2,  c.  7 

EgEleon,  a  town  of  Macedonia  taken  by 
king  Attalus.  Liv.  31,  c.  46. 

EgEria.  Vid.  Egeria. 

Egesta,  the  daughter  of  Hippotes,  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  Egestus,  called  Acestes.  Virg.  JEn.  1, 
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v.  554. - An  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  near 

mount  Eryx,  destroyed  by  Agatliocles.  J)iod.  10. 

ASgetjs,  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion, 
being  desirous  of  having  children,  went  to  con¬ 
sult  the  oracle,  and  in  his  return,  stopped  at 
the  couit  of  Pittheus  king  of  Troezene,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  YEthra  in  marriage. 
He  left  her  pregnant,  and  told  her,  if  she 
had  a  son,  to  send  him  to  Athens  as  soon  as 
lie  could  lift  a  stone  under  which  he  had 
concealed  his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  was 
to  be  known  to  Aegeus,  who  did  not  wish  to 
make  any  public  discovery  of  a  son,  for  fear 
of  his  nephews,  the  Pallantides,  who  expected 
his  crown.  ASthra  became  mother  of  Theseus, 
whom  she  accordingly  sent  to  Athens  with 
his  father’s  sword.  At  that  time  iEgeus  lived 
with  Medea,  the  divorced  wife  of  Jason. 
When  Theseus  came  to  Athens  Medea  at¬ 
tempted  to  poison  him ;  but  ho  escaped,  and 
upon  shewing  iEgeus  the  sword  he  wore,  dis¬ 
covered  himself  to  be  his  son.  When  The¬ 
seus  returned  from  Crete  after  the  death  of 
the  Minotaur,  lie  forgot  to  hoist  up  white 
sails  as  a  signal  of  his  success ;  and  iEgeus,  at 
the  sight  of  black  sails,  concluding  that  his  son 
was  dead,  threw  himself  from  a  high  rock  into 
the  sea;  which,  from  him,  as  some  suppose, 
has  been  called  the  Aegean.  iEgeus  reigned 
48  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1235.  [Vid.  Theseus, 
Minotaurus,  and  Medea .]  Apollod.  1,  c.  8,  9.  1. 
3,  c.  15. — Pans.  1,  c.  5,  22,  38.  1.  4,  c.  2. — 
Pint,  in  Thes. — Hygin.  fab.  37  &  43. 

yEgiAle,  one  of  Phaeton’s  sisters  changed 
into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber.  They 

are  called  Heliades. - A  daughter  of  A  dr  as- 

tus,  by  Amphitea  daughter  of  Pronax.  She 
married  Diomedes,  in  whose  absence,  during 
the  Trojan  war,  she  prostituted  herself  to  her 
servants,  and  chiefly  to  Cometes,  whom  the 
king  had  left  master  of  his  house.  At  his  re¬ 
turn,  Diomedes  being  told  of  his  wife’s  wanton¬ 
ness,  went  to  settle  in  Daunia.  Some  say  that 
Venus  implanted  those  vicious  and  lustful  pro¬ 
pensities  in  iEgiale,  to  revenge  herself  on  Dio¬ 
medes,  who  had  wounded  her  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  350. — Homer.  II.  5,  v.  412. 
— Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Stat.  3,  Silv.  5,  v.  48. 

YEgialEa,  an  island  near  Peloponnesus,  in 

the  Cretan  sea. - Another  in  the  Ionian  sea, 

near  the  Echinades.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Herodot. 
6,  c.  10 7. - The  ancient  name  of  Peloponne¬ 

sus. 

yEgialeus,  son  of  Adrastus  by  Amphitea  or 
Demoanassa,  wras  one  of  the  Epigoni,  i.  e.  one 
of  the  sons  of  those  generals  who  wrere  killed 
in  the  first  Theban  war.  They  went  against 
the  Thebans,  who  had  refused  io  give  burial  to 
their  fathers,  and  were  victorious.  They  all 
returned  home  safe,  except  YEgialeus,  who  was 
killed.  Thai  expedition  is  called  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni.  Paus.  1,  c.  43,  44.  1.  2,  c.  20.  1. 

9,  c.  5. — Apollod.  I,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  7. - The 

same  as  Absyrtus  brother  to  Medea.  Justin. 
42,  c.  3. 

yEgialus,  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  entrusted 
with  the  kingdom  of  Achaia  by  king  Apis  going 
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to  Egypt.  Peloyonnesus  was  called  vEgialea 

trom  him. - A  man  who  founded  the  king 

dom  of  Sicyon  2091  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  reigned  52  years. 

yEgialus,  a  name  given  to  part  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  [Vid.  Achaia.]  Paus.  5,  c.  1.  1.  7,  c. 

I.  - An  inconsiderable  town  of  Pontus. - A 

city  of  Asia  Minor. - A  city  of  Thrace  near 

the  Strymon. - A  mountain  of  Galatia. - A 

city  of  Pontus. - Another  in  Ethiopia. 

yEgIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Theseus.  Homer. 

II.  1,  v.  265. 

yEgIla,  a  place  in  Laconia,  where  Aristo- 
menes  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  crowd  of  reli¬ 
gious  wromen  whom  he  had  attacked.  Paus.  4, 
c.  17. 

yEgieia,  an  island  between  Crete  and  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. - A  place  in  Euboea.  Herodot.  6, 

c.  101. 

-Egimius,  an  old  man  who  lived,  according 

to  Anacreon,  200  years.  Plin.  7,  c.  48. - A 

king  of  Doris,  whom  Hercules  assisted  to  con¬ 
quer  the  Lapithee.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

yEgimOrus,  or  yEgimUrus,  an  island  near 
Libya._  Liv.  29,  c.  27. 

-EgIna,  daughter  of  Asopus,  had  Abacus  by 
Jupiter  changed  into  a  flame  of  fire.  She  af¬ 
terwards  married  Actor,  son  of  Myrmidon,  lyy 
whom  she  had  some  children,  who  conspired 
against  their  father.  Some  say  that  she  was 
changed  by  Jupiter  into  the  island  which  bean 
her  name.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strab.  8. — Mela,  2, 
c.  7. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  12. — Paus.  2,  c. 

5  &  29. - An  island  formerly  called  CEnopia 

in  a  part  of  the  JEgean  sea,  called  Saronieus  Si¬ 
nus.  The  inhabitants  wrere  once  destroyed  by  a 
pestilence,  and  the  country  was  re-peopled  by  ants 
changed  into  men  by  Jupiter,  at  the  prayer  of 
king  YEacus.  They  were  very  powerful  by  sea, 
and  gave  themselves  to  Darius  wThen  he  de¬ 
manded  submission  from  all  the  Greeks.  The 
Athenians  under  Pericles  expelled  them  from 
their  possessions ;  the  island  is  now  called  En- 
gia.  Herodot.  5,  6,  &  7. — Paus.  2,  c.  29. — 
Strab.  8. — JEhan.  V.  H.  12.  c.  10. 

yEginEta  Paulus,  a  physician  born  in 
^Egina.  He  flourished  in  the  age  of  Galen, 
whose  compositions  he  revised  and  published  rn 
seven  books. 

yEgInEtes,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  in  wdiose  ag 
Lycurgus  instituted  his  famous  laws.  Paus.  1 
c.  5. 

yEgiochus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
using  the  goat  Amalthasa’s  skin,  instead  of  a 
shield,  in  the  war  of  the  Titans.  Diod.  5. 

yEgIpan,  a  name  of  Pan,  because  he  had 
goat’s  feet. 

yEgIra,  a  town  between  YEtolia  and  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. - A  town  of  Achaia.  Paus.  7,  c. 

26  — Herodot.  1,  c.  145. 

yEgiroessa,  a  town  of  YEtolia.  Herodot.  1 
c.  149. 

yEgis,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  airo  rrjQatycg, 
a  goat's  skin.  This  was  the  goat  Amalthaea 
with  whose  skin  he  covered  his  shield.  The 
goat  was  placed  among  the  constellations.  Ju 
piter  gave  this  shield  to  Pallas,  who  placed 
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apon  It  Medusa’s  head,  which  turned  into 
stones  all  those  who  fixed  their  eyes  upon  u. 
Virg.  Ere.  8,  v.  352  &  435. 

Egisthus  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of  Thy- 
estes  by  his  daughter  Pelopea.  Thyestes  being 
at  variance  with  his  brother  Atreus,  was  told 
by  the  oracle  that  his  wrongs  could  be  revenged 
only  by  a  son  bom  of  himself  and  his  daughter. 
To  avoid  such  an  incest,  Pelopea  had  been  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  service  of  Minerva  by  her  father, 
who  some  time  after  met  her  in  a  wood,  and 
ravished  her,  without  knowing  who  she  was. 
Pelopea  kept  the  sword  of  her  ravislier,  and 
finding  it  to  be  her  father’s,  exposed  the  child 
she  had  brought  forth.  The  child  was  pre¬ 
served,  and  when  grown  up,  presented  with 
the  sword  of  his  mother’s  ravisher.  Pelopea, 
soon  after  this  melancholy  adventure,  had  mar¬ 
ried  her  uncle  Atreus,  wiio  received  into  his  house 
her  natural  son.  As  Thyestes  had  debauched  the 
first  wife  of  Atreus,  Atreus  sent  Egisthus  to 
put  him  to  death;  but  Thyestes  knowing  the 
assassin’s  sword,  discovered  he  was  his  own 
son,  and,  fully  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  sent  him 
back  to  murder  Atreus.  After  this  murder 
Thyestes  ascended  the  throne,  and  banished 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  the  sons,  or,  as 
others  say,  the  grandsons  of  Atreus.  These 
children  were  taken  care  of  by  (Eneus,  king  of 
Etolia.  By  their  maniage  with  the  daughters 
of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  they  were  em¬ 
powered  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  in 
which  Agamemnon  succeeded,  while  Menelaus 
reigned  in  his  father-in-law’s  place.  Egisthus 
had  been  reconciled  to  the  son  of  Atreus ;  and 
when  they  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  was  left 
guardian  of  Agamemnon’s  kingdom,  and  of  his 
wife  Clytemnestra.  Egisthus  fell  in  love  with 
Clytemnestra,  and  lived  with  her.  On  Aga¬ 
memnon’s  return,  these  two  adulterers  mur¬ 
dered  him,  and,  by  a  public  marriage  strength¬ 
ened  themselves  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 
Orestes,  Agamemnon’s  son,  would  have  shared 
his  father’s  fate,  had  not  his  sister  Electra  pri¬ 
vately  sent  him  to  his  uncle  Strophius,  king  of 
Phocis,  wrhere  he  contracted  the  most  intimate 
friendship  with  his  cousin  Pylades.  Some 
time  after,  Orestes  came  to  Mycenae,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Egisthus,  and  resolved  to  punish  the 
murderers  off  his  father,  in  conjunction  with 
Electra,  who  lived  in  disguise  in  the  tyrant’s 
family.  To  effect  this  more  effectually,  Electra 
publicly  declared  that  her  brother  Orestes  was 
dead ;  upon  which  Egisthus  and  Clytemnestra 
went  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  thanks 
to  the  god  for  his  death.  Orestes,  who  had 
secretly  concealed  himself  in  the  temple,  at¬ 
tacked  them,  and  put  them  both  to  death,  after 
a  reign  of  seven  years.  They  were  buried 
without  the  city  walls.  [Vid.  Agamemnon,  Thy- 
esles,  Orestes,  Clytemnestra,  Pylades,  and  Electra.] 
Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  161.  Trist.  2,  v.  396. — Hy- 
gin.  fab.  87  &  88. — JElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42. — 
Pans.  2,  c.  16,  &c. — Sophocl.  in  Electra. — EV 
ehyl.  et  Senec.  in  Agam. — Homer.  Od.  3  &  11. 

- Pompey  used  to  call  J.  C;esar  Egisthus, 

On  account  of  his  adultery  with  his  wife  Mutia, 
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whom  he  repudiated,  after  she  had  borne  hit* 

three  children.  Suet,  in  Cits.  50. 

EgItum,  a  town  of  Eolia,  on  a  mountain 
eight  miles  from  the  sea.  Thucyd.  3,  c.  97. 

Egium,  a  town  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 

Egle,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Esculapius 

and  Lampetie. - A  nymph,  daughter  of  Sol 

and  Neaera.  Virg.  Ec.  6,  v.  20. - A  nympa. 

daughter  of  Panopeus,  beloved  by  Theseus  after 

he  had  left  Ariadne,  Pint,  in  Thes. - One  of 

the  Hesperides. - One  of  the  Graces. - A 

prostitute.  Martial.  1,  ep.  95. 

Egles,  a  Samian  wrestler,  bom  dumb. 
Seeing  some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a 
contest,  he  broke  the  string  which  held  his 
tongue,  through  the  desire  of  speaking,  and 
ever  after  spoke  with  ease.  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 

EglEtes,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

EglOge,  a  nurse  of  Nero.  Sueton.  in  Ner.  50 

EgocEros,  or  Capricornus,  an  animal  intr 
which  Pan  transformed  himself,  when  flying 
befbre  Typhon  in  the  war  with  the  giants.  Ju 
piter  made  him  a  constellation.  Lucret.  1,  v. 
613. 

Egon,  a  shepherd.  Virg.  Eel. — Theocrit. 

Idyl. - -A  promontory  of  Lemnos. - A  name 

of'  the  Egean  sea.  Flacc.  1,  v.  628. - -A 

boxer  of  Zacynthus,  who  dragged  a  large  bull 
by  the  heel  from  a  mountain  into  the  city. 
Theocrit.  Idyl.  4. 

Egos  potamos,  i.  e.  the  goat's  river,  a  town 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  with  a  river 
where  the  Athenian  fleet,  consisting  of  180 
ships,  was  defeated  by  Lysander,  on  the  13th 
Dec.  B.  C.  405,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Plin.  2,  c.  58. 
— Paus.  3,  c.  8  &  11. 

EgosAo.t.,  an  Asiatic  nation  under  Attalus, 
with  whom  he  conquered  Asia,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  a  settlement  near  the  Hellespont.  Polyb. 
5. 

Egus  and  Roscii.lus,  two  brothers  amongst 
the  Allobroges,  who  deserted  from  Caesar  to 
Pompey.  Caes.  bell.  civ.  3,  c.  59. 

Egy,  a  town  near  Sparta,  destroyed  be¬ 
cause  its  inhabitants  were  suspected  by  the 
Spartans  of  favouring  the  Arcadians.  Pans.  3, 
c.  2. 

Egypanes,  a  nation  in  the  middle  of  Africa, 
whose  body  is  human  above  the  waist,  and  that 
of  a  goat  below.  Mela,  1,  c.  4  &  8. 

Egypsus,  a  town  of  the  Getae,  near  the  Da¬ 
nube.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  ep.  8.  1.  4,  ep.  7. 

Egyptii,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  [Fid. 
Egyptus.] 

Egyptium  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

Egyptus,  son  of  Belus,  and  brother  to  Da- 
naus,  gave  his  50  sons  in  marriage  to  the  50 
daughters  of  his  brother.  Danaus,  who  had 
established  himself  at  Argos,  and  was  jealous 
of  his  brother,  obliged  all  his  daughters  to 
murder  their  husbands  the  frst  night  of  their 
nuptials.  This  was  executed ;  but  Hyperm- 
nestra  alone  spared  her  husband  Lynceus. 
Even  Egyptus  wras  killed  by  his  niece  Polyx- 
ena.  [Fui.  Danaus,  Danaides,  Lynceus.] — — 
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jflgyptue  was  king,  after  hi*  Mher,  of  a  part 
)f  Africa,  which  from  him  has  been  called 
Egyptus.  Hygin.  fab.  168,  170. — Apollod.  2, 

<•  1  — Ovid.  Heroid.  14. — PaicS.  7 ,  c.  21. 

Egyptus,  an  extensive  country  of  Africa 
watered  by  the  Nile,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Arabia,  and  on  the  west  by  Libya.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  Egyptus  brother  to  Danaus. 
Its  extent,  according  to  modern  calculation, 
is  180  from  north  to  south,  and  it  measures 
120  leagues  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  but  at  the  distance  of  50  leagues  from 
the  sea,  it  diminishes  so  much  as  scarce  to 
measure  7  or  8  leagues  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  east  and  west.  It  is  divided  into 
Lower,  which  lies  near  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Upper,  which  is  towards  the  south. 
Upper  Egypt  is  famous  for  the  town  of  Thebes, 
Lower  Egypt  was  the  most  peopled.  It  contains 
the  Delta,  a  number  of  large  islands,  which, 
from  their  form,  have  been  called  after  the 
fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  This 
country  has  been  the  mother  of  arts  and 
sciences.  The  greatest  part  of  Lower  Egypt  has 
been  formed  by  the  mud  and  sand  which  the 
Nile  carries  down.  The  Egyptians  reckoned 
themselves  the  most  ancient  nation  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  (  Vid.  Psa m metichus.')  Some  authors 
make  them  of  Ethiopian  origin.  They  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  superstition;  they  paid  as 
much  honour  to  the  cat,  the  crocodile,  the  bull, 
and  even  to  onions,  as  to  Isis.  Rain  never  or 
seldom  falls  in  this  country  ;  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  originates  in  the  yearly  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  which  rises  about  25  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  exhibits  a  large  plain  of 
waters,  in  which  are  scattered,  here  and  there, 
the  towns  and  villages,  as  the  Cyclades  in  the 
Egean  sea.  The  air  is  not  wholesome,  the 
population  is  great,  and  the  cattle  very  prolific. 
It  is  said  that  Egypt  once  contained  20,000 
cities.  It  was  governed  by  kings  who  have  im¬ 
mortalized  themselves  by  the  pyramids  they 
have  raised  and  the  canals  they  have  opened. 
The  priests  traced  the  existence  of  the  country 
for  many  thousand  years,  and  fondly  imagined 
that  the  gods  were  their  first  sovereigns,  and 
that  their  monarchy  had  lasted  11,340  years, 
according  to  Herodotus.  According  to  the 
calculation  of  Constantine  Manasses,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Egypt  had  lasted  1663  years  from  its 
beginning  under  Misraim  the  son  of  Ham,  2188 
B.  C.  to  the  conquest  of  Cambyses,  525  B.  C. 
Egypt  revolted  afterwards  from  the  Persian 
power,  B.  C.  414,  and  Amyrtaeus  then  became 
king.  After  him  succeeded  Psammetichus, 
whose  reign  began  408  B.  C.  Nephereus  396. 
Acoris  389.  Psammutliis  376.  Nep  lierites 
four  months,  and  Nectanebis,  375.  Taclios,  or 
Teos,  363.  Nectanebus,  361.  It  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Ochus  350  B.  C.  and  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  Ptolemy  re¬ 
founded  the  kingdom,  and  began  to  reign  323 
B.  C.  Philadelphus,  284.  Evergetes,  246.Philo- 
pater,  221.  Epiphanes,  204.  Philomator,  180. 
and  169,  conjointly  with  Evergetes  II.  or 
Physcon,  for  six  years.  Evergetes  II.  145. 
^athurus  Soter,  and  his  mother  Cl&'patra,  116. 
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Alexander  of  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra,  106.Lathu 
rus  Soter  restored,  88.  Cleopatra  II.  six  months, 
with  Alexander  the  second  1 9  days,  81.  Ptolemy, 
sumamed  Alexander  III.  80.  Dionysius,  sur- 
namedAuletes,  65.  Dionysius  II.  with  Cleopatra 
HI.  51 ,  Cleopatra  III.  with  young  Ptolemy,  46. 
and  in  30  B.  C.  it  was  reduced  by  Augustus  into 
a  Roman  province.  The  history  of  Egypt, 
therefore,  can  be  divided  into  time  epochas; 
the  first  beginning  with  the  foundation  of  the 
empire,  to  the  conquest  of  Cambyses ;  the  second 
ends  at  the  death  of  Alexander ;  and  the  third 
comprehends  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
ends  at  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.  Strab.  17. — Herodot.  2,  3,  &c  7. — 
Theocrit.  Id.  17,  v.  79. — Polyb.  15. — Diod.  1. — 
Piin.  5,  c.  1,  1.  14,  c.  7. — Marcell.  22,  c.  40. — 
Justin.  1. — C.  Nep.  in  Paus.  3,  in  Iphic.  in  Da- 
tam.  3. — Curt  4,  c.  1. — Juv.  15,  v.  175. — Paus. 

1,  c.  14. — Pint,  de  Facie  in  Orb.  Lun.  de  Isid.  et 
Osir.  in  Ptol.  in  Alex. — Mela,  1 ,  c.  9. — Apollod. 

2,  c.  1  &  5. - A  minister  of  Mausolus  king  of 

Caria.  Polycen.  6. — The  ancient  name  of  the 
Nile.  Homer.  Od.  £,  v.  258. — Paus.  9,  c.  40. 

Egys.  Vid.  Egy. 

Egysthus.  Vid.  Egistlius. 

Elia,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  Pint,  in  Syll. - - 

The  name  of  some  towns  built  or  repaired  by 
the  emperor  Adrian. 

Elia  lex,  enacted  by  Elius  Tubero  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  559,  to  send  twro  colonies  into 

the  country  of  the  Brutii.  Liv.  34,  c.  53. - 

Another  A.  U.  C.  568,  ordaining,  that,  in 
public  affairs,  the  augurs  should  observe  the 
appearance  of  the  sky,  and  the  magistrates  be 

empowered  to  postpone  the  business. - 

Another  called  Elia  Sextia,  by  JElius  Sextus, 
A.  U.  C.  756,  which  enacted,  that  all  slaves  who 
bore  any  marks  of  punishment  received  from 
their  masters,  or  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  but  not  rank  as  Roman 
citizens. 

Elia  Petina,  of  the  family  of  Tubero,  mar¬ 
ried  Claudius  Caesar,  by  whom  she  had  a  son. 
The  emperor  divorced  her,  to  marry  Messalina. 
Sueton.  in  Claud.  26. 

Elianus  Claudus,  a  Roman  sophist  of 
Praeneste,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  first 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome ;  but  being  disgusted 
with  his  profession,  he  became  author,  and 
published  treatises  on  animals  in  17  books,  on 
various  history  in  14  books,  &c.  in  Greek,  a 
language  which  lie  preferred  to  Latin.  In  his 
writings  he  shows  himself  very  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  and  relates  many  stories  which  are 
often  devoid  of  elegance  and  purity  of  style; 
though  Pliilostratushas  commended  his  language 
as  superior  to  what  could  be  expected  from  a 
person  wrho  was  neither  bom  nor  educated  in 
Greece.  Elian  died  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age,  A.  D.  140.  The  best  edition  of  Iris  works 
collected  together,  is  that  of  Conrad  Gesner 
folio,  printed  Tiguri,  1556,  though  now  seldom 
to  be  met  with.  Some  attribute  the  treatise  on 
the  tactics  of  the  Greeks  to  another  Elian. 

Elius  and  Elia,  a  family  in  Rome,  so 
poor  that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  were 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  a  little  field. 
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Their  poverty  continued  till  Paulus  conquered 
Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  gave  his  son- 
in-law  JE 1.  Tubero  live  pounds  of  gold  from  the 
oooty.  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  4. 

/Elius  Adrianus,  an  African,  grandfather 

the  emperor  Adrian. - Gallus,  a  Homan 

Knight,  the  first  who  invaded  Arabia  Felix.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Strabo  the  geographer, 
and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him  to  take  a  view 

of  the  country.  Plin.  6,  c.  28. - Publius,  one 

of  the  first  questors  chosen  from  the  plebeians  at 

Rome.  Liv.  4,  c.  54. - - Q .  /El.Paetus,  son  of 

Sextus  or  Publius.  As  he  sat  in  the  senate- 
house,  a  woodpecker  perched  on  his  head;  up¬ 
on  which  a  soothsayer  exclaimed,  that  if  he  pre¬ 
served  the  bird,  his  house  would  flourish,  and 
Rome  decay  ;  and  if  he  killed  it,  the  contrary 
must  happen.  Hearing  this,  /Elius,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  senate,  bit  oft'  the  head  of  the  bird. 
All  the  youths  of  his  family  were  killed  at  Can¬ 
nae,  and  the  Roman  arms  were  soon  attended 

with  success.  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  6. - Saturnius, 

a  satirist,  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 
for  writing  verses  against  Tiberius. — — Sejanus, 

Vid.  Sejanus. - Sextus  Catus,  censor  with  M. 

Cethegus.  He  separated  the  senators  from  the 
people  in  the  public  spectacles.  During  his 
consulship,  the  ambassadors  of  the  /Etolians 
found  him  feasting  in  earthen  dishes,  and 
offered  him  silver  vessels,  which  he  refused, 
satisfied  with  the  earthen  cups,  &c.  which,  for 
his  virtues,  he  had  received  from  his  father-in- 
law,  L.  Paulus,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia. 

Plin.  33,  c.  11. - Spartianus,  wrote  the  lives 

of  the  emperors  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
M.  Aurelius.  He  flourished  A.  D.  240. - Tu¬ 

bero,  grandson  of  L.  Paulus,  was  austere  in  his 
morals,  and  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Gracchi. 
His  grandson  was  accused  before  Ciesar,  and 

ably  defended  by  Cicero.  Cic.  ep.  ad  Brut. - 

Verus  Caisar,  the  name  of  L.  C.  Commodus 
Yerus,  after  Adrian  had  adopted  him.  He  was 
made  pretor  and  consul  by  the  emperor,  who 
was  soon  convinced  of  his  incapacity  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  public  duty.  He  killed  himself  by 
drinking  an  antidote  ;  and  Antoninus,  sumamed 
Pius,  was  adopted  in  his  place.  /Elius  was 
father  to  Antoninus  Verus,  whom  Pius  adopted. 

- A  physician  mentioned  by  Galen. - L. 

Gallus,  a  lawyer,  who  wrote  12  books  con¬ 
cerning  the  signification  of  all  law  words. - 

Sextus  Paetus,  a  lawyer,  consul  at  Rome,  A.  U. 
C.  554.  He  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero 
for  his  learning,  and  called  cordatus  homo  by  En¬ 
nius  for  his  knowledge  of  law.  Cic.  in  Brut.  20. 

- Stilo,  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  master  to  N. 

Ter.  Varro,  and  author  of  some  treatises. — La¬ 
mia,  Vid.  Lamia. 

Aello,  one  of  the  Harpies,  (from  fXovaa 
oXXo,  alienum  tollens,  or  aeXXa,  tempestas.')  Place. 

4,  c.  450.  Olid.  Met.  13,  v.  710. - One  of 

Action's  dogs. 

jElurus  (a  cat),  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians ;  and  after  death,  embalmed,  and 
buried  in  the  city  of  Bubastis.  Herodot.  2,  c. 
66,  &c. — Diod.  1. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1. 

/Emathion.  Vid.  Emathion. 

./Emilia  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
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/Emilias,  A.  U.  C.  309.  It  ordained,  that  the 
censorship,  which  was  before  quinquennial 
should  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half.  Liv. 

9,  c.  33. - Another  in  the  second  consulship 

of  /Emilius  Mamercus,  A.  U.  C.  392.  It  gave 
power  to  the  eldest  pretor  to  drive  a  nail  in  the 
capitol  on  the  ides  of  September.  Liv.  7,  c.  3. 
The  driving  of  a  nail  was  a  superstitious  cere¬ 
mony,  by  which  the  Romans  supposed  that  a 
pestilence  could  be  stopped,  or  an  impending 
calamity  averted. 

/Emilianus  (C.  Julius),  a  native  of  Mauri¬ 
tania,  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Decius.  He  marched  against  Gallus  and  Vale¬ 
rian,  but  was  informed  they  had  been  murdered 
by  their  own  troops.  He  soon  after  shared  their 
fate. - One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  re¬ 

belled  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. 

/Emilius.  Vid.  /Emylius. 

/Emnestus,  tyrant  of  Enna,  was  deposed  by 
Dionysius  the  elder.  Diod.  14. 

/Em on.  Vid.  Haemon. 

/EmOna,  a  large  city  of  Asia.  Cic.  pro  Flacc. 

/EmOnia,  a  country  of  Greece,  which  re¬ 
ceives  its  name  from  /Emon,  or  /Emus.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Thessaly.  Achilles  is 
called  /Emonius,  as  being  bom  there.  Ovid. 
Trist.  3,  el.  11.  1.  4,  el.  1. — Horat.  1,  od.  37. 
It  was  also  called  Pyrrlia,  from  Pyrrha,  Deuca¬ 
lion’s  wife,  who  reigned  there. 

/EmOnIdes,  a  priest  of  Apollo  in  Italy,  killed 
by  /Eneas.  Vid.  JEn.  10,  v.  537. 

/Emus,  an  actor  in  Domitian’s  reign.  Juv 
6,v.  197. 

/Emylia,  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descended 
from  Mamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras,  who,  for 

his  humanity,  was  called  AipvXog,  blandus. - 

A  vestal  who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Vesta,  which 
was  extinguished  by  putting  her  veil  over  it. 

Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1.- — Dionys.  Hal.  2. - The 

wife  of  Africanus  the  elder,  famous  for  her  be¬ 
haviour  to  her  husband,  when  suspected  of  in¬ 
fidelity.  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  7. - Lepida,  daughter 

of  Lepidus,  married  Drusus  the  younger,  whom 
she  disgraced  by  her  wantonness.  She  killed 
herself  when  accused  of  adultery  with  a  slave. 

Tacit.  6,  c.  40. - A  part  of  Italy,  called  also 

Flaminia.  Martial.  6,  ep.  85. - A  public  road 

leading  from  Placentia  to  Ariminum;  called 
after  the  consul  /Emylius,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  made  it.  Martial.  3,  ep.  4. 

/Emylianus,  a  name  of  Africanus  the 
younger,  son  of  P.  /Emylius.  In  him  the 
families  of  the  Scipios  and  /Emylii  were  united. 
Many  of  that  family  bore  the  same  name.  Juv. 
8,  v.  2. 

/Emylii,  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descended 
from  /Emylius,  who  reckoned  /Eneas  among 
his  ancestors.  Plutarch  says,  that  they  are 
descended  from  Mamercus,  the  son  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  surnamed  /Emylius,  in  Num.  et  JEmyt. 

/Emylius,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Sybaris, 
whose  wife  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Procris. 

Vid.  Procris. - Censorinus,  a  cruel  tyrant  of 

Sicily,  who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  in¬ 
vented  new  ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus  gave 
him  a  brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon  die  donor. 
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Pint,  de  Fort.  Bom. — Lepidus,  a  youth  who  had 
a  statue  in  the  capitol  for  saving  the  life  of  a 
citizen  in  a  battle.  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  1. — A  tri¬ 
umvir  with  Octavius.  Vid.  Lepidus. - Ma- 

cer,  a  poet  of  Verona  in  the  Augustan  age.  He 
wrote  some  poems  upon  serpents,  birds,  and, 
as  some  suppose,  on  bees.  The  book,  which 
is  extant,  on  the  virtues  of  herbs,  and  bears  his 
name,  is  not,  according  to  Scaliger,  the  pro¬ 
duction  either  of  a  great  poet  or  learned  phy¬ 
sician.  From  the  epithet  Iliacum,  given  him 
oy  Ovid,  some  imagine  that  Macer  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Trojan  war.  Macer  died  a  few 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Ovid.  Trist.  4, 

el.  16. - ’Marcus  Scauras,  a  Roman  who 

flourished  about  100  years  B.C.  and  wrote  three 
books  concerning  his  own  life.  Cic.  in  Brut. 

- A  poet  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  wrote  a 

tragedy  called  Athens,  and  destroyed  himself. 

- Sura,  another  writer  on  the  Roman  year. 

- Mamercus,  three  times  dictator,  conquered 

the  Fidenates,  and  took  their  city.  He  limited 
to  one  year  and  a  half,  the  censorship,  which 
before  his  time  was  exercised  during  five  years. 

Liv.  4,  c.  17,  19,  &c. - Papinianus,  son  of 

Hostilius  Papinianus,  was  in  favour  with  the 
emperor  Severus,  and  was  made  governor  to  his 
sons  Geta  and  Caracalla.  Geta  was  killed  by  his 
brother,  and  Papinianus,  for  upbraiding  him, 
was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  From  his  school 
the  Romans  have  had  many  able  lawyers,  who 

were  called  Papinianists. - Pappus,  a  censor, 

who  banished  from  the  senate,  P.  Com.  Ruffi- 
nus,  who  had  been  twice  consul,  because  he  had 
at  his  table  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  A.  11.  C. 

478.  Luiv.  14. - Porcina,  an  elegant  orator.  Cic. 

in  Brut. - Rectus,  a  severe  governor  of  Egypt, 

under  Tiberius.  Dio. - Regillus,  conquered 

the  general  of  Antiochus  at  sea,  and  obtained  a 

naval  triumph.  Liv.  37,  c.  31. - Scaurus  a 

noble,  but  poor  citizen  of  Rome.  His  father,  to 
maintain  himself,  was  a  coal  merchant.  He 
was  edile,  and  afterwards  pretor.  He  fought 

against  Jugurtlia. - His  son  Marcus,  was  son- 

in-law  to  Sylla,  and  in  his  edileship  he  built  a 

very  magnificent  theatre.  Plin.  36.  c.  15. - 

A  bridge  at  Rome,  called  also  Sublicius.  Juv. 
6,  v.  32. 

HUnAria,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Puteoli, 
abounding  with  cypress  trees. Plin.  3,  c.  6. — 
Siat.  3.  Sylv.  5,  v.  104. 

7En£a  or  zEneia,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  15 
miles  from  Thessalonica,  founded  by  TEneas. 
Liv.  40,  c.  4.  1.  44,  c.  10. 

TEmeades,  a  town  of  Chersonesus,  built  by 
-Tineas.  Cassander  destroyed  it,  and  earned 
the  inhabitants  to  Thessalonica,  lately  built. 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

zEnEAd.e,  a  name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  EEneas,  by  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  161. 

TEnEas,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  The  opinions  of  au¬ 
thors  concerning  his  character  are  different. 
He  was  educated  by  Chiron.  Xenop.  Cyneg.  1. 
— He  married  Creusa,  Priam's  daughter,  bv 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ascanius.  During 
trie  Trojan  war,  he  behaved  with  great  valour, 
lr.  defence  of  his  country,  and  came  to  an  en- 
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gagement  with  Diomedes  and  Achilles.  Yet 
Strabo,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Dionysius  of  Halicar 
nassus,  and  Dares  of  Phrygia,  accuse  him  of  be¬ 
traying  his  country  to  the  Greeks,  with  An  tenor, 
and  of  preserving  his  life  and  fortune  by  this 
treacherous  measure.  He  lived  at  variance 
with  Priam,  because  he  received  not  sufficient 
marks  of  distinction  from  the  king  and  his 
family,  as  Homer,  II.  13,  says.  This  might 
have  provoked  him  to  seek  revenge  by  perfidy. 
- — Authors  of  credit  report,  that  when  Troy  was 
in  flames,  he  carried  away,  upon  his  shoulders, 
his  father  Anchises.  and  the  statues  of  his 
household  gods,  leading  in  his  hand  his  son 
Ascanius,  and  leaving  his  wife  to  follow  be¬ 
hind.  Some  say  that  he  retired  to  mount  Ida, 
where  he  built  a  fleet  of  20  ships,  and  set  sail 
in  quest  of  a  settlement.  Strabo  and  others 
maintain  that  .Tineas  never  left  his  country, 
but  rebuilt  Troy,  where  he  reigned,  and  his 
posterity  after  him.  Even  Homer,  who  lived 
400  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  says,  II.  20,  v. 
30,  &c.  that  the  gods  destined  iEneas  and  his 
posterity  to  reign  over  the  Trojan--.  This  passage 
Dionys.  Hal.  explained,  by  saying  that  Homer 
meant  the  Trojans  who  had  gone  over  to  Italy 
with  riEneas,  and  not  the  actual  inhabitants  of 
Troy.  According  to  Virgil  and  other  Latin 
authors,  who,  to  make  their  court  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  traced  their  origin  up  to  Aeneas,  and 
described  his  arrival  into  Italy  as  indubitable,  he 
with  his  fleet  first  came  to  the  Thracian  Cherso¬ 
nesus,  where  Polymnestor,  one  of  his  allies 
reigned.  After  visiting  Delos,  the  Strophades 
and  Crete,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  em 
pire  promised  him  by  the  oracle,  as  in  the 
place  where  his  progenitors  wrere  born,  he 
landed  in  Epirus  and  Drepanum,  the  court  ot 
king  Acestes,  in  Sicily,  where  he  buried  his  fa¬ 
ther.  From  Sicily  he  sailed  for  Italy,  but  was 
driven  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  Dido  queen  of  Carthage,  to  whom,  on 
his  first  interview,  he  gave  one  of  the  garments  of 
the  beautiful  Helen.  Dido  being  enamoured  of 
him,  wished  to  marry  him ;  but  he  left  Carthage 
by  order  of  the  gods.  In  his  voyage  he  was 
driven  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  he  passed  to 
Cumae,  where  the  Sybil  conducted  him  to  hell, 
that  lie  might  hear  from  his  father  the  fates 
which  attended  him  and  all  his  posterity. 
After  a  voyage  of  seven  years,  and  the  loss  of 
13  ships,  he  came  to  the  Tyber.  Latinus,  the 
king  of  the  country,  received  him  with  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  promised  him  his  daughter  Lavinia, 
who  had  been  before  betrothed  to  king  Tumus 
by  her  mother  Amata.  To  prevent  this  marriage, 
Turnus  made  war  against  -Tineas;  and  after 
many  battles,  the  war  was  decided  by  a  combat 
between  the  two  rivals,  in  which  Turnu  >  was 
killed.  TEneas  married  Lavinia,  in  whose  ho¬ 
nour  he  built  the  town  of  Lavinium,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in-law.  After  a  short  reign. 
yEneas  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Etru¬ 
rians.  Some  say  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Numicus,  and  his  body  weighed  down  by  his 
armour;  upon  which  the  Latins,  not  finding 
their  king,  supposed  that  he  had  been  taken  up 
to  heaven,  and  therefore  offered  him  sacrifices 
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as  to  a  god.  Dionys.  Hal.  fixes  the  arrival  of 
Aneas  in  Italy  in  the  54th  olymp.  Some  au¬ 
thors  suppose  that  ./Eneas,  after  the  siege  of 
Troy,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptolemus,  together 
*vith  Andromache,  and  that  he  was  carried  to 
Thessaly,  whence  he  escaped  to  Italy.  Others 
say,  that  after  he  had  come  to  Italy,  he  returned 
to  Troy,  leaving  Ascanius  king  of  Latium. 
./Eneas  has  been  praised  for  his  piety,  and  sub-  , 
mission  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  Homer.  II.  13 
&  20.  Hymn,  in  Vener. — ApollocL.  3,  c.  12. — 
Diod.  3. — Paus.  2,  c.  33.  1.  3,  c.  22. 1. 10,  c.  25. 
— Pint,  in  Romul.  &;  Corel.  Qucest.  Rom. — Val. 
Max.  1,  c.  8. — Flor.  1,  c.  1. — Justin.  20.  c.  1.1. 
31,  c.  8.  1.  43,  c.  1. — Dictys  Cret.  5. — Dares 
Phry.  6. — Dionys.  Hal .  1,  c.  11. — Strab.  13. — 
Liv.  1,  c.  1. — Virg.  JEn. — Aur.  Victor. — AE Han. 
V.  H.  8,  c.  22. — Propert.  4,  el.  1. — Ovid.Met.  14, 

fab.  3.  &c.  Trist.  4,  v.  798. - A  son  of  Aeneas 

and  Livinia,  called  Sylvius,  because  his  mother 
retired  with  him  into  the  woods  after  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death.  He  succeeded  Ascanius  in  La¬ 
tium.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  770. — Liv.  1,  c.  3. - 

An  ambassador  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
Athens,  to  treat  of  peace,  in  the  8th  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. — An  ancient  author  who 
wrote  on  tactics,  besides  other  treatises,  which, 
according  to  AElian,  were  epitomized  by  Cineas 
the  friend  of  Pyrrhus. — A  native  of  Gaza,  who, 
from  a  Platonic  philosopher  became  a  Christian, 
A.  D.  485,  and  wr*tea  dialogue  called  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
resurrection. 

AEneIa,  or  AEnia,  a  place  near  Rome, 

afterwards  called  Janiculum. - A  city  of 

Troas.  Strab.  17. - A  city  of  Macedonia. 

Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

AEnEis,  a  poem  of  Virgil,  which  has  for  its 
subject  the  settlement  of  AEneas  in  Italy.  The 
great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known.  The 
author  has  imitated  Homer,  and,  as  some  say, 
Homer  is  superior  to  him  only  because  he  is 
more  ancient,  and  is  an  origin  tl.  Virgil  died 
before  he  had  corrected  it,  and  at  l.is  death  de¬ 
sired  it  might  be  burnt.  This  w  is  happily  dis¬ 
obeyed,  and  Augustus  saved  from  the  flames,  a 
poem  which  proved  his  family  to  I  e  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Troy.  The  AEneid  had  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  poet  for  11  years,  and 
in  the  first  six  books  it  seems  that  it  was  Virgil’s 
design  to  imitate  Homer’s  Odyssey,  and  in  the 
last  the  Iliad.  The  action  of  the  poem  com¬ 
prehends  eight  years,  one  of  which  only,  the 
last,  is  really  taken  up  by  action,  as  the  seven 
first  are  merely  episodes,  such  as  Juno’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  destroy  the  Trojans,  the  loves  of 
AEneas  and  Dido,  the  relation  of  the  fall  of 
Troy,  &c. — In  the  first  book  of  the  AEneid,  the 
hero  is  introduced,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
expedition,  sailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
shipwrecked  on  the  African  coast,  where  he  is 
received  by  Dido.  In  the  second,  Aineas,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Phoenician  queen,  relates  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  his  flight  through  the  general 
conflagration  to  mount  Ida.  In  the  third,  the 
hero  continues  his  narration,  by  a  minute  ac¬ 
count  of  his  voyage  through  the  Cyclades,  the 
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places  where  he  landed,  and  the  dreadful 
storm  with  the  description  of  which  the  poem 
opened.  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book,  makes 
public  her  partiality  to  AEneas,  which  is 
slighted  by  the  sailing  of  the  Trojans  from 
Carthage,  and  the  book  closes  with  the  suicide 
of  the  disappointed  queen.  In  the  fifth  book, 
AEneas  sails  to  Sicily,  where  he  celebrates  the 
anniversary  of  his  father’s  death,  and  thence 
pursues  his  way  to  Italy.  In  the  sixth,  he 
visits  the  Elysian  fields,  and  learns  from  his 
father  the  fate  which  attends  him  and  his 
descendants  the  Romans.  In  the  seventh 
book,  the  hero  reaches  the  destined  land  of 
Latium,  and  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  king 
of  the  country,  which  is  soon  broken  by  the 
interference  of  Juno,  who  stimulates  Turnus  to 
war.  The  auxiliaries  of  the  enemy  are  enu¬ 
merated;  and  in  the  eight  book,  Aineas  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  Evander,  and  receives  from  Venus 
a  shield  wrought  by  Vulcan,  on  which  are  re¬ 
presented  the  future  glory  and  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  nation.  The  reader  is  pleased,  in  the 
ninthb  ook,  with  the  account  of  battles  between 
the  rival  armies,  and  the  immortal  friendship 
of  Nisus  and  Euryalus.  Jupiter,  in  the  tenth, 
attempts  a  reconciliation  between  Venus  and 
Juno,  who  patronized  the  opposite  parties ;  the 
fight  is  renewed,  Pallas  killed,  and  Turnus 
saved  from  the  avenging  hand  of  Aineas,  by 
the  interposition  of  Juno.  The  eleventh  book 
gives  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Pallas,  and 
of  the  meditated  reconciliation  between  Aineas 
and  Latinus,  which  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  enemy  defeats.  Camilla  is  slain,  and  the 
combatants  separated  by  the  night.  In  the 
last  book,  Juno  prevents  the  single  combat 
agreed  upon  by  Turnus  and  AEneas.  The 
Trojans  are  defeated  in  the  absence  of  their 
king;  but  on  the  return  of  AEneas,  the  battle 
assumes  a  different  turn,  a  single  combat  is 
fought  by  the  rival  leaders,  and  the  poem  is 
concluded  by  the  death  of  king  Turnus.  Plin . 
7,  c.  30,  &c. 

AEneides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Ascanius, 
as  son  of  Aineas.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  653. 

AEnesidEmus,  a  brave  general  of  Argos.  Liv. 

32,  c.  25. - A  Cretan  philosopher,  who  wrote 

eight  books  on  the  doctrine  of  his  master  Pyrrho. 
Diogin.  Pyr. 

AEnEsius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  mount 
AEnum. 

AEnEtus,  a  victor  at  Olympia,  who,  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  died  through  excess  of  joy. 
Paus.  3,  c.  18. 

AEnia.  Vid.  AEneia. 

AEnicus,  a  comic  writer  at  Athens. 

AEniochi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  Lu¬ 
can.  2,  v.  591. 

AEnobaii bus, or  Ahenobarbus,  the  surname  of 
Domitius.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  acquainted 
him  with  a  victory,  he  discredited  them ;  upon 
which  they  touched  his  chin  and  beard,  which 
instantly  became  of  a  brazen  colour,  whence 
the  surname  given  to  himself  and  his  descend¬ 
ants. 

AEnocles,  a  writer  of  Rhodes.  Athen . 
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Enos,  an  independent  city  of  Thrace,  con¬ 
founded  with  Eneia,  of  which  Eneas  was 
the  founder.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

JInum,  a  town  of  Thrace — of  Thessaly. - 

A  mountain  in  Cephallenia.  Strab  7. - A 

river  and  village  near  Ossa. - A  city,  of  Crete 

built  by  Eneas. 

^EnYha,  a  place  in  Thasos.  Herodot.  6,  c.  47. 

Eolia,  a  name  given  to  Arne.  Sappho  is 
called  JEolia,  puella,  by  Horace,  4,  od.  9,  v.  12. 

Eolia,  or  Eolis,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  Egean  sea.  It  has  Troas  at  the  north, 
and  Ionia  at  the  south.  The  inhabitants  were 
of  Grecian  origin,  and  were  masters  of  many 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.  They  had  12, 
others  say  30,  considerable  cities,  of  which  Cu- 
nue  and  Lesbos  were  the  most  famous.  They 
receive  their  name  from  Eolus,  son  of  Hellenus. 
They  migrated  from  Greece  about  1124  B.  C.  80 
years  before  the  migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 
Herorbt.  1,  c.  26,  &c. — Strab,  1,  2,  &  6. — P/m. 

5,  c.  30. — Mela,  1,  c.  2  &c  18. - Thessaly  has 

been  anciently  called  Eolia.  Bceotus,  son  of 
Neptune,  having  settled  there,  called  his  fol¬ 
lowers  Boeotians,  and  their  country  Boeotia. 

Eolije  and  Bolides,  seven  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy ;  they  are  Lipara,  Hiera,  Stron- 
gyle,  Didyme,  Ericusa,  Phoenicusa,  and  Euony- 
mos.  They  were  the  retreat  of  the  winds ;  and 
Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  56,  calls  them  Eolia,  and.  the 
kingdom  of  Eolus,  the  god  of  storms  and 
winds.  They  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  Vul¬ 
canite  and  Ilephtestades,  and  are  known  now 
among  the  modems  under  the  general  appella¬ 
tion  of  Lipari  islands.  Justin.  4,  c.  1. 

EolIda,  a  city  of  Tenedos - Another 

near  Thermopylae.  Herodot.  8,  c.  35. 

EolIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Ulysses,  from 
Eoius;  because  Anticlea,  his  mother,  was 
pregnant  by  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  Eolus,  when 
she  married  Laertes.  It  is  also  given  to  Atha- 
mas  and  Misenus,  as  sons  of  Eolus.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  511,  1.  13,  v.  31. — Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
164  &  529. 

Eolus,  the  king  of  storms  and  winds,  was 
the  son  of  Hippotas.  He  reigned  over  Eolia  ; 
and  because  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  and 
a  great  astronomer,  the  poets  have  called  him 
the  god  of  the  wind.  It  is  said  that  he  con¬ 
fined  in  a  bag,  and  gave  Ulysses,  all  the  winds 
that  could  blow  against  his  vessel,  when  he 
returned  to  Ithaca.  The  companions  of  Ulysses 
untied  the  bag,  and  gave  the  winds  their  liberty. 
Eolus  was  indebted  to  Juno  for  his  royal  dig¬ 
nity,  according  to  Virgil.  The  name  seems  to 
be  derived  from  aioXog,  varius,  because  the 
winds  over  which  he  presided  are  ever  varying. 

- There  are  two  others,  a  king  of  Etruria, 

rnther  to  Macareus  and  Canace,  and  a  son  of 
Ilellenus,  often  confounded  with  the  god  of  the 
winds.  This  last  married  Enaretta,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  Apollod. 
1,  c.  7. — Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  1.  Ovid.  Met.  11, 
v.  478. 1.  14,  v.  224. — Apollon.  4,  Argon. — Place. 
1,  c.  556. — Died.  4  &c  5. — Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  56,  &c. 

Eora,  a  festival  in  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Erigone. 

Epalsus,  a  king  of  Greece,  restored  to  his 
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kingdom  by  Hercules,  whose  son  Hyllua  he 
adopted.  Strab.  9. 

ErEA,  a  town  of  Crete,  called  Solis,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Solon.  Plut.  in  Solon. 

Epulo,  a  general  of  the  Istrians,  who 
drank  to  excess,  after  he  had  stormed  the  camp 
of  A.  Manlius,  the  Roman  general.  Being  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  soldier,  he  fled  to  a  neighbouring 
town,  which  the  Romans  took.  He  killed  him¬ 
self  for  fear  of  being  taken.  Flor.  2,  c.  10. 

Epy,  a  town  of  Elis,  under  the  dominion  of 
Nestor.  Stat.  4.  Theb.  v.  180. 

EpYtus,  king  of  Mycenm,  son  of  Chres- 
phontes  and  Merope,  was  educated  in  Arcadia  ,: 
with  Cpselus,  his  mother’s  father.  To  re¬ 
cover  his  kingdom,  he  killed  Polyphontes,  who 
had  married  his  mother  against  her  will,  and 
usurped  the  crown.  Apollod.  2.  c.  6. — Pans.  4, 

v.  3. - A  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Elatus. - - 

A  son  of  Hippothous,  who  forcihly  entered  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  near  Mantinea,  and  was 
struck  blind  by  the  sudden  eruption  of  salt 
water  from  the  altar.  He  was  killed  by  a  ser¬ 
pent  in  hunting.  Pans.  8,  c.  4  &  5. 

Equi  or  EquicOli,  a  people  of  Latium, 
near  Tybur ;  they  were  great  enemies  to  Rome 
in  its  infant  state,  and  were  conquered  with 
much  difficulty.  Flor.  1,  v.  11.  Liv.  1,  c.  32. 1. 

2,  c.  30.  1.  3,  c.  2,  &c. — Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Virg. 

JEn.  7,  v.  747. 1.  9,  v.  684.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v. 

93. 

EquimElium,  a  place  in  Rome  where  the 
house  of  Melius  stood,  who  aspired  to  sovereign 
power.  Liv.  4,  c.  16. 

Erias,  an  ancient  king  of  Cyprus,  who 
built  the  temple  of  Paphos.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  3. 

ErOpe,  wife  of  Atreus,  committed  adultery 
with  Thyestes  her  brother-in-law,  and  had  by 
him  twins,  who  were  placed  as  food  before 

Atreus.  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  391. - A  daughter 

of  Cepheus,  ravished  by  Mars.  She  died  in 
child-bed ;  her  child  was  preserved,  and  called 
Eropus.  Paus.  8,  c.  44. 

ErOpus,  a  general  of  Epirus,  in  the  reign  of 

Pyrrhus. - A  person  appointed  regent  to 

Orestes,  the  infant  son  of  Archelaus  king  of 
Macedonia. - An  officer  of  king  Philip,  ba¬ 

nished  for  bringing  a  singer  into  Iris  camp. 

Polycen.  4,  c.  2. - A  mountain  of  Chaonia. 

Liv.  31,  c.  5. 

EsAcus,  a  Trojan  river  near  Ida. - A  son  of 

Priam,  by  Alexirhoe.  He  became  enamoured 
of  Hesperia,  whom  he  pursued  into  the  woods. 

The  nymph  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  Esacus  followed  her 
example,  and  was  changed  into  a  cormorant. 
Ovid.  Met.  11.  fab.  11. 

EsApus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia,  falling 
into  the  Hellespont.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Esar,  or  Esaras,  a  river  of  Magna  Grsecia, 
falling  into  the  sea  near  Crotona.  Ovid.  Met. 

15,  v.  28. 

Eschines,  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flou¬ 
rished  about  342  B.  C.  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  rivalship  with  Demosthenes. 

His  father’s  name  was  Atrometus,  and  he 
boasted  of  his  descent  from  a  noble  family, 
though  Demosthenes  reproached  him  as  being 
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tho  son  of  a  courtesan.  The  first  open  signs  of 
enmity  between  the  rival  orators  appeared  at 
the  court  of  Philip,  where  they  were  sent  as 
ambassadors ;  but  the  character  of  AEschines 
was  tarnished  by  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe 
from  the  Macedonian  prince,  whose  tyranny 
had  hitherto  been  the  general  subject  of  his 
declamation.  When  the  Athenians  wished 
to  reward  the  patriotic  labours  of  Demosthenes 
with  a  golden  crown,  AEschines  impeached 
Ctesiphon,  who  proposed  it ;  and  to  their  sub¬ 
sequent  dispute  we  are  indebted  for  the  two 
celebrated  orations  de  corona.  AEschines  was 
defeated  by  his  rival’s  superior  eloquence,  and 
banished  to  Rhodes;  but  as  he  retired  from 
Athens,  Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  nobly 
forced  him  to  accept  a  present  of  silver.  In  his 
banishment,  the  orator  repeated  to  the  Rhodians, 
what  he  had  delivered  asrainst  Demosthenes ; 
and  after  receiving  much  applause,  he  was  de¬ 
sired  to  read  the  answer  of  his  antagonist.  It 
wras  received  with  greater  marks  of  approbation ; 
but,  exclaimed  AEschines,  how  much  more 
would  your  admiration  have  been  raised,  had 
you  heard  Demosthenes  himself  speak  it! 
AEschines  died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  at 
Rhodes,  or,  as  some  suppose,  at  Samos.  He 
wrote  three  orations,  and  nine  epistles,  which, 
from  their  number  received  the  name,  the  first 
of  the  graces,  and  the  last  of  the  muses.  The 
orations  alone  are  extant,  generally  found  col¬ 
lected  with  those  of  Lysias.  An  oration  which 
bears  the  name  of  Deliaca  lex,  is  said  not  to  be 
his  production,  but  that  of  AEschines,  another 
orator  of  that  age.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  24.  1.  2, 
£.53.  inBrut .  c.17 — Plut.in  Demosth. — Diog. 

3. — Plin.  7,  c.  30.  Diogenes  mentions  seven 

more  of  the  same  name. - A  philosopher, 

disciple  of  Socrates,  who  wrote  several  dia¬ 
logues,  some  of  which  bore  the  following  titles : 
Aspasia,  Phaedon,  Alcibiades,  Draco,  Erycia, 
Poyamus,  Telauges,  &c.  The  dialogue  intitled 
Axiochus,  and  ascribed  to  Plato,  is  supposed 
to  be  his  composition.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Leovard,  1718,  with  the  notes  of  Horraeus, 

in  8vo. - A  man  who  wrote  on  oratory. - 

An  Arcadian. - A  Mitylenean. - A  disciple 

of  Melanthius. - A  Milesian  writer. - A 

statuary. 

AEschrion,  a  Mitylenean  poet,  intimate  with 
Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  expedition. - An  Iambic  poet  of  Sa¬ 
mos.  Athen. - A  physician  commended  by 

Galen.  A  treatise  of  his  on  Husbandry  has 

been  quoted  by  Pliny. - A  lieutenant  of  Ar- 

dragathus,  killed  by  Hanno.  Diod.  20. 

AEschylIdes,  a  man  who  wrote  a  book  on 
agriculture.  JElian.  H.  An.  15. 

AEschylus,  an  excellent  soldier  and  poet  of 
Athens,  son  of  Euphorion,  and  brother  to  Cy- 
naegirus.  He  was  in  the  Athenian  army  at  the 
iattles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea. 
But  the  most  solid  fame  he  has  obtained,  is  the 
offspring  less  of  his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle 
iian  of  his  writings.  Of  ninety  tragedies, 
however,  the  fruit  of  his  ingenious  labours, 
Aty  of  which  were  rewarded  wi  th  the  public 
prize,  only  seven  have  come  safe  to  us:  Pro- 
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metheus  vinctus ,  Septem  daces  apud  Thebas,  Per  see, 
Agamenmon,  Cha’phori,  Eumenides,  Supplices. 
AEschylus  is  the  first  wrho  introduced  two  actors 
on  the  stage,  and  clothed  them  with  dresses 
suitable  to  their  character.  He  likewise  re¬ 
moved  murder  from  the  stage.  It  is  said,  that 
when  he  composed,  his  countenance  betrayed 
the  greatest  ferocity;  and  according  to  one  of 
his  scholiasts,  when  his  Eumenides  were  repre¬ 
sented,  many  children  died  through  fear,  and 
several  pregnant  women  actually  miscarried  in 
the  house,  at  the  sight  of  the  horrible  masks 
that  were  introduced.'  The  imagination  of  the 
poet  was  strong  and  comprehensive.,  but  disor¬ 
derly  and  wild ;  fruitful  in  prodigies,  but  dis¬ 
daining  probabilities.  His  style  is  obscure, 
and  the  labours  of  an  excellent  modem  critic, 
have  pronounced  him  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  Greek  classics.  A  few  expressions  of  im¬ 
pious  tendency  in  one  of  his  plays,  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  AEschylus ;  he  was  condemned 
to  death :  but  his  brother  Amynias,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  reversed  the  sentence,  by  uncovering 
an  arm,  of  which  the  hand  had  been  cut  off  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  the  poet  was  pardoned.  AEschy¬ 
lus  has  been  accused  of  drinking  to  excess, 
and  of  never  composing  except  when  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  In  his  old  age,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Sicily ;  and  being 
informed  that  he  was  to  die  by  the  fall  of  a 
house,  he  retired  from  the  city  into  the  fields, 
where  he  sat  down.  An  eagle,  with  a  tortoise 
in  her  bill,  flew  over  his  bald  head,  and  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  a  stone,  dropped  her  prey  upon 
it  to  break  the  shell,  and  AEschylus  instantly 
died  of  the  blow,  in  the  69tli  year  of  his  age, 
456  B.  C.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  elegiac  verses. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of 
Starley,  fol.  London,  1663,  and  that  of  Glasg. 
2  vols.  in  12mo,  1746.  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  278. 
— Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Plin.  10,  c.  3. —  Val.  Max. 

9,  c.  12. - The  12th  perpetual  archon  of 

Athens. - A  Corinthian,  brother-in-law  to 

Timophanes,  intimate  with  Timoleon.  Plut.  in 

Timol. - A  Rhodian  set  over  Egypt  with 

Peucestes  of  Macedonia.  Curt.  4,  c.  8. 

AEscui.Arius,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Coronis, 
or  as  some  say,  by  Larissa  daughter  of  Phlegias, 
was  god  of  medicine.  After  his  union  with 
Coronis,  Apollo  set  a  crow  to  watch  her,  and 
was  soon  informed  that  she  admitted  the  ca¬ 
resses  of  Ischys,  of  AEmonia.  The  god,  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  destroyed  Coronis  with  lightning, 
but  saved  the  infant  from  her  womb,  and  gave 
him  to  be  educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  him 
the  art  of  medicine.  Some  authors  say,  that 
Coronis  left  her  father  to  avoid  the  discovery 
of  her  pregnancy,  and  that  she  exposed  her 
child  near  Epidaurus.  A  goat  of  the  flocks  of 
Aresthanas  gave  him  her  milk,  and  the  dog 
who  kept  the  flock  stood  by  him  to  shelter 
him  from  injury.  He  was  found  by  the  master 
of  the  Pxock,  who  went  in  search  of  his  stray 
goat,  and  saw  his  head  surrounded  with  re¬ 
splendent  rays  of  light.  AEsculapius  was  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Argonauts.  He  restored  many 
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to  life,  of  which  Pluto  complained  to  Jupiter, 
who  struck  Esculapius  with  thunder.  Apollo, 
angry  at  the  death  of  his  son,  killed  the  Cy¬ 
clops  who  made  the  thunderbolts.  Aesculapius 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  chiefly  at 
Epidaurus,  Pergamus,  Athens,  Smyrna,  <kc. 
Goats,  bulls,  lambs,  and  pigs,  were  sacrificed 
to  him,  and  the  cock  and  the  serpent  were 
sacred  to  him.  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  462,  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  plague,  and  built  a  temple  to  the 
god  of  medicine,  who,  as  was  supposed,  had 
come  there  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  hid 
himself  among  the  reeds  in  an  island  of  the 
Tyber.  Aesculapius  is  represented  with  a 
large  beard,  holding  in  his  hand  a  staff,  round 
which  is  wreathed  a  serpent ;  his  other  hand 
is  sometimes  supported  on  the  head  of  a  ser¬ 
pent.  Serpents  are  more  particularly  sacred 
to  him,  as  the  ancient  physicians  used  them  in 
their  prescriptions.  He  married  Epione,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  famous  for  their  skill 
m  medicine,  Machaon  and  Podalirus  ;  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  Hygeia,  goddess  of  health, 
is  the  most  celebrated.  Some  have  supposed 
that  he  lived  a  short  time  after  the  Trojan  war. 
Hesiod  makes  no  mention  of  him.  Homer.  II. 


4,  v.  193.  Hymn,  in  JEscul. — Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 
— Apollon.  4,  Argon. — Hygin.  fab.  49. — Ovid. 
Met.  2,  fab.  8. — Pans.  2,  c.  11  &  27.  1.  7,  c. 
23,  &c. — Diod.  4. — Pindar.  Pyth.  3. — Lucian. 
Dial.  deSaltat. — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  8. — Cic.  deNat. 
D.  3,  c.  22,  says  there  were  three  of  this  name  ; 
the.  first,  a  son  of  Apollo,  worshipped  in  Ar¬ 
cadia  ;  second,  a  brother  of  Mercury ;  third,  a 
man  who  first  taught  medicine. 

AEsEpus,  a  son  of  Bucolion.  Homer.  II.  6, 
c.  21. — A  river.  Vid.  AEsapus. 

AEsernia,  a  city  of  the  Samnites,  in  Italy. 
Liv.  27,  c.  12. — Sil.  8,  v.  567. 

AEsIon,  an  Athenian,  famous  for  his  respect 
for  the  talents  of  Demosthenes.  Plut.  in  De- 
mosth. 

Alson,  son  of  Cretlieus,  was  bom  at  the 
same  birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  kingdom  of  Iolchos,  but  was  soon  exiled 
by  his  brother.  He  married  Alcimeda,  by 
whom  he  had  Jason,  whose  education  he  en¬ 
trusted  to  Chiron,  being  afraid  of  Pelias.  When 
Jason  was  grown  up,  he  demanded  his  father’s 
kingdom  from  his  uncle,  who  gave  him  evasive 
answers,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  in  quest  of 
the  golden  fleece.  [Fid.  Jason.]  At  his  return, 
Jason  found  his  father  very  infirm;  and  Medea, 
[Fid.  Medea.]  at  his  request,  drew  the  blood 
from  Arson’s  veins,  and  refilled  them  -with 
the  juice  of  certain  herbs  which  she  had 
gathered,  and  immediately  the  old  man  re¬ 
covered  the  vigour  and  bloom  of  youth.  Some 
say  that  A^son  killed  himself  by  drinking  bull’s 
blood,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Pelias.  Diod. 
4. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  285. — • 

Hygin.  fab.  12. - A  river  of  Thessaly,  with  a 

town  of  the  same  namp. 

AEsOnIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Jason,  as  being 
descended  from  AS  son. 

EsOpus,  a  Phrygian  philosopher,  who, 
though  originally  a  slave,  procured  his  liberty 
*>y  the  sallies  of  liis  genius.  He  travelled  over 
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the  greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  but 
chiefly  resided  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Delphi.  In  this  commission  AH  sop 
behaved  with  great  severity,  and  satirically 
compared  the  Delpliians  to  floatiug  sticks, 
which  appear  large  at  a  distance,  but  are  nothing 
when  brought  near.  The  Delphians,  offended 
with  his  sarcastic  remarks,  accused  him  of 
having  secreted  one  of  the  sacred  vessels  of 
Apollo’s  temple,  and  threw  him  down  from  a 
rock,  561  B.  C.  Maximus  Planudes  has  writ¬ 
ten  his  life  in  Greek;  but  no  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  biographer,  who  falsely  asserts 
that  the  mythologist  was  short  and  deformed. 
Esop  dedicated  his  fables  to  his  patron  Croesus ; 
but  what  appears  now  under  his  name,  is  no 
doubt  a  compilation  of  all  the  fables  and  apo¬ 
logues  of  wits  before  and  after  the  age  of  AEsop, 
conjointly  with  his  own.  Plut.  in  Solon. — Phced. 

1,  fab.  2.  1.  2,  fab.  9. — Claudus,  an  actor  on  the 
Roman  stage,  very  intimate  with  Cicero.  He 
amassed  an  immense  fortune.  His  son,  to  be 
more  expensive,  melted  precious  stones  to 
drink  at  his  entertainments.  Herat.  2,  Sat.  3, 
v.  239. — Val.  Max.  8,  c.  10.  1.  9,  c.  1. — Plin. 

9,  c.  35,  1.  10,  c.  51. - An  orator.  Diog. 

- An  historian  in  the  time  of  Anaximedes. 

Plut.  in  Solon. - A  river  of  Poutus.  Strab. 

12. - An  attendant  of  Mitliridates,  wiio  wrote 

a  treatise  on  Helen,  and  a  panegyric  on  his 
royal  master. 

AEstria,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic.  Mela, 

2,  c.  7. 

AEsula,  a  town  on  a  mountain  between  Ty- 
bur  and  Praeneste.  Herat.  3,  od.  29. 

AEsyetes,  a  man  from  wdiose  tomb  Polites 
spied  what  the  Greeks  did  in  their  ships  during 
the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  793. 

AEsymnEtes,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Paus. 
7,  c.  21. 

AEsymnus,  a  person  of  Megara,  who  con¬ 
sulted  Apollo  to  know  the  best  method  of  go¬ 
verning  his  country.  Paus.  1,  c.  43. 

AEthalIdes,  a  herald,  son  of  Mercury,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  to  be  amongst  the  dead 
and  the  living  at  stated  times.  Apollon.  Ar¬ 
gon.  1. 

AEthiOpia,  an  extensive  country  of  Africa, 
at  the  south  of  Egypt,  divided  into  east  ana 
west  by  the  ancients,  the  former  division  lying 
near  Meroe,  and  the  latter  near  the  Mauri. 
The  country,  as  w7ell  as  the  inhabitants,  were 
little  known  to  the  ancients,  though  Homer 
has  styled  them  the  justest  of  men.  Diod.  4, 
says,  that  the  AEthiopians  were  the  first  inha 
bitants  of  the  earth.  They  were  the  first  who 
worsliipped  the  gods,  for  which,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  their  country  has  never  been  invaded  by 
a  foreign  enemy.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a 
dark  complexion.  The  country  is  inundated 
for  five  months  every  year,  and  their  days  and 
nights  are  almost  of  an  equal  length.  The  an¬ 
cients  have  given  the  name  of  .Ethiopia  to 
every  country  whose  inhabitants  are  of  a  black 
colour.  Lucan.  3,  v.  253.  1.  9,  v.  651.-  -Juv. 
2,  v.  23. — Pirn.  6,  c.  29. — Paus.  1,  c.  33. — Ho¬ 
mer.  Od.  1,  v.  22. 
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Ethlius,  8on  of  Jupiter  by  Protogenia,  was 
father  of  Endymion.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 

Ethon,  a  horse  of  the  sun.  Ovid.  Met.  2, 

fab.  1. - A  horse  of  Pallas,  represented  as 

shedding  tears  at  the  death  of  his  master,  by 

Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  89. - A  horse  of  Hector. 

Homer.  II.  8.  v.  185. 

/Ethra,  daughter  of  Pittheus  king  of  Tree 
zene,  had  Theseus  by  Egeus.  [Fid.  JEgens.] 
She  was  carried  away  by  Castor  and  Pollux, 
when  they  recovered  their  sister  Helen,  whom 
Theseus  had  stolen,  and  given  her  to  keep. 

[  Vid.  Helen.']  She  went  to  Troy  with  Helen. 
Homer.  II.  3,  v.  144. — Pans.  2,  c.  31.  1.  5,  c. 
19. — • Hxigin .  fab.  37  &  79. — Plat,  in  Thes. — 

Ovid.  Her.  10,  v.  131. - One  of  the  Oceani- 

les,  wife  to  Atlas.  She  is  more  generally 
called  Pleione. 

EthUsa,  a  daughter  of  Neptune  by  Amplii- 

trite.  Paus.  9,  c.  20. - An  island  near  Lily- 

basum.  Plm.  3,  c.  8. 

Etia,  a  poem  of  Callimachus,  in  wliir.h  he 
speaks  of  sacrifices,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  offered.  Mart.  10,  ep.  4. 

Etion,  the  father  of  Andromache,  Hector’s 
wife.  He  was  killed  at  Thebes,  with  his  seven 

ions,  by  the  Greeks. - A  famous  painter. 

He  drew  a  painting  of  Alexander  going  to  cele¬ 
brate  his  nuptials  with  Roxana.  This  piece 
was  much  valued,  and  was  exposed  to  public 
view  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  it  gained 
so  much  applause  that  the  president  of  the 
games  gave  the  painter  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage. 

.Etna,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  called 
Mount  Gibel,  famous  for  its  volcano,  which,  for 
more  than  3000  vears,  has  thrown  out  fire  at 
intervals.  It  is  supposed  to  be  eight  miles 
nigh,  and  60  in  compass.  Its  top  is  covered 
with  snow  and  smoke  at  the  same  time;  and 
.he  sides,  on  account  of  the  fecundity  of  the 
soil,  are  carefully  cultivated  and  planted  with 
vineyards.  The  poets  supposed  that  Jupiter 
had  confined  the  giants  under  this  mountain. 
It  was  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  where  his  servants 
the  Cyclops  fabricated  thunderbolts,  &c.  He¬ 
siod.  Theog.  v.  860. — Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  570. — 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  6.  1.  15,  v.  340. — Ita l.  14, 
v.  59. 

EtOlia,  a  country  bounded  by  Epirus, 
Acarnania,  and  Locris,  supposed  to  be  about 
the  middle  of  Greece.  It  received  its  name 
from  Etolus.  The  inhabitants  were  covetous 
’and  illiberal.  Liv.  26,  c.  24,  &c. — Flor.  2,  c. 
9. — Strab.  8  &  10. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Plin.  4,  c. 
2. — Paus.  10,  c.  18.—  Plut.  in  Flam. 

vEtOlus,  son  of  Endymion  of  Elis  and  Ipliia- 
nassa,  married  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  Pleu- 
ron  and  Calydon.  Having  accidentally  killed  a 
person,  lie  left  liis  country,  and  came  to  settle 
in  that  part  of  Greece  which  has  been  called, 
from  hiir,  Etolia.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7  &  9. — Paus. 
5,  c.  1. 

Ex,  a  rocky  island  between  Tenedos  and 

Chios.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. - A  city  in  the  country 

of  the  Marsi. - The  nurse  of  Jupiter,  changed 

into  a  constellation. 
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Afer,  an  inhabitant  of  Africa. - An  in¬ 

former  under  Tiberius  and  his  successors.  He 
became  also  known  as  an  orator,  and  as  the 
preceptor  of  Quintilian,  and  was  made  consul 
by  Domitian.  He  died  A.  D.  59. 

AfrAnia,  a  Roman  matron  who  frequented 
the  forum,  forgetful  of  female  decency.  Val. 
Max.  9,  c.  3. 

AfrAnxus,  a  Latin  comic  poet,  often  com¬ 
pared  to  Menander.  He  lived  in  the  age  of 
Terence.  He  is  blamed  for  the  unnatural  love  of 
boys,  which  he  mentions  in  his  waitings,  some 
fragments  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Poetarum.  Quint.  10,  c.  1. — Sueton.  Ner. 

11. — Hoi-at.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  57. - A  general  of 

Pompey,  conquered  by  Caesar  in  Spain.  Sueton. 

in  Cces.  34. — Pint,  in  Pomp. - Q.  a  man  who 

wrote  a  severe  satire  against  Nero,  for  which 
he  was  put  to  death  in  the  Pisonian  conspiracy. 

Tacit. - Potitus,  a  plebeian,  who  said  before 

Caligula,  that  he  would  willingly  die  if  he  (Ca¬ 
ligula)  could  recover  from  the  distemper  he  la¬ 
boured  under.  The  emperor  recovered,  and 
Afranius  was  put  to  death,  that  he  might  not 
forfeit  his  word.  Dio. 

Africa,  called  Libya  by  the  Greeks,  one 
of  the  three  part3  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
the  greatest  peninsula  of  the  universe,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red 
sea,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  south 
and  west  by  the  ocean.  It  is  joined  on  the 
east  to  Asia,  by  an  isthmus  60  miles  long,  which 
some  of  the  Ptolemies  endeavoured  to  cut,  in 
vain,  to  join  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas. 
It  is  so  immediately  situate  under  the  sun,  that 
only  the  maritime  parts  are  inhabited,  and  the 
inland  country  is  barren  and  sandy,  and  in¬ 
fested  with  wild  beasts.  The  ancients,  through 
ignorance,  peopled  the  southern  parts  of  Africa 
with  monsters,  enchanters,  and  chimeras ;  er¬ 
rors,  which  begin  to  be  corrected  by  modern 
travellers.  Mela,  1,  c.  4,  &c. — Diod.  3,  4,  & 
20. — Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  26  &  32.  1.  4,  c.  41, 

&c. — Plin.  5,  c.  1,  &c. - There  is  a  part  of 

Africa,  called  Propria,  which  lies  about  the 
middle,  and  has  Carthage  for  its  capital. 

Africanus,  a  blind  poet,  commended  by 

Ennius. - A  Christian  writer,  who  flourished 

A.  D.  222.  In  his  chronicle,  which  was  uni¬ 
versally  esteemed,  he  reckoned  5500  from  the 
creation  of  the  wrorld  to  the  age  of  Julius  Cae¬ 
sar.  Nothing  remains  of  this  work,  but  what 
Eusebius  has  preserved.  In  a  letter  to  Origen, 
Africanus  proved,  that  the  history  of  Susannah 
is  supposititious ;  and  in  another  to  Aristides, 
still  extant,  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
seeming  contradictions  that  appear  in  the  ge 
nealogies  of  Christ  in  St.  Matthew  and  Luke 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  who  wrote  nine 
books,  in  which  he  treats  of  physic,  agriculture, 

&c. - A  lawyer,  disciple  to  Papinian,  and 

intimate  with  the  emperor  Alexander. - An 

orator  mentioned  by  Q'lintilian. - The  sur¬ 

name  of  the  Scipios,  from  the  conquest  of 
Africa.  Vid.  Scipio. 

AfrIcum  mare,  is  that  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  which  .is  is  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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AgAgrian*  pcrt*,  gates  at  Syracuse,  near 
which  the  dead  were  buried.  Cic  in  Tusc. 

Agalasses,  a  nation  of  India,  conquered  by 
Alexander.  DiocL.  17. 

Agalla,  a  woman  of  Corcyra,  who  wrote  a 
tieatise  upon  grammar.  Atlien.  1. 

AgamEdes  and  Tropiionius,  two  architects 
who  made  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Del¬ 
phi,  for  which  they  demanded  of  the  god, 
whatever  gift  was  most  advantageous  for  a 
man  to  receive.  Three  days  after,  they  were 
found  dead  in  their  bed.  Pint,  de  cons,  ad  Apol. 
— Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  47. — Paus.  9,  c.  11  &  37, 
gives  a  different  account. 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenm  and  Argos, 
was  brother  to  Menelaus,  and  son  of  Plis- 
thenes,  the  son  of  Atreus.  Homer  calls  them 
sons  of  Atreus,  which  is  false,  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Hesiod,  Apollod.  &c.  [Fid.  Plis- 
thenesJ]  When  Atreus  was  dead,  his  brother 
Thyestes  seized  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  re¬ 
moved  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who  fled 
to  Polyphidus  king  of  Sicyon,  and  hence  to 
CEneus,  king  of  TEtolia,  where  they  were  edu¬ 
cated.  Agamemnon  married  Clytemnestra, 
and  Menelaus  Helen,  both  daughters  of  Tyn- 
darus  king  of  Sparta,  who  assisted  them  to 
recover  their  father’s  kingdom,  wdiere  Aga¬ 
memnon  established  himself,  at  Mycenae. 
Menelaus  succeeded  his  father-in-law.  When 
Helen  was  stolen  by  Paris,  Agamemnon  was 
elected  commander  in  chief  {  the  Grecian 
forces  going  against  Troy.  Their  fleet  was 
detained  at  Aulis,  wdiere  Agamemnon  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  daughter  to  appease  Diana.  [Fid. 
Iphigenia. ]  During  the  Trojan  war,  Agamem¬ 
non  behaved  with  much  valour ;  but  his  quar¬ 
rel  with  Achilles,  whose  mistress  he  took  by 
force,  was  fatal  to  the  Greeks.  [  Vid.  Briseis .] 
After  the  ruin  of  Troy,  Cassandra  fell  to  his 
share,  and  foretold  him  that  his  wife  would 
put  him  to  death.  He  gave  no  credit  to  this, 
and  returned  to  Argos  with  Cassandra.  Cly¬ 
temnestra,  with  her  adulterer  riEgisthus,  [Vid. 
Mgisthus\  prepared  to  murder  him ;  and  as  he 
came  from  the  bath,  to  embarrass  him,  she 
gave  him  a  tunic  whose  sleeves  were  sewed 
together,  and  while  he  attempted  to  put  it  on, 
she  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  the 
stroke  of  a  hatchet,  and  Aigistlius  seconded 
her  blows.  His  death  was  revenged  by  his 
son  Orestes.  [Vid.  Clytemnestra,  Menelaus, 
and  Orestes.]  Homer.  II.  1,  2,  &c.  Od.  4, 
&c. — Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  v.  777.  Met.  12,  v. 
30. — Hygin.  fab.  88  &  97. — Strab.  8. — Thucyd. 
1,  c.  9. — Milan.  V.  H.  4,  c.  26. — Dictys  Cret. 
1,  2,  See. — Dares  Phryg. — Sophocl.  in  Elect. — 
Euripid.  in  Orest. — Senec.  in  Agam. — Paus.  2, 
c.  6.  1.  9,  c.  40,  &c. —  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  838. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Agamemnonius,  an  epithet  applied  to  Ores¬ 
tes,  a  son  of  Agamemnon.  Virg.  Mn.  4,  v. 

471. 

AgamEtor,  an  athlete  of  Mantinea.  Paus. 
6,  c.  10. 

Agamnestok,  a  king  of  Athens. 

Aganippe,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Boeotia 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  It  flows  into 
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the  Permessus,  and  is  sacrea  to  the  muses, 
who,  from  it,  were  called  Aganippedes.  Paus, 
9,  c.  29. — Propert.  2,  el.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v 
312. 

AgapEnor,  the  commander  of  Agamemnon’s 

fleet.  Homer.  II.  2. - The  son  of  Ancfeus, 

and  grandson  of  Lycurgus,  who,  after  the  ruin 
of  Troy,  was  carried  by  a  storm  into  Cyprus, 
where  he  built  Paphos.  Pans.  8,  c.  5. — Ho¬ 
mer.  II.  2. 

Agar,  a  town  of  Africa.  Hirt.  bell.  Afr.  76. 

AgarEni,  a  people  of  Arabia.  Trajan  de¬ 
stroyed  their  city,  called  Agarum.  Strab.  16. 

Agarista,  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  was 
courted  by  all  the  princes  of  Greece.  She 
married  Megacles.  Milan.  V.  H.  12,  c.  24. 

— Hei'odot.  6,  c.  126,  &c. - A  daughter  of 

Hippocrates,  who  married  Xantippus.  She 
dreamed  that  she  had  brought  forth  a  lion, 
and  some  time  after  became  mother  of  Pericles, 
Plut.  in  Pericl. — Herodot.  6,  c.  131. 

AgasIcles.  king  of  Sparta,  was  son  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  and  one  of  the  Proclidce.  He  used 
to  say  that  a  king  ought  to  govern  his  subjects 
as  a  father  governs  his  children.  Paus.  3,  c.  7. 
— Pint,  in  Apoph, 

Agassi,  a  city  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  45,  c.  27. 

AgasthEnes,  king  of  Elis,  father  to  Potyx- 
enus,  was  concerned  h  the  Trojan  wrar.  Ho¬ 
mer.  II.  2. — Apollod.  3,  c.  11. - A  son  of  Au- 

geas,  who  succeeded  as  king  of  Elis.  Paus.  o, 
c.  3. 

AgastrSphus,  a  Trojan,  wounded  by  Dio- 
medes.  Homer.  II.  11,  v.  338. 

Agasthus,  an  arclion  of  Athens. 

Agasus,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 
Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

AgatharchIdas,  a  general  of  Corinth  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucyd.  2,  c.  83. 

- A  Samian  historian,  who  wrote  a  treatise 

on  stones,  and  a  history  of  Persia  and  Place 

nice. - A  peripatetic  philosopher  and  histo 

rian  of  Cnidus,  177  B.  C.  who  wrote  several 
treatises  on  the  Red  sea,  Europe,  Asia,  &c 
Joseph,  cont.  Ap. 

Agatharcus,  an  officer  in  the  Syracusan 

fleet.  Thucyd.  7,  c.  25. - -A  painter  in  the 

age  of  Zeuxis.  Plut.  in  Pericl. 

Agathias,  a  Greek  historian  of  JEolia. - 

A  poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  of 
whose  reign  he  published  the  history  in  five 
books.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  found  in 
the  Anihologia.  His  history  is  a  sequel  of  that 
of  Procopius.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris, 
fol.  1660. 

Agatho,  a  Samian  historian,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  Scythia. - A  tragic  poet,  who 

flourished  406  B.  C.  The  name  of  some  of 
his  tragedies  are  preserved,  such  as  Telephus, 

Thyestes,  &c. - A  comic  poet  who  lived  in 

the  same  age.  Plut.  in  Parall. - A.  son  of 

Priam.  Homer.  II.  24. - A  governor  of 

Babylon.  Cart.  5,  c.  1. - A  Pythagorear 

philosopher.  Milan.  V.  H.  13,  c.  4. - A 

learned  and  melodious  musician,  who  first 
introduced  songs  in  tragedy.  Aristot.  in  Post • 

- A  youth  of  Athens,  loved  by  Plato.  Diog. 

Laert.  3,  c.  32. 
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AoathScle.a,  a  beautiful  courtezan  of 
Egypt.  One  of  the  Ptolemies  destroyed  his 
wile  Eurydice  to  marry  her.  She,  with  her 
brother,  long  governed  the  kingdom,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  murder  the  king’s  son.  Plut.  in 
Cleon. — Justin.  30,  c.  1. 

Agathocles,  a  lascivious  and  ignoble  youth, 
son  of  a  potter,  who,  by  entering  in  the  Sici¬ 
lian  army,  arrived  to  the  greatest  honours,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  reduced 
all  Sicily  under  his  power;  but  being  defeated 
at  Himera  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  carried 
the  war  into  Africa,  where,  for  four  years,  he 
extended  his  conquests  over  his  enemy.  He 
afterwards  passed  into  Italy,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Crotona.  He  died  in  his  72d  year, 
B.  C.  289,  after  a  reign  of  28  years  of  prospe¬ 
rity  and  adversity.  Plut.  in  Apophth. — Justin. 

22  &  23. — Polyb.  15. — Died.  18,  &c. - A 

son  of  Lysimachus,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Gets. 
He  was  ransomed,  and  married  Lysandra 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  His  father,  in 
his  old  age,  married  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  Ly- 
sander.  After  her  husband’s  death,  Arsinoe, 
fearful  for  her  children,  attempted  to  murder 
Agathocles.  Some  say  that  she  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  killed  him  because  he  slighted 
her.  When  Agathocles  was  dead,  283  B.  C. 
Lysandra  fled  to  Seleucus.  Strab.  13. — Plut. 

in  Pyrrh.  <$f  Demetr. — Pans.  1,  c.  9  6c  10. - 

A  Grecian  historian  of  Babylon,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  Cyzicus. - A  Chian,  who  wrote 

on  husbandry.  Varro. - A  Samian  writer. 

- A  physician. - An  Athenian  archon. 

AgAthon.  Vul.  Agatho. 

Agathon  Yjvius,  wrote  an  history  of  Persia. 
Plut.  de  Flum. 

AgatosthEnes,  a  poet,  &c. 

Agathyllus,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Arcadia. 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

Agathyrnum,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

Agathyrsi,  an  effeminate  nation  of  Scythia, 
who  had  their  wives  in  common.  They  re¬ 
ceived  their  name  from  Agathyrsus,  son  of 
Hercules.  Herodot.  4,  c.  10. — Virg.  Ain.  4,  v. 
146. 

Agave,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione, 
married  Echion,  by  whom  she  had  Pentheus, 
who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchanals. 
\_Vid.  Pentheus. ]  She  is  said  to  have  killed 
her  husband  in  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bac¬ 
chus.  She  received  divine  honours  after 
death.  Theocrit.  26. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  725. — 
Lucan.  1,  v.  574. — Stat.  Theb.  11,  v.  318. — 

Apcllod.  3,  c.  4. - One  of  the  Nereides.  Api- 

od.  1. — A  tragedy  of  Statius.  Juv.  7,  v.  87, 
&c. 

Agaui,  a  northern  nation,  who  lived  upon 
milk.  Homer.  It.  13. 

Agavus,  a  son  of  Priam.  Homer.  II.  24. 

Agdestis,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia,  where 
Atys  was  buried.  Paus.  1,  c.  4. - A  sur¬ 

name  of  Cybele. 

Agelastus,  a  surname  of  Crassus,  the 
grandfather  of  the  rich  Crassus.  He  only 
laughed  once  in  his  life,  and  this  was  upon 
seeing  an  ass  eat  thistles.  Cic.  de  Jin.  5. — 
Plin.  7 ,  c.  19. - A  surname  of  Pluto. 
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Agelaus,  a  King  of  Corinth,  son  of  Ixion. 
—  — One  of  Penelope’s  suitors.  Hume Od. 

20. - A  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  from 

whom  Croesus  was  descended.  Apollod.  2,  c 

7. - A  servant  of  Priam,  who  preserved 

Paris  when  exposed  on  mount  Ida.  Id.  3,  c. 

12. 

AgendIcum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  near  the  Se- 
nones.  Cats.  bell.  Gall.  6,  c.  44. 

AgEnor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  was  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune  and  Libya,  and  brother  to  Belus.  H< 
married  Telephassa,  by  whom  he  had  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cilix,  and  Europa.  Hygin.  fab.  6. — 
Ital.  \  v.  15.  1.  17,  v.  58. — Apollod.  2,  c.  1.  1. 
3,  c.  1. - A  son  of  Jasus,  and  father  of  Ar¬ 
gus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  10. - A  son  of  HSgyptus. 

Id.  2,  c.  1. - A  sou  of  Phlegeus.  Id.  3,  c. 

7. - A  son  of  Pleuron,  and  father  to  Phi- 

neus.  Id.  1,  c.  7. - A  son  of  Ampliion  and 

Niobe.  Id.  3,  c.  4. - A  king  of  Argos, 

father  to  Crotopus. - A  son  of  Antenor. 

Homer.  II.  21,  v.  579. - A  Mitylenean, 

who  wrote  a  treatise  on  music. 

AgEnOrIdes,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Cad¬ 
mus,  and  the  other  descendants  of  Agenor. 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  8. 

AgerInus,  a  freed  man  of  Agrippina,  ac¬ 
cused  of  attempting  Nero’s  life.  Tacit.  Ann. 
14,  c.  16. 

Agf.sander,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes  under 
Vespasian,  who  made  a  representation  of  Lao- 
coon’s  history,  which  now  passes  for  the  best 
relic  of  all  ancient  sculpture. 

AgesIas,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  One  of 
the  Ptolemies  forbade  him  to  continue  his 
lectures,  because  his  doctrine  was  so  prerva- 
lent  that  many  of  his  auditors  committed  sui¬ 
cide. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Agidae,  was  son  of  Doryssus,  and 
father  of  Archelaus.  During  his  reign,  Ly- 
curgus  instituted  his  famous  laws.  Herodot. 

7,  c.  204. — Paus.  3,  c.  2. - Son  of  Archida- 

mus,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidae,  made  king 
in  preference  to  his  nephew  Leotychides. 
He  made  war  against  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia  with  success ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  conquests  in  Asia,  he  was  recalled  home 
to  oppose  the  Athenians  and  Bicotians,  who 
desolated  his  country ;  and  on  his  return, 
he  passed,  in  thirty  days,  over  that  tract  of 
country  which  had  taken  up  a  whole  year  of 
Xerxes’  expedition.  He  defeated  his  enemies 
at  Coronea;  but  sickness  prevented  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  conquests,  and  the  Spartans  were 
beat  in  every  engagement,  especially  at 
Leuctra,  till  he  appeared  at  their  head.  Though 
deformed,  small  of  stature,  and  lame,  he  was 
brave,  and  a  greatness  of  soul  compensated  all 
the  imperfections  of  nature.  He  was  as  fond 
of  sobriety  as  of  military  discipline  ;  and  when 
he  went,  in  his  80th  year,  to  assist  Tachus 
king  of  Egypt,  the  servants  ot  the  monarch 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  general  was  eating  with  his  soldiers  on 
the  ground,  bareheaded,  and  without  any 
covering  underneath.  Agesilaus  died  on  his 


'  return  frorti  Egyfkt,  jifter  a  reign  >f  36  years, 
362  B.  C.  and  his  remains  were  embalmed 
'•end  brought  to  Lacedaemon.  Justin.  6,  c.  1. — 
Pint.  &  C.  Nep.  in  vit. — Paus.  3,  c.  9. — 

Xenojjh .  Orat.  pio  Ages. - A  brother  of 

Themistocles,  who  went  into  the  Persian 
camp,  and  stabbed  Mardonius  instead  of 

Xerxes.  Plut.  in  Pat  all. - A  surname  of 

Pluto. - A  Greek  who  wrote  an  history  of 

Italy. 

AgesipOlis,  first,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son 
of  Pausanias,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Mantineans.  He  reigned  14  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  B.  C. 
380.  Paus.  3,  c.  5.  1.  8,  c.  8. — Xenuph.  3. 

Hist.  Grac . - Second,  son  of  Cleombrotus, 

king  of  Sparta,  was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes 
2d,  B.  C.  370.  Paus.  1,  c.  13.  1.  3,  c.  5. 

Agesistrata,  the  mother  of  king  Agis. 
Plut.  in  Agid. 

Agesistratus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  treatise 
intituled  De  arte  machviali. 

Aggrammes,  a  cruel  king  of  the  Ganga- 
rides.  His  father  was  a  hair-dresser,  of  whom 
the  queen  became  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
made  governor  of  the  king’s  children,  to 
gratify  her  passion.  He  killed  them,  to  raise 
Aggrammes,  his  son  by  the  queen,  to  the 
throne.  Curt.  9,  c.  2. 

AggrTna:,  a  people  near  mount  Pchodope. 
Cic.  in  L.  Pis.  37.  t 

AgIde,  the  descendants  of  Eurystlienes,  who 
shared  the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the  Proclidae ; 
the  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  Agis,  son 
of  Eurystlienes.  The  family  became  extinct  in 
the  person  of  Cleomenes  son  of  Leonidas. — 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  682. 

Agilaus,  king  of  Corinth,  reigned  36 

years. - One  of  the  Ephori,  almost  murdered 

by  the  partisans  of  Cleomenes.  Plut.  in  Cleom. 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Eurystlienes,  and,  after  a  reign  of  one 
year,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eches- 
tratus,  B.  C.  1058.  Paus.  3,  c.  2. - Ano¬ 

ther  king  of  Sparta,  waged  bloody  wars 
against  Athens,  and  restored  liberty  to  many 
Greek  cities.  He  attempted  to  restore  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  but  in  vain  j  the 
perfidy  of  friends,  who  pretended  to  second  his 
view’s,  brought  him  to  difficulties,  and  he  was 
at  last  dragged  from  a  temple,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge,  to  a  prison,  where  he  wTas 
strangled  by  orders  of  the  Ephori.  Plut.  in 

Agid. - Another  son  of  Archidamus,  who 

signalized  himself  in  the  war  which  the 
Spartans  waged  against  Epidaurus.  He 
obtained  a  victory  at  Mautinea,  and  was 
successful  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  reign - 
fd  27  years.  Thucyd.  3  &  4. — Paus.' 3,  c.  3 

fc  10. - -Another  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of 

Sparta,  endeavoured  to  deliver  Greece  from 
the  empire  of  Macedonia,  with  the  assistance 
if  the  Persians.  He  was  conquered  in  the 
attempt,  and  slain  by  Antipater,  Alexander’s 
eeneral,  and  5,300  Lacedamonians  perished 
with  him.  Curt.  6,  c.  1. — Diod.  17. — Justin. 

.2,  c.  1.  Ac. - Another  son  of  Eudamidas, 

killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Mantineans. 
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Paus.  8,  c.  10. - An  Arcadian  In  the  ex¬ 

pedition  of  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Arta- 

xerxes.  Poly  an.  7,  c.  18. - A  poet  of  Argos, 

who  said  that  Bacchus  and  the  sons  of  Leda 
w’ould  give  way  to  Alexander,  when  a  god. 

Curt.  8,  c.  5. - A  Lycian  who  followed 

zEneas  into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed.  Virg. 
JEn.  10,  v.  751. 

Aglaia,  one  of  the  Graces.  She  is  called 
sometimes  Pasiphae.  Paus.  9,  c.  35. 

AglaonIce,  daughter  of  Hegemon,  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  astronomy  and  eclipses,  whence 
she  boasted  of  her  power  to  draw  the  moon 
from  heaven.  Plut.  de  Orac.  defect. 

AglaOpe,  one  of  the  Sirens. 

AglaOphon,  an  excellent  painter.  Pliri. 
35,  c.  8. 

AglaosthEnes,  wrote  an  history  of  Naxos* 
Strab.  6. 

Aglauros,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  the 
oldest  king  of  Athens.  Some  make  her 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  She  was  changed  into  a 
stone  by  Mercury.  Vid.  Herse. — Ovid.  Met.  2, 
fab.  12. 

Aglaus,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  oracle  more  happy  than  Gyges 
king  of  Lydia.  Plin.'7,  c.  46. —  Val.  Max.  7, 

c.  1. 

Agna,  a  woman  in  the  age  of  Horace,  who, 
though  deformed,  had  many  admirers.  Herat. 
1,  Sat.  3,  v.  40. 

Agno,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed 
Jupiter.  She  gave  her  name  to  a  fountain  on 
mount  Lyceus.  When  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
after  a  prayer,  stirred  the  waters  of  this  foun¬ 
tain  with  a  bough,  a  thick  vapour  arose,  which 
was  soon  dissolved  into  a  plentiful  shower. 
Paus.  8,  c.  31,  &c. 

AgnodIce,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  dis¬ 
guised  hex  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was 
taught  by  Hierophilus  the  art  of  midwifery, 
and  when  employed,  always  discovered  her 
sex  to  her  patients.  This  brought  her  into  so 
much  practice,  that  the  males  of  her  pro¬ 
fession,  who  were  now  out  of  employment,  ac¬ 
cused  her  before  the  Areopagus,  of  corruption. 
She  confessed  her  sex  to  the  judges,  and  a 
law  was  immediately  made  to  empower  all 
free-born  women  to  leam  midwifery.  Hygin. 
fab.  274. 

Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war  he  went  against  Potida?a,  but 
abandoned  his  expedition  through  disease.  He 
built  Amphipolis,  whose  inhabitants  rebelled 
to  Brasidas,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
founder,  forgetful  of  Agnon.  Th  cyd.  2,  3, 

&c. - A  writer.  Quintil.  2,  c.  17.— — One  of 

Alexander’s  officers.  Plin.  33,  c.  3. 

AgnonIdes,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Pirmus  to  Ni- 
canor.  When  the  people  recollected  what 
services  Phocion  had  rendered  them,  they 
raised  him  statues,  and  put  to  death  his  ac¬ 
cuser.  Plut.  &;  Nep.  in  Phocion. 

AgOnalia  and  Agonia,  festivals  in  Horae, 
celebrated  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of 
Janus  or  Agonius.  The  chief  priest  used  to 
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offer  a  ram.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  317. — Varw  de 
l/.  L.  5. 

Ag5nes  CapitolIni,  games  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  upon  the  Capitoline  hill. 
Prizes  were  proposed  for  agility  and  strength, 
as  well  as  for  poetical  and  literary  composi¬ 
tions.  The  poet  Statius  publicly  recited  there 
his  Thebaid,  which  was  not  received  with 
much  applause.  j 

Agonis,  a  woman  in  the  temple  of  Venus, 
on  mount  Eryx.  Cic. 

Agonius,  a  Roman  deity,  who  patronized 
the  actions  of  men.  Vid.  Agonalia. 

Agoracritus,  a  sculptor  of  Pharos,  who 
made  a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of 
4thens,  B.  C.  150. 

AgoranOmi,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens, 
who  watched  over  the  city  and  port,  and  in¬ 
spected  whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 

AgorAnis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Arrian  de  Ind. 

Agorjea,  a  name  of  Minerva  at  Sparta. 
Paus.  3,  c.  11. 

Agoreus,  a  surname  of  Mercury  among  the 
Athenians,  from  his  presiding  over  the  mar¬ 
kets.  Paus.  1,  c.  15. 

Agra,  a  place  of  Boeotia  where  the  Ilissus 
rises.  Diana  was  called  Agraea,  because  she 

hunted  there. - A  city  of  Susa — of  Arcadia, 

and  Arabia. 

Agra:i  and  Agrenses,  a  people  of  Arabia. 
Plin.  6,  c.  28. - Of  ^Etolia.  Liv.  42,  c.  34. 

Agragas,  or  Agragas,  a  river,  town,  and 
mountain  of  Sicily;  called  also,  Agrigentum. 
The  town  was  built  by  the  people  of  Gela,  who 
were  a  Rhodian  colony.  Vire.  JEn.  3,  v.  703. 
—Dud.  11. 

Agraria  lex  was  enacted  to  distribute 
among  the  Roman  people,  all  the  lands  which 
the  Romans  had  gained  by  conquest.  It  was 
first*proposed  A.  U.  C.  267,  by  the  consul  Sp. 
Cassius  Vicellinus,  and  rejected  by  the  senate. 
This  produced  dissensions  between  the  senate 
and  the  people,  and  Cassius,  upon  seeing  the 
ill  success  of  the  new  regulations  he  proposed, 
offered  to  distribute  among  the  people  the 
money  which  was  produced  from  the  corn  of 
Sicily,  after  it  had  been  brought  and  sold  in 
Rome.  This  act  of  liberality  the  people  re¬ 
fused,  and  tranquillity  was  soon  after  re¬ 
established  in  the  state.  It  was  proposed  a 
second  time  A.  U.  C.  269,  by  the  tribune 
Licinius  Stolo,  but  with  no  better  success ; 
and  so  great  were  the  tumults  which  followed, 
that  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  was 
killed,  and  many  of  the  senators  fined  for  their 
opposition.  Mutius  Scaevola,  A.  U.  C.  320, 
persuaded  the  tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus  to 
propose  it  a  third  time ;  and  though  Octavius, 
his  colleague  in  the  tribuneship,  opposed  it, 
yet  Tiberius  made  it  pass  into  a  law,  after 
much  altercation,  and  commissioners  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  a  division  of  the  lands. — 
T his  law  at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome  under  J.  Caesar.  Flor.  3,  c.  3  &  13. — 
Cic.  pro  Leg.  Agr. — Liv.  2,  c.  41. 

Agraule,  a  tribe  of  Athens.  Plut.  in  Them. 

A graulia,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour 
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of  Agraulos.  The  Cyprians  also  observed 
these  festivals,  by  offering  human  victims. 

Agraulos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops. — —A 
surname  of  Minerva. 

AgrauonItje,  a  people  of  Illyria.  Liv.  45 
c.  26. 

Agre,  one  of  Actaeon’s  dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3 
v.  213. 

AgriAnes,  a  river  of  Thrace.  Herodot.  4, 

c.  9. - A  people  that  dwelt  in  the  neighbour  • 

hood  of  that  river.  Id.  5,  c.  16. 

Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  the  histo¬ 
rian  Tacitus,  who  wrote  his  life.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  public  and  private  virtues. 
He  was  governor  of  Britain,  and  first  discovered 
it  to  be  an  island.  Domitian  envied  hia 
virtues ;  he  recalled  him  from  the  province  he 
had  governed  with  equity  and  moderation,  and 
ordered  him  to  enter  Rome  in  the  night,  that 
no  triumph  might  be  granted  to  him.  Agri¬ 
cola  obeyed,  and  without  betraying  any 
resentment,  he  retired  to  a  peaceful  solitude, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  a  few 
friends.  He  died  in  his  56th  year,  A  D.  93. 
Tacit,  in  Agric. 

Agrigentum,  now  Girgenti,  a  town 
of  Sicily,  18  stadia  from  the  sea,  on  Mount 
Agragas.  It  was  founded  by  a  Rhodian, 
or,  according  to  some,  by  an  Ionian 
colony.  The  inhabitants  were  famous  for 
their  hospitality,  and  for  their  luxurious 
manner  of  living.  In  its  flourishing  situation 
Agrigentum  contained  200,000  inhabitants, 
who  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  superior 
power  of  Syracuse.  The  government  was 
monarchical,  but  afterwards  a  democracy  was 
established.  The  famous  Phalaris  usurped 
the  sovereignty,  which  was  also  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  Agrigen¬ 
tum  can  now  boast  of  more  venerable  remains 
of  antiquity  than  any  other  town  in  Sicily. 
Polyb.  9. — Strab.  6. — Diod.  13. — Virg,  3,  v.  707. 
— Sil.  It.  14,  v.  211. 

Agrinium,  a  city  of  Acamania.  Polyb.  6. 

AgriOnia,  annual  festivals  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  celebrated  generally  in  the  night. 
They  were  instituted,  as  some  suppose 
because  the  god  was  attended  with  wild 
beasts. 

Agriopas,  a  man  who  wrote  the  history  of 
all  those  who  had  obtained  the  public  prize  at 
Olympia.  Plin.  8,  c  22. 

AgriOpe,  the  wife  of  king  Agenor. 

M.  Agripta  Vipsanius,  a  celebrated 
Roman,  who  obtained  a  victory  over  S 
Pompey,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Augustus 
at  the  battles  of  Actium  and  Philippi,  where 
he  behaved  with  great  valour.  He  advised 
his  friend  to  re-establish  the  republican 
government  at  Rome,  but  he  was  over-ruled 
by  Mecaenas.  In  his  expeditions  in  Gaul  anil 
Germany  he  obtained  several  victories,  but 
refused  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  turned 
his  liberality  towards  the  embellishing  o\ 
Rome,  and  the  raising  of  magnificent  buildings, 
one  of  which,  the  Pantheon,  still  exists.  After 
he  had  retired  for  two  years  to  Mitylene,  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrell  with  lecra  Mus, 
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Ac  gust  ub  moaflbd  him,  and  as  a  proof  of  his 
regard,  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in 
marriage,  and  left  him  the  care  of  the  empire 
during  an  absence  of  two  years  employed  in 
visiting  the  Roman  provinces  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  He  died  universally  lamented  at  Rome 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  12  B.  C.  and  his 
body  was  placed  in  the  tomb  which  Augustus 
had  prepared  for  himself.  He  had  been 
married  three  times,  to  Pomponia  daughter  of 
Atticus,  to  Marcella  daughter  of  Octavia,  and 
to  Julia,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  Caius, 
and  Lucius  Csesares,  Postliumus  Agrippa, 
Agrippina,  and  Julia.  His  son,  C.  Ciesar 
Agrippa,  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  made 
consul,  by  the  flattery  of  the  Roman  people,  at 
the  age  of  14  or  15.  This  promising  youth 
went  to  Armenia,  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Persians,  where  he  received  a  fatal  blow  from 
the  treacherous  hand  of  Lollius,  the  governor 
of  one  of  the  neighbouring  cities.  He  languish¬ 
ed  for  a  little  time,  and  died  in  Lycia.  His 
younger  brother,  L.  Caesar  Agrippa,  was 
likewise  adopted  by  his  grandfather  Augustus ; 
but  he  was  soon  after  banished  to  Campania, 
for  using  seditious  language  against  his 
benefactor.  In  the  seventh  year  of  liis  exile 
he  would  have  been  recalled,  had  not  Livia 
and  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  partiality  of 
Augustus  for  him,  ordered  him  to  be  assas¬ 
sinated  in  his  26th  year.  He  has  been  called 
ferocious  and  savage;  and  he  gave  himself 
the  name  of  Neptune,  because  he  was  fond  of 

fishing. - Sylvius,  a  son  of  Tiberinus  Sylvius, 

king  of  Latium.  He  reigned  33  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Remulus  Sylvius, 

Dionvs.  Hal.  1,  c.  8. - One  of  the  servants 

of  the  murdered  prince  assumed  his  name,  and 

raised  commotions.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  39. - 

A  consul  who  conquered  the  riEqui. - A 

philosopher.  Dug. — ——A  son  of  Aristobulus, 
grandson  of  the  Great  Herod,  who  became 
tutor  to  the  grandchild  of  Tiberius,  and  was 
soon  after  imprisoned  by  the  suspicious 
tyrant.  When  Caligula  ascended  the  throne, 
his  favourite  was  released,  presented  with  a 
chain  of  gold  as  heavy  as  that  which  had 
lately  confined  him,  and  made  king  of 
Judea.  He  was  a  popular  character  with  the 
Jews;  and  it  is  said,  that  while  they  were 
flattering  him  with  the  appellation  of  god,  an 
angel  of  God  struck  him  with  the  lousy 

disease,  of  which  he  died,  A.  D.  43. - 

His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  the  last  king 
of  the  Jews,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
Claudius,  in  exchange  for  other  provinces. 
He  was  with  Titus  at  the  celebrated  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  and  died  A.  D.  94.  It  was 
before  him  that  St.  Paul  pleaded,  and  made 
mention  of  his  incestuous  commerce  with  his 
sister  Berenice.  Juv.  6,  v.  156. — Tacit.  2 

liist.  c.  81. - Menenius,  a  Roman  general, 

wrho  obtained  a  triumph  over  the  Sabines, 
appeased  the  populace  of  Rome  by  the  well- 
known  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  limbs,  and 
erected  the  new  office  of  tribunes  of  the 
people,  A.  U.  C.  261  He  died  poor,  but 
universally  regretted;  his  funeral  was  at 
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the  expence  of  the  public,  from  which  also  his 
daughters  received  dowries.  Liv.  2,  c.  32. 

— Flor.  1,  c.  23. - A  mathematician  in  the 

reign  of  Domitian ;  he  was  a  native  of  Bithynia. 

Agrippina,  a  wife  of  Tiberius.  The  em¬ 
peror  repudiated  her  to  marry  Julia.  Suetcm. 

in  Tib.  7. - A  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  and 

grand-daughter  to  Augustus.  She  married 
Germanicus,  whom  she  accompanied  in  Syria; 
and  when  Piso  poisoned  him,  she  carried  his 
ashes  into  Italy,  and  accused  his  murderer,  who 
stabbed  himself.  She  fell  under  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  Tiberius,  who  exiled  her  in  an  island, 
where  she  died,  A.  D.  26,  for  want  of  bread. 
She  left  nine  children,  and  was  distinguished 
all  her  life  for  intrepidity  and  conjugal  affection. 

Tac.  1,  Ann.  c.  2,  &c. — Suetcm.  in  Tib.  52. - - 

Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
married  Domitius  ririiobarbus,  by  whom  she 
had  Nero.  After  her  husband’s  death,  she 
married  her  uncle  the  emperor  Claudius,  whom 
she  destroyed,  to  make  Nero  succeed  to  the 
throne.  After  many  cruelties,  and  much 
licentiousness,  she  was  assassinated  by  order  of 
her  son,  and  as  she  expired,  she  exclaimed, 
“  Strike  the  belly  which  could  give  birth  to 
such  a  monster.”  She  died  A.  D.  59,  after  a 
life  of  prostitution  and  incestuous  gratifications. 
It  is  said  that  her  son  viewed  her  dead  body 
with  all  the  raptures  of  admiration,  saying,  he 
never  could  have  believed  his  mother  wras  so 
beautiful  a  woman.  She  left  memoirs  which 
assisted  Tacitus  in  the  composition  of  his 
annals.  The  town  which  she  built,  where  she 
was  bom,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and 
called  Agnppina  Coionia,  is  the  modem  Cologne. 
Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  75. 1.  12,  c.  7,  22,  &c. 

Agrisius.  Vid.  Acrisius. 

Agrisope,  the  mother  of  Cadmus.  Hygin. 
fab.  6.  ** 

Agrius,  son  of  Parthaon,  drove  his  brother 
(Eneus  from  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  Diomedes,  the  grandson  of  CEneus, 
upon  which  he  killed  himself.  Hygin.  fab.  175 

&  242. — Apollod.  1,  c.  7. - A  giant. - A 

centaur  killed  by  Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

- A  son  of  Ulysses  by  Circe.  Hesiod.  Theog. 

v.  1013. - The  father  of  Tliersites.  Ovid. 

ex  Pont.  3,  el.  9,  v.9. 

AgrOlas,  surrounded  the  citadel  of  Athens 
with  walls,  except  that  part  which  afterwards 
was  repaired  by  Cimon.  Paus.  1,  c.  28. 

Agron,  a  king  of  Illyria,  who  after  con¬ 
quering  the  iEtolians,  drank  to  such  excess 
that  he  died  instantly,  B.  C.  231.  Polyb.  2,  c.  4 

Ac  rotas,  a  Greek  orator  of  Marseilles. 

AgrotEra,  an  anniversary  sacrifice  of  goats 
offered  to  Minerva  at  Athens.  It  was  in¬ 
stituted  by  Callimachus  the  Polemarch,  why 
vowed  to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  so  many 
goats  as  there  might  be  enemies  killed  in  a 
battle  which  he  was  going  to  fight  agaiust  the 
troops  of  Darius,  who  had  invaded  Attica. 
The  quantity  of  the  slain  was  so  great,  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  goats  could  not  be  pro¬ 
cured;  therefore  they  were  limited  to  500 
every  year,  till  they  equalled  the  number  of 
Persians  slain  in  battle. — A  temple  of  Agira 


&v  Peloponnesus  erected  to  the. goddess  under 
this  name.  Paus. 

Agy lews  and  Agyeus,  from  ayvia,  a  street, 
a  surnames  Of  Apollo,  because  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him  in  the  public  streets  of  Athens. 
Hcn'at.  4,  od.  6. 

Agylla,  a  town  of  Etruria,  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Pelasgians,  and  governed  by  Mezen- 
tius,  when  riEneas  came  to  Italy.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Caere,  by  the  Lydians,  who  took 
possession  of  it.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  652.  1.  8,  v. 
479. 

Agyli.a-.us,  a  wrestler  of  Cleonae,  scarce  in¬ 
ferior  to  Hercules  in  strength.  Stat.  Theb.  6, 
v.  837. 

AgYrus,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  assisted  by 
Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians.  Diod.  14. 

Agyrium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  where  Diodorus 
the  historian  was  bom.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Agyrinenses.  Diod.  14. — Cic.  in  Verr.  2, 
c.  6.5. 

Agyrius,  an  Athenian  general,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Thrasybulus.  Diod.  14. 

Agyrtes,  a  man  who  killed  his  father. 

Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  148. - -A  piper.  Sil.  2.  Ach. 

v.  50. 

AhAla,  a  surname  of  the  Servilii  at  Rome. 

Ahenobarbus.  Vid.  JEnobarbus. 

Ajax,  son  of  Telamon  by  Periboea  or  Eri- 
boea,  daughter  of  Alcatlious,  was  the  bravest 
of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war  after 
Achilles.  He  engaged  Hector,  with  whom  at 
parting  he  exchanged  arms.  After  the  death 
of  Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed  their 
claims  to  the  arms  of  the  dead  hero.  When 
they  were  given  to  the  latter,  Ajax  was  so  en¬ 
raged,  that  he  slaughtered  a  whole  flock  of 
sheep,  supposing  them  to  be  the  sons  of 
Atreus,  who  had  given  the  preference  to 
Ulysses,  and  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword. 
The  blood  which  ran  to  the  ground  from  the 
wound,  was  changed  into  the  flower  hyacinth. 
Some  say  that  he  was  killed  by  Paris  in  battle ; 
others,  that  he  was  murdered  by  Ulysses. 
His  body  was  buried  at  Sigaeum,  some  say  on 
mount  Rhoetus.  His  tomb  was  visited  by 
Alexander.  Hercules,  according  to  some  au¬ 
thors,  prayed  to  the  gods  that  his  friend 
Telamon,  who  was  childless,  might  have  a 
son,  with  a  skin  as  impenetrable  as  the  skin  of 
the  Nemaean  lion,  which  he  then  wore.  His 
prayers  were  heard ;  and  when  Ajax  was  bom, 
Hercules  wrapped  him  up  in  the  lion’s  skin, 
which  rendered  his  body  invulnerable,  except 
that  part  which  was  left  uncovered  by  a  hole  in 
the  skin,  through  which  Hercules  hung  his 
quiver.  This  vulnerable  part  was  in  his  breast, 
some  say  behind  the  neck.  Q.  Calab.  1  &  4. — ■ 
Apollod.  3,  c.  10  &  13.  Philostr.  in  Heroic,  c. 

12.  — Pindar.  Isthm.  6.  Homer.  II.  1,  &c.  Od.  11. 
— Dictys  Cret.  .5. — Dares  Phry.  9. — Ovid.  Met. 

13.  — .-Horat.  2.  Sat.  3,  v.  197. — Hygin.  fab.  107 

&  242. — Paus.  1,  c.  35. 1.  5,  c.  19. - The  son 

of  Oileus  king  of  Locris,  was  surnamed  Locrian, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  son  of  Telamon. 
He  went  with  40  ships  to  the  Trojan  war, 
as  being  one  of  Helen’s  suitors.  The  night 
that  Troy  was  taken,  he  offered  violence  to 


Cassandra,  who  fled  into  Minerva’s  temple  j 
and  for  this,  as  he  returned  home,  the  goddess, 
who  had  obtained  the  thunders  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  power  of  tempests  from  Neptune,  destroyed 
his  ship  in  a  storm.  Ajax  swam  to  a  rock,  and 
said  that  he  was  safe  in  spite  of  all  the  gods. 
Such  impiety  offended  Neptune,  who  struck 
the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  tumbled 
into  the  sea  with  part  of  the  rock,  and  was 
drowned.  His  body  was  afterwards  found  by 
the  Greeks,  and  black  sheep  offered  on  his 
tomb.  According  to  Virgil’s  account,  Minerva 
seized  him  in  a  whirlwind,  and  dashed  him 
against  a  rock,  where  he  expired,  consumed  by 
thunder.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  43,  &c. — Homer.  IL 
2,  13,  &c.  Od.  4.— Hygin.  fab.  116  &  273.— 
Philostr.  Tco.  2,  c.  13. — Senec.  in  Agam. — Herat. 

epod.  10,  v.  13. — Paus.  10,  c.  26  &  31. - The 

two  Ajaces  were,  as  some  suppose,  placed  after 
death  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  a  separate  place 
reserved  only  for  the  bravest  heroes  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 

AidOneus,  a  surname  of  Pluto. - A  king 

of  the  Molossi,  who  imprisoned  Theseus,  be¬ 
cause  he  and  Pirithous  attempted  to  ravish 
his  daughter  Proserpine,  near  the  Acheron 
whence  arose  the  well-known  fable  of  the  de¬ 
scent  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous  into  hell.  Plut. 
in  Thes. - A  river  near  Troy.  Paus.  10,  c.  12. 

AjmYlus,  son  of  Ascanius,  was,  according 
to  some,  the  progenitor  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  TEmylii  in  Rome. 

Aius  Locutius,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Ro¬ 
mans  erected  an  altar,  from  the  following 
circumstance:  one  of  the  common  people, 
called  Ceditius,  informed  the  tribunes,  that  as 
he  passed  one  night  through  one  of  the  streets 
of  the  city,  a  voice  more  than  human,  issuing 
from  above  Vesta’s  temple,  told  him  that 
Rome  would  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Gauls. 
His  information  was  neglected,  but  the  veracity 
was  known  by  the  event ;  and  Camillus,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Gauls,  built  a  temple  to 
that  supernatural  voice  which  had  given  them 
warning  of  the  approaching  calamity,  under 
the  name  of  Aius  Locutius. 

Alabanda,  an  inland  town  of  Caria, 
abounding  with  scorpions.  The  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Alabandus,  a  deity  worshipped 
there.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  15. — Herudot.  7 , 
c.  195. — Strab.  14. 

Alabastrum,  a  town  of  Egypt.  Plin.56,c.7 

Alabus,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Al.es a,  a  city  on  a  mountain  of  Sicily. 

Al.ea,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  Her  festivals  are  also  called  Alma. 
Paus.  8,  c.  4,  7. 

Alai,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  abounding  in  tortoises.  Arrian,  in  Perlip. 

Alaus,  the  father  of  Auge,  who  married 
Hercules. 

AlagOnia,  a  city  of  Laconia.  Paus.  3, 

21  &  26. 

Alala.  the  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  Mars. 
Pint,  de  glor.  Athen. 

AlalcomEna,  a  city  of  Baeotia,  where  <som« 
suppose  that  Minerva  was  born.  Plut.  Quest, 
Gr. — Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  330. 
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Alalia,  a  town  of  Corsica,  built  by  a  colony 
of  Phocaeans,  destroyed  by  Scipio  562  B.  C. 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sylla.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
165. — Flar.  2,  c.  2. 

Alamanes,  a  statuary  of  Athens,  disciple  of 
Phidias. 

Alamannt,  or  Alemanni,  a  people  of  Ger¬ 
many,  near  the  Hercynian  forest.  They  were 
very  powerful,  and  inimical  to  Rome. 

Alani,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  near  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  who  were  said  to  have  26  different 
languages.  Strab. 

AlAres,  a  people  of  Pannonia.  Tac.  15. 
Ann.  c.  10. 

AlarIcus,  a  famous  king  of  the  Goths,  who 
plundered  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  He 
was  greatly  respected  for  his  military  valour, 
and  during  his  reign  he  kept  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  in  continual  alarms.  He  died,  after  a 
reign  of  13  years,  A.  D.  410. 

AlarOdii,  a  nation  near  Pontus.  Herodot. 
3,  c.  94. 

Alastor,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris. 

Apollod.  1,  c.  9. - An  arm-bearer  to  Sarpedon 

king  of  Lycia,  killed  by  Ulysses.  Ovid.  Met. 

13,  v.  257. -  One  of  Pluto’s  horses  wrhen  he 

carried  away  Proserpine.  Claud,  de  rapt.  Pros. 
1,  v.  286. 

Alaud.e,  soldiers  of  the  legions  in  Gaul. 
Sueton.  in  Jul.  24. 

Alazon,  a  river  flowing  from  mount  Cau¬ 
casus  into  the  Cyrus,  and  separating  Albania 
from  Iberia.  Flac.  6.,  v.  101. 

Alba  Sylvius,  son  of  Latinus  Sylvius,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  In  the  kingdom  of  Latium, 
and  reigned  36  years.  Otid.  Met.  14,  v.  612. 

- Longa,  a  city  of  Latium,  built  by  Asca- 

nius,  B.  C.  1152,  on  the  spot  where  Aeneas 
found,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Helenus, 
(Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  390,  &c.),  and  of  the  god  of 
the  river,  ('An.  8,  v.  43.)  a  white  sow  with  30 
young  ones.  The  descendants  of  riEneas 
reigned  there  in  the  following  order :  1.  Asca- 
nius,  son  of  Aneas,  with  little  intermission, 
eight  years.  2.  Sylvius  Posthumus,  29  years. 
3.  Aneas  Sylvius,  31  years.  4.  Latinus,  five 
years.  5.  Alba,  36  years.  6.  Atys  or  Ca- 
petus,  26  years.  7.  Capys,  28  years.  8.  Cal- 
petus,  13  years.  9.  Tiberinus,  eight  years. 
10.  Agrippa,  33  years.  11.  Remulus,  19 
years.  12.  Aventinus,  37  years.  13.  Procas, 
13  years.  14.  Numitor  and  Amulius.  Alba 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  665  B.C.  and  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  to  Rome.  Liv. — Flor. 

— Justin,  &c. - A  qity  of  the  Marsi  in  Italy. 

- Pompeia,  a  city  of  Liguria.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Albania,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  Iberia.  The  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  their  eyes  all  blue.  Some  mam- 
tain  that  they  followed  Hercules  from  mount 
Albanus  in  Italy,  when  he  returned  from  the 
conquest  of  Geryon.  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  15. — 
Justin.  42,  c.  3. — Strab.  11. — Plin.- 8,  c.  40. — 
Mela,  3,  c.  5. — The  Caspian  sea  is  called  Al- 
banum,  as  being  near  Albania.  Plin.  6,  c.  13. 

Albanus,  a  mountain  with  a  lake,  in  Italy, 
1 6  miles  from  Rome.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v  27. 
The  word,  taken  adjectively,  is  applied  to  such 
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as  are  natives  of,  or  belong  to,  the  town  of 
Alba. 

AlbIci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitania.  Cat. 
bell.  civ.  1,  c.  34. 

AlbiEt/V,  a  people  of  Latium.  Dionys.  Hal. 

Albigaunum,  a  town  of  Liguria.  Mela  2 
c.  4. 

AlbIni,  two  Roman  orators  of  great  merit 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Brut.  This  name  is 
common  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people.  Liv 
2,  c.  33.  1.  6,  c.  30. — Sallust,  de  Jug.  bell. 

Albinovanus  Celsus.  Vid.  Celsus. 

AlbinovAnus  Pedo,  a  poet  contemporary 
with  Ovid.  He  wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and 
heroic  poetry.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10. — Quin- 
til.  10,  c.  5. 

AlbintemEliuji,  a  town  of  Liguria.  Tacit. 
2  Hist.  c.  13. 

AlbInus,  was  born  at  Adrumetumin  Africa, 
and  made  governor  of  Britain,  by  Commodus. 
After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Britain.  Severus 
had  also  been  invested  with  the  imperial  dig¬ 
nity  by  his  own  army ;  and  these  two  rivals, 
with  about  50,000  men  each,  came  into  Gaul 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire.  Severus  was 
conqueror,  and  he  ordered  the  head  of  Albinus 
to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Rhone,  A.  D.  198.  Albinus,  according  to 
the  exaggerated  account  of  a  certain  writer 
called  Codrus,  was  famous  for  his  voracious 
appetite,  and  sometimes  eat  for  breakfast,  no 
less  than  500  figs,  100  peaches,  20  pounds  of 

dry  raisins,  10  melons,  and  400  oysters. - A 

prcEtorian  sent  to  Sylla,  as  ambassador  from 
the  Senate  during  the  civil  wars.  He  was  put 

to  death  by  Sylla’s  soldiers.  Pint,  in  Syli. - 

An  usurer.  Horat. - A  Roman  plebeian 

who  received  the  vestals  into  Iris  chariot  in 
preference  to  his  family,  when  they  fled  from 
Rome,  which  the  Gauls  had  sacked.  Val. 
Max.  1,  c.  i  —7k  5,  c.  40. — Flar.  1,  c.  13 

- A.  Postnumus,  consul  with  Lucullus, 

A.  U.  C.  601,  wrote  an  history  of  Rome  in 
Greek. 

Albion,  son  of  Neptune  by  Amphitrite, 
came  into  Britain,  where  he  established  a  king¬ 
dom,  and  first  introduced  astrology  and  the  art 
of  building  ships.  He  was  killed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone,  with  stones  thrown  by  Jupiter, 
because  he  dpposed  the  passage  of  Hercules. 
Mela,  2,  c.  5. - The  greatest  island  of  Eu¬ 

rope,  now  called  Great  Britain.  It  is  call  d 
after  Albion,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned 
there;  or  from  its  chalky  white  (albus)  rocks, 
which  appear  at  a  great  distance.  Plin.  4,  c. 
16. — Tacit,  hi  Agric. - The  ancients  com¬ 

pared  its  figure  to  a  long  buckler,  or  to  the  iron 
of  a  hatchet. 

Albis,  a  river  of  Germany  falling  into  the 
German  ocean.  Lucan.  2,  v.  52. 

Albius,  a  man,  father  to  a  famous  spend¬ 
thrift.  Horat.  1.  Sat.  4. - A  name  of  the 

poet  Tibullus.  Horat.  1.  Od.  33.  v.  1. 

Albucilla,  an  immodest  woman.  Tacit 
An.  6,  c.  47 

AijBUi.A,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Ti- 
bur.  Virg.  AJn.  8,  v.  332. — Liv.  1,  c.  3. 
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Alb£tnka,  a  wood  near  Tybur  and  the  river 
Anio,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  It  received  its 
name  from  a  Sibyl,  called  also  Albunea,  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  goddess  at  Tybur,  whose  temple 
still  remains.  Near  Albunea  there  was  a 
small  lake  of  the  same  name,  whose  waters 
were  of  a  sulphureous  smell,  and  possessed 
some  medicinal  properties.  This  lake  fell,  by 
smal,  streams  called  Albula,  into  the  river 
Anio,  with  which  it  soon  lost  itself  in  the  Ti- 
bur.  Horat.  1.  Od.  7,  v.  12. — Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
83. 

Arburnus,  a  mountain  of  Lucania.  Virg. 
G.  3,  v.  147. 

Arbus  Pagus,  a  place  near  Sidon,  where 
Antony  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra. 

ArbUtius,  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  to  whom 

Scipio  restored  his  wife.  Arrian. - A  sordid 

man,  father  to  Canidia.  He  beat  his  servants 
before  they  were  guilty  of  any  offence,  lest, 
said  he.  I  should  have  no  time  to  punish  them 

when  they  offend.  Horat.  2.  Sat.  2. - A 

rhetorician  in  the  age  of  Seneca. - An  an¬ 
cient  satirist.  Cic.  in  Brut. - Titus,  an  epi¬ 

curean  philosopher,  bom  at  Rome ;  so  fond  of 
Greece  and  Grecian  manners,  that  he  wished 
not  to  pass  for  a  Roman.  He  was  made  go¬ 
vernor  of  Sardinia;  but  he  grew  offensive  to 
the  senate,  and  was  banished.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  died  at  Athens. 

Alcjeus,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet,  of  Mity- 
lene  in  Lesbos,  about  600  years  before  the 
Christian  aera.  He  fled  from  a  battle,  and  his 
enemies  hung  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
the  armour  which  he  left  in  the  field,  as  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  his  disgrace.  He  is  the  inventor 
of  alcaic  verses.  He  was  contemporary  to  the 
famous  Sappho,  to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses. 
Of  all  his  works  nothing  but  a  few  fragments 
remain,  found  in  Atbenasus.  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 
— Herodot.  5,  c.  95. — Horat.  4.  od.  9. — Cic.  4. 

Tusc. - A  poet  of  Athens,  said  by  Suidas  to 

be  the  inventor  of  tragedy. - A  writer  of  epi¬ 
grams. - A  comic  poet. - A  son  of  Andro- 

geus,  who  went  with  Hercules  into  Thrace, 
and  was  made  king  of  part  of  the  country. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  5. - A  son  of  Hercules  by  a 

maid  of  Ompliale. - A  son  of  Perseus,  and 

father  of  Amphitryon.  From  him  Hercules  has 
been  called  Alcides.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Paus. 
8,  c.  14. 

ArcamEnes,  one  of  the  Agidse,  king  of 
Sparta,  known  by  his  apophthegms.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Teleclus,  and  reigned  37 
years.  The  Helots  rebelled  in  his  reign. 

Paus.  3,  c.  2.  1.  4,  c.  4  &  5. - A  general 

of  the  Acliaeans.  Paus.  7,  c.  15. - A  sta¬ 

tuary,  who  lived  448  B.  C.  and  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  statues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan. 

Paus.  5,  c.  10. - The  commander  of  a  Spartan 

fleet,  killed  by  the  Athenians.  Thucyd.  4,  c.  5, 
&c. 

Arcander,  an  attendant  of  Sarpedon,  killed 
by  Ulysses.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  257. - A  La¬ 

cedaemonian  youth,  who  accidentally  put  out 
one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus.  Plut.  in  Lyc. — 

Fau».  S,  c.  18. - A  Trojan  killed  by  Tumus. 

Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  767. 


Alcandrb,  the  wife  of  Polybius,  a  rich 
Theban.  Homer.  Od.  4. 

Arc  a  nor,  a  Trojan  of  mount  Ida,  whose 
sons  Pandarus  and  Bitias  followed  Ameas  into 

Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v  672. - A  son  of  Plio- 

rus,  killed  by  Aneas.  Ibid.  10,  v.  338. 

Arcathoe,  a  name  of  Megara  in  Attica,  be¬ 
cause  rebuilt  by  Alcatlioe.  Ovid.  Met.  v.  8. 

Arcathous,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  being- 
suspected  of  murdering  his  brother,  came  to 
Megara,  where  he  killed  a  lion,  which  had 
destroyed  the  king’s  son.  He  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  of  Megara.  In  commemoration 
of  this,  festivals  called  Alcatlioia,  were  insti¬ 
tuted  at  Megara.  Paus.  1,  c.  4,  &c. - A 

Trojan  who  married  Hippodamia,  daughter  of 
Anchises.  He  was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war,  by 

Idomeneus.  Homer.  II.  12,  v.  93. - A  son  of 

Parthaon,  killed  by  Tydeus.  Apollod.  1,  c.  *7, 

&c. - A  friend  of  Aneas,  killed  in  the  Rutu- 

lian  war.  Virg.  An.  10,  v.  747. 

Arce,  one  of  Actaeon’s  dogs.  Ovid. - A 

town  of  Spain,  which  surrendered  to  Gracchus. 
Liv.  40,  c.  47. 

ArcEnor,  an  Argive,  who  alone  with  Cliro- 
mius  survived  the  battle  between  300  of  his 
countrymen  and  300  Lacedaemonians.  Herodot. 

I,  c.  82. 

Arceste,  or  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias, 
married  Admetus.  She,  with  her  sisters,  put  to 
death  her  father  .that  he  might  be  restoredto  youth 
and  vigour  by  Medea,  who,  however,  refused 
to  perform  her  promise.  Upon  this,  the  sisters 
fled  to  Admetus,  who  married  Alceste.  'They 
were  soon  pursued  by  an  army  headed  by 
their  brother  Acastus;  and  Admetus  being 
taken  prisoner,  was  redeemed  from  death,  by 
the  generous  offer  of  his  wife,  who  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the  shades  of  her 
father.  Some  say  that  Alceste  laid  down  her 
life  for  her  husband,  when  she  had  been  told 
by  an  oracle,  that  he  could  never  recover  from 
a  disease  if  none  of  his  friends  died  in  his 
place.  According  to  some  authors,  Hercules 
brought  her  back  from  hell.  She  had  many 
suitors  while  she  lived  with  her  father. 
Vid.  Admetus.  Juv.  6,  v.  651. — Apollod.  1,  c. 
9. — Paus.  5,  c.  17. — Hygin.  fab.  251. — Eurip.  in 
Alcest. 

ArcEtas,  a  king  of  the  Molossi,  descended 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Paus.  1,  c. 

II.  - A  general  of  Alexander’s  army,  brother 

to  Perdiccas. - The  eighth  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  -who  reigned  29  years. - An  historian 

■who  wrote  an  account  of  every  thing  that  had 
been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Atlien. 

- A  son  of  Arybas,  king  of  Epirus.  Paus. 

1,  c.  11. 

ArchIdas,  a  Rhodian,  who  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  a  naked  Cupid  of  Praxiteles.  Plin. 
36,  c.  5. 

Archimachus,  a  celebrated  painter.  Plin . 
35.  c.  11. 

Arcibiades  an  Athenian  general,  famous 
for  his  enterprising  spirit,  versatile  genius, 
and  natural  foibles.  He  -was  disciple  to  So¬ 
crates,  whose  lessons  and  example  checked, 
for  a  while,  his  v’cious  propensities.  In  th« 
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Peloponnesian  war  he  encouraged  the  Athe-| 
mans  to  make  an  expedition  against  Syracuse. ' 
He  was  chosen  general  in  that  war,  and  in  his 
absence,  his  enemies  accused  him  of  impiety, 
and  confiscated  his  goods.  Upon  this  he  fled, 
stirred  up  the  Spartans  to  make  war  against 
Athens,  and  when  this  did  not  succeed,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  general. 
Being  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  he  obliged 
the  Lacedeemonians  to  sue  for  peace,  made 
several  conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  received 
in  triumph  at  Athens.  His  popularity  was  of 
short  duration,  the  failure  of  an  expedition 
against  Cyme,  exposed  him  to  the  resentment 
of  the  people,  and  he  fled  to  Phamabazus, 
whom  he  almost  induced  to  make  war  upon 
Lacedaemon.  This  was  told  to  Lysander,  the 
Spartan  general,  who  prevailed  upon  Phama¬ 
bazus  to  murder  Alcibiades.  Two  servants 
were  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  they  set  on 
fire  the  cottage  where  he  was,  and  killed  him 
with  darts  as  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape. 
He  died  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  404  B.  C. 
after  a  life  of  perpetual  difficulties.  If  the 
fickleness  of  his  countrymen  had  known  how 
to  retain  among  them  the  talents  of  a  man  who 
distinguished  himself,  and  was  admired 
wherever  he  went,  they  might  have  risen  to 
greater  splendour,  and  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece.  His  character  has  been  cleared  from 
the  aspersions  of  malevolence,  by  the  writings  of 
Thucydides, Timaeus,  and  Theopompus ;  and  he 
is  known  to  us  as  a  hero,  who,  to  the  principles 
of  the  debauchee,  added  the  intelligence  and 
sagacity  of  the  statesman,  the  cool  intrepidity 
of  the  general,  and  the  humanity  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher.  Pint,  and  C.  Nep.  in  Alcib. — Tkucyd. 
5,  6,  and  7. — Xenoph.  Hist.  Grcec.  1,  &c. — Diod. 
12. 

AlcidAmas,  of  Cos,  father  to  Ctesilla,  who 
was  changed  into  a  dove.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab. 

12. - A  celebrated  wrestler.  Stat.  Theb.  10, 

v.  500. - A  philosopher  and  orator,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  death.  He  was  pupil  to 
Gorgias,  and  flourished  B.  C.  424.  Quintil.  3, 
c.  1. 

AlcidamEa,  was  mother  of  Bunus  by  Mer¬ 
cury. 

AlcidamIdas,  a  general  of  the  Messenians, 
who  retired  to  Rhegium,  after  the  taking  of 
Ithome  by  the  Spartans,  B.  C.  723.  Strab.  6. 

AlcidXmus,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  an  eulogy  on  death,  &cc.  Cic.  1.  Tusc.  c. 
48. — Plut.  de  Orat. 

AlcIdas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  with  23 
galleys  against  Corcyra,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Thucyd.  3,  c.  16,  &c. 

AlcIdes,  a  name  of  Hercules,  from  his 
strength,  ciXkoq,  or  from  his  grandfather,  Al¬ 
caeus.- - A  surname  of  Minerva  in  Macedonia. 

Liv.  42,  c.  51. 

AlcidIce,  the  mother  of  Tyro  by  Salmoneus. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

AlcimEde,  the  mother  of  Jason  by  A2son. 
Flacc.  l,v  296. 

AlcimEdon,  a  plain  of  Arcadia,  with  a  cave, 
the  residence  of  Alcimedon,  whose  daughter 
was  ravished  by  Hercules.  Pans.  8,  c.  12. 
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- --An  excellent  carver.  Virg  Ed.  3. - A 

sailor,  &c.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  10. 

ArcimEnf.s,  a  tragic  poet  of  Megara. - A 

comic  writer  of  Athens. - An  attendant  of 

Demetrius.  Pint,  in  Dem. - A  man  killed 

by  his  brother  Bellerophon.  Apollod.  2,  c.  3. 

ArcImus,  an  historian  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  Italy. - An  orator.  Diog. 

Alcinoe,  a  daughter  of  Stlienelus.  Apollod. 
2,  c.  4. 

ArcInor.  Vid.  Alcenor. 

Arcinous,  a  son  of  Nausitlious,  king  of 
Phasacia,  praised  for  his  love  of  agriculture 
He  kindly  entertained  Ulysses,  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  on  his  coast,  and  heard  the" 
recital  of  his  adventures;  whence  arose  the 
proverb  of  the  stories  of  Alcinous,  to  denote 
improbability.  Homer.  Od.  7. — Orph.  in  Argon. 
— Virg.  G.  2.  v.  87. — Stat.  1.  Sylv.  3,  v.  81. — 
Juv.  5,  v.  151. — Ovid.  Am.  el.  10,  v.  56. — Plat. 

de  Rep.  10. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. - A  son  of  Hip- 

pocoon.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. - A  man  of  Elis 

Paus. - A  philosopher  in  the  second  century, 

who  wrote  a  book  De  doctrina  Platonis,  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  the  12mo.  printed  Oxon. 
1667. 

Arcioneus,  a  man  killed  by  Perseus.  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  fab.  4. 

Alciphron,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some  epistles 
in  Greek,  that  bear  his  name,  and  contain  a 
very  perfect  picture  of  the  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Greeks.  They  are  by  some  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  production  of  a  writer  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  only  edition  is  that  of 
Leips.  12mo.  1715,  cum  notis  Bergleri. 

Alcippe,  a  daughter  of  the  god  Mars,  by 
Agraulos.  She  was  ravished  by  Halirrhotius. 

Apollod.  3,  c.  14. - The  wife  of  Metion,  and 

mother  to  Eupalamus.  Id.  3,  c.  16. - The 

daughter  of  Oenomaus,  and  wife  of  Evenus,  by 

whom  she  had  Marpessa. - A  woman  who 

brought  forth  an  elephant.  Plin.  7. - A 

countrywoman.  Virg.  Eel.  7. 

Alcippus,  a  reputed  citizen  of  Sparta,  ba¬ 
nished  by  his  enemies.  He  married  Demo- 
crite,  of  whom  Plut.  in  Erat. 

Arcis,  a  daughter  of  Egyptus.  Apollod. 

Arcitiioe,  a  Theban  woman  who  ridiculed 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  was  changed  ■  into 
a  bat,  and  the  spindle  and  yarn  with  which  she 
worked,  into  a  vine  and  ivy.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
fab.  1. 

Alcm/eon,  was  the  son  of  the  prophet  Am- 
phiaraus  and  Eripliyle.  His  father  going  to 
the  Theban  war,  where  he  was  to  perish, 
charged  him  to  revenge  his  death  upon  Eri- 
phyle,  who  had  betrayed  him.  [  Vid.  Eriphyle.  J 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  father’s  death,  he 
murdered  his  mother,  for  which  crime  the 
furies  persecuted  him  till  Phlegeus  purified 
him  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Alphesiboea  in 
marriage.  Alcmaeon  gave  her  the  fatal  collar 
which  his  mother  had  received  to  betray  his 
father,  and  afterwards  divorced  her,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Callirhoe  the  daughter  of  Achelous,  to 
whom  he  promised  the  necklace  he  had  given 
to  Alpliesiboeao  When  he  attempted  to  re* 
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cover  it,  Alphesiboea’s  brothers  muidered  him 
on  account  of  the  treatment  he  had  given  their 
sister,  and  left  his  body  a  prey  to  wild  beasts. 
Alcmaeon’s  children  by  Callirhoe  revenged 
their  father’s  death  by  killing  his  murderers. 

|  Vid.  Alphesibcca,  Amphiaraus.']  Paus.  5,  c.  17. 
1.  6,  c.  18.  1.  8,  c.  24. — Pint,  de  Eiil. — Apollod. 
3,  c.  7. — Hygin.  fab.  73  &  245. — Stat.  Theb.  2 
&  4. — Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  44. — Met.  9,  fab.  10. 
- A  son  of  ACgyptus.  Apollod.- - A  philo¬ 
sopher,  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  born  in  Crotona. 

%  He  wrote  on  physic,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
dissected  animals  to  examine  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  frame.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  6,  c.  27. 

$ - A  son  of  the  poet  Aeschylus. - A  son 

of  Syllus,  driven  from  Messenia  with  the  rest 
of  Nestor’s  family,  by'  the  Heraclid®.  He 
came  to  Athens,  and  from  him  the  Alcmmonidae 
are  descended.  Paus.  1,  c.  18. 

Alcma.onid/e,  a  noble  family  of  Athens, 
descended  from  Alcmaeon.  They  undertook 
for  300  talents  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
which  Lad  been  burnt,  and  finished  the  work 
in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  was  required, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  gained  popu¬ 
larity,  and  by  their  inlhieiice  the  Pvthia  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  deliver 
their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidae.  Herodot.  5  &  6. — Thucyd.  6,  c.  59. — Pint, 
in  Solon. 

Alcman,  a  very  ancient  lyric  poet,  born  in 
Sardinia,  and  not  at  Lacedaemon,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose.  He  wrote,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  six  books 
of  verses,  besides  a  play  called  Colymbosas. 
He  flourished  B.  C.  670,  <tnd  died  of  the  lousy 
disease.  Pans.  1,  c.  41.  V  o,  c  15. — Aristot. 
Hist.  Anim.  5,  c.  31. 

Alcmena,  was  daughter  of  Electrion  king 
of  Argos,  by  Anaxo,  whom  Plut.  de  reb.  Grave. 
calls  Lysidice,  and  Diod.  1.  2.  Eurymede.  Her 
father  promised  his  crown  and  his  daughter  to 
Amphitryon,  if  he  would  revenge  the  death  of 
his  sons,  who  had  been  all  killed,  except  Ii- 
cymnius,  by  the  Teleboans,  a  people  of  rEtolia. 
While  Ampliitryon  was  gone  against  the  rEto- 
lians,  Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of  Alcmena, 
resolved  to  introduce  himself  into  her  bed. 
The  more  effectually  to  insure  success  in  his 
amour,  he  assumed  the  form  of  Amphitryon, 
declared  that  he  had  obtained  a  victory  over 
Alcmena’s  enemies,  and  even  presented  her 
with  a  cup,  which  he  said  he  had  preserved 
from  the  spoils  for  her  sake.  Alcmena  yielded 
to  her  lover  what  she  had  promised  to  her 
future  husband ;  and  Jupiter,  to  delay  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Amphitryon,  ordered  his  messenger, 
Mercury,  to  stop  the  rising  of  Phoebus,  or  the 
sun,  so  that  the  night  he  passed  with  Alcmena 
was  prolonged  to  three  long  nights.  Amphi¬ 
tryon  returned  the  next  day,  and  after  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  coldness  with  which  he  was 
received,  Alcmena  acquainted  him  with  the 
reception  of  a  false  lover  the  preceding  night, 
and  even  showed  him  the  cup  which  she  had 
received.  Amphitryon  was  perplexed  at  the 
relation,  and  more  so  upon  missing  the  cup 
from  among  his  spoils.  He  went  to  the  pro¬ 
phet  Tiresias,  who  told  him  of  Jupiter’s  in¬ 
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trigue ;  and  he  returned  to  his  wife,  proud  cf 
the  dignity  of  his  rival.  Alcmena  became 
pregnant  by  Jupiter,  and  afterwards  by  her 
husband;  and  when  she  was  going  to  bring 
forth,  Jupiter  boasted  in  heaven  that  a  child 
was  to  be  born  that  day,  to  whom  he  would 
give  absolute  power  over  his  neighbours,  and 
even  over  all  the  children  of  his  own  blood. 
Juno,  who  was  jealous  of  Jupiter’s  amours 
with  Alcmena,  made  him  swear  by  the  Styx, 
and  immediately  prolonged  the  travails  of  Alc¬ 
mena,  and  hastened  the  bringing  forth  of  the 
wife  of  Sthenelus  king  of  Argos,  who,  after  a 
pregnancy  of  seven  months,  had  a  son  called 
Eurystheus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  5,  &c.  says 
that  Juno  was  assisted  by  Lucina  to  put  on 
the  bringing  forth  of  Alcmena,  and  that  Lucina, 
in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  sat  before  the 
door  of  Amphitryon  with  her  legs  and  arms 
crossed.  This  posture  was  the  cause  of  infi¬ 
nite  torment  to  Alcmena,  till  her  servant,  Ga- 
lanthis,  supposing  the  old  woman  to  be  a 
witch,  and  the  cause  of  the  pains  of  her  mis- 
tress,  told  her  she  had  brought  forth.  Lucina 
retired  from  her  posture,  and  immediately 
Alcmena  brought  forth  twins,  Hercules  con¬ 
ceived  by  Jupiter,  and  Ipliiclus  by  Amphi¬ 
tryon.  Eurystheus  was  already  born,  and 
therefore  Hercules  was  subjected  to  his  power 
After  Amphitryon’s  death,  Alcmena  married 
Rhadamanthus,  and  retired  to  Ocalea  in  Boeo- 
tia.  This  marriage,  according  to  some  authors,, 
was  celebrated  in  the  island  of  Leuce.  The 
people  of  Megara  said  she  had  been  buried  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  Paus.  1,  c. 
41.  1.  5,  c.  18. 1.  9,  c.  1 6.—^PIut.  in  Thes.  1 ?o- 
mul. — Homer.  Od.  11.  11.  19. — Pindar.  Pyth.  9L 
— Lucian.  Dial.  Deoi\ — Diod .  4. — Hygin.  fab, 
29. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4,  7.  1.  3,  c.  1. — Plant,  t* 
Amphit. — Heiodot.  2,  c.  43  &  45.  Vid.  Amphi¬ 
tryon,  Hercules,  Eurystheus. 

Alcon,  a  famous  archer,  who  one  day  saw 
his  son  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  aimed  at 
him  so  dexterously  that  he  killed  the  beast 

without  hurting  his  son. - A  silversmith. 

Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  5. - A  son  of  Hippocoon. 

Paus.  3,  c.  14. - A  son  of  Mars. - A  sur¬ 

geon  under  Claudius,  who  gained  much  money 
by  his  profession,  in  curing  hernias  and  frac¬ 
tures. - A  son  of  Amycus.  These  two  last 

were  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Hy¬ 
gin.  fab.  173. 

Alcyone,  oyHalcyone,  daughter  of  AEo- 
lus,  married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he 
was  going  to  consult  the  oracle.  The  gods  ap¬ 
prized  Alcyone,  in  a  dream,  of  her  husband’s 
fate  ;  and  when  she  found,  on  the  morrow,  his 
body  washed  on  the  sea-shore,  she  threw  her¬ 
self  into  the  sea,  and  was  with  her  husband 
changed  into  birds  of  the  same  name,  who 
keep  the  waters  calm  and  serene  while  they 
build,  and  sit  on  their  nests  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  for  the  space  of  7,  11,  or  14  days. 
Virg.  G.  1,  v.  399.-— Apollod.  1,  c.  7.- — Ovid. 

Met.  11,  fab.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  65. - One  o» 

the  Pleiades,  daughter  of  Atlas.  She  had 
Aretliusa  by  Neptune,  and  El  outlier  a  by  Apollo. 
She,  'with  her  sisters,  was  changed  into  aeon- 
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etellatfon,  Vid.  Pleiades.  ,  Pans.  2.  c,  30.  1. 
3,  c.  18. — Apollod.  3.  c.  10. — Hygin,  fab.  167. 
The  daughter  of  Evenus,  carried  away  by 
Apollo  after  her  marriage.  Her  husband  pur¬ 
sued  the  ravisher  with  bows  and  arrows,  but 
was  not  able  to  recover  her.  Upon  this,  her 
parents  called  her  Alcyone,  and  compared  her 
fate  to  that  of  the  wife  of  Ceyx.  Homer.  It. 

9,  v.  568. - The  wife  of  Meleager.  Hygin , 

fab.  174. - A  town  of  Thessaly,  where 

Philip,  Alexander’s  father,  lost  one  of  his 
ves. 

Alcyoneus,  a  youth  of  exemplary  virtue, 
on  to  Antigonus.  Plat,  in  Pyrrh. — Diog.  4. 

- A  giant,  brother  to  Porphyrion.  He  was 

killed  by  Hercules.  His  daughters,  mourning 
his  death,  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
were  changed  into  Alcyons,  by  Amplii trite. 
CLaudian.  de  Rap.  Pros. — Apollod.  1,  c.  6. 

Alcyona,  a  pool  of  Greece,  whose  depth 
the  emperor  Nero  attempted  in  vain  to  find. 
Pans.  2,  c.  37.  t 

Aldescus,  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia, 
rising  from  the  Riphaean  mountains,  and  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  northern  sea.  Dionys.  Per. 

AlduAbis.  Vid.  Dubis. 

Ale  a,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  her  tem¬ 
ple,  built  by  Aleus,  son  of  Apliidas,  in  Tegasa 
in  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
of  ivory.  Augustus  carried  it  to  Rome.  Pans. 

8,  c.  4  &  46. - A  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by 

Aleus.  It  had  three  famous  temples,  that  of 
Minerva,  Bacchus,  and  Diana  the  Ephesian. 
vVhen  tiie  festivals  of  Bacchus  were  celebrated, 
the  women  were  whipped  in  the  ten  pie.  Pans. 
8,  c.  23. 

AlEbas,  a  tyrant  of  Larissa,  killed  by  his 
own  guards  for  his  cruelties.  Ovid,  in  lb.  323. 

AlEbion  and  Dercynus,  sons  of  Neptune, 
were  Killed  by  Hercules,  for  stealing  his  oxen 
in  Africa.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Alecto,  one  of  the  furies,  (a,  Xyyo,  non  de- 
sino)  is  represented  with  her  head  covered 
with  serpents,  and  breathing  vengeance,  war, 
and  pestilence.  Vid.  Eumenides.  Virg.  2En. 
7,  v.  324.  1.  10,  v  41. 

Ai.ector,  succeeded  his  father  Anaxagoras 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  father  to 
Iphis  and  Capaneus.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. — Apollod. 
3,  c.  6. 

Alectp.yon,  a  youth  -whom  Mars,  during 
Ins  amours  with  Venus,  stationed  at  the  door  to 
w’atch  against  the  approach  of  the  sun.  He 
fell  asleep,  and  Apollo  came  and  discovered 
the  lovers,  who  were  exposed  by  Vulcan,  in 
each  other’s  arms,  before  all  the  gods.  Mars 
was  so  incensed  that  he  changed  Alectryon 
into  a  cock,  who,  still  mindful  of  his  neglect, 
eaily  announces  the  approach  of  the  sun.  Ln- 
eian.  in  Alect. 

Alectus,  a  tyrant  of  Britain,  in  Dioclesian’s 
reign,  & c.  He  died  296,  A.  D. 

AlEiu3  Campus,  a  place  in  Lycia,  where 
Bellerophon  fell  from  the  horse  Pegasus,  and 
wandered  over  the  country  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  201  — Dionys.  Per'ieg. 

Allmanni,  or  Alamanni,  a  people  of  Get 

manv. 
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Ai.Emon,  the  father  of  Mysceilus.  He  built 
Crotona  in  Magna  Gra.  ia.  Myscellus  is  often 
called  Alemomdes.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  19  &c 

26. 

Alemusii,  inhabitants  of  Attica,  in  whose 
country  there  is  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  of  Pro¬ 
serpine.  Pans,  in  Attic. 

Alens,  a  place  in  the  island  of  Cos. 

Ai.kon,  or  Ales,  a  river  of  Ionia,  near  Colo¬ 
phon.  Pans.  7,  c.  5.  1.  8,  c.  28. 

AlEse,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  afterwards 
Archonidion,  after  the  founder.  The  Romans 
made  it  an  independent  city. 

AlEsia,  or  Alexia,  a  famous  city  of  the 
Mandubri  in  Gaul,  founded  by  Hercules  as  he 
returned  from  Iberia,  on  a  high  hill.  J.  Caesar 
conquered  it.  Flor.  3,  c.  10. — Cas.  bell.  Gall, 
7,  c.  68. 

AlEsium,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  Paus.  8,  c.  10. 

Allies,  a  son  of  Aigisthus,  murdered  by 
Orestes.  Hygin.  fab.  122. 

AlEthes,  the  first  of  the  Heraclidae,  who 
was  king  of  Corinth.  He  was  son  of  Hippotas. 
Paus.  2,  c.  4. - A  companion  of  vEneas,  de¬ 

scribed  as  a  prudent  and  venerable  old  man. 
Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  125.  1.  9,  v.  246. 

Alethxa,  one  of  Apollo’s  nurses. 

AletIdas,  (from  ctXaoyai,  to  wander )  f  cer¬ 
tain  sacrifices  at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of 
Erigone,  who  w'andered  with  a  dog  after  her 
father  Icarius. 

Aletujum,  a  towm  of  Latium,  whose  inha¬ 
bitants  are  called  Aletrinates.  Liv.  9,  c.  42. 

Aletum,  a  tomb  near  the  harbour  of  Car¬ 
thage  in  Spain.  Polyb.  10. 

Aleuad.e,  a  royal  family  of  Larissa  in  Thes¬ 
saly,  descended  from  Aleuas  king  of  that 
couutry.  They  betrayed  their  country  to 
Xerxes.  The  name  is  often  applied  to  the 
Thessalians  without  distinction.  Diod.  16. — 
Herodot.  7,  c.  6.  172. — Paus.  3,  c.  8.  1.  7,  c. 
10. — JElian.  Anim.  8,  c.  11. 

Aleus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  famous  for  his 
skill  in  building  temples.  Paus.  8,  c.  4  &  53. 

Alex,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii. 
Dionys.  Perieg. 

AlexamEnus,  an  A2tolian,  who  killed  Na- 
bis,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon.  He  was  soon  after 
murdered  by  the  people.  Liv.  35,  c.  34. 

Alexander  1st,  son  of  Amyntas,  was  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Per¬ 
sian  ambassadors  for  their  immodest  beha¬ 
viour  to  the  women  of  his  father’s  court,  and 
was  the  first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
Macedonians.  He  reigned  43  years,  and  died 
451  B.  C.  Justin.  7,  c.  3. — Herodot.  5,  7,  8, 
&  9. 

Alexander  2d,  son  of  Amyntas  2d,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  treacherously  murdered,  B.  C. 
370,  by  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who 
held  the  kingdom  for  four  years,  and  made 
way  for  Perdiccas  and  Philip.  Justin.  7,  c.  5. 

Alexander  3d,  surnamed  the  Great,  was 
son  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  He  was  born 
B.  C.  855,  on  tbat  night  in  which  the  famous 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  tvas  burnt  by  Ero 
stratus  This  event,  according  to  the  magi- 
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ciana,  was  an  early  prognostic  of  his  future 
greatness,  as  well  as  the  taming  of  Bucephalus, 
a  horse  whom  none  of  the  king’s  courtiers 
could  manage ;  upon  which  Philip  said,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  son  must  seek  ano¬ 
ther  kingdom,  as  that  of  Macedonia  would  not 
be  sufficiently  large  for  the  display  of  his 
greatness.  Olympias  during  her  pregnancy 
declared,  that  she  was  with  child  by  a  dragon ; 
and  the  day  that  Alexander  was  born,  two 
eagles  perched  for  some  time  on  the  house  of 
Philip,  as  if  foretelling  that  his  son  would  be¬ 
come  master  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  was 
pupil  to  Aristotle  during  five  years,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  learned  preceptor’s  instructions 
with  much  deference  and  pleasure,  afid  always 
’•espected  his  abilities.  When  Philip  went  to 
ivar,  Alexander,  in  his  15th  year,  was  left  go¬ 
vernor  of  Macedonia,  where  he  quelled  a  dan¬ 
gerous  sedition,  and  soon  after  followed  his 
father  to  the  field,  and  saved  his  life  in  a  battle. 
He  was  highly  offended  when  Philip  divorced 
Olympias  to  marry  Cleopatra,  and  even  caused 
the  death  of  Attalus,  the  new  queen’s  brother. 
After  this  he  retired  from  court  to  his  mother 
Olympias,  but  was  recalled ;  and  when  Philip 
was  assassinated,  he  punished  his  murderers ; 
and,  by  his  prudence  and  moderation,  gained 
the  affections  of  his  subjects.  He  conquered 
Thrace  and  Illyricum,  and  destroyed  Thebes ; 
and  after  he  had  been  chosen  chief  commander 
of  all  the  forces  of  Greece,  he  declared  war 
against  the  Persians,  who,  under  Darius  and 
Xerxes  had  laid  waste  and  plundered  some  of 
the  Grecian  cities.  With  32,000  foot  and 
5,000  horse,  he  invaded  Asia,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  Darius  at  the  Granicus,  he  conquered 
all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  He  obtained 
two  other  celebrated  victories  over  Darius  at 
Issus  and  Arbela,  took  Tyre  after  an  obstinate 
siege  of  seven  months,  and  the  slaughter  of 
2000  of  the  inhabitants  in  cold  blood,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  Media,  Syria, 
and  Persia.  From  Egypt  he  visited  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  bribed  the  priests, 
who  saluted  him  as  the  son  of  their  god,  and 
enjoined  his  army  to  pay  divine  honours  to 
him.  He  built  a  town  which  he  called  Alex¬ 
andria,  in  the  most  eligible  situation  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Nile,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  His  conquests  were  extended 
in  India,  where  he  fought  with  Porus,  a  power¬ 
ful  king  of  the  country ;  and  after  he  had  in¬ 
vaded  Scythia,  and  visited  the  Indian  ocean, 
he  retired  to  Babylon,  loaded  with  the  spoils 
of  the  east.  His  entering  the  city  was  fore¬ 
told  by  the  magicians  as  fatal,  and  their  pre¬ 
diction  wras  fulfilled.  He  died  at  Babylon  the 
21st  of  April,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  12  years  and  eight  months  of  conti¬ 
nual  success,  323  B.  C.  His  death  was  so 
premature  that  some  have  attributed  it  to  the 
affects  of  poison,  and  excess  of  drinking.  An¬ 
tipater  has  been  accused  of  causing  the  fatal 
poison  to  bo  given  him  at  a  feast;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  resentment  of  the  Macedonians, 
whose  services  he  seemed  to  forget,  by  en¬ 
trusting  the  guard  of  his  body  to  the  Persians, 
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was  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  was  so  uni¬ 
versally  regretted,  that  Babylon  was  filled 
with  tears  and  lamentations;  and  the  Medes 
and  Macedonians  declared,  that  no  one  was 
able  or  worthy  to  succeed  him.  Many  conspi¬ 
racies  w^ere  formed  against  him  by  the  officers 
of  his  army,  but  they  were  all  seasonably  sup¬ 
pressed.  His  tender  treatment  of  the  wife  and 
mother  of  king  Darius,  who  were  taken  pri¬ 
soners,  has  been  greatly  praised;  and  the 
latter,  who  had  survived  the  death  of  her  son, 
killed  herself  wiien  she  heard  that  Alexander 
wras  dead.  His  great  intrepidity  more  than 
once  endangered  his  life ;  he  always  fought 
as  if  sure  of  victory,  and  the  terror  of  his 
name  was  often  of  more  effect  than  his  arms. 
He  was  always  forward  in  every  engagement, 
and  bore  the  labours  of  the  field  as  well  as  the 
meanest  of  his  soldiers.  During  his  conquests 
in  Asia,  he  founded  many  cities,  which  he 
called  Alexandria,  after  his  owm  name.  When 
he  had  conquered  Darius,  he  ordered  himself 
to  be  worshipped  as  a  god;  and  Callisthenes 
who  refused  to  do  it,  was  shamefully  put  to 
death.  He  murdered,  at  a  banquet,  his  friend 
Clitus,  who  had  once  saved  his  life  in  a  battle 
because  he  enlarged  upon  the  virtues  and  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Philip,  and  preferred  them  to  those  d 
his  son.  His  victories  and  success  increased 
his  pride ;  he  dressed  himself  in  the  Persian 
manner,  and  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and 
dissipation.  He  set  on  fire  the  town  of  Perse- 
polis,  in  a  fit  of  madness  and  intoxication,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  courtesan  Thais.  Yet,  among 
all  his  extravagancies,  he  wras  fond  of  candour 
and  of  truth ;  and  when  one  of  his  officers  read 
to  him,  as  he  sailed  on  the  Ilydaspes,  an  his 
tory  which  he  had  composed  of  the  wars  with 
Porus,  and  in  which  he  had  too  liberally  pane¬ 
gyrized  him,  Alexander  snatched  the  book 
from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river, 
saying,  “  What  need  is  there  of  such  flattery? 
are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  sufficiently 
meritorious  in  themselves,  without  the  colour¬ 
ings  of  falsehood?”  He  in  like  manner  re¬ 
jected  a  statuary,  who  offered  to  cut  moun* 
Atlios  like  him,  and  represent  him  as  holding 
a  town  in  one  hand,  and  pouring  a  river  fron? 
the  other.  He  forbad  any  statuary  to  make 
his  statue  except  Lysippus,  or  any  painter  to 
draw  his  picture  except  Apelles.  On  his 
death-bed  he  gave  his  riug  to  Perdiccas,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  by  this  singular  present 
he  wished  to  make  him  his  successor.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  his  officers  asked  him 
whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne?  and  he  answered,  ‘The  worthiest 
among  you:  but  I  am  afraid,’  added  he,  ‘mi 
best  friends  will  perform  my  funeral  obsequies 
with  bloody  hands.’  Alexander,  with  all  his 
pride,  was  humane  and  liberal,  easy  and  fami¬ 
liar  with  his  friends,  a  great  patron  of  learning 
as  may  be  collected  from  his  assisting  Aris 
totle  with  a  purse  of  money  to  the  completion 
of  his  natural  history.  He  was  brave  often  to 
rashness;  he  often  lamented  that  his  father 
conquered  every  thing,  and  left  him  nothing  to 
do ;  and  exclaimed,  in  all  the  pride  of  regal  dig- 
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r.ity,  Give  me  kings  for  competitors,  and  I  will 
enter  the  lists  at  Olympia.  All  his  family  and 
infant  children  were  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 
The  first  deliberation  that  was  made  after  his 
decease,  among  his  generals,  was  to  appoint 
his  brother  Aridasus  successor,  until  Roxane, 
who  was  then  pregnant  by  him,  brought  into 
the  world  a  legitimate  heir.  Perdiecas  wished 
to  be  supreme  regent,  as  Aridaeus  wanted  ca¬ 
pacity;  and,  more  strongly  to  establish  him¬ 
self,  he  married  Cleopatra,  Alexander’s  sister, 
and  made  alliance  with  Eumenes.  As  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  he 
was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Seleucus  and  Anti¬ 
gonus  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  and  as¬ 
sassinated  by  his  own  cavalry.  Perdiecas  was 
the  first  of  Alexander’s  generals  who  took  up 
arms  against  his  fellow  soldiers,  and  he  was 
the  first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  rashness 
and  cruelty.  To  defend  himself  against  him, 
Ptolemy  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  some 
generals,  among  whom  was  Antipater,  who 
had  strengthened  himself  by  giving  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Phila,  an  ambitious  and  aspiring  woman, 
in  marriage  to  Craterus,  another  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander.  After  many  dissensions  and 
bloody  wars  among  themselves,  the  generals 
of  Alexander  laid  the  foundations  of  several 
great  empires  in  the  three  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Ptolemy  seized  Egypt,  where  lie 
firmly  established  himself,  and  where  his  suc¬ 
cessors  were  called  Ptolemies,  in  honour  of  the 
founder  of  their  empire,  which  subsisted  till 
die  time  of  Augustus.  Seleucus  and  his  pos¬ 
terity  reigned  in  Babylon  and  Syria.  Anti- 
gonus  at  first  established  himself  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  Antipater  in  Macedonia.  The 
descendants  of  Antipater  were  conquered  by 
the  successors  of  Antigonus,  who  reigned  in 
Macedonia  till  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  king  Perseus.  Lysimachus 
made  himself  master  of  Thrace ;  and  Leonatus, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  Phrygia,  medi¬ 
tated  for  a  while  to  drive  Antipater  from  Ma¬ 
cedonia.  Eumenes  established  himself  in 
Cappadocia,  but  was  soon  overpowered  by  the 
combinations  of  his  rival  Antigonus,  and 
starved  to  death.  During  his  lifetime,  Eu¬ 
menes  appeared  so  formidable  to  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  that  none  of  them  dared  to  as¬ 
sume  the  title  of  king.  Curt,  Airian  Pint. 
have  written  an  account  of  Alexander’s  life. 
Diod.  17  &  18. — Paws.  1,  7,  8,  9. — Justin.  11 

&  12. — Val.  Max. — Strab.  1  &c. - A  son  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  by  Roxane,  put  to  death 
with  his  mother,  by  Cassander.  Justin.  15,  c. 

2. - -A  man,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  Te- 

lestes,  reigned  in  Corinth.  Twenty-five  years 
after,  Telestes  dispossessed  him,  and  put  him 
to  death. - -A  son  of  Cassander,  king  of  Ma¬ 

cedonia,  who  reigned  two  years  conjointly  with 
his  brother  Antipatei,  and  was  prevented  by 
Lysimachus  from  revenging  his  mother  Thes- 
salonica,  whom  lbs  brother  had  murdered. 
D  emetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  put  him  to 

death.  Justin.  16,  c.  1. — Paus.  9,  c.  7. - A 

king  of  Epirus,  brother  to  Olympias,  and  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Arymbas.  He  banished  Timolaus  to 
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Peloponnesus,  and  made  war  in  Italy  against 
the  Romans,  and  observed  that  he  fought  with 
men,  while  his  nephew,  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  fighting  with  an  army  of  women  (meaning 
the  Persians.)  He  was  surnamed  Molossus. 
Justin.  17,  c.  3. — Diod.  16. — Liv.  8,  c.  17  & 

27. — Strab.  16. - A  son  of  Pyrrhus,  was 

king  of  Epirus.  He  conquered  Macedonia, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  by  Demetrius 
He  recovered  it  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Acarnanians.  Justin.  26,  c.  3. — Plut.  in  Pyrrh. 

- -A  king  of  Syria,  driven  from  his  kingdom 

by  Nicanor,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  his 
father-in-law  Ptolemy  Philometor.  Justin.  35, 

c.  1  &  2. — Joseph.  13  ant.  Jud. — Strab.  47. - 

King  of  Syria,  first  called  Bala,  was  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  succeeded  Demetrius.  He  con¬ 
quered  Nicanor  by  means  of  Ptolemy  Phys- 
chon,  and  was  afterwards  killed  by  Antioclius 
Grynus,  son  of  Nicanor.  Joseph,  ant.  Jud.  13 

c.  18. - Ptolemy,  was  one  of  the  Ptolemean 

kings  in  Egypt.  His  mother  Cleopatra  raised 
him  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  his  brother 
Ptolemy  Lathurus,  and  reigned  conjointly  with 
him.  Cleopatra  however  expelled  him,  and  soon 
after  recalled  him;  and  Alexander,  to  prevent 
being  expelled  a  second  time,  put  her  to  death, 
and  for  his  unnatural  action  was  himself  mur¬ 
dered  by  one  of  his  subjects.  Joseph.  13  ant 
Jud.  c.  20,  &c. — Justin.  39,  c.  3  &  4. — Paus 

1,  c.  9. - Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  was  son 

o*  the  preceding.  He  was  educated  in  .he 
island  of  Cos,  and  failing  into  the  hands  of 
Mithridates,  escaped  to  Sylla,  who  restored 
him  to  his  kingdom.  He  was  murdered  oy 
his  subjects  a  few  days  after  his  restoration. 

Appian.  1  bell.  Civ. - Ptolemy  was  king  of 

Egypt,  after  his  brother  Alexander,  the  last- 
mentioned.  After  a  peaceful  reign,  he  was 
banished  by  his  subjects,  and  died  at  Tyre, 
B.  C.  65,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman 

people.  Cic.  pro  Rull. - A  youth  ordered  by 

Alexander  the  Great  to  climb  the  rock  Aornus, 
with  30  other  youths.  He  was  killed  in  the 

attempt.  Curt.  8,  c.  11. - An  historian 

mentioned  by  Plut.  in  Mario. — --An  Epicu¬ 
rean  philosopher.  Pint. - A  governor  of 

TEolia,  who  assembled  a  multitude  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  shewing  them  an  uncommon  spec¬ 
tacle,  and  confined  them  till  they  had  each 
bought  their  liberty  with  a  sum  of  money.  Polycen. 

6,  c.  10. - A  name  given  to  Paris,  son  of 

Priam.  Vid.  Paris. - -Jannaeus,  a  king  of 

Judaea,  son  of  Hyrcanus,  and  brother  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  who  reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and  died 
through  excess  of  drinking,  B.  C.  79,  after 
massacring  800  of  his  subjects  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  his  concubines. - A  Paphlago- 

nian  who  gained  divine  honours  by  his  magical 
tricks  and  impositions,  and  likewise  procured 
the  friendship  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  died 

70  years  old. - A  native  of  Caria,  in  the 

third  century,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  part  of  which  is  still  ex¬ 
tan.. - Trallianus,  a  physician  and  philoso¬ 

pher  of  the  4th  century,  some  of  whose  works 

in  Greek  are  still  extant. - —A  poet  of  .Etolin, 

in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Ihiladelphus.- - A 
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peripatetic  philosopher,  said  to  have  been  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  Nero. - An  historian  called  also 

Polyhistor,  who  wrote  five  books  on  the  Roman 
republic,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Jews  had 
received  their  laws,  not  from  God,  but  from  a 
woman  he  called  Moso.  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  B.  C. 

88. - A  poet  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  poem 

on  astronomy  and  geography. - A  writer  of 

IVlyndus,  emoted  by  Athen.  and  JElian. - A 

sophist  of  Silencia,  in  the  age  of  Antoninus. 

- A  physician  in  the  age  of  Justiniau. - 

A  Thessalian,  who,  as  he  was  going  to  engage 
in  a  naval  battle,  gave  to  his  soldiers  a  great 
number  of  missile  weapons,  and  ordered  them 
to  dart  them  continually  upon  the  enemy,  to 
render  their  numbers  useless.  PolycEn.  6,  c. 

27. - A  son  of  Lysimachus.  Poly  (Bn.  6,  c. 

12. - A  governor  of  Lycia,  who  brought  a 

reinforcement  of  troops  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

Curt.  7,  c.  10. - A  son  of  Polysperchon, 

killed  in  Asia  by  the  Dymaeans.  Diod.  18  & 

19. - A  poet  of  Pleuron,  who  said  that 

Theseus  had  a  daughter,  called  Iphigenia,  by 

Helen.  Pans.  2,  c.  22. - A  Spartan,  killed 

with  two  hundred  of  his  soldiers  by  the 
Argives,  when  he  endeavoured  to  prevent 
their  passing  through  the  country  of  Tegea. 

Diod.  15. - A  cruel  tyrant  of  Pheras,  in 

Thessaly,  who  made  war  against  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  and  took  Pelopidas  prisoner.  He  was 
murdered,  B.  C.  357,  by  his  vsife,  called  Thebe, 
■whose  room  he  had  carefully  searched  every 
night,  fearful  of  some  dagger  that  might, 
have  been  concealed  to  take  away  his  life. 
Cic.  de  off.  2,  c.  9. — Val.  Max.  9,  c.  13. — Pint. 
&  C.  Nep.  in  Pelop. — Paus.  6,  c.  5. — Diod.  15  & 

16. — Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  321. - Severus,  a  Roman 

emperor.  Vid.  Severus. 

Alexandra,  the  name  of  some  queens  of 
Judiea,  mentioned  by  Joseph. 

AlexandriaRjE,  the  boundaries,  according 
to  some,  of  Alexander’s  victories,  near  the 
Tauais.  Plin.  6,  c,  16. 

Alexandria,  the  name  of  some  cities 
which  were  founded  by  Alexander  during  his 
conquests  in  Asia :  the  most  famous  are — A 
great  and  extensive  city,  built  B.  C.  332,  which 
Lecame  the  capital  of  Egypt,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Delta.  The  commodities  of  India 
were  brought  there,  and  thence  dispersed  to 
the  different  countries  around  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Alexandria  is  famous,  among  other 
curiosities,  for  the  large  library  which  the  pride 
or  learning  of  the  Ptolemies  had  collet  ted 
there,  at  a  vast  expence,  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  This  valuable  repository  was  burnt  by 
the  orders  of  the  caliph  Omar  in  the  seventh 
century  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  during  six  months 
the  numerous  volumes  supplied  fuel  for  the 
4000  baths  which  contributed  to  the  health 
and  convenience  of  the  populous  capital  of 
Egypt.  Alexandria  has  likewise  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  school,  not  only  of  theology 
and  philosophy,  but  of  physic,  where  once  to 
have  studied  was  a  sufficient  recommendation 
to  distant  countries.  The  modem  town  of 
Scanderoon  has  been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of 
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Alexandria,  and,  as  if  it  Were  an  insult  to  it« 
former  greatness,  it  scarce  contains  6000  inha¬ 
bitants.  Curt.  4,  c.  8. — Strab.  17. — Plin.  5,  c. 

10.  - Another  in  Albania,  at  the  foot  of  mount 

Caucasus. - Another  in  Arachosia,  in  India. 

- The  capital  of  Aria,  between  Hecatompy 

Ion  and  Baetra. - —Another  of  Carmania. - - 

Another  in  Cilicia,  on  the  confines  of  Syria. 

- Another,  the  capital  of  MargianJl. - 

Another  of  Tloas,  &c.  Curt.  7. — Plin.  6,  c.  16, 
23,  25. 

AlexandrIdes,  a  Lacedaemonian  who 
married  his  sister’s  daughter,  by  whom  he  had 

Dorycus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus. - A 

native  of  Delphi,  of  which  he  wTOte  an  history. 

AlexandrIna  aqua,  baths  in  Rome,  built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

AlexandropOlis,  a  city  of  Parthia,  built 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  Plin.  6,  c.  25. 

Alexanor,  a  son  of  Machaon,  who  built  a 
temple  to  his  grandfather  AEsculapius,  and  re¬ 
ceived  divine  honours  after  death.  Paus.  2,  c. 

11. 

Alexarchus,  a  Greek  historian. 

A  r, ex  as,  of  Laodicaea,  was  recommended  to 
M.  Antony  by  Timagenes.  He  was  the  cause 
that  Antony  repudiated  Octavia  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  Augustus  punished  him  severely 
after  the  defeat  of  Antony.  Plut.  in  Anton 

Alexia,  or  Alesia.  Vid.  Alesia. 

Alexicacus,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo  by 
the  Athenians,  because  he  delivered  them 
from  the  plague  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

AlexInus,  a  disciple  of  Ebulis  the  Milesian, 
famous  for  the  acuteness  of  his  genius  and 
judgment.  He  died  of  a  wound  lie  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  sharp-pointed  reed,  as  he  swram 
across  the  river  Alpheus.  Diog.  in  Euclid. 

Alexio,  a  physician,  intimate  with  Cicero. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  13,  ep.  25. 

Alexippus,  a  physician  of  Alexander.  Plut. 
in  Ale:. 

Alexiraes,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Hebe. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  7. - A  place  of  Boeotia,  where 

Alexiraes  was  bom,  bears  also  this  name. 
Paus.  9,  25. 

Alexirhoe,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Gra- 
nicus.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  763. 

Alexis,  a  man  of  Samos,  who  endeavoured 
to  ascertain,  by  his  waitings,  the  borders  of  his 
country. — A  comic  poet,  336,  B.  C.  ofThurium, 
who  wrote  245  comedies,  of  which  some  few 

fragments  remain. - A  servant  of  Asinius 

Polliu.  An  ungrateful  youth  of  whom  a 
shepherd  is  deeply  enamoured,  in  Virgil’s  Eel. 

2. - A  statuary,  disciple  to  Polycletes,  87 

Olymp.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. - A  school-fellow  of 

Atticus.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  2. 

Alex  on,  a  native  of  Myndos,  who  wrote 
fables.  Ding. 

Aleaierna,  a  town  of  Campania,  beyond 
mount  Vesuvius. 

AlfEnus,  a  native  of  Cremona,  who,  by  the 
force  of  his  genius  and  his  application,  raised 
himself  from  his  original  profession  of  a 
cobbler,  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome,  and  at 
last  became  consul.  Horat.  Sat.  3,  v.  130. 

AlgIdum,  a  town  of  Latium  near  Tusculum, 


about  12  miles  from  Rome.  There  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Horat.  1,  od.  21. 

Aliacmon  and  Hariaomon,  a  river  of 
Macedonia,  separating  it  from  Thessaly.  It 
flows  into  the  JEgean  sea.  Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

Aliartum,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  taken  by  M. 
Lucretius.  Liv.  42,  c.  63. 

Ariartus  and  Hariartus,  a  town  of 

Bosotia,  near  the  river  Permessus. - Another 

in  Peloponnesus,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia. 
Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  274. 

AlIcis,  a  town  of  Laconia. - A  tribe  of 

Athens.  Strab. 

AliEnus  Cecina,  a  questor  in  Boeotia, 
appointed,  for  his  services,  commander  of  a 
legion  in  Germany,  by  Galba.  The  emperor 
disgraced  him  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  which 
he  raised  commotions  in  the  empire.  Tacit.  1, 
Hist.  c.  52. 

Arifje,  Alifa,  or  Alipha,  a  town  of  Italy 
near  the  Vulturnus.  Liv.  8,  c.  25. 

Arir;ei,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Alimentus,  C.  an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of 
Annibal ;  besides  a  treatise  on  military  affairs. 
Liv.  21  &  30. 

Alind/e,  a  town  of  Caria.  Arrian. 

AliphEria,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situate  on  a 
hill.  Polyb.  4,  c.  77. 

Arirrothius,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Hearing 
that  liis  father  had  been  defeated  by  Minerva 
in  his  dispute  about  giving  a  name  to  Athens, 
he  went  to  the  citadel,  and  endeavoured  to 
cut  down  the  olive,  which  had  sprung  from 
the  ground,  and  given  the  victory  to  Minerva ; 
but  in  the  attempt  he  missed  his  aim,  and  cut 
his  own  legs  so  severely  that  he  instantly  ex¬ 
pired. 

T.  Arrebius  Severus,  a  Roman  knight  who 
married  his  brother’s  daughter  to  please 

Agrippina. - A  noted  glutton  in  Domitian’s 

reign.  Juv.  5,  v.  118. 

Arria,  a  river  of  Italy,  falling  into  the  Tiber. 
The  Romans  were  defeated  on  its  banks  by 
Brennus  and  the  Gauls,  who  were  going  to 
plunder  Rome,  17tli  of  July,  B.  C.  3Q0.  Pint,  in 
Carnil. — Liv.  5,  c.  37. — Flor.  1,  c.  13. — Virg. 
AZn.  7,  v.  717. 

ArriEnos,  a  pretor  of  Sicily,  under  Ca;sar. 
Hirt.  Afric.  2. 

ArrObrOges,  a  warlike  nation  of  Gaul  near 
♦he  Rhone,  in  that  part  of  the  country  now 
called  Savoy.  The  Romans  destroyed  their 
city,  because  they  had  assisted  Hannibal. 
Their  ambassadors  were  allured  by  great 
promises  to  join  in  Cataline’s  conspiracy 
against  his  country;  but  they  scorned  their 
offers,  and  discovered  the  plot.  Dio. — Strab. 
4. — Tacit.  1 .  Hist.  c.  66. — Sallust,  in  Jug.  bell. 

ArrobrYges,  a  people  of  Gaul  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Allobroges.  Polyb.  30, 
c.  56. 

Alrotriges,  a  nation  on  the  southern  parts 
of  Spain.  Strab.  2. 

Arrutius,  a  prince  of  the  Celtiberi,  to 
whom  Scipio  restored  the  beautiful  princess  he 
had  taken  in  battle. 


Armo,  a  small  liter  near  Rome,  falling  inf* 
the  Tiber.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  387.  -Lucan.  1, 
v.  600. 

Armon,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Tyrrhus. 
He  was  the  first  Rutulian  killed  by  the  Trojans ; 
and  from  the  skirmish  which  happened  before 
and  after  his  death,  arose  the  enmities  which 
ended  in  the  fall  of  Turnus.  Virg.  Ain.  7 ,  v 
532. 

Aroa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  and  Ceres,  by  whose  beneficence  the 
husbandmen  received  the  recompence  of  their 
labours.  The  oblations  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Ceres  has  been  called  from  this,  Aloas 
and  Alois. 

AroEus,  a  giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 
He  married  Iphimedia,  by  whom  Neptune  had 
two  sons,  Othus  and  Epbialtus.  Aloeus 
educated  them  as  his  own,  and  from  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  they  have  been  called  Aloides. 
They  made  war  against  the  gods,  and  were 
killed  by  Apollo  and  Diana.  They  grew  up 
nine  inches  every  month,  and  -were  only  nine 
years  old  when  they  undertook  their  war.  They 
built  the  town  of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  moun 
Helicon.  Pans.  9,  c.  29. —  Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  582. 
— Homer.  II.  5,  Od.  11. 

AroIdes  and  Aroid.e,  the  sons  of  Aloeus. 
Vid.  Aloeus. 

AROrE,  daughter  of  Cercyon,  king  of  Eleusis, 
had  a  child  by  Neptune,  whom  she  exposed  in 
the  woods,  covered  with  a  piece  of  her  gown. 
The  child  was  preserved,  and  carried  to 
Alope’s  father,  who,  upon  knowing  the  gown, 
ordered  his  daughter  to  be  put  to  death. 
Neptune,  who  could  not  save  his  mistress; 
changed  her  into  a  fountain.  The  child  was 
called  Hippothoon,  and  placed  by  Theseus 
upon  his  grandfather’s  throne.  Paus.  1,  c.  5 

and  39. — Hygin.  fab.  187. - One  of  the 

Harpies.  Hygin.  fab.  14. - A  town  of  Thes¬ 

saly.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. — Homer.  II.  2,  v.  682. 

Alopece,  an  island  in  the  Palus  Masotis. 
Strab. - Another  in  the  Cimmerian  Bos¬ 
phorus.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. - Another  in  the 

Higean  sea,  opposite  Smyrna.  Id.  5,  c.  31. 

Aropeces,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  whom  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  deliver  Athens  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae.  Socrates  ana 
Aristides  were  born  there.  Alschin.  contra 
Timarch. — Herodot.  5,  c.  64. 

Aropius,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Antiope. 
Apollod. 

Aros,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Strab.  9. — Plin. 
4,  c.  7. 

Ar'Oti  a,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  a  victory  gained  over  Lacedaemon  by 
the  Arcadians,  f 

ArpEnus,  the  capital  of  Locris,  at  the  north 
of  Thermopylae.  Herodot.  7,  c.  176,  &c. 

A  rtfs,  high  mountains  that  separate  Ita.  ’ 
from  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Rhaetia,  and  Germany 
They  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and 
distinguished  by  different  names  according  tc 
their  situation.  A  traveller  is  generally  five 
days  in  reaching  the  top  in  some  parts.  They 
were  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  impassable 
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Hannibal  marched  his  army  over  them,  and 
made  his  way  through  rocks,  by  softening  and 
breaking  them  with  vinegar.  They  were  in¬ 
habited  by  fierce  uncivilized  nations,  who  were 
unsubdued  till  the  age  of  Augustus,  who,  to 
eternize  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  them 
erected  a  pillar  in  their  territory.  Strab.  4  &  5. 
Liv.  21,  c.  35. — Jav.  10,  v.  151. — Horat.  2, 
Sat.  5,  v.  41. — Lucan.  1,  v.  183. — Tacit.  Hist. 
3,  c.  53. 

At.vhv.ia,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.  It 
was  given  her  when  the  river  Alpheus  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ravish  her  without  success. - 

A  surname  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  because 
loved  by  the  Alpheus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  487. 

Alphenor,  one  of  Niobe’s  sons.  Ovid.  Met. 
6,  fab.  6. 

Alp hEnus.  Vid.  Alfenus. 

Alphesibcea,  daughter  of  the  river  Phle- 
geus,  married  Alcmseon,  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
who  had  fled  to  her  father’s  court  after  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  \Vid,  Alcmaon.']  She 
received  as  a  bridal  present,  the  famous  neck¬ 
lace  which  Polynices  had  given  to  Eriphyle,  to 
induce  her  to  betray  her  husband  Amphiaraus. 
Alcmseon,  being  persecuted  by  the  manes  of 
his  mother,  left  his  wife  by  order  of  the  oracle, 
and  retired  near  the  Acheious,  whose  daughter 
Callirhoe,  he  married.  Callirlioe  had  two  sons 
by  him,  and  begged  of  him,  as  a  present,  the 
necklace  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Al- 
phesiboea.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  it,  and 
was  killed  by  Temenus  and  Axion,  Alphesiboea’s 
brothers,  who  thus  revenged  their  sister,  -who 
had  been  so  innocently  abandoned.  Fly  gin. 
fab.  244. — Propert.  1,  el.  1.5,  v.  15. — Pans.  8, 
c.  24. 

AvrHESiBCEUS,  a  shepherd,  often  mentioned 
in  Virgil’s  eclogues. 

Avpheus,  a  famous  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  rises  in  Arcadia,  and  after  passing  through 
Elis  and  Acliaia,  falls  into  the  sea.  The  god 
of  this  river  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Are¬ 
thusa,  and  pursued  her  till  she  was  changed 
into  a  fountain  by  Diana.  The  fountain  Are¬ 
thusa,  is  in  Ortygia,  a  small  island  near  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  and  the  ancients  affirm,  that  the  river 
Alpheus  passes  under  the  sea  from  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and,  without  mingling  itself  with  the 
salt  waters,  rises  again  in  Ortygia,  and  joins  the 
stream  of  Arethusa.  If  any  thing  is  thrown 
into  the  Alpheus  in  Elis,  according  to  their 
traditions,  it  will  re-appear,  after  some  time, 
swimming  in  the  waters  of  Arethusa,  near 
Sicily.  Hercules  made  use  of  the  Alpheus 
to  clean  the  stables  of  Augeas.  Strab.  6. — 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  694. —  Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  10. — 
Lucan,  3,  v.  176. — Stat.  Theb.  1  &  4. —  Me/a, 
2,  c.  7. — -Pans.  5,  c.  7.  1.  6,  c.  21. — Marcellin. 
25. — Piin.  2,  c.  103. 

Alphius,  or  Ai, fvt's,  a  celebrated  usurer, 
ridiculed  in  ITorat  Epod.  2. 

Avphius  Avrrus,  a  writer  in  the  age  of  Se- 
terus,  who  gave  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 
and  an  history  of  the  Carthaginian  war. 

Alpinus,  belonging  to  the  Alps.  Virg.  JEn. 
4,  v.  442. 

AlfIxus  (Cornelius’),  a  contemptible  poet, 
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whom  Horace  rid;  cules  for  the  awkward  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  introduces  the  death  of  Mem- 
non  in  a  tragedy,  and  the  pitiful  style  with 
which  he  describes  the  Rhine,  in  an  epic  poem 
he  had  attempted  on  the  wars  in  Germany. 

Horat.  1.  Sat.  10,  v.  3. - Julius,  une  of  the 

chiefs  of  the  Helvetii.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  68. 

Alpis,  a  small  river  falling  into  the  Danube. 

Alsium,  a  town  on  the  Tiber.  Sil.  8. 

Alsus,  a  river  of  Acliaia  in  Peloponnesus, 
flowing  from  mount  Sipylus.  Pans.  7,  c.  27. 
— — A  shepherd  dining  the  Rutulian  wars. 
Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  304. 

Althaea,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  Eury- 
tliemis,  married  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon,  by 
whom  she  had  many  children,  among  whom  was 
Meleager.  When  Althaea  brought  forth  Me¬ 
leager,  the  Parcae  placed  a  log  of  wood  in  the 
fire,  and  said,  that  as  long  as  it  was  preserved 
so  long  would  the  life  of  the  child  just  bom,  be 
prolonged.  The  mother  saved  the  wood  from 
the  flames,  and  kept  it  very  carefully ;  but  when 
Meleager  killed  his  two  uncles,  Althaea's  bro¬ 
thers,  Althaea,  to  revenge  their  death,  threw 
the  log  into  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
burnt,  Aleleager  expired.  She  was  afterwards 
so  sorry  for  the  death  which  she  had  caused, 
that  she  killed  herself,  unable  to  survive  her 
son.  Vid.  Meleager. — Ovid.  Met.  8.  fab.  4. — 
Horner.  II.  9.  — Paus.  8,  c.  45.  1.  10,  c.  31. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8. 

Alth;emEnes,  a  son  of  Creteus  king  of 
Crete.  Hearing  that  either  lie  or  his  brothers 
were  to  be  their  father’s  murderer,  he  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  made  a  settlement  to  avoid 
becoming  a  parricide.  After  the  death  of  all 
his  other  sons,  Creteus  went  after  his  son  Al- 
thsemenes ;  when  he  landed  in  Rhodes,  the  in¬ 
habitants  attacked  him,  supposing  him  to  be  an 
enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  his 
own  son.  When  Altliaemenes  knew  that  he 
had  killed  his  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to 
remove  him,  and  the  earth  immediately  opened, 
and  swallowed  him  up.  Apollod.  3,  c.  2. 

AltInum,  a  flourishing  city  near  Aquileia, 
famous  for  its  wool.  Martial,  14,  ep.  25. — Plin. 
3,  c.  18. 

Altis,  a  sacred  grove  round  Jupiter’s  temple 
at  Olympia.  Paus.  5,  c.  20,  &c. 

Altus,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus.  Xenoph.  Hist. 
Grace. 

Aluntium,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Plin.  3,  c.  8. 
— Cic.  in  V err.  4. 

Alus,  Ai.uus,  and  Halus,  a  village  of  Ar¬ 
cadia,  called  also  the  temple  o  Aesculapius. 
Paus.  8,  c.  25. 

Alyattes  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  descended 

from  the  Heraclkbe.  He  reigned  57  years. - 

II.  king  of  Lydia,  of  the  family  of  the  Merm- 
nadae,  was  father  to  Croesus.  He  drove  the 
Cimmerians  from  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
the  Medes.  He  died  when  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Miletus,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  A 
monument  was  raised  on  his  grave,  with  the 
money  which  the  women  of  Lydia  had  obtained 
by  prostitution.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  termi¬ 
nated  a  battle  between  him  and  Cyaxares. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  16,  17,  &c. — Strab.  13. 
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Al'S'ba,  a  country  near  Mysia.  Homer.  II.  2. 

Alycjea,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  27. 

Ai.ycjeus,  son  of  Scyron,  was  killed  by  The¬ 
seus.  A  place  in  Megara  received  its  name 
from  him.  Plut.  in  Thes. 

AlY mon,  the  husband  of  Circe. 

Alyssus,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  waters 
could  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Paus.  8,  c. 
19. 

Alyxothoe,  daughter  of  Dymus,  was  mo¬ 
ther  of  iEsacus  by  Priam.  Ovid.  Met.  11.  fab. 

11. 

AmadOcus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  defeated  by 
his  antagonist  Seuthes.  Aristot.  5. — Polit.  10. 

Amage,  a  queen  of  Sarmatia,  remarkable  for 
her  justice  and  fortitude.  Polyan.  8,  c.  56. 

Amalthea,  daughter  of  Melissus  king  of 
Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  goat’s  milk.  Hence 
some  authors  have  called  her  a  goat,  and  have 
maintained  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her  kind¬ 
nesses,  placed  her  in  heaven  as  a  constellation, 
and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the  nymphs  who 
had  taken  care  of  his  infant  years.  This  liom 
was  called  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  had  the 
power  to  give  the  nymphs  whatever  they  de¬ 
sired.  Died.  3,  4,  &  5. — Ovid.  Fust-  5,  v,  113. 
— Strab.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  139. — Pans.  7,  c.  26. 

- A  sibyl  of  Cumae,  called  also  Bieropliile 

and  Demophile.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  who  brought  nine  books  of  prophecies  to 
Tarquin  king  of  Rome,  &c.  Varro. — T Until.  2, 
el.  5,  v.  67.  [Fid.  Sibylla.] 

AmalthEum,  a  public  place  which  Atticus 
had  opened  in  his  country-house,  and  provided 
with  every  thing  which  could  furnish  enter¬ 
tainment  and  convey  instruction.  Cic.  ad  Attic. 
1,  ep.  13. 

Amana  or  Amanus,  a  mountain  of  Cilicia. 
Lucan.  3,  v,  244. 

Cn.  Sal.  Amandus,  a  rebel  general  under 
Dioclesian,  who  assumed  imperial  honours, 
and  was  at  last  conquered  by  Dioclesian’s  col¬ 
league. 

Amantes  or  AmantIni,  a  people  of  Illyri- 
cum  descended  from  the  Abantes  of  Pliocis. 
Callimach. 

Amanus,  one  of  the  deities  worshipped  in 
Persia.  Strab.  l*. - A  mountain  of  Cilicia. 

Amaracus,  an  officer  of  Cinyras,  changed 
into  marjoram. 

Amaroi,  a  nation  near  the  Caspian  sea. 
Mela,  1,  c.  3. 

Amartus,  a  city  of  Greece.  Homer.  Hymn, 
in  Apoll. 

Amaryllis,  the  name  of  a  country  woman 
in  Virgil’s  eclogues.  Some  commentators  have 
supposed,  that  the  poet  spoke  of  Rome  under 
this  fictitious  name. 

Amarynceus,  a  king  of  the  Epeans,  buried 
at  Buprasinm.  Strab.  8. — Paus.  8,  c.  1. 

Amarynthus,  a  village  of  Euboea,  whence 
Ti  an  a  is  called  Amarysia,  and  her  festivals  in 
lhat  town  Amarynthia. — Euboea  is  sometimes 
called  Amarynthus.  Paus.  1,  c.  31. 

Am  as,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Paus.  3. 

Amasia,  a  city  of  Pontus,  where  Mitbri- 
uates  the  great,  and  Strabo  the  geographer, 
were  born.  Strab.  12. — Plin.  6,  c.  3. 
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AmasEnus,  a  small  river  of  Ladum  falling 
into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  685. 

AmAsis,  a  man  wrho,  from  a  common  sol¬ 
dier,  became  king  of  Egypt.  He  made  war 
against  Arabia,  and  died  before  the  invasion  of 
his  country  by  Cambyses  king  of  Persia.  He 
made  a  law,  that  every  one  of  his  subjects 
should  yearly  give  an  account  to  the  public 
magistrates,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  sup¬ 
ported  himself.  He  refused  to  continue  in 
alliance  with  Polycrates  the  tyrant  of  Samos, 
on  account  of  his  uncommon  prosperity.  When 
Cambyses  came  into  Egypt,  he  ordered  the 
body  of  Amasis  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  in¬ 
sulted  and  burnt ;  an  action  which  was  very  ini¬ 
mical  to  the  religious  notions  of  the  Egyptians. 
Herodot.  1,  2,  3. - A  man  who  led  the  Per¬ 

sians  against  the  inhabitants  of  Barce.  Herodot. 

4,  c.  201,  &c. 

Amastris,  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
of  Sicily.  She  was  sister  to  Darius,  whom 

Alexander  conquered.  Strab. - Also,  the 

wife  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.  [Fid.  Amestris.] 

- A  chv'  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  Fuxine 

sea.  Catull. 

Amastrus,  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Perses, 
against  iEetes  king  of  Colchis.  He  was  killed 
by  Argus,  son  of  Phryxus.  Flacc.  6,  v.  544. 

- A  friend  of  JEneas,  killed  by  Camilla  in 

the  Rutulian  war.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  673. 

AmAta,  the  wife  of  king  Latirms.  She  had 
betrothed  her  dc  lgliter  Lavinia  to  Turuus,  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  .Eneas  in  Italy.  She  zeal¬ 
ously  favoured  the  interest  of  Turnus ;  and 
when  her  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to 
..Eneas,  she  hung  herself,  to  avoid  the  sight, of 
her  son-in-law.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  &c. 

AmAthus,  (gen.  untis)  a  city  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  particularly  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Venus.  The  island  is  sometimes 
called  Amatliusia.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  51. — Ptol 

5,  v.  14. 

Am  ax  am  plus,  a  fountain  of  Scythia,  whose 
waters  imbitter  the  stream  of  the  river  Hyparis. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  52. 

Amaxia  or  AmaxIta,  an  ancient  town  of 

Troas. - A  place  of  Cilicia  abounding  with 

wood  fit  for  building  ships.  Plin.  5,  c.  9. — 
Strab.  14. 

AmazEnes  or  MazEnes,  a  prince  of  the 
island  Oaractas,  who  sailed  for  some  time 
with  the  Macedonians  and  Nearclius  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  expedition  into  the  east.  Airian.  in 
Indie. 

AmazOnes  or  Amaz&nIdes,  a  nation  of  fa¬ 
mous  women  who  lived  near  the  river  Ther- 
modon  in  Cappadocia.  All  their  life  wras  em¬ 
ployed  in  wrars  and  manly  exercises.  They 
never  had  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex ; 
but,  only  for  the  sake  of  propagation,  they  vi¬ 
sited  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  for  a  few  days,  and  the  male  children  which 
they  brought  forth  were  given  to  the  fathers. 
According  to  Justin,  they  were  strangled  as 
soon  as  born,  and  Diodorus  says  that  they 
maimed  them  and  distorted  their  limbs.  The 
females  wrere  carefully  educated  by  their  mo¬ 
thers,  jin  the  labours  of  the  field;  their  right 
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breast  was  burnt  off,  that  they  might  »url  a 
javehn  with  more  force,  and  make  a  better  use 
of  the  bow ;  from  that  circumstance,  therefore, 
their  name  is  derived  (a  non  ya%a  mamma  ). 
They  founded  an  extensive  empire  in  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  near 
the  Thermodon.  They  were  defeated  in  a  battle 
near  the  Thermodon,  by  the  Greeks ;  and  some  of 
them  migrated  beyond  the  Tanais,  and  extended 
their  country  as  far  as  the  Caspian  sea.  Tlie- 
myscyra  was  the  most  capital  of  their  towns. 
Smyrna,  Magnesia,  Thyatira,  and  Ephesus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authors,  were  built  by  them. 
Diodorus,  1.  3,  mentions  a  nation  of  Amazons 
in  Africa,  more  ancient  than  those  of  Asia. 
Some  authors,  among  whom  is  Strabo,  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Amazons,  but  Justin  and 
Diodorus  particularly  support  it;  and  the  latter 
says,  that  Penthesilea,  one  of  their  queens, 
came  to  the  Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  Priam, 
and  that  she  was  killed  by  Achilles,  and  from 
that  time  the  glory  and  character  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  gradually  decayed,  and  was  totally  for¬ 
gotten.  The  Amazons  of  Africa  flourished 
long  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  many  of  their 
actions  have  been  attributed  to  those  of  Asia. 
It  is  said,  that  after  they  had  almost  subdued 
all  Asia,  they  invaded  Attica,  and  were  con¬ 
quered  by  Theseus.  Their  most  famous  actions 
were  their  expedition  against  Priam,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  assistance  they  gave  him  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  their  invasion  of  Attica,  to 
punish  Theseus,  who  had  carried  away  An- 
tiope,  one  of  their  queens.  They  were  also 
conquered  by  Belleroplion  and  Hercules.  Among 
their  queens,  Hippolite,  Antiope,  Lampeto, 
Marpesia,  &c.  are  famous.  Curtius  says,  that 
Thalestris,  one  of  their  queens,  came  to  Alex¬ 
ander  whilst  he  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in 
Asia,  for  the  sake  of  raising  children  from  a 
man  of  such  military  reputation ;  and  that  after 
she  had  remained  13  days  with  him,  she  re¬ 
tired  into  her  country.  The  Amazons  were 
such  expert  archers,  that,  to  denote  the  goodness 
of  a  bow  or  quiver,  it  was  requisite  to  call  it  Ama¬ 
zonian.  Virg.  JEn,  5,  v.  311. — Jornand.  de  Reb. 
Get.  c.  7. — Philostr.  Icon.  2,  c.  5. — Justin.  2,  c. 
4. —  Curt.  6,  c.  5. — Plin.  6,  c.  7.  1.  14,  c.  8.  1. 
36,  c.  5. — Herodot.  4,  c.  110. — Strab.  11. — Died. 
2. — Dionys.  Hal.  4. — Paus.  7,  c.  2. — Plut.  in 
Thes. — Apollod.  2,  c.  3  &  5. — Hygin  fab.  14  & 
163, 

Amazonia,  a  celebrated  mistress  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Commodus. — The  country  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  near  the  Caspian  sea, 

Amazonium,  a  place  iu  Attica,  where  The¬ 
seus  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Amazons. 

AmazOnius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lace- 
dtemon. 

Ambarei,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica;  they 
were  related  to  the  A£dui.  Cces.  bell.  G.  1,  c.  11. 

AmbEnus,  a  mountain  of  European  3 armada. 
Place.  6,  v.  85. 

AmbarvAlia,  a  joyful  procession  round  the 
ploughed  fields  in  honour  of  Ceres  the  goddess 
of  com.  There  were  two  festivals  of  that  name 
celebrated  by  the  Romans,  one  about  the  month 
pf  April,  the  other  in  Julv.  They  went  three 
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times  round  their  fields  crowned  with  o*Jr- 
leaves,  singing  hymns  to  Ceres,  and  entreating 
her  to  preserve  their  corn.  The  worn  is  de¬ 
rived  ah  ambiendis  arvis,  going  round  the  fields. 
A  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  called  ambarvaliee 
hostin’ ,  were  afterwards  immolated,  and  the  sa¬ 
crifice  has  sometimes  been  called  stioietaurUia, 
from  sus,  ovis,  and  taurus.  Catode  R.  R.  c.  141. 

AmbialItes,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica. 
Cces.  bell.  G.  3,  c.  9. 

Ambianum,  a  town  of  Belgium.  Its  inha¬ 
bitants  conspired  against  J.  Ciesar.  Cces.  2. 
bell.  G.  c.  4. 

AmbiatInum,  a  village  of  Germany,  where 
the  emperor  Caligula  was  bora.  Sueton.  in  Cal.  8. 

Ambigatus,  a  king  of  the  Celtee,  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Seeing  the  great 
population  of  his  country,  he  sent  his  two  ne¬ 
phews,  Sigovesus  and  Bellovesus,  with  two 
colonies,  in  quest  of  new  settlements ;  the  for¬ 
mer  towards  the  Hercynian  woods,  and  the 
other  towards  Italy.  Liv.  5,  c.  34,  &c. 

AmbiOrix,  a  king  of  the  Eburones  in  Gam. 
He  was  a  great  enemy  to  Rome,  and  was  killed 
in  a  battle  with  J.  Caesar,  in  which  60,000  of 
his  countrymen  were  slain.  Cas.  bell.  G.  5,  c. 
11,  26. 1.  6,  c.  30. 

Amblada,  a  town  of  Pisidia.  Strab. 

Ambracia,  a  city  of  Epirus,  near  the  Ache¬ 
ron,  the  residence  of  king  Pyrrhus.  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  called  it  Nicopolis. 
Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Plin.  4,  c.  1. — Polyb.  4,  c.  63. — 
Strab.  10. 

Ambracius  Sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
near  Ambracia,  about  300  stadia  deep,  narrow 
at  the  entrance,  but  within  near  100  stadia  in 
breadth.  It  is  now  called  the  gulph  of  Larta. 
Polyb.  4,  c.  63. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — -Flor.  4.  c.  11. 
Strab.  10. 

Ambri,  an  Indian  nation.  Justin.  12,  c.  9. 

AmbrOnes,  certain  nations  of  Gaul,  who  lost 
their  possessions  by  the  inundation  of  the  sea, 
and  lived  upon  rapine  and  plunder.  They  were 
conquered  by  Marius.  Plut.  in  Mario. 

Ambrosia,  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  in  some  cities  in  Greece.  They  were 

the  same  as  the  Brumalia  of  the  Romans. - 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  changed  into  a 
constellation  after  death.  The  food  of  the  gods 
was  called  ambrosia,  and  their  drink  nectar. 
The  word  signifies  immortal.  It  had  the  power 
of  giving  immortality  to  all  those  who  eat  it. 
It  was  sweeter  than  honey,  and  of  a  most  odo¬ 
riferous  smell.  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  was  saved  from  death  by  eating  ambrosia 
given  her  by  Venus.  Titonus  was  made  im¬ 
mortal  by  Aurora,  by  eating  ambrosia ;  and  in 
like  manner  Tantalus  and  Pelops,  who,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  impiety,  had  been  driven  fiom 
heaven,  and  compelled  to  die  upon  earth.  It 
had  the  power  of  healing  wounds.  Apollo, 
in  Homer’s  Iliad,  saves  Sarpedon’s  body  from 
putrefaction  by  rubbing  it  with  ambrosia ,  ana 
Venus  heals  the  wounds  of  her  son,  in  Virgil's 
JEneid,  with  it.  The  gods  used  generally  to 
perfume  their  hair  -with  ambrosia,  as  Juno  when 
she  adorned  herself  to  captivate  Jupiter,  and 
Venus  when  she  appeared  to  zEneas.  Homer , 
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I/.  1 , 14, 1 6  &  24. — Lucian  de  dean  Syria. — Ca~ 

lull.  ep.  100. - Theocrit.  Id.  15. —  Virg.  JEri.  1, 

t.  407.  1.  12,  v.  41 9. — Ovid.  Met.  2. — Pindar. 
1,  Olymp. 

Ambrosios,  bishop  of  Milan,  obliged  the 
emperor  T  heodosius  to  make  penance  for  the 
murder  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  especially 
against  the  Arians.  His  three  books  de  officiis 
are  still  extant.  His  style  is  not  inelegant,  but 
his  diction  is  sententious ;  his  opinions  eccentric, 
though  his  subject  is  diversified  by  copiousness 
of  thought.  He  died  A.  D.  397.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedicts, 
two  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1686. 

Ambr  Yon,  a  man  who  wrote  the  life  of  Theo¬ 
critus  of  Chios.  Diog. 

Ambryssus,  a  city  of  Pliocis,  -which  receives 
its  name  from  a  hero  of  the  same  name.  Pans. 
10,  c.  35. 

AmbUbabje,  Syrian  women  of  immoral  lives, 
who  in  the  dissolute  period  of  Rome,  attended 
festivals  and  assemblies  as  minstrels.  The 
name  is  derived  by  some  from  Syrian  words, 
which  signify  a  flute.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  2. — Suet, 
in  Ner.  27. 

Ambulli,  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
in  Sparta. 

Ameles,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  waters  no 
vessel  could  contain.  Plut.  10,  de  Rep. 

Amenanus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  mount 
ACtna. 

AmenIdes,  a  servant  of  Darius  the  iast 
king  of  Persia.  Alexander  set  him  over  the 
Arimaspi.  Curt.  7.  c.  3. 

AmenOcles,  a  Corinthian,  said  to  be  the 
first  Grecian  who  built  a  three-oared  galley  at 
Samos  and  Corinth.  Thucyd.  1,  c.  13. 

Ameria,  a  city  of  Umbria.  Plin.  3,  c.  14. 
Hence  Amerinus.  Virg.  G.  1.  v.  265. 

Amestratus,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
Halesus.  The  Romans  besieged  it  for  seven 
months,  and  it  yielded  at  last  after  a  third 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Polyb.  1,  c.  24. 

Amestris,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to 
Xerxes.  She  cruelly  treated  the  mother  of 
Artiante,  her  husband’s  mistress,  and  cut  off 
her  nose,  ears,  lips,  breast,  tongue,  and  eye¬ 
brows.  She  also  sacrificed  14  noble  Persian 
youths,  to  appease  the  deities  under  the  earth. 

Heivdot.  7,  c.  61.  1.  9,  c.  111. - A  daughter 

of  Oxyartes,  wife  to  Lysimachus.  Diod.  20. 

AmIda,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  besieged 
and  taken  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  Amman. 
19. 

Amilcar,  a  Carthaginian  general  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning.  He  was  surnamed 
Rhodanus.  When  the  Athenians  were  afraid 
of  Alexander,  Amilcar  wrenttohis  camp,  gained 
his  confidence,  and  secretly  transmitted  an 
account  of  all  his  schemes  to  Athens.  Tragus. 
21,  c.  6. - A  Carthaginian,  whom  the  Syra¬ 

cusans  called  to  their  assistance  against  the 
tyrant  Agathocles,  who  besieged  their  city. 
Amilcar  soon  after  favoured  the  interest  of 
Agathocles,  for  which  he  was  accused  at  Car¬ 
tilage.  He  died  in  Syracuse,  B.  C.  309-  Died. 
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20. — Justin.  22,  c.  2  &  3. - A  Carthaginian 

surnamed  Barcas,  father  to  the  celebrated 
Annibal.  He  was  general  in  Sicily  during  the 
first  Punic  war;  and  after  a  peace  had  been 
made  with  the  Romans,  he  quelled  a  rebellion 
of  slaves,  who  had  besieged  Carthage,  and 
taken  many  towns  of  Africa,  and  rendered  them¬ 
selves  so  formidable  to  the  Carthaginians  that 
they  begged  and  obtained  assistance  from  Rome. 
After  this,  he  passed  into  Spain  with  his  son 
Annibal,  who  was  but  nine  years  of  age,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Barcelona. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Vettones, 
B.  C.  237 .  He  had  formed  the  plan  of  an  invasion 
of  Italy,  by  crossing  the  Alps,  which  his  son 
afterwards  carried  into  execution.  His  great  en¬ 
mity  to  the  Romans  was  the  cause  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  He  used  to  say  of  his  three  sons, 
that  he  kept  three  lions  to  devour  the  Roman 
power.  C.  Nep.  in  Vit. — Liv.  21,  c.  1. — Polyb. 

2. — Plut.  in  Annib. - A  Carthaginian  general, 

who  assisted  the  Insubres  against  Rome,  and 
was  taken  by  Cn.  Cornelius.  Liv.  32,  c.  30.  1. 

33,  c.  8. - A  son  of  Hanno,  defeated  in  Sicily 

by  Gelon,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Salamis  by  Themistocles.  He  burnt 
himself,  that  his  body  might  not  be  found 
among  the  slain.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  165,  &c. 

AmIlos,  or  Anulus,  a  river  of  Mauritania, 
where  the  elephants  go  to  wash  themselves  bv 
moonshine.  Plin.  8,  c.  1. - A  town  of  Ar¬ 

cadia.  Paus.  in  Arcadic. 

Amimone,  or  Amymone,  a  daughter  of  Da- 
naus,  changed  into  a  fountain  which  is  near  Ar¬ 
gos,  and  flows  into  the  lake  Lema.  Ovid.  Me.t. 
2,  v.  240. 

AmInea,  or  Amminea,  a  part  of  Campania, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  great  husbandmen. 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  97. - A  place  of  Thessaly. 

Aminias,  a  famous  pirate,  whom  Antigonus 
employed  against  Apollodorus  tyrant  of  Cassan- 
drea..  Polyccn.  4,  c.  18. 

Aminius,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  30. 

AminOcles,  a  native  of  Corinth,  who  flou¬ 
rished  705  B.  C.  &c. 

AmisEna,  a  country  of  Cappadocia.  Strab. 

12. 

Amisias,  a  comic  poet,  whom  Aristophanes 
ridiculed  for  his  insipid  verses. 

Amissas,  an  officer  in  Alexander’s  army. 
Cart.  10,  c.  8. 

Amiternum,  a  town  of  Italy,  where  Sallust 
was  bom.  The  inhabitants  assisted  Turnus 
against  vEneas.  Virg.  JEn.  7.  v.  7 10. — Plin.  3, 

c.  5. 

Amithaon,  or  Amytiiaon,  was  father  to 
Melampus  the  famous  prophet.  St  at.  Theb.  3. 
v.  451. 

AmmAi.o,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupitei 
in  Greece. 

AmmiAnus.  Vid.  Marcellinus. 

Ammon  and  IIammon,  a  name  of  Jupiter, 
worshipped  in  Libya.  He  appeared  under  the 
form  of  a  ram  to  Bacchus,  who,  with  his  army, 
suffered  the  greatest  extremities  for  want  of 
water,  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  shewed  him 
a  fountain.  Upon  this.  Bacchus  erected  a  tern- 
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pie  t)  his  fathei,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  i.  e.  sandy  with  the  horns  of  a  ram. 
The  ram,  according  to  some,  was  made  a  con¬ 
stellation.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was 
in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  nine  days  journey  from 
Alexandria.  It  had  a  famous  oracle,  which, 
according  to  ancient  tradition,  was  established 
about  18  centuries  before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
by  two  doves  who  flew  away  from  Thebais  in 
Egypt,  and  came  one  to  Dodona,  and  the  other 
to  Libya,  where  the  people  were  soon  informed 
of  their  divine  mission.  The  oracle  of  Ham- 
mon  was  consulted  by  Hercules,  Perseus,  and 
others;  but  when  it  pronounced  Alexander  to 
be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  such  flattery  destroyed 
its  long  established  reputation,  and  in  the  age 
of  Plutarch  it  was  scarce  known.  The  situation 
of  the  temple  was  pleasant ;  and  according  to 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  310. — Lucret.6,  v.  847. — He- 
rodot.  hi  Melpom. — Curt.  4,  c.  7.  there  was  near 
it  a  fountain  whose  waters  were  cold  at  noon  and 
midnight,  and  warm  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
There  were  above  100  priests  in  the  temple, 
but  only  the  elders  delivered  oracles.  There 
was  also  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Ethio¬ 
pia.  Plin.  6,  c.  29. — Strab.  1, 11  &  17. — Plut. 
cun  orac.  ed.  desierant,  &;  in  Isid. — Curt.  6,  c.  10. 
1.  10,  c.  5. — Herodot.  1,  c.  6. 1.  2,  c.  32  &  55. 1. 

4,  c.  44. — Paus.  3,  c.  18.  1.  4,  c.  23. — Hygin. 

fab.  133.  Poet.  astr.  2,  c.  20. — Justin.  1,  c.  9. 
1. 11,  c.  11. - A  king  of  Libya,  father  to  Bac¬ 

chus.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  temple  of  Ham- 
mon,  according  to  Diod.  8. 

Ammonia,  a  name  of  Juno  in  Elis.  Paus. 

5,  c.  15. 

Ammon  and  Brothas,  two  brothers,  famous 
for  their  skill  in  boxing.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  107. 

Ammonia,  a  name  of  Juno  in  Elis,  as  being 
the  wife  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Paus.  5.  c.  15. 

AmmOnii,  a  nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians. 
Their  language  was  a  mixture  of  that  of  the  two 
people  from  whom  they  were  descended.  He¬ 
rodot.  2,  3,  &  4. 

AmmOnius,  a  Christian  philosopher,  who 
opened  a  school  of  Platonic  philosophy  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  232  A.  D.  and  had  among  his  pupils 
Origen  and  Plotinus.  His  treatise  TLepi  Oyouov 
was  published  in  4to.  by  Valckenaer,  L.  Bat. 

1739. - A  writer  who  gave  an  account  of 

sacrifices,  as  also  a  treatise  on  the  harlots  of 

Athens.  Athen.  13. - An  Athenian  general, 

sumamed  Barcas.  Polyb.  3. 

Ammothea,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Hesiod. 
Theog. 

Amnias,  a  river  of  Bithynia.  Appian.  de  bell. 
Mitlir. 

AmnIsus,  a  port  of  Gnossus,  at  the  north  of 
Crete,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  near 
which  Lucina  had  a  temple.  The  nymphs  of 
the  place  were  called  Amnisiades.  Callim. 

Amcebjeus,  an  Athenian  player  of  great  re¬ 
putation,  who  sang  at  the  nuptials  of  Deme¬ 
trius  and  Nicasa.  Polycen.  4,  c.  6 

AmomEtus,  a  Greek  historian.  Plin.  6,  c.  17. 

Amor,  the  son  of  Venus,  was  the  god  of 
Love.  Vt d.  Cupido. 


Amorges,  a  Persian  general,  killed  in  Caria 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  Hei'odol.  5,  c.  121. 

Amorgos,  an  island  among  the  Cyclades, 
where  Simonides  was  born.  Strab.  10. 

AmpElus,  a  promontory  of  Samos. - A 

town  of  Crete, — Macedonia, —  Liguria, — and 

Cyrene. - A  favourite  of  Bacchus,  son  of  a 

satyr  and  a  nymph,  made  a  constellation  after 
death.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  407. 

Ampel  Osia,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in  Mau¬ 
ritania.  Mela,  1.  c.  5  &  6. 

AmphEa,  a  city  of  Messema,  taken  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Paus.  4,  c.  5. 

Amphjalaus,  a  famous  grave  in  the  island 
of  the  Phaeacians.  Homer.  Od.  8. 

Amphianax,  a  king  of  Lycia  in  the  time  of 
Acrisius  andProstus.  Apollod,.  2.  c.  2. 

Amphiaraus,  son  of  Oicleus,  or  according 
to  others,  of  Apollo,  by  Hypermnestra,  was  at 
the  chase  of  the  Caledonian  boar,  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition.  He 
was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  futurity.  He 
married  Eriphyle,  the  sister  of  Adrastus  king 
of  Argos,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Alcmaeou 
and  Amphiloclius.  When  Adrastus,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Polynices,  declared  war  against  Thebes, 
Amphiaraus  secreted  himself,  not  to  accompany 
his  brother-in-law  in  an  expedition  in  which  he 
knew  he  -was  to  perish.  But  Eriphyle,  who 
knew  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  betray  him  by  Polynices, 
w  ho  gave  her,  as  a  reward  for  her  perfidy, 
famous  golden  necklace  set  with  diamonds 
Amphiaraus,  being  thus  discovered,  went  to  the 
wrar,  but  previously  charged  his  son  Alcnucon 
to  put  to  death  his  mother  Eriphyle,  as  soon  as 
lie  was  informed  that  he  was  killed.  The  The¬ 
ban  war  was  fatal  to  the  Argives,  and  Amphia¬ 
raus,  was  swallowed  up  in  his  chariot  by  the 
earth  as  he  attempted  to  retire  from  the  battle. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to  Alcmaeon, 
who  immediately  executed  his  father’s  com¬ 
mand,  and  murdered  Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a 
celebrated  temple  and  oracle  at  Oropios,  in 
Attica.  His  statue  was  made  of  white  marble, 
and  near  his  temple  was  a  fountain,  whose 
waters  were  ever  held  sacred.  They  only  who 
had  consulted  his  oracle,  or  had  been  delivered 
from  a  disease,  were  permitted  to  bathe  in  it, 
after  which  they  threw  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
into  the  stream.  Those  who  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  first  purified  themselves 
and  abstained  from  food  for  24  hours,  and  three 
days  from  -wine,  after  which  they  sacrificed  a 
ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread  the  skin  upon 
the  ground,  upon  which  they  slept  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  receiving  in  a  dream  the  answer  of  the 
oracle.  Plutarch  de  orac.  defect,  mentions,  that 
the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  was  once  consulted 
in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  by  one  of  the  servants  oi 
Mardonius,  for  his  master,  who  was  then  with 
an  army  in  Greece ;  and  that  the  servant,  when 
asleep,  saw  in  a  dream  the  priest  of  the  temple 
who  upbraided  him,  and  drove  him  away,  and 
even  threw  stones  at  his  head  when  he  refused 
(  to  comply.  This  oracle  was  verified  in  the 
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death  of  Mardonius.  who  was  actually  killed  by 
the  blow  of  a  stone  he  received  on  the  head. 
Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  40. — Philostr.  in  vit.  Apollon.  2, 
c.  11 . — Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  243,  &c. — Hygin.  fab. 
70,  73,  128,  &  150. — Diod.  4 .—Ovid.  9,  fab.  10. 
— t Pans.  1,  c.  34.  1.  2,  c.  37.  1.  9,  c.  8  &  19.-- 
JEsckyl.  Sept,  ante  Theb. — A  polled.  1,  c.  8  &  9. 
1.  3,  c.  6,  &c. — Strab.  8. 

AmphiarIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Alcmamn, 
as  being  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Ovid.  Fast.  2.  c.  43. 

AmphicrAtes,  an  historian,  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men.  Diog. 

Amphictyon,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrlia, 
reigned  at  Athens  after  Cranaus,  and  first  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 
and  to  draw  omens.  Some  say  that  the  deluge 

happened  in  his  age.  Justin.  2,  c.  6. - The 

son  of  Helenus,  who  first  established  the  cele¬ 
brated  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  composed 
of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  some 
cities  of  Greece.  This  august  assembly  con¬ 
sisted  of  12  persons,  originally  sent  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  states;  the  Ionians,  Dorians,  Perhae- 
bians,  Boeotians,  Magnesians,  Pitliians,  and 
riEninians.  Other  cities  in  process  of  time  sent 
also  some  of  their  citizens  to  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  in  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
they  were  increased  to  the  number  of  30.  They 
generally  met  twice  every  year  at  Delphi,  and 
sometimes  sat  at  Thermopylae.  They  took  into 
consideration  all  matters  of  difference  which 
might  exist  between  the  different  states  of 
Greece.  When  the  Phocians  plundered  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  the  Amphictyons  declared 
war  against  them,  and  this  war  was  supported 
by  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and  lasted  10  years. 
The  Phocians,  with  their  allies,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  were  admitted  in  their  place,  for  their 
services  in  support  of  the  war.  About  60  years 
after,  when  Brennus,  with  the  Gauls,  invaded 
Greece,  the  Phocians  behaved  with  such  cou¬ 
rage,  that  they  were  reinstated  in  all  their  for¬ 
mer  privileges.  Before  they  proceeded  to  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Amphictyons  sacrificed  an  ox  to  the 
god  of  Delphi,  and  cut  his  flesh  into  small 
pieces,  intimating  that  union  and  unanimity 
prevailed  in  the  several  cities  which  they  repre¬ 
sented.  Their  decisions  were  held  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and  even  arms  were  taken  up  to  en¬ 
force  them.  Paus.  in  Phocic.  §  Achaic. — Strab. 
8. — Suidas. — Hesych. 

Amphiclea,  a  town  of  Phocis,  where  Bac¬ 
chus  had  a  temple. 

Amphidamus,  a  son  of  Aleus,  brother  to  Ly- 
curgus.  He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Ina- 
chidae.  Paus.  8,  c.  4. - One  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts.  Flac.  1,  v.  376. - A  son  of  Busiris, 

killed  by  Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

AmpiiidrOmia,  a  festival  observed  by  pri¬ 
vate  families  at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the 
birth  of  every  child.  It  was  customary  to  run 
round  the  fire  with  a  child  in  their  anus ;  whence 
the  name  of  the  festival. 

Amphigenia,  a  town  of  Messenia  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  Stat.  4.  Theb.  v.  178. 

Amphilochus,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and 
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Eriphyle.  After  the  Trojan  war,  he  left  Argos 
his  native  country,  and  built  Amphilochus,  a 

town  of  Epirus.  Strab.  7. — Paus.  2,  c.  18. - - 

An  Athenian  philosopher  who  wrote  upon  agri¬ 
culture.  Varro.  de  R.  R.  1. 

AmphieYtus,  a  soothsayer  of  Acamania,  who 
encouraged  Pisistratus  to  seize  the  sovereign 
power  of  Athens.  Herodot.  1,  c.  62. 

Ampiiimachus,  one  of  Helen’s  suitors.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — 
Hygin.  fab.  97 

AmphimEdon,  a  Libyan  killed  by  Perseus  in 
the  court  of  Cepheus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  75.- 
One  of  Penelope’s  suitors  killed  by  Telcmaclius. 
Homer.  Od.  22,  v.  283. 

AmphinOme,  the  name  of  one  of  the  attend¬ 
ants  of  Thetis.  Hornet'.  II.  18,  v.  44. 

AmphinOmus,  one  of  Penelope’s  suitors, 
killed  by  Telemachus.  Homer.  II.  22,  v.  89. 

AmphinOmus  and  Anafius,  two  brothers, 
who,  when  Catana  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
were  in  flames  by  an  eruption  from  mount 
iEtna,  saved  their  parents  upon  their  shoulders. 
Pluto,  to  reward  their  uncommon  piety,  placed 
them  after  death  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  and 
they  received  divine  honours  in  Sicily.  Val.  Max. 
5,  c.  4. — Strab.  6. — Ital.  14,  v.  197. — Seneca  de 
Benef. 

Amphion,  was  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Antiop6 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  had  married  Lycus, 
and  had  been  repudiated  by  him  when  he  mar¬ 
ried  Dirce.  Amphion  was  bom  at  the  same 
birth  as  Zetlius,  on  mount  Cytheron,  where  An- 
tiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Dirce ; 
and  the  two  children  were  exposed  in  the  woods, 
but  preserved  by  a  shepherd.  [ Vid .  Antiope.] 
When  Amphion  grew  up,  he  cultivated  poetry 
and  made  such  an  uncommon  progress  in  music 
that  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  it, 
and  to  have  built  the  walls  of  Thebes  at  the 
sound  of  his  lyre.  Mercury  taught  him  music, 
and  gave  him  the  lyre.  He  was  the  first  who 
raised  an  altar  to  this  god.  Zethus  and  Am¬ 
phion  united  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  their 
mother  had  suffered  from  the  cruelties  of  Dirce. 
They  besieged  and  took  Thebes,  put  Lycus  to 
death,  and  tied  his  wife  to  the  tail  of  a  wild 
bull,  who  dragged  her  through  precipices  till 
she  expired.  The  fable  of  Amphion’ s  moving 
stones  and  raising  the  walls  of  Thebes  at  the 
sound  of  his  lyre,  has  been  explained  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  persuaded,  by  his  eloquence,  a 
wild  and  uncivilized  people  to  unite  together 
and  build  a  town  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  Home r.  Od.  11. — 
Apollod.  3,  c.  5  &  10. — Paus.  6,  c.  6. 1.  6,  c.  20. 
1.  9,  c.  5  &  17. — Propert.  3,  el.  15. — Ovid,  de 
Art.  Am.  3,  v.  323. — Horat.  3,  od.  11.  Art.  Poet . 

v.  394. — Stat.  Theb.  1,  v.  10. - A  son  of  Ja- 

sus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  by  Persephone 
daughter  of  Mius.  He  married  Niobe,  daughter 
of  Tantalus,  by  whom  he  had  many  children, 
among  whom  was  Chloris  the  wife  of  Neleus. 
He  has  been  confounded  by  mythologists  with 
the  son  of  Antiope,  though  Homer,  in  his 
Odyssey,  speaks  of  them  both,  and  distinguished 
them  beyond  contradiction.  The  number  of 
Amphion’s  children,  according  to  Homer,  was 
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six  of  each  sex;  according  to  JElian,  20; 
and  according  to  Ovid  14,  seven  males  and 
seven  females.  When  Niobe  boasted  herself 
greater,  and  more  deserving  of  immortality 
than  Latona,  all  her  children,  except  Chloris, 
were  destroyed  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo  and 
Diana;  Niobe  herself  was  changed  into  a 
stone,  and  Amphion  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of 
despair.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  261  &  282. — 
it 'Han.  V.  H.  12,  v.  36. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  5. 

- One  of  the  Argonauts.  Hygin.  fab.  14. 

- A  famous  painter  and  statuary.  PIin.36, 

c.  10. - One  of  the  Greek  generals  in  the 

Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  13,  v.  692. 

AmphxpCi.es,  magistrates  appointed  at  Sy¬ 
racuse,  by  Timoleon,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Dionysius  the  younger.  The  office  existed 
for  above  300  years.  Died.  16. 

Amphipolis,  a  town  on  the  Strymon,  be¬ 
tween  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  An  Athenian 
colony  under  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  drove  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  called  Edonians,  from  the 
country,  and  built  a  city,  which  they  called 
Amphipolis,  i.  e.  a  town  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  because  the  Strymon  flowed  all  around 
it.  It  has  been  also  called  Acra,  Strymon, 
Myrica,  Eion,  and  the  town  of  Mars.  It  was 
the  cause  of  many  wars  between  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Spartans.  Thncyd.  4,  c.  102,  &c. 

- — Herodot.  5,  c.  126.  1.  7,  c.  114. — Diod.  11, 
12,  Ac. 

AmphipYros,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because 
she  carries  a  toi'ch  in  both  her  hands.  Sophocles 
in  Track. 

AmphirEtus,  a  man  of  Acanthus,  who  art¬ 
fully  escaped  from  pirates  who  had  made  him 
prisoner.  Polycen.  6. 

AmphimAche,  a  daughter  of  Amphidamus, 
wife  of  Eurystheus.  Apollod.  2. 

AmpiiimAchus,  one  of  Helen’s  suitors,  son 
of  Cleatus.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  97. 

Ampiiiroe,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  v.  361. 

Am  phis,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
contemporary  with  Plato.  Besides  his  come¬ 
dies  he  wrote  other  pieces,  which  are  now 
lost.  Saidas. — Diog. 

Amfhisbjena,  a  two-headed  serpent  in  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  whose  bite  is  venomous  and 
deadly.  Lucan .  9,  v.  719. 

Amphissa,  a  daughter  of  Macareus,  beloved 
by  Apollo.  She  gave  her  name  to  a  city  of 
Locris  near  Phocis,  in  which  was  a  temple  of 
Minerva.  Liv  37,  c.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 

703. — Lucan.  3,  v.  172. - A  town  of  the 

Brutii  on  the  east  coast. 

AmphissEne,  a  country  of  Armenia. 

Amphisshs,  a  son  of  Dryope.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
fab.  10. 

AmphisthEnes,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  fell 
delirious  in  sacrificing  to  Diana.  Pans.  3,  c.  16. 

AmpiiistIdes,  a  man  so  naturally  destitute 
of  intellects,  that  he  seldom  remembered  he 
ever  had  a  father.  He  wished  to  learn  arith¬ 
metic,  but  never  could  comprehend  beyond  the 
figure  4.  Aristot. 

Amphistratvs  and  Rhecas,  two  men  of 
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Laconia,  charioteers  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Strab.  11. — Justin.  42,  c.  3. 

Amphitea,  the  mother  of  JEgraleus,  by 
Cyanippus,  and  of  three  daughters,  Argia, 
Deipyle,  and  .Egialea,  by  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos.  She  was  daughter  to  Pronax.  Apollod. 

J. - The  wife  of  Autolycus,  by  whom  she 

had  Anticlea,  the  wife  of  Laertes.  Homer.  Od. 
19. 

Amphitheatrum,  a  large  round  or  oval 
building  at  Rome,  where  the  people  assembled 
to  see  the  combats  of  gladiators,  of  wild  beasts, 
and  other  exhibitions.  The  amphitheatres  of 
Rome  were  generally  built  with  wood ;  Stati- 
lius  Taurus  was  the  first  who  made  one  •with 
stones,  under  Augustus. 

AmpiiitiiEmis,  a  Theban  general,  who  in¬ 
volved  the  Lacedaemonians  into  a  war  with 
his  country.  Pint,  in  Lys. — Puus.  3,  c.  9. 

Amphithoe,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

AmphItrIte,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  married  Neptune,  though  she  had 
made  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  She  had 
by  him  Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities.  She 
had  a  statue  at  Corinth  in  the  temple  of  Nep¬ 
tune.  She  is  sometimes  called  Salatia,  and  is 
often  taken  for  the  sea  itself.  Varro  de  L.  L. 
4. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  3. — Claudian.  de 
Rapt.  Pros.  1,  v.  104. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  14. 

Amphitryon7,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Al¬ 
caeus  and  Hypponome.  His  sister  Anaxo  bad 
married  Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae,  whose 
sons  were  killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Teleboans. 
Electryon  promised  his  crown,  and  daughter 
Alcmena,  to  him  who  could  revenge  the  death 
of  his  sons  upon  the  Teleboans;  and  Amphi¬ 
tryon  offered  himself,  and  was  received,  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  approach  Alc¬ 
mena  before  he  had  obtained  a  victory.  Ju¬ 
piter,  who  was  captivated  with  the  charms  of 
Alcmena,  borrowed  the  features  of  Amphi¬ 
tryon,  when  he  was  gone  to  the  war,  and  in¬ 
troduced  himself  to  Electryon’s  daughter,  as 
her  husband  returned  victorious.  Alcmena 
became  pregnant  of  Hercules  by  Jupiter,  and 
of  Iphiclus  by  Amphitryon,  after  his  return. 
[Vid.  Alcmena.']  When  Amphitryon  returned 
from  the  war,  he  brought  back  to  Electryon 
the  herds  which  the  Teleboans  had  taken  from 
him.  One  of  the  cows  having  strayed  from 
the  rest,  Amphitryon,  to  bring  them  together, 
threw  a  stick,  which  struck  the  horns  of  the 
cow,  and  rebounded  with  such  violence  upon 
Electryon  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  After 
this  accidental  murder,  Sthenelus,  Electryon's 
brother,  seized  the  kingdom  of  My  cense,  and 
obliged  Amphitryon  to  leave  Argolis,  and  re¬ 
tire  to  Thebes  with  Alcmena.  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  purified  him  of  the  murder.  Apollod. 

2,  c.  4. — Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  213. — Projjert.  4,  el. 
10,  v.  1. — Hesiod,  in  Scut.  Hercul. — Hygin.  fab. 
29. — Paus.  8,  c.  14. 

Amphitus,  a  priest  of  Ceres,  at  the  court  of 
Cepheus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  5. 

AmpuqtErus  was  appointed  commander  of 
a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont  by  Alexander.  Curt. 

3,  c.  1. - A  son  of  Alcxmeon. 

AmphituYOnIades,  a  patronymic  giveu  to 
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Hercules,  as  the  supposed  sou  of  Amphitryon. 
Virg.  AEn.  8,  v.  103. 

Amphrysus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near 
which  Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven, 
fed  the  liocks  of  king  Admetus.  From  this 
circumstance  the  god  has  been  called  Am- 
phryssius,  and  his  priestess  Amphryssia.  Lu¬ 
can.  6,  v.  367. —  Virg.  G.  o ,  v.  2.  AEn.  6,  v. 

398. - -A  river  of  Phrygia,  whose  waters 

rendered  women  liable  to  barrenness.  Plin. 
32,  c.  2. 

Ampia  Labiena  Lex,  was  enacted  by  T. 
Ampius  and  T.  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  A.  U.  C.  693.  It  gave  Pompey  the  Great 
the  privilege  of  appearing  in  triumphal  robes, 
and  with  a  golden  crown  at  the  Circensian 
games,  and  with  a  praetexta  and  golden  crown 
at  theatrical  plays. 

Ampracia.  [Vid.  Ambracia.] 

AmpysIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Mopsus,  son 
of  Ampyx.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  316. 

Ampyx,  a  son  of  Pelias.  Paus. - -A  man 

mentioned  by  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  184. - The 

father  of  Mopsus.  Orpli.  in  Argon. — Paus.  5, 
c.  17. 

Amsactus,  a  place  about  the  middle  of 
Italy,  whose  waters  are  so  sulphureous  that 
they  infect  and  destroy  whatever  animals  come 
near  the  place.  Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  565. — Cic.  de 
Div.  1,  c.  36. 

AmQlius,  king  of  Alba,  was  son  of  Procas, 
and  youngest  brother  to  Numitor.  The  crown 
belonged  to  Numitor  by  right  of  birth ;  but 
Amulius  dispossessed  him  of  it,  and  even  put 
to  death  his  son  Lausus,  and  consecrated  his 
daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  service  of  Vesta, 
to  prevent  her  ever  becoming  a  mother.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  Rhea  became 
pregnant  by  the  god  Mars,  and  brought  forth 
twins,  Romulus  and  Remus.  Amulius,  wdio 
was  informed  of  this,  ordered  the  mother  to  be 
buried  alive  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta, 
which  enjoined  perpetual  chastity,  and  the 
two  children  to  be  thrown  into  the  river. 
They  were  providentially  saved  by  some  shep¬ 
herds,  or,  as  others  say,  by  a  she-wolf;  and 
when  they  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  they 
put  to  death  the  usurper,  Amulius,  and  re¬ 
stored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather.  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  v.  67. — Liv.  1,  c.  3  &  4. — Plut.  in 
Romul. — Flor.  1,  c.  1. — Dionys.  Hal. - A  ce¬ 

lebrated  painter.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

AmYci  Portus,  a  place  of  Pontus,  famous 
for  the  death  of  Amycus  king  of  the  Bebryces. 
His  tomb  was  covered  with  laurels,  whose 
boughs,  as  is  reported,  when  carried  on  board  a 
ship,  caused  uncommon  dissensions  among  the 
sailors^  Plin.  5,  c.  32 .—Arrian. 

Am  Ycla,  a  daughter  of  Niobe,  who,  with 
her  sister  Melabaea,  was  spared  by  Diana, 
when  her  mother  boasted  herself  greater  than 

Diana.  Paus.  2,  c.  22. - Homer  says  that 

all  the  daughters  perished.  II.  24.  [ Vid . 

A iobe.] - 1  he  nurse  of  Alcibiades. 

AmYcla:,  a  town  of  Italy  between  Caieta 
and  Iarracina,  built  by  the  companions  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  The  inhabitants  were 
strict  followers  of  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras, 
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and  therefore  abs-.ained  from  flesh.  They 
were  killed  by  serpents,  which  they  thought 
impious  to  destroy,  though  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence.  Plin.  8,  c.  29.  Once  a  report  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Amyclae,  that  the  enemies  were 
coming  to  storm  it ;  upon  which  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  made  a  law,  that  forbad  such  a  report 
to  be  credited,  and  when  the  enemy  really 
arrived,  no  one  mentioned  it,  or  took  up  arms 
in  his  own  defence,  and  the  town  was  easily 
taken.  From  this  circumstance  the  epithet  of 
tacitaz  has  been  given  to  Amyclae.  Virg.  AEn. 
10,  v.  564. — Sil.  8,  v.  529. - A  city  of  Pe¬ 

loponnesus,  built  by  Amyclas.  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  born  there.  The  country  was 
famous  for  dogs.  Apollo,  called  Amyclaeus, 
had  a  rich  and  magnificent  temple  at  Amyclae, 
surrounded  with  delightful  groves.  Paus.  3, 
c.  18. — Stal.  Tlteb.  4,  v.  223. — Strab.  8. —  Virg. 
G.  3,  v.  345. — Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  5. 

Amycljeus,  a  statuary.  Paus.  10,  c.  13. 
- A  surname  of  Apollo. 

AmYclas,  son  of  Lacedaemon  and  Sparta, 
built  the  city  of  Amyclae.  His  sister  Eury- 
dice,  married  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  by 
whom  she  had  Danae.  Paus.  3,  c.  1 .  1.  7,  c. 

18. - The  master  of  a  ship  in  which  Caesar 

embarked  in  disguise.  When  Amyclas  wished 
to  put  back  to  avoid  a  violent  storm,  Caesar, 
unveiling  his  head,  discovered  himself,  and 
bidding  the  pilot  pursue  his  voyage,  exclaimed  . 
Cccsarem  velds,  Ccesarisque  fortunam.  Lucan,  b 
v.  520. 

Amyous,  son  of  Neptune,  by  Alelia,  was 
king  of  the  Bebryces.  He  was  famous  for  his 
skill  in  the  management  of  the  cestus,  and  he 
challenged  all  strangers  to  a  trial  of  strength. 
When  the  Argonauts,  in  their  expedition, 
stopped  on  his  coasts,  lie  treated  them  with 
great  kindness,  and  Pollux  accepted  his  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  killed  him  when  he  attempted  to 
overcome  him  by  fraud.  Apollon.  2. — Argon. — 

Theocrit.  Id.  22. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. - One  of 

the  companions  of  Ain e as.  He  almost  pe¬ 
rished  in  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
He  was  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  AEn.  1,  v. 

225.  1.  9,  v.  772. - Another  likewise  killed 

by  Turnus.  lb.  12,  v.  509. - A  son  of  Ixion 

and  the  cloud.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  245. 

AmYdon,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  which  sent 
auxiliaries  to  Priam  during  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  II.  2. 

AmYmOne,  daughter  of  Danaus  and  Europa, 
married  Enceladus,  son  of  A'gyptus,  whom 
she  murdered  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials. 
She  wounded  a  satyr  with  an  arrow  which  she 
had  aimed  at  a  stag.  The  satyr  pursued  her, 
and  even  offered  her  violence,  but  Neptune 
delivered  her.  It  was  said,  that  she  was  the 
only  one  of  her  50  sisters  who  was  not  con¬ 
demned  to  fill  a  leaky  tub  with  water  in  hell, 
because  she  had  been  continually  employed,  by 
order  of  her  father,  in  supplying  the  city  o* 
Argos  with  water,  in  a  great  drought.  Nep 
tune  sawr  her  in  this  employment,  and  wras  ena¬ 
moured  of  her.  He  carried  her  away,  and,  in 
the  place  wdiere  she  stood,  he  raised  a  foun 
tain,  by  striking  a  rock.  The  fountain  haa 
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been  called  Amymone.  She  had  Nauplius  by 
Neptune.  Apollod.  2. — Strab.  8. — Pans.  2,  c. 
37. — Ovid .  Amor.  1,  v.  5l5. — Hygin.  fab.  169. 

- A  fountain  and  rivulet  of  Peloponnesus, 

flowing  through  Argolis  into  the  lake  of  Lema. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  240. 

Amyntas  1st,  was  king  of  Macedonia  after 
hi3  father  Alcetas.  His  son  Alexander  mur¬ 
dered  the  ambassadors  of  Megabyzus,  for 
their  wanton  and  insolent  behaviour  to  the 
ladies  of  his  father’s  court.  Bubares,  *.  Per¬ 
sian  general,  was  sent  with  an  army  t(  revenge 
the  death  of  the  ambassadors;  but  instead  of 
making  war,  he  married  the  king’s  daughter, 
and  defended  his  possessions.  Justin.  7.  c.  3. 

— Herodot.  5,  7  &  8. - The  second  of  that 

name  was  son  of  Menelaus,  and  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  after  his  murder  of  Pausanias.  Pie 
was  expelled  by  the  Illyrians,  and  restored  by 
the  Thessalians  and  Spartans.  He  made  war 
against  the  Illyrians  and  Olyntliians,  and  lived 
to  a  great  age.  His  wife,  Eurydice,  conspired 
against  his  life;  but  her  snares  were  season¬ 
ably  discovered  by  one  of  his  daughters  by  a 
former  wife.  He  had  Alexander,  Perdiccas, 
and  Philip,  Alexander  the  Great’s  father,  by 
his  first  wife,  and  by  the  other  he  had  Arche  - 
laus,  Aridaeus,  and  Menelaus.  He  reigned  24 
years;  and  soon  after  his  death,  his  son  Philip 
murdered  all  his  brothers,  and  ascended  the 
throne.  Justin.  7,  c.  4  &  9. — Diod.  14,  fyc. 
— C.  Nep.  et  Pint,  in  Pelopid. - There  is  ano¬ 

ther  king  of  Macedonia  of  the  same  name,  but 
of  his  life  few  particulars  are  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory. - A  man  who  succeeded  Dejotarius  in 

the  kingdom  of  Gallograecia.  After  his  death 
it  became  a  Roman  province  under  Augustus. 

Strab.  12. - One  of  Alexander’s  officers. - 

Another  officer  who  deserted  to  Darius,  and 
was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  seize  Egypt. 
Curt.  3,  c.  9. - A  son  of  Antioclius,  who  with¬ 

drew  himself  from  Macedonia,  because  he  hated 
Alexander. - An  officer  in  Alexander’s  ca¬ 

valry.  He  had  two  brothers,  called  Simmias 
and  Polemon.  He  was  accused  of  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  on  account  of  his  great  inti¬ 
macy  with  Phiiotas,  and  acquitted.  Curt.  4, 

c.  15.  1.  6,  c.  9.  1.  8,  c.  12. - A  shepherd’s 

name  in  Virgil’s  Eclog. - A  Greek  writer 

who  composed  several  works  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus. 

Amyntianus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of 
Antoninus,  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

Amyris,  a  mar.  of  Sybaris,  who  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  concerning  the  probable 
duration  of  his  country’s  prosperity,  &c. 

Amyntor,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Phrastor. 
He  deprived  his  son  Phoenix  of  his  eyes,  to 
punish  him  for  the  violence  he  had  ottered  to 
Clytia  his  concubine.  Hygin.  fab.  173. — Ovid. 

Met.  8,  v.  307. — Apollod.  3. — Homer.  II.  9. - 

A  general  of  the  Dolopes.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v. 

364. - A  son  of  A?.gyptus,  killed  by  Damone 

the  first  night  of  his  marriage.  Hygin.  fab. 
170. 

Amyrius  Campus,  a  plain  of  Thessaly.  Po- 
lyb.  3. 


Amyrius,  a  king  by  whom  Cyrus  was  killed 
in  a  battle.  Ctesias. 

AmYrus,  a  town  of  Thessaly. - A  river 

mentioned  by  Val.  Flacc.  2,  v.  11. 

Amystis,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the 
Ganges.  Amaru  in  Indie. 

A  myth  Aon,  a  son  of  Cretheus,  king  of  Iol- 
cnos,  by  Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by  whom 
he  had  Bias  and  Melampus.  After  his  father’s 
death,  he  established  himself  in  Messenia, 
with  his  brother  Neleus.  He  re-established 
or  regulated  the  Olympic  games. — Melampus 
is  called  Amythaonyus,  from  his  father  Amy- 
thaon.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  550. — Diod.  4. — Apollod. 

1. — Homer.  Od.  11. - A  son  of  Hippasus,  who 

assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
killed  by  Lycomedes.  Homer.  II.  17. 

Amytis,  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  whom 

Cyrus  married.  Ctesias. - A  daughter  of 

Xerxes,  who  married  Megabyzus,  and  dis¬ 
graced  herself  by  her  debaucheries. 

Anaces,  a  name  given  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Their  festivals  were  called  Anaceia.  Plut.  in 
Thes. 

Anach arsis,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  592 
B.  C.  who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  tempe¬ 
rance,  and  extensive  knowledge,  has  been 
called  one  of  the  seven  wise  men.  He  made 
use  of  a  cart  instead  of  a  house.  He  used 
to  compare  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  can  stop 
only  small  flies,  and  are  unable  to  resist  the 
superior  force  of  large  insects.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Scythia  from  Athens,  where  he  had 
spent  some  time  in  study,  and  in  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Solon,  he  attempted  to  introduce 
there  the  laws  of  the  Athenians,  which  so 
irritated  his  brother,  who  was  then  on  the 
throne,  that  he  killed  him  with  an  arrow. 
Anacharsis  has  rendered  himself  famous  among 
the  ancients  by  his  writings,  and  his  poems  on 
war,  the  laws  of  Scythia,  ike.  Later  authors 
have  attributed  to  him  the  invention  of  an¬ 
chors,  and  the  potter’s  wheel.  Herodot.  4,  c. 
46,  47,  &  48. — Plut.  in  Conviv. — Cic.  Tusc.  5, 
c.  32. 

Anacium,  a  mountain  with  a  temple  sacred 
to  the  Anaces  in  Peloponnesus.  Poly  an.  1, 
c.  21. 

Anacreon,  a  famous  lyric  poet  of  Teos,  in 
Ionia,  highly  favoured  by  Polycrates  and  Hip¬ 
parchus,  son  of  Philostratus.  He  was  of  a 
lascivious  and  intemperate  disposition,  much 
given  to  drinking,  and  deeply  enamoured  of  a 
youth  called  Bathyllus.  His  odes  are  still 
extant,  and  the  uncommon  sweetness  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  poetry  have  been  the  admiration 
of  every  age  and  country.  He  lived  to  his 
85th  year,  and  after  much  pleasure  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  choaked  himself  with  a  grape-stone, 
and  expired.  Plato  says,  that  he  was  de¬ 
scended  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  that  Co- 
drus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  was  one  of  his 
progenitors.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  representing  him  as  an  old 
drunken  man,  singing,  with  every  mark  of 
dissipation  and  intemperance.  Anacreon 
flourished  532  B.  C.  All  that  he  wrote  is  not 
extant;  his  odes  were  first  publisned  by  H. 
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Stephens,  with  an  elegant  translation.  The 
best  editions  of  Anacreon  are,  that  of  Mait- 
taire,  4to  London,  1725,  of  which  only  100 
copies  were  printed,  and  the  very  correct  one 
of  Barnes,  12mo.  Cantab.  1721.  Pans.  1,  c.  2, 
25. — Strab.  14. — /Elian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  4. — Cic.  in 
Tusc.  4,  c.  33 ■ — Horat.  epod.  14,  v.  10. — Plin. 
7,  c.  7. — Herodot.  3,  c.  121. 

Anactoria  and  Anactorium,  a  town  of 
Epirus,  in  a  peninsula  towards  the  gulf  of  Am- 
bracia.  It  was  founded  by  a  Corinthian  co¬ 
lony,  and  was  the  cause  of  many  quarrels 
between  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians. — 
Augustus  carried  the  inhabitants  to  the  city  of 
Nicopolis,  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Strab. 
10. — Thucyd.  1,  c.  55. — Plin.  4,  c.  1.  5,  c. 
29. - An  ancient  name  of  Miletus. 

AnactOrie,  a  woman  of  Lesbos,  wantonly 
loved  by  Sappho.  Ovid.  Her.  15,  v.  17. 

AnadyomEne,  a  valuable  painting  of  Venus 
rising  from  the  sea,  by  Apelles.  Augustus 
bought  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  J. 
Caesar.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  a  little  de¬ 
faced,  and  there  were  found  no  painters  in 
Rome  able  to  repair  it.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Anagnia,  a  city  of  the  Hernici  in  Latium, 
where  Antony  struck  a  medal  when  he  di¬ 
vorced  Octavia  and  married  Cleopatra.  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  684. — Strab.  5. — Ital.  8,  c.  392. 

Anagogia,  a  festival,  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  Eryx  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Venus. 

AnaItis,  a  goddess  of  Armenia.  The  vir¬ 
gins  who  were  consecrated  to  her  service 
esteemed  themselves  more  dignified  by  public 
prostitution.  The  festivals  of  the  deity  are 
called  Sacarum  Festa;  and  when  they  are  ce¬ 
lebrated,  both  sexes  assist  at  the  ceremony, 
and  inebriate  themselves  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  whole  is  concluded  by  a  scene  of  the 
greatest  lasciviousness  and  intemperance. 
They  were  first  instituted  by  Cyrus,  when  he 
marched  against  the  Sacas,  and  covered  tables 
with  the  most  exquisite  dainties,  that  he 
might  detain  the  enemy  by  the  novelty  and 
sweetness  of  food  to  which  they  were  unac¬ 
customed,  and  thus  easily  destroy  them.  Strab. 

11- - Diana  is  also  worshipped  under  this 

name  by  the  Lydians.  Plin.  33,  c.  4. 

Anagyrontum,  a  small  village  of  Attica. 
Herodot. 

Ananias,  an  Iambic  poet.  Athen. 

Anaphe,  an  island  that  rose  out  of  the 
Cretan  sea,  and  received  this  name  from  the 
Argonauts,  who,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm, 
suddenly  saw  the  new  moon.  Apol'o  was 
worshipped  there,  and  called  Anaphasus. 
Apollonius. 

Anaphlystus,  an  Athenian  tribe  called 
after  an  ancient  hero  of  the  same  name,  who 

was  son  of  Troezen. - A  small  village  near 

Athens. 

Anapus,  a  river  of  Epirus.  Thucyd.  2,  c. 
82. - Of  Sicily.  Id.  6,  c.  96. 

Anartes,  a  people  of  Lower  Pannonia.  Cans, 
(s.  bell.  G.  c.  25. 

Anas,  a  river  of  Spam,  now  called  Guadiana. 

Si-ab.  3. 

AvatOle,  oue  of  the  Horae.  Ihigin.  fab.  i 
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183. - A  mountain  near  the  Ganges,  where 

Apollo  ravished  a  nymph  called  Anaxibia. 

Anauchidas,  a  Samian  wrestler.  Pans.  5, 
c.  27. 

Anaurus,  a  rive?  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  lost  one  of 

his  sandals.  Caliim. - A  river  of  Troas  near 

Ida. 

Anax,  a  son  of  Coclus  and  Terra,  from 
whom  Miletus  has  been  called  Anactoria. 
Paus.  1,  c.  36.  1.  7,  c.  2. 

Anaxagoras  succeeded  his  father  Mega- 
penthes  on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  shared 
the  sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Melampus, 
who  had  cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  mad¬ 
ness.  Paus.  2,  c.  18. - A  Clazomenian 

philosopher,  son  of  Hegesibulus,  disciple  to 
Anaximenes,  and  preceptor  to  Socrates  and 
Euripides.  He  disregarded  wealth  and  ho¬ 
nours,  to  indulge  his  fondness  for  meditation 
and  philosophy.  He  applied  himself  to  astro¬ 
nomy,  was  acquainted  with  eclipses,  and  pre¬ 
dicted  that  one  day  a  stone  would  fall  from 
the  sun,  which  it  is  said  really  fell  into  the 
river  AEgos.  Anaxagoras  travelled  into  Egypt 
for  improvement,  and  used  to  say  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  a  grain  of  wisdom  to  heaps  of  gold. 
Pericles  was  in  the  number  of  his  pupils,  and 
often  consulted  him  in  matters  of  state;  and 
once  dissuaded  him  from  starving  himself  to 
death.  The  ideas  of  Anaxagoras  concerning 
the  heavens  were  wild  and  extravagant.  He 
supposed  that  the  sun  was  inflammable  matter 
about  the  bigness  of  Peloponnesus,  and  tlia 
the  moon  was  inhabited.  The  heavens  he  be. 
lieved  to  be  of  stone,  and  the  earth  of  similar 
materials.  He  was  accused  of  impiety,  and 
was  condemned  to  death:  but  he  ridiculed  the 
sentence,  and  said  it  Tad  long  been  pronounced 
upon  him  by  nature.  Being  asked  whether 
his  body  should  be  carried  into  his  own 
country,  he  answered,  No,  as  the  road  that  led 
to  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  was  as  long 
from  one  place  as  the  other.  When  the  people 
of  Lampsacus  asked  him  before  his  death  whether 
he  wished  any  thing  to  be  done  in  commemoration 
of  him  ? — Yes,  says  he,  let  the  boys  be  allowed  to 
play  on  the  anniversary  of  my  death.  This  was 
carefully  observed,  and  that  time  dedicated  to 
recreation,  was  Anaxagoreia.  He  died  in  his 
72d  year,  428  B.  C.  His  writings  were  not 
much  esteemed  by  his  pupil  Socrates.  Diog. 
in  vita. — Plut.  in  Nicia  Pericl. — Cic.  Acad.  Q. 

4,  c.  23.  Tusc.  1,  c.  43. - A  statuary  of 

TEgina.  Paus.  5,  c.  23. - A  grammarian, 

disciple  to  Zenodotus.  Diog. - An  orator, 

disciple  to  Socrates.  Diog. - A  son  of 

Echeanax,  who,  with  his  brothers  Codrus  and 
Diodorus,  destroyed  Hegesias  tyrant  of  Ephe¬ 
sus. 

Anaxander,  of  the  family  of  the  Heraclidce 
was  son  of  Eurycrates,  and  king  of  Sparta, 
The  second  Milesian  war  began  in  his  reign, 
in  which  Aristomenes  so  egregiously  signalized 
himself.  Herodot.  7,  c.  204. — Plut.  in  Apoph. 

— Paus.  3,  c.  3.  1.  4,  c.  15  &  16. - A  genera. 

of  Megalopolis,  taken  by  the  Thebans. 

AnaxandrIdes,  son  of  Leon,  and  father  to 
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Cleomenes  1st,  and  Leonidas,  was  king  ot 
Sparta.  By  order  of  the  Epliori,  he  divorced 
his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond,  on 
account  of  her  barrenness;  and  he  was  the 
first  Lacedaemonian  who  iiad  two  wives.  Ile- 
rodot.  1,  5  ot  7. — Plat,  in  Apoph.  1. — Pans.  3, 

c.  3,  &c. - A  son  of  Theopompus.  Herodot. 

8,  c.  131. — —A  comic  poet  of  Rhodes  in  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  was  the 
first  poet  who  introduced  intrigues  and  rapes 
upon  the  stage.  He  was  of  such  a  passionate 
disposition  that  he  tore  to  pieces  all  his  com¬ 
positions  which  met  with  no  success.  He 
composed  about  a  hundred  plays,  of  which  ten 
obtained  the  prize.  Some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  remain  in  Athenseus.  He  was  starved 
to  death  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  for  satiriziug 
their  government.  Aristot.  3,  lihet. 

Anaxarchus,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  one 
of  the  followers  of  Democritus,  and  the  friend 
of  Alexander.  When  the  monarch  had  been 
wounded  in  a  battle,  the  philosopher  pointed 
to  the  place,  adding,  That  is  human  blood,  and 
not  the  blood  of  a  god.  The  freedom  of  Anax- 
archus  offended  Nicocreon  at  Alexander’s 
table,  and  the  tyrant,  in  revenge,  seized  the 
philosopher,  and  pounded  him  in  a  stone  mor¬ 
tar  with  iron  hammers.  He  bore  this  with 
much  resignation,  and  exclaimed,  “  Pound  the 
body  of  Anaxarchus,  for  thou  dost  not  pound 
his  soul.”  Upon  this,  Nicocreon  threatened 
to  cut  his  tongue,  and  Anaxarchus  bit  it  off 
with  his  teeth,  and  spit  it  out  into  the  tyrant’s 
face.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  571. — Pint,  in  Symp.  7. — 
Diog.  in  Vita. — Cic.  in  Tusc.  2,  c.  22. - A  The¬ 

ban  general.  Thacyd.  8,  c.  100. 

AnaxarEte,  a  girl  of  Salamis,  who  so  arro¬ 
gantly  despised  the  addresses  of  Iphis,  a  youth 
of  ignoble  birth,  that  the  lover  hung  himself 
at  her  door.  She  saw  this  sad  spectacle  with¬ 
out  emotion  or  pity,  and  was  changed  into  a 
stone.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  748. 

AnaxEnor,  a  musician,  whom  M.  Antony 
greatly  honoured,  and  presented  with  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  four  cities.  Strab.  14. 

Anaxias,  a  Theban  general.  Paus.  2,  c.  22. 

Anaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  Paics. 

2,  c.  29. — A  daughter  of  Bias,  brother  to  the 
physician  Melampus.  She  married  Pelias  king 
of  Iolclios,  by  whom  she  had  Acastus,  and  four 
daughters,  Pisidice,  Pelopea,  Hippothoe,  and 
Alceste.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  She  is  called  daughter 
of  Dymas,  by  Hygin.  fab.  14. 

AnaxicrAtes,  an  Athenian  archon.  Paus. 
10,  c.  23. 

Anaxidamus,  succeeded  his  father  Zeux- 
idamus  on  the  tliaone  of  Sparta.  Paus.  3,  c. 
7.  1.  4,  c.  15. 

Anaxilas  and  AnaxilAus,  a  Messenian, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He  took  Zancle,  and  was 
so  mild  and  popular  during  his  reign,  that  when 
he  died,  476  B.  C.  he  left  his  infant  sons  to 
the  care  of  one  of  his  servants,  and  the  citizens 
chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave  than  resmlt  from 
their  benevolent  sovereign’s  children.  Justin. 

3,  c.  2. — Paus.  4,  c.  23.  1.  5,  c.  26. — Thucyd. 

6,  c.  5. —  Herodot.  6,  c.  23-  1.  7,  c.  167. - A 

magician  of  Larissa,  banished  from  Italy  by  Au- 
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gustus. - A  Pythagorean  philosopher. - -A 

physician. - An  historian  who  began  his  his¬ 

tory  with  bitter  invectives  against  former  writers. 

Dionys.  Hal. - A  Lacedaemonian.  Pint,  in 

Alcib. - A  comic  writer,  about  the  100th 

Olympiad. 

An  axIlIdes,  wrote  some  treatises  concerning 
philosophers,  and  mentioned  that  Plato’s  mo¬ 
ther  became  pregnant  by  a  phantom  of  the  god 
Apollo,  from  which  circumstance  her  son  was 
called  the  prince  of  wisdom.  Diog.  in  Plat. 

Anaximander,  a  Milesian  philosopher,  the 
companion  and  disciple  of  Thales.  He  was 
the  first  who  constructed  spheres,  asserted 
that  the  earth  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and 
taught  that  men  were  born  of  earth  and  water 
mixed  together,  and  heated  by  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  the 
moon  received  light  from  the  sun.  He  made 
the  first  geographical  maps  and  sun-dials.  He 
died  iu  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  547. 
Cic.  acad.  Qucvst.  4,  c.  37. — Diog.  in  vit. — Plin. 
2,  e.  79.  He  had  a  son  who  bore  his  name. 
Strab.  1. 

Anaximenes,  a  philosopher,  son  of  Erasis- 
tratus.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Anaximander, 
and  succeeded  him  in  his  school.  He  said 
that  the  air  was  the  cause  of  every  created 
being,  and  a  self-existent  divinity,  and  that 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  had  been 
made  from  the  earth.  He  died  504  years  B.  C. 
Cic.  acad.  Quust.  4,  c.  37  ■  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  10. — 

Plin.  2,  c.  76. - A  native  of  Lampsacus,  son 

of  Aristocles.  He  was  pupil  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  and  preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
of  whose  life,  and  that  of  Philip,  he  wrote  the 
history.  When  Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
threatened  to  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Lampsacus,  because  they  had  maintained  a 
long  siege  against  him,  Anaximenes  was  sent 
by  his  countrymen  to  appease  the  king,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  swore  he  would  not 
giant  the  favour  he  was  going  to  ask.  Upon 
this,  Anaximenes  begged  the  king  to  destroy 
the  city,  and  enslave  the  inhabitants,  and  by 
this  artful  request  the  city  of  Lampsacus  was 
saved  from  destruction.  Besides  the  life  of 
Philip  and  his  son,  he  wrote  an  history  of 
Greece  in  12  books.  His  nephew  bore  the 
same  name,  and  wnote  an  account  of  ancient 
paintings  Paus.  6,  c.  18. — Val.  Max.  7,  c.  3. 

AnaxipOlis,  a  comic  poet  of  Thasos.  Plin. 

14,  c.  14. - A  writer  on  agriculture,  likewise 

of  Thasos. 

Anaxippus,  a  comic  writer  in  the  age  of 
Demetrius.  He  used  to  say,  that  philosophers 
were  wise  only  in  their  speeches,  but  fools  in 
their  actions.  Athen. 

Anaxirhoe,  a  daughter  of  Coronus,  who 
married  Epeus.  Paus.  5,  c.  1. 

An  ax  is,  a  Boeotian  historian,  who  wrote  an 
history  down  to  the  age  of  Philip  son  of  Amyn- 
tas.  Diod.  25. 

Anaxo,  a  virgin  of  Troezene  carried  away  bj 

Theseus.  Plat,  in  Thes. - A  daughter  o- 

Alceus,  mother  of  Alcmene  bv  Electryon. 

Ancjeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Antinoe, 
was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  H« 
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was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  m 
which  he  perished.  Hygin.  fab.  173  &  248.- — 

Ovid.  Met.  8. - The  sou  of  Neptune  and  Asyt- 

palaea.  He  went  with  the  Argonauts,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  Tiphis  as  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo.  He 
reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he  married  Sarnia, 
daughter  of  the  Magander,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons,  Perilas,  Euudas,  Samus,  Alithersus, 
and  one  daughter  called  Parthenope.  Orpheus 
Argon.  He  was  once  told  by  one  of  his  servants, 
whom,  he  pressed  with  hard  labour  in  his  vine¬ 
yard,  that  he  never  would  taste  the  produce  of 
his  vines.  He  had  already  the  cup  in  his  hand, 
and  called  the  prophet  to  convince  him  of  his 
falsehood  :  when  the  servant,  yet  firm  in  his 
prediction,  uttered  this  well-known  proverb, 

IIoXAa  fieTaZv  ire\u  kvXlkoq  kcu  xeiXeog  aicpov' 

Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem  supremaque  labra. 
And  that  very  moment  Ancasus  was  told  that 
a  wild  boar  had  entered  his  vineyard ;  upon 
which  he  threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to  drive 
away  the  wild  beast.  He  was  killed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt. 

AncalItes,  a  people  of  Britain  near  the 
Frinobantes.  Cos.  belt.  G.  5,  c.  21. 

Ancarius,  a  god  of  the  Jews.  Martial,  11, 
ep.  95. 

Ancharia,  a  family  of  Rome. - -The  name 

of  Octavia’s  mother.  Plut.  in  Anton. 

Anchaiuus,  a  noble  Roman,  killed  by  the 
partisans  of  Marius  during  his  civil  wars  with 
Sylla.  Plut.  in  Mario. 

AnchemOmjs,  son  of  Rhoetus,  king  of  the 
Marrubii  in  Italy,  ravished  his  mother-in-law 
Casperia,  for  which  he  was  expelled  by  this 
father.  He  fled  to  Turnus,  and  was  killed  by 
Pallas,  son  of  Evander,  in  the  wars  of  A2neas 
against  the  Latins.  FiVg.  JEn.  10,  v.  389. 

AnchesItes,  a  wind  which  blows  from  An- 
chisa,  a  harbour  of  Epirus.  Cic.  ad  Attic .  7, 
*$p.  1. — Diom/s.  Hal. 

Anchesmus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
Jupiter  Anchesmius  has  a  statue. 

Anchiale  and  Anchiala,  a  city  on  the  sea 
coasts  cf  Cilicia.  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of 
Assyria,  built  it,  with  Tarsus  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  in  one  day.  Strab.  14. — Plin.  5,  c.  27. 
The  founder  was  buried  there,  and  had  a  statue, 
under  which  was  a  famous  inscription,  denoting 
the  great  intemperance  and  dissipation  which 
distinguished  all  his  life.  There  was  a  city 
the  same  name  in  Thrace,  called  by  Ovid  the 
city  of  Apollo.  There  was  another  in  Epirus. 
Ov,d.  Trist.  1,  el.  10,  v.  36.— Plin.  4,  c.  11.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Anchialus,  a  famous  astrologer. - A  great 

warrior.  One  of  the  Plueacians.  Homer.  Od. 
—  A  god  of  the  Jews,  as  some  suppose,  in 
Martial’s  epigrams,  11,  ep.  95. 

Anchimolius,  a  Spartan  general,  sent  against 
the  PisistratidcB,  and  killed  in  the  expedition, 

Herodot.  5,  c.  63. - A  son  of  Rhoetus.  Vid. 

Anchemolus. 

Anchinoe,  a  daughter  of  Nilus,  and  wife  of 
Belus.  Apallod.  2,  c.  1. 

Anchion.  Vid.  Chion. 

Anchise,  a  city  of  Italy.  Dionys.  Hal. 
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AnchIses,  a  son  of  Capys  by  Themis, 
daughter  of  Tlus.  He  was  of  such  a  beautiful 
complexion,  that  Venus  came  down  from  hea¬ 
ven  on  mount  Ida  to  enjoy  his  company.  Tho 
goddess  became  pregnant,  and  forbad  An- 
chises  ever  to  mention  the  favours  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  on  pain  of  being  struck  witn  thunder. 
The  child  which  Venus  brought  forth,  was 
called  AEneas ;  he  was  educated  as  soon  as 
born  by  the  nymphs  of  Ida,  and  when  of  a 
proper  age,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Chiron 
the  centaur.  When  Troy  was  taken,  Anchises 
was  become  so  infirm,  that  /Eneas,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  permitted  to  take  away  whatever 
he  esteemed  most,  carried  him  through  the 
flames  upon  his  shoulders,  and  thus  saved  his 
life.  He  accompanied  his  son  in  his  voyage 
towards  Italy,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  the  the  80th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  on  mount 
Eryx,  by  AEneas  and  Acestes,  king  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  anniversaay  of  his  death  was  after¬ 
wards  celebrated  by  his  son  and  the  Trojans  on 
his  tomb.  Some  authors  have  maintained,  that 
Anchises  had  forgot  the  injunctions  of  Venus, 
and  boasted,  at  a  feast,  that  be  enjoyed  her  la¬ 
bours  on  mount  Ida,  upon  which  he  was  killed 
wuth  thunder.  Others  say,  that  the  wounds  he 
received  from  the  thunder  wrere  not  mortal, 
and  that  they  only  weakened  and  disfigured 
his  body.  Virgil,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
/Eneid,  introduces  him  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
relating  to  his  son  the  fates  that  attended  him, 
and  the  fortune  of  his  descendants,  the  Romans. 
[Vid.  JEneas.]  Virg.  JEn.  1,  2,  &c. — Hygvi. 
fab.  94,  254,  260,  270. — Hesiod.  Tlicog.  v.  1010. 
— Apollod.  3. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  34. — Homer.  I.. 
20.  <$f  Hymn,  in  Vener.- -Xenoph.  Cyneg.  c.  1. — 

Dionys.  Hal.  1.  de  Antiq.  Rom. - Pausanias,  8, 

c.  12,  says,  that  Anchises  was  buried  on  a 
mountain  in  Arcadia,  which,  from  him,  has 

been  called  Anchisia. - An  Athenian  archon, 

Dionys.  Hal.  8. 

AnchIsia,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  the  bot 
tom  of  which  is  a  monument  of  Anchises.  Paus. 
8,  c.  12  _&  13. 

AnchIsiades,  a  patronymic  of  Ameas,  as 
being  son  of  Anchises.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  348,  &c. 

Anciioe,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ce- 
phisus,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  the  same  naine6 
Strab. 

Anchora,  a  forfeited  place  in  Galatia. 

Anchurus,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrr 
gia,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  when  the  earth  had  opened  and  swal¬ 
lowed  up  many  buildings.  The  oracle  had  been 
consulted,  and  gave  for  answer,  that  the  gulf 
would  never  close,  if  Midas  did  not  throw  into 
it  whatever  lie  had  most  precious.  Though  the 
king  had  parted  with  many  things  of  immense 
value,  yet  the  gulf  continued  open,  till  An¬ 
churus,  thinking  himself  the  most  precious  of 
his  father’s  possessions,  took  a  tender  leave  of 
his  wife  and  family,  and  leaped  into  the  earth, 
which  closed  immediately  over  his  head.  Mi¬ 
das  erected  there  an  altar  of  stones  to  Jupiter, 
and  that  altar  was  the  first  object  which  he 
turned  into  gold,  when  he  lrad  received  his  fa¬ 
tal  gift  from  the  gods.  This  unpolished  lump 
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of  gold  existed  still  in  the  age  of  Plutarch. 

Plut.  in  ParaU. 

AncIle  and  AncYle,  a  sacred  shield,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell  from  hea¬ 
ven  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  when  the  Roman 
people  laboured  under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the 
preservation  of  this  shield  depended  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  therefore  Numa  or¬ 
dered  11  of  the  same  size  and  form  to  be 
made,  that  if  ever  any  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  them  away,  the  plunderer  might  find  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  one.  They  were 
made  with  such  exactness,  that  the  king  pro¬ 
mised  Veterius  Mamurius,  the  artist,  whatever 
reward  he  desired.  \_Vid.  Mamurius.]  They 
were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  order 
of  priests  was  chosen  to  watch  over  their  safety. 
These  priests  were  called  Salii,  and  were  twelve 
in  number  ;  they  carried  every  year,  on  the  first 
of  March,  the  shields  in  a  solemn  procession 
round  the  walls  of  Rome,  dancing  and  singing 
praises  to  the  god  Mars.  This  sacred  festival 
continued  three  days,  during  which  every  im¬ 
portant  business  was  stopped.  It  was  deemed 
unfortunate  to  be  married  on  those  days,  or  to 
undertake  any  expedition,  and  Tacitus  in  1  Hist. 
has  attributed  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the 
emperor  Otho  against  Vitellius,  to  his  leaving 
Rome  during  the  celebration  of  the  Ancylio- 
riuin  festum.  These  two  verses  of  Ovid  ex¬ 
plain  the  origin  of  the  word  Ancyle,  which  is 
applied  to  these  shields  : 

Idque  ancyle  vocat,  quod  ab  omni  parte  red- 
sum  est, 

Quemque  notes  oculis,  angutus  omnis  abest. 

Fast.  3,  v.  377,  &c. 

Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  6. — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — 
Juv.  2,  v.  124.- — Plut.  in  Num. — Virg.  JEn.  8, 
v.  664. — Dionys.  Hal.  2. — Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

Ancon  and  AncOna,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
built  by  the  Sicilians,  with  a  harbour  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent.  Plin.  3,  c.  13. — Lucan.  2, 
v.  402.— Ital,  8,  v.  437. 

Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
was  grandson  to  Numa,  by  his  daughter.  He 
waged  a  successful  war  against  the  Latins,  Vei- 
entes,  Fidenates,  Volsci,  and  Sabines,  and 
joined  mount  Janiculum  to  the  city  by  a  bridge, 
and  enclosed  mount  Martius  and  the  Aventine 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  extended  the 
confines  of  the  Roman  territories  to  the  sea, 
where  he  built  the  town  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  He  inherited  the  valour  of  Ro¬ 
mulus  with  the  moderation  of  Numa.  He  died 
13.  C.  616,  after  a  reign  of  24  years,  and  was 
rucceeded  by  Tarquin  the  elder.  Dionys.  Hal.  3, 
c.  9. — Liv  1,  c.  32,  &c. — Flor.  1,  c.  4. —  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  v.  815. 

AncYra,  a  town  of  Sicily. - A  town  of 

Phrygia.  Paus.  1. 

And  a,  a  city  of  Africa.  Polyb. 

AndabAtje,  certain  gladiators,  who  fought 
olitulfolded,  whence  the  proverb,  Andabatarum 
rnora,  to  denote  rash  and  inconsiderate  mea¬ 
sures.  Cic.  7,  adfamil.  ep.  10. 

Andania,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  where  Aristo- 
menes  was  educated.  Paus.  4,  c.  1,  &c.  It 
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received  its  name  from  a  gulf  of  the  same  name. 
Id.  4,  33. 

Anbecavia,  a  country  of  Gaul,  near  the  Tu- 
rones  and  the  ocean.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  41. 

Andes,  a  nation  among  the  Celt*.  Cas.  2, 

bell.  Gall.  c.  35. - A  village  of  Italy,  near 

Mantua,  where  Virgil  was  bom — hence  Andi- 
nus.  Ital.  8,  v.  595. 

AndocIdes,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  ofLeo- 
goras.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  was  intimate  with  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  men  of  his  age.  He  was  often  banished, 
but  his  dexterity  always  restored  him  to  favour. 
Plutarch  has  written  his  life  in  10  Herat.  Four 
of  his  orations  are  extant. 

Andomatis,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the 
Ganges.  Anian. 

An  dr  a,  a  town  of  Phrygia. 

Andrjemon,  the  father  of  Thoas.  Ilygin. 

fab.  97. - The  son-in-law  and  successor  of 

(Eneus.  Apollod.  1. 

Andragathius,  a  tyrant,  defeated  by  Gra- 
tian,  A.  D.  383,  &c. 

Andragathus,  a  man  bribed  by  Lysimachu9 
to  betray  his  country,  &c.  Polyocn.  4,  c.  12. 

Andracoras,  a  man  who  died  a  sudden 
death.  Martial.  6,  ep.  53. 

Andramyles,  a  king  of  Lydia,  who  cas¬ 
trated  women,  and  made  use  of  them  as  eunuchs. 
Athen. 

AndrEas,  a  statuary  of  Argos.  Paus.  5 

c.  16. - A  man  of  Panomum,  who  wrote  a» 

account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that  had 

happened  in  Sicily.  Athen. - A  son  of  Pe- 

neus.  Part  of  Greece  was  called  Andreis  after 
him.  Paus.  9,  c.  34,  &c. 

Andriclus,  a  mountain  of  Cilicia.  Strab •  14. 

- A  river  of  Troas,  falling  into  the  Scaman- 

der.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

An  dr i sous,  a  man  who  wrote  an  history  of 
Naxos.  Athen.  1. — —A  worthless  person  called 
Pseudophilippus,  on  account  of  the  likeness  of 
his  features  to  king  Philip.  He  incited  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  to  revolt  against  Rome.  He  was  con¬ 
quered  and  led  in  triumph  by  Metellus,  152 
13.  C.  Flor.  2,  c.  14. 

An drobivs,  a  famous  painter.  Plin.  35, 
c.  11. 

Androct.Ea,  a  daughter  of  Antipoenus  of 
Thebes.  She,  with  her  sister  Alcida,  sacri¬ 
ficed  herself  in  the  se  dee  of  her  country,  when 
the  oracle  had  promised  the  victory  to  her  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  against 
Orcliomenos,  if  any  one  of  noble  birth  devoted 
himself  for  the  glory  of  his  nation.  Antipoenus 
refused  to  do  it,  and  his  daughters  cheerfully 
accepted  it.  They  received  great  honours  after 
death.  Hercules,  who  fought  on  the  side  of 
Thebes,  dedicated  to  them  the  image  of  a  lion 
in  temple  of  Diana.  Paus.  9,  c.  17.. 

AndrOcles,  a  son  of  Phintas,  who  reigned 

in  Messenia.  Pans.  4,  c.  5,  &c. - A  man 

who  wrote  an  bistifry  of  Cyprus. 

Androci.Ides,  a  noble  Theban  who  defended 
the  democratical,  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  oligarchical  power.  He  was  killed  by  one 
of  his  enemies. - A  sophist  in  the  age  of 
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Aurelian,  who  gave  an  account  of  philoso¬ 
phers.  .  t 

Anduoolus,  a  son  of  Codrus,  who  reigned 
v.  Ionia,  and  look  Ephesus  and  Samos.  Paus. 
7,  c.  2. 

AnorocYdes,  a  physician,  who  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Alexander: — Vinum  potatu- 
rus ,  Rex,  memento  te  bibere  sangumem  terra, 
ticnti  venerium  est  honiini  cicuta ,  sic  est  vinum, 
Plin.  14,  c.  5. 

AndrOoamus,  a  man  of  Rhegium,  who  gave 
Viws  to  the  Thracians.  Aristot. 

Anduogeos,  a  Greek,  killed  by  iEneas  and 
iis  friends,  whom  he  took  to  be  his  countrymen. 
Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  371. 

AndrOgeus,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae, 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling.  He  over¬ 
came  every  antagonist  at  Athens,  and  became 
the  favourite  of  the  people.  ASgeus  king  of 
Athens  grew  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  as  he  was  going 
to  Thebes.  Some  say  that  he  -was  killed  by  the 
wild  bull  of  Marathon.  Minos  declared  war 
against  Athens  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son, 
and  peace  was  at  last  re-established  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  Aegeus  sent  yearly  seven  boys  and 
seven  girls  from  Athens  to  Crete  to  be  devoured 
by  the  minotaur.  [Vid.  Minotaurus.]  The  Athe¬ 
nians  established  festivals  by  order  of  Minos,  in 
honour  of  his  son,  and  called  them  Androgeia. 
Hygin.  fab.  41. — Diod.  4. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  20. 

- — Paus.  1  c.  1  &i  27. — Apollod.  2.  c.  5.  1.  3,  c. 

&  15. —  Pint.  in.  Thes. 

Androgyne,  a  nation  of  Africa,  beyond 
the  Naoamones.  Every  one  of  them  bears  the 
characte  ristics  of  the  male  and  female  sex ;  and 
one  of  tl*‘ir  breasts  is  that  of  a  man,  and  the 
other  that  of  a  woman.  Plin.  7,  c.  2. 

Andromache,  daughter  of  Eetion,  king  of 
Thebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  son  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy,  by  whom  she  had  Astyanax.  She 
was  so  fond  of  her  husband  that  she  even  fed 
his  horses  with  her  own  hand.  During  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  she  remained  at  home  employed  in  her 
domestic  concerns.  Her  parting  with  Hector, 
who  was  going  to  a  battle,  in  which  he  perished, 
has  always  been  deemed  the  best,  most  tender 
and  pathetic  of  all  the  passages  in  Homer’s  Iliad. 
She  received  the  news  of  her  husband’s  death 
with  extreme  sorrow ;  and  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  see  her  only 
son  Astyanax,  after  she  had  saved  him  from  the 
flames,  thrown  headlong  from  the  walls  of  the 
city,  by  the  hands  of  the  man  whose  father  had 
killed  her  husband.  \_Senec.  in  Troad.~\  Andro¬ 
mache,  in  the  division  of  the  prisoners  by  the 
Greeks,  iell  to  the  share  of  Neoptolemus,  who 
treated  her  as  his  wife,  and  carried  hei  to  Epi¬ 
rus.  He  had  by  her  three  sons,  Molossus,  Pic- 
lus,  and  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  repudiated 
her.  After  this  divorce  she  married  Helenus 
son  of  Priam,  who,  as  herself,  was  a  captive  of 
Pyrrhus.  She  reigned  with  him  over  part  of 
the  country,  and  became  mother  by  lum  of 
Cestrinus.  Some  say  that  Astyanax  was  killed 
bv  Ulysses,  and  Euripides  says  that  Menelaus 
put  him  to  death.  Homer  IL  6,  22  &  24. — Q 
Calab.  1. —  Virg.  Adi.  3,  v.  486. —  IJygin.  fab.  1 23 


—  Dares  Pbry^  --  Grid.  Am.  1 ,  el.  9,  v.  35.  Trist 
5,  el,  6,  v.  43. ~~ Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — Paur.  1,  c 
11. 

Androuachidie,  a  nation  who  presented  to 
their  king  all  the  virgins  who  were  of  nubile 
years,  and  permitted  him  to  use  them  as  lie 
pleased. 

Andromachus,  an  opulent  person  of  Sicily, 
father  to  the  historian  Timaeus.  Diod.  He  as¬ 
sisted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  liberty  of  the 

Syracusans. - A  general  of  Alexander,  te 

whom  Parmenio  gave  the  government  of  Syria 
He  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Samaritans  Curt .  4 

c.  2  &  8. - -An  officer  of  Seleucus  the  younger 

Poly  an.  4. A  poet  of  Byzantium. - A  phy¬ 
sician  of  Crete,  in  the  age  of  Nero. - A  sophist 

of  Naples,  in  the  age  of  Dioclesian. 

AndromAdas,  a  native  of  Rhegium,  who 
made  laws  for  the  Thraeians  concerning  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  homicide,  &c.  Aristot. 

AndrOmEpi,  a  daughter  of  Cepheus  king 
of  ./Ethiopia,  by  Cassiope.  She  was  promised  in 
marriage  to  Pliineus,  her  uncle,  when  Neptune 
drowned  the  kingdom,  and  sent  a  sea  monster 
to  ravage  the  country,  because  Cassiope  had 
boasted  herself  fairer  than  Juno  and  the  Ne¬ 
reides.  The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  con¬ 
sulted,  and  nothing  could  stop  the  resentment 
of  Neptune,  if  Andromeda  was  not  exposed  to 
the  sea  monster.  She  was  accordingly  tied 
naked  on  a  rock,  and  at  the  moment  that  the 
monster  was  going  to  devour  her,  Perseus,  who 
returned  through  the  air  from  the  eon  quest  of 
the  Gorgons,  saw  her,  and  was  captivated  with 
her  beauty.  He  promised  to  deliver  her  and 
destroy  the  monster,  if  he  received  her  in  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble.  Cepheus  con¬ 
sented,  and  Perseus  changed  the  sea  monster 
into  a  rock,  by  shewing  him  Medusa’s  head, 
and  untied  Andromeda  and  married  her.  He 
had  by  her  many  children,  among  whom  were 
Sthenelus,  Ancmus,  and  Electryon.  The  mar¬ 
riage  of  Andromeda  with  Perseus  was  opposed 
by  Pliineus,  who  after  a  bloody  battle  was 
changed  into  a  stone  by  Perseus.  Some  say 
that  Minerva  made  Andromeda  a  constellation 
in  heaven  after  her  death.  [Fid.  Medusa,  Per¬ 
seus.]  Hygin.iab.  64. — Cic.de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  43. 

— Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Manil.  5,  v.  533. — Propert . 

3,  el.  21. - According  to  Pliny,  1.5,  c.  31,  it 

was  at  Joppa  in  Judea  that  Andromeda  was  tied 
on  a  rock.  He  men  tions  that  the  skeleton  of  the 
huge  sea  monster,  to  whom  she  had  been  ex¬ 
posed,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaurus,  and 
carefully  preserved.  The  fable  of  Andromeda 
and  the  sea  monster  has  been  explained,  by 
supposing  that  she  was  courted  by  the  captain 
of  a  ship,  who  attempted  to  cany  her  away,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  another 
more  faithful  lover. 

Andkon,  an  Argive,  who  travelled  all  ovet 
the  deserts  of  Lybia  -without  drink.  Aristot.  1, 
de  ebriet. - A  man  set  over  the  citadel  of  Sy¬ 

racuse  by  Dionysius.  Hermocrates  advised  him 
to  seize  it  and  revolt  from  the  tyrant,  which  he 
refused  to  do.  The  tyrant  put  him  to  death  for 
not  discovering  that  Hermocrates  had  incited 

him  to  rebellion  Poly  an.  5,  c.  2.- - A  man 
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of  HalicamasStis  Pint,  in  Then, — — »A  native  I 
of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  seven  l 
wise  men  of  Greece.  Diog. - A  man  of  Ar¬ 
gos. - -Another  of  Alexandria,  &c.  Apollon. 

Hist,  mirab.  c.  25. — Athen. 

Andronicijs  Livius.  Vid.  Livius. 

AndrOnIcus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Rhodes,  who  flourished  59  years  B.  C.  He  was 
the  first  who  published  and  revised  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  His  periphrasis  is 
extant,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Ilein- 

sius.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1617.  Plut.  in  Syll. - A 

Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Caesar. - A  Latin 

grammarian,  whose  life  Suetonius  has  written. 

- A  king  of  Lydia,  surnamed  Alpyus. - 

One  of  Alexander’s  officers.  One  of  the  officers 

of  Antiochus  Epiplianes. - An  astronomer  of 

Athens,  who  built  a  marble  octagonal  tower  in 
honour  of  the  eight  principal  winds,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  placed  a  Triton  with  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  pointing  always  to  the  side  whence  the 
wind  blew. 

Androphagi,  a  savage  nation  of  European 
Scythia.  Herodot.  4,  c.  18,  102. 

Andropompus,  a  Theban  who  killed  Xan- 
thus  in  single  combat  by  fraud.  Pans.  2, 
c.  18. 

Andros,  an  island  in  the  AEgean  sea,  known 
t>y  the  different  names  of  Epagrys,  Antandros, 
Lasia,  Cauros,  Hydrussa,  Nonagria.  Its  chief 
town  was  called  Andros.  It  had  a  harbour,  near 
which  Bacchus  had  a  temple,  with  a  fountain, 
whose  waters  during  the  ides  of  January  tasted 
like  wine.  It  received  the  nr  me  of  Andros  from 
Andros  the  son  of  Anius,  one  of  its  kings.  An¬ 
dros  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Ovid. 
Met.  13,  v.  648. — Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  80.  Juv.  3, 
v.  70. — Plin.  2,  c.  103. — Mela ,  1  &  2. 

AndrosthEnes,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals, 
sent  with  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Arabia.  Ar¬ 
rian.  7,  c.  10. — Strab.  16. - A  governor  of  Thes¬ 

saly,  who  favoured  the  interest  of  Pompey.  He 
was  conquered  by  J.  Caesar.  Cas.  3,  bell.  Civ.  c. 

80. - A  statuary  of  Thebes.  Pans.  10,  c.  19. 

- A  geographer  in  the  age  of  Alexander. 

Anbrotrion,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Attica,  and  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  Plin. 
— Paus.  10,  c.  8. 

Anelontis,  a  river  near  Colophon.  Paus. 

8,  c.  28, 

Anerastus,  a  king  of  Gaul. 

.  Anemolia  ,  a  city  of  Pliocis,  afterwards  called 
Kyampolis.  Strab. 

AnemOsa,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
c.  35. 

Anfinomus  and  Anasius,  two  wealthy  bro¬ 
thers,  who  neglected  all  their  possessions  to 
save  the  life  of  their  aged  parents  from  the  con¬ 
suming  lava  which  followed  an  eruption  of  JV.t 
na;  the  fire,  adds  the  fabulous  history,  spared 
them,  while  it  consumed  others  by  their  side. 
Strab. — Arist. 

An  gelia,  a  daughter  of  Mercury. 

Angelion,  a  statuary,  who  made  Apollo’s 
statue  at  Delphi.  Pans.  2,  c.  32. 

AngElus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  born  in  Chios, 
of  a  nymph  whose  name  is  unknown.  Paus.  7, 
a4 


AnoItm,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the 
Strymon,  Herodot.  7,  c.  113. 

Angli,  a  people  of  Germany  at  the  north  of 
the  Elbe.  Tacit. 

Angrus,  a  river  of  lllyrium,  flowing  in  a 
northern  direction.  Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

ANGuiTiA,awoodin  the  country  of  the  Marsi, 
between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba.  Serpents, 
it  is  said,  could  not  injure  the  inhabitants,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  descended  from  Circe,  whose 
power  over  these  venemous  creatures  has  been 
much  celebrated.  Sil.  8. — Virg.  Mn.  7,  v. 
759. 

Ania,  a  Roman  widow,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  to 
marry  again;  No,  said  she,  if  I  marry  a  man  as 
affectionate  as  my  first  husband,  I  shall  be  ap¬ 
prehensive  for  bis  death ;  and  if  he  is  bad, 
why  have  him,  after  such  a  kind  and  indulgent 
one  1 

AnicEtus,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Hebe,  the 

goddess  of  youth.  Apollod.  2. - A  freedman 

who  directed  the  education  of  Nero,  and  be¬ 
came  the  instrument  of  his  crimes.  Suet,  in 
Ner. 

Anicia,  a  family  at  Rome,  which,  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  republic,  produced  ma:.y 

brave  and  illustrious  citizens. - A  relation  of 

Atticus.  C.  Nepos. 

Anicium,  a  town  of  Gaul.  Cces.  bell.  Gall.  7. 
Anicius  Gallus  triumphed  over  the  Illy¬ 
rians  and  their  king  Gentius,  and  was  proprietor 

of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  585. - A  consul  with  Corn. 

Cethegus,  A.  U.  C.  592. - Probus,  a  Roman 

consul  in  the  fourth  century,  famous  for  his  hu¬ 
manity. 

Anigrus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  where  the  Cen¬ 
taurs  washed  the  wounds  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Hercules,  and  made  the  waters 
unwholesome.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  281.  The 
nymphs  of  this  river  are  called  Anigriades. 
Paus.  5,  c.  6. 

An:o  and  Anien,  a  river  of  Italy,  flowing 
through  the  country  of  Tybur,  and  falling  into 
the  river  Tiber,  about  five  miles  at  the  north  of 
Rome.  It  receives  its  name,  as  some  suppose, 
from  Anius,  a  king  of  Etruria,  who  drowned 
himself  there  when  he  could  not  recover  his 
daughter,  who  had  been  carried  away.  Stat.  1. 
Spiv.  3,  v.  20. — Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  683. — Strab.  5. 
— Htrrat.  1,  od.  7,  v.  13. — Plut.  de  fort  Rom. 

Anitorgis,  a  city  of  Spain,  near  which  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Asdrubal  and  the 
Scipios.  Liv.  25,  c.  33. 

Anius,  son  of  Apollo  and  Rhea,  was  king 
of  Delos,  and  father  of  Andros.  He  had  by  Do- 
rippe  three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo,  and 
Elais,  to  whom  Bacchus  had  given  the  power  of 
changing  whatever  they  pleased  into  wane,  corn, 
and  oil.  When  Agamemnon  went  to  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  he  wished  to  carry  them  with  him  to 
supply  his  army  with  provisions  ;  but  they  com¬ 
plained  to  Bacchus,  who  changed  them  into 
doves.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  642. — Dionijs.  Hal.  1. 
— Diod.  5. —  Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  80. 

Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Ro¬ 
mans  have  instituted  festivals.  She  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  Anna  the  daughter  of  Belus 
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bo <1  slater  of  Dido,  who,  after  her  sister’s 
death,  fled  from  Carthage,  wliich  Jarbus  had 
besieged,  and  came  to  Italy,  where  /Eneas  met 
her,  as  he  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  gave  her  an  honourable  reception,  for  the 
kindnesses  she  had  shewn  him  when  he  was  at 
Carthage.  Lavinia,  the  wife  of  /Eneas,  was 
jealous  of  the  tender  treatment  which  was 
shewn  to  Anna,  and  meditated  her  ruin.  Anna 
was  apprized  of  this  by  her  sister  in  a  dream, 
and  she  fled  to  the  river  Numicus,  of  which  she 
became  a  deity,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  call  her  Anna  Perenna,  because 
she  would  remain  for  ever  under  the  waters. 
Her  festivals  were  performed  with  many  re¬ 
joicings,  and  the  females  often,  in  the  midst  of 
their  cheerfulness,  forgot  their  natural  decency. 
They  were  introduced  into  Rome,  and  cele¬ 
brated  the  15th  of  March.  The  Romans  gene¬ 
rally  sacrificed  to  her,  to  obtain  a  long  and 
happy  life  :  and  hence  the  words  Annare  et  Pe- 
rennare.  Some  have  supposed  Anna  to  be  the 
moon,  quia  mensibus  impleat  annum ;  others  call 
her  Themis,  or  Io,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and 
sometimes  Maia.  Another  more  received  opi¬ 
nion  maintains,  that  Anna  was  an  old  indus¬ 
trious  woman  of  Bovillae,  who,  when  the  Roman 
populace  had  fled  from  the  city  to  mount  Sacer, 
brought  them  cakes  every  day ;  for  which  kind 
treatment  the  Romans,  when  the  peace  was  re¬ 
established,  decreed  immortal  honours  to  her 
whom  they  called  Perenna,  ab  perennitate  cultus, 
and  who,  as  they  supposed,  was  become  one  of 
their  deities.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  653,  &c. — Sil.  8, 
v.  79. —  Virg.  ASn.  4,  v.  9,  20,  421,  &  500. 

Anna  Commena,  a  princess  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  known  to  the  world  for  the  Greek  history 
which  she  wrote  of  her  father  Alexius  emperor 
of  the  east.  The  character  of  this  history  is  not 
very  high  either  for  authenticity  or  beauty  of 
composition ;  the  historian  is  lost  in  the  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  and  instead  of  simplicity  of  style  and  nar¬ 
rative,  as  Gibbon  says,  an  elaborate  affectation 
of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the 
vanity  of  a  female  author.  The  best  edition  of 
Anna  Commena,  is  that  of  Paris,  folio,  1651. 

Annales,  a  chronological  history  which  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  important  events  of  every 
year  in  a  state,  without  entering  into  the  causes 
which  produced  them.  The  annals  of  Tacitus 
may  be  considered  in  this  light.  In  the  first 
ages  of  Rome,  the  writing  of  the  annals  was 
one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  high- 
priest  ;  whence  they  have  been  called  Annales 
Maximi,  from  the  priest  Pontifex  Maximus,  who 
consecrated  them,  and  gave  them  as  truly  ge¬ 
nuine  and  authentic. 

Annalis  lex  settled  the  age  at  which,  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  a  citizen  could  be  admitted 
to  exercise  the  offices  of  the  state.  This  law 
originated  in  Athens,  and  was  introduced  in 
Rome.  No  man  could  be  a  knight  before  18 
years  of  age,  nor  be  invested  with  the  consular 
power  before  he  had  arrived  at  his  25th  year. 

Annianus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

AnnIbal,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian  gene¬ 
ral,  son  of  Amilcar.  He  was  educated  in  his 
father’s  camp,  and  inured  from  his  early  years 
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to  tire  labours  of  the  field.  He  passed  toto 
Spain  when  nme  years  old,  and  at  the  request 
of  his  father,  took  a  solemn  oath  he  never  would 
be  at  peace  with  the  Romans.  After  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  he  was  appointed  over  the  cavalry 
in  Spain  ;  and  some  time  after,  upon  the  death 
of  Asdrubal,  he  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  Carthage,  though  not  yet 
in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  In  three  years  of 
continual  success,  he  subdued  all  the  nations  of 
Spain  which  opposed  the  Carthaginian  power, 
and  took  Saguntum  after  a  siege  of  eight  months. 
Tins  city  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and 
its  fall  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  Annibal  prepared  to  support  with  all  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  a  consummate  general. 
He  levied  three  large  armies,  one  of  which  he 
sent  to  Africa,  he  left  another  in  Spain,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  third  towards  Italy. 
This  army  some  have  calculated  at  20,000  foot 
and  6,000  horse,  others  say  that  it  consisted  of 
100,000  foot  and  20,000  horse.  Liv.  21,  c.  38. 
He  came  to  the  Alps,  which  were  deemed  al¬ 
most  inaccessible,  and  had  never  been  passed 
over  before  him  but  by  Hercules,  and  after  much 
trouble  gained  the  top  in  nine  days.  He  con¬ 
quered  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  that  opposed 
his  passage,  and  after  the  amazing  loss  of  30,000 
men,  made  his  way  so  easy,  by  softening  tba 
rocks  with  fire  and  vinegar,  that  even  his  armed 
elephants  descended  the  mountains  without  dan¬ 
ger  or  difficulty,  where  a  man  without  his  arms 
could  not  walk  before  in  safety.  He  was  op¬ 
posed  by  tile  Romans  as  soon  as  he  entered 
Italy ;  and  after  he  had  defeated  P.  Corn.  Sci- 
pio  and  Sempronius  near  the  Rhone,  the  Po, 
and  the  Trebia,  he  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
invaded  Etruria.  He  defeated  the  army  of  the 
consul  Flamihius  near  the  lake  Trasimenus,  and 
soon  after  met  the  two  consuls  C.Terentius  and 
L.  riEmilius  at  Cannae.  His  army  consisted  of 
40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  when  he  engaged 
the  Romans  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Cannae. 
The  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  no  less  than 
40,000  Romans  were  killed,  and  the  conqueror 
made  a  bridge  with  the  dead  carcasses  ;  and  as 
a  sign  of  his  victory,  he  sent  to  Carthage  three 
bushels  of  gold  rings  which  had  been  taken 
from  5630  Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle. 
Had  Annibal,  immediately  after  the  battle, 
marched  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  it 
must  have  yielded  amidst  the  general  conster¬ 
nation,  if  we  believe  the  opinions  of  some 
writers;  but  his  delay  gave  the  enemy  spirit 
and  boldness,  and  when  at  last  he  approached 
the  walls,  he  was  informed-  that  the  piece  of 
ground  on  which  his  army  then  stood,  was  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  high  price  in  the  Roman  forum.  After 
hovering  for  some  time  round  the  city,  he  retired 
to  Capua,  where  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  soon 
forgot  to  conquer  in  the  pleasures  and  riot  of 
this  luxurious  city.  From  that  circumstance  it 
has  been  said,  and  with  propriety,  that  Capua 
was  a  Cannae  to  Annibal.  After  the  battle  of 
Cannae  the  Romans  became  mo-re  cautious,  and 
when  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus  had  defied 
the  artifice  as  well  as  the  valour  of  Annibal, 
they  began  to  look  for  better  times.  Marcellus, 


who  succeeded  Fabius  in  the  field,  first  taught 
the  Romans  that  Annibal  was  not  invincible. 
After  many  important  debates  in  the  senate,  it 
was  decreed,  that  war  should  be  carried  into 
Africa,  to  remove  Annibal  from  the  gates  of 
Rome,  andScipio,  who  was  the  first  proposer  of 
the  plan,  was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execu¬ 
tion.  When  Carthage  saw  the  enemy  on  her 
coasts,  she  recalled  Annibal  from  Italy ;  and 
that  great  general  is  said  to  have  left,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  a  country,  which  during  sixteen 
years  he  had  kept  under  continual  alarms,  and 
which  he  could  almost  call  his  own.  He  and 
Scipio  met  near  Carthage,  and  after  a  parley, 
in  which  neither  w^uld  give  the  preference  to 
his  enemy,  they  determined  to  come  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  engagement.  The  battle  was  fought  near 
Zama :  Scipio  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy;  20,000  were  killed,  and  the  same  num¬ 
ber  made  prisoners.  Annibal,  after  he  had  lost 
the  day,  fled  to  Adrumetum.  Soon  after  this 
decisive  battle,  the  Romans  granted  peace  to 
Carthage,  on  hard  conditions;  and  afterwards 
Annibal,  who  was  jealous  and  apprehensive  of 
the  Roman  power,  fled  to  Syria,  to  king  An- 
tiochus,  whom  he  advised  to  make  war  against 
Rome,  and  lead  an  army  into  the  heart  of  Italy. 
Antiochus  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  Annibal, 
and  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  granted 
him  peace  on  the  condition  cf  his  delivering 
their  mortal  enemy  into  their  hands.  Annibal, 
who  was  apprized  of  this,  left  the  court  of  An¬ 
tiochus  and  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia. 
He  encouraged  him  to  declare  war  against 
Rome,  and  even  assisted  him  in  weakening  the 
power  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  Annibal  was  in  Bitliy- 
nia,  and  immediately  sent  ambassadors,  among 
whom  was  L.  Q.  Flaminius,  to  demand  him  of 
Prusias.  The  king  was  unwilling  to  betray 
Annibal,  and  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  dreaded  the  power  of 
Rome :  but  Annibal  extricated  him  from  his 
embarrassment,  and  when  he  heard  that  his 
house  was  besieged  on  every  side,  and  every 
means  of  escape  fruitless,  he  took  a  dose  of 
poison,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  in  a 
ring  on  his  finger,  and  as  he  breathed  his  last, 
he  exclaimed,  Solvamus  diutuma  cura  populam 
Roma num,  quando  mortem  senis  expectare  longum 
censet.  He  died  in  his  70th  year,  according  to 
some,  about  182  years  B.  C.  That  year  was 
famous  for  the  death  of  the  three  greatest  gene¬ 
rals  of  the  age,  Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Philopce- 
men.  The  death  of  that  great  man  was  the 
cause  of  great  rejoicings  in  Rome ;  he  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  professed  enemy  to  the  Roman 
name,  and  ever  endeavoured  to  destroy  its 
poorer.  If  he  shone  in  the  field,  he  also  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  studies.  He  was  taught  the 
Greek  by  Sosilus  a  Lacedemonian,  and  he  even 
wrote  some  hooks  in  Greek  on  different  subjects. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  life  of  Annibal,  whom 
the  Romans  wished  so  many  times  to  destroy 
by  perfidy,  was  never  attempted  by  any  of  his 
soldiers  or  countrymen.  He  made  liimself  as 
conspicuous  in  the  government  of  the  state,  as 
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at  the  bead  of  armies  ;  and  thox'.gli  hie  enemies 
reproached  him  with  the  rudeness  of  laugliing 
in  tlu'  Carthaginian  senate,  while  e  very  senator 
was  bathed  in  tears  for  the  misfortunes  of  their 
country,  Annibal  defended  himself  by  saying, 
that  he,  who  had  been  bred  all  his  life  in  a 
camp,  ought  to  be  dispensed  with  all  the  more 
polished  feelings  of  a  capital.  He  was  so  ap¬ 
prehensive  for  bis  safety,  that  when  he  was  in 
Eithynia,  his  house  was  fortified  like  a  castle, 
and  Oil  every  side  there  were  secret  doors  which 
could  give  immediate  escape  if  his  life  was  ever 
attempted.  When  he  quitted  Italy,  and,  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  vessel  for  Africa,  he  so 
strongly  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his  pilot,  who 
told  him  that  the  lofty  mountain  which  appeared 
at  a  distance  was  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  that 
he  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  and  tvlien  he  was 
convinced  of  his  fatal  error,  he  gave  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  burial  to  the  man  whom  he  had  so  falsely 
murdered,  and  called  the  promontory  by  his 
name.  The  labours  which  he  sustained,  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  vs  hich  he  ex¬ 
posed  himself  in  crossing  the  Alps,  so  weakened 
one  of  his  eyes,  that  he  ever  after  lost  the  use 
of  it.  The  Romans  have  celebrated  the  huma¬ 
nity  of  Annibal.  who,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse, 
sought  the  body  of  the  Roman  consul  amidst 
the  heaps  of  slain,  aad  honoured  it  with  a  fune¬ 
ral  which  became  a  general.  He  performed  the 
same  friendly  offices  to  the  remains  of  Marcellas 
and  Tib.  Gracchus,  wdio  had  fallen  in  battle. 
He  often  blamed  the  unsettled  measures  of  his 
country ;  and  when  the  enemy  had  thrown  into 
his  camp  the  head  of  his  brother  Asdrubal, 
whom  the  Romans  had  conquered  as  he  came 
from  Spain  with  a  reinforcement  into  Italy,  An¬ 
nibal  said  that  the  Carthaginian  arms  would  no 
longer  meet  with  their  usual  success.  Juvenal, 
in  speaking  of  Annibal,  observes,  that  the  ring 
which  caused  his  death  made  a  due  atonement 
to  the  Romans  for  the  many  thousand  rings 
which  had  been  sent  to  Carthage  from  the  battle 
of  Cannae.  Annibal,  when  in-Spain,  married  a 
woman  of  Castulo.  The  Romans  entertained 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him  as  a  commander, 
that  Scipio,  who  conquered  him,  calls  him  the 
greatest  general  that  ever  lived,  and  gives  the 
second  rank  to  Pyrrhus  the  Kpirot,  and  places 
himself  the  next  to  these  in  merit  and  abilities. 
It  is  plain  that  the  failure  of  Annibal’s  expedi¬ 
tion  in  Italy,  did  not  arise  from  his  neglect,  but 
from  that  of  his  countrymen,  who  gave  him  no 
assistance  ;  far  from  imitating  their  enemies  of 
Rome,  who  even  raised  in  one  year  18  legions 
to  oppose  the  formidable  Carthaginian.  Livy 
has  painted  the  character  of  Annibal  like  an 
enemy,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a 
great  historian  has  withheld  the  tribute  due  to 
the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  greatest  general. 
C.  Nep.  in  vita. — Liv.  21,  22,  &c. — Plui.  in  Fla - 
min.  &c. — Justin.  32,  c.  4. — Sil.  ltal.  1,  <frc. — • 
Appian.- — Florus  2  &  3. — Polyb. — Diod. — Juv.  10, 
v.  159,  &c. — Val.  Max. — Horat.  4,  Od.  4,  Epod. 

16. - The  son  of  the  great  Annibal,  was  sent 

by  Himilco  to  Lilybaeum,  which  wras  besieged 
by  the  Romans,  to  keep  the  Sicilians  in  their 
duty.  Polyb.  1. - A  Carthaginian  general 
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jcjf\  of  Awlrubal,  commonly  called  oi  Rhodes, 
above  160  years  before  *lie  birth  of  the  great 
Annibal.  Justin.  19,  o.  2. — Xenoph.  Hist.  Grac. 

- A  son  of  Giscon,  and  grandson  of  Amilcar, 

sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  the  assistance  of 
vEgista,  a  town  of  Sicily.  He  was  overpowered 
by  Hemocrates,  an  exiled  Syracusan.  Justin. 
22  &  23. - A.  Carthaginian,  surnamed  Se¬ 

nior.  He  was  conquered  by  the  consul,  C. 
Sulpit.  Paterculus,  in  Sardinia,  aud  hung  on  a 
cross  by  his  countrymen  for  his  ill  success. 

AnnicEris,  an  excellent  charioteer  of  Gy¬ 
rene,  who  exhibited  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot 
before  Plato  and  the  academy.  JElian.  V.  H. 

2,  c.  27. - A  disciple  of  Aristippus,  who  freed 

Plato  from  captivity,  and  was  founder  of  a  sect 
at  Cyrene.  Diog.  in  Plat.  &;  Aristip. 

Annius  Scapula,  a  Roman  of  great  dignity, 
put  to  death  for  conspiring  against  Cassius. 
Hirt.  Alex.  55. 

Annon  and  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  general 
conquered  in  Spain  by  Scipio,  and  sent  to  Rome. 
He  was  son  of  Bomilcar,  whom  Annibal  sent 
privately  over  the  Rhone  to  conquer  the  Gauls. 
Liv.  21,  c.  27. 

Annon,  a  Carthaginian  who  taught  birds  to 
sing  “  Annon  is  a  god,”  after  which  he  re¬ 
stored  them  to  their  native  liberty;  but  the 
birds  lost  with  their  slavery  what  they  had  been 
taught.  JElian.  V.  H.  ult.  lib.  c.  30. - A  Car¬ 

thaginian  who  wrote,  in  the  Punic  language, 
the  account  of  a  voyage  he  had  made  round 
Africa.  This  book  was  translated  into  Greek. 
- Another,  banished  from  Carthage  for  tam¬ 
ing  a  lion  for  his  own  amusement,  which  was 
interpreted  as  if  he  wished  to  aspire  to  sove¬ 
reign  powrer.  Plin.  8,  c.  16. - This  name  has 

been  common  to  many  Carthaginians  who  have 
signalized  themselves  among  their  countrymen 
during  the  Punic  wars  against  Rome,  and  in 
their  wars  against  the  Sicilians.  Liv.  26,  27, 
&c. 

Anopea,  a  mountain  and  road  near  the  river 
Asopus.  Hei'odat.  7,  v.  216. 

Anseb,  a  Roman  poet,  whom  Ovid,  Trist.  3, 
el.  1,  v.  425,  calls  bold  and  impertinent. 

Ansibaiui,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit. 
Ann.  13,  c.  55. 

Antjea  ,  the  wife  of  Proteus.  Homer.  II. 

■ - A  goddess  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants 

of  Antium. 

Anteas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  said  that 
the  neighing  of  a  horse  was  far  preferable 
to  the  music  of  Ismenias,  a  famous  musician 
who  had  been  taken  captive.  Pint. 

Anteus,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra  and 
Neptune.  He  was  so  strong  in  wrestling,  that 
he  boasted  he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his 
father  with  the  skulls  of  his  conquered  anta¬ 
gonists.  Hercules  attacked  him,  and  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  new  strength  from  his  mother  as  often 
as  he  touched  the  ground,  the  hero  lifted  him 
up  m  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to  death  in 
hrs  arms.  Lucan.  4,  v.  598.— Stat.  6.  Theb.  v. 

893.'  Juv.  3,  v.  88. - -A  servant  of  Atticus. 

Cic.  ad  Attic.  13,  ep.  44. - A  friend  of  Turn  us, 

killed  by  .Eneas;  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  561. 

AntacOras,  a  man  of  Cos.  Pans.  3,  c.  5. 
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- A  Rlrodktn  poet,  mudh  admired  by  Anti 

gonus,  Id.  1,  c.  2.  One  day  as  he  was  cooking 
some  fish,  the  king  asked  him  whether  Homer 
ever  dressed  any  meals  when  he  was  recording 
the  actions  of  Agamemnon  1  And  do  you 
think,  replied  the  poet,  that  he  *o>  Xaoi  rtinTt- 
rpatyciTai  icai  roaura  ptpyXs,  ever  inquired 
whether  any  individual  dressed  fish  in  his  army  i 
Pint.  Symp.  fy  Apoph. 

AntalcIdas  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  w'as 
sent  into  Persia,  where  he  made  a  peace  with 
Artaxerxes  very  disadvantageous  to  his  country, 
by  which,  B.  C.  387,  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
became  tributary  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Pans. 
9,  c.  1,  &c. — Diod.  14. — Plut.  in  Art  ax. 

Antandfr,  a  general  of  Messenia,  against 

the  Spartans.  Paus.  4,  c.  7. - A  brother  of 

Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily.  Justin.  22,  c.  7. 

Antandros,  a  city  of  Troas,  inhabited  by 
the  Leleges,  near  which  Eneas  built  his  flee* 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It  has  been 
called  Edonis,  Cimmeris,  Assos,  and  Apollonia. 
There  is  a  hill  in  its  neighbourhood  called 
Alexandreia,  where  Paris  sat,  as  some  suppose, 
when  the  three  rival  goddesses  appeared  before 
him  when  contending  for  the  prize  of  beauty. 
Slrab.  13. — Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  6. — Mela,  1,  c.  18. 

Anterbrogius,  an  ambassador  to  Cajsar 
from  the  Rhemi,  a  nation  of  Gaul.  Cas.  bell. 
Gall  2,  c.  3. 

Anteius  Publius  wras  appointed  over  Syria 
by  Nero.  He  wras  accused  of  sedition  aud  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  drank  poison,  which  operating 
slow  ly,  obliged  him  to  open  his  veins.  Tacit 
Ann.  13,  &c. 

Antemne,  a  city  of  the  Sabines  between 
Rome  and  the  Anio.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  631.— 
Dionys.  Hal. 

AntEnor,  a  Trojan  prince  related  to  Priam. 
It  is  said  that  during  the  Trojan  war,  he  al¬ 
ways  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Greeks,  and  chiefly  with  Menelaus  and  Ulysses. 
In  the  council  of  Priam,  Homer  introduces  him 
as  advising  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen,  and 
conclude  the  war.  He  advised  Ulysses  to 
carry  away  the  Trojan  palladium,  and  encou¬ 
raged  the  Greeks  to  make  the  wmoden  horse, 
wdiich,  at  his  persuasion,  was  brought  into  the 
city  of  Troy  by  a  breach  made  in  the  walls. 
Eneas  has  been  accused  of  being  a  partner  of 
his  guilt ;  and  the  night  that  Troy  was  taken, 
they  had  a  number  of  Greeks  stationed  at  the 
doors  of  their  houses  to  protect  them  from 
harm.  After  the  destruction  of  his  country, 
Antenor  migrated  to  Italy,  near  the  Adriatic, 
where  he  built  the  town  of  Padua.  His  chil¬ 
dren  were  also  concerned  in  the  Trojan  wrar, 
and  displayed  much  valour  against  the  Greeks. 
Their  names  were  Polybius,  Acamas,  Agenor, 
and  according  to  others,  Polydamas  and  Ileli- 
caon.  Liv.  1,  c.  1. —  Plin.  3,  c.  13. —  Virg. 
JEn.  1,  v.  242. — Tacit.  16,  c.  21. — Homer.  11. 
3,  7,  8,  11. — Ovid.  Met.  13. — Dictys  Cret.  5.— 
Dares  Plrryg.  6. — Strab.  13,— Dionys.  Hal.  1. — 

Paus.  10,  c.  27. - A  statuary.  Paus. - A 

Cretan  who  wrote  an  history  of  his  country. 
JElian. 

Antenoiiides,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
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three  sons  of  Antenor,  ail  killed  during  the 
Trojan  war.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  484. 

AntEros,  (clvti  spuiQf  against  love)  a  son  of 
Mars  and  Venus.  He  was  not,  as  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  his  name  implies,  a  deity  that  presided 
over  an  opposition  to  love,  hut  he  was  the  god 
of  mutual  love  and  of  mutual  tenderness.  Venus 
had  complained  to  Themis,  that  her  son  Cupid 
always  continued  a  child,  and  was  told,  that  if 
he  had  another  brother,  he  would  grow  up  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  As  soon  as  Anteros  was 
born,  Cupid  felt  his  strength  increase,  and  his 
wings  enlarge ;  but  if  ever  his  brother  was  at 
a  distance  from  him,  he  found  himself  reduced 
to  his  ancient  shape.  From  this  circumstance 
it  is  seen,  that  return  of  passion  gives  vigour 
to  love.  Anteros  had  a  temple  at  Athens 
raised  to  his  honour,  when  Meles  had  expe¬ 
rienced  the  coldness  and  disdain  of  Timagoras, 
whom  he  passionately  esteemed,  and  for  whom 
he  had  killed  himself.  [  Vid .  Meles.']  Cupid  and 
Anteros  are  often  represented  striving  to  seize 
a  palm-tree  from  one  another,  to  teach  us  that 
true  love  always  endeavours  to  overcome  by 
kindness  and  gratitude.  They  were  always 
painted  in  the  Greek  academies,  to  inform  the 
scholars  that  it  is  their  immediate  duty  to  be 
grateful  to  their  teachers,  and  to  reward  their 
troubles  with  love  and  reverence.  Cic.  de  Nat. 

D.  3,  c.  23. — Paus.  1,  c.  30.  1.  6,  c.  23. - 

A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of 

the  emperor  Claudius. - A  freeman  of  Atti- 

cus. 

AnthEa,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Paus.  7,  c.  18. 

- Of  Messenia.  Id,  4,  c.  31. - Of  Trce- 

zene.  Id.  2,  c.  30. 

Antheas,  a  son  of  Eumelus,  killed  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  sow  corn  from  the  chariot  of  Trip- 
tolemus  drawn  by  dragons.  Paus.  7,  c.  18. 

AnthEdon,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  which  re¬ 
ceives  its  name  from  the  flowery  plains  that 
surround  it,  or  Anthedon,  a  certain  nymph. 
Paus.  7,  c.  10.  1.  9,  c.  22. — It  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  Thracians.  Homer.  II.  2. — Ovid. 

Met.  13,  v.  905. - A  port  of  Peloponnesus. 

P/m.  4,  c.  5. — Stat.  9,  v.  291. 

AnthEla,  a  town  near  the  Asopus.  Ceres 
and  Amphictyon  had  a  temple  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Herodot.  7,  c.  176. 

AnthEmis,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  same  as  the  Ionian  Samos.  Strab.  10. 

Anth£mqn,  a  Trojan.  Homer.  II.  4. 

AnthEmus,  a  city  of  Macedonia  at  Thermae. 

- - A  city  of  Syria.  Strab. 

Anthemusia,  the  same  as  Samos. - A 

city  of  Mesopotamia.  Strab. 

Anthene,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Thucyd. 
6,  c.  41. 

Anthermus,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of  Mic- 
ciades,  and  grandson  to  Malas.  He  and  his 
brother  Bupalus  made  a  statue  of  the  poet 
Hipponax,  which  caused  universal  laughter, 
ou  account  of  the  deformity  of  its  countenance. 
The  poet  was  so  incensed  upon  this,  and  in¬ 
veighed  with  so  much  bitterness  against  the 
statuaries,  that  they  hung  themselves.  Plin. 
36,  c.  5. 

An  toes,  a  native  of  Anthedon,  who  first 
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invented  hymns.  Plut.  da  Mut. — —A  eon  of 

Neptune. 

Anthesphor:  a,  festivals  celebrated  in  Sicily 
in  honour  of  Proserpine,  who  was  carried  awa 
by  Pluto  as  she  was  gathering  flowers.  Clau - 

dian  de  Rapt.  Pros. - Festivals  of  the  same 

name  were  also  observed  at  Argos,  in  honour 
of  Juno,  who  was  called  Antheia.  Paus.  Co¬ 
rinth. — Pollux.  Onom.  1,  c.  1. 

Anthesteria,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
among  the  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  February,  called  Anthesterion, 
whence  the  name  is  derived.  They  continued 
three  days.  The  first  day  was  called  IliS’oiyta, 
a7ro  tov  tc&ovq  oiyeiv,  because  they  tapped 
their  barrels  of  liquor.  The  second  day  was 
called  Xote,  from  the  measure  xoa>  because 
every  individual  drank  of  his  own  vessel,  in 
commemoration  of  the  arrival  of  Orestes,  who, 
after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  came,  without 
being  purified,  to  Demophoon,  or  Pandion, 
king  of  Athens,  and  was  obliged  with  all  the 
Athenians  to  drink  by  himself,  for  fear  of  pol¬ 
luting  the  people  by  drinking  -with  them  before 
he  was  purified  of  the  parricide.  It  was  usual 
on  that  day,  to  ride  out  in  chariots,  and  ridi¬ 
cule  those  that  passed  by.  The  best  diinker 
was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  leaves,  or  rather 
of  gold,  and  with  a  cask  of  wine.  The  third 
day  was  called  %vrpoi,  from  a  vessel 

brought  out  full  of  all  sorts  of  seeds  and  herbs, 
deemed  sacred  to  Mercury,  and  therefore  not 
touched.  The  slaves  had  the  permission  cf 
being  merry  and  free  during  these  festivals, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  a  herald  pro¬ 
claimed,  9 vpa^e,  Kapsg,  ovk  it  AvSerypia ; 
i.  e.  Depart,  ye  Carian  slaves,  the  festivals  are 
at  an  end.  Milan.  V.  H.  2,  c.  41. 

Antheus,  a  son  of  Antenor,  much  esteemed 

by  Paris. - —One  of  the  companions  of  Htneas. 

Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  51.4. 

AnthIa,  a  sister  of  Priam,  seized  by  the 
Greeks.  She  compelled  the  people  of  Pallene 
to  burn  their  ships,  and  build  Scione.  Polyeen. 

7,  c.  47. - -A  town.  Vid.  Anthea. - A 

daughter  of  Thespios,  mistress  to  Hercules. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

Anthias.  Vid.  Antlieas. 

Anthium,  a  town  of  Thrace,  afterward* 
called  Apollonia.  Plin.  4,  c.  It. — - — A  citv 
of  Italy. 

Anthius,  (flowery),  a  name  of  Bacchus 
worshipped  at  Athens.  He  had  also  a  statue 
at  Patne. 

Ant  ho,  a  daughter  of  Amulius,  king  of 
Alba. 

AntiiOres,  a  companion  of  Hercules,  who 
followed  Evander,  and  settled  in  Italy.  Ha 
was  killed  in  the  war  of  Turnus  against  A Enea  ». 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  778. 

Anthracia,  a  nymph.  Paus.  8,  c.  31. 

Anthropinus,  Tisarchus,  and  Diodes, 
three  persons  who  laid  snares  for  Agathodes 
tyrant  of  Sicily.  Polycen.  5,  c.  3. 

Anthropophagi,  a  people  of  Scythia  that 
fed  on  human  flesh.  They  lived  tear  the 
country  of  the  Messagetse*  Plin.  4i,  c.  12. 1.  6 
1  c.  30. — Mela,  2,  c.  1. 
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AKTiirLLA,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  Canopic  ! 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  maintained  the  queens 
of  the  country  in  shoes,  or,  according  to  Athe- 
na?us,  1.  in  girdles.  Herodot.  2,  c.  98. 

Antia  lex  was  made  for  the  suppression  of 
luxury  at  Rome.  Its  particulars  are  not 
known.  The  enactor  was  Antius  Restio,  who 
afterwards  never  supped  abroad  for  fear  of 
being  himself  a  witness  of  the  profusion  and 
extravagance  which  his  law  meant  to  destroy, 
but  without  effect.  Macrob.  3,  c.  17. 

AntianIka,  the  mother  of  Echion. 

Antia s,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  chiefly  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Antium. - A  poet.  [Fid.  Furius .] 

Anticlea,  a  daughter  of  Autolycus  and 
Amphithea.  Her  father,  who  was  a  famous 
robber,  permitted  Sisyphus,  son  of  AEolus,  to 
enjoy  the  favours  of  his  daughter,  and  Anticlea 
was  really  pregnant  of  Ulysses  when  she  mar¬ 
ried  Laertes  king  of  Ithaca.  Laertes  was  ne¬ 
vertheless  the  reputed  father  of  Ulysses. 
Ulysses  is  reproached  by  Ajax  in  Ovid.  Met.  as 
being  the  son  of  Sisyphus.  It  is  said  that  An¬ 
ticlea  killed  herself  when  she  heard  a  false 
report  of  her  son’s  death.  Homer.  Od.  11,  19. 

— Hygin,  fab.  201,  243. — Paus.  10,  c.  29. - 

A  woman  who  had  Periplietes  by  Vulcan. 

Apollod.  3. - A  daughter  of  Diodes,  who 

married  Machaon  the  son  of  Aesculapius,  by 
whom  she  had  Nicomaclius  and  Gorgasus. 
Paus.  4,  c.  30. 

AntIcles,  an  Athenian  arclion. - A  man 

who  conspired  against  Alexander  with  Hermo- 

laus.  Curt.  8,  c.  6. - An  Athenian  victor  at 

Olympia. 

AnticlIdes,  a  Greek  historian,  whose 
works  are  now  lost.  They  are  often  quoted  by 
Atheneus  and  Plut.  in  Alex. 

AnticrAgus,  a  mountain  of  Lycia,  opposite 
mount  Cragus.  Strab.  4. 

Anticrates,  a  Spartan,  who  stabbed  Epa- 
'ninondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.  Plut.  in  Ages. 

Antic yr a,  two  towns  of  Greece,  the  one  in 
Phocis,  and  the  other  near  mount  Oeta,  both 
famous  for  the  hellebore  which  they  produced. 
Tliis  plant  was  of  infinite  service  to  cure 
diseases,  and  particularly  insanity;  hence  the 
proverb  Naviget  Anticyram.  The  Anticyra  of 
Phocis  was  anciently  called  Cyparissa.  It  had 
a  temple  of  Neptune,  who  was  represented 
holding  a  trident  in  one  hand,  and  resting  the 
other  on  his  side,  with  one  of  his  feet  on  a 
dolphin.  Some  writers,  especially  Horace 
(Art.  P.  300),  speak  of  three  islands  of  this 
name,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  Paus. 
10,  c.  36. — Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  1 66.  De  Art. 
Piet.  v.  300. — Persius,  4.  v.  16. — Strab.  9. — 

Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Pont.  4,  ep.  3,  v  53. - 

A  mistress  of  Demetrius.  Plut.  in  Demet. 

Antidotus,  an  excellent  painter,  pupil  of 
Euphranon.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

AntidOmus,  a  warlike  soldier  of  king  Philip 
at  the  siege  of  Perinthus. 

AntigEnes,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals, 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  valour.  Curt.  5,  c. 
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disciple  to  Philoxenus.  He  taught  his  pupi. 
Ismenias  to  despise  the  judgment  ot  the  popu¬ 
lace.  Cic.  in  Brut. 

AntigOna,  daughter  of  Berenice,  was  wife 
to  king  Pyrrhus.  Plut.  in  Pyrrh. 

Antigone,  a  daughter  of  (Edipus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  his  mother  Jocasta.  She  buried 
by  night  her  brother  Polynices,  against  the  po 
sitive  orders  of  Creon,  who,  when  he  heard  of 
it,  ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive.  She  how¬ 
ever  killed  herself  before  the  sentence  was  exe¬ 
cuted;  and  Haemon,  the  king’s  son,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  her,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  her  pardon,  killed  himself  on  her 
grave.  The  death  of  Antigone  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  The 
Athenians  were  so  pleased  with  it  at  the  first 
representation,  that  they  presented  the  author 
with  the  government  of  Samos.  This  tragedy 
was  represented  32  times  at  Athens  without 
interruption.  Sophoc.  in  Antig. — Hygin.  fab. 
67,  72,  243,  254. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Ovid. 
Trist.  3,  el.  3. — Philostrat.  2,  c.  29. — St  at.  Theb. 

12. - A  daughter  of  Eurytion  king  of  Phthia 

in  Thessaly.  Apollod. - A  daughter  of  Lao- 

medon.  She  was  the  sister  of  Priam,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stork  for  comparing  herself  to 
Juno.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v,  93. 

AntigOnia,  an  inland  town  of  Epirus.  Plin. 
4,  c.  1. - One  of  Macedonia,  founded  by 


Antigonus,  son  of  Gonatus.  Id.  4,  c.  10.- 
One  in  Syria  on  the  borders  of  the  Orontas. 

Strab.  16. - Another  in  Bithynia,  called  also 

Nicaea.  Id.  12. - Another  in  Arcadia,  an- 


AnticenIdas,  a  famous  musician  of  Thebes, 
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ciently  called  Mantinea.  Paus.  8,  c.  8. - - 

One  of  Troas  in  Asia  Minor.  Strab.  13. 

Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals, 
universally  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Philip,  Alexander’s  father.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  after  the  king’s  death,  he  re¬ 
ceived  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia.  He 
united  with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy,  to  destroy 
Perdiccas  and  Eumenes;  and  after  the  death 
of  Perdiccas,  he  made  continual  war  against 
Eumenes,  whom,  after  three  years  of  various 
fortune,  he  took  prisoner,  and.  ordered  to  be 
starved.  He  afterwards  declared  war  against 
Cassander,  whom  he  conquered,  and  had  se¬ 
veral  engagements  by  his  generals  with  Lysi- 
machus.  He  obliged  Seleucus  to  retire  from 
Syria,  and  fly  for  refuge  and  safety  to  Egypt. 
Ptolemy,  who  had  established  himself  in  Egypt, 
promised  to  defend  Seleucus,  and  from  that 
time  all  friendship  ceased  between  Ptolemy 
and  Antigonus,  and  a  new  war  was  begun, 
in  which  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
conquered  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy,  near  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  took  16,000  men  prisoners,  and 
sunk  200  ships.  After  this  famous  naval 
battle,  which  happened  26  years  after  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death,  Antigonus  and  his  son  assumei 
the  title  of  kings,  and  their  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander’s  generals. 
The  power  of  Antigonus  was  now  become  so 
formidable,  that  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander 
and  Lysimachus,  combined  together  to  destroy 
him;  yet  Antigonus  despised  them,  and  said, 
that  he  would  disperse  them  as  biida  He  at 
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tempted  to  enter  Egypt  in  vain,  and  gained 
many  victories  over  them ;  but  at  last  he  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  wounds  in  a  battle,  that  he 
could  not  survive  them,  and  died  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age,  301  B.  C.  During  his  life,  he 
was  master  of  all  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  Syria; 
but  after  his  death,  his  son  Demetrius  lost  Asia, 
and  established  himself  in  Macedonia  after  the 
death  of  Cassander,  and  some  time  after  at¬ 
tempted  to  recover  his  former  possessions,  but 
died  in  captivity,  in  the  court  of  his  son-in-law 
Seleucus.  Antigonus  was  concerned  in  the 
different  intrigues  of  the  Greeks.  He  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  zEtolians,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  the  Athenians,  to  whom 
he  shewed  himself  very  liberal  and  indulgent. 
Antigonus  discharged  some  of  his  officers  be¬ 
cause  they  spent  their  time  in  taverns,  and 
he  gave  their  commissions  to  common  soldiers, 
who  performed  their  duty  with  punctuality.  A 
certain  poet  called  him  divine;  but  the  king 
despised  his  flattery,  and  bade  him  go  and  in¬ 
quire  of  his  servants  whether  he  was  really 
what  he  supposed  him.  Strab.  13. — Diod.  17, 
&c. — Paus.  1,  c.  6,  &c. — Justin.  13,  14,  &  15. 
— C.  Nep.  in  Eumen. — Plat,  in  Demetr.  Eumen. 

8)  Arat. - Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius,  and 

grandson  to  Antigonus,  was  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  He  restored  the  Armenians  to  liberty, 
conquered  the  Gauls,  and  at  last  was  expelled 
by  Pyrrhus,  who  seized  his  kingdom.  After 
the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  34  years, 
leaving  his  son  Demetrius  to  succeed,  B.  C. 
243.  Justin.  21  &  25.' — Polyb. — Pint,  in  De- 

metr. - The  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Philip, 

the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  married  the  widow 
of  Demetrius,  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  He 
was  called  Doson,  from  his  promising  much 
and  giving  nothing.  He  conquered  Cleomenes 
king  of  Sparta,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into 
Egypt,  because  he  favoured  the  HStolians 
against  the  Greeks.  He  died  B.  C.  221,  after 
a  reign  of  11  years,  leaving  his  crown  to  the 
lawful  possessor,  Philip,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  cruelties  and  the  war  he  made 
against  the  Romans.  Justin.  28  &  29. — Polyb. 

2. — Pint,  in  Cleom. - A  son  of  Aristobulus 

king  of  Judaea,  who  obtained  an  army  from 
the  king  of  Partliia,  by  promising  him  1000 
talents  and  500  women;  and  with  these  fo¬ 
reign  troops  he  attacked  his  country,  and  cut 
the  ears  of  Hyrcanus  to  make  him  unfit  for  the 
priesthood.  Herod,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  took  him  prisoner,  and  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Antony.  Joseph.  14. — Dion,  and,  Pint. 

in  Anton. - Carystius,  an  historian  in  the 

age  of  Philadelphus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Dug.  Atlien. 

• - A  writer  on  agriculture. - A  statuary 

who  wrote  on  his  profession. 

Antilco,  a  tyrant  of  Chalcis.  After  his 
death,  oligarchy  prevailed  in  that  city.  Aristot. 
5,  Polit. 

Antieibanus,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  opposite 
mount  Libanus;  near  which  the  Orontes  flows. 
Strab. — Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Awtil&chvs,  a  king  of  Messenia. - Hie 
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eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Eurydice.  He  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and  was  killed 
by  Memnon  the  son  of  Aurora.  Homer.  Od. 
4.  Ovid  Heroid.  says,  he  was  killed  by  Hec¬ 
tor. - A  poet  who  wrrote  a  panegyric  upon 

Lysander,  and  received  a  hat  filled  with  silver 

Pint,  in  Lys. - An  historian  commended  by 

Dionys.  Hal. 

Antimacus,  a  lascivious  person. - An  his¬ 
torian. - A  Greek  poet  of  Ionia  in  the  age  of 

Socrates.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  age  and 
genealogy  of  Homer,  and  proved  him  to  be  a 
native  of  Colophon.  He  repeated  one  of  his 
compositions  before  a  large  audience,  but  his 
diction  was  so  obscure  and  unintelligible  that 
all  retired  except  Plato ;  upon  which  he  said, 
Legam  nihilominus,  Plato  enim  mihi  est  unus  instar 
omnium.  He  was  reckoned  the  next  to  Homer 
in  excellence,  and  the  emperor  Adrian  was  so 
fond  of  his  poetry  that  he  preferred  him  to 
Homer.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Theban 
war ;  and  before  he  had  brought  his  heroes  to 
the  city  of  Thebes,  he  had  filled  24  volumes. 
He  was  surnamed  Clarius  from  Claros,  a 
mountain  near  Colophon,  where  he  was  born. 
Paus.  9,  c.  35. — Plut.  in  Lysand.  and  Timol. — 
Propert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  45. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

- Another  poet  of  the  same  name,  surnamed 

Psecas,  because  he  praised  himself. - A 

Trojan,  whom  Paris  bribed  to  oppose  the 
restoring  of  Helen  to  Menelaus  and  Ulysses, 
who  had  come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her. 
His  sons,  Hippolochus  and  Pisander,  were 
killed  by  Agamemnon.  Homer.  II.  11  &  12. 

- A  son  of  Hercules  by  a  daughter  of  Thes- 

tius.  Apollod.  2  &  3. - A  native  of  Helio¬ 

polis,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  in  3780  verses. 

AntimEnes,  a  son  of  Deiphon.  Pam.  2, 
c.  28. 

AntInoe,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pheleas, 
whose  wishes  to  restore  her  father  to  youthful 
vigour  proved  so  fatal.  Apollod.  i. — Paus.  8, 
c.  11. 

Antinoeia,  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquen¬ 
nial  games  in  honour  of  Antinous,  instituted  by 
the  emperor  Adrian  at  Mantinea,  where  Anti- 
nous  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity. 

AntinopOlis,  a  town  in  Egypt,  built  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Antinous. 

Antinous,  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom 
the  emperor  Adrian  was  so  extremely  fond,  that 
at  his  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  him,  and 
wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  been 
changed  into  a  constellation.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  offered  himself  at 
a  sacrifice  as  a  victim,  in  liononr  of  the  em¬ 
peror. - A  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupeithes. 

He  was  one  of  Penelope’s  suitors.  He  was  bru¬ 
tal  and  cruel  in  his  manners ;  and  advised  his 
companions  to  destroy  Telemachus,  whose  ad¬ 
vice  comforted  his  mother  Penelope.  When 
Ulysses  returned  home,  he  came  to  the  palace 
in  a  beggar’s  dress,  and  begged  for  bread,  which 
Antinous  refused,  and  even  struck  him.  After 
Ulysses  had  discovered  himself  to  Telemachus 
and  Eumaeus,  he  attacked  the  suitois  who  were 
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killed  Antiaous 
1,  16,  17,  &  22. 


wl  o  he  was,  and 
among  the  first.  Homer.  Od. 

—  Proper t.  2,  el.  5. 

AntiOchia,  the  name  of  a  Syrian  province. 
Mela,  1.  c.  14. — —A  city  of  Syria,  once  the 
ihird  city  in  the  world  for  beauty,  greatness, 
and  population.  It  was  built  by  Antiochus  and 
Seleucus  Nicanor,  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  in 
a  plain.  It  has  the  river  Orentes  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  with  a  celebrated  grove  called 
Daphne;  whence,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
't  has  been  called  Antiochi  near  Daphne. 

Dionys.  Perieg. - -A  city  called  also  Nisibis,  in 

Mesopotamia,  was  built  by  Seleucus,  son  of 

Antiochus. - The  capital  of  Pisidia,  92  miles 

at  the  east  of  Ephesus. - A  city  on  mount 

"Vagus. — Another  near  the  river  Tragus,  25 
feagues  from  Seleucia,  on  the  west. — Another 
in  Margiana,  called  Alexandria  &  Seleucia. — 
Another  near  mount  Taurus,  on  the  confines  of 
Syria. — Another  of  Caria,  on  the  river  Mean¬ 
der. 

AntiOchis,  the  name  of  the  mother  of  An¬ 
tiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus. — A  tribe  of  Athens. 

Antiochus,  surnamed  Soter,  was  son  of  Se¬ 
leucus,  and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He  made 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt.  He  fell  into  a  lingering  dis¬ 
ease,  which  none  of  his  father’s  physicians 
could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was  discovered 
that  his  pulse  was  more  irregular  than  usual, 
when  Stratonice  his  step-mother  entered  his 
room,  and  that  love  for  her  was  the  cause  of  his 
illness.  This  was  told  to  the  father,  who  wil¬ 
lingly  gave  Stratonice  to  his  son,  that  his  im¬ 
moderate  love  might  not  cause  his  death.  He 
died  291  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  19  years.  Justin. 
17,  c.  2,  &c. — Val.  Max.  5. — Polyb.  4. — Appian. 

- The  second  of  that  name,  surnamed  Theos 

( God )  by  the  Milesians,  because  he  put  to 
death  their  tyrant  Timarchns,  was  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Antiochus  Soter.  He  put  an  end  to 
the  wax  which  had  been  begun  with  Ptolemy  ; 
add,  to  strengthen  the  peace,  he  married  Bere¬ 
nice,  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  king.  This 
so  offended  his  former  wife  Laodice,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  that  she  poisoned  him,  and 
suborned  Artemon,  whose  features  were  similar 
to  his,  to  represent  him  as  king.  Artemon, 
subservient  to  her  will,  pretended  to  be  indis¬ 
posed,  and,  as  king,  called  all  the  ministers,  and 
recommended  to  them  Seleucus,  surnamed  Cal- 
linicus,  son  of  Laodice,  as  his  successor.  Af¬ 
ter  this  ridiculous  imposture,  it  was  made  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  king  had  died  a  natural  death,  and 
Laodice  placed  her  son  on  the  throne,  and  dis¬ 
patched  Berenice  and  her  son,  246  years  before 

the  Christian  era.  Appian. - The  third  of 

that  name,  surnamed  the  Great,  brother  to  Se¬ 
leucus  Cerannus,  was  king  of  Syria  and  Asia, 
and  reigned  36  years.  He  was  defeated  by 
Ptolemy  Philopater  at  Raphia,  after  which  he 
made  war  against  Persia,  and  took  Sardes.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  endeavoured  to 
crush  his  infant  son  Euphranes ;  but  his  guar¬ 
dians  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  Anti¬ 
ochus  was  compelled  to  resign  his  pretensions. 
He  conqueied  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  of 
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j  which  some  cities  implored  the  aid  of  Rome 
and  Annibal,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court, 
encouraged  him  to  make  war  against  Rome. 
He  was  glad  to  find  himself  supported  by  the 
abilities  of  such  a  general ;  but  his  measures 
were  dilatory,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  advice 
of  Annibal,  and  he  was  conquered  and  obliged 
to  retire  beyond  mount  Taurus,  and  pay  a  yearly 
fine  of  2000  talents  to  the  Romans.  His  reve¬ 
nues  beiug  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  attempted 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Susiana,  which 
so  incensed  the  inhabitants,  that  they  killed 
him  with  his  followers,  187  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  -In  his  character  of  king,  An¬ 
tiochus  was  humane  and  liberal,  the  patron  of 
learning,  and  the  friend  of  merit ;  and  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  edict,  ordering  his  subjects  never  to 
obey  except  his  commands  were  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  country.  He  had  three  sons, 
Seleucus  Philopater,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
Demetrius.  The  first  succeeded  him,  and  the 
two  others  were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans. — Justin.  31  &  32. — Strab.  16. — Liv.  34, 

c.  59. — Flor.  2,  c.  1. — Appian.  bell.  Syr. - 

Epiphanes,  or  Illustrious,  was  king  of  Syria,  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus,  and 
reigned  eleven  years.  He  destroyed  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  was  so  cruel  to  the  Jews,  that  they 
called  him  Epimanes,  or  Furious,  and  not  Epi¬ 
phanes.  He  attempted  to  plunder  Persepolis 
without  effect.  He  was  of  a  voracious  appe¬ 
tite,  and  fond  of  childish  diversions;  he  used 
for  his  pleasure  to  empty  bags  of  money  in  the 
streets,  to  see  the  people’s  eagerness  to  gather 
it;  he  bathed  in  the  public  baths  with  the  po¬ 
pulace,  and  was  fond  of  perfuming  himself  to 
excess.  He  invited  all  the  Greeks  he  could  at 
Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them  as  a  servant, 
and  danced  with  such  indecency  among  the 
stage  players,  that  even  the  most  dissipate  and 
shameless  blushed  at  the  sight.  Polybius. — Jus¬ 
tin.  34,  c.  3. - The  fifth  surnamed  Eupator, 

succeeded  his  father  Epiphanes  on  the  throne 
of  Syria,  164  B.  C.  He  made  a  peace  with  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  was 
assassinated  by  his  uncle  Demetrius,  who  said 
that  the  crown  was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that 
it  had  been  seized  from  his  father.  Justin.  34. 

— Joseph.  12. - The  sixth,  king  of  Syria,  wa3 

surnamed  Entheus,  or  Noble.  His  father  Alex¬ 
ander  Bala,  entrustedhim  to  the  care  of  Mal- 
cus,  an  Arabian ;  and  he  received  the  crown 
from  Tryphon,  in  opposition  to  his  brother  De¬ 
metrius,  whom  the  people  hated.  Before  he 
had  been  a  year  on  the  throne,  Tryphon  mur¬ 
dered  him  143  B.  C.  and  reigned  in  his  place 

for  three  years.  Joseph.  13. - The  seventh, 

called  Sidetes,  reigned  nine  years.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign,  he  was  afraid  of  Tryphon, 
and  concealed  himself,  but  he  soon  obtained 
the  means  of  destroying  his  enemy.  He  made 
war  against  Phraotes  king  of  Parthia,  by  whom 
he  was  killed  in  a  battle,  130  B.  C.  He  was 
killed  in  a  war  he  had  undertaken  against  the 
Parthians.  Justin.  36,  c.  1. — Appian.  bell.  Syr. 
The  eighth  surnamed  Grypus,  from  his  aquiline 
nose,  was  son  of  Demetrius  Nicanor  by  Cleo¬ 
patra.  His  brother  Seleucus  was  destroyed  by 
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Cleopatra,  and  he  himself  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  had  not  he  discovered  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  artifice,  and  compelled  her  to  drink  the 
poison  wliicli  was  prepared  for  himself.  He 
killed  Alexander  Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had 
set  to  oppose  him  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and 
was  at  last  assassinated,  B.  C.  112,  after  a 
reign  of  eleven  years.  Justin.  39,  &c. — Joseph. 

Appian. - The  ninth,  surnamed  Cyzenicus, 

from  the  city  of  Cyzieus,  where  he  received  his 
education,  was  son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  by 
Cleopatra.  He  disputed  the  kingdom  with  his 
brother  Grypus,  who  ceded  to  him  Coelosyria, 
part  of  his  patrimony.  He  was  at  last  con¬ 
quered  by  his  nephew  Seleucus  near  Antioch, 
and  rather  than  to  continue  prisoner  in  his 
hands,  he  killed  himself,  B.  C.  93.  While  a 
private  man,  he  seemed  worthy  to  reign ;  but 
when  on  the  throne,  he  was  dissolute  and  ty¬ 
rannical.  He'was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  in- 
vented  some  useful  military  engines.  Appian. 

Joseph. - The  tenth  was  ironically  surnamed 

Pius,  because  he  married  Selena,  the  wife  of 
his  father  and  of  his  uncle.  He  was  the  son 
of  Antiochus  the  ninth,  and  he  expelled  Seleu¬ 
cus  the  son  of  Grypus  from  Syria,  and  was 
killed  in  a  battle  he  fought  against  the  Par¬ 
thian  s,  in  the  cause  of  the  Galatians.  Joseph. 

Appian. - After  his  death,  the  kingdom  of 

Syria  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  factions  of  the 
royal  family  or  usurpers,  who,  under  a  good  or 
false  title,  under  the  name  of  Antiochus  or  his 
relations,  established  themselves  for  a  little 
time  either  as  sovereigns  of  Syria,  or  Damascus, 
or  other  dependent  provinces.  At  last  Anti¬ 
ochus,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  the  son  of  Antiochus 
the  ninth,  was  restored  to  his  parental  throne 
by  the  influence  of  Lucullus  the  Roman  gene¬ 
ral,  on  the  expulsion  of  Tigranes  king  of  Ar¬ 
menia  from  the  Syrian  dominions ;  but  four 
years  after,  Pompey  deposed  him,  and  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  who  had  hid  himself  while  an 
usurper  sat  upon  his  throne,  ought  not  to  be  a 
king.  From  that  time,  B.  C.  65,  Syria  became 
a  Roman  province,  and  the  race  of  Antiochus 
was  extinguished.  Justin.  40. - -A  philoso¬ 

pher  of  Ascalon,  famous  for  his  writings,  and 
the  respect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his 
pupil  Lucullus.  He  was  also  preceptor  to  Ci¬ 
cero  and  Brutus.  Plut.  in  Lucull. - An  his¬ 

torian  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Xenophanes,  who 
wrote  an  history  of  Sicily,  in  nine  books,  in 
which  he  began  at  the  age  of  king  Cocalus. 

Strab. — Diod.  12. - A  rich  king,  tributary  to 

the  Romans  in  the  age  of  Vespasian.  Tacit. 

Hist.  2,  c.  81. - A  sophist  who  refused  to 

take  upon  himself  the  government  of  a  state, 
on  account  of  the  vehemence  of  his  passions. 
- -A  king  conquered  by  Antony,  &c.  Ctex. 

3,  belt.  nv.  4. - A  king  of  Messenia.  Paus. 

4.  - A  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  un 

der  Alcibiades,  conquered  by  Lysander.  Xe- 

noph.  Hist.  Give. - A  writer  of  Alexandria, 

who  published  a  treatise  on  comic  poets. 

Athen. - A  sceptic  of  Laodicea.  Diog.  in 

Pyrrh. - A  learned  sophist.  Philnstra. - 

A  servant  of  Atticus.  Cic.  at  Attic.  13,  ep.  33. 

- A  hail -dresser  mentioned  by  Martial ,  11, 
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ep.  85  . - A  son  of  Hercules  by  Medea. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  7. - A  stage  player.  Juv.  3, 

v.  98. 

Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus  king  of 
Thebes,  by  Polyxo,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
who,  to  deceive  her,  changed  himself  into  a  sa¬ 
tyr.  She  became  pregnant,  and,  to  avoid  the 
resentment  of  her  father,  she  fled  to  mount 
Cytheron,  where  she  brought  forth  twins,  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus.  She  exposed  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  discovery,  but  they  were  preserved.  After 
this  she  fled  to  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon,  who 
married  her.  Some  say  that  Epopeus  carried 
her  away,  for  which  action  Nycteus  made  war 
against  him,  and  at  his  death  left  his  crown  to 
his  brother  Lycus,  entreating  him  to  continue 
the  war  and  punish  the  ravisher  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  Lycus  obeyed  his  injunctions,  killed  Epo¬ 
peus,  and  recovered  Antiope,  whom  he  loved, 
and  married,  though  his  niece.  His  first  wife, 
Dirce,  was  jealous  of  his  new  connexion ;  she 
prevailed  upon  her  husband,  and  Antiope  was 
delivered  into  her  hands,  and.  confined  in  a  pri¬ 
son,  where  she  was  daily  tormented.  Antiope, 
after  many  years  of  imprisonment,  obtained 
means  to  escape,  and  went  after  her  sons,  who 
undertook  to  avenge  her  wrongs  upon  Lycus  and 
his  wife  Dirce.  They  took  Thebes,  put  the 
king  to  death,  and  tied  Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a 
wild  bull,  who  dragged  her  till  she  died.  Bac¬ 
chus  changed  her  into  a  fountain,  and  deprived 
Antiope  of  the  use  of  her  senses.  In  this  for 
lorn  situation  she  wandered  all  over  Greece 
and  at  last  found  relief  from  Phocus,  son  of  Or- 
nytion,  who  cured  her  of  her  disorder,  and 
married  her.  Hyginus,  fab.  7 ,  says  that  An¬ 
tiope  was  divorced  by  Lycus,  because  she  had 
been  ravished  by  Epopeus,  whom  he  calls  Epa- 
phus,  and  that  after  her  repudiation,  she  be¬ 
came  pregnant  by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lycus 
married  Dirce,  who  suspected  that  her  husband 
still  kept  the  company  of  Antiope,  upon  which 
she  imprisoned  her.  Antiope  however  escaped 
from  her  confinement,  and  brought  forth  on 
mount  Cytheron.  Some  authors  have  called 
her  daughter  of  Asopus,  because  she  was  born 
on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Pans.  2,  c.  6. 1.  9, 
c.  17. — Ovid.  6.  Met.  v.  110. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 
— Propert.  3,  el.  15. — Homer.  Od.  11.  v.  239. — 

Hygin.  fab.  7,  8,  &  155. - A  daughter  of 

Thespius  or  Thestius,  mother  of  Alopius  by 

Hercules.  Apollod:  2,  c.  7. - A  daughter  of 

Mars,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  taken  prisoner 
by  Hercules,  and  given  in  marriage  to  Theseus. 
She  is  also  called  Hippolyte.  Vid.  Hippolyte. 
A  daughter  of  ZEolus,  mother  of  Bcetus  and 

Hellen  by  Neptune.  Hygin.  fab.  157. - A 

daughter  of  Pylon,  who  married  Eurytus.  Id. 
fab.  14. 

AntiOrus,  a  son  of  Lycurgus.  Plut.  m  Ly - 
curg. 

Antipater,  son  of  Iolaus,  was  soldier  un¬ 
der  king  Philip,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  under  Alexander  the  Great.  When  Alex¬ 
ander  went  to  invade  Asia,  he  left  Antipatet 
supreme  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  of  all 
Greece.  Antipater  exerted  himself  in  the  cause 
of  hi3  king ;  he  made  wax  against  Sparta,  and 
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was  soon  after  called  into  Persia  with  a  rein¬ 
forcement  by  Alexander.  He  has  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  giving  poison  to  Alexander,  to  raise 
himself  to  power. — After  Alexander’s  death, 
Ids  generals  divided  the  empire  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  Macedonia  was  allotted  to  Antipa¬ 
ter.  The  war  which  Greece,  and  chiefly  Athens, 
had  meditated  dining  Alexander’s  life,  now  burst 
forth  with  uncommon  fury  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  his  death  wras  received.  The  Athenians  le¬ 
vied  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  equipped  200 
ships  against  Antipater,  who  was  master  of 
Macedonia.  Their  expedition  was  attended 
with  much  success,  Antipater  was  routed  in 
Thessaly,  and  even  besieged  in  the  town  of  La¬ 
mia.  But  when  Leosthenes  the  Athenian  ge¬ 
neral  was  mortally  wounded  under  the  walls  of 
Lamia,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed, 
Antipater  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  soon  after  received  a  reinforcement  from 
Craterus  from  Asia,  with  which  he  conquered 
the  Athenians  at  Cranon  in  Thessaly.  After 
this  defeat,  Antipater  and  Craterus  marched 
into  Boeotia,  and  conquered  the  iEtolians,  and 
granted  peace  to  the  Athenians,  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  Leosthenes  had  proposed  to  Anti- 
pater  when  besieged  in  Lamia,  i.  e.  that  he 
should  be  absolute  master  over  them.  Besides 
this,  he  demanded  from  their  ambassadors, 
Demades,  Phocion,  and  Xenocrates,  that  they 
should  deliver  into  his  hands  the  orators  De¬ 
mosthenes  and  Hyperides,  whose  eloquence 
had  inflamed  the  minds  of  their  countrymen, 
and  had  been  the  primary  causes  of  the  war. 
The  conditions  were  accepted,  a  Macedonian 
garrison  was  stationed  in  Athens,  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  still  were  permitted  the  free  use  of 
their  laws  and  privileges.  Antipater  and  Cra- 
tenis  were  the  first  who  made  hostile  prepa¬ 
rations  against  Perdiccas ;  and  during  that 
time,  Polyperchon  was  appointed  over  Mace¬ 
donia.  Polyperchon  defeated  the  yEtolians, 
who  had  made  an  invasion  upon  Macedonia. 
Anti  pater  gave  assistance  to  Eumenes,  in  Asia, 
against  Antigonus,  according  to  Justin  14,  c.  2. 
At  his  death,  B.  C-.  319,  Antipater  appointed 
Polyperchon  master  of  all  his  possessions  ;  and 
as  he  was  the  oldest  of  all  the  generals  and 
successors  of  Alexander,  he  recommended  that 
he  might  be  the  supreme  ruler  in  their  coun¬ 
cils,  that  every  thing  might  be  done  according 
to  his  judgment.  As  for  his  son  Cassander, 
he  left  him  in  a  subordinate  station  under  Poly¬ 
perchon.  But  Cassander  wras  of  too  aspiring 
a  disposition  tamely  to  obey  his  father’s  in¬ 
junctions.  He  recovered  Macedonia,  and  made 
himself  absolute.  Curt.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  &  10. — 
Justin.  11,  12,  13,  &CC.—DM.  17,  18,  &c.— 
C.  Nep.  in  Phoc.  and  Eumen. — Plut.  in  Eumen. 

Aleiand.  &;c. - A  son  of  Cassander,  king  of 

Macedonia,  and  son-in-law  of  Lysimachus. 
He  killed  his  mother  because  she  wished  his 
brother  Alexander  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 
Alexander,  to  reve*ge  the  death  of  his  mother, 
solicited  the  assistance  of  Demetrius  ;  but  peace 
was  re-established  between  the  tw-o  brothers 
by  the  advice  of  Lysimachus,  and  soon  after 
Demetrius  killed  Antipater,  and  made  himself 
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king  of  Macedonia,  #94  B.  C.  Juitm.  26,  c,  1  • 

- A  king  of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  only 

45  days,  277  B.  C. - A  King  of  Cilicia. - 

A  powerful  prince,  father  to  Herod.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Judea,  by  Crnsar,  whom 
he  had  assisted  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  Jo¬ 
seph. - An  Athenian  archon. - One  of  Alex¬ 

ander’s  soldiers,  -who  conspired  against  his  life 
with  Hermolaus.  Curt.  8,  c.  6. - A  cele¬ 

brated  sophist  of  Hierapolis,  preceptor  to  the 

children  of  the  emperor  Severus. - A  stoic 

philosopher  of  Tarsus,  144  years  B.  C. - A 

poet  of  Sidon,  who  could  compose  a  number  of 
verses  extempore,  upon  any  subject.  He 
ranked  Sappho  among  the  muses,  in  one  of  his 
epigrams.  He  had  a  fever  every  year  on  the 
day  of  his  birth,  of  which  he  died.  He  flou¬ 
rished  about  80  years  B.  C.  Some  of  his  epi¬ 
grams  are  preserved  in  the  anthologia.  Plin. 
7,  c.  51. — Vat.  Max.  1,  c.  10. — Cic.  de  Orat.  3  ; 
de  Offic.  3 ;  de  Qucest.  Acad.  4. - A  philoso¬ 

pher  of  Phoenicia,  preceptor  to  Cato  of  Utica. 

Plut.  in  Cat. - A  Stoic  philosopher,  disciple 

to  Diogenes  of  Babylon.  Cic.  3,  de  OJfic.  c.  12. 

- A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  two 

books  of  letters. - A  ooet  of  Thessalonica,  in 

the  age  of  Augustus. 

Antipatria,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  Liv. 
31,  c.  27. 

AntipatrIdas,  a  governor  of  Telmessus. 

Polyxn.  5. 

Anttparis,  a  city  of  Palestine. 

AntiphAnes,  an  ingenious  statuary  of  Argos. 

Pans.  5,  c.  17. - A  comic  poet  of  Rhodes, 

or  rather  of  Smyrna,  who  wrote  above  90  co¬ 
medies,  and  died  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age, 
by  the  fall  of  an  apple  upon  his  head. - A  phy¬ 

sician  of  Delos,  -who  used  to  say  that  diseases 
originated  from  the  variety  of  food  that  was 
eaten.  Clem.  Ale. r. — Athen. 

Antiphates,  a  king  of  the  Lsestrygones, 
descended  from  Lamus,  who  founded  Formi®. 
Ulysses  returning  from  Troy,  came  upon  his 
coasts,  and  sent  three  men  to  examine  the 
country.  Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them, 
and  pursued  the  others,  and  sunk  the  fleet  of 
Ulysses  with  stones  except  the  ship  in  which 

Ulysses  was.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  232. - A  son 

of  Sarpedon.  Virg.  JEn.  9  v.  696. - The 

grandfather  of  Amphiaraus.  Homer.  Od. - A 

man  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Leonteus.  Ho¬ 
rner.  II.  12,  v.  191. 

AntiphIli  portus,  a  harbour  on  the  African 
6ide  of  the  Red  sea.  Strab.  16. 

AntiphIlus,  an  Athenian  who  succeeded 
Leosthenes  at  the  siege  of  Lamia  against  Anti- 
pater.  Diod.  18. - A  noble  painter  who  re¬ 

presented  a  youth  leaning  over  a  fire,  and 
blowing  it,  from  which  the  whole  house  seemed 
to  be  illuminated.  He  was  an  Egyptian  by 
birth :  he  imitated  Apelles,  and  was  disciple  to 
Ctesidemus.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Antiphon,  a  poet. — A  native  of  Rhamnusia, 
called  Nestor,  for  his  eloquence  and  pmdence, 
the  16  orations  that  are  extant  under  his  name, 

are  supposititious. - An  orator  who  promised 

Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  that  he  VK'uld  6et 
on  fire  the  citadel  of  Athens,  for  which  he  was 
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put  to  death  at  tho  instigation  of  Ztemoetlienes. 

Cic.  de  Div. 2. —  Plat,  in  Alcib.  and  Demosth. - 

A  poet  who  wrote  on  agriculture.  Athen. - 

Au  author  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  peacocks 

- A  rich  man  introduced  by  Xenophon  as 

disputing  with  Socrates. - An  Athenian  who 

interpreted  dreams,  and  wrote  an  history  of  his 
art.  Cic.  de  Div.  1  &  2. - A  foolish  rheto¬ 
rician. - A  poet  of  Attica,  who  wrote  trage¬ 

dies,  epic  poems,  and  orations.  Dionysius  put 
him  to  death  because  he  refused  to  praise  his 
compositions.  Being  once  asked  by  the  tyrant, 
what;  brass  was  the  best?  he  answered,  that 
with  which  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton  are  made.  Plut. — Aristot. 

AntiphOnus,  a  son  of  Priam,  who  went 
■with  his  father  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to  re¬ 
deem  Hector.  Homer.  II.  24. 

AntIphus,  a  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Aga¬ 
memnon  during  the  Trojan  war. - -A  son  of 

Thessalus,  grandson  to  Hercules.  He  went  to 

the  Trojan  war  with  30  ships.  Homer.  II. - 

An  intimate  friend  of  Ulysses.  Homer.  Od.  17. 

- A  brother  to  Ctimenus,  was  son  of  Ga- 

nyctor,  the  Naupactian.  These  two  brothers 
murdered  the  poet  Hesiod,  on  the  false  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  had  offered  violence  to  their 
sister,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea.  The 
poet’s  dog  discovered  them,  and  they  were 
seized  and  convicted  of  the  murder.  Pint,  de 
Solert.  Anim. 

Antipcenus,  a  noble  Theban,  whose  daugh¬ 
ters  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  public  safety. 
Vid.  Androclea. 

AntipOlis,  a  city  of  Gaul,  built  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Marseilles.  Tacit.  2,  Hist.  c.  15. 

Antirrhum,  a  promontory  of  iEtolia,  op¬ 
posite  Itliium  in  Peloponnesus. 

Antissa,  a  citv  at  the  north  of  Lesbos. - 

An  island  near  it.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  287. — 
P /in.  2,  c.  89. 

Antisthenes,  a  philosopher,  born  of  an 
Athenian  father,  and  of  a  Phrygian  mother. 
He  taught  rhetoric,  and  had  among  his  pupils 
the  famous  Diogenes ;  but  when  he  had  heard 
Socrates,  he  shut  up  his  school,  and  told  his 
pupils,  “  Go  seek  for  yourselves  a  master,  I 
have  now  found  one.”  He  was  the  head  of 
the  sect  of  the  Cynic  philosophers.  One  of 
his  pupils  asked  him,  what  philosophy  had 
taught  him?  “  To  live  with  myself,”  said 
he.  He  sold  his  all,  and  preserved  only  a 
very  ragged  coat,  which  drew  the  attention  of 
Socrates,  and  tempted  him  to  say  to  the  Cynic, 
who  carried  his  contempt  of  dress  too  far, 
“  Antisthenes,  I  see  thy  vanity  through  the 
holes  of  thy  coat.”  Antisthenes  taught  the 
unity  of  God,  but  he  recommended  suicide. 
Some  of  his  letters  are  extant.  His  doctrines 
of  austerity  were  followed  as  long  as  he  was 
himself  an  example  of  the  Cynical  character, 
but  after  his  death  they  were  all  forgotten. 
Antisthenes  flourished  396  years  B.  C.  Cic  de 

Orat.  3,  c.  35. — Diog.  6. — Plut.  in  Lyc. - -A 

disciple  of  Heraclitus. — — An  historian  of 
Rhodes.  Dwg. 

Antistius  Labeo,  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
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Rome,  who  defended  the  liberties  of  his  conn* 
try  against  Augustus,  for  which  he  is  taxed  o* 
madness  by  Horat.  1  Sat.  3,  v.  82. — Sueton  .in 

Aug.  54. - Petro  of  Gabii,  was  the  author  d 

a  celebrated  treaty  between  Rome  and  his 
country,  in  the  age  of  Tarquin  the  proud. 

Dionys.  Hal.  4. - -C.  Reginus,  a  lieutenant  of 

Cassar  in  Gaul.  Ca>s.  bell.  G.  6  &  7. - A  sol¬ 

dier  of  Pompey’s  army,  so  confident  of  his  va¬ 
lour  that  he  challenged  all  the  adherents  of 
Caesar.  Hirt.  25,  Hisp.  bell. 

Antitaurus,  one  of  the  branches  of  mount 
Taurus,  which  runs  in  a  north-east  direction 
through  Cappadocia  towards  Armenia  and  the 
Euphrates. 

Antithetjs,  an  Athenian  archon.  Paus.  7, 
c.  17. 

Antium,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  built  by 
Ascanias,  or,  according  to  others,  by  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  upon  a  promontory  32  miles 
from  Ostium.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Yolsci, 
who  made  war  against  the  Romans  for  above 
200  years.  Camillus  took  it,  and  carried  all 
the  beaks  of  their  ships  to  Rome,  and  placed 
them  in  the  Forum  on  a  tribunal,  which  from 
thence  was  called  Rostrum.  This  town  was 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune,  whose 
statues  when  consulted,  gave  oracles  by  a 
nodding  of  the  head,  or  other  different  signs. 
Nero  was  born  there.  Cic.  de  Div.  1. — Horat. 
1,  od.  35. 

AntoaiEnes,  the  last  king  of  Corinth.  Af¬ 
ter  his  death,  magistrates  with  regal  authority 
were  annually  chosen. 

AntOnia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Antony, 
the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  708.  It  abrogated  the 
lex  Atia,  and  renewed  the  lex  Cornelia ,  by  taking 
away  from  the  people  the  privilege  of  choosing 
priests,  and  restoring  it  to  the  college  of 
priests,  to  which  it  originally  belonged.  Div. 

44. - Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  703. 

It  ordained  that  a  new  decury  of  judges 
should  be  added  to  the  two  former,  and  that 
they  should  be  chosen  from  the  centurions. 

Cic.  in  Philip.  1  &  5. - Another  by  the  same. 

It  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  people,  to  those 
who  were  condemned  de  maj estate,  or  of  per¬ 
fidious  measures  against  the  state. - Another 

by  the  same,  during  his  triumvirate.  It  made 
it  a  capital  offence  to  propose  ever  after,  the 
election  of  a  dictator,  and  for  any  person  to 
accept  of  the  office.  Appian.  de  bell.  civ.  3. 

AntOnia,  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  by  Oc- 
tavia.  She  married  Domitius  TEnobarbus,  and 

was  mother  of  Nero,  and  two  daughters. - - 

A  sister  of  Germanicus. - A  daughter  of 

Claudius  and  ririia  Petina.  She  was  of  the 
family  of  the  Tubero’s,  and  was  repudiated 
for  her  levity.  Sueton.  in  Claud.  1. —  Tacit. 

Ann.  11. - The  wife  of  Drusus,  the  son  of 

Livia,  and  brother  of  Tiberius.  She  became 
mother  of  three  children,  Germanicus,  Cali¬ 
gula’s  father;  Claudius  the  emperor,  and  the 
debauched  Livia.  Her  husband  died  very 
early,  and  she  never  would  marry  again,  but 
spent  her  time  in  the  education  of  her  children 
Some  people  suppose  her  grandson  Caligula 
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ordered  her  to  be  poisoned,  A.D.  58.  Val. 

Mat.  4,  c.  3. - A  castle  of  Jerusalem,  which 

received  this  name  in  honour  of  M.  Antony. 

AntOnii,  a  patrician  and  plebeian  family, 
which  are  said  to  derive  their  origin  from 
Antones,  a  son  of  Hercules,  as  Pint,  in  Anton. 
informs  us. 

Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  & c. 

Antoninus,  sumamed  Pius,  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  This  prince  is  remarkable  for  all  the 
virtues  that  can  form  a  perfect  statesman,  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  king.  He  rebuilt  whatever  cities 
had  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former  reigns. 
In  cases  of  famine  or  inundation,  he  relieved 
the  distressed,  and  supplied  their  wants  with  his 
own  money.  He  suffered  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  to  remain  long  in  the  administration, 
that  no  opportunity  of  extortion  might  be 
given  to  new  comers.  In  his  behaviour  to  his 
subjects,  he  behaved  with  affability  and  hu¬ 
manity,  and  listened  with  patience  to  every 
complaint  brought  before  him.  When  told  of 
conquering  heroes,  he  said  with  Scipio,  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  life  and  preservation  of  a  citizen  to  the 
death  of  100  enemies.  He  did  not  persecute 
the  Christians  like  his  predecessors,  but  his 
life  was  a  scene  of  universal  benevolence. 
His  last  moments  were  easy,  though  preceded 
by  a  lingering  illness.  When  consul  of  Asia, 
he  lodged  at  Smyrna  in  the  house  of  a  sophist, 
who  in  civility  obliged  the  governor  to  change 
his  house  at  night.  The  sophist,  when  An¬ 
toninus  became  emperor,  visited  Rome,  and 
was  jocosely  desired  to  use  the  palace  as  his 
own  house,  without  any  apprehension  of  being 
turned  out  at  night.  He  extended  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Roman  province  in  Britain,  by 
raising  a  rampart  between  the  friths  of  Clyde 
and  Forth;  but  he  waged  no  wars  during  his 
reign,  and  only  repulsed  the  enemies  of  the 
empire  who  appeared  in  the  field.  He  died  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  25 
years,  A.  D.  161.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
adopted  son  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  surnamed 
the  philosopher,  a  prince  as  virtuous  as  his 
father.  He  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  his 
brother  L.  Verus,  whose  voluptuousness  and 
dissipation  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  mode¬ 
ration  of  the  philosopher.  During  their  reign, 
the  Qnadi,  Parthians,  and  Marcomanni  were 
defeated.  Antoninus  wrote  a  book  in  Greek, 
lntitled  ra  KaSr'  'tnvrov,  concerning  himself. 
Ihe  best  editions  of  which  are  the  4 to.  Cantab. 
1652,  and  the  8vo.  Oxon.  1704.  After  the 
war  with  the  Quadi  had  been  finished,  Verus 
uied  of  an  apoplexy,  and  Antoninus  survii  sd 
lnm  eight  years,  and  died  in  his  6lst  year, 
after  a  reign  of  19  years  and  ten  days.  Dio. 
Cassius.  —  Bassianus  Caracalla,  was  son  of  the 
emperor  Septimus  Severus,  celebrated  for  his 
cruelties.  He  killed  his  brother  Geta  in  his 
mother  s  arms,  and  attempted  to  destroy  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  observing  that  Aristotle 
was  one  of  those  who  sent  poison  to  Alex¬ 
ander.  lie  married  lus  mother,  and  publicly 
lived  with  her,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
People  of  Alexandria  to  say  that  he  wa3  an  1 
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CEdipus  and  his  wife  a  Jocasta.  This  joke  was 
fatal  to  them ;  and  the  emperor  to  punish 
their  ill  language,  slaughtered  many  thousands 
in  Alexandria.  After  assuming  the  name  and 
dress  of  Achilles,  and  styling  himself  the  con¬ 
queror  of  provinces  he  had  never  seen,  he  was 
assassinated  at  Edessa,  by  Macrinus,  April  8, 
in  the  4Sd  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  217.  His 
body  was  sent  to  his  wife  Julia,  who  stabbed 
herself  at  the  sis?  fit.  There  is  extant  a  Greek 
itinerary,  and  another  book  called  Iter  Bri- 
tannicum,  which  some  have  attributed  to  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  though  it  was  written  by 
a  person  of  that  name,  whose  age  is  unknowm. 

AntoniopOlis,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia. 
Marcell.  8. 

M.  Antonius  Gnipho,  a  poet  of  Gaul  wrho 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome ;  Cicero  and  other  il¬ 
lustrious  men  frequented  his  school.  He  never 
asked  any  thing  for  his  lectures,  whence  he 
received  more  from  the  liberality  of  his  pupils. 
Sueton.  de  Must.  Gr.  7. - An  orator,  grand¬ 

father  to  the  triumvir  of  the  same  name.  He 
was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius.  His 
head  wras  hung  in  the  Forum.  Val.  Max.  9, 

c.  2. — Lucan.  2,  v.  121. - Marcus,  the  eldest 

son  of  the  orator  of  the  same  name ;  who,  by 
means  of  Corta  and  Cethegus,  obtained  from 
the  senate  the  office,  of  managing  the  com  on 
the  maritime  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
unlimited  power.  This  gave  him  many  op¬ 
portunities  of  plundering  the  provinces  and 
enriching  himself.  He  died  of  a  broken 

heart.  Sallust.  Fran-. - Caius,  a  son  of  the 

orator  of  that  name.  He  obtained  a  troop  of 
horse  from  Sylla,  and  plundered  Acliaia..  He 
wras  earned  before  the  pretor  M.  Lucullus, 
and  banished  from  the  senate  by  the  censors, 
for  pillaging  the  allies,  and  refusing  to  appear 

when  summoned  before  justice. - Caius,  son 

of  Antonina  Caius,  was  consul  with  Cicero, 
assisted  him  to  destroy  the  conspiracy  of  Ca¬ 
tiline  in  Gaul.  He  wTentto  Macedonia,  as  his 
province,  and  fought  with  ill  success  against 
the  Dardani.  He  wras  accused  at  his  return, 

and  banished. - Marcus,  the  triumvir,  was 

grandson  to  the  orator,  M.  Antonius,  and  son 
of  Antonius,  surnamed  Cretensis,  from  his  wars 
in  Crete.  He  was  augur  and  tribune  of  the 
people,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  ambitious  view's.  He  always  entertained 
a  secret  resentment  against  Cicero,  which 
arose  from  Cicero’s  having  put  to  death  Com. 
Lentulus,  who  was  concerned  in  Catiline’s 
conspiracy.  This  Lentulus  had  married  An- 
tonius’s  mother  after  his  father’s  death.  When 
the  senate  was  torn  by  the  factions  of  Pom- 
pey’s  and  Cmsar’s  adherents,  Antony  pro¬ 
posed  that  both  should  lay  aside  the  command 
of  their  armies  in  the  provinces ;  but  as  this 
proposition  met  not  with  success,  he  privately 
retired  from  Rome  to  the  camp  of  Ca-sar,  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  march  his  army  to  Rome,  and  in 
support  of  his  attachment  ommanded  the 
left  wing  of  his  army  at  Pharsalia,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  premeditated  scheme,  offered  him  a 
diadem  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  people. 
When  Caesar  was  assassinated  in  the  senate 
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house,  hia  friend  Antony  spoke  an  oration  over 
his  body,  and  to  ingratiate  himself  and  his 
party  with  the  populace,  he  reminded  them  of 
the  liberal  treatment  they  had  received  from 
Caesar.  He  besieged  Mutina,  which  had  been 
allotted  to  I).  Brutus,  for  which  the  senate 
judged  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  republic,  at 
the  remonstration  of  Cicero.  He  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  consuls  Hirtus  and  Pansa,  and 
by  young  Caesar,  who  soon  after  joined  his 
interest  with  that  of  Antony,  and  formed  the 
celebrated  triumvirate,  which  was  established 
with  such  cruel  proscriptions  that  Antony  did 
not  even  spare  his  own  uncle  that  he  might 
strike  off  the  head  of  his  enemy  Cicero.  The 
triumvirate  divided  the  Roman  empire  among 
themselves ;  Lepidus  was  set  over  all  Italy, 
Augustus  the  west,  and  Antony  returned  into 
the  east,  where  he  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
different  conquests.  Antony  had  married 
Pulvia,  whom  he  repudiated  to  marry  Octavia 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  by  this  connexion 
to  strengthen  the  triumvirate.  He  assisted 
Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  against  the 
murderers  of  J.  Caesar,  and  he  buried  the 
body  of  M.  Brutus,  his  enemy,  in  a  most 
magnificent  manner.  During  his  residence  in 
the  east,  he  became  enamoured  of  tire  fair 
Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  and  repudiated 
Octavia  to  marry  her.  This  divorce  incensed 
Augustus,  who  now  prepared  to  deprive  An¬ 
tony  of  all  his  power.  Antony  assembled  all 
the  forces  of  the  east,  and  -with  Cleopatra 
marched  against  Octavius  Caesar.  These  two 
enemies  met  at  Actium,  where  a  naval  en¬ 
gagement  scon  began,  and  Cleopatra,  by  flying 
with  60  sail,  drew  Antony  from  the  battle, 
and  ruined  his  cause.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Antony  followed  Cleopatra  into 
Egypt,  where  he  was  soon  informed  of  the 
defection  of  <dl  his  allies  and  adherent?,  and 
saw  the  conqueror  on  his  shores.  He  stabbed 
himself,  and  Cleopatra  likewise  killed  herself 
with  the  bite  of  an  asp.  Antony  died  in  tiie 
56tli  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  30,  and  the  con¬ 
queror  shed  tears  when  he  was  informed  that 
his  enemy  was  no  more.  Antony  left  seven  chil¬ 
dren  by  his  three  wives.  He  has  been  blamed 
for  his  great  effeminacy,  for  liis  uncommon 
love  of  pleasures,  and  his  fondness  of  dj  ink¬ 
ing.  Jt  is  said  that  he  wrote  a  book  in  praise 
of  drunkenness.  He  was  fond  of  imitating 
Hercules,  from  wdiom,  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts,  he  was  descended ;  and  he  is  often 
represented  as  Hercules,  wdth  Cleopatra  in 
the  form  of  Omphale,  dressed  in  the  arms  of 
ner  submissive  lover,  and  beating  him  with 
her  sandals.  In  his  public  character,  Antony 
was  brave  and  courageous,  but  with  the  in¬ 
trepidity  of  Caesar,  he  possessed  all  his  volup¬ 
tuous  inclinations.  He  was  prodigal  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  and  did  not  scruple  to  call,  from  vanity, 
his  sons  by  Cleopatra,  kings  of  kings.  His 
fondness  for  low  company,  and  his  debauchery, 
form  the  best  parts  of  Cicero’s  philippics.  It 
is  said,  that  the  night  of  Caesar’s  murder,  Cas¬ 
sius  supped  with  Antony;  and  being  asked 
whether  he  had  a  dagger  with  him,  answered, 
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Yes,  if  you,  Antony,  aspire  to  sovereign 
power.  Plutarch  has  written  an  account  of 
his  life.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  685. — Horat.  ep.  9 
— Jav.  10,  v.  122. — C.  Nep.  ii  Attic. — Cic  in 

Philip. — Justin.  41  &  42. - Julius,  son  of 

Antoc.y  the  triumvir,  by  Fulvia,  was  consul 
with  Paulus  Fabius  Maximus.  He  was  sur- 
named  Africanus,  and  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Augustus.  Some  say  that  he  killed  him¬ 
self.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  an  heroic 
poem  on  Diomede,  in  12  books.  Horace  de¬ 
dicated  his  4  Od.  2  to  him.  Tacit.  4,  Ann .  c. 

44. - Lucius,  the  triumvir’s  brother,  was 

besieged  in  Pelusium  by  Augustus,  and 
obliged  to  surrender  himself  wdth  300  men  by 
famine.  The  conqueror  spared  his  life.  Some 
say  that  he  wras  killed  at  the  shrine  of  Caesar. 

- A  noble  but  unfortunate  youth.  His 

father,  Julius,  was  put  to  death  by  Augustus, 
for  has  criminal  conversation  with  Julia,  and  he 
himself  wTas  removed  to  Marseilles,  on  pretence 
of  finishing  his  education.  Tacit.  4,  Ann.  c. 
44. - Felix,  a  freedman  of  Claudius,  ap¬ 

pointed  governor  of  Judea.  He  married  Dru- 
silla,  the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Tacit.  4,  Hist.  9. - Flamma,  a  Roman,  con¬ 

demned  for  extortion,  under  Vespasian.  Tacu. 
Hist.  4,  c.  45. - Musa,  a  physician  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  Plin.  29,  c.  1. - Merenda,  a  de¬ 

cemvir  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  304.  Liv.  3,  c.  35. 

- Q.  Merenda,  a  military  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 

332.  Liv.  4,  c.  42. 

AntorIdes,  a  painter,  disciple  to  Aristip¬ 
pus.  Plin. 

Antylla.  Vid.  Anthylla. 

Anubis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  man  wdth  the  head  of  a 
dog,  because  when  Osiris  went  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  against  India,  Anubis  accompanied  him, 
and  clothed  himself  in  a  sheep’s  skin.  His 
worship  was  introduced  from  Egypt  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  He  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  Mercury,  because  he  is  sometimes  re¬ 
presented  wdth  a  caduceus.  Some  make  him 
son  of  Osiris,  others,  his  brother.  Diod.  1. — 
Lucan.  8,  v.  331. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  686. — Plat, 
de  lsid.  Sf  Osirid . — Herodot.  4. — Virg.  JEn.  L  v 
698. 

Anxixjs,  a  river  of  Armenia  falling  in^o 
the  Euphrates. 

Anxlr,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  taken  bv  tne 
Romans  A.  U.  C.  348.  It  was  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  who  is  called  Jupiter  Anxur.  Lit. 
4,  c.  59. — Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  26. — Lucan.  3, 
v.  84. — Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  799. 

Anyta,  a  Greek  woman,  some  of  whose 
elegant  verses  are  stiil  extant. 

AnYtus,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who, 
with  Melitus  and  Lycon,  accused  Socrates  of 
impiety,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  condemna¬ 
tion.  These  false  accusers  were  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians.  Dipg. — JElian. 
V.  H.  2,  c.  13. — Horat.  2,  Sat.  4,  v.  3. — Pint, 
in  Alcih. - One  of  the  T  itans. 

Anzabe,  a  river  near  the  Tigris.  Marcel. 
18. 

Aollius,  a  son  of  Romulus  by  Heisilia, 
afterwards  called  Abillius. 


Aon  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  came  to  Eu- 
ixjea  and  Boeotia,  from  Apulia,  where  he  col¬ 
lected  the  inhabitants  into  cities,  and  reigned 
over  them.  They  were  called  Aones,  and  the 
country  Aonia,  from  him. 

Aones,  the  inhabitants  of  Aonia,  called 
afterwards  Boeotia.  They  came  there  in  the 
age  of  Cadmus,  and  obtained  his  leave  to 
settle  with  the  Phoenicians.  The  muses  have 
been  called  Aonides,  because  Aonia  was  more 
particularly  frequented  by  them.  Paus.  9,  c. 

5 _ Ovid.  Met.  3,  7,  10,  13.  Trist.  el.  v.  10. 

Fast.  3,  v.  456. 1.  4,  v.  245. —  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  11. 

Aonia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Boeotia. 

Aoris,  a  famous  hunter,  son  of  Aras  king 
of  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  liis  sister  Ara- 
thyraea,  that  he  called  part  of  the  country  by 

her  name.  Pans.  2,  c.  12. - The  wife  of 

Neleus,  called  more  commonly  Cliloris.  Id. 
9,  c.  36. 

Aornos,  Aornus,  Aornis,  a  lofty  rock  in 
India,  taken  by  Alexander.  Hercules  had 
besieged  it,  but  was  never  able  to  conquer  it. 
Curt.  8,  c.  11. — Arrian.  4. — Strab.  15. — Pint. 

in  Alex. - A  place  of  Epirus  with  an  oracle. 

Paus.  9,  c.  80. - A  certain  lake  near  Tar- 

tessus. - Another  near  Baias  and  Puteoli. 

It  is  also  called  Avernus. 

Aoti,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the  Getse  on 
the  Ister.  Plin.  4. 

ApaIt.*,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor.  Strab. 

Apama,  a  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  who 

married  Pharnabazus  satrap  of  Ionia. - A 

daughter  of  Antiochus.  Paus.  1,  c.  8. 

Apame,  the  mother  of  Nicomedes  by  Pru- 
sius  king  of  Bithynia. - The  mother  of  An¬ 

tiochus  Soter  by  Seleucus  Nicanor.  Soter 
founded  a  city  which  he  called  by  his  mother’s 
name. 

ApamIa,  ApamIa,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on 

the  Marsyas. - A  city  of  Bithynia. - Of 

Media. - M  esopotamia. - Another  near  the 

Tigris. 

Aparni,  a  nation  of  shepherds  near  the 
Caspian  sea.  Strab. 

ApatUria,  a  festival  of  Athens,  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  cnrary,  deceit,  because  it 
was  instituted  in  memory  of  a  stratagem  by 
which  Xanthus  king  of  Boeotia  was  killed  by 
Melanthus  king  of  Athens,  upon  the  following 
occasion :  when  a  war  arose  between  the 
Boeotians  and  Athenians  about  a  piece  of 
ground  which  divided  their  territories,  Xanthus 
made  a  proposal  to  the  Athenian  king  to  de¬ 
cide  the  battle  by  single  combat.  Thymoetes, 
who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  re¬ 
fused,  and  his  successor  Melanthus  accepted 
the  challenge  When  they  began  the  engage¬ 
ment,  Melanthus  exclaimed,  that  his  antago¬ 
nist  had  some  person  behind  him  to  support 
him ,  upon  which  Xanthus  looked  behind, 
and  was  Killed  by  Melanthus.  From  this 
success  Jupiter  was  called  cnrciTrjviop,  deceiver, 
and  Bacchus,  who  was  supposed  to  be  behind 
Xanthus,  was  called  1V1  eXavaiyic,  clothed  in 
the  skin  of  a  black  goat.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  curaropia,  i.  e.  ouorooia,  because 
urn  the  day  of  the  festival,  the  children  at 
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companied  their  fathers  to  be  registered 
among  the  citizens.  The  festivals  lasted  three 
days.  'The  hist  day  was  called  dopma,  be¬ 
cause  suppers,  dop7roi,  were  prepared  for  eacn 
separate  tribe.  The  second  day  was  called 
avappvm  arro  rov  ava>  epvsiv,  because  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  to  J  upiter  and  Minerva,  and 
the  head  of  the  victims  was  generally  turned 
up  towards  the  heavens.  The  third  was 
called  Koi/pfumc,  from  Kovpog,  a  youth,  or 
icovpa,  shaving ,  because  the  young  men  had 
their  hair  cut  off  before  they  were  registered, 
when  their  parents  swore  that  they  were 
freeborn  Athenians.  They  generally  sacri¬ 
ficed  two  ewes  and  a  slie-goat  to  Diana. 
This  festival  was  adopted  by  the  Ionians 
except  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  and  Colo 
phon. - A  surname  of  Minerva. - Of  Venus. 

Apeauros,  a  mountain  in  Peloponnesus.  Po¬ 
ly  b.  4. 

A pella,  a  w’ord,  Horat.  1 ,  Sat. 5,  v.  10,  which 
has  given  much  trouble  to  critics  and  commen¬ 
tators.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  circumscribed, 
an  epithet  highly  applicable  to  a  Jew'.  Others 
maintain  that  it  is  a  proper  name,  upon  the 
authority  of  Cicero  ad  Attic.  12.  ep.  19,  who 
mentions  a  person  of  the  same  name. 

Apelles,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Cos,  or,  as 
others  say,  of  Ephesus  son  of  Pitliius.  He 
lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
honoured  him  so  much  tha*  he  forbad  anv 
man  but  Apelles  to  draw  his  picture.  He  wa* 
so  attentive  to  his  profession  that  he  nevei 
spent  a  day  without  employing  his  pencil, 
whence  the  proverb  of  Nulla  dies  sine  linea . 
His  most  perfect  picture  was  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene,  which  was  not  totally  finished  when  the 
painter  died.  He  made  a  painting  of  Alex¬ 
ander  holding  thunder  in  his  hand,  so  much 
like  life,  that  Pliny,  who  saw  it,  says  that  the 
hand  of  the  king  with  the  thunder  seemed  to 
come  out  of  the  picture.  This  picture  was 
placed  in  Diana’s  temple  at  Ephesus.  He 
made  another  of  Alexander,  but  the  king  ex¬ 
pressed  not  much  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  it  ; 
and  at  that  moment  a  horse  passing  by,  neighed 
at  the  horse  winch  was  represented  in  the 
piece,  supposing  it  to  be  alive;  upon  which 
the  painter  said,  “  one  would  imagine  that  tie 
lio«»e  is  a  better  judge  of  painting  than  your 
majesty.”  When  Alexander  ordered  him  to 
draw  the  picture  of  Cnmpaspe,  one  of  Ln 
mistresses,  Apelles  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  the  king  permitted  him  to  marry  her.  He 
wrote  three  volumes  upon  painting,  winch 
were  still  extant  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  accused  in  Egypt  of  con¬ 
spiring  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  he 
would  have  been  put  to  death  had  not  the  real 
conspirator  discovered  himself,  and  saved  the 
painter.  Apelles  never  put  his  name  to  any 
pictures  but  three;  a  sleeping  Venus,  Venu9 
Anadyomene,  and  an  Alexander.  The  pro¬ 
verb  of  Ne  sutoi'  ultra  crepidam,  is  applied  to 
him  by  some.  Plin.  35,  c.  10 . — Horat.  2.  ep 
1,  v  238.— Cic.  in  Famil.  1,  ep.  9. — Ovid,  de 

Art.  Am.  3,  v.  401. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  11.- - 

A  'Macedonian  general,  &c. 
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ApeLlTcon,  a  Teian  peripatetic  philosopher, 
whose  fondness  for  books  was  so  great  that  he 
is  accused  of  stealing  them,  when  he  could  not 
obtain  them  with  money.  He  bought  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  hut 
greatly  disfigured  them  by  his  frequent  inter¬ 
polations.  The  extensive  library  which  he 
had  collected  at  Athens,  was  earned  to  Home 
when  Sylla  had  conquered  the  capital  of  Attica, 
and  among  the  valuable  books  was  found  an 
original  manuscript  of  Aristotle.  He  died 
about  86  years  before  Christ.  Strab.  13. 

AppennInus,  a  ridge  of  high  mountains 
which  run  through  the  middle  of  Italy,  from 
Liguria  to  Ariminum.  They  are  joined  to  the 
Alps.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  ran  across 
Sicily  by  Rhegium  before  Italy  was  separated 
from  Sicily.  Lucan.  2,  v.  306. —  Ovid.  Met.  2, 
r.  226. — Ital.  4,  v.  743. — Strab.  2. — Mela,  2,c.  4. 

Aper,  Marcus,  a  Latin  orator  of  Gaul, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  politician,  as 
well  as  by  his  genius.  The  dialogue  of  the 
orators,  inserted  with  the  works  of  Tacitus 
and  Quintilian,  is  attributed  to  him.  He  died 
A.  D.  85. - Another.  Vid.  Numerianus. 

Aperopia,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis.  Pans.  2,  c.  34. 

ApEsus,  Apesas,  or  Apesantas,  a  mountain 
of  Peloponnesus,  near  Lema.  Stat.  in  Tlieb. 
3,  v.  461. 

Aphaca,  a  town  of  Palestine,  where  Venus 
was  worshipped,  and  where  she  had  a  temple 
and  an  oracle. 

Aph5;a,  a  name  of  Diana,  who  had  a  temple 
in  ASgina.  Pans.  2,  c.  30. 

Aphar,  the  capital  city  of  Arabia,  near  the 
Red  sea.  Amrian.  in  Peripl. 

ApharEtus,  fell  in  love  with  Marpessa, 
daughter  of  CEnomaus,  and  carried  her  away. 

Aphareus,  a  king  of  Messenia,  who  married 
Arene,  daughter  of  (Ebalus,  by  whom  he  had 

three  sons.  Paus.  3.  c.  1 - A  relation  of 

Isocrates,  who  wTOte  37  tragedies. 

Aphas,  a  river  of  Greece,  which  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Ambracia.  Plin.  4,  c.  1. 

Aphellas,  a  king  of  Cyrene,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce  all 
Africa  under  his  power.  Justin.  22,  c.  7. 

AphEsas,  a  mountain  in  Peloponnesus, 
whence,  as  the  poets  have  imagined,  Perseus 
attempted  to  fly  to  heaven.  Stat.  3,  Theb.  v. 
461. 

AphEtje,  a  city  of  Magnesia,  where  the  ship 
Argo  was  launched.  Apollod. 

Aphidas,  a  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia. 
Paus.  8. 

Aphidna,  a  part  of  Attica,  which  received 
.ts  name  from  Aphidnus,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Theseus.  Herodot. 

Aphidnus,  a  friend  of  Aeneas,  killed  by 
Tumus.  Virg.  2En.  9,  v.  702. 

Apho  bEtus,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Alexander.  Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

ApiirIces,  an  Indian  prince,  who  defended 
the  rock  Aornus  with  20,000  foot  and  15  ele- 
hants.  He  was  killed  by  his  troops,  and  his 
ead  sent  to  Alexander. 

Aphrodibia.  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf, 
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where  Venus  is  worshipped.—— Festivals  in 
honour  of  Venus,  celebrated  in  different  parts 
of  Greece,  but  chiefly  in  Cyprus.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Cinyras,  from  whose 
family  the  priests  of  the  goddess  were  always 
chosen.  All  those  that  were  initiated  offered  a 
piece  of  money  to  Venus,  as  a  harlot,  and  re¬ 
ceived,  as  a  mark  of  the  favours  of  the  goddess, 
a  measure  of  salt  and  a  <pa\\og ;  the  salt  be¬ 
cause  Venus  arose  from  the  sea,  the  0aXXog, 
because  she  is  the  goddess  of  wantonness. 
They  were  celebrated  at  Corinth  by  harlots, 
and  in  every  part  of  Greece  they  were  very 
much  frequented.  Strab.  14. — Athen. 

Aphrosidias,  a  town  of  Caria,  sacred  to 
Venus.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  62. 

Aphbodisium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  by 
Diomede  in  honour  of  Venus. 

AphrodIsum,  a  city  on  the  eastern  parts 
of  Cyprus,  nine  miles  from  Salamis. - A  pro¬ 

montory  with  an  island  of  the  same  name  on 
the  coast  of  Spain.  Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Aphrodite,  the  Grecian  name  of  Venus, 
from  a<ppog,  froth,  because  Venus  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean. 
Hesiod.  Th.  195. — I  Jaus.  36,  c.  5. 

AphVte  or  Aphytis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  nea. 
Pallena,  where  Jupiter  Ammon  was  worship¬ 
ped.  Lysander  besieged  the  town ;  but  the 
god  of  the  place  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  advised  him  to  raise  the  siege,  which  he 
immediately  did.  Paus.  3,  c.  18. 

Apia,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  it  received  from  king  Apis.  It  was 
afterwards  called  /Egialea,  Pelasgia,  Argia, 
and  at  last  Peloponnesus,  or  the  island  of  Pe- 

lops.  Homer.  11.  1,  v.  270. - Also  the  name 

of  the  earth,  worshipped  among  the  Lydians  as 
a  powerful  deity.  Herodot.  4,  c.  59. 

Apianus,  or  Apion,  was  bom  at  Oasis  ;  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of 
which  he  was  deemed  a  citizen.  He  succeeded 
Theus  in  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  and  wrote  a  book  against  the  Jews, 
which  Josephus  refuted.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  to  which  the  people  of  Alex¬ 
andria  sent  to  Caligula,  to  complain  of  the 
Jews.  Seneca,  ep.  88. —  Plin.  proof.  Hist. 

Apicata,  married  Sejanus,  by  whom  she 
had  three  children.  She  was  repudiated.  Tacit. 
Ann.  4,  c.  3. 

Apiciijs,  a  famous  glutton  in  Rome.  There 
were  three  of  the  same  name,  all  famous  for 
their  voracious  appetite.  The  first  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  the  second  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  third  under 
Trajan.  The  second  was  the  most  famous,  as 
he  wrote  a  book  on  the  pleasures  and  incite¬ 
ments  of  eating.  He  hanged  himself  after  he 
had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate. 
The  best  edition  of  Apicius  Caelius  de  arte  co- 
quinaria  is  that  of  Amst.  12mo.  1709.  Juv.  11, 
v.  3. — Martial.  2,  ep.  69. 

Apidanus,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Thes¬ 
saly,  flowing  into  the  Peneus,  above  Larissa. 
Lucan.  6,  v.  372. 

ApIna,  and  Apina?.,  a  city  of  Apulia,  de¬ 
stroyed  with  Trica,  in  its  neighbourhood,  by 


Diouiede  a ;  whence  came  the  proverb  of  Afiina 
et  Trica,  to  express  tritiing  things.  Martial.  14, 
ep.  1. — Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Apioi.a  and  Apiolm,  a  towm  of  Italy,  taken 
by  Tarquin  the  proud.  The  Roman  capitol 
was  begun  with  the  spoils  taken  from  that 
city.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Apion,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus. - A  gram¬ 

marian.  [  Vid.  Apianus.] 

Apis,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice.  Some 
say  that  Apollo  wras  liis  father,  and  that  he  was 
king  of  Argos,  while  others  called  him  king  of 
Sieyon,  and  fix  the  time  of  his  reign  above  200 
years  earlier,  which  is  enough  to  shew  he  is 
but  obscurely  known,  if  known  at  all.  He  was 
a  native  of  Naupactum,  and  descended  from 
Inachus.  He  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  as  he  had  been  munificent  and  humane 
■“tt  his  subjects.  The  country  where  he  reigned 
was  called  Apia ;  afterwards  it  received  the 
name  of  Pelasgia,  Argia,  or  Argons,  and  at 
last  that  of  Peloponnesus,  from  Pelops.  Some, 
amongst  whom  is  Varro,  and  St.  Augustine, 
have  imagined  that  Apis  went  to  Egypt  with 
a  colony  of  Greeks,  and  that  he  civilized  the 
inhabitants,  and  polished  their  manners,  for 
which  they  made  him  a  god  after  (leach,  and 
paid  divine  honours  to  him  under  the  name  of 
Serapis.  This  tradition,  according  to  some  of 
the  moderns,  is  without  foundation.  Mschyl. 
in  Suppl. — August,  de  Civ.  Dei.  18,  c.  5. — Paus. 

2,  c.  5. — Apollod.  2,  c.  1. - A  son  of  Jason, 

bom  in  Arcadia ;  he  was  killed  by  the  horses 

of  yEtolus.  Paus.  5,  c.  1. - A  town  of  Egypt, 

o:i  the  lake  Marcotis. - A  god  of  the  Egp- 

tians,  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  ox. 
Some  say  that  Isis  and  Osiris  are  the  deities 
worshipped  under  this  name,  because  during 
their  reign  they  taught  the  Egyptians  agri¬ 
culture.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  soul 
of  Osiris  wras  really  departed  into  the  ox, 
where  it  wished  to  dwell,  because  that  animal 
had  been  of  the  most  essential  service  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  Osiris  had 
introduced  into  Egypt.  The  ox  that  was 
chosen,  was  always  distinguished  by  particular 
marks :  his  body  was  black ;  he  had  a  square 
w'hite  spot  upon  the  forehead,  the  figure  of  an 
eagle  upon  the  back,  a  knot  under  the  tongue 
like  a  beetle,  the  hairs  of  his  tail  were  double, 
and  his  right  side  wras  marked  with  a  whitish 
spot,  resembling  the  crescent  of  the  moon. 
Without  these,  an  ox  could  not  be  taken  as  the 
god  Apis ;  and  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  the 
priests  gave  these  distinguishing  characteristics 
to  the  animal,  on  which  their  credit,  and  even 
prosperity  depended.  The  festival  of  Apis 
lasted  seven  days ;  the  ox  was  led  in  a  solemn 
procession  by  the  priests,  and  every  one  was 
anxious  to  receive  him  into  his  house,  anU  it 
wras  believed  that  the  children  who  smelt  h»s 
breath  received  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 
The  ox  was  conducted  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
with  much  ceremony,  and  if  he  had  lived  to 
the  time  which  their  sacred  books  allowed, 
they  drowned  him  in  the  river,  and  embalmed 
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his  body,  and  buried  it  in  solemn  stato  in  the 
city  of  Memphis.  After  his  death,  which 
sometimes  was  natural,  the  greatest  cries  and 
lamentations  were  heard  in  Egypt,  as  if  Osiris 
was  just  dead ;  the  priests  shaved  their  heads, 
which  wras  a  sign  of  the  deepest  mourning. 
This  continued  till  another  ox  appeared  with 
the  proper  characteristics  to  succeed  as  the 
deity,  which  was  followed  with  the  greatest 
acclamations  as  if  Osiris  was  returned  to  life. 
This  ox  which  was  found  to  represent  Apis, 
wras  left  40  days  in  the  city  of  the  Nile  before 
he  was  carried  to  Memphis,  during  which  time 
none  but  women  were  permitted  to  appear 
before  him,  and  this  they  performed  according 
to  their  superstitious  notions,  in  a  w’anton  and 
indecent  manner.  There  was  also  an  ox  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Heliopolis,  under  the  name  of 
Mnevis  ;  some  suppose  that  he  was  Osiris,  but 
others  maintain  that  the  Apis  of  Memphis  was 
sacred  to  Osiris,  and  Mnevis  to  Isis.  When 
Cambyses  came  into  Egypt,  the  people  w’ere 
celebrating  the  festivals  of  Apis  with  every 
mark  of  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  conqueror 
interpreted  as  an  insult  upon  himself.  He 
called  the  priests  of  Apis,  and  ordered  the 
deity  itself  to  come  before  him.  When  he 
saw  that  an  ox  was  the  object  of  their  vene¬ 
ration,  and  the  cause  of  such  rejoicings,  he 
wounded  it  on  the  thigh,  ordered  the 
priests  to  be  chastised,  and  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  slaughter  such  as  were  found  cele¬ 
brating  such  riotous  festivals.  The  god  Apis 
had  generally  two  stables,  or  rather  temples. 
If  he  eat  from  the  hand,  it  was  a  favourable 
omen  ;  but  if  he  refused  the  food  that  was  of¬ 
fered  him,  it  was  interpreted  as  unlucky.  From 
this,  Germanicus,  when  he  visited  Egypt,  drew 
the  omens  of  his  approaching  death.  When 
his  oracle  was  consulted,  incense  wras  burnt  on 
an  altar,  and  a  pieee  of  money  placed  upon  it, 
after  which  the  people  that  washed  to  know 
futurity,  applied  their  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the 
God,  and  immediately  retired,  stopping  their 
ears  till  they  had  departed  from  the  temple 
The  first  sounds  that  were  heard,  w’ere  taken 
as  the  answrer  of  the  oracle  to  their  questions. 
Paus.  7,  c.  22. — Ilerndoc.  2  &  3. — Plin.  8,  c.  38, 
&c. — Strab.  7. — Pluc.  vi  Isid.  and  Osir. — Apollod. 
1.  c.  7.  1.  2,  c.  1. — Mela,  1,  c.  9. — Plin.  8,  c 
39,  Ac. — Strab.  7. — JElian.  V.  H.  4  &  6. — Diod 
1. 

Apitius  Galba,  a  celebrated  buffoon  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius.  Juv.  5,  v.  4. 

ApoixinAres  t.udi  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Apollo.  They  originated 
from  the  following  circumstance ;  an  old  pro¬ 
phetic  poem  informed  the  Romans  that  if  they 
instituted  yearly  games  to  Apollo,  and  made 
collection  of  money  for  his  service,  they  would 
be  able  to  repel  the  enemy  whose  approach 
already  signified  their  destruction.  Ihe  firs*' 
time  they  were  celebrated,  Rome  was  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly 
the  people  rushed  out  of  the  city,  and  saw  a 
cloud  of  arrows  discharged  from  the  sky  on  die 
troops  of  the  enemy.  With  this  heavenly  as¬ 
sistance  the}’  easily  obtained  the  vk-torv*  Tike 
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people  generally  sat  crowned  with  laurel  at  the 
representation  of  these  games,  which  were 
usually  celebrated  at  the  option  of  the  pretor, 
till  the  year  U.  C.  .545,  when  a  law  was  passed 
to  settle  the  celebration  yearly  on  the  same  day 
about  the  nones  of  July.  When  this  alteration 
happened,  Rome  was  infested  with  a  dreadful 
pestilence,  which  however  seemed  to  be  ap¬ 
peased  by  this  act  of  religion.  Liv.  25,  c.  12. 

Afollinaris,  C.  Sulpitius,  a  grammarian 
of  Carthage,  in  the  second  century,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  verses  pre¬ 
fixed  to  Terence’s  plays  as  argument. 

ApollinIdes,  a  Greek  in  the  wars  of  Darius 
and  Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  4,  c.  5. 

ApollInis  arx,  a  place  at  the  entrance  of 

the  Sibyl  s  cave.  Vir y.  JEu.  6. - Prom  on - 

torium,  a  promontory  of  Africa. - Liv.  SO,  c. 

9 4. - -Templum,  a  place  in  Thrace, - in  Ly- 

cia.  Mian.  V.  H.  6,  c.  9. 

Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  called 
also  Phoebus,  is  often  confounded  with  the  sun. 
According  to  Cicero,  3  de  Nat.  Dear,  there  were 
four  persons  of  this  name.  The  first  was  son 
of  Vulcan,  and  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  The  second  was  son  of  Corybas,  and 
was  bom  in  Crete,  for  the  dominion  of  which  he 
disputed  even  with  Jupiter  himself.  The  third 
was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  came  from 
the  nations  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delphi, 
^he  fourth  was  born  in  Arcadia,  and  called 
Nomion,  ot  cause  he  gave  laws  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  To  the  son  cf  Jupiter  and  Latona  all 
the  actions  of  the  others  seem  to  have  been 
attributed.  The  Apollo,  son  of  Vulcan,  was 
the  same  as  the  Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
was  the  most  ancient,  from  whom  the  actions 
of  the  others  have  been  copied.  The  three 
others  seem  to  be  of  Grecian  origin.  The  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  son  of  Latona  was  born  in  the 
floating  island  of  Delos,  is  taken  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  mytliology,  which  asserts  that  the  son  of 
Vulcan,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Orus,  was 
saved  by  his  mother  Isis  from  the  persecution 
of  fyphon,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Latona, 
who  concealed  him  in  the  island  of  Chemmis. 

‘  W  hen  Latona  was  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  Juno, 
who  was  ever  jealous  of  her  husband’s  amours, 
raised  the  serpent  Python  to  torment  Latona, 
who  was  refused  a  place  to  give  birth  to  her 
children,  till  Neptune,  moved  at  the  severity  of 
her  fate,  raised  the  island  of  Delos  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  Latona  brought  forth 
Apollo  and  Diana.  Apollo  was  the  god  of  all 
the  fine  arts,  of  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and 
eloquence,  of  all  which  he  was  deemed  the  in¬ 
ventor.  He  had  received  from  Jupiter  the 
power  of  knowing  futurity,  and  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  gods  whose  oracles  were  in  general 
repute  Over  the  world.  His  amours  with  Leu- 
;othoe,  Daphne,  Issa,  Bolina,  Coronis,  Cly- 
^ene,  Cyrene,  Chione,  Acacallis,  Calliope,  &cc. 
are  well  known,  and  the  various  shapes  he 
assumed  to  gratify  his  passion.  He  was  very 
fond  of  young  Hyacynthus,  whom  be  accident¬ 
ly  killed  with  a  quoit;  as  also  of  Cyparissus, 
who  was  changed  into  a  cypress  tree.  When  his 
•on  Ascula’dus  had  been  killed  with  the  thun¬ 


ders  of  Jupiter,  for  raising  the  dead  to  life, 
Apollo,  in  his  resentment,  killed  the  Cyclops 
who  had  fabricated  the  thunderbolts.  Jupiter 
was  incensed  at  this  act  of  violence,  and  be 
banished  Apollo  from  heaven,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  dignity.  The  exiled  deity  came  to 
Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly,  and  hired  himself 
to  be  one  of  his  shepherds,  in  which  ignoble  em¬ 
ployment  he  remained  nine  years  ;  from  which 
circumstance  he  was  called  the  god  of  shep¬ 
herds,  and  at  his  sacrifices  a  wolf  was  generally 
offered,  as  that  animal  is  the  declared  enemy  of 
the  sheepfold.  During  his  residence  in  Thes¬ 
saly,  he  rewarded  the  tender  treatment  of  Ad¬ 
metus.  He  gave  him  a  chariot,  drawn  by  a 
lion  and  a  bull,  with  which  lie  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  marriage  Alceste,  the  daughter  of  Delias  ; 
and  soon  after,  the  Parc*  granted,  at  Apollo’s 
request,  that  Admetus  might  be  redeemed  from 
death,  if  another  person  laid  down  his  life  for 
him. — He  assisted  Neptune  in  building  the 
walls  of  Troy ;  and  when  he  was  refused  the 
promised  reward  from  Laomedon,  the  king  of 
the  country,  he  destroyed  the  inhabitants  by  a 
pestilence. — As  soon  as  he  was  born,  Apollo 
destroyed,  with  arrows,  the  serpent  Python, 
whom  Juno  had  sent  to  persecute  Latona; 
hence  he  was  called  Pythius.  He  was  not  the 
inventor  of  the  lyre,  as  some  have  imagined, 
but  Mercury  gave  it  him,  and  received  as  a  re¬ 
ward  the  famous  caduceus  with  which  Apollo 
was  wont  to  drive  the  flocks  of  Admetus.  His 
contest  with  Pan  and  Marsyas,  and  the  punish¬ 
ments  inflicted  upon  Midas  are  well  known. 
He  received  the  surnames  of  Phoebus,  Delius, 
Cynthius,  P*an,  Delphicus,  Nomius,  Lycius, 
Ciarius,  Ismenius,  Vulturius,  Smintlieus,  &cc. 
for  reasons  which  are  explained  under  those 
words.  Apollo  is  generally  represented  with 
long  hair,  and  the  Romans  were  fond  of  imi¬ 
tating  his  figure,  and  therefore  in  their  youth 
they  were  remarkable  for  their  fine  head  of 
hair,  which  they  cut  short  at  the  age  of  17  or 
18.  He  is  always  represented  as  a  tall  beard¬ 
less  young  man  with  a  handsome  shape,  hold¬ 
ing  in  liis  hand  a  bow,  and  sometimes  a  lyre  ; 
his  head  is  generally  surrounded  with  beams  of 
light.  He  was  the  deity  who,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  ancients,  inflicted  plagues,  and 
in  that  moment  he  appeared  surrounded  with 
clouds.  Plis  worship  and  power  were  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged:  he  had  temples  and  sta¬ 
tues  in  every  country,  particularly  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  His  statue,  which  stood 
upon  mount  Actium,  as  a  mark  to  mariners  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  coasts,  was  particularly 
famous,  and  it  appeared  at  a  great  distance  on 
tl;i!  sea.  Augustus,  before  the  battle  of  Actium, 
addressed  himself  to  it  for  victory.  The  cock, 
the  giusshopper,  the  wolf,  the  crow,  the  swan, 
the  hawk,  the  olive,  the  laurel,  the  palm-tree, 
&c.  were  sacred  to  him ;  and  in  his  sacrifices, 
wolves  and  hawks  were  offered,  as  they  were 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  Hocks  over  which  he 
presided.  Bullocks  and  lambs  were  also  im¬ 
molated  to  him.  As  he  presided  over  poetry, 
he  was  often  seen  on  mount  Parnassus  with  the 
nine  Muses.  His  most  famous  oracles  were  at 
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Delphi,  Delos,  Claro6,  Tenedos,  Cyrrha,  and 
Patara.  His  most  splendid  temple  was  at 
Delphi,  where  every  nation  and  individual 
made  considerable  presents,  when  they  con¬ 
sulted  the  oracle.  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  built  him  a  temple  on  mount  Palatine, 
which  he  enriched  with  a  valuable  library.  He 
had  a  famous  Colossus  in  Rhodes,  which  was 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Apollo 
has  been  taken  for  the  Sun ;  but  it  may  be 
proved  by  different  passages  in  the  ancient 
writers,  that  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Phoebus,  and 
Hyperion,  were  all  different  characters  and 
deities,  though  confounded  together.  When 
once  Apollo  was  addressed  as  the  Sun,  and  re¬ 
presented  with  a  crown  of  rays  on  his  head,  the 
idea  was  adopted  by  every  writer,  and  from 
thence  arose  the  mistake.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  9 
&  10.1.4,  fab.  3,  &c. — Pans.  2,  c.  7,  1.  5, 
c.  7.  1.  7,  c.  20.  1.  9.,  c.  30,  &c. — Hygin.  fab. 

9,  14,  50,  93,  140,  &LC.—Stat.  1.  Theb.  56 0.— 
Tibull.  2,  el.  3. — Plut.  de  Amor. — Homer.  II.  <?f 
Hymn,  in  Apoll. — Virg.  JEn.  2,  3,  6\c.  G.  4,  v. 
323. — Horat.  1,  od.  10. — Lucian.  Dial.  Mer.  £f 
Vulc. — Property,  el.  28. — Callimuch.  in  Apoll. 
— Apollod.  1,  c.  3,  4,  &  9.  1.  2,  e.  5,  1.  3,  c.  5, 

10,  &  12. - One  of  the  ships  in  the  fleet  of 

JEneas.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  171. - Also  a 

temple  of  Apollo  upon  mount  Leucas,  which 
appeared  at  a  great  distance  in  the  sea  ;  and 
served  as  a  guide  to  mariners,  and  reminded 
them  to  avoid  the  dangerous  recks  that  were 
along  the  coast.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  275. 

Apollockates,  a  friend  of  Dion,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Dionysius. 

Apoli.odorus,  a  famous  grammarian  and 
mytliologist  of  Athens,  son  of  Asclepias,  and 
disciple  to  Panaetius  the  Rhodian  philosopher. 
He  flourished  about  115  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  He  wrote  an  history  of  Athens,  be¬ 
sides  other  works.  But  of  all  his  compositions, 
nothing  is  extant  but  his  Bibliotheca,  which  is 
divided  into  three  books.  It  is  an  abridged 
history  of  the  gods  and  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
of  whose  actions  and  genealogy,  it  gives  a  true 
and  faithful  account.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Heyne  Goett.  in  8vo.  4  vols.  1792.  Athen. 

Plin.  7,  c.  37. — Diod.  4&  13. - A  tragic 

poet  of  Cilicia,  who  wrote  tragedies  entitled 

Ulysses,  Thyestes,  &c. - A  comic  poet  of 

Gela  in  Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Menander,  who 

wrote  47  plays. - An  architect  of  Damascus, 

who  directed  the  building  of  Trajan’s  bridge 
across  the  Danube.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Adrian,  to  whom,  when  in  a  private  station, 

lie  had  spoken  in  too  bold  a  manner. - A 

writer  who  composed  an  history  of  Parthia. 

- A  learned  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  wrote 

about  40  volumes  on  different  subjects.  Diog. 

• - A  painter  of  Athens,  of  whom  Zeuxis  was 

a  pupil.  Two  of  his  paintings  were  admired 
at  Pergamus  in  the  age  of  Pliny  :  a  priest  in  a 
suppliant  posture,  and  Ajax  struck  with  Mi¬ 
nerva’s  thunders.  He  was  of  such  an  irascible 
disposition,  that  he  destroyed  his  own  pieces 

upon  the  least  provocation.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. - 

A  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  preceptor  and  friend 
®f  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  book  on  rhetoric. 
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Strab.  13. - A  tragic  poet  of  Tarsus _ -A 

Lemnian  who  wrote  on  husbandry. - A  phy¬ 
sician  of  Tarentum. - Another  of  Cytium. 

Apollonia,  a  festival  at  ^Rgialea,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  :  these  two  deities  came  to  AEgialea 
after  the  conquest  of  the  serpent  Python  ;  but 
they  were  frightened  away,  and  fled  to  Crete. 
AEgialea  was  soon  visited  with  an  epidemical 
distemper,  and  the  inhabitants,  by  advice  of 
their  prophets,  sent  seven  chosen  hoys,  with 
the  same  number  of  girls,  to  entreat  them 
to  return  to  AEgialea.  Apollo  and  Diana 
granted  their  petition,  in  honour  of  which  a 
temple  wss  raised  to  nstS-w,  the  goddess  of 
persuasion  ;  and  ever  after,  a  number  of  youths 
of  both  sexes  were  chosen  to  march  in  solemn 
procession,  as  if  anxious  to  bring  back  Apollo 

and  Diana.  Pausan.in  Corinth. - A  town  of 

Migdonia. — Of  Crete. —  Of  Sicily _ On  the 

coast  of  Asia  Minor. — Another  on  the  Coast  of 
Thrace,  part  of  which  was  built  on  a  small 
island  of  Pontus,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple. 

- A  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  coasts  of  the 

Adriatic. - A  city  of  Thrace. - Another  on 

mount  Parnassus. 

Apollonias,  the  wife  of  Attalus  king  of 
Phrygia  to  whom  she  bore  four  children. 

Apolloniades,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  compel¬ 
led  to  lay  down  his  power  to  Timoleon. 

Apollonides,  a  writer  of  Nicaea. - A 

physician  of  Cos,  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Amytis,  the  mo¬ 
narch’s  sister,  and  was  some  time  after  put  to 
death  for  slighting  her  after  the  reception  of 
her  favours. 

Apollonius,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Chalcis, 
sent  for  by  Anton  ius  Pius,  to  instruct  his 
adopted  son  Marcus  Antonius.  When  he 
came  to  Rome,  he  refused  to  go  to  the  palace, 
observing,  that  the  master  ought  not  to  wait 
upon  his  pupil,  but  the  pupil  upon  him.  The 
emperor  hearing  this,  said,  laughing,  “It  was 
then  easier  for  Apollonius  to  come  from  Chal¬ 
cis  to  Rome,  than  from  Rome  to  the  palace.” 

- A  geometrician  of  Perge  in  Pamphylia, 

whose  works  are  now  lost.  He  lived  about 
242  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  com¬ 
posed  a  commentary  on  Euclid,  whose  punils 
he  attended  at  Alexandria,  besides  several 
books  on  conic  sections,  eight  of  which  are 
now  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which  is 

Dr.  Halley’s,  Oxon.  fol.  1710. - A  poet  of 

Naucratis  in  Egypt,  generally  called  Appollo- 
nius,  of  Rhodes,  because  he  lived  for  some 
time  there.  He  was  pupil,  when  young  to 
Callimachus  and  Pansetius.  He  was  the  third 
librarian  of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria, 
under  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  He  was  ungrateful 
to  his  master  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem 
against  him,  in  which  he  denominated  him  Ibis, 
Of  all  his  works  nothing  remains  but  his  poem 
on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  in  four 
books.  The  best  editions  of  Apollonius,  are 
those  printed  at  Oxford,  in  4to.  by  Shaw, 
1777,  in  2  vols.  and  in  1,  8vo.  1779,  and  that 
of  Brunck  Argentor,  12mo.  1780.  Quintil.  10, 
c.  I. - -A  Greek  orator  surnamed  Molo.  Hi 


wtw  a  natives  nf  Alabanda  in  Caria.  He  opened 
a  school  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and 
had  J.  Caesar  and  Cicero  among  his  pupils. 
He  wrote  an  history  in  which  he  did  not  can¬ 
didly  treat  the  people  of  Judaea,  according  to 
the  complaint  of  Josephus  contra  Apion.^Cic. 
'Js  or  at.  1,  c.  75, 126,  &  130.  Ad.famil.  3,  ep. 
16.  De  Invent.  1,  c.  81. — Quintil.  3,  c.  1.  1. 

12,  c.  6. — Suet,  in  Ccrs.  4. — • Pint .  in  Ccrs. - 

A  Greek  historian,  about  the  age  of  Augustus, 
who  wrote  upon  the  philosophy  of  Zeno,  and 
of  his  followers.  Strab.  14. - A  Stoic  philo¬ 

sopher  who  attended  Cato  of  Utica  in  his  last 

moments.  Pint,  in  Cat. - An  officer  set  over 

Egypt  by  Alexander.  Cvrt.  4,  c.  8. - A 

wrestler. - Pans.  5. - A  physician  of  Per- 

gamus,  who  wrote  on  agriculture.  Farm - 

A  grammarian  of  Alexandria. - A  writer  in 

the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius. - Tyaneus,  a  Py¬ 

thagorean  philosopher,  well  skilled  in  the  se¬ 
cret  arts  of  magic.  Being  one  day  haranguing 
the  populace  at  Ephesus,  he  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Strike  the  tyrant,  strike  him ;  the 
blow  is  given;  be  is  wounded,  and  fallen!” 
At  that  very  moment  the  emperor  Domitian 
had  been  stabbed  at  Rome.  The  magician  ac¬ 
quired  much  reputation  when  this  circumstance 
was  known.  He  was  courted  by  kings  and 
princes,  and  commanded  unusual  attention  by 
his  numberless  artifices.  His  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  Damis,  wrote  his  life,  which  200  years 
after  engaged  the  attention  of  Philostratus. 
In  his  history  the  biographer  relates  so  many 
curious  and  extraordinary  anecdotes  of  his 
hero,  that  many  have  justly  deemed  it  a  ro¬ 
mance  ;  yet  for  all  this,  Ilierocles  had  the  pre¬ 
sumption  to  compare  the  impostures  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  with  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. - 

A  sophist  of  Alexandria,  distinguished  for  his 
Leiicon  Gr(ecum  Wades  et  Odyssrv,  a  book  that 
was  beautifully  edited  by  Villoison  in  4to. 
2  vols.  Paris,  1773.  Apollonius  was  one  of  the 
pupils  of  Didymus,  and  flourished  in  tin:  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  century. - A  physician. 

- -A  son  of  Sotades  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 

Philadelphus. - Syr  us,  a  Platonic  philoso¬ 
pher. - Herophilius  wrote  concerning  oint¬ 
ments. - A  sculptor  of  Rhodes. 

A poi.lOph An es,  a  Stoic,  who  greatly  flat¬ 
tered  king  Antigonus,  and  maintained  that 
there  existed  but  one  virtue,  prudence.  Diog. 

• - A  physician  in  the  court  of  Antiochus. 

Polyb.  5. - A  comic  poet.  AZlian.  Anirn. 

ApomyIos,  a  surname  of  Jupiter. 

Atoniana  an  island  near  Lilybaeum,  Hirt. 

Afric.  2. 

M.  Aponius,  a  governor  of  Moesia,  reward¬ 
ed  with  a  triumphal  statue  by  Otho,  for  de¬ 
feating  9000  barbarians.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  79. 

Aponds,  a  fountain  with  a  village  of  the 
same,  name  near  Patavium  in  Italy.  The  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  fountain  were  wholesome,  and 
were  supposed  to  have  an  oracular  power. 
Lucan.  7,  v.  194. — Suet,  in  Tiber.  14. 

Apostrophia,  a  surname  of  Venus  in  Boeo- 
ria,  who  was  distinguished  under  these  names, 
Venus  Urania,  Vulgaria,  and  Apostrophia. 
The  former  was  the  patroness  of  a  pure  and 
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chaste  love  ;  the  second  of  carnal  and  sensual 
desires  ;  and  the  last  incited  men  to  illicit  and 
unnatural  gratifications,  to  incests  and  rapes. 
Venus  Apostrophia  was  invoked  by  the  The¬ 
bans,  that  they  might  be  saved  from  such  un¬ 
lawful  desires.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Verti- 

cordia  of  the  Romans.  Paus.  9,  c.  16. - Val. 

Mar.  8,  c.  15. 

Apotheosis,  a  ceremony  observed  by  the 
ancient  nations  of  the  world,  by  which  they 
raised  their  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men  to 
the  rank  of  deities.  The  nations  of  the  east 
were  the  first  who  paid  divine  honours  to  their 
great  men,  and  the  Romans  followed  their  ex¬ 
ample,  and  not  only  deified  the  most  prudent 
and  humane  of  their  emperors,  but  also  the 
most  cruel  and  profligate.  Herodian  has  left 
us  an  account  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror.  After  the  body  of  the  deceased  was 
burnt,  an  ivory  image  was  laid  on  a  couch  for 
seven  days,  representing  the  emperor  under  the 
agonies  of  disease.  The  city  was  in  sorrow', 
the  senate  visited  it  in  mourning,  and  the  phy¬ 
sicians  prono  roced  it  every  day  in  a  more  de¬ 
caying  state.  When  the  death  was  announ¬ 
ced,  a  young  band  of  senators  canned  the  couch 
and  image  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where  it 
was  deposited  on  an  edifice  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  where  spices  and  combustible  mate¬ 
rials  w'ere  throwm.  After  this  the  knights 
walked  round  the  pile  in  solemn  procession 
and  the  images  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans 
were  drawn  in  state,  and  immediately  the  new 
emperor,  with  a  torch,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  surrounding  multitude. 
Meanwhile  an  eagle  w'as  let  fly  from  the  middle 
of  the  pile,  wdiich  was  supposed  to  carry  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  to  heaven,  where  he  w'as 
ranked  among  the  gods.  If  the  deified  was 
female,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eagle,  was  sen. 
from  the  flames. — The  Greeks  observed  cere¬ 
monies  much  of  the  same  nature. 

Appia  via,  a  celebrated  road  leading  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium,  through  Capua.  Appias 
Claudius  made  it  as  far  as  Capua,  and  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  him.  It  was  continued 
and  finished  by  Gracchus,  J.  Caesar,  and  Au¬ 
gustus.  Lucan.  3,  v.  285. — Stat.  2.  Sylv.  2, 
v.  12. — Mart.  9,  ep.  104. 

Appiades,  a  name  given  to  these  five  deities, 
Venus,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  peace.  A 
temple  was  erected  to  them  near  the  Appiae 
Aquae,  by  the  forum  of  J.  Caesar.  Ovid,  ae 
Art.  Am.  3,  v.  452. 

AppiAnt's,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  universal  his- 
tory,  which  consisted  of  24  books,  was  a  series 
of  history  of  all  the  nations  that  had  been  con  ¬ 
quered  by  the  Romans  in  the  order  of  time  ; 
and  in  the  composition,  the  writer  displayed, 
with  a  style  simple  and  unadorned,  a  great 
knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  described  his 
battles  in  a  masterly  manner.  This  excellent 
history  is  greatly  mutilated,  and  there  is  ex¬ 
tant  now  only  the  account  of  the  Punic,  Syrian, 
Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanish  wars,  with 
those  of  Illyricum  and  the  civil  dissensions 
with  a  fragment  of  the  Celtic  wars.  The  best 
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editions  nrs  those  of  Tollius  and  Variorum, 
5  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670,  and  that  of  Schweig- 
heuserus,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1785.  He  was  so 
eloquent  that  the  emperor  highly  promoted 
him  in  the  state.  He  wrote  an  universal  his¬ 
tory  in  24  books,  which  begins  from  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  down  to  his  own  age.  Few 
books  of  this  valuable  work  are  extant. 

Appii  forum,  a  little  village  not  far  from 
Rome,  built  by  the  consul  Appius.  Hand. 
1,  Sat.  5. 

Appius,  the  praenomen  of  an  illustrious  fa¬ 
mily  at  Rome. - A  censor  of  that  name,  A. 

U  C.  442.  Orat.  1,  Sat.  6. 

Arnus  Claudius,  a  decemvir  who  obtained 
his  power  by  force  and  oppression.  He  attempted 
the  virtue  of  Virginia,  whom  her  father  killed 
to  preserve  her  chastity.  This  act  of  violence 
was  the  cause  of  a  revolution  in  the  state,  and 

the  ravisher  was  banished.  Liv.  3,  c.  33. - 

Claudius  Caecus,  a  Roman  orator,  who  built  the 
Appian  way,  and  many  aqueducts  in  Rome. 
When  Pyrrhus,  who  was  come  to  assist  the 
Tarentines  against  Rome,  demanded  peace  of 
the  senators,  Appius  caused  himself  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  senate-house,  and,  by  his  autho¬ 
rity,  dissuaded  them  from  granting  a  peace 
which  would  prove  dishonourable  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  name.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  203. — Cic.  iv  Bmt. 

&;  Tusc.  4. - A  Roman,  who,  when  he  heard 

that  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs, 
divided  his  riches  among  his  servants,  and 
embarked  with  them  for  Sicily.  In  their  pas¬ 
sage  the  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  Appius 

alone  saved  his  life.  Appian.  4. - Claudius 

Crassus,  a  consul,  who,  with  Sp.  Naut.  Rutu- 
Kus,  conquered  the  Celtiberians,  and  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  Liv. 

• - Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  Ap.  Cl. 

Caecus,  consul  in  the  age  of  Sylla,  retired  from 
grandeur  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  private 

life. - Clausus,  a  general  of  the  Sabines,  who, 

upon  being  ill  treated  by  his  countrymen,  re¬ 
tired  to  Rome  with  5000  of  his  friends,  and 
was  admitted  into  jthe  senate  in  the  early  part 

of  the  republic.  Plut.  in  Poplic. - Herdonius 

seized  the  capitol  with  4000  exiles,  A.  U.  C. 
292,  and  was  soon  aftertlirown.  Liv.  3,  c.  15. 
— Flar.  3,  c.  19. - Claudius  Lentulus,  a  con¬ 

sul  with  M.  Perpenna. — A  dictator  who  con¬ 
quered  the  Hemici. — The  name  of  Appius  was 
common  in  Rome,  and  particularly  to  many 
consuls  whose  history  is  not  marked  by  any 
uncommon  event. 

Appula,  an  immodest  woman,  &c.  Juv.6, 

v.  64. 

Apries  and  Aprius,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  the  age  of  Cyrus,  supposed  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  Hophra  of  scripture ;  he  took  Sidon, 
and  lived  in  great  prosperity  till  his  subjects 
revolted  to  Amasis,  by  whom  he  was  con¬ 
quered  and  strangled.  Herodot.  2,  c.  159,  &c. 
— Diod.  1. 

Apsinthii,  a  people  of  Thrace  ;  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  name  from  a  river  called  Apsin- 
thus,  which  flowed  through  their  territory. 
Dionys.  Perieg. 

Apsinus,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  3d 
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century,  author  of  a  work  called  Praewtor  dt 
arte  rhetorica. 

Apsus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  falling  into  che 
Ionian  sea  between  Dyrrkachium  and  Apollo- 
nia.  Lucan.  5,  v.  461. 

AftEra,  an  inland  town  of  Crete.  Ptol. 

Apuleia  lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Apuleiua 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  652,  for  inflicting  a  pu¬ 
nishment  upon  such  as  were  guilty  of  raising 

seditions,  or  shewing  violence  in  the  city. - 

Varilla,  a  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  con¬ 
demned  of  adultery  with  a  certain  Manlius,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Tacit.  Ann.  c.  50. 

Apuleius,  a  learned  man  who  studied  at 
Carthage,  Athens,  and  Rome,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  rich  widow  called  Pudatila,  for  which  ho 
was  accused  by  some  of  her  relations  of  using 
magical  arts  to  win  her  heart.  His  apology 
was  a  masterly  composition.  In  his  youth, 
Apuleius  had  been  very  expensive ;  but  ho 
was,  in  a  maturer  age,  more  devoted  to  study, 
and  learnt  Latin  without  a  master.  The  most 
famous  of  his  works  extant  is  the  golden  ass,  in 
eleven  books,  an  allegorical  piece  replete  with 
morality.  The  best  editions  of  Apuleius,  are 
the  Delpliin,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1688,  and 
Praeicaei,  8vo.  Goudas,  1650. 

Apulia,  a  country  of  Italy  between  Dau- 
nia  and  Calabria.  It  was  part  of  the  ancient 
Magna  Graecia,  and  generally  divided  into 
Apulia  Daunia,  and  Apulia  Peucetia.  It  was 
famous  for  its  wools.  Some  suppose  that  it  is 
called  after  Apulus,  an  ancient  king  of  the 
country  before  the  Trojan  w’ar.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. 
— Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  43. — Strab.  6. — Mela,  2. — 
Martial  in  Apaph.  155. 

Aposcidamus,  a  lake  of  Africa.  All  bo¬ 
dies,  however  heavy,  were  said  to  swim  on  the 
surface  of  its  waters.  Plin.  32,  c.  2. 

Aquarius,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
rising  in  January,  and  setting  in  February. 
Some  suppose  that  Ganymede  was  changed 
into  this  sign.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  304. 

Aquilaria,  a  place  of  Africa.  C<zs.  2,  bell, 
civ.  23. 

Aquileia  and  Aquii.egia,  a  town  founded 
by  a  Roman  colony,  called,  from  its  grandeur, 
Roma  secunda,  and  situated  at  the  north  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  on  the  confines  of  Italy.  The 
Romans  built  it  chiefly  to  oppose  the  frequent 
incursions  of  the  barbarians.  The  Roman  em¬ 
perors  enlarged  and  beautified  it,  and  often 
made  it  their  residence.  Ital.  8,  v.  605. — 
MaHial,  4,  ep.  25. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Aquilius  Niger,  an  historian  mentioned 

by  Sueton.  in  Aug.  11. - Marcus,  a  Roman 

consul,  who  had  the  government  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor.  Justin.  36,  c.  4. - Sabinus,  a  lawyer  of 

Rome,  sumamed  the  Cato  of  his  age.  He  was 
father  to  Aquilia  Severa,  wdiom  Ileliogabalus 

mariied. - -Severus,  a  poet  and  historian  in 

the  age  of  Valentinian. 

Aquillia  and  Aquilia,  a  patrician  family 
at  Rome,  from  which  few  illustrious  men  rose 

AquIlo,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north* 
Its  name  is  derived,  according  to  some,  from 
Aquila,  on  account  of  its  keenness  and  velo¬ 
city. 


Aqum.onia,  a  city  of  the  Hirpini  in  Italy. 
Liv.  10,  c.  38. 

Aquinius,  a  poet  of  a  moderate  capacity. 
Cic.  5.  Tusc. 

AquInum,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Samnites,  where  Juvenal  was  born. 
A  dye  was  invented  there,  which  greatly  re¬ 
sembled  the  real  purple.  Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v. 
27. — Strab. — Ital.  8,  v.  404. — Juv.  3,  v.  319. 

Aquitania,  a  country  of  Gaul,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Spain,  north  by  the  province  of 
Lugdunum,  south  by  the  province  called  Gal¬ 
lia  Narbonensis.  Its  inhabitants  are  called 
Aquitani.  Plin.  4,  c.  17. — Strab.  4. 

Ara,  a  constellation,  consisting  of  seven 
stars,  near  the  tail  of  the  scorpion.  Ovid.  Met. 
2,  v.  138. 

Ara  i.ugdunensis,  a  place  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Arar  and  Rhone.  Juv.  1,  v.  44. 

Arabarches,  a  vulgar  person  among  the 
Egyptians,  or  perhaps  an  usual  expression  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Arabians,  who  resided  in 
Rome.  Juv.  1,  v.  130.  Some  believe  that 
Cicero,  2,  ep.  17,  ad  Attic,  alluded  to  Pompey 
under  the  name  of  Arabarches. 

Arabia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  forming  a 
peninsula  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
gulfs.  It  is  generally  divided  into  three  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  Petraea,  Deserta,  and  Felix.  It 
is  famous  for  its  frankincense  and  aromatic 
plains.  The  inhabitants  were  formerly  under 
their  own  chiefs,  an  uncivilized  people,  who 
paid  adoration  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  even 
serpents,  and  who  had  their  wives  in  common, 
and  circumcised  their  children.  The  country 
has  often  been  invaded,  but  never  totally  sub¬ 
dued.  Alexander  the  Great  expressed  his 
wish  to  place  the  seat  of  his  empire  in  their 
territories.  The  soil  is  rocky  and  sandy,  the 
inhabitants  are  scarce,  the  mountains  rugged, 
and  the  country  without  water.  In  Arabia, 
wdiatever  woman  wras  convicted  of  adultery,  was 
capitally  punished.  Herodot.  1,  2,  3,  &  Died. 
1  &  2. — Plin.  12  &  14. — Strab.  16. — Xenoph . — 
7'ibull.  2,  el.  2. — Curt.  5,  c.  1. — Virg.  G.  1,  v. 

57. - Also,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Egyptus. 

Apollod. 

ArabIcus  sinus,  a  sea  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  different,  according  to  some  authors, 
from  the  Red  sea,  which  they  suppose  to  be 
between  .Ethiopia  and  India,  and  the  Arabian 
gulf  further  above,  between  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
It  is  about  40  days  sail  in  length,  and  not 
half  a  day’s  in  its  most  extensive  breadth. 
Plin.  5,  c.  11. — Strab. 

Arabis,  Arabius,  Arbis,  an  Indian  river. 
Ctrt.  9,  c.  10. 

Arabs  and  ArAbiis,  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Bahylone,  who  first  invented  medicine,  and 
taught  it  in  Arabia,  which  is  called  after  his 
name.  Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Aracca  and  Arecca,  a  city  of  Susiana. 
Tibull.  4,  el.  1. 

Araciine,  a  woman  of  Colophon,  daughter 
to  Idmon,  a  dyer.  She  was  so  skilful  in 
working  wnth  the  needle,  that  she  challenged 
Miuerva,  the  goddess  of  the  art,  to  a  trial  of 
skill.  She  represented  cm  her  w-ork  the 
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amours  of  Jupiter  wdth  Europa,  Antiop^  j_.a 
Asteria,  Danae,  Alcmena,  &c.  but  though  her 
piece  was  perfect  and  masterly,  she  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Minerva,  and  hanged  herself  in 
despair,  and  w’as  changed  into  a  spider  by  the 

goddess.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  1,  &c. - A  city 

of  Thessaly. 

Arachosia,  a  city  of  Asia,  near  the  Massa- 

getm.  It  evas  built  by  Semiramis. - One  of 

the  Persian  provinces  beyond  the  Indus.  Plin. 
6,  c.  23.— Strab.  11. 

Arachot®  and  ArachOti,  a  people  of 
India,  who  receive  their  name  from  the  river 
Arachotus,  which  flows  dovm  from  mount 
Caucasus.  Dionys.  Perieg. — Curt.  9,  c.  7. 

Arachthias,  one  of  the  four  capital  rivers 
of  Epirus,  near  Nicopolis,  falling  into  the  bay 
of  Ambracia.  Strab.  7. 

Araciuuum,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis.  Flor.  4,  c.  12. 

Aracosii,  an  Indian  nation.  Justin.  IS, 
c.  4. 

Aracyntiius,  a  mountain  of  Acarnania. 
Plin.  4,  c.  2. — Virg.  Eel.  2,  v.  24. 

Aradus,  an  island  near  Phoenicia,  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  Dionys.  Perieg. 

Ar®,  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  between  Africa  and  Sardinia,  where  the 
Romans  and  Africans  ratified  a  treaty.  It  was 

v 

upon  them  that  Aeneas  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  his  fleet;  they  are  supposed  to  be  those 
islands  which  are  commonly  called  yEgates. 
Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  113. 

Ar®  Phil®norum,  a  maritime  city  of 
Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Cyrene.  Sallust.  Jug. 
bell. 

Arar,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into  the 
Rhone,  over  which  Cassar’s  soldiers  made  a 
bridge  in  one  day.  C<es.  bell.  Gall.  1,  c.  12. — 
Silv.  3,  v.  452. 

Ararus,  a  Scythian  river  flowing  through 
Armenia.  Herodot.  4,  c.  48. 

Arathyrea,  a  small  province  of  Achaia, 
afterwards  called  Asophis,  with  a  city  of  the 
same  name.  Homer.  II.  2. — Strab.  8. 

Aratus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia,  about  277 
B.  C.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Antigonus 
Gonatas  king  of  Macedonia,  at  whose  court  he 
passed  much  of  his  time.  He  wrote  a  poem 
on  astronomy,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  situations,  rising  and  setting,  number 
and  motion  of  the  stars ;  the  work  is  without 
variety.  He  wrote  besides,  hymns  and  epi¬ 
grams,  &c.  and  had  among  his  interpreters  and 
commentators  many  of  the  learned  men  of 
Greece  whose  works  are  lost,  besides  Cicero, 
Claudius,  and  Germanicus  Caesar,  who,  in 
their  youth,  or  moments  of  relaxation,  trans¬ 
lated  flie  phenwmena  into  Latin  verse.  The 
best  editions  of  Aratus  are,  Grotius’  4to.  apud 
Raphaleng.  1600  ;  and  Gxon.  8vo.  1672.  Cic. 

de  Nat.  D. — Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  15,  v.  26. - The 

son  of  Clinias  and  Aristodama,  was  bom  at 
Sicyon  in  Achaia,  near  the  river  Asopus.  When 
he  was  but  ’seven  years  of  age,  his  father,  who 
held  the  government  of  Sicyon,  w’as  assassi¬ 
nated  by  Abantidas,  who  made  himself  abso¬ 
lute.  After  some  revolutions,  the  sovereignty 


cruel  and  oppressive ;  and  put  to 
some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Aclneans, 
even  seduced  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Ara- 


catne  into  the  hands  of  Nicocles,  whom  Aratus 
murdered,  to  restore  his  country  to  liberty. 
He  was  so  jealous  of  tyrannical  power,  that  he 
even  destroyed  a  picture  which  was  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  tyrant.  He  joined  the  re¬ 
public  of  Sicyon  to  the  Acliasan  league,  which 
lie  strengthened,  by  making  a  treaty  of  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Corinthians,  and  with  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt.  He  was  chosen  chief  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  of  the  Acliaeans,  and 
drove  away  the  Macedonians  from  Athens 
and  Corinth.  He  made  war  against  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  but  was  conquered  in  a  battle  by  their 
king  Cieomenes.  To  repair  the  losses  he  had 
sustained,  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  kins 
Antigonus,  and  drove  away  Cieomenes  from 
Sparta,  who  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  killed 
himself.  The  JEtolians  soon  after  attacked 
the  Achaians ;  and  Aratus,  to  support  his 
character,  was  obliged  to  call  to  his  aid  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  His  friendship  with  this 
new  ally  did  not  long  continue.  Philip  shewed 
himself  cruel  and  oppressive ;  and  put 
death 
and 

tus.  Aratus,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years, 
showed  his  displeasure  by  withdrawing  him¬ 
self  from  the  society  and  friendship  of  Philip. 
But  this  rupture  was  fatal.  Philip  dreaded 
the  power  and  influence  of  Aratus,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  caused  him  and  his  son  to  be  poisoned. 
Some  days  before  his  death,  Aratus  was  ob¬ 
served  to  spit  blood  ;  and  when  apprized  of  it 
by  his  friends,  he  replied,  “  Such  are  the  re¬ 
wards  which  a  connexion  with  kings  will  pro¬ 
duce.”  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  by 
his  countrymen ;  and  two  solemn  sacrifices 
were  annually  made  to  him,  the  first  on  the 
day  that  he  delivered  Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and 
the  second  on  the  day  of  his  birth  During 
those  sacrifices  which  were  called  Arateia,  the 
priests  wore  a  ribbon  bespangled  with  white 
and  purple  spots,  and  the  public  school-master 
walked  in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  scho¬ 
lars,  and  was  always  accompanied  by  the  richest 
and  most  eminent  senators,  adorned  with  gar¬ 
lands.  Aratus  died  in  the  62 d  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  213.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Ach;ean  league,  much  commended  by  Polybius. 
Pint,  in  vita. — Pans.  2,  c.  8. — Cic.  de  Offic.  2, 
c.  23. — Strab.  14. — Liv.  27,  c.  31. — Polpb.  2. 

Araxes,  a  celebrated  river  which  separates 
Armenia  from  Media,  and  falls  into  the  Cas¬ 
pian  sea.  Lucan.  1,  v.  19.  1.  7,  v.  188. — Strab. 
8 . — Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  728. — Herodot.  1,  c.  202, 
&c* - -Another  which  falls  into  the  Eu¬ 
phrates. - Another  in  Europe,  now  called 

Volga. 

Arbaces,  a  Mede  who  revolted  with  Bele¬ 
sis  against  Sardanapalus,  and  founded  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Media  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian 
power,  820  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
reigned  about  50  years,  and  was  famous  for  the 
greatness  of  his  undertakings,  as  well  as  for 
his  valour.  Justin.  1,  c.  3. — Paterc.  1,  c.  6. 

ArbEi.a,  a  town  of  Persia,  on  the  river  Ly- 
cu;>,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  there  between 
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Alexander  and  Darius,  the  2d  of  October,  B.  CL 
331.  Curt.  5,  c.  1. — Pint,  in  Alei. 

ArbEla,  a  town  of  Sicily,  whose  inhabitants 
were  very  credulous. 

Arbis,  a  river  on  the  western  boundaries  of 
India.  Strab. 

ArbocAla,  a  city  taken  by  Annibal  as  he 
marched  against  Rome. 

Arbuscula,  an  actress  on  the  Roman  stage, 
who  laughed  at  the  hisses  of  the  populace, 
while  she  received  the  applauses  of  the  knights 
Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  77. 

Arcadia,  an  inland  country  of  Peloponnesus, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  land.  Situate 
between  Achaia,  Messenia,  Elis,  and  Argolis. 
It  received  its  name  from  Areas  son  of  Jupiter, 
and  was  anciently  called  Drymodes,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  oaks  (dpvg)  it  produced, 
and  afterwards  called  Pelasgia.  The  .country 
has  been  much  celebrated  by  the  poets,  and 
was  famous  for  its  mountains.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  for  the  most  part  all  shepherds,  who 
lived  upon  acorns,  were  skilful  warriors,  and 
able  musicians.  They  thought  themselves 
more  ancient  than  the  moon.  Pan  the  god  of 
shepherds  chiefly  lived  among  them.  Aris¬ 
totle  4,  de  met.  says,  that  the  wine  of  Arcadia, 
when  placed  in  a  goat’s  skin,  near  a  fire,  will 
become  chalky,  and  at  last  be  turned  into  salt. 
Strab.  8. — Plin.  4,  c.  5. — Paus.  8,  c.  4. — Athen . 
14. - A  fortified  village  of  Zacyntlius. 

Arcadius,  elder  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  succeeded  his  father  A.  D.  395.  Under 
him  the  Roman  power  was-  divided  into  the 
eastern  and  western  empire.  He  made  the 
eastern  empire  his  choice,  and  fixed  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Constantinople ;  while  his  brother 
Honorius  was  made  emperor  of  the  west,  and 
lived  in  Rome.  After  this  separation  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  two  powers  looked  upon 
one  another  with  indifference ;  and  soon 
after,  their  indifference  was  changed  into  jea¬ 
lousy,  and  contributed  to  hasten  their  mutual 
ruin.  In  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  Alaricus  at¬ 
tacked  the  western  empire,  and  plundered 
Rome.  Arcadius  married  Eudoxia,  a  bold 
ambitious  woman ;  and  died  in  the  31st  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years,  in  which 
he  bore  the  character  of  an  effeminate  prince, 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  favour¬ 
ites,  and  who  abandoned  his  subjects  to  the 
tyranny  of  ministers,  while  he  lost  himself  in 
the  pleasures  of  a  voluptuous  court. 

Arcanum,  a  villa  of  Cicero’s,  near  the  Min- 
tumi.  Cic.  7,  ep.  ad  Att.  10. 

Arcas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Calisto.  Hf 
nearly  killed  his  mother,  whom  Juno  h<;>i 
changed  into  a  bear.  He  reigned  in  Pelasgia, 
which  from  him  was  called  Arcadia,  and  taugli 
his  subjects  agriculture  and  the  art  of  spinning 
wool.  After  his  death,  Jupiter  made  him  a 
constellation,  with  his  mother.  As  he  wras 
one  day  hunting,  he  met  a  wood  nymph,  wiio 
begged  his  assistance,  because  the  tree  over 
which  she  presided,  and  on  wdiose  preserva¬ 
tion  her  life  depended,  wras  going  to  be  carried 
aw’ay  by  the  impetuous  torrent  rtl  a  river.  Ar- 


cas  changed  tlie  course  of  the  waters,  and  pre¬ 
served  the  tree,  and  married  the  nymph,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons,  Azan,  Aphidas,  and 
Elutus,  among  whom  lie  divided  his  kingdom. 
The  descendants  of  Azan  planted  colonies  in 
Phrygia.  Aphidas  received  for  his  share,  Te- 
gea,  which  on  that  account  has  been  called  the 
inheritance  of  Aphidas;  and  Elatus  became 
master  of  mount  Cylene,  and  some  time  after 
passed  into  Phocis.  Pans.  8,  c.  4. — Hygin. 
/ab.  155  <$c  176. — Apollod.  3,  c.  8. — Strab.  8. — 

Ovid.  Fast .  1,  r.  470. - One  of  Actaeon’s 

dogs. 

Akcena,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  where  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus  was  bom. 

Arcens,  a  Sicilian,  who  permitted  his  son 
to  accompany  Aineas  into  Italy,  where  he  was 
killed  by  Mezeutius.  Virg.  JFn.  9,  v.  581,  &c. 

Arcesii.aus,  son  of  Battus,  king  of  Cyrene, 
was  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition,  and 
died  B.  C.  575.  The  second  of  that  name, 
died  B,.  C.  550.  Polycen.  8,  c.  41. — Herodot.  4, 

c.  159. - One  of  Alexander’s  generals,  who 

obtained  Mesopotamia  at  the  general  division 

of  the  provinces  after  the  king’s  death. - A 

chief  of  Catana,  which  he  betrayed  to  Diony¬ 
sius  the  elder.  Diod.  14. - A  philosopher 

of  Pitane  in  rEolia,  disciple  of  Polemon.  He 
visited  Sardes  and  Athens,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  middle  academy,  as  Socrates  founded 
the  ancient,  and  Cameades  the  new  one.  He 
pretended  to  know  nothing,  and  accused  others 
of  the  same  ignorance.  He  acquired  many  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  character  of  teacher ;  but  some  of 
them  left  him  for  Epicurus,  though  no  Epicu¬ 
rean  came  to  him ;  which  gave  him  occasion 
to  say,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  an  eunuch  of  a 
man,  but  impossible  to  make  a  man  of  an  eu¬ 
nuch.  He  was  very  fond  of  Homer,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  divided  his  time  among  the  pleasures 
of  philosophy,  love,  reading,  and  the  table. 
He  died  in  his  75th  year,  B.  C.  241,  or  300, 
according  to  some.  Ding,  in  vita. — Persius  3, 

v.  78. — Cic.  de  Finib. - A  painter.  Paus. - 

A  comic  and  elegiac  poet. 

ArcEsius,  son  of  Jupiter,  said  to  be  father 
to  Ulysses.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  144. 

Archala,  a  city  of  A^olia. 

ArciialAnax  of  Mitylene,  was  intimate 
with  Pisistratus  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  fortified 
Sigaeum  with  a  wall  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Troy.  Strab.  13. 

ArchjeatIdas,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus. 
Polyb. 

Archagathus,  son  of  Arcliagathus,  was 
slain  in  Africa  by  his  soldiers,  B.  C.  285.  He 
killed  his  grandfather  Agathocles,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse.  Diod.  20. — Justin.  22,  c.  5,  &c. 
says,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Archesilaus. 
- A  physician  at  Rome,  B.  C.  219. 

Arciiander,  father-in-law  to  Danaus.  He¬ 
rodot.  2,  c.  98. 

Archandros,  a  town  of  Egypt. 

Arche,  one  of  the  Muses,  according;  to  Ci¬ 
cero. 

Archegetes,  a  surname  of  Hercules. 

ArchelAus,  a  name  common  to  some  kings 
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of  Cappadocia.  One  of  them  was  conouered 
by  Sylla,  for  assisting  Mithridates. - A  per¬ 

son  of  that  name  married  Berenice,  and  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt;  a  dignity  he  enjoyed 
only  six  months,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Gabinius,  B.  C.  56.  He  had  been 
made  priest  of  Comana  by  Pompey.  His 
grandson  was  made  king  of  Cappadocia  by  An¬ 
tony,  when  he  assisted  at  Actium,  and  main¬ 
tained  his  independence  under  Augustus,  till 

Tiberius  perfidiously  destroyed  him. - A  king 

of  Macedonia,  succeeded  his  father  Perdiccas 
the  second ;  as  he  was  but  a  natural  child,  he 
killed  the  legitimate  heirs,  to  gain  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  mo¬ 
narch  ;  but  he  was  at  last  killed  by  one  of  his 
favourites,  because  he  had  promised  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  given  her  to  another, 
after  a  reign  of  23  years.  He  patronised  the  poet 
Euripides.  Diod.  14. — Justin.  7,  c.  4. — JElian.  V. 

H.  2,8,12,  14. - AkingoftheJews,surnamed 

Herod.  He  married  Glaphyre,  daughter  of 
Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  widow  of 
his  brother  Alexander.  Cajsar  banished  him, 
for  his  cruelties  to  Vienna,  where  he  died. 

Dio. - A  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Agesi- 

laus.  He  reigned  42  years  with  Charilaus, 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  family.  Herodot.  7, 

c.  204. — Pans.  3,  c.  2. - A  general  of  An- 

tigonus  the  younger,  appointed  governor  of  the 
Acrocorinth,  with  the  philosopher  Persaeus. 

Polycen.  6,  c.  5. - A.  celebrated  general  of 

Mithridates  against  Sylla.  Id.  8,  c.  9. - A 

philosopher  of  Athens  or  Messenia,  son  of  Apol- 
lodorus  and  successor  to  Anaxagoras.  He  was 
preceptor  to  Socrates,  and  was  called  Physi- 
cus.  He  supposed  that  heat  and  cold  were  the 
principles  of  all  things.  He  first  discovered 
the  voice  to  be  propagated  by  the  vibration  of  the 
air.  Cic.  Tusc.  5. — Ding,  in  vita. — Augustin  de 
civ.  Dei,  8 - A  man  set  over  Sosa  by  Alex¬ 

ander,  with  a  garrison  of  3000  men.  Curt .  5, 

c.  2. - A  Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  a 

history  of  animals,  and  maintained  that  goats 
breathed  not  through  the  nostrils,  but  through 

the  ears.  Plin.  8,  c.  50. - A  son  of  Electryon 

and  Anaxo.  Apollod.  2. - A  Greek  poet,  who 

wrote  epigrams.  Varro.  de  R.  R. - A  sculp¬ 

tor  of  Prienne,  in  the  age  of  Claudius.  He 
made  an  apotheosis  of  Homer,  a  piece  of  sculp¬ 
ture  highly  admired,  and  said  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  under  ground,  A.  D.  1658. - A  write! 

of  Thrace. 

Archemachus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  pub¬ 
lished  an  history  of  Euboea.  Athen.  6. - A 

son  of  Hercules - of  Priam.  Apollod.  2  &  3. 

ArchemOrus,  or  Opheltes,  son  of  Lycurgus, 
king  of  Nemaea,  in  Thrace,  by  Eurydice,  was 
brought  up  by  Hypsipyle,  queen  of  Lemnos, 
who  had  fled  to  Thrace,  and  was  employed  as  a 
nurse  in  the  king’s  family.  Hypsipyle  was  met 
by  the  army  of  Adiastus,  who  was  going  against 
Thrace;  and  she  was  forced  to  shew  them  a 
fountain  where  they  might  quench  their  thirst. 
To  do  this  more  expeditiously,  she  put  down 
the  child  on  the  grass,  and  at  her  return  found 
him  killed  by  a  serpent  The  Greeks  were  so 


ffifictcd  at  tlxia  misfortune,  that  they  instituted 
ames  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  which  were 
ailed  Nemaean,  and  king  Adrastus  enlisted 
mong  the  combatants,  and  was  victorious. 

I pollod.  2  &  3. — Pa us.  8,  c.  48. — Stat.  Theb.  6. 

ArchepOlis,  a  man  in  Alexander’s  army, 
dio  conspired  against  the  king  with  Dymnus. 
hat.  6,  c.  7. 

ArohertolEmus,  son  of  Iphitus,  kiag  of 
liis,  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fought  against 
he  Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near  Hec- 
or,  he  was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon.  It 
s  said  that  he  re-established  the  Olympic  games. 
lomer.  11.  8,  v.  128. 

Archestratus,  a  tragic  poet,  whose  pieces 
cere  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  PLut. 

i  Arist. - -A  man  so  small  and  lean,  that  he 

ould  be  placed  in  a  dish  without  filling  it. 
liouoh  it  contained  no  more  than  an  obolus. 

O 

- A  follower  of  Epicurus,  who  wrote  a  poem 

a  commendation  of  gluttony. 

ArchetImus,  the  first  philosophical  writer 
n  the  age  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
Oiog. 

Archetius,  a  Rutulian,  killed  by  the  Tro- 
ans.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  459. 

Archia,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  to  Ina- 
:hus.  Hygin.  fab.  143. 

Archias,  aCorinthian,  descended  from  Her- 
•ules.  He  founded  Syracuse,  B.  C.  732.  Being 
old  by  an  oracle  to  make  choice  of  health  or 
iclies,  he  chose  the  latter.  Dionys.  Hal.  2. 
— A  poet  of  Antioch,  intimate  with  Luculli. 
le  obtained  the  rank  and  name  of  a  Roman  ci- 
izen  by  the  means  of  Cicero,  who  defended 
lim  in  an  elegant  oration,  when  his  enemies 
lad  disputed  his  privileges  of  citizen  of  Rome. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbrian  war,  and  be- 
*an  another  concerning  Cicero’s  consulship, 
which  are  now  lost.  Some  of  his  epigrams  are 
preserved  in  the  Anthologia.  Cic.  pro  Arch. 

- A  poiemarch  of  Thebes,  assassinated  in  the 

conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  which  he  could  have 
prevented,  if  he  had  not  deferred  to  the  mor- 
•ow,  the  reading  of  a  letter  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Archias  the  Athenian  higli-priest, 
ind  which  gave  him  information  of  his  danger. 

Plut.  in  Pelop. - A  high-priest  of  Athens, 

contemporary  and  intimate  with  the  polemarcli 

>f  the  same  name.  Id.  ibid. - -A  Theban  taken 

n  the  act  of  adultery,  and  punished  according 
o  the  law,  ai  d  tied  to  a  post  in  the  public  place, 
For  which  punishment  he  abolished  the  oligar¬ 
chy.  Aristot. 

Archibiades,  a  philosopher  of  Athens,  very 
nimical  to  the  views  and  measures  of  Phocion. 

Plut.  in  Phoc. - -An  ambassador  of  Byzan- 

ium,  &c.  Poly  an.  4,  c.  44. 

Archibius,  the  son  of  the  geographer  Pto- 
emy.  _  . 

Archidamia,  a  priestess  of  Ceres,  who,  on 
iccount  of  her  affection  for  Aristomenes,  re¬ 
stored  him  to  liberty,  when  he  had  been  taken 
uisoner  by  her  female  attendants  at  the  cele- 

■ration  of  their  festivals.  Pans.  4,  c.  l7 - 

K  daughter  of  Cleadas,  who,  upon  hearing  that 
)er  countrymen,  the  Spartans,  were  debating 
vhether  they  should  send  away  their  women, 
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\  against  the  hostile  approach  of  Pyrrhus,  seized 
a  sword,  and  ran  to  the  senate  house,  exclaim¬ 
ing  that  the  women  were  as  able  to  fight  as  the 
ipen.  Upon  this  the  decree  was  repealed. 
Plut.  in  Pyrrh. —  Pot  yam.  8,  c.  8. 

ArchIdamus,  son  of  Theopompus,  king  of 

Sparta,  died  before  his  father.  Pans. - Anr 

ther,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Anaxidamus,  sue  ■ 
ceeded  by  Agasicles. — —Another,  son  of  Age- 
silaus,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclid®. - Ano¬ 

ther,  grandson  of  Lectychiaas,  by  his  son  Zeux- 
idamus.  He  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and 
reigned  in  conjunction  with  Plistoanax.  He 
conquered  the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  and  pri¬ 
vately  assisted  the  Phocians  in  plundering  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  He  was  called  to  the  aid  of 
Tarentum  against  the  Romans,  and  killed  there 
in  a  battle,  after  a  reign  of  33  years.  Diod.  16. 

— Xenoph. - Another,  son  of  Eudamidas. - - 

Another,  who  conquered  the  Helots,  after  a 

violent  earthquake.  Diod.  11. - A  son  of 

Agesilaus,  who  led  the  Spartan  auxiliaries  to 
Cleombrotus  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  was 
killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Leucanians, 

B.  C.  338. - A  son  of  Xenius  Theopompus. 

Paus. 

Archidas,  a  tyrant  of  Athens,  killed  by  his 
troops. 

Archidemus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  wil¬ 
lingly  exiled  himself  among  the  Parthians. 
Plut.  de  exit. 

ArchidEus,  a  son  of  Aitayntas,  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia.  Justin.  7,  c.  4. 

Archidium,  a  city  of  Crete,  named  after 
Arcliidius,  son  of  Tegeates.  Paus  8,  c .53. 

I  Archigallus,  the  chief  of  the  priests  of 
!  Cybele. 

ArchigEnes,  a  physician,  born  at  Apamea, 
in  Syria.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian 
Nerva,  and  Trajan,  and  died  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  adorning 
the  hair,  as  also  ten  books  on  fevers.  Juv.  6, 
v.  235. 

Archilochus,  a  poet  of  Paros,  who  wrote 
elegies,  satires,  odes,  and  epigrams,  and  was 
the  first  who  introduced  iambics  in  his  verses 
He  had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Ly- 
cambes,  and  had  received  promises  of  marriage  ; 
but  the  father  gave  her  to  another,  superior  to 
the  poet  in  rank  and  fortune  ;  upon  which  Ar¬ 
chilochus  wrote  such  a  bitter  satire,  that  Ly- 
cambus  hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  The 
Spartans  condemned  his  verses  on  account  ch 
their  petulance,  and  banished  him.  He  flou¬ 
rished  685  B.  C.  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  as¬ 
sassinated.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  re. 
main,  which  display  vigour  and  animation, 
boldness  and  vehemence  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
from  which  reason,  perhaps  Cicero  calls  viru¬ 
lent  edicts,  Archilochia  dicta.  Cic.  Tusc.  1. — 
Quint.  10,  c.  1. — Herodot.  l,  c.  12. — Horat.  art. 
poet.  v.  79. — Athen.  1,  2,  &c. - A  son  of  Nes¬ 

tor,  killed  by  Memnon  in  the  Trojan  war.  Ho¬ 
mer.  II.  2. - A  Greek  historian  who  wrote  a 

chronological  table  and  other  works. 

Archimedes,  a  famous  geometrician  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,  who  invented  a  machine  of  glass  tha* 
faithfully  represented  the  motion  of  all  the  hea- 
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renly  bodies.  When  Marcellas,  the  Roman 
consul,  besieged  Syracuse,  Archimedes  con¬ 
structed  machines  which  suddenly  raised  up  in 
the  air  the  ships  of  the  enemy  from  the  bay  be¬ 
fore  the  city,  and  then  let  them  fall  with  such 
violence  into  the  water  that  they  sunk.  He 
net  them  also  on  fire  with  his  burning-glasses. 
When  the  town  was  taken,  the  Roman  general 
gave  strio':  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  and  even  offered  a  reward  to  him 
who  brought  him  alive  and  safe  into  his  pre¬ 
sence.  All  these  precautions  were  useless : 
he  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  solving  a  pro¬ 
blem,  that  he  was  even  ignorant  that  the  ene¬ 
my  were  in  possession  of  the  town  ;  and  a  sol¬ 
dier,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  killed  him, 
because  he  refused  to  follow  him,  B.  C.  212. 
Marcellas  raised  a  monument  over  him,  and 
placed  upon  it  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere  ;  but  the 
place  remained  long  unknown,  till  Cicero,  dur¬ 
ing  his  questorship  in  Sicily,  found  it  near  one 
of  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  surrounded  with  thorns 
and  prickles.  Some  suppose  that  Archimedes 
raised  the  site  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Egypt,  and  began  those  mounds  of  earth  by 
means  of  which  communication  is  kept  from 
town  to  town  during  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  The  story  of  his  burning-glasses  had 
always  appeared  fabulous  to  some  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  till  the  experiments  of  Buffon  demon¬ 
strated  it  beyond  contradiction.  The  manner 
in  which  he  discovered  how  much  brass  a  gold¬ 
smith  had  mixed  with  gold  in  making  a  golden 
crown  for  the  king,  is  well  known  to  every 
modern  hydrostatic,  as  wrell  as  the  pumping- 
screw  which  still  bears  his  name.  Among  the 
wild  schemes  of  Archimedes  is  his  saying,  that, 
by  means  of  his  machines,  he  could  move  the 
earth  with  ease,  if  placed  on  a  fixed  spot  near 
it.  Many  of  his  works  are  extant,  especially 
treatises  de  sphcera  et  cylindro ,  circuit  dimensio,  de 
linns  spiralibus,  de  quadratura  paraboles,  de  numero 
arena,  8<;c.  The  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
David  Bivaltius,  fol.  1615.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  25. 
—  De  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  34. — Liv.  24,  c.  34. — Quin- 
til.  1,  c.  10. — Vitruv.  9,  c.  3. —  Polyb.  7. — 
Pint,  in  Marcell. — Val.  Mar.  8,  c.  7. 

Ar  chinos,  a  man  who,  wiren  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  distribute  imw  arms  among  the  popu¬ 
lace  of  Argos,  raised  a  mercenary  band,  and 

made  himself  absolute.  Poly  an.  3,  c.  8. - A 

rhetorician  of  Athens. 

Archipelagos,  a  part  of  the  sea  wiiere  a 
great  number  of  islands  are  interspersed,  such 
as  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  called  Mare  ^Egeum. 

ArchipOlts,  a  soldier  who  conspired  against 
Alexander  with  Dymnus.  Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

Ahchippe,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  lost  in  the  lake  of  Fucinus. 
Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Aitciiirpus,  a  king  of  Italy,  from  whom  per¬ 
il  a  ps  the  town  of  Arcliippe  received  its  name. 

Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  752. - A  philosopher  of 

Thebes,  pupil  of  Pythagoras. - An  archon  at 

Athens.—  A  comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  wdiose 
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eight  comedies  only  one  obtained  the  prize.— ^ 
A  philosopher  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

ArchItis,  a  name  of  Venus,  worshipped 
mount  Libanus. 

Archon,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  who 
received  the  provinces  of  Babylon,  at  the  gene¬ 
ral  division  after  the  king’s  death.  Diod.  18. 

Arciiontes,  the  name  of  the  chief  magis¬ 
trates  of  Athens.  They  were  nine  in  number, 
and  none  were  chosen  but  such  as  were  de¬ 
scended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  free  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  republic  for  three  generations  ;  they 
were  also  to  be  without  deformity  in  all  the 
parts  and  members  of  the  body,  and  were 
obliged  to  produce  testimonies  of  their  dutiful 
behaviour  to  their  parents,  of  the  services  they 
had  rendered  their  country,  and  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  their  fortune  to  support  their  dignity. 
They  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  ob¬ 
serve  the  laws,  administer  justice  with  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted.  If  they  ever  received  bribes,  they 
were  compelled  by  the  laws  to  dedicate  to  the 
god  of  Delphi  a  statue  of  gold,  of  equal  weight 
with  their  body.  They  had  all  the  power  of 
punishing  malefactors  with  death.  The  chief 
among  them  was  called  Archon.  The  year  took 
its  denomination  from  him ;  he  determined  all 
causes  between  man  and  wife,  aud  took  care  of 
legacies  and  wills  ;  he  provided  for  orphans, 
protected  the  injured,  and  punished  drunken¬ 
ness  with  uncommon  severity.  If  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  intoxicated  during  the  time  of  his 
office,  the  misdemeanour  wras  punished  with 
death.  The  second  of  the  arclions  wras  called 
Basilens ;  it  was  his  office  to  keep  good  order, 
and  to  remove  all  causes  of  quarrel  in  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  those  who  were  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  gods.  The  profane  and  the  impious 
were  brought  before  bis  tribunal,  and  he  offered 
public  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  state.  He 
assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
festivals,  and  other  religious  ceremonies.  His 
wife  was  to  be  related  to  the  whole  people  of 
Athens,  and  of  a  pure  and  unsullied  life..  He 
had  a  vote  among  the  Areopagites,  but  was 
obliged  to  sit  among  them  without  his  crown. 
The  polemarch  was  another  archon  of  inferior 
dignity.  He  had  the  care  of  all  foreigners,  and 
provided  a  sufficient  maintenance,  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury,  for  the  families  of  those  who  had 
lost  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 
These  three  chief  archons  generally  chose  each 
of  them  twro  persons  of  respectable  character, 
and  of  an  advanced  age,  whose  counsels  and 
advice  might  assist  and  support  them  in  their 
public  capacity.  The  six  other  archons  wrere 
indistinctly  called  Thesmothetie ,  and  received  com¬ 
plaints  against  persons  accused  of  impiety,  bri¬ 
bery,  and  ill  behaviour.  They  settled  all  dis* 
putes  between  the  citizens,  redressed  the 
WTOngs  of  strangers,  and  forbad  any  laws  to  be 
enforced,  but  such  as  were  conducive  to  the 
safety  of  the  state.  These  officers  of  state  were 
rhosen  after  the  death  of  king  Codrus ;  their 
power  was  originally  for  life,  but  afterwards  it 
was  limited  to  10  years,  and  at  last  to  one  yew. 


Ifter  $ome  time,  the  qualifications  which  were 
equired  to  be  an  archon  were  not  strictly  ob- 
erved.  Adrian,  before  he  was  elected  emperor 
f  Rome,  was  made  archon  at  Athens,  though 
foreigner ;  and  the  same  honours  were  cun- 
'  srred  upon  Plutarch.  The  perpetual  archons, 

■  fterthe  death  of  Codrus,  were  Medon,  whose 
ffice  began  B.  C.  1070;  Acastus,  1060 ;  Ar- 
hippus,  1014;  Thersippus,  995;  Phorbas, 
54;  Megacles,  923 ;  Diognetus,  893;  Pliere- 
les,  865  ;  Ariphron,  846  ;  Thespieus,  826  ; 
tgamestor,  799  ;  Eschylus,  778  ;  Alcmaeon, 
56  ;  after  whose  death  the  archons  were  de- 
ennial,  the  first  of  whom  was  Charops,  who 
■egan  753  ;  TEsimedes,  744  ;  Clidicus,  734  ; 
fippomenes,  724  ;  Leocrates,  714  ;  Apsander, 
04  ;  Eryxias,  694  ;  after  whom  the  office  be* 
ame  annual,  and  of  these  annual  archons 
Ireon  was  the  first.  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  &;  Avib. 
—Plut.  Sympos.  1. — Demosth. — Pollux. — Lysias. 

ArchYlus  Thurius,  a  general  of  Dionysius 
he  elder.  Diod.  14. 

ArchItas,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  who 

vrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  Diog. - The 

on  of  Hestiams  of  Tarentum,  wras  a  follower  of 
he  Pythagoreau  philosophy,  and  an  able  ast'ro- 
omer  and  geometrician.  He  redeemed  liis 
aaster,  Plato,  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant 
)ionysius,  and  for  his  virtues  he  wras  seven 
imes  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  governor  of 
’arentum.  He  invented  some  mathematical  in- 
truments,  and  made  a  wooden  pigeon  which 
ould  fly.  He  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  about 
!94  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  is  also 
he  reputed  inventor  of  the  screw7  and  the  pulley. 
1  fragment  of  his  writings  has  been  preserved 
■y  Porphyry.  Horat.  1,  od.  28. — Cic.  3,  de  Orat. 
—Diog.  in  vit. 

ArcItEnens,  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo, 
com  his  bearing  a  bow,  with  which,  as  soon  as 
'Om,  he  destroyed  the  serpent  Python.  Vim. 
En.  3,  v.  75. 

ArctInus,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  to  be  pupil 
o  Homer.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

Arctophylax,  a  star  near  the  Great  Eear, 
ailed  also  Bootes.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  42. 
Arctos,  a  mountain  near  Propontis,  inha- 

ited  by  giants  and  monsters. - IVo  celestial 

ousted  a  tions  near  the  north  pole,  commonly 
ailed  Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  supposed  to  be 
*rcas  and  his  mother,  who  were  made  constel- 
ttions.  Virg.  G.  1. — Aral  ns. — Ovid.  Fast.  3 
.107. 

ArctUrus,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the  Great 
ear,  whose  rising  and  setting  was  generally 
ipposed  to  portend  great  tempests.  Horat.  3, 
!•  1.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  situation, 
OKrof,  ursa,  ovpa,  cauda.  It  rises  now  about 
,e  beginning  of  October,  and  Pliny  tells  it  rose 
his  age  on  the  12th,  and,  according  to  Colu- 
ella,  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Ardai.us,  a  son  of  \  ulcan,  said  to  have  been 
e  first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  gave  it  to 
e  Muses,  who  on  that  account  have  been  called 
-ctaluies  and  Ardaliotides.  Pans.  2,  c .31. 
Ardania,  a  country  of  Egypt.  Strab. 

Ardaxancs,  a  small  river  of  Jllvricum. 
tyb.  “ 


A  rue  a,  formerly  Ardua,  a  town  of  Latium. 
built  by  Danae,  or,  according  to  some,  by  a  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Rutuli.  Some  soldiers  set  it  on  fire,  and  the 
inhabitants  publicly  reported,  that  their  city  had 
been  changed  into  a  bird,  called  by  the  Latins 
Ardea.  It  wras  rebuilt,  and  it  became  a  rich  an-' 
magnificent  city,  whose  enmity  to  Rome  ren¬ 
dered  it  famous.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was 
pressing  it  with  a  siege,  when  his  son  ravished 
Lucretia.  C.  Nep.  in  Attic.  14.— Liv.  1,  c.  57. 
1.  3,  c.  7 1.  1.  4,  c.  9,  &c. —  Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  412. 
— Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  573. — Strab.  5. 

Ardericca,  a  small  towm  on  the  Euphrates, 
north  of  Babylon. 

Ardiau,  a  town  of  Illyricum,  wdiose  capital 
was  called  Ardia.  Strab.  7. 

Ardonea,  a  town  of  Apulia.  Liv.  24,  c.  20. 

Ardua,  an  ancient  came  of  Ardea.  Vim. 
AEn.  7,  v.  411. 

Arduenna,  a  large  forest  of  Gaul,  in  the 
time  of  J.  Caesar,  which  extended  50  miles  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  borders  of  the  Nervii.  Tacit. 
8.  Ann.  c.  42.— Cccs.  bell.  Gall.  6,  c.29. 

Arduine,  the  goddess  of  hunting  among 
the  Gauls  ;  represented  with  the  same  attri¬ 
butes  as  the  Diana  of  the  Romans. 

Ardyenses,  a  nation  near  the  Rhone.  Po- 
lyb.  3. 

Ardys,  a  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  wrho 
reigned  49  years,  took  Priene,  and  made  war 
against  Miletus.  Herodot.  1,  c.  15. 

Areacida:,  a  nation  of  Numidia.  Polyb. 

Areas,  a  general  chosen  by  the  Greeks 
against  iEtolia.  Justin.  24,  c.  1. 

Aregonis,  the  mother  of  Mopsus  by  Ampyx. 
Orph.  in  Argon 

Arelatum,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Strab.  4. — Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Arellius,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  painted  the  goddess¬ 
es  in  the  form  of  his  mistresses.  Plin.  35,  c. 
10. - A  miser  in  Horat 

AremorIca,  a  part  of  Gaul,  which  after¬ 
wards  received  the  name  of  Aquitania.  Plin.  4. 

Arena  and  Arene,  a  city  of  Messenia,  in 
Peloponnesus.  Homer.  II.  £ 

Arenacum,  a  towrn  of  Germany.  Taci  . 
Hist.  5,  c.  20. 

AreopagIta:,  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus, 
a  seat  of  justice  on  a  small  eminence  near 
Athens,  W'hose  name  is  derived  from  apt  log 
rrayoQ,  the  lull  of  Mars,  because  Mars  was  the 
first  wrho  was  tried  there,  for  the  murder  of 
Hallirhotius,  who  had  offered  violence  to  his 
daughter  Alcippe.  Some  say  that  the  place 
receives  the  name  of  Areopagus,  because  the 
Amazons  pitched  their  camp  there,  and  offered 
sacrifices  to  their  progenitor  Mars,  when  they 
besieged  Athens ;  and  others  maintain,  that 
the  name  was  given  to  the  place,  because  Mars 
is  the  god  of  bloodshed,  war,  and  minder, 
which  were  generally  punished  by  that  court. 
Ihe  time  in  which  this  celebrated  seat  of  jus 
tice  was  instituted  is  unknown.  Some  suppose 
that  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens,  first  esta¬ 
blished  it,  while  others  give  the  credit  of  it  to 
Cranaus,  and  others  to  Solon.  I  he  number  of 
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nidges  that  composed  this  august  assembly  is 
not  known.  They  have  been  limited  by  some 
to  9,  to  31,  to  31,  and  sometimes  to  a  greater 
number.  The  most  worthy  and  religious  of  the 
Athenians  were  admitted  as  members,  and 
such  archons  as  had  discharged  their  duty 
-with  care  and  faithfulness.  In  t  e  latter  ages 
of  the  republic,  this  observance  was  often  vio¬ 
lated,  and  we  find  some  of  their  members  ot 
loose  and  debauched  morals.  If  any  of  them 
was  convicted  of  immorality,  if  they  were  seen 
sitting  at  a  tavern,  or  had  used  any  indecent 
language,  they  were  immediately  expelled 
from  the  assembly,  ami  held  in  the  greatest 
disgrace,  though  the  dignity  of  a  judge  of  the 
Areopagus  always  was  tor  life.  I  he  Areopa- 
gites  took  cognizance  of  murders,  impiety,  and 
fmmoral  behaviour,  and  particularly  of  idleness, 
which  they  deemed  the  cause  of  all  vice. 
They  watched  over  the  laws,  and  they  had  the 
management  of  the  public  treasury ;  they  had 
the  liberty  of  rewarding  the  virtuous,  and  ot 
inflicting  severe  punishment  upon  such  as  blas¬ 
phemed*  against  the  gods,  or  slighted  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  holy  mysteries.  They  always 
sat  in  the  open  air,  because  they  took  cogni¬ 
zance  of  murder  ;  and  by  their  laws  it  was  not 
permitted  for  the  murderer  and  his  accuser  to 
be  both  under  the  same  roof.  This  custom  al¬ 
so  might  originate  because  the  persons  of  the 
ludges  were  sacred,  and  they  were  afraid  of 
contracting  pollution  by  conversing  in  the 
same  house  with  men  who  had  been  guilty  of 
shedding  innocent  blood.  They  always  heard 
causes  and  passed  sentence  in  the  night,  that 
they  might  not  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiff  or  of  the  defendant  by  seeing  them. 
Whatever  causes  were  pleaded  before  them, 
were  to  be  divested  of  all  oratory  and  fine 
speaking,  lest  eloquence  should  chaim  their 
ears,  and  corrupt  their  judgment.  Hence  arose 
the  most  just  and  most  impartial  decisions,  and 
their  sentence  was  deemed  sacred  and  invio¬ 
lable,  and  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were 
equally  convinced  of  its  justice.  I  he  Areopa- 
gites  generally  sat  on  the  27th,  28t.h,  and  29th 
day  of  every  month.  T  heir  authority  conti¬ 
nued  in  its  original  state,  till  Pericles,  who  vas 
refused  admittance  among  them,  resolved  to 
lessen  their  consequence,  and  destroy  their 
power.  From  that  time  the  morals  of  the 
Athenians  were  corrupted,  and  the  Areopa- 
gites  were  no  longer  conspicuous  for  their  vir¬ 
tue  and  justice ;  and  when  they  censured  the 
debaucheries  of  Demetrius,  one  of  the  family 
of  Phalereus,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  if  they 
wished  to  make  a  reform  in  Athens,  they  must 
begin  at  home. 

Areopagus,  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens.  Vid.  Areopagitae. 

Arest^e,  a  people  of  India,  conquered  by 
Alexander.  Justin.  12,  c.  8. 

Aresthanas,  a  countryman,  whose  goat 
suckled  /Esculapius,  when  exposed  by  his  mo¬ 
ther.  Pans.  2,  c.  2b. 

ArestorIdks,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
hundred-eyed  Argus,  a  son  ot  Arestor.  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  v.  581. 
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Ar£ta,  the  mother  of  Aristippus  the  phi- 
losopher.  Laert.  2. - A  daughter  of  Dio¬ 

nysius,  who  married  Dion.  She  was  thrown 

into  the  sea.  Plut.  in  Dion. - A  female 

philosopher  of  Cyrene,  B.  C.  377. — —A 
daughter  of  Rhexenor,  descended  from  Nep¬ 
tune,  who  married  her  uncle  Alcinous,  by 
whom  she  had  Nausicaa.  Homer.  Od.  7  A  8. 
— A  poliod.  1 . 

Ahktv.us,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia,  very 
inquisitive  after  the  operations  of  nature.  His 
treatise  on  agues  has  been  much  admired,  i 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  which  are  extant 
is  that  of  Boerhaave,  L.  Bat.  fol.  1735. 

AretaphIla,  the  wife  of  Melanippus,  a 
priest  of  Cyrene.  Nicocrates  murdered  her 
husband  to  marry  her.  She,  however,  was 
so  attached  to  Melanippus,  that  she  endea¬ 
voured  to  poison  Nicocrates,  and  at  last 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  by  his  brother 
Ly sander,  whom  she  married.  Lysander 
proved  as  cruel  as  his  brother,  upon  which 
Aretapliila  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  , 
the  sea.  After  this  she  retired  to  a  private  sta¬ 
tion.  Plut.  de  Virtut.  Mulier. — Poly  ten.  8,  c.  08. 

Aretales,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Macedonia,  besides  a  treatise  on  islands, 
Plut. 

AREte.  Vid.  Areta. 

ArEtes,  one  of  Alexander  s  officers.  Curt. 
4,  c.  15. 

ArephUsa,  a  nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  and  one  of  Diana’s  attendants.  As 
she  returned  one  day  from  hunting,  she  sat 
near  the  Alpheus,  and  bathed  in  the  stream. 
The  god  of  the  river  was  enamoured  of  her, 
and  he  pursued  her  over  the  mountains  and  all 
the  country,  when  Arethusa,  ready  to  sink 
under  fatigue,  implored  Diana,  who  changed 
her  into  a  fountain.  The  Alpheus  immediately 
mingled  his  streams  with  hers,  and  Diana 
opened  a  secret  passage  under  the  earth  and 
under  the  sea,  where  the  waters  of  Arethusa 
disappeared,  and  rose  in  the  island  of  Ortygia, 
near  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  lhe  river  Alpheu? 
followed  her  also  under  the  sea,  and  rose  alsc 
in  Ortygia ;  so  that,  as  mythologists  relate, 
whatever  is  thrown  into  the  Alpheus,  in  Elis 
rises  again,  after  some  time,  in  the  fountair 
Arethusa,  near  Syracuse.  Vid.  Alpheus.  Ovid 

Met.  5,  fab.  10.— Athen.  7.—Paus. - One  o 

the  Hesperides.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. - A  daughtei 

of  Herileus,  mother  of  Abas,  by  Neptune  i 

Hygin.  fab'.  157. - One  of  Action’s  dogs 

Hygin.  fab.  181. - A  lake  of  Upper  Armenia! 

near  the  fountains  of  the  Tigris.  Nothing  cat 
sink  under  its  waters.  Plin.  2,  c.  103.  d 

town  of  Thrace. - Another  in  Syria. 

AretInum,  a  Roman  colony  in  Etruna 

I  ted.  5,  v.  123.  ... 

Aretus,  a  son  of  Nestor  and  Anaxibis 

Homer.  Od.  3. - -A  trojan  against  the  Greek* 

He  was  killed  by  Automedon.  Homer.  11.  1? 
A  famous  warrior,  whose  only  weapon  was  a 
iron  club.  He  was  treacherously  killed  b) 
Lycurgus,  king  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  11.  ■ 

Areus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  preferred  in  th 
succession  to  Cleonymus,  brother  of  Acrotatm 
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who  haci  made  an  alliance  with  Pvrrhus,  He 
assisted  Athens  when  Antigonus  besieged  it, 

and  died  at  Corinth.  Pans.  3,  c.  6. — Plut. _ - 

A  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  his  father 
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c?  jr  y  - -  ma  lctllier 

Acrotatus  2d,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Leonidas,  son  of  Cleonymus. - A  philosopher 

of  Alexandria,  intimate  with  Augustus.  Suetm. 
- A  poet  of  Laconia. - An  orator  men¬ 
tioned  by  Quintil. 

Argjeus  and  ArgEus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and 

Cyrene.  Justin .  Jt>,  c.  7 - A  son  ol  Perdiccas, 

who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 

Macedonia.  Justin.  7,  c.  1. - -A  mountain  of 

Cappadocia,  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  the  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try  called  Maxata.  Claudian. - A  son  of 

Ptolemy,  killed  by  his  brother. - Pans.  1. 

- A  son  of  Lyeymnius.  Apollod.  2. 

Argalus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Amyclas 
Paus.  3,  c.  1.  J 

.  ArgathOna,  a  huntress  of  Cios,  in  Bithy- 
nia,  whom  Rhesus  married  before  he  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  When  she  heard  of  his  death, 
she  died  in  despair.  Parthen.  Erotic,  c.  36. 

ArcathOnius,  a  king  of  Tartessus,  who 
according  to  Plin.  7,  c.  48,  lived  120  years! 
and  300  according  to  Ital.  3,  v.  396. 

Arge,  a  beautiful  huntress,  changed  into  a 

by  Apollo.  Hygin.  fab.  205. - One  of 

the  Cyclops.  Hesiod. - A  daughter  of  Thes- 

pius,  by  whom  Hercules  had  two  sons.  Apollod. 

?;~~A  nymph,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
Apollod.  1. 

Argea,  a  place  at  Rome,  where  certain  Ar- 
gives  were  buried. 

ArgaJvthje,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8. 
c.  23. 

Aroennum,  a  promontory  of  Ionia. 

Arges,  a  son  of  CceIus  and  Terra,  who  had 
only  one  eye  in  his  forehead.  Apollod.  1,  c.  1. 

Argestuatus,  a  king  of  Lacedeemon,  who 
reigned  35  years. 

Argeus,  a  son  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Mace- 
oma,  who  obtained  the  kingdom  when  Amyntas 
was  deposed  by  the  Illyrians.  Justin.  7,  c.  2. 
Argi  ( plur .  masc.)  Vid.  Argos. 

ArgIa,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  married  Poly- 
ntces,  whom  she  loved  with  uncommon  tender- 
j/ess.  When  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  she 
buned  Ins  body  in  the  night,  against  the  positive 
orders  of  Creon,  lor  which  pious  action  she  was 
punished  with  death.  Theseus  revenged  her 
death  by  kUling  Creon.  Hygin.  fab.  69  &  72. 
aut.'  12‘  [V'd-  Antigone  and  Creon.l 
A  country  of  Peloponnesus,  called  also 

Argolis,  of  which  Argos  was  the  capital.. - 

One  of  the  Oceamdes.  Hygin.  praf. - The 

lfe  of  Inachus,  and  mother  of  Io.  Id.  fab.  145 
—I  he  mother  of  Argus,  by  Polybus.  Id.  fal 

A4r-*  T7A  da"&htf  of  Autesion,  who  married 
Anstodemus,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Eu- 
rysthenes,  and  Procles.  Apollod.  2. —Pans.  4,  c.  3. 

A.lLC.A148a  ^  Wh°  founded  Chalcedon, 

^RGI,Lixu“»  a  Place  at  Rome  near  the  Pala- 

ghons  "  Pir  1  tradesmen  generally  kept  their 
•hops.  dirg.  An.  8,  v.  355.— Martial,  1.  ep.  4. 

augiuus,  a  favourite  youth  of  Pausanias, 
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who  revealed  his  master’s  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  king  to  the  Ephori.  C.  Nep.  in 
Paus. 

Argiliats,  a  mountain  of  Egypt  near  the 
I\ile. 

ArgIlus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  Stry- 
mon,  built  by  a  colony  of  Andrians.  Thucyd. 
4,  c.  103. — Herodot.  7,  c.  115. 

Arginusa;,  three  small  islands  near  the  con¬ 
tinent  between  Mitylene  and  Methymna,  where 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  conquered  by  Co- 
non  the  Athenian.  Strab.  13. 

ArgiOre,  a  nymph  of  mount  Parnassus, 
mother  ol  Thamyris,  by  Pliilammon  the  son  of 
Apollo.  Pans.  4,  c.  33. 

Argiphontes,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury 
because  lie  killed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  bv 
order  of  Jupiter.  J 

Argippei,  a  nation  among  the  Sauromatians, 
bom  bald,  and  with  flat  noses*  They  lived  upon 
trees.  Herodot.  4,  c.  23. 

ArgIva,  a  surname  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
Argos.  _  Virg.  An.  3,  v.  547. 

Argi vi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Argos 
and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  word  is 
indiscriminately  applied  by  the  poets  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Argius,  a  steward  of  Galba,  who  privately 
interred  the  body  of  his  master  in  his  gardens. 
lacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  49. 

Argo,  the  name  of  the  famous  ship  which 
carried  Jason  and  his  54  companions  to  Colchis, 
when  they  resolved  to  recover  the  golden 
fleece.  llie  derivation  of  the  word  Argo  has 
been  often  disputed.  Some  derive  it  from  Ar¬ 
gos,  the  person  who  first  proposed  the  expe¬ 
dition,  and  who  built  the  ship.  Others  main¬ 
tain  that  it  was  built  at  Argos,  whence  its  name. 

|  Cicero  Tusc.  1,  c.  20,  calls  it  Argo,  because  it 
carried  Grecians,  commonly  called  Argives. 
Diod.  4,  derives  the  word  from  apyog,  which 
signifies  swift.  Ptolemy  says,  but  falsely,  that 
Hercules  built  the  ship,  and  called  it  Argo, 
after  a  son  of  J ason ,  who  bore  the  same  name. 
Ihe  ship  Argo  had  50  oars.  According  to 
many  authors,  she  had  a  beam  on  her  prow, 
cut  in  the  forest  of  Dodona  by  Minerva,  which 
had  the  power  of  giving  oracles  to  the  Argo¬ 
nauts.  This  ship  was  the  first  that  ever  sailed 
on  the  sea  as  some  report.  After  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  finished,  Jason  ordered  her  to  be 
drawn  aground  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
consecrated  to  the  god  of  the  sea.  The  poets 
have  made  her  a  constellation  in  heaven.  Jason 
was  killed  by  a  beam  which  fell  from  the  top, 
as  he  slept  on  the  ground  near  it.  Hygin.  fab. 
14#  A •  P.  2,  c.  37. — Catull.  De  Nujjt*  PeL 
Thet.  Val.  Flacc.  1,  v.  93,  &c. — Phadr.  4,  fab. 
6.— Seneca  in  Medea.— Apollon.  Argon. — Apollod. 
l.—Cic.  de  Nat.  D.—Plin.  7,  c.  56.—Manil.  1. 

ArgolIcus  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Ar¬ 
golis. 

Argolis  and  Argia,  a  country  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  between  Arcadia  and  the  AEgun  sea. 
Its  chief  city  was  called  Argos. 

Argon,  one  of  the  descendant  of  Hercules, 
who  reigned  in  Lydia  505  years  before  Gvees 
Herodot.  1,  c.  7. 
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Argonaut*,  a  name  given  to  those  ancient 
heroes  who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship 
Ar "o  to  Colchis,  about  79  years  before  the 
taking  of  Troy,  or  1263  B.  C.  The  causes  of 
this  expedition  arose  from  the  following  circum¬ 
stance  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  had  mar¬ 
ried  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whom  lie  di¬ 
vorced  to  marry  Nepliele,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  Phryxis  and  Helle.  As  Nepliele  was 
subject  to  certain  fits  of  madness,  Athamas  re¬ 
pudiated  her,  aud  took  a  second  time  Ino,  by 
whom  he  had  soon  after  two  sons,  Learclius  and 
Melicerta.  As  the  children  of  Nepbele  were  to 
succeed  to  their  father  by  right  of  birth,  Ino 
conceived  an  immortal  hatred  against  them,  and 
she  caused  the  city  of  Thebes  to  be  visited  by  a 
pestilence,  by  poisoning  all  the  gram  which  had 
been  sown  in  the  earth.  Upon  this  the  oracle 
was  consulted  ;  and  as  it  had  been  corrupted  by 
means  of  Ino,  the  answer  was,  that  Nepliele  s 
children  should  be  immolated  to  the  gods. 
Phryxus  was  apprized  of  this,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  embarked  with  his  sister,  and  fled  to  the 
court  of  ALetes,  king  of  Colchis,  one  of  bis  near 
relations.  In  the  voyage  Helle  died,  and 
Phryxus  arrived  safe  at  Golchis,  and  was  re- 
ceived  with  kindness  by  the  king.  The  poets 
have  embellished  the  flight  of  Plnyxus,  y 
supposing  that  he  and  Helle  fled  through  the 
air  on  a  ram  who  had  a  golden  fleece  and  w mgs, 
and  was  endowed  until  the  faculties  of  speech. 
This  ram,  as  they  say,  was  the  offspring  of 
Neptune’s  amours,  under  the  form  of  a  ram, 
with  the  nympli  Iheophane.  As  they  weie 
going  to  be  sacrificed,  the  ram  took  them  on 
his  back,  and  instantly  disappeared  in  the  air. 
On  their  way  Helle  was  giddy,  and  fell  in  that 
part  of  the  sea  which  from  her  was  called  the 
Hellespont.  When  Phryxus  came  to  Colchis, 
he  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Jupiter,  or,  according 
to  others,  to  Mars,  to  whom  he  also  dedicated 
the  golden  fleece.  He  soon  after  married 
Chalciope  the  daughter  of  rEetes ;  but  his  ia- 
ther-iii-law  envied  him  the  possession  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  therefore,  to  obtain  it,  he 
murdered  him.  Some  time  after  this  event, 
when  Jason,  the  son  of  Aison,  demanded  of  his 
uncle  Pelias  the  crown  which  lie  usurped.  [  Vid. 
Pelias,  Jason,  ANo«.]  Pelias  said  that  he  would 
restore  it  to  him,  provided  he  avenged  the 
death  of  their  common  relation  Phryxus,  whom 
Aretes  had  basely  murdered  at  Colchis.  Jason, 
who  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  soul,  cheerfully  undertook  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  embarked  with  all  the  young  princes  of 
Greece  in  the  ship  Argo.  They  stopped  at  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  where  they  remained  two 
years,  ana  raised  a  new  race  of  men  from  the 
Lemnian  women  who  had  murdered  their  hus¬ 
bands.  [Vid.  Hypsipyle.]  After  they  had  left 
Lemnos,  they  visited  Samothrace,  where  they 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  thence  passed 
to  Troas  and  to  Cyzicum.  Here  they  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  Cyzicus  the  king  of 
the  country.  The  night  after  their  departure 
they  were  driven  back  by  a  storm  again  on  the 
roast  of  Cyzicum,  and  the  inhabitants,  sup¬ 
posing  fhem  to  be  their  enemies  the  Pelasgi, 


furiously  attacked  them.  In  this  nocturnal  en¬ 
gagement  the  slaughter  was  great,  and  Cyzicus 
was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Jason,  who,  to  ex¬ 
piate  the  murder  he  had  ignorantly  committed, 
buried  him  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  to  whom 
he  built  a  temple  on  mount  Dyndemus.  From 
Cyzicum  they  visited  Bebrycia,  otherwise  called 
Bithynia,  where  Pollux  accepted  the  challenge 
of  Amycus  king  of  the  country,  in  the  combat 
of  the  cestus,  ;md  slew  him.  they  were  driven 
from  Bebrycia,  by  a  storm,  to  Salmydessa,  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  they  delivered  Phi- 
neus,  king  of  the  place,  from  the  persecution  of 
the  harpies.  Pliineus  directed  their  course 
through  the  Cyanean  rock  or  the  Symplegades, 
[Vid,  Ci/anece .]  and  they  safely  entered  the 
Euxine  sea.  They  visited  the.  country  of  the 
Mariaudinians,  where  Lycus  reigned,  and  lost 
two  of  their  companions,  Idmon,  and  Tiphis 
their  pilot.  After  they  had  left  this  coast,  they 
were  driven  upon  the  island  of  Arecia,  where 
they  found  the  children  of  Phryxus,  whom 
Aietes  their  grandfather  had  sent  to  Greece  to 
take  possession  of  their  father’s  kingdom. 
From  this  island,  they  at  last  arrived  safe  at 
J£a,  the  capital  of  Colchis.  Jason  explained 
the  causes  of  his  voyage  to  AEetes  5  but  the 
conditions  on  which  he  was  to  recover  the 
golden  fleece,  were  so  hard,  that  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  must  have  perished  in  the  attempt,  had 
not  Medea,  the  king’s  daughter,  fallen  in  love 
with  their  leader.  She  had  a  conference  with 
Jason,  and  after  mutual  oaths  of  fidelity  in  the 
temple  of  Hecate,  Medea  pledged  herself  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Argonauts  from  her  father’s  hard  con¬ 
ditions,  if  Jason  married  her,  and  carried  her 
with  him  to  Greece.  He  was  to  tame  two 
bulls,  which  had  brazen  feet  and  horns,  aud 
which  vomited  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke,  and 
to  tie  them  to  a  plough  made  of  adamant  stone, 
and  to  plough  a  field  of  two  acres  of  ground 
never  before  cultivated.  After  this  he  was  to 
sow  in  the  plain,  the  teeth  of  a  dragon,  from 
which  an  armed  multitude  were  to  rise  up,  and 
to  be  all  destroyed  by  his  hands.  This  done, 
he  was  to  kill  an  ever  watchful  dragon,  who 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  on  which  the 
golden  fleece  was  suspended.  All  these  la¬ 
bours  were  to  be  performed  in  one  day ;  and 
Medea’s  assistance,  whose  knowledge  of  herbs, 
magic,  and  potions  was  unparalleled,  easily  ex¬ 
tricated  Jason  from  all  danger,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  and  terror  of  his  companions,  and  of  Aietes, 
and  the  people  of  Colchis,  who  had  assembled 
to  be  spectators  of  this  wonderful  action.  He 
tamed  the  bulls  with  ease,  ploughed  the  field, 
sowed  the  dragon’s  teeth,  and  when  the  armed 
men  sprang  from  the  earth,  he  threw  a  stone  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  they  immediately  turned 
their  weapons  one  against  the  other,  till  they 
all  perished.  After  this  he  went  to  the  dragon, 
and  by  means  of  enchanted  herbs,  and  a  draught 
which  Medea  had  given  him,  he  lulled  the 
monster  to  sleep,  and  obtained  the  golden 
fleece,  and  immediately  set  sail  with  Medea. 
He  was  soon  pursued  by  Absyrtus,  the  king  s 
son,  who  came  up  to  them,  and  was  seized  and 


murdeaed  by  Jason  and  Medea.  The  mangled 
limbs  of  Absyrtus  weio  strewed  in  the  way 
through  which  Aletes  was  to  pass,  that  his  far¬ 
ther  pursuit  might  be  stopped.  After  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Absyrtus,  they  entered  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
and  by  pursuing  their  course  towards  the  left, 
according  to  the.  foolish  account  of  poets  who 
were  ignorant  of  geography,  they  came  to  the 
island  Peucestes,  and  to  that  of  Circe.  Here 
Circe  informed  Jason,  that  the  cause  of  all  his 
calamities  arose  from  the  murder  of  Absyrtus, 
of  which  she  refused  to  expiate  him.  Soon 
after,  they  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  passed  the  straits  of 
Carybdis  and  Sylla,  where  they  must  have  pe¬ 
rished,  had  not  Tetliys,  the  mistress  of  Peleus, 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  delivered  them.  They 
were  preserved  from  the  Sirens  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Orpheus,  and  arrived  in  the  island  of 
the  Phasacians,  where  they  met  the  enemy’s 
Seet,  which  had  continued  their  pursuit  by  a 
different  course.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
Medea  should  be  restored,  if  she  had  not  been 
actually  married  to  Jason  ;  but  the  wife  of  Al- 
cinous,  the  king  of  the  country,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  umpire  between  the  Colchians  and  Ar¬ 
gonauts,  had  the  marriage  privately  consum¬ 
mated  by  night,  and  declared  that  the  claims  of 
ALetes  to  Medea  were  now  void.  From  Pliteacia 
the  Argonauts  came  to  the  bay  of  Ambracia, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  after  many  disasters  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Melea  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  where  Jason  was  purified  of 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  soon  after  arrived 
safe  in  Thessaly.  The  impracticability  of  such 
a  voyage  is  well  known.  Apollonius  Rhodius 
gives  another  account,  equally  improbable.  He 
says,  that  they  sailed  from  the  Euxine  up  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus 
pursued  them  by  entering  another  mouth  of  the 
river.  After  *hey  had  continued  their  voyage 
for  some  leagues,  the  waters  decreased,  and 
they  wc"e  obliged  to  carry  the  ship  Argo  across 
the  country  to  the  Adriatic,  upwards  of  150 
miles.  Here  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who  had 
pursued  the  same  measures,  and  conveyed  his 
sliips  in  like  manner  over  the  land.  Absyrtus 
was  immediately  put  to  death ;  and  soon  after, 
the  beam  of  Dodona  [Fid.  Argo .]  gave  an 
oracle,  that  Jason  should  never  return  home  if 
he  was  not  previously  purified  of  the  murder. 
Upon  this  they  sailed  to  the  island  of  Ata, 
where  Circe,  who  was  the  sister  of  Aletes,  ex¬ 
piated  him  without  knowing  who  he  was. 
lliere  is  a  third  tradition  which  maintains, 
that  they  returned  to  Colchis  a  second  time, 
atd  visited  many  places  of  Asia.  This  famous 
expedition  has  been  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
ages  of  the  world ;  it  has  employed  the  pen 
of  many  writers,  and  among  the  historians,  Dio- 
uorus  Siculus,  Strano,  Apollodorus,  and  Justin  ; 
and  among  the  ports,  Onamacritus,  more  gene¬ 
rally  called  Orpheus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Pin¬ 
dar,  and  Valerius  Flacius,  have  extensively 
given  an  account  of  its  most  remarkable  parti¬ 
culars.  The  number  of  the  Argonauts  is  not 
exactly  known  ;  the  following  list  is  drawn 
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from  the- various  authors  who  have  made  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Argonaut ic  expedition.  Jason,  son 
of  iEson,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  chief  of 
the  rest.  His  companions  were  Acastus  sou 
of  Pelicis,  Actor  son  of  Hippapus,  Admetus  son 
of  Pheres,  Aesculapius  son  of  Apollo,  Alta- 
lides  son  of  Mercury  and  Eupoleme,  Almenut 
son  of  Mars,  Ampliiaraus  son  of  GEcleus,  Am 
phidamus  son  of  Aleus,  Amphion  son  of  Hy* 
perasius,  Anceus  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  same  name,  Areus,  Argus  the  builder 
of  the  ship  Argo,  Argus  son  of  Phryxus,  Ar- 
menus,  Ascalaphus  son  of  Mars,  Asterion  son 
of  Cometes,  Asterius  son  of  Neleus,  Augeas 
son  of  Sol,  Atalanta  daughter  of  Schoeneus  dis¬ 
guised  in  a  man’s  dress,  Autolycus  son  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  Azorus,  Buphagus,  Butes  son  of  Teleon, 
Calais  son  of  Boreas,  Canthus  son  of  Abas, 
Castor  son  of  Jupiter,  Ceneus  son  of  Elatus, 
Cepheus  son  of  Aleus,  Cius,  Clytius  and  Iphi- 
tus  sons  of  Eurythus,  Coronus,  Deucalion  son  of 
Minos,  Echion  son  of  Mercury  and  Antianira, 
Ergynus  son  of  Neptune,  Euphemus  son  of 
Neptune  and  Macionassa,  Eribotes,  Eurylus  son 
of  Cisteus,  Eurydamas  and  Eurythion  sons  of 
Iras,  Eurytus  son  of  Mercury,  Glaucus,  Her¬ 
cules  son  of  Jupiter,  Idas  son  of  Aphareus, 
Ialmenus  son  of  Mars,  Idmon  son  of  Abas, 
Iclaus  son  of  I]  nidus,  Iphiclus  son  of  Thestius, 
Iphiclus  son  of  Philacus,  Ipliis  son  of  Alector, 
Lynceus  son  of  Aphareus,  Iritus  son  of  Nau- 
bolus,  Laertes  son  of  Arcesius,  Laocoon,  Leo- 
datus  son  of  Bias,  Leitus  son  of  Alector,  Me 
leager  son  of  (Eneus,  Mencetius  son  of  Actor, 
Mopsus  son  of  Amphycus,  Nauplius  son  of 
Neptune,  Neleus  the  brother  of  Pelias,  Nestor 
son  of  Neleus,  Oileus  the  father  of  Ajax,  Or¬ 
pheus  son  of  (Eager,  Palemon  son  of  Altolus, 
Peleus  and  Telamon  sons  of  ALacus,  Pericly- 
menes  son  of  Neleus,  Peneleus  son  of  Hypal- 
mus,  Philoctetes  son  of  Poean,  Plilias,  Pollux 
son  of  Jupiter,  Polyphemus  son  of  Elates 
Pceas  son  of  Tliaumacus,  Phanus  son  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  Phalerus  son  of  Alcon,  Pliocas  and  Pria- 
sus  sons  of  Ceneus,  one  of  the  Lapith®,  Ta- 
laus,  Tiphys  son  of  Aginus,  Stapliilus  son  of 
Bacchus,  two  of  the  name  of  Iphitus,  Theseus 
son  of  Algeus,  with  his  friend  Pirithous. 
Among  these  Alsculapius  was  physician,  and 
Tiphys  was  pilot. 

Argos,  (sing.  neut.  &;  f  rgi.  masc.  plur.)  an 
ancient  city,  capital  of  Argolis  in  Peloponnesus, 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  bay  called 
Argolicus  sinus.  Juno  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  Its  kingdom  was  founded  by  Inachus 
1856  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  after¬ 
wards  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of  Mycen®. 
Argos  was  built,  according  to  Euripides,  I  ping, 
in  Aulid.  v.  152,  554,  by  seven  Cyclops,  who 
came  from  Syria.  These  Cyclops  were  not 
Vulcan’s  workmen.  The  nine  first  kings  of  Ar¬ 
gos  were  called  Inachides,  in  honour  of  the 
founder.  Their  names  were  Inachus,  Phoro- 
neus,  Apis,  Argus,  ( diryasus,  Phorbas,  Triopas, 
Stelenus,  and  Gelanor.  Gelanor  gave  a  kind 
reception  to  Danaus,  who  drove  him  from  ius 
kingdom  in  return  for  his  hospitality.  The  <1<? 
seen  dan  ts  of  Danaus  were  called  Belides.  Aga- 
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memnon  was  king  of  Argos  during  the  Trojan 
war  :  and  80  years  after,  the  Heraclidae  seized 
the  P  iloponnesus,  and  deposed  the  monarchs. 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  were  called  Argivi 
and  Argolici ;  and  this  name  has  been  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  the  Greeks,  without  distinction. 
Plin.  7,  c.  56. — Paus.  2,  c.  15,  &c. — Horat.  1, 
od.  7. — JElian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  15. — Strab.  8. — 
Mela,  1,  c.  13,  &c.  1.  2,  c.  3. — Virg.  JEn.  1, 

v.  40,  &c - A  town  of  Thessaly  called  Pelas- 

gicon  by  the  Pelasgians.  Lucan.  6,  v.  355. - 

Another  in  Epirns,  called  Ampliilocliium. 

Argus,  a  king  of  Argos,  who  reigned  70 

years. - A  son  of  Arestor,  whence  he  is  often 

called  Arestorhdes.  He  married  Ismene,  the 
daughter  of  Asopus.  As  he  had  an  hundred 
eyes,  of  which  only  two  were  asleep  at  one 
time,  Juno  set  him  to  watch  Io,  whom  Ju¬ 
piter  had  changed  into  a  heifer  ;  but  Mercury, 
by  order  of  Jupiter,  slew  him,  by  lulling  all  his 
eyes  asleep  with  the  sound  of  his  lyre  Juno  put 
the  eyes  of  Argus  to  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  a 
bird  sacred  to  her.  Moschus  Idyl. — Ovid.  Met. 
1. —  Propert.  1,  v.  585,  &c.  el.  3. — Apollod.  1,  c. 

9.  1.  2,  c.  1. - -A  son  of  Agenor..  Hygin.  fab. 

1 45. - -A  son  of  Danaus,  who  built  the  ship 

Argo.  Id.  14. - A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe. 

Id.  145. - A  son  of  Pyras  and  Callirhoe.  Id. 

145. - A  son  of  Phryxus.  Id.  3. - A  son  of 

Polybus.  Id.  14. - One  of  Actason’s  dogs. 

Apollod. - A  dog  of  Ulysses,  who  knew  his 

master  after  an  absence  of  20  years.  Homer. 
Od.  17,  v.  300. 

Argynnis,  a  name  of  Venus,  which  she  re¬ 
ceived  from  Argynnis,  a  favourite  youth  of  Aga¬ 
memnon,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Cephisus. 
Propert.  3,  el.  5,  v.  52. 

ApgYra,  a  nymph  greatly  beloved  by  a 
shepherd  called  Solemnus.  She  was  changed 
into  a  fountain,  and  the  shepherd  into  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  whose  waters  make  lovers 
forget  the  object  of  their  affections.  Paus.  7, 

c.  23. - A  city  of  Troas.  Also  the  native 

place  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  Sicily. 

ArgYraspIdes,  a  Macedonian  legion  which 
received  this  name  from  their  silver  helmets. 
Curt.  4,  v.  13. 

ArgYre,  an  island  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Indus,  abounding  in  metal.  Mela,  3, 
c.  7. 

Argyripa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  by  Dio- 
medes  after  the  Trojan  war.  Virg.  JEn.  11, 
v.  246. 

Aria,  a  country  of  Asia,  situate  at  the  east 

of  Parthia.  Mela,  1,  c.  2,  1.  2.  c.  7. - The 

wife  of  Pietus  Cecinna,  of  Padua,  a  Roman  se¬ 
nator  who  was  accused  of  conspiracy  against 
Claudius,  and  carried  to  Rome  by  sea.  She  ac¬ 
companied  him,  and  in  the  boat  she  stabbed 
herself,  and  presented  the  sword  to  her  hus- 
oand,  who  followed  her  example.  Plin.  7. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos  2d,  king  of 
Crete,  by  Pasiphae,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus, 
who  was  shut  up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  Minotaur.  She  gave  him  a  clue  of 
thread,  by  which  he  extricated  himself  from  the 
different  windings  of  his  confinement.  After 
ae  had  conquered  the  Minotaur,  he  carried  her 
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away  according  to  the  promise  he  had  made, 
and  married  her ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Naxos  he  forsook  her,  though  she  was 
already  pregnant,  and  repaid  his  love  with  tl  e 
most  endearing  tenderness.  Ariadne  was  so 
disconsolate  upon  beiug  abandoned  by  Theseus, 
that  she  hung  herself,  according  to  some  ;  but 
I  lutarch  says,  that  she  lived  many  years  after, 
and  had  some  children  by  Onarus,  the  piiest 
of  Bacchus.  According  to  some  writers,  Bac¬ 
chus  loved  her  after  Theseus  had  forsaken  her, 
and  he  gave  her  a  crown  of  seven  stars,  which, 
after  her  death,  were  made  a  constellation. 
The  Argives  shewed  Ariadne’s  tomb,  and  when 
one  of  their  temples  was  repaired,  her  ashes 
were  found  in  an  earthen  urn.  Homer,  Od.  11, 
says,  that  Diana  detained  Ariadne  at  Naxos. 
Plat,  in  Thes.—Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  2.  Heroid.  10. 
De  Art.  Am.  2.  Fast.  3,  v.  462.—CatuIl.  de 
Nupt.  Pel.  %  Thet.  ep.  6  V— Ilygin.  fab.  14,  43, 
270. — Apollod.  3,  c.  1. 

Animus,  an  officer  who  succeeded  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  surviving  army  after  the  death  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  after  the  battle  of  Cynaxa. 
He  made  peace  with  Artaxerxes.  Xenoph. 

Ariamnes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  son  of 
Ariarathes  3d. 

Ariani  and  AriEni,  a  people  of  Asia. 
Dionys.  Perieg.  714. 

Ariantas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  yearly  or¬ 
dered  «very  one  of  his  subjects  to  present  him 
with  an  arrow.  Herodot.  4,  v.  81. 

.Ariarathes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
joined  Darius  Ochus  in  his  expedition  against 

Egypt,  where  he  acquired  much  glory. - Hh 

nephew,  the  second  of  that  name,  defended  his 
kingdom  against  Perdiccas,  the  general  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  but  he  was  defeated  and  hung  on  a  cross 

in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  321  B.  C. - His 

son,  Ariarathes  the  3d,  escaped  the  massacre 
which  attended  his  father  and  his  followers ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  he  recovered 
Cappadocia,  by  conquering  Amyntas  the  Mace¬ 
donian  general.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Ariamnes. - Ariarathes  the  4tli,  succeeded 

his  father  Ariamnes,  and  married  Stratonice, 
daughter  of  Antiochus  Theos.  He  died  after  a 
reign  of  28  years,  B.  C.  220,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ariarathes  the  5th,  a  prince  who 
married  Antiochia,  the  daughter  of  king  Anti¬ 
ochus,  whom  he  assisted  against  the  Romans. 
Antiochus  being  defeated,  Ariarathes  saved  his 
kingdom  from  invasion  by  paying  the  Romans  a 
large  sum  of  money  remitted  at  the  instance  of 

the  king  of  Pergamus. - His  son,  the  6tli  of 

that  name,  called  Philopater,  from  his  piety, 
succeeded  him  166  B.  C. ;  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans  shielded  him  against  the  false  claims 
that  were  laid  to  his  crown  by  one  of  the  fa¬ 
vourites  of  Demetrius  king  of  Syria.  He  was 
maintained  on  his  throne  by  Attalus,  and  assisted 
his  friends  of  Rome  against  Aristonicus,  the 
usurper  of  Pergamus ;  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
war  B.  C.  130,  leaving  six  children,  five  of  whom 
were  murdered  by  his  surviving  wife  Laodice. 

I  he  only  one  who  escaped  Ariarathes  7th 
was  proclaimed  king,  and  soon  after  married 
Laodice,  the  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  by 
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whom  he  had  two  sons.  He  was  mwiered  by 
an  illegitimate  brother,  upon  which  his  widow 
Laodice  gave  herself  and  kingdom  to  Nico- 
medes  king  of  Bithynia.  Mithridates  made  war 
against  the  new  king,  and  raised  his  nephew  to 
the  throne.  The  young  king,  who  was  the 
eighth  one  of  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  made  war 
against  the  tyrannical  Mithridates,  by  whom  he 
was  assassinated  in  the  presence  of  both  armies, 
and  the  murderer’s  son,  a  child  eight  years  old, 
was  placed  on  the  vacant  throne.  The  Cappa¬ 
docians  revolted,  and  made  the  late  monarch’s 
brother,  Ariarathe3  ninth,  king  ;  but  Mithri¬ 
dates  expelled  him,  and  restored  his  own  son. 
The  exiled  prince  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and 
Nicomedes  of  Bithynia,  dreading  the  power  of 
the  tyrant,  interested  the  Romans  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Cappadocia.  The  arbiters  wished  to 
make  the  country  free ;  but  the  Cappadocians 
demanded  a  king,  and  received  Aiiobarzanes, 
B.  C.  91.  On  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  his 
brother  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  name 
of  Ariarathes,  10th  ;  but  his  title  was  disputed 
by  Sisenna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  by  Ache- 
laus),  priest  of  Comana.  M.  Antony,  who  was 
umpire  between  the  contending  parties,  decided 
in  favour  of  Sisenna  ,  but  Ariarathes  recovered  it 
for  a  while,  though  he  was  soon  after  obliged 
to  yield  in  favour  of  Archelaus,  the  second  son 
of  Glaphyra,  B.  C.  36.  Diod.  18. — Justin.  13 
&  29. — Strab.  12. 

Arib«us,  a  general  mentioned  by  Polucen, 
7,  c.  29. 

ArIcia,  an  Athenian  girl,  whom  Hippolytus 
married  after  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead 
by  /Esculapius.  He  built  a  city  in  Italy,  which 
lie  called  by  her  name.  He  had  a  son  by  her 
called  Vibius.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  544. —  Virg. 

JEn.  7,  v.  762,  &c. - A  very  ancient  town  of 

Italy,  built  by  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus,  after 
he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  ^Escula- 
pius,  and  transported  into  Italy  by  Diana.  In 
a  grove  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia,  The¬ 
seus  built  a  temple  to  Diana,  where  he  esta¬ 
blished  the  same  rites  as  were  in  the  temple  of 
that  goddess  in  Taurus.  The  priest  of  this 
temple  was  always  a  fugitive,  and  the  murderer 
of  his  predecessor,  and  went  always  armed 
with  a  dagger,  to  prevent  whatever  attempts 
might  be  made  upon  his  life  by  one  who  wished 
to  be  his  successor.  The  Arician  forest  was 
very  celebrated,  and  no  horses  would  ever  enter 
it,  because  Hippolytus  had  been  killed  by  them. 
Egeria,  whom  Numa  visited,  generally  resided 
in  this  famous  grove,  which  was  situate  in  the 
Appian  way  beyond  mount  Albanus.  Ovid. 
Met.  15. — Fast.  3,  v.  263. — Lucan.  6,  v.  74. — 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  761,  &c. 

AricIna,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  her 

temple  near  Aricia.  [Vid.  Aricia .] - The  mo-. 

ther  of  Octavius.  Cic.  3. — Phil.  c.  6. 

Arid;eus,  a  companion  of  Cyrus  the  younger. 
After  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  reconciled  him-  , 
self  with  Artaxerxes,  by  betraying  to  him  the 

surviving  Greeks  in  their  return.^  Diod. - An 

illegitimate  son  of  Philip,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  was  made  king,  till  Roxane,  who  I 

pregnant  by  Alexander,  brought  into  the 
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i  w'nid  a  legitimate  male  successor.  A ridceua 
had  not  the  free  enjoyment  of  bis  senses  •  and 
therefore  Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexander’s  «ene  - 
ials,  declared  himself  his  protector,  and  even 
married  his  sister,  to  strengthen  their  con¬ 
nexion.  He  was  seven  years  in  possession  of 
the  sovereign  power,  and  was  put  to  death 
with  lus  wife  Eurydice,  by  Olympias.  Justin. 
9,  c.  8. — Diod. 

AriEnis,  daughter  of  Alyattes,  married  As- 
tyages  king  of  Media.  Herodot.  1,  c.  74. 

Arig  >eum,  a  town  of  India,  which  Alex¬ 
ander  found  burnt,  and  without  inhabitants. 
Arrian.  4. 

Arii,  a  savage  people  of  India. - Of 

Arabia.  P/m.  6. - Of  Scythia.  Herodot. - 

Ol  Germany.  Tacu. 

ArIma,  a  place  of  Cilicia  or  Syria,  where 
lyphoeus  was  overwhelmed  under  the  ground. 
Homer.  II.  2. 

Arxmaspi,  a  people  conquered  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  Curt.  7,  c.  3. 

Arimaspias,  a  river  of  Scythia,  with  golden 
sands.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  have  but 
one  eye  m  the  middle  of  their  forehead,  and 
wage  continual  war  against  the  griffins,  mon¬ 
strous  animals  that  collect  the  gold  of  the 
nvers.  Plin.  7,  c.  2.— Herodot.  3  &  4. — Strao. 

1  oc  13. 

Arimasth/e,  a  people  near  the  Euxine  sea. 
Orpheus.  Argon. 

Aiumazbs,  a  powerful  prince  of  Sogdiana, 
who  treated  Alexander  with  much  insolence, 
and  even  asked,  whether  he  could  fly,  to  aspire 
to  so  extensive  a  dominion  1  He  surrendered 
and  was  exposed  on  a  cross  with  his  friends 
and  relations.  Curt.  7,  c.  11. 

ArImi,  a  nation  of  Syria.  Strab. 

Ariminum,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  near  the 
Rubicon,  on  the  borders  of  Gaul,  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Umbiians.  It  was  the  cause  of  Cf»- 
sar  s  civil  wars.  Luc u*.  1,  v.  231.— Plin.  3 

Ariminus,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  tU 
Apennine  mountains.  Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

Arimph/ei,  a  people  of  Scythia,  near  the 
Ripluean  mountains,  who  lived  chiefly  upon 
berries  in  the  woods,  and  were  remarkable 
lor  their  innocence  and  mildness.  Plin.  6 
c.  7. 

ArImus,  a  king  of  Mysia.  Vairo. 

Ariobarzanes,  a  man  made  king  of  Cap 
padocia  by  the  Romans,  after  the  trouble* 
which  the  false  Ariarathes  had  raised,  had  sub¬ 
sided.  Mithridates  drove  him  from  his  king¬ 
dom,  but  the  Romans  restored  him.  He  fol  < 
lowed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  fought  a 
Phatsalia  against  J.  Caesar.  He  and  his  king 
dom  were  preserved  by  means  of  Cicero.  C/c. 

5,  ad  Attic,  ep.  29. — Horat.  ep.  6,  v.  38.— 
Flor.  o,  c.  5.  —  A  satrap  of  Phrygia,  who 
after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  1  ontus,  and  kept  it  for  26  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  Mithridates. 
Diod.  17.  A  general  of  Darius,  who  de¬ 
fended  the  passes  of  Susa  with  15,000  foot 
against  Alexander.  After  a  bloody  encounter 
with  the  Macedonians,  he  was  killed  as  he  at- 
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tempted  to  seize  the  city  uf  Persepolis.  Diod. 
17.— Curt  4  &  5. - A  Mede  of  elegant  sta¬ 

ture,  and  great  prudence,  whom  liberius  ap¬ 
pointed  to  settle  the  troubles  of  Armenia.  Ta¬ 
cit.  Ann  2,  c.  4. - -A  mountain  between  Par- 

thia  and  the  country  of  the  Massagetae.-  A 
satrap,  who  revolted  from  the  Persian  king. 

Ariomandes,  son  of  Gobryas,  was  gene¬ 
ral  of  Athens  against  the  Persians.,  Pint,  m 
Cim. 

Ariomardus,  a  son  of  Darius,  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  when  he  went  against  Greece.  He- 
rodot.  7,  c.  78. 

AriomEdes,  a  pilot  of  Xerxes. 

Arion,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician, 
son  of  Cyclos,  of  Methymna,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  He  went  into  Italy  with  Periander, 
tyrant  of  Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense 
riches  by  his  profession.  Some  time  after  he 
wished  to  revisit  his  country  ;  and  the  sailors 
of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked,  resolved  to 
murder  him,  to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was 
carrying  to  Lesbos.  Arion  seeing  them  im¬ 
movable  in  their  resolutions,  begged  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  play  some  melodious 
tune ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  sea.  A  number  of  dol¬ 
phins  had  been  attracted  round  the  ship  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  music ;  and  it  is  said,  that  one 
of  them  carried  him  safe  on  his  back  to  Taena- 
rus,  whence  he  hastened  to  the  court  of  Peri¬ 
ander,  who  ordered  all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified 
at  their  return.  Hygin.  fab.  194. — Herodat.  1, 
c.  23  &  24. — JElian.  de  Nat.  An.  13,  c.  45. — 
Jtal.  11. — Propert.  2,  el.  26,  v.  17. — Plat,  in 
Symp. - A  horse,  sprung  from  Ceres  and  Nep¬ 

tune.  Ceres,  when  she  travelled  over  the  world 
in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  had  taken 
the  figure  of  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  importuning 
addresses  of  Neptune.  The  god  changed  him¬ 
self  also  into  a  horse,  and  from  their  union  arose 
the  horse  Arion,  who  had  the  power  of  speech, 
the  feet  on  the  right  side  like  those  of  a  man, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  a  horse.  Arion 
was  brought  up  by  the  Nereides,  who  often 
harnessed  him  to  his  father’s  chariot,  which  he 
drew  over  the  sea  with  uncommon  swiftness. 
Neptune  gave  him  to  Copreus,  who  presented 
him  to  Hercules.  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos, 
received  him  as  a  present  from  Hercules,  and 
with  this  wonderful  animal  he  won  the  prize 
at  the  Nemaean  games.  Arion,  therefore,  is 
often  called  the  horse  of  Adrastus.  Pans.  8, 
c.  25. — Propert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  37. — Apollod.  3, 
c.  6. 

Ariovistus,  a  king  of  Germany,  who  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  a  friend  of  Rome.  When  Caesar 
was  in  Gaul,  Ariovistus  marched  against  him, 
and  was  conquered  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men. 
Cccs.  1,  bell.  Gall. — Tacit.  4.  Hist. 

Aris,  a  river  of  Messenia.  Pans.  4,  c.  31. 

Arisba,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  an 

earthquake.-- - A  colony  of  the  Mitylenians  in 

Troas,  destroyed  by  the  Trojans  before  the 
coming  of  the  Greeks.  Virg.  TEn.  9,  v.  264. — 

Homer.  II.  7. - The  name  of  Priam’s  first  wife, 

divorced  that  the  monarch  might  marry  He¬ 
cuba. 


Aristainetus,  a  writer  whose  epistles  hav» 
been  beautifully  edited  by  Abreseli.  Zwollae, 
i749. 

Arist/eum,  a  city  of  I  brace,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Hajmus.  Plin.  4,  c  11. 

An i st. eus,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nympli  Cy- 
rene,  was  born  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  and 
brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon  nectar 
and  ambrosia.  His  fondness  for  hunting  has  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  surname  of  Nomus  and  Agreus. 
After  he  had  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  world,  he  came  to  settle  in  Greece,  where 
he  married  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  AetcEon.  He  lell  in 
love  with  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  and 
pursued  her  in  the  fields.  She  was  stung  by 
a  serpent  that  lay  in  the  grass,  and  died,  for 
which  the  gods  destroyed  ail  the  bees  of  Aris- 
t<eus.  In  this  calamity  he  applied  to  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  directed  him  to  seize  the  sea-god 
Proteus,  and  consult  him  how  he  might  repair 
the  losses  he  had  sustained.  Proteus  advised 
him  to  appease  the  manes  of  Eurydice  by  the 
sacrifice  of  four  bulls  and  four  heifers  ;  and  a$ 
soon  as  he  had  done  it,  and  left  them  in  the  air, 
swarms  of  bees  immediately  sprang  lrom  the 
rotten  carcases,  and  restored  Aristams  to  his 
former  prosperity.  Some  authors  say,  that 
Aristseus  had  the  care  of  Bacchus  when  young; 
and  that  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  d 
this  god.  Aristteus  went  to  live  on  mount  Hae- 
mus,  where  he  died.  He  was,  after  death,  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  demi-god.  Aristaeus  is  said  tc 
have  learned  from  the  nymphs,  the  cultivation 
of  olives,  and  the  management  of  bees,  &c. 
which  he  afterwards  communicated  to  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  317. — Diod.  4. — 
Justin.  13,  c.  7. —Ovid.  Fast.  v.  363.— Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  18. — Pans.  10,  c.  17 — Hygin.  fab 
161,  180,  247. — Apollod.  3,  c.  4. — Herodot.  4, 

c.  4,  &c. — Poly  cm.  1,  c.  24. - A  general  who 

commanded  the  Corinthian  forces  at  the  siege 
of  Potidaea.  He  was  taken  by  the  Athenians, 
and  put  to  death. 

Aristagoras,  a  -writer  who  composed  an 

history  of  Egypt.  Plin.  36,  c.  12. - A  son-in- 

law  of  Histiaeus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  revolted 
from  Darius,  and  incited  the  Athenians  against 
Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis.  This  so  exasperated 
the  king,  that  every  evening  before  supper  he 
ordered  his  servants  to  remind  him  of  punish¬ 
ing  Aristagoras.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  he 
fought  against  the  Persians,  B.  C.  499.  Hero- 
dot.  5,  c.  30,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  8. —  Folycvn.  1,  c.  24. 

- A  man  of  Cyzicus. - Another  of  Cumae. 

Herodot.  4. 

ARisTANDER,acelebrated  soothsayer,  greatly 
esteemed  by  Alexander.  Plut.  in  Alex. — Plin. 
17,  c  25. - An  Athenian,  who  WTOte  on  agri¬ 

culture. 

Aristandros,  a  statuary  of  Sparta.  Pans.  3, 
c.  18. 

Aristarche,  a  matron  of  Ephesus,  who  by 
order  of  Diana  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Gaui 
with  the  Phocaeans,  and  was  made  priestess. 
Strab.  4. 

Aristarchus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  ol 
Samos,  disciple  of  Aristophanr s.  He  lived  th* 
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greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  and  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philometer  entrusted  him  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  las  sons.  He  was  famous  for  his  critical 
powers,  and  he  revised  the  poems  of  Homer 
with  such  severity,  that  ever  after  all  severe 
critics  were  called  Aristarclii.  He  wrote  above 
800  commentaries  on  different  authors,  much 
esteemed  in  his  age.  In  his  old  age  he  be¬ 
came  dropsical,  upon  which  he  starved  him¬ 
self,  and  died  in  his  72 d  year,  B.  C.  157.  He 
left  two  sons,  called  Aristarchus  and  Aristago- 
ras,  both  famous  for  their  stupidity.  Horat.de 
Art.  Poet.  v.  449. — Ovid.  3.  ex  Pont.  ep.  9,  v.  24. 

— Cic.  ad  Fam.  3  ep.  11.  ad  Attic.  1,  ep.  14. _ 

Quint  il.  10,  c.  1. - A  tragic  poet  of  Tegea  in 

Arcadia,  about  454  years  B.  C.  He  composed 
70  tragedies,  of  which  only  two  were  rewarded 
with  the  prize.  One  of  them,  called  Achilles, 

was  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Ennius. _ . 

A  physician  to  queen  Berenice,  the  widow  of 

Antioclius.  Polycen.  8.- - An  orator  of  Am- 

bracia. - An  astronomer  of  Samos,  who  first 

supposed  that  the  earth  turned  round  its  axis, 
and  revolved  round  the  sun.  This  doctrine 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  he  was  accused 
of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  gods  Lares. 
The  age  in  which  he  flourished,  is  not  precisely 
known.  His  treatise  on  the  largeness  of  the 
sun,  and  its  distance,  is  extant,  of  which  the 
best  edition  is  that  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1688. 

Aristazanes,  a  noble  Persian  in  favour  with 
Artaxerxes  Ochus.  Dind.  16. 

Aristeas,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who  ap¬ 
peared  seven  years  after  his  death  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  540  years  after  to  the  people  of 
Metapontum  in  Italy,  and  commanded  them  to 
raise  him  a  statue  near  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  Arimaspi  in  three 
books,  and  some  of  his  verses  are  auoted  by 

Longinus.- - A  physician  of  Rhodes. — —A 

geometrician,  intimate  with  Euclid.  Herodot.  4, 

c.  13,  &c. - A  poet,  son  of  Demochares.  in 

the  age  of  Croesus. 

AristEra:,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  Pans.  2,  c.  34. 

Aristeus,  a  man  of  Argos,  who  excited  king 
Pyrrhus  to  take  up  arms  against  his  country¬ 
men,  the  Argives.  Polyctn.  8,  c.  68. 

Aristiienes,  a  shepherd  who  found  AEscu- 
lapius  when  he  had  been  exposed  in  the  woods 
by  his  mother  Coronis. 

Atusthus,  an  historian  of  Arcadia.  Dionvs. 
Hal.  1. 

AristIbus.  a  river  of  Paeonia.  Pol  mm.  4 

c.  12. 

Aristides,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
Lysimachus,  in  the  age  of  Themistocles,  whose 
great  temperance  and  virtue  procured  him  the 
surname  of  J ust.  He  was  rival  to  Themisto¬ 
cles,  by  whose  influence  he  was  banished  for 
ten  years,  B.  C.  484;  but  before  six  years  of 
.us  exile  had  elapsed,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
Athenians.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  was  appointed  chief  commander  vrith  Pau- 
sanias  against  Mardonius,  whom  they  defeated 
at  Plataea.  He  died  so  poor,  that  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  at  the  public 
charge:  his  two  daughters,  on  account  of  their 
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father's  virtues,  received  a  dowry  from  the 
public  treasury  when  they  were  come  to  mar¬ 
riageable  years;  but  poverty  became  heredi¬ 
tary,  and  the  grandson  of  Aristides  was  seen  in 
the  public  streets  getting  his  livelihood  by  ex¬ 
plaining  dreams.  The  Athenians  became  more 
virtuous  in  imitation  of  their  leader;  and  from 
the  sense  of  his  great  qualities,  at  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  yEschylus, 
on  the  mention  of  a  sentence  concerning  moral 
goodness,  the  eyes  of  the  audience  were  all  at 
once  turned  from  the  actor  to  Aristides.  When 
he  sat  as  judge,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff,  in 
his  accusation,  mentioned  the  injuries  his  op¬ 
ponent  had  done  to  Aristides.  “  Mention  the 
wrongs  you  have  received,”  replied  the  equi¬ 
table  Athenian  ;  “  I  sit  here  as  judge,  and  the 
lawsuit  is  yours,  and  not  mine.”  C.  Nep.  A 

Plut.  in  Vita. - An  historian  of  Miletus, 

fonder  of  stories  and  anecdotes  than  of  truth. 
He  wrote  an  history  of  Italy,  of  which  the  40th 

volume  has  been  quoted  by  Pint,  in  Parall. _ 

Am  athlete,  who  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olym¬ 
pian,  Nemman,  and  Pythian  games.  Paus.  6 

c.  16. - A  painter  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  for 

one  of  whose  pieces  Attalus  offered  6000  ses¬ 
terces.  Plin.  7  &c  35. - A  Greek  orator  who 

wrote  50  orations,  besides  other  tracts.  When 
Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  he 
wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M.  Aurelius,  that 
the  emperor  ordered  the  city  immediately  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  a  statue  was  in  consequence  raised 
to  the  orator.  His  works  consist  of  hymns  in 
prose  in  honour  of  the  gods,  funeral  orations 
apologies,  panegyrics,  and  harangues,  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Jebb,  2  vols.  4to. 
Oxon.  1722,  and  that  in  a  smaller  size  in 
12mo.  3  vols.  of  Canterus  apud  P.  Steph.  1604. 

- A  man  of  Lucris,  who  died  by  the  bite  of 

a  weasel.  Mian.  V.  H.  14. - A  philosopher 

of  Mysia,  intimate  with  M.  Antoninus. - An 

Athenian,  who  wrote  treatises  on  animals, 
trees,  and  agriculture. 

Aristillus,  a  pliiiosoplier  of  the  Alexan- 
drian  school,  who  attempted  with  Timocharis 
to  determine  the  place  of  the  different  stars  in 
the  heavens,  and  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
planets. 

Aristippus,  the  elder,  a  philosopher  of  Cy- 
rene,  disciple  to  Socrates,  and  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  sect.  He  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of 
Dionysius  of  Sicily,  and  distinguished  himself 
for  his  epicurean  voluptuousness,  in  support  of 
which  lie  wrote  a  book,  as  likewise  an  history 
of  Lybia.  When  travelling  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  away 
the  money  they  carried,  as  too  burdensome. 
Many  of  his  sayings  and  maxims  are  recorded 
by  Diogenes  in  his  life.  Horat.  2.  Sat.  3,  v. 

100. - His  grandson  of  the  same  name,  called 

the  younger,  was  a  warm  defender  of  his  opi¬ 
nions,  and  supported  that  the  principles  of  all 
things  were  pain  and  pleasure.  He  flourished 

about  363  years  B.  C. - A  tyrant  of  Argos, 

whose  life  was  one  continued  series  of  appre¬ 
hension.  He  was  killed  by  a  Cretan,  in  a  battle 

against  Aratus,  B.  C.  242.  Diog. - A  man 

who  wrote  an  historv  of  Arcadia.  Diog.  2. 
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M.  Aiusnus  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 
Caesar’s  army.  Cccs.  bell.  Gall.  7,  c.  42. 

Another.  Vid.  Fuscus. - -A  satirist,  who 

wrote  a  poem  called  Cyclops. 

AnrsTo.  Vid.  Ariston. 

AristobUi.a,  a  name  given  to  Diana  by 
Themistocles. 

AristobUi.us,  a  name  common  to  some  of 
the  higli-priests  and  kings  of  Judea,  &c.  Jo¬ 
seph. - A  brother  of  Epicurus. - One  of 

Alexander’s  attendants,  who  wrote  the  king  s 
life,  replete  with  adulation  and  untruth.  A 
philosopher  of  Judea,  B.  C.  150. 

AristoclEa,  a  beautiful  woman  seen  naked 
by  Strato,  as  she  was  offering  a  sacrifice.  She 
was  passionately  loved  by  Callistlienes,  and 
was  equally  admired  by  Strato.  The  two  rivals 
so  furiously  contended  for  her  hand,  that  she 
died  during  their  quarrel,  upon  which  Strato 
killed  himself,  and  Callisthenes  was  never  seen 
after.  Pint,  in  Amat. 

Auist6cx.es,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Messenia,  who  reviewed,  in  a  treatise  on  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  The 
14th  book  of  this  treatise  is  quoted,  &c. — He 
also  wrote  on  rhetoric,  and  likewise  nine  books 

on  morals. - A  grammarian  of  Rhodes. - A 

stoic  of  Lampsacus. - An  historian.  Strab. 

4. - A  musician,  Athen.  & c. - A  prince  of 

Tegea,  &c.  Polyan. - This  name  is  com¬ 

mon  to  many  Greeks,  of  whom  few  or  no  par¬ 
ticulars  are  recorded. 

AristoclIdes,  a  tyrant  of  Orcliomenus, 
who,  because  he  could  not  win  the  affections  of 
Stymphalis,  killed  her  and  her  father,  upon 
which  all  Arcadia  took  up  arms,  and  destroyed 
the  murderer. 

Aristocrates,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  put  to 
death  by  his  subjects,  for  offering  violence  to 

the  priestess  of  Diana.  Pans.  8,  c.  5. - His 

grandson  of  the  same  name,  was  stoned  to 
death  for  takiug  bribes  during  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war,  and  being  the  cause  of  the  defeat 
of  his  Messenian  allies,  B.  C.  682.  Id.  ibid. 

- A  Rhodian. - A  man  w  ho  endeavoured 

to  destroy  the  democratical  power  at  Athens. 

- An  Athenian  general  sent  to  the  assistance 

of  Corcyra  with  25  galleys.  Dtod.  15. - An 

Athenian  who  was  punished  with  death  for 

flying  from  the  field  of  battle. - A  Greek 

historian,  son  of  Hyparclius.  Pint,  in  Lyc. 

Aristocreon,  the  writer  of  a  book  on  geo- 
graphy. 

AuisTocRiTUS,  wrote  a  treatise  concerning 
Miletus. 

AristodEme  a  daughter  of  Priam. 

Aristodemus,  son  of  Aristomachus,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclidte.  He,  with  his  brothers 
Temenus  and  Cluesphontes,  invaded  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  conquered  it,  and  divided  the  country 
among  themselves,  1104  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Paus.  2,  c.  18,  &c.  He  was 
killed  by  the  sons  of  Pylades  and  Electra,  or,  as 

others  say,  by  Apollo.  Id.  3,  c.  1. - A  king 

of  Messenia,  who  maintained  a  famous  war 
against  Sparta.  After  some  losses  he  reco¬ 
vered  his  strength,  and  so  effectually  defeated 
the  enemy’s  forces,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
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prostitute  their  women  to  re-people,  their 
country.  The  offspring  of  this  prostitution 
were  called  Parthenise,  and  30  years  alter 
their  birth  they  left  Sparta  and  seized  upon 
Tarentum.  Aristodemus  put  his  daughter  to 
death  for  the  good  of  his  country ;  but  being 
afterwards  persecuted  in  a  dream  by  her  manes, 
he  killed  himself,  after  a  reign  of  six  years 
and  some  months,  in  which  he  had  obtained 
much  military  glory,  B.  C.  724.  His  death 
was  lamented  by  his  countrymen,  who  did  not 
appoint  him  a  successor,  but  only  invested 
Damis,  one  of  his  friends,  with  absolute  power 
to  continue  the  war,  which  was  at  last  termi¬ 
nated  after  much  bloodshed  and  many  losses 

on  both  sides.  Paus.  in  Messen. - ibe  father 

of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  was  the  first  king 
of  Lacedaemon,  of  the  Heraclidae.  Apollod.  2. 

- A  tyrant  of  Cumae. - A  philosopher  of 

HSgina. - An  Alexandrian  who  wrote  some 

treatises,  &c. - A  Spartan,  who  taught  the 

children  of  Pausanias. - A  man  who  was 

preceptor  to  the  children  of  Pompey. - A 

tyrant  of  Arcadia. - A  Carian,  who  wrote  an 

history  of  painting. - A  philosopher  of  Nysa, 

B.  C.  68. 

AristogEnes,  a  physician  of  Cnidos,  who 
attained  great  reputation  by  the  cure  of  De¬ 
metrius  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedonia.  A 
Tliasian,  who  wrote  24  books  on  medicine. 

Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,  two  cele¬ 
brated  friends  of  Athens,  who,  by  their  joint 
efforts,  delivered  their  country  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  Pisistratidae,  B.  C.  510.  They 
received  immortal  honours  from  the  Athenians, 
and  had  statues  raised  to  their  memory.  Ihese 
statues  were  carried  awray  by  Xerxes  when  he 
took  Athens.  The  conspiracy  of  Aristogiton 
was  so  secret,  that  it  is  said  a  courtezan  bit 
her  tongue  off,  not  to  betray  the  trust  reposed 
in  her.  Paus.  1,  c.  29. — Herodot.  5,  c.  55. — 

Pint.  de  10.  Orat. - An  Athenian  orator, 

surnamed  Canis,  for  his  impudence.  He 
wrote  orations  against  Timarchus,  iimotlieus, 

Hyperides,  and  Tlirasyllus. - A  statuary. 

Pans. 

Aristot.aus,  a  painter.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

Ari  stoma  cue,  the  wife  of  Dionysius  of 

Syracuse.  Clc.  Tusc.  5,  c.  20. - The  wife  of 

Dion. - A  poetess.  Plut.  Symp.— - A 

daughter  of  Priam,  who  married  Critolaus 
Pans.  1 0. 

Aiustomachus,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
concerning  the  preparation  of  wine.  Plin.  14, 

c.  9. - A  man  excessively  fond  of  bees. 

Pan.  11,  c.  9. - The  son  of  Cleodaeus  and 

grandson  of  Hyllus,  whose  three  sons,  Chres- 
phontes,  Temenus,  and  Aristodemus,  called 
Heraclidm,  conquered  Peloponnesus.  Paus. 

2,  c.  7.  1.  3,  c.  15. — Herodot.  6,  7,  &  8. - A 

man  who  laid  aside  his  sovereign  power  at 
Argos,  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus.  Paus.  2, 
c.  8. 

AristomEoes,  a  Thessalian  general  in  the 
interest  of  Darius  3d.  Curt.  3,  c.  9. 

AristomEnes,  a  commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Darius  on  the  Hellespont,  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  Curt.  4,  c.  1. - A  famous 
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eneral  of  Messcnia,  who  encouraged  his 

'On  n  try  men  to  shake  oil  the  Lacedajmonian 
yoke,  under  which  they  had  laboured  for  above 
30  years.  He  once  defended  the  virtue  of 
some  Spartan  women  whom  his  soldiers  had 
attempted ;  and  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Sparta,  the  women  whom  lie 
had  protected  interested  themselves  so  warmly 
in  his  cause  that  they  procured  his  liberty. 
He  refused  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but 
was  satisfied  with  that  of  commander!  He 
acquired  the  surname  of  Just,  from  his  equity, 
to  which  he  joined  the  true  valour,  sagacity, 
and  perseverance  of  a  general.  He  often  en¬ 
tered  Sparta  without  being  known,  and  was 
so  dexterous  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Lacediemonians,  who  had  taken  him  captive, 
that  he  twice  escaped  from  them.  As  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  it  a  third  time,  he  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  killed,  and  his  body  being  opened,  his 
heart  was  found  all  covered  with  hair.  He 
died  67 1  years  B.  C.  and  it  is  said  that  he  left 
dramatical  pieces  behind  him.  Diod.  15. — Pans. 

in  Messen. - A  Spartan  sent  to  the  assistance 

of  Dionysius.  Polycen.  2. 

Ariston,  the  son  of  Agasicles,  king  of 
Sparta.  Being  unable  to  raise  children  by 
two  wives,  he  married  another,  famous  for 
ner  beauty,  by  whom  he  had,  after  seven 
months,  a  son,  whom  he  had  the  imprudence 
to  call  not  his  own.  Herodot.  6,  c.  61,  &c 

A  general  or  AStolia. - A  sculptor. - A 

Corinthian,  who  assisted  the  Syracusans  against 

the  Athenians. - An  officer  in  Alexander’s 

army. - A  tyrant  of  Methymna,  who  being 
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AristOnus,  a  captain  of  Alexander’s  ca¬ 
valry.  Cun.  9,  c.  5.  > 

AristonIdes,  a  noble  statuary.  Plin.  34. 
AristonYmus,  a  comic  poet*  under  Phila- 
delphus,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandria. 
He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  in  his  77th 

year.  Athen. - One  of  Alexander’s 

cians.  Pint,  in  Alex. 
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lgnorant  that  Chios  had  surrendered  to  the 
Macedonians,  entered  into  the  harbour,  and 
was  taken  and  put  to  death.  Curt.  4,  c.  9. 

--A  philosopher  of  Chios,  pupil  to  Zeno  the 
stoic,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  continued 
but  a  little  while.  He  supported  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  divinity  is  unintelligible.  It  is 
said  that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  fell  too  powerfully  upon  his  bald  head. 
In  his  old  age  he  was  much  giveu  to  sensuality. 

Dwo-.- - -A  lawyer  in  Trajan’s  reign,  whose 

eulogium  has  been  written  by  Pliny,  22  epist. 
hb.  1. - -A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Alex¬ 

andria,  who  wrote  concerning  the  course  of 
the  Nile.  St  mb. -A  wrestler  of  Argos,  un¬ 
der  whom  Plato  performed  some  exercises. 

A  musician  of  Athens. - A  tragic  poet. 

-—A  peripatetic  of  Cos. - A  native  of 

1  ella,  in  the  age  of  Adrian,  who  wrote  on  the 
rebellion  of  the  Jews. 

Aristonaut*,  the  naval  dock  of  Pellene. 
Paus.  2. 

AristonIcus,  son  of  Eumenes,  by  a  concu- 
bme  of  Ephesus,  1 26  B.  C.  invaded  Asia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  Attalus  had 
eft  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  people.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consul  Perpenna,  and  stran¬ 
gled  in  prison.  Justin.  36,  c.  4.— Flor.  2,  c. 
20.-  A  musician  of  Olyntlius. - A  gram¬ 

marian  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Hesiod  and  Homer,  besides  a  treatise 
on  the  Musaeum  established  at  Alexandria  by 
the  Ptolemies.  J 


Aristophanes,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  son  of  Philip  of  Rhodes.  He  wrote 
54  comedies,  of  which  only  11  are  come  down 
to  us.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  and  Euripides,  B.  C.  434,  and 
lashed  the  vices  of  his  age  with  a  masterly 
hand.  Tlie  wit  and  excellence  of  his  comedies 
are  well  known ;  but  they  abound  sometimes 
too  much  with  obscenity,  and.  his  attack  upon 
the  venerable  character  of  Socrates  has  been 
always  censured,  and  with  justice.  As  a  re¬ 
ward  of  his  mental  greatness,  the  poet  received 
a  crown  of  olive,  in  a  public  assembly ;  but  if 
he  deserved  praise,  he  merited  blame  for  his 
licentiousness,  which  spared  not  even  the  gods, 

a  i  -i^aS  S0  °^'ens^ve  t(>  his  countrymen  that 
Alcibiades  made  a  law  at  Athens,  which  forbad 
the  comic  writers  from  mimicking  or  represent¬ 
ing  on  the  stage  any  living  character  by  name. 
Aristophanes  has  been  called  the  prince  of 
ancient  comedy,  as  Menander  of  the  new. 
Hie  play  called  Nubes  is  pointedly  against  So¬ 
crates,  and  the  philosopher  is  exposed  to  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  his  precepts  placed  in  a  most  ludicrous 
point  of  view,  by  the  introduction  of  one  of 
his  pupils  in  the  characters  of  the  piece.  It  is 
said  that  St.  Chrysostom  used  to  keep  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow,  on 
account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  composition 
Plutarch  has  made  a  comparison  between  the 
princes  of  tlie  new  and  old  comedy,  which 
abound  with  many  anecdotes  concerning  these 
original  characters.  I  he  best  editions  of  tlie 
works  of  Aristophanes,  are,  Kuster’s  fol.  Amst. 
1710,  and  the  12mo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that  of 
Brunck,  4  vols.  8vo.  Argent.  1783,  which 
would  still  be  more  perfect  did  it  contain  the 
valuable  Scholia.  Quintil.  10,  c.  l.—Paterc.  l, 

c‘  Y!*  Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  1. - A  grammarian 

ot  Byzantium,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alex¬ 
andria  under  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  harlots  of  Attica.  Ling,  in  Plat. 

Epic.  Athen.  9. - A  Greek  historian  of  Bceotia 

quoted  by  Pint,  de  Herod.  Malig . - A  writer 

on  agriculture. 

AristophIlIdes.  a  king  of  Tarentum  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes.  Herodot.  3. 

Aristopiion,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Socrates. 

He  drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiades  softly  re 
dining  on  the  bosom  of  the  courtezan  Nemea, 
and  all  the  people  of  Athens  ran  in  crowds  to 
be  spectators  of  the  masterly  piece.  He  also 
made  a  painting  of  Mars  leaning  on  the  arm  of 

Venus.  Athen.  13.— Plin.  35,  c.  11 _ A 

comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  many  of 
whose  fragments  are  collected  in  Atnenams. 

Aristor,  the  father  of  Argus  the  aundred- 
eyed  keeper  of  Io. 

Aristorides,  the  patronymic  U  \grun. 
Ovid.  RJet.  1,  v.  624. 
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A.RIST07  eua,  festivals  in  honour  of  Aris- 
.otle,  because  he  obtained  the  restitution  of  his 
country  from  Alexander. 

Artstoteces,  a  famous  philosopher,  son  of 
Nicomachus,  a  physician  at  Festrada,  born  at 
JStagira.  After  his  father’s  death  he  went  to 
Athens,  to  hear  Plato’s  lectures,  where  he  soon 
signalized  himself  by  the  brightness  of  his  ge¬ 
nius.  He  had  been  of  an  inactive  and  dissolute 
disposition  in  his  youth,  but  now  he  applied 
himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  and  after  he 
had  spent  20  years  in  hearing  the  instructions 
of  Plato,  he  opened  a  school  for  himself,  for 
which  he  was  accused  of  ingratitude  and  illi- 
berality  by  his  ancient  master.  He  was  mo¬ 
derate  in  his  meals ;  he  slept  little,  and  always 
had  one  arm  out  of  his  couch  with  a  bullet  in 
it,  which,  by  falling  into  a  brazen  bason  under¬ 
neath,  early  awakened  him.  He  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  10  years  preceptor  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  received  his  instructions  with  much 
pleasure  and  deference,  and  always  respected 
him.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  improve¬ 
ment  that  Alexander  made  under  Aristotle, 
was  of  more  service  to  him  than  all  the  splen¬ 
dour  and  power  which  he  received  from  Philip. 
Almost  all  his  writings,  which  are  composed  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  are  extant:  he  gave  them 
to  Theophrastus  at  his  death,  and  they  were 
bought  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  placed  in 
the  famous  library  of  Alexandria.  Diogenes 
Laertes  has  given  us  a  very  extensive  catalogue 
of  them.  Aristotle  had  a  deformed  counte¬ 
nance,  but  his  genius  was  a  sufficient  compen¬ 
sation  for  all  his  personal  defects.  He  has  been 
called  by  Plato  the  philosopher  of  truth;  and 
Cicero  compliments  liim  with  the  title  of  a  man 
of  eloquence,  universal  knowledge,  readiness 
and  acuteness  of  invention,  and  fecundity  of 
thought.  The  writings  of  Aristotle  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  Plato ;  but  the  one  are 
the  effusions  of  a  lively  and  fruitful  imagination, 
whilst  the  philosopher  of  Stagira  studied  na¬ 
ture  more  than  art,  and  had  recourse  to  sim¬ 
plicity  of  expression  more  than  ornament.  He 
neither  worshipped  nor  cared  for  the  divinity, 
concerning  which  his  opinions  were  ever  va¬ 
rious  and  dissonant;  and  the  more  he  disre¬ 
garded  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the 
greater  was  the  credit  he  acquired  over  his  less 
philosophical  predecessors.  He  was  so  autho¬ 
ritative  in  his  opinions,  that,  as  Bacon  observes, 
he  wished  to  establish  the  same  dominion  over 
men’s  minds,  as  his  pupil  over  nations.  Alex¬ 
ander,  it  is  said,  wished  and  encouraged  his 
learned  tutor  to  write  the  history  of  animals; 
and  the  more  effectually  to  assist  him,  he  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  800  talents,  and  in  his  Asiatic 
expedition  employed  above  a  thousand  men 
to  collect  animals,  either  in  fishing,  hunting,  or 
hawiving,  which  were  carefully  transmitted  to 
the  philosopher.  Aristotle’s  logic  has  long 
reigned  in  the  schools,  and  been  regarded  as 
the  perfect  model  of  all  imitation.  As  he  ex¬ 
pired,  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  uttered 
fhe  following  sentiment :  Fade  hunc  mundum 
tntravi,  anwts  mi,  penurkatus  egredior,  causa 
causaruirt  miserere  mei.  The  letter  which  Philip 
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wrote  to  Aristotle,  had  been  preserved,  ami  is 
in  these  words  :  “I  inform  you  1  have  a  son  ; 
I  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  making  me 
a  father,  as  for  giving  me  a  son  in  an  age  when 
he  can  have  Aristotle  for  his  instructor.  I 
hope  you  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy  of 
me,  and  a  king  w’orthy  of  Macedonia.”  Aris¬ 
totle  wished  to  make  his  wife  Pythias  a  deity, 
and  to  pay  her  the  same  w’orship  as  wras  paid 
to  Ceres.  He  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C.  322.  His  treatises  have  been  published 
separately ;  but  the  best  edition  of  the  worL 
collectively,  is  that  of  Duval,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1629.  He  had  a  son,  wdiom  he  called  Nico¬ 
machus,  by  the  courtezan  Herpyllis.  Some 
have  accused  him  of  being  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Alexander,  and  said  that  he  drowned 
himself  in  the  Euripus,  because  he  could  not 
find  out  the  cause  of  its  flux  and  reflux.  There 
are  different  reports  about  the  manner  of  his 
death,  and  some  believe  that  he  died  at  Athens 
of  a  cholic,  two  years  after  Alexander’s  death. 
The  people  of  Stagira  instituted  festivals  in 
his  honour,  because  he  had  been  very  ser¬ 
viceable  to  their  city.  Diog.  in  vita — PLut.  in 
Alex.  &;  de  Alex.  fort.  &;c. — Cic.  Acad.  Quasi.  4, 
ds  Orat.  3,  definib.  5. — Quintil.  1,  2,  5,  10. — 
JElian.  V.  H.  4. — Justin.  12. — Justin.  Martyr. — 

August,  de  Civ.  Dei.  8. — Plin.  2,  4,  5,  &c. - 

Athcn. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  6,  &c. - There  were 

besides  seven  of  the  same  name  :  a  magistrate 

of  Athens. - -A  commentator  on  Homer’s 

Iliad. - An  orator  of  Sicily,  who  answered 

the  panegyric  of  Isocrates. - A  friend  of 

Aeschines. - A  man  of  Cyrene  who  WTOte 

on  poetry. - A  schoolmaster  mentioned  in 

Plato’s  life,  written  by  Aristoxenus. - An 

obscure  grammarian.  Diog.  de  Aristot. 

AristotImus,  a  tyrant  of  Elis,  271  years 
B.  C.  Paus.  5,  c.  5. 

Aristoxenus,  a  celebrated  musician,  disci¬ 
ple  of  Aristotle.  He  wnote  453  different  trea¬ 
tises  on  philosophy,  history,  &c.  and  was 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  succeeding 
in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  for  which  he  always 
spoke  with  ingratitude  of  his  learned  master. 
Of  all  his  works  nothing  remains  but  three 
books  upon  music,  the  most  ancient  on  that 

subject  extant. - -A  philosopher  of  Cyrene. 

Athen. - A  physician  whose  waitings  are 

quoted  by  Galen. - -A  poet  of  Selinus. - A 

Pythagorean  philosopher. 

Aristus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Salamis, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  Alexander’s  expe¬ 
dition.  Strab.  14. — Arrian.  7. 

Aristyllus,  an  obscure  poet.  Arisioph. - - 

An  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  292,  B.  C. 

Aries,  a  river  of  Gaul  and  of  Asia.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  are  called 
Arii. — A  celebrated  wrriter,  the  origin  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  that  denied  the  eternal  di- 
vinity  and  consubstantiality  of  the  Word. 
Though  he  was  greatly  persecuted  for  his 
opinions,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Constantine,  and  triumphed  over  his 
powerful  antagonist  Athanasius.  He  died  the 
very  night  he  was  going  to  enter  the  church 
of  Constantinople  in  triumph ;  preseed  by 


nature,  he  stepped  aside  to  ease  himself;  but 
.is  bowels  gushed  out,  and  he  expired  on  the 
spot.  Athanas. 

ArmEnes,  a  son  of  Nabis,  led  in  triumph 
at  Rome.  Liv.  34,  c.  1. 

Armenia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  divided 
nto  Upper  and  Lower  Armenia.  Upper  Ar¬ 
menia,  called  also  Major,  has  Media  on  the 
east,  Iberia  on  the  north,  and  Mesopotamia 
on  the  south.  Lower  Armenia,  or  Minor,  is 
bounded  by  Cappadocia,  Armenia  Major,  Syria, 
Cilicia,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Armenians 
were  a  long  time  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  till  they  were  conquered, 
with  the  rest  of  Asia,  by  Alexander  and  his 
successors.  The  Romans  made  it  one  of  their 
provinces,  and  under  some  of  the  emperors, 
the  Armenians  had  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  own  kings,  but  they  were  afterwards  re¬ 
duced.  The  country  received  its  name  from 
Aimenus,  who  was  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  of  Thessalian  origin.  They  borrowed  the 
names  and  attributes  of  their  deities  from  the 
Persians.  They  paid  uncommon  adoration  to 
Venus  Anaitis,  and  the  chiefest  of  the  people 
always  prostituted  their  daughters  in  honour  of 
this  goddess.  Armenia  Major  is  now  called 
Turconia,  and  Minor,  Aladulia.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
194.  1.  5,  c.  49. — Curt.  4,  c.  12.  1.  5,  c.  1. 

■ — Strab.  1  &  11. — Mela,  3,  &c. — Plin.  6,  c.  4, 
vxc. — Lucan.  2. 

Armentarius,  a  Caesar  in  Dioclesian’s 

reign. 

Armillatus,  one  of  Domitian’s  favourites. 
Juv.  4,  v.  53. 

Armilustrium,  a  festival  at  Rome  on  the 
19th  of  October.  When  the  sacrifices  were 
offered,  all  the  people  appeared  under  arms. 
The  festival  has  often  been  confounded  with 
that  of  the  Salii,  though  easily  distinguished  ; 
because  the  latter  was  observed  on  the  2d  of 
March,  and  on  the  celebration  of  the  Armi¬ 
lustrium  they  always  played  on  a  flute,  and 
the  Salii  played  upon  the  trumpet.  It  was 
instituted  A.  U.  C.  543.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c. 
3.— Liv.  27,  c.  37. 

Arminils,  a  warlike  general  of  the  Germans, 
who  supported  a  bloody  war  against  Rome  for 
some  time,  and  was  at  last  conquered  by  Ger- 
manicus  in  two  great  battles.  He  wras  poisoned 
by  one  of  his  friends,  A.  D.  19,  in  the  37th 
year  of  his  age.  Dio.  56. — Tacit.  Ann.  1,  &c. 

Armorica1.,  cities  af  Celtic  Gaul,  famous 
for  the  warlike,  rebellious,  and  inconstant  dis¬ 
position  of  the  inhabitants,  called  Armorici. 
Ctes.  bell.  G. 

Arne,  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards 

Xanthus. - A  town  of  Umbria  in  Italy. — — 

A  daughter  of  Aeolus,  wdio  gave  her  name  to 
two  towns,  one  in  Thessaly,  the  other  in  Poeotia. 
Neptune  changed  himself  into  a  bull  to  enjoy 
her  company.  Strab.  1  &c  2. — Pans.  9,  c.  40. — 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  4. 

Arni,  a  people  of  Italy,  destroyed  by  Her¬ 
cules. 

Arniensis,  a  tribe  in  Rome.  Liv.  6. 

A rnobius,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesian’s 
icign,  w’ho  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
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He  applied  for  ordination,  but  was  refused  by 
the  bishops  till  he  gave  them  a  proof  of  his  sin¬ 
cerity.  Upon  this  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
treatise,  in  which  he  exposes  the  absurdity  of 
irreligion,  and  ridicules  their  gods.  Opinions 
are  various  concerning  the  purity  of  his  style, 
Tiough  all  agree  in  praise  of  his  extensive 
erudition.  The  book  that  he  wrote  de  rhetmica 
institutione  is  not  extant.  The  best  edition  of 
his  treatise  adversus  gentes  is  the  4to.  printed 
L.  Bat.  1651. 

Arnus,  a  river  of  Etruria,  rising  on  the  Apen- 
nine  mountains  and  falling  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Liv.  22,  c.  2. 

Aroa,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Pans.  7. 

Aroma,  a  town  of  Caria. - Of  Cappadocia. 

Arpani,  a  people  of  Italy. 

Arpi,  a  city  of  Apulia,  built  by  Biomedes 
after  the  Trojan  war.  Justin.  20,  c.  1. — Virg. 
JEn.  10,  v.  28. 

Arp l mum,  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  famous  for 
giving  birth  to  Cicero  and  Marius.  Juv.  8,  v. 
237. - A  town  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Aru^i,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Plin. 

Arrhabeds,  the  king  of  a  nation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia,  who  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed  Archelaus.  Arisiot.  5.  Polit.  c.  10. 

Arria.  Vid.  Aria. 

Arria  Galla,  a  beautiful,  but  immodest 
woman  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors.  Tacit, 
15,  c.  59. 

ArriAnus,  a  philosopher  of  Nicomedia, 
priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  disciple 
of  Epictetus,  called  another  Xenophon,  from 
the  elegance  and  sweetness  of  his  diction,  and 
distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  military 
and  political  life.  Pie  WTOte  seven  books  of 
Alexander’s  expedition,  the  periplus  of  the 
Euxine  and  Red  sea,  four  books  on  the  dis¬ 
sertations  of  Epictetus,  besides  an  account  of 
the  Alani,  Bithynians,  and  Parthians.  He  flou¬ 
rished  about  the  140th  year  of  Christ,  and  w  as 
rewarded  wfith  the  consulship  and  government 
of  Cappadocia,  by  M.  Antoninus.  The  best 
edition  of  Arrian’s  Eipeditio  Alexandri,  is  the 
fol.  Gronovii,  L.  Bat.  1704,  and  the  8vo.  a 
Raplielio,  2  vols.  1757,  and  the  Tactica,  8vo. 

Amst.  1683. - A  Greek  historian. - An 

Athenian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  hunting,  and 

the  manner  of  keeping  dogs.- - A  poet,  wdio 

wrote  an  epic  poem  in  24  books  on  Alexander ; 
also  another  poem  on  Attalus,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  He  likewise  translated  Virgil’s  Georgies 
into  Greek  verse. 

Arrius,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  whose  sump¬ 
tuous  feast  liorat.  describes,  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  86. 

- Aper,  a  Roman  general  who  murdered  the 

emperor,  &c. 

Arrius  and  Arius,  a  philosopher  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  who  so  ingratiated  himself  with  Au¬ 
gustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  the 
conqueror  declared  the  people  of  Alexandria 
owed  the  preservation  of  their  city  to  these 
three  causes;  because  Alexander  was  their 
founder,  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  situation, 
and  because  Arrius  was  a  native  of  the  place 
Pint,  in  Anton. 

Arruntius,  a  Roman  consul.- - A  famous 


geographer,  who  upon  being  accused  of  adul¬ 
tery  and  treason,  under  Tiberius,  opened  his 
veins.  Tacit.  Ann.  6. 

Arsabes,  a  satrap  of  Armenia. - -Of  Per¬ 

sia.  Polyocn. 

Arsaces,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who, 
upon  seeing  Seleucus  defeated  by  the  Gauls, 
invaded  Parthia,  and  conquered  the  governor  of 
the  province  called  Andragoras,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  empire,  250  13.  C.  He  added 
the  kingdom  of  the  Hyrcani  to  his  newly  ac¬ 
quired  possessions,  and  spent  his  time  in  esta¬ 
blishing  his  power,  and  regulating  the  laws. 
After  death  he  was  made  a  god  of  his  nation, 
and  all  his  successors  were  called,  in  honour 
of  his  name,  Arsaekhe.  Justin.  41,  c.  5  &  6. 

- — His  son  and  successor  bore  the  same  name. 
He  carried  war  against  Antioclxus  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  who  entered  the  field  with  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse.  He  afterwards  made 
peace  with  Antioclius,  and  died  B.  C.  217. 

Id.  41,  c.  5. - The  3d  king  of  Parthia,  of  the 

family  of  the  Arsacidae,  bore  the  same  name, 
and  was  also  called  Priapatius.  He  reigned 
12  years,  and  left  two  sons,  Mithridates  and 
Phraates.  Phraates  succeeded  as  being  the 
elder,  and  at  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  though  he  had  many  children; 
observing,  that  a  monarch  ought  to  have  in 
view,  not  the  dignity  of  his  family,  but  the 
prosperity  of  his  subjects.  Justin.  31,  c.  5. 
- — ~A  king  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  in  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Romans,  He  fought  long  with 
success  against  the  Persians,  till  he  was  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  snares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy, 
who  put  out  his  eyes,  and  soon  deprived  him 

of  life.  Marcellin. - The  eldest  son  of  Ar- 

tabanus,  appointed  over  Armenia  by  his  father, 
after  the  death  of  king  Artaxias.  Tacit.  Hist. 
o> — —A  servant  of  Themistocles. 

ArsacIda:,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the 
mouarchs  of  Parthia,  in  honour  of  Arsaces, 
the  founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power  sub¬ 
sisted  till  the  ?29th  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  they  were  conquered  by  Artaxerxes, 
king  of  Persia.  Justin.  41. 

ArsamEnes,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Granicus. 

Arsametes,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Parthia. 
Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

ArsamosAta,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major, 
70  miles  from  the  Euphrates.  Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

Arsanes,  the  son  oi  Ochus,  and  father  of 
Codomanus. 

Arsanias,  a  river  of  Armenia,  which,  ac- 
•ording  to  some,  flows  into  the  Tigris,  and 
lfterwards  into  the  Euphrates.  Plin.  5,  c.  24. 

ArsEna,  a  marsh  of  Armenia  Major,  whose 
fishes  are  all  of  the  same  sort.  Strab. 

Arses,  the  youngest  son  of  Ochus,  whom 
the  eunuch  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of  Per¬ 
sia,  and  destroyed  with  his  children,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years.  l)iod.\7. 

Arsia,  a  wood  of  Etruria,  famous  for  a  bat¬ 
tle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Veientes. 

Plut.  in  Popl, - A  river  of  Italy,  flowing 

through  Campania. 


Ansin^us,  a  son  of  Datames,  &e» 

A nsi noe,  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Phi- 
lodice,  and  mother  of  Aesculapius  by  Apollo, 
according  to  some  authors.  She  received  di¬ 
vine  honours  after  death  at  Sparta.  Apollod . 

3 — Paus.  2,  c.  26.  1.  3,  c.  12. - A  daughter 

of  Phlegeus,  promised  in  marriage  to  Alcmaeon. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  7. - -A  fountain  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  Paus.  Messen. - The  sister  and  wife 

of  Ptolemy_  Philadelphus,  worshipped  after 
death,  under  the  name  of  Venus  Zephyritis, 
Dinochares  began  to  build  her  a  temple  with 
loadstones,  in  which  there  stood  a  statue  of 
Arsinoe  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  power  o^ 
the  magnet ;  but  the  death  of  the  architect  pre¬ 
vented  its  being  perfected.  Plin.  34,  c.  14. 

- - A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  mar- 

ried  Lysimachus,  king  of  Macedonia.  After 
her  husband’s  death,  Ceraunus,  her  own  brother, 
married  her,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia.  He  previously  murdered  Lysimachus 
and  Philip,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe  by  Lysimachus, 
in  their  mother’s  arms.  Arsinoe  was  some 
time  after  banished  into  Samotlirace.  Justin. 
17,  c.  1,  &c. — A  younger  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra.  Antony  dis¬ 
patched  her  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  her 

sister.  Hirt.  Alex.  4. — Appian. - The  wife  of 

Magas,  king  of  Cyrene,  who  committed  adul¬ 
tery  with  her  son-in-law.  Justin.  26,  c.  3. - 

A  daughter  of  Lysimachus.  Paus. - A  town 

of  Egypt,  situated  near  the  lake  of  Moeris, 
where  the  inhabitants  paid  uncommon  vene¬ 
ration  to  the  crocodiles.  They  nourished  them 
in  a  splendid  manner,  and  embalmed  them 
after  death,  and  buried  them  in  the  subter¬ 
raneous  cells  of  the  labyrinth.  Strab. - A 

town  of  Cilicia, — of  yEolia, — of  Syria, — of  Cy¬ 
prus, — of  Lycia,  &c. 

Arsites,  a  satrap  of  Paplilagonia. 

ArtabAnus,  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  brother 
to  Darius  the  first.  He  dissuaded  his  nephew 
Xerxes  from  making  war  against  the  Greeks, 
and  at  his  return  he  assassinated  him,  with  the 
hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  Darius,  the 
son  of  Xerxes,  was  murdered  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner;  and  Artaxerxes,  his  brother  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  he  discovered 
the  snares  of  the  assassin,  and  punished  him 
with  death.  Diod.  11. — Justin.  3,  c.  1,  &c. 

— Herodot.  4,  c.  38.  1.  7,  c.  10,  &c. - A 

king  of  Parthia,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew 
Phraates  2d.  He  undertook  a  war  against  a  na 
tion  of  Scythia,  m  which  he  perished.  .  His  soc 
Mithridates  succeeded  him,  and  merited  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Great.  Justin.  42,  c.  2. - A  king  at 

Media,  and  afterwards  of  Parthia,  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  Vonones,  whom  Tiberius  had  made  king 
there.  He  invaded  Armenia,  from  whence  he 
was  driven  away  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Ti¬ 
berius.  He  was  expelled  from  his  throna 
which  Tiridates  usurped ;  and  some  time  aftet 
he  was  restored  again  to  his  ancient  power 

and  died  A.  D.  48.  Tacit.  Ann.  5,  &c. - A 

king  of  Parthia,  very  inimical  to  the  interest  of 

Vespasian. - Another  king  of  Parthia,  who 

made  wax  against  the  emperor  Caracalla,  who 
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nad  attempted  his  life  on  pretence  of  courting 
his  daughter.  He  was  murdered,  and  the 
power  of  Parthia  abolished,  and  the  crown 
translated  to  the  Persian  monarchs.  Dio. — Ile- 
rodian. 

Artabazus,  a  son  of  Phamaces,  general  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  fled  from  Greece 
upon  the  ill  success  of  Mardonius.  Herodot.  7, 

8  &  9. - A  general  who  made  war  against 

Artaxerxes,  and  was  defeated.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  reconciled  to  his  prince,  and  became 
he  familiar  friend  of  Darius  3d.  After  the 
murder  of  this  prince  he  surrendered  himself 
up  with  his  sons  to  Alexander,  who  treated 
him  with  much  humanity  and  confidence.  Curt. 
5,  c.  9  &  12.  1.  6,  c.  5.  1.  7,  c.  3  &  5. 1.  8,  c.  1. 

- An  officer  of  Artaxerxes  against  Datames. 

Diod.  15. 

Autabri  and  Artabrit/e,  a  people  of  Lu¬ 
sitania,  who  receive,  their  name  from  Arta- 
brum,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Si/.  3,  v.  362. 

Artac^eas,  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  the  tallest  of  all  the  troops,  the  king 
excepted. 

Artac/ena,  a  city  of  Asia,  near  Aria. 

Artace,  a  town  and  seaport  near  Cyzicus. 
It  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  There 
was  in  its  neighbourhood  a  fountain  called  Ar- 
tacia.  Herodot.  4,  c.  14. — Procop.  de  bell.  Pers. 

1,  c.  25. — Strab.  13. — Flin.  5,  c.  32. - A 

city  of  Phrygia. - A  fortified  place  of  Bi- 

thynia. 

ArtacEne,  a  country  of  Assyria  near  Ar- 
bela,  where  Alexander  conquered  Darius. 
Strab.  16. 

Artacia,  a  fountain  in  the  country  of  the 
Lestrygones.  Tibull.  4,  ep.  1,  v.  6ft. 

Art /ei  ,  a  name  by  which  the  Persians  were 
called  among  their  neighbours.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  61. 

Artageras,  a  town  of  Upper  Armenia. 
Strab. 

Art  ag  erses,  a  general  in  the  army  of  Ar¬ 
taxerxes,  killed  by  Cyrus  the  Younger.  Plut. 
in  Artax. 

Artanes,  a  king  of  the  southern  parts  of 

Armenia.  Strab.  11. - A  river  of  Thrace 

flowing  into  the  Ister.  Herodot.  4,  c.  49. - 

A  river  of  Colchis. 

Artaphernes,  a  general  whom  Darius  sent 
nto  Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  conquered 
t  the  battle  of  Marathon  by  Miltiades.  [Vid. 
Datts.]  C.  IS/ep.  in  Milt. — Herodot. 

Artatus,  a  river  of  Illyria.  Liv.  43,  c.  19. 

Artavasdes,  a  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
qiper  Armenia,  who  wrote  tragedies,  and 
sbone  as  an  elegant  orator  and  faithful  histo¬ 
rian.  He  lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
ut  Crassus  was  defeated  partly  on  account  of 
ns  delay.  He  betrayed  M.  Antony  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Parthia,  for  which  Antony 
reduced  his  kingdom,  and  carried  him  to 
Egypt,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror  led  in  golden  chains.  He  was  some 

tune  after  murdered.  Strab.  11 _ The  crown 

i>f  Armenia  was  given  by  Tiberius  to  a  person 

of  the  same  name,  who  was  expelled. - Au- 
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gustus  had  also  raised  to  the  throne  of  Ar 
menia  a  person  of  the  same  name.  Tacit. 
Ann.  2. 

Autaxa  and  Artaxias,  a  general  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  who  erected  the  province 
of  Armenia  into  a  kingdom,  by  his  reliance  on 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans.  King  Tigranes 
was  one  of  his  successors.  Strab.  11. 

ArtaxAta,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Up¬ 
per  Armenia,  the  capital  of  the  empire  where 
the  kings  generally  resided.  It  is  said  that 
Annibal  built  it  for  Artaxias,  the  king  of  the 
country.  It  was  burnt  by  Corbulo,  and  rebuilt 
by  Tiridates,  who  called  it  Neronea,  in  honour 
of  Nero.  Strab.  11. 

Artaxerxes  1st,  succeeded  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Persia,  after  his  father  Xerxes.  ~%He 
destroyed  Artabanus,  who  had  murdered 
Xerxes,  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  royal 
family  to  raise  himself  to  the  throne.  He  made 
war  against  the  Bactrians,  and  reconquered 
Egypt,  that  had  revolted,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
equity  and  moderation.  One  of  his  hands 
was  longer  than  the  other,  whence  he  has 
been  called.  Macrochir  or  Longimanus .  He 
reigned  39  years,  and  died  B.  C.  425.  C.  Nep. 

in  Peg. — Plut.  in  Artax. - The  second  of 

that  name,  king  of  Persia,  was  surnamed 
Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  extensive  memory. 
He  was  son  of  Darius  the  Second,  by  Parysatis, 
the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and 
had  three  brothers,  Cyrus,  Ostanes,  and  Oxa- 
tlires.  His  name  was  Arsaces,  which  he 
changed  into  Artaxerxes  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  His  brother  Cyrus  was  of  such  an 
ambitious  disposition,  that  he  resolved  to  mate 
himself  king,  in  opposition  to  Artaxerxes 
Parysatis  always  favoured  Cyrus ;  and  when 
he  had  attempted  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  she 
obtained  his  pardon  by  her  entreaties  and  in¬ 
fluence.  Cyrus,  who  had  been  appointed  over 
Lydia  and  the  sea-coasts,  assembled  a  large 
army  under  various  pretences,  and  at  last 
marched  against  his  brother  at  the  head  of 
100,000  barbarians  and  13,000  Greeks.  He 
was  opposed  by  Artaxerxes  with  900,000  men, 
and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Cunaxa,  in 
which  Cyrus  was  killed,  and  his  forces  routed. 
It  has  bem  reported,  that  Cyrus  was  killed 
by  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  desirous  of  the  ho¬ 
nour,  that  he  put  to  death  two  men  for  saying 
that  they  had  killed  him.  The  Greeks,  who 
had  assisted  Cyrus  against  his  brother,  though 
at  the  distance  of  above  600  leagues  from 
their  country,  made  their  way  through  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  enemy ;  and  nothing  is  more  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  Grecian  history  than  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand.  After  he  was  delivered 
from  the  factions  of  his  brother,  Artaxerxes 
stirred  up  a  war  among  the  Greeks  against 
Spa-rta,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  Greeks.  He  married  two  of 
his  own  daughters,  called  Atossa  and  Ames 
tris,  and  named  his  eldest  son  Darius  to  be  his 
successor.  Darius,  however,  conspired  against 
his  father,  and  w  as  put  to  death  ;  and  Ochus, 
one  of  the  vounger  sons,  called  also  Artaxerxes 


made  his  way  to  (lie  throne,  by  causing  his 
elder  brothers  Ariaspes  and  Arsames  to  be  as¬ 
sassinated.  It  is  said  that  Artaxerxes  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  his  son’s  un¬ 
natural  behaviour,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  46  years,  B.  C.  358.  Arta¬ 
xerxes  had  150  children  by  his  350  concu¬ 
bines,  and  only  four  legitimate  sons.  Plut.  in 
vita. — C.  Nepos  in  Beg. — Justin.  10,  c.  1,  &c. 

— Bind.  13,  &c. - The  3d,  sumamed  Ochus, 

succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxes  2d,  and  esta¬ 
blished  himself  on  the  throne  by  murdering 
above  80  of  his  nearest  relations.  He  pu¬ 
nished  with  death  one  of  his  officers  who  con¬ 
spired  against  him,  and  recovered  Egypt, 
which  had  revolted,  destroyed  Sidon,  and  ra¬ 
vaged  all  Syria.  He  made  war  against  the 
Cadusii,  and  greatly  rewarded  a  private  man, 
called  Codomanus,  for  his  uncommon  valour. 
But  his  behaviour  in  Egypt,  his  cruelty  to¬ 
wards  the  inhabitants,  offended  his  subjects, 
and  Bagoas  at  last  obliged  his  physician  to 
poison  him,  B.  C.  337,  and  afterwards  gave 
his  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  cats,  and  made 
handles  for  swords  with  his  bones.  Codo¬ 
manus,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was  soon 
after  made  king  by  the  people;  and  that  he 
might  seem  to  possess  as  much  dignity  as  the 
house  of  Artaxerxes,  he  reigned  under  the 
name  of  Darius  the  3d.  Justin.  10,  c.  3. — 
Died.  17. — JElian.  V.  H.  6,  c.  8. 

Artaxerxes  or  Artaxares  1st,  a  common 
soldier  of  Persia,  who  killed  Artabanus,  A.  D. 
228,  and  erected  Persia  again  into  a  kingdom, 
which  had  been  extinct  since  the  death  of  Da¬ 
rius.  Severus,  the  Roman  emperor,  conquered 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  remain  within  his 
kingdom.  Herodian.  5. - One  of  his  suc¬ 

cessors,  son  of  Sapor,  bore  his  name,  and 
reigned  11  years,  during  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  cruelties. 

Artaxias,  son  of  Artavasdes,  king  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  proclaimed  king  by  Ins  father’s  troops. 
He  opposed  Antony,  by  whom  he  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  became  so  odious  that  the  Romans, 
at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  raised  Ti- 

granes  to  the  throne. - Another,  son  of  Po- 

lernon,  whose  original  name  was  Zeno.  After 
the  expulsion  of  Venones  from  Armenia,  he 
was  made  king  by  Germanicus.  Tacit.  6.  Ann. 

c.  31. - A  general  of  Antiochus.  Vid.  Ar- 

taxa. 

Artayctes,  a  Persian  appointed  governor 
of  Sestos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  hung  on  a  cross 
by  the  Athenians  for  his  cruelties.  Herodot. 
7  &  9. 

Artaynta,  a  Persian  lady,  whom  Xerxes 
gave  in  marriage  to  his  son  Darius.  She  was 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  her  father-in-law. 
Herodot.  9,  c.  103,  &c. 

Artayntes,  a  Persian  appointed  over  a 
fleet  in  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Herodot.  8,  c.  13. 
1.  9,  c.  107. 

Ar  tembares,  a  celebrated  Mede  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Herodot.  1  &  9. 

ArtemidOrus,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  wdio 
wrote  an  history  and  description  of  the  earth, 
in  eleven  books.  He  flourished  about  104 
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years  B.  C. - A  physician  in  the  age  of 

Adrian. - A  man  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 

who  wTOte  a  learned  work  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  dreams,  still  extant ;  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Rigaltius,  Paris,  4to.  1604,  to 

which  is  annexed  Achmetis  oneirocritica. - A 

man  of  Cnidus,  son  to  the  historian  Tlieopom- 
pus.  He  had  a  school  at  Rome,  and  he  wrote 
a  book  on  illustrious  men,  not  extant.  As  he 
was  a  friend  of  Julius  Cresar,  he  wrote  down 
an  account  of  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed 
against  him.  He  gave  it  to  the  dictator  from 
among  the  crowd  as  he  was  going  to  the  se¬ 
nate,  but  Julius  Caesar  put  it  with  other  papers 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  thinking  it  to  be  of 
no  material  consequence.  Plut.  in  Cars. 

ArtEmis,  the  Greek  name  of  Diana.  Her 
festivals,  called  Artemisia,  were  celebrated  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Delphi, 
where  they  offered  to  the  goddess  a  mullet, 
which,  as  was  supposed,  bore  some  affinity  to 
the  goddess  of  hunting,  because  it  is  said  to 
hunt  and  kill  the  sea-hare.  There  was  a  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  same  name  at  Syracuse ;  it  lasted 
three  days,  which  were  spent  in  banqueting 
and  diversions.  Athen.  7. 

Artemisia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  reigned  over  Halicarnassus  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  She  assisted  Xerxes  in 
his  expedition  against  Greece  with  a  fleet,  and 
her  valour  was  so  great,  that  the  monarch  ob¬ 
served,  that  all  his  men  fought  like  women, 
and  all  women  like  men.  The  Athenians  were 
so  ashamed  of  fighting  against  a  woman,  that 
they  offered  a  reward  of  10,000  drachmae  for 
her  head.  It  is  said  that  she  was  fond  of  a 
youth  of  Abydos,  called  Dardanus,  and  that, 
to  punish  his  disdain,  she  put  out  his  eyes 
while  he  was  asleep,  and  afterwards  leaped 
down  the  promontory  of  Leucas.  Herodot.  7, 

c.  99.  1.  8,  c.  68,  &c. — Justin.  2,  c.  12. - 

There  was  also  another  queen  of  Caria  of  that 
name,  often  confounded  with  the  daughter  of 
Lygdamis.  She  was  daughter  of  Hecatomnus, 
king  of  Caria  or  Halicarnassus,  and  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  her  own  brother,  Mausolus,  famous  for 
his  personal  beauty.  She  was  so  fond  of  her 
husband,  that  at  his  death  she  drank  in  her  li¬ 
quor  his  ashes,  after  his  body  had  been  burnt, 
and  erected  to  his  memory  a  monument,  which, 
for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was  called 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This 
monument  she  called  Mausoleum,  a  name  which 
has  been  given  from  that  time  to  all  monu¬ 
ments  of  uncommon  splendour.  She  invited 
all  the  literary  men  of  her  age,  and  proposed 
rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  best  elegiac 
panegyric  upon  her  husband.  The  prize  was 
adjudged  to  Theopompus.  She  was  so  incon¬ 
solable  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  that  she 
died  through  grief  two  years  after.  Vitruv. — • 
Strah ■.  14. — Plin.  36,  c.  5. 

Artemisia.  Vid.  Artemis. 

Artemisium,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  where 
Diana  had  a  temple.  The  neighbouring  part  of 
the  sea  bore  the  same  name.  The  fleet  of 
Xerxes  had  a  skirmish  there  with  the  Grecian 
ships.  Herodot.  7,  c.  175,  &c.— —  -A  lake  near 
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tlie  grove  Aricia,  with  a  temple  sacred  to  Ar¬ 
temis,  whence  the  name. 

ArtemIta,  a  city  at  the  east  of  Seleucia. 

- An  island  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 

lous.  Srrab. 

ArtEmon,  an  historian  of  Pergamus. - A 

native  of  Clazomenai,  who  was  with  Pericles 
at  the  siege  of  Samos,  where  it  is  said  he  in¬ 
vented  the  battering  ram,  the  testudo,  and 

other  equally  valuable  military  engines. - 

A  man  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  collecting 

books. - A  native  of  Magnesia,  who  wrote 

the  history  of  illustrious  women. - A  physi¬ 
cian  of  Clazomenae. - A  painter. - A  Sy¬ 

rian  whose  features  resembled  in  the  strongest 
manner  those  of  Antiochus.  The  queen,  after 
the  king’s  murder,  made  use  of  Artemon  to  re¬ 
present  her  husband  in  a  lingering  state,  that, 
by  his  seeming  to  die  a  natural  death,  she 
might  conceal  her  guilt,  and  effect  her  wicked 
purpose.  Vid.  Antiochus. 

Artimpasa,  a  name  of  Venus  among  the 
Scythians.  Herodot .  4,  c.  59. 

Artobarzanes,  a  son  of  Darius,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ascend  the  throne  in  preference 
to  his  brother  Xerxes,  but  to  no  purpose.  He¬ 
rodot.  7,  c.  2  &  3. 

Artochmes,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius.  Herodot.  7, 
c  .73. 

Artona,  a  town  of  the  Latins,  taken  by  the 
iEqui.  Liv.  2,  c.  43. 

Artontes,  a  son  of  Mardonius.  Pans,  in 
BtEotic. 

Artonius,  a  physician  of  Augustus,  who, 
on  the  night  previous  to  the  battle  of  Phi¬ 
lippi,  saw  Minerva  in  a  dream,  who  told  him 
to  assure  Augustus  of  victory.  Val.  Max.  1, 
c.  7. 

Artoxares,  an  eunuch  of  Paphlagonia,  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  1st,  cruelly  put  to  death 
by  P.arysatis. 

Arturius,  an  obscure  fellow,  raised  to  ho¬ 
nours  and  wealth  by  his  flatteries,  &c.  Juv.  3, 
v.  29. 

Artynes,  a  king  of  MeJia 

Artynia,  a  lake  of  Asia  Minor. 

Artystona,  a  daughter  of  Darius.  Herodot. 
3,  c.  88. 

Aru/e,  a  people  of  Hyrcania,  where  Alex¬ 
ander  kindly  received  the  chief  officers  of  Da¬ 
rius.  Curt.  6,  c.  4. 

ArvAles,  a  name  given  to  twelve  priests 
who  celebrated  the  festivals  called  Ambarva- 
lia.  According  to  some,  they  were  descended 
from  the  1 2  sons  of  Acca  Laurentia,  who  suckled 
Romulus,  They  wrore  a  crowm  of  ears  of  com, 
and  a  white  fillet.  Varro  de  L.  L.  4.  Vid. 
Ambarvalia. 

Arueris,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Isis 
and  Osiris.  According  to  some  accounts,  Osi¬ 
ris  and  Isis  were  married  together  in  their 
mother  s  womb,  and  Isis  was  pregnant  of  Aru¬ 
eris  before  she  was  born. 

Arverni,  a  powerful  people  of  Gaul,  near 
the  Ligeris,  who  took  up  arms  against  J.  Cas- 
sar.  1  hey  were  conquered  with  great  slaughter, 
jhey  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the  Trc- 
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jans,  as  well  as  the  Romans.  Coot.  bell.  Gall.  7 
— Strab.  14. 

ArvIragus,  a  king  of  Britain.  Juv.  4,  v. 
127 

ArvIsium  and  Arvisus,  a  promontory  of 
Chios,  famous  for  its  wine.  Virg.  Eel.  5. 

L.  Auruncui.eius  Costa,  an  officer  sent 
by  J.  Caesar  against  the  Gauls,  by  whom  he  wras 
killed.  Cas.  bell.  Gall. 

Aruns,  an  Etrurian  soothsayer  in  the  age  of 

Marius.  Lucan.  1,  v.  586. - A  soldier  who 

slew  Camilla,  and  was  killed  by  a  dart  of  Diana. 

Virg.  j£n.  11,  y.  759.- - A  brother  of  Tarquin 

the  Proud.  He  married  Tullia,  who  murdered 
him  to  espouse  Tarquin,  who  had  assassinated 

his  wife. - A  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who, 

in  the  battle  that  was  fought  between  the  par- 
tizans  of  his  father  and  the  Romans,  attacked 
Brutus  the  Roman  consul,  who  wounded  him, 
and  threw  him  down  from  his  horse.  Liv.  2, 
c>  6*  A  son  of  Porsena  king  of  Etruria, 
sent  by  his  father  to  take  Aricia.  Liv.  2, 
c.  14. 

Aruntius,  a  Roman  who  ridiculed  the  rites 
of  Bacchus,  for  which  the  god  inebriated  him 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  offered  violence  to  his 
daughter  Medullina,  who  murdered  him  when 
she  found  that  he  acted  so  dishonourably  to 

her  virtue.  Plut.  in  Parall. - A  man  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  Punic  wars  in  the  style 
of  Sallust,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Tacit.  Ann. 

L  Senec.  ep.  14. - Another  Latin  writer. 

Senec.  de  benej.  6. - Paterculus,  a  man  who 

gave  JEmylius  Censorinus,  tyrant  of  yEgesta,  a 
brazen  horse  to  torment  criminals.  The  ty¬ 
rant  made  the  first  experiment  upon  the  body 

of  the  donor.  P lut.  in  Parall. - Stella,  a  poet , 

descended  of  a  consular  family,  in  the  age  of 
Domitian. 

Arupinus,  a  maritime  town  of  Istria.  Ti- 
bull.  4,  el.  1,  v.  110. 

Aruspex.  Vid.  Haruspex. 

Arxata,  a  town  of  Armenia,  near  the  Araxes. 
Strab.  11. 

Aryanues,  a  Persian  appointed  governor  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses.  He  was  put  to  death  be¬ 
cause  he  imitated  Darius  in  whatever  he  did, 
and  wished  to  make  himself  immortal.  Herodot. 
4,  c.  166. 

Arybas,  a  native  of  Sidon,  whose  daughter 
was  carried  away  by  pirates.  Homer.  Od.  15, 

v.  425. - A  king  of  the  Molossi,  who  reigned 

10  years. 

Arypta:us,  a  prince  of  the  Molossi,  who  pri¬ 
vately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Macedo¬ 
nia,  and  afterwards  embraced  the  party  of  the 
Macedonians. 

A  sander,  a  man  who  separated,  by  a 
wall,  Chersonesus  1  auricu  from  the  continent. 
Strab.  7. 

AsbestjE  and  Asbystje,  a  people  of  Libya, 
above  Gyrene,  where  the  temple  of  Ammon 
is  built.  Jupiter  is  sometimes  called  on  that 
account  Asbystius.  Herodot.  4,  c.  170. — Ptol.  4, 
c.  3. 

AsbOi.us  (black  hair),  one  of  Action’s  doss. 
Ovid.  Met.  2 

Ascalapiius,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche, 


wht  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Orchomenians, 
with  his  brother  Iahnenus.  He  was  killed  by 

Deiphobus.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  13. - A  son  of 

Acheron  by  Gorgyra  or  Orphne,  stationed  by 
Pluto  to  watch  over  Proserpine  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  When  Ceres  had  obtained  from  Jupiter 
her  daughter’s  freedom  and  return  upon  earth, 
provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pluto.  Ascalaplius  discovered  that  she  had 
eaten  some  pomegranates  from  a  tree ;  upon 
which  Proserpine  was  ordered  by  Jupiter  to  re¬ 
main  six  months  with  Pluto,  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  writh  her  mother.  Proserpine  was  so  dis¬ 
pleased  with  Ascalaplius,  that  she  sprinkled 
water  on  his  head,  and  immediately  turned  him 
into  an  owl.  Apollod.  1,  c.  5.  1.  2,  c.  5. — Ovid. 
Met.  5,  fab.  8. 

AscAlon,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  about  520  stadia  from  J  erusalem,  still 
in  being.  It  was  anciently  famous  for  its  onions. 
Tnseph.  de  bell.  Jud.  3,  c.  2. — Theophrast.  II.  PL 

7,  c.  4. 

Ascania,  an  island  of  the  ASgean  sea. - A 

city  of  Troas,  built  by  Ascanius. 

Ascanius,  son  of  iEneas  by  Creusa,  was 
saved  from  the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  father, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Italy. 
He  was  afterwards  called  lulus.  He  behaved 
with  great  valour  ia  the  war  which  his  father 
earned  on  against  the  Latins,  and  succeeded 
AEneas  in  the  kingdom  of  Latinum,  and  built 
Alba,  to  which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his 
empire  from  Lavinium.  The  descendants  of 
Ascanius  reigned  in  Alba  for  above  420  years, 
under  14  kings,  till  the  age  of  Numitor.  As¬ 
canius  reigned  38  years  ;  30  at  Lavinium,  and 
eight  at  Alba;  and  was  succeeded  by  Sylvius 
Posthumus,  son  of  iEueas  by  Laviuia.  lulus, 
the  son  of  Ascanius,  disputed  the  crown  with 
him  ;  but  the  Latins  gave  it  in  favour  of  Syl¬ 
vius,  as  lie  was  descended  from  the  family  of 
Latinus,  and  lulus  was  invested  with  the  office 
of  high-priest,  which  remained  a  long  while  in 
his  family.  Liv.  1,  c.  3. — Virg.  IE  a.  1,  &c. 

- - According  to  Dfonys.  Hal.  1,  c.  15,  &c. 

the  son  of  JEneas  by  1  avinia  was  also  called 

Ascanius. - A  river  of  Bithynia.  Virg.  G.  3, 

v.  270. 

Ascii,  a  nation  of  India,  in  whose  country 
objects  at  noon  have  no  shadow.  Plin.  2. 

AsclEpia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Asclepius, 
or  Aesculapius,  celebrated  all  over  Greece.  At  > 
Epidaurus  they  were  called  by  a  different  ' 
name. 

Asclepiades,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of 
Eumenes,  wdio  wrote  an  historical  account  of 

Alexander.  Arrian. - A  disciple  of  Plato. 

- A  philosopher,  disciple  to  Stilpo,  and  very 

intimate  with  Menedemus.  The  two  friends 
lived  together,  and  that  they  might  not  be  se¬ 
parated  when  they  married,  Asclepiades  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter,  and  Menedemus,  though 
much  the  younger,  the  mother.  When  the 
wife  of  Asclepiades  was  dead,  Menedemus  gave 
his  wife  to  his  friend,  and  married  another. 
He  was  blind,  in  his  old  age,  and  died  at  Ere- 
tria.  Plat. - A  physician  of  Bithynia,  B.  C. 
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90,  who  acquired  great  reputation  at  Rome,  and 
was  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  physic.  He  relied 
so  much  upon  his  skill,  that  he  laid  a  wager  he 
should  never  be  sick  ;  and  won  it,  as  he  died 
of  a  fall,  in  a  very  advanced  age.  Nothing  of 

his  medical  treatises  is  now  extant. - An 

Egyptian,  who  wrote  hymns  to  the  gods  of  his 
country,  and  also  a  treatise  on  the  coincidence 

of  all  religions. - A  native  of  Alexandria  who 

gave  an  history  of  the  Athenian  archons. - 

The  writer  of  a  treatise  on  Demetrius  Phale- 

reus. - A  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  wrote  six 

books  on  those  events  which  had  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tragedies. - A  physician  in  the  age  of 

Pompey. - A  tragic  poet. - Another  phy¬ 

sician  of  Bithynia,  under  Trajan.  He  lived  70 
years,  and  w  as  a  great  favourite  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  court. 

AsclepiodOrus,  a  painter  in  the  age  of 
Apelles,  12  of  wTiose  pictures  of  the  gods 
were  sold  for  300  minae  each,  to  an  African 
prince.  Piin.  35. - A  soldier  who  con¬ 

spired  against  Alexander  with  Hermolaus.  Curt. 
1,  c.  6. 

AsclipiodOtus,  a  general  of  Mithridates. 

Asclepius.  Vid.  Aesculapius. 

Ascletarion,  a  mathematician  in  the  age  of 
Domitian,  who  said  that  he  should  be  tom  by 
dogs.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  his  body  carefully  secured ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  set  on  the  burning  pile,  a  sud¬ 
den  storm  arose  which  put  out  the  fiames,  and 
the  dogs  came  and  tore  to  pieces  the  mathema¬ 
tician’s  body.  Sueton.  in  Vomit.  15. 

Asclus,  a  town  of  Italy.  Ital.  8. 

AscOlia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  by  the  Athenian  husbandmen,  wdio 
generally  sacrificed  a  goat  to  the  god,  because 
that  animal  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  vine.  They 
made  a  bottle  with  the  skin  of  the  victim,  which 
they  filled  with  oil  and  wine,  and  afterwards 
leapt  upon  it.  He  who  could  stand  upon  it  first 
was  victorious,  and  received  the  bottle  as  a  re¬ 
ward.  This  was  called  aoKtoXiaZeiv  irapa  to 
stvi  tov  cktkov  aXXeaSai,  leaping  upon  the  bottle, 
whence  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived.  It 
was  also  introduced  in  Italy,  where  the  people 
besmeared  their  faces  with  the  dregs  of  wine, 
and  sang  hymns  to  the  god.  They  always  hanged 
some  small  images  of  the  god.  on  the  tallest 
trees  in  their  vineyards,  and  these  images  they 
called  Oscilla.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  384. — Pollux.  2, 
c.  7. 

Asconius  Labeo,  a  preceptor  of  Nero. —  • 
Pedia,  a  man  intimate  with  Virgil  and  Livy. 

- Another  of  the  same  family  in  the  age  of 

Vespasian,  who  became  blind  in  his  old  age, 
and  lived  12  years  after.  He  wrote,  besides 
some  historical  treatises,  annotations  on  Ci¬ 
cero's  orations. 

Astjra,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  built,  according  to 
some,  by  the  giants  Gtus  and  Epliialtes,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Helicon.  Hesiod  was  born  there, 
whence  he  is  often  called  the  Ascrean  poet. 
The  town  received  its  name  from  Ascra,  a 
nymph — mother  of  CEoclus  by  Neptune.  Stmb, 
9. — Pam.  9,  c.  29. — Paterc.  1. 

Asclu.um,  ti  town  of  Picenum, 


th«  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  by  Curias  and  Fabricius. 
Aufi<lus.C‘  - *An0ther  iu  ApuIia,  near  the 

Asdrubat  a  Carthaginian,  son-in-law  of 
Hamiltar.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
N  umiaian  war,  and  was  appointed  chief  gene- 
*dl  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  for 
eight  years  presided  with  much  prudence  and 
valour  over  t>pam,  which  submitted  to  him  with 
cheerfulness.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
JNew  Carthage,  and  saw  it  complete.  To  ston 
his  progress  towards  the  east,  the  Romans,  in  a 
treaty  with  Carthage,  forbad  them  to  pass  the 
lberus  which  was  faithfully  observed  by  their 
general.  He  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  his 
soldiers,  B.  C.  220,  by  a  slave  whose  master  he 
had  murdered  The  slave  was  caught,  and  put 
to  death  in  the  greatest  torments,  which  he 
bore  with  patience,  and  even  ridiculed.  Some 
say  that  he  was  killed  in  hunting.  Ital.  1,  v.  165. 
Appiun.  I  bene.  Polylj.  2. —  Liv.  21,  c.  2,  Ac! 

--  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  came  from  Spain 
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.  .  .  :  Lauiy  irom  spam 

u  \  t  rge  remforcement  for  his  brother  An- 
mbal.  He  crossed  the  Alps,  and  entered  Italy  ; 
ut  some  of  his  letters  to  Annibal  having  fallen 
f.t0  tlie Juanas  of  the  Romans,  the  consuls,  M. 

vius  Sahnator  and  Claudius  Nero,  attacked 
him  suddenly  near  the  Metaurus,  and  defeated 
~°7'.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle 
i  and  56,000  of  his  men  shared  his  fate,  and  5400 
taken  prisoners ;  about  8000  Romans  were 
killed.  7  lie  head  of  Asdrubal  was  cut  off,  and 
some  days  after  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Anni¬ 
bal,  who,  in  the  moment  that  he  was  in  the 
greatest  expectations  for  a  promised  supply,  ex 
c  aimed  at  the  sight,  “  In  losing  Asdrubal,  I 
ose  all  my  happiness,  and  Carthage  all  her 
lopes.  Asdrubal  had  before  made  an  attempt 
penetrate  into  Italy  by  sea,  but  had  been  de- 
leatedbythe  governor  of  Sardinia.  Liv.  21, 

27,  &cc.~Polyb.~Horat.  4,  od.  4 _ -A 

Carthaginian  general,  surnamed  Calvus,  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Sardinia,  and  taken  pri¬ 
soner  by  the  Romans.  Liv. - Another,  son 

J  Hisgon  appointed  general  of  the  Carthaginian 
orces  m  Spam  in  the  time  of  the  great  Aimi- 

head  against  the  Homans  in 
nca,  with  the  assistance  of  Scyphax,  but  he 
vas  soon  after  defeated  by  Sci$.  He  died 

onnir  °6’  LlV - 'Another,  who  advised  his 

ountrymen  to  make  peace  with  Rome,  and 

Lant?  fnmbra-  f°r  laughin§'  in  the  Cartha- 

issa  iL'-; - A  orands0n  of  Masi- 

CrfV  D?lirdered  m  senate-house  by  the 
Another,  whose  camp  was 

ead  of  2ono^fnCa  by-Scipi°’  thou§h  at  the 
VlL  L  ’  °i  men’  111  the  last  Punic  war. 

9?d  t0  the  cnemy-  and 

laAutn!  f  ^P10  shewed  ldm  to  the  Car- 
agimans,  upon  which  his  wife  with  a  thou- 

iildrStoatb°na  thr6W  herself  and  her  two 
nldren  into  the  flames  of  the  temple  of  As 

e^was'rmt^f  ?e  and  °thers  had  «et  on  fire. 

L  jT  \°n  n  Same  family  as  Annibal. 

,  r  r*  - (•  A  Caithagnuan  general,  conquered 

lid)  Llm  ,S  Me  e  las  1Q  Sicib’>  m  a  battle  in 
b  he  Iost  manY  elephants.  These  animals 
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querorsf  °V6r  ltaly  hJ  con 

•  Aseli.io  (Sempronius),  an  historian  and  mi 
htary  tribune,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
actions  m  which  he  was  present.  Dioays.  Hal, 
Asia,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Tanais, 
T,  Hoxme,^  Aegean,  and  Mediterranean  seas. 
1  he  Nile  and  Egypt  divided  it  from  Africa.  It 
receives  its  name  from  Asia,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus.  This  part  of  the  globe  has  given  birth 
to  many  of  the  greatest  monarchies  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia 
y?are  indebted Tor  most  of  the  arts  and  science* 
Ihe  soil  is  fruitful,  and  abounds  with  all  the  ne- 
cessanes  as  well  as  luxuries  of  life.  It  was  di¬ 
vided  into  many  different  empires,  provinces 
and  states,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  were 
ie  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies.  The 

)!!?uia?n!!:0Iiarcliy’  according  to  Eusebius, 
aS  ed  1240  fars>  and  according  to  Justin 

4880  yerTS’  d0Wn  *  the  year  of  the  world 
tp,8t°}'  '  The  empire  of  Persia  existed  228  years, 
tdl  the  death  of  Darius  the  3d,  whom  Alex- 
andei  the  Great  conquered.  The  empire  of  the 
Medes  lasted  2d9  years,  according  to  Eusebius, 
or  less,  according  to  others,  till  the  reign  of  As- 
cyages,  who  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  the  Great 
who  transferred  the  power  of  the  Medes,  and’ 
ounded  the  Persian  monarchy.  It  was  in  Asia 
that  the  mihtary  valour  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  bold  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  were 
so  conspicuously  displayed.  It  is  in  that  part 
of  the  world  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  more 
visible  progress  of  luxury,  despotism,  sedition, 
eneminacy,  and  dissipation.  Asia  was  gene¬ 
rally  divided  into  Major  and  Minor.  Asia  Ma¬ 
jor  was  the  most  extensive,  and  comprehended 
all  the  eastern  parts;  and  Asia  Minor  was  a 
large  country  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  whose 
boundaries  may  be  known  by  drawing  a  line 
rom  the  bay  of  Issus,  in  a  northern  direction, 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Asia 
Minor  has  been  subject  to  many  revolutions. 

r  TaS'nbutai'y  t0  tIie  ‘Scythians  for  upwards 
ot  loOO  years,  and  was  a  long  time  in  the 
power  of  the  Lydians,  Medes,  Ac.  The  western 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  receptacle  of  all 
the  ancient  emigrations  from  Greece,  and  it 
was  totally  peopled  by  Grecian  colonies.  The 
Romans  generally  and  indiscriminately  called 
Asia  Minor  by  the  name  of  Asia.  Strab. — Me- 

a  Justin.— Plin. — Tacit.  Ac. - One  of  the 

Oceamdes,  who  married  Japetus,  and  gave  her 
name  to  one  of  the  three  quarters  of  the  ancient 
globe.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  2 - One  of  the  Ne- 

reuies  Hygin - A  mountain  of  Laconia. 

Haus.  3,  c.  24. 

Asia  Palus,  a  lake  in  Mysia.  Virg.  Mu. 

•9  V#  1  01. 

AsiatIcus,  a  Gaul,  m  the  age  of  Vitellus. 

Tacit.  Hist .  2. - The  surname  of  one  of  the 

k  cipios  and  others,  for  their  conquests  or  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Asia. 

4s a*  augur,  who  assisted  .Tineas 

eainst  I  urnus. - A  Trojan  ohieer.  Virg.  Mn, 

y>  io,  Ac.  ® 
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AmnAria,  a  festival  in  Sicily,  'in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  victory  obtained  over  Demosthenes 
and  Nicias,  at  the  river  Asinarius. 

AsinarIus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  where  the  Athe¬ 
nian  generals,  Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  were 
taken  prisoners. 

AsIne,  one  of  the  Sporades. - An  island  of 

the  Adriatic. - Three  towns  of  Peloponnesus 

bore  that  name,  viz.  in  Laconia,  Argolis,  and 
Messenia. 

AsInes,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Asinius  Gallus,  son  of  Asinius  Pollio  the 
orator,  married  Vipsania,  after  she  had  been  di¬ 
vorced  by  Tiberius.  This  marriage  gave  rise 
to  a  secret  enmity  between  the  emperor  and 
Asinius,  who  starved  himself  to  death,  either 
voluntarily,  or  by  order  of  his  imperial  enemy. 
He  had  six  sons  by  his  wife.  He  wrote  a  com¬ 
parison  between  his  father  and  Cicero,  in  which 
lie  gave  a  decided  superiority  to  the  former. 
Tacit.  1  &  5.  Ann. — Dio.  58. — Plin.  7,  ep.  4. 

- Marcellus,  grandson  of  Asinius  Pollio  was 

accused  of  some  misdemeanors,  but  acquitted, 

&c.  Tacit.  14.  Ann. - Pollio,  an  excellent 

orator,  poet,  and  historian,  intimate  with  Au¬ 
gustus.  He  triumphed  over  the  Dalmatians, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  in  17  books,  besides  poems.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  some  verses  written  against  him 
by  Augustus,  “  because,”  said  he,  “  you  have  the 
power  to  proscribe  me,  should  my  answer  prove 
offensive.”  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  A.  D.  4.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  Domi- 
tius  Calvinus,  A.  U.  C.  712.  It  is  to  him  that 
the  fourth  of  Virgil’s  Bucolics  is  inscribed. 
Quintil. — Sueton.  in  Cas.  30  &  55. — Dio.  37,  49, 
55. — Senec.  de  tranq.  Ani.  ty  ep.  100. — Plin.  7, 

c.  30. — Tacit.  6. — Patevc.  2.  Plut.  in  Coes. - A 

commander  of  Mauritania,  under  the  first  em¬ 
perors,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  2. - An  historian  in 

the  age  of  Pompey. - Another  in  the  third 

century. - Quadratus,  a  man  who  published 

the  history  of  Parthia,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

Asm  s,  a  son  of  Dymas,  brother  of  Hecuba. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer. 

- -A  poet  of  Samos,  who  wrote  about  the 

genealogy  of  the  ancient  heroes  and  heroines. 
Paus.  7,  c.  4. - A  son  of  Imbracus,  who  ac¬ 

companied  rEneas  into  Italy.  Virg.  J£n.  10, 
v.  123. 

Asius  Campus,  a  place  near  the  Cayster. 

AsnAus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
which  the  river  Aous  flows.  Liv.  32,  c.  5. 

AsOphis,  a  small  country  of  Peloponnesus, 
near  the  Asopus. 

AsOpia,  the  ancient  name  of  Sicyon.  Paus. 
2,  c.  1. 

Asopiades,  a  patronymic  of  jEacus,  son  of 
iEgina,  the  daughter  of  Asopus.  Ovid.  Met.  7, 
v.  484.  J 

As5ns,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus. - A 

daughter  of  Thespius,  mother  of  Mentor.  Apol- 
lod.  2,  c.  7. 

AsOpus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Malia,  at  the  north  of  Thermopylae. 

Strab.  8. - A  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  near  Pla- 

and  flowing  into  the  Euripus,  after  it  has 
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separated  the  country  of  the  Thebans '"•Bid  Pla 

tasans.  Pans.  9,  c.  4. - A  river  of  Asia,  flow  • 

ing  into  the  Lycus  near  Laodicea. - A  rive. 

of  Peloponnesus,  passing  by  Sicyon. - Ano¬ 

ther  of  Macedonia,  flowing  near  Heraclea 

Strab.  &c. - A  river  of  Phaenicia. - A  son 

of  Neptune  who  gave  his  name  to  a  river  oi 
Peloponnesus.  Three  of  his  daughters  are  par¬ 
ticularly  celebrated,  iEgina,  Salamis,  and  Is- 
mene.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  12. — Paus.  2. 
c.  12. 

Aspamithres,  a  favourite  eunuch  of  Xerxes, 
who  conspired  with  Artabanus  to  destroy  the 
king  and  the  royal  family,  &c.  Ctesias. 

Asparagium,  a  town  near  Dyrrliachium. 
Cas.  bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  30. 

Aspasia,  a  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of  Pho- 
casa,  famous  for  her  personal  charms  and  ele¬ 
gance.  She  was  priestess  of  the  sun,  mistress 
to  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  from  whom  she  passed  to  Darius.  She 
was  called  Milto,  Vermillion,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  her  complexion.  JElian.  V.  N.  12, 

c.  1. — Plut.  in  Artax. - Another  woman, 

daughter  of  Axiochus,  bom  at  Miletus.  She 
came  to  Athens,  where  she  taught  "eloquence. 
Socrates  was  proud  to  be  among  her  scholars. 
She  so  captivated  Pericles  by  her  mental  and 
personal  accomplishments,  that  he  became  her 
pupil,  and  at  last  took  her  for  his  mistress  and 
wife.  He  was  so  fond  of  her,  that  he  made 
war  against  Samos  at  her  instigation.  The  be¬ 
haviour  of  Pericles  towards  Aspasia  greatly 
corrupted  the  morals  of  the  Athenians,  and  in¬ 
troduced  dissipation  and  lasciviousness  into  the 
state.  Some  have  confounded  the  mistress  of 
Pericles  with  Aspasia  the  daughter  of  Hermo- 

timus.  Plut.  in  Pericl. — Quintil.  11. - The 

wife  of  Xenophon  was  also  called  Aspasia.  Cic. 
de  Inv.  1,  c.  31. 

Aspaserus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  in  the 
2d  century,  whose  commentaries  on  different 

subjects  were  highly  valued. - A  sophist,  who 

wrote  a  panegyric  on  Adrian. 

Aspastes,  a  satrap  of  Carmania,  suspected 
of  infidelity  to  his  trust  while  Alexander  was  in 
the  east.  Cwt.  9,  c.  20. 

AspathInes,  one  of  the  seven  noblemen  of 
Persia  who  conspired  against  the  usurper 

Smerdis.  Herodot.  3,  c.  70,  &c. - A  son  of 

Prexaspe&  Id.  7. 

Astendus,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  1,  c.  20.  The  inhabitants  sacrificed  swine 
to  Venus. 

Aspis,  a  satrap  of  Cliaonia,  who  revolted 
from  Artaxerxes.  He  was  reduced  by  Da- 
tames.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Dat. - A  city  and  moun¬ 
tain  of  Africa. - One  of  the  Cyclades. — — 

A  city  of  Macedonia. 

AsplEdon,  a  son  of  Neptune  hy  the  nymph 
Midea.  He  gave  his  name  to  a  city  of  Bceotia, 
whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  Ho¬ 
mer.  11.  2. — Paus.  9,  c.  38. 

AsporEnus,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor 
near  Pergamus,  where  the  mother  of  the  gods 
was  worshipped,  and  called  Asporena*— 
Strab.  13. 
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Ass  a,  a  (own  near  mount  Athog. 
Assamnus,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Arabians. 

fJlSACH  a  h’°fn  Prince’  son  of  Pros  by 
Calhrhoe.  He  was  father  to  Capys,  the  fa- 

tier  to  Ancluses.  Homer.  11.  20 .—Virg.  Mn. 

w~vZ  °f  ^neaS  iQ  the  R^tuIian 

war.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  124. 

AsserIni,  a  people  of  Sicily. 

t0'™  °f  Si^*  Eana 

Assos,  a  town  of  Lycia  on  the  sea-coast. 
Assyria  a  large  country  of  Asia,  whose 
boundanes  have  been  different  in  its  flourish! 

g  times.  At  first  it  was  bounded  by  the  Ly- 
cus  and  Gaprus ;  but  the  name  of  Assyria 
more  generally  speaking,  is  applied  to  alHhat 

miT  7  Whl- h  heS,Jbetween  Media,  Mesopota- 

Babylon‘  The  Assyrian 
pire  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  It 
was  founded  by  Ninus  or  Belus,  B.  C.  2059 

rS  of  S°me!  aUth0rS>  and  lasted  tiU  the 
r^ign  of  Sardanapalus,  the  31st  sovereign  since 

■Nmus  B  C.  820.  According  to  Eusebius 

flourished  for  1240  years  ;  according  to  Ju Sin 

130°  years  ;  and  Herodotus  says  that  its  dura-’ 

tion  was  not  above  5  or  600  years.  Among  the 

different  monarchs  of  the  Assyrian  empire  Se! 

tendXh^bo7  dlS^uifued  herse1^  and  ex- 
£ AAhW  b0Undaneus  of  her  dominions  as  far 
?  and  Llbya-  In  ^cient  authors 
the  Assyrians  are  often  called  Syrians,  and  the 

Pnam  Sin  theT*11-’  Th®  Assyrians  assisted 

noT”th\',:r^ann';riian"d 

SSlhimseIf  kin! of  iiings’ 

Sti  ation  of  his  power  and  greatness.  The  coun 
try»n„wra,ledc  di  Strab  lf._  ™ 

.  1  &  2.  Justin.  1. — Pirn,  g  c  13  &  e>6 
PM.  1,  c.  2.-  Died.  2—. Mela,  1,  c.  2. 

Asta,  a  city  of  Spain. 

^sxri5!wopleofindia'Marthei“- 

AsxAcus,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  built  bv  As 

vs 

to™  „f  m-  "d  f.araed  the  inhabitants  to  the 

built  P  ic?media>  wllich  was  then  lately 

A  rii  VV'  C’  12‘ — Arrian. — Strab.  17.-  ^ 

A  city  of  A  carnania.  PliH.  5 . 

38/^20^’  a  t°Wn  °f  Hispania  Ba?tica.  Liv 
theANile!'JS’  a  riVer  °f  falling  into 

sooHnriTIis.1in  *yria' 
employed  in  offering  sacrifices  °  cf™  al"’ays 
presented  i„  meda|sK,v5h  f  “o’  hahi.™8 

Ua.1"”'  de  Dea  ‘tyrht* — Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
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pressed  it  with  a  siege.  The  arrow,  on  which 
was  written,  “  aimed  at  Philip’s  right  eve  ” 
struck  the  king’s  eye,  and  put  it  out;  aud  Phi- 
ip,  to  return  the  pleasantry,  threw  back  the 
same  arrow,  with  these  words,  “  If  PhiliD 
takes  the  town.  Aster  shall  be  hanged.”  The 
conqueror  kept  his  word.  Lucian,  de  Hist. 

Asteria  a  daughter  of  Ceus,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Coeluts  and  Terra. 

had  t7me1diI  ei'Sf  ;TS°n  °f  Crius’  by  whom  she 
had  the  ce  ebrated  Hecate.  She  enjoyed  for  a 

long  time  the  favours  of  Jupiter,  under  the  form 

she  wa?  V  but/?IIinS  under  Ms  displeasure, 
she  was  changed  into  a  quail,  called  ortyx  by 

the  Greeks  ;  whence  the  name  of  Ortygia,  given 
that  island  in  the  Archipelago  where  she  re¬ 
tired.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  4 .-Hygin.  fab  58 

-AjM  1  c.  2,  &c - A  toJt  oi  Greece 

whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war! 
Homer.  II.  2  v.  735.— One  of  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  who  marned  Chmtus,  son  of  j>vp_ 

1-  A>Klkf-  2-— One  of  tto  daughters^of 
las,  mother  of  Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa 

/W  fab.  250 - A  mistress  of  Gyges,  to 

whom  Horace  wrote  three  odes,  to  comfort  her 
during  her  lover  s  absence. 

AstErion  and  AstErius,  a  river  of  Pelo 
^nesus.wh.ch  flowed  through  tire  country  of 

href  P  11118  lad  thn‘e  daughters,  Eu- 

bma,  Prosymna,  and  Acraja.  Paus.  2,  c.  1J-. 

A  son  ot  Cometes,  who  was  one  of  the  Ar 

IXus  V™ •  Statuary’  son  of 

of  S  n  rf  ~TA  SOn  0f  Minos  2d,  king 
of  Crete,  by  Pasiphae.  He  was  killed  by 

Iheseus,  though  he  was  thought  the  strongest 
f  his  age.  Apollodorus  supposes  him  to  be 
the  same  as  the  famous  Minotaur.  According 

*  ®T®'  Asteno“  was  tbe  son  of  Teutamus, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  ALolus,  and  they  say 
that  he  was  surnamed  Jupiter,  because  lie  had 
earned  away  Europa,  by  whom  he  had  Minos 
the  1st.  Diod.4.  Apollod.  S.-Paus.  2,  c.  31. 

c.  12  S°n  0t  Ne  eUS  and  Chloris-  Apollod.  1, 

Asterodia,  the  wife  of  Endymion.  Paus 
c*  1. 

Asterope  and  Asteropjja,  >ne  of  the 
l  teiades,  who  were  beloved  by  the  gtAs  and 
most  illustrious  heroes,  and  made  constellations 

lolHhn  V - A  daUghter  of  Pelias-  king  rf 

olchos  who  assisted  her  sisters  to  kill  her  fa¬ 
der,  whom  Medea  promised  to  restore  to  life 
tier  grave  was  seen  in  Arcadia,  in  the  time  <*f 
^ausamas,  8,  c.  11 - A  daughter  of  Deion  bv 

niomede.  ApolM.  l - -The  wife  of  JEsacJ. 

Asteropms,  a  ling  of  Pmonia,  son  of  Pe- 
tegon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war 
and  was  killed  by  Achilles.  Home,.  Ill “  X’ 

CreteTEKUAS;  *  “°™ta“  at  the  south  of 
urete.-  A  town  of  Arabia  Felix 

Astinome,  the  wife  of  Hipponous. 

AsnocHus  a  general  of  Lacedemon,  who 

conquered  the  Athenians  near  Cnidus,  and  took 

Pliocasa  and  Cumae,  B.  C.  411. 

Asnura,  a  daughter  of  Astrmus,  king  of 
Arcadia  or,  according  to  others,  0f  Titan,  Sa. 


AS 


AS 


turn’*  brother  by  Aurora  Some  make  ner 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was 
called  Justice,  of  which  virtue  she  was  the 
goddess.  She  lived  upon  the  earth,  as  the 
poets  mention,  during  the  golden  age  ;  but  the 
wickedness  and  impiety  of  mankind  drove  her 
to  heaven  in  the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  and  she 
was  placed  among  the  constellations  of  the 
zodiac,  under  the  name  of  V  irgo.  She  is  re¬ 
presented  as  a  virgin,  with  a  stern  but  majestic 
countenance,  holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  one 
hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  Senec.  in  Oc- 
tav. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  149.— Aral.  1.  Pherum. 
v.  98. — Hesiod.  Theog. 

Astr^eus,  one  of  the  Titans  who  made  wai 
against  Jupiter.  A  river  of  Macedonia,  near 
Thermae.  /Elian.  if.  V.  15,  c.  1. 

Asru,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  city,  ge 
nerally  applied,  by  way  of  distinction,  to 
Athens,  which  was  the  most  capital  city  of 
Greece.  The  word  urbs  is  applied  with  the 
same  meaning  of  superiority  to  Home,  and 
tttoXiq  to  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
Astur,  an  Etrurian,  who  assisted  ./Eneas 
against  Turnus.  Virg.  AEn.  10,  v.  180. 

AstUra,  a  small  village  of  Latium,  where 
Antony’s  soldiers  cut  off  Cicero  s  head. 

AstUres,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraco 
neiibis,  who  spend  all  their  lives  in  digging  for 
mines  of  ore.  Lucan.  4,  v.  298.  Ital.  1,  v. 
231. 

Astyage,  a  daughter  of  Iplreus,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Periphas,  by  whom  she  had  some  children 
among  whom  was  Antion,  the  father  of  Ixion. 

Astyages,  son  of  Cyaxares,  was  the  last 
king  of  Media.  He  was  father  to  Mandane, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  an 
ignoble  person  of  Persia,  because  he  was  told 
by  a  dream,  that  his  daughter’s  son  would  dis¬ 
possess  him  of  his  crown.  From  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  he  hoped  that  none  but  mean  and  ignorant 
children  could  be  raised ;  but  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  though  he  had  exposed  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  son  by  the  effects  of  a  second  dream,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  crown  by  his  grandson, 
after  a  reign  of  55  years.  Astyages  was  very 
cruel  and  oppressive  ;  and  Harpagus,  one  of  his 
officers,  whose  son  he  had  wantonly  murdered, 
encouraged  Mandane’s  son,  who  was  called 
Cyrus,  to  take  up  arms  against  his  grandfather, 
and  he  conquered  him  and  took  him  prisoner, 
559  13.  C.  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropmdia,  re¬ 
lates  a  different  story,  and  asserts  that  Cyrus 
and  he  lived  in  the  most  undisturbed  friendship 
together.  Justin.  1,  c.  4,  &c. — Herodot.  1,  c.  74, 
75,  &cc. - A  grammarian  who  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Callimachus. - A  man  changed 

into  a  stone  by  Medusa’s  head.  Olid.  Met.  5, 
fab.  6. 

AstyAlus,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Neoptolemus. 
Homer „  ll.  6. 

Astyanax,  a  son  of  Hector  and  Andro¬ 
mache.  He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks 
besieged  Troy ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken, 
his  mother  saved  him  in  her  aims  from  the 
flames.  Ulysses,  who  was  afraid  lest  the  young 
prince  should  inherit  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
and  one  day  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  country 


upon  the  Greeks,  seized  him,  and  threw  him 
down  from  the  walls  of  Troy.  According  to 
Euripides,  he  was  killed  by  Menelaus  ;  and 
Seneca  says,  that  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles 
put  him  to  death.  Hector  had  given  him  the 
name  of  Scamandrius ;  but  the  irojans,  who 
hoped  be  might  prove  as  great  as  his  father, 
called  him  Astyanax,  or  the  bulwark  of  th# 
city.  Homer.  11.  6  &  22. —  Virg.  AEn.  2,  v.  457 

1.  3,  v.  489. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  415. - An 

Arcadian,  who  had  a  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  on  mount  Lyceus.  Paus.  8,  c.  38.  • 

A  son  of  Hercules.  Apdlod.  2,  c.  7. - A  wri¬ 

ter  in  the  age  of  G  allien  us. 


Astycratia,  a  daughter  of  A2olus.  Homer. 

II. - A  daughter  of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

AstydAmas,  an  Athenian,  pupil  to  Isocrates. 

He  wrote  240  tragedies,  of  which  only  15  ob¬ 
tained  the  poetical  prize. - A  Milesian,  three 

times  victorious  at  Olympia.  He  was  famous 
for  his  strength,  as  well  as  for  his  voracious 
appetite.  He  was  once  invited  to  a  feast  by 
king  Ariobarzanes,  and  he  eat  what  had  been 

prepared  for  nine  persons.  Athen.  10. - 1  wo 

tragic  writers  bore  the  same  name,  one  of 

whom  was  disciple  to  Socrates. - A  comic 

poet  of  Athens. 

AstydamIa,  daughter  of  Amyntor,  king  of 
Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  married  Acastus,  son 
of  Pelias,  who  was  king  of  Jolchos.  She  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  Peleus,  son  of  Abacus,  who 
had  visited  her  husband’s  court ;  and  because 
he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion,  she  accused 
him  of  attempting  her  virtue.  Acastus  readily 
believed  his  wife’s  accusation  ;  and  as  he  would 
not  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by  punishing 
his  guest  with  instant  death,  he  waited  for  a 
favourable  opportunity,  and  dissembled  his  re¬ 
sentment.  At  last  they  went  in  a  hunting  party 
to  mount  Pelion,  where  Peleus  was  tied  to  a 
tree,  by  order  of  Acastus,  that  he  might  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Jupiter  was  moved 
at  the  innocence  of  Peleus,  and  sent  Vulcan  to 
deliver  him.  When  Peleus  was  set  at  liberty, 
he  marched  with  an  army  against  Acastus, 
whom  he  dethroned,  and  punished  with  death 
the  cruel  and  false  Astydamia.  She  is  called 
by  some  Hippolyte.  Apollod.  3,  c.  13. — Pindar. 

Hem.  4. - A  daughter  of  Ormenus,  carried 

away  by  Hercules,  by  whom  she  had  Tlepo- 
lemus.  Ovid.  Heroid,  9,  v.  50. 

AstYi.us,  one  of  the  centaurs,  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  He  advised  his  brothers 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Lapithae.  Ovid. 

Met.  12,  v.  338. - A  man  ©f  Crotona,  who 

was  victorious  three  successive  times  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Paus. 

AstymedUsa,  a  woman  whom  (Edipus  mar¬ 
ried  after  he  had  divorced  Jocasta. 

AstynOme,  the  daughter  of  Chryses  the 
priest  of  Apollo,  sometimes  called  Chryseis. 
She  fell  to  the  share  of  Achilles,  at  the  division 
of  the  spoils  of  Lyrnessus. — A  daughter  ol 
Amphion, — of  Talaus.  Hygin. 

Astynous,  a  Trojan  prince.  Homer.  II.  5,  v 
144. 

)  AstyOche  and  AstyociiIa,  a  daughter  of 
j  Actor,,  who  had  by  Mars,  Ascalaphus,  and 


A  T 


Iahnerms  who  were  at  the  Troian  war.  Hornet 


AT 


r/  .  ,  v  .au  war*  *  lower. , 

f*  7'  v-  2°.—~A  daughter  of  Phylas  king  of  I 
Kphyre,  who  had  a  son  called  Tlepokmus,  by 
Hercules.  Hu  arm .  f^K  or  -itza  *  ,  •' 


rr*  1  TT  7  ",  AJepou’.mus,  b 

Hex.  Ules.  Hygvn.  lab.  97,  162 - -A.  daughtt 


- A  aai 

Ot  Laomedon,  by  Strymo.  Apollod ,  3._ 
daughter  of  Amphion  and  Niobe.  ,Td  3 
,7~7A  daughter  of  the  Simois,  who’ma 


■A 
c.  4. 

T  7*  WiV>  kJlllluls>  wno  married 

tach  thonms.  Id.  3,  c.  12 - The  wife  of 

•Viophius,  sister  to  Agamemnon.  Hyena. 

Astypalaia,  one  of  the  Cyclades  called  after 
Astypaliea,  the  daughter  of  Phoenix,  and  mo- 
the1  ot  Ancams,  by  Neptune.  Pans.  7,  c.  4.— 
olrab.  14. 

Astyphilus,  a  soothsaynr  rery  skilled  in 
tne  knowledge  of  futurity.  Pint,  in  Cim. 

1  bri  R°^’  a  town  built  by  the  Argonauts  on 
tne  coast  of  Illyricum.  Slrab. 

Asychis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
JUycennus,  and  made,  a  law,  that  whoever 
borrowed  money,  must  deposit  his  father’s 
ody  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  as  a  pledge 
ol  Ins  promise  of  payment.  lie  built  a  mag¬ 
nificent  pyramid.  Herodot.  2,  c.  136. 

As y  las,  a  friend  of  rEneas,  skilled  in  au¬ 
guries.  Virv.  7En.  9,  v.  571.  1.  10,  v.  175. 
Asyllus,  a  gladiator.  Juv.  6,  v.  tr'o. 


'  ,he  was  so  ofFendod  r.t  their  im. 

and  at  the  profanation  of  her  house  that 
she  changed  them  into  two  lions.  Apo  £ 
dorus  says,  that  Atalanta’s  father  was  de*oui 
of  raising  a  male  issue,  and  that  therefore  she 
was  exposed  to  wild  beasts  as  soon  as  born! 
.  he  was  however  suckled  by  a  she-bear  and 
preserved  by  shepherds.  She  dedicated  her 

ba7  SbeTlf’l?  rcsol'’ed  t0  live  “  “1;- 
Wrirtuo  S  d  centauis'  "ho  attempted 
til!  r  .  T  .&lle,  was  present  at  the  hunting  of 
the  Calydonian  boar,  which  she  first  wounded 

and  she  received  the  head  as  a  present  fr!m 
iJ  Was  ®”?monred  of  her.  She 


*  -  w  o  •  u  uu*  u}  v*  ZPO. 

ATABULUS,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  in 
Apulia.  Iiorat.  1,  Sat.  5,  ^  78. 

AtabYius,  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  surnamed 
Atabyns.  Strap.  14.  ’ 

At  Ace,  a  town  of  Gaul,  whence  the  adjective 
/ltacmus. 

Atalanta,  a  daughter  of  Schoeneus,  king 
ot  heyros.  According  to  some,  she  was  the 
aughter  of  Jasus  or  Jasius,  by  Clymene  but 
others  say  that  Menalion  was  her  father.  This 
uncertainty  of  not  rightly  knowing  the  name 
of  her  father,  has  led  tJ,e  mythologists  into 
error,  and  some  have  maintained  that  ..here 
tvere  two  persons  of  that  name,  though  their 
supposition  is  groundless.  Atalanta  was  born 
m  Arcadia,  and,  according  to  Ovid  she  de¬ 
termined  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy;  but  her 
aeauty  gained  her  many  admirers,  and  to  free 
irom  their  importunities,  she  proposed 
t')  run  a  race  with  them.  They  were  to  run 
wit nout  arms,  and  she  was  to  carry  a  dart  in 
er  hand.  Her  lovers  were  to  start  first,  and 
whoever  arrived  at  the  goal  before  her,  would 
be  made  her  husband;  but  all  those  whom  she 
overtook  were  to  be  killed  by  the  dart  with 
which  she  had  armed  herself.  As  she  was 
almost  invincible  in  running,  many  of  her 
suitors  perished  m  the  attempt,  till  Hippo- 

SOa  of  Macareus  proposed  himself 
as  her  admirer.  Venus  had  presented  him 
with  three  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of 

crchardTn'r8’  ^  accorfinS  t0  oth^>  from  an 
orchard  m  Cyprus;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 

started  m  the  course,  he  artfully  threw  down 

tll£  flOI)Jp.S  Jit  enmn  i - -  /* 


o  -  wjajuuuieu  01  her.  She 

Pehns  wl^  thf  games  lnstlt'ited  in  honour  of 

her  fatlTer61!  C°nqT'ed  PeleRs  5  and  when 

wished  1  e°  °m  She  had  been  restored, 

herself  •  t0  sbe  consented  to  give 

hex  self  to  him  who  could  overcome  her  in  run- 

called  ^  if  be6n  Said,  above*  She  had  a  son 
called  1  arthenopteus,  by  Hippomenes.  Hy- 

PQUS  says,  that  that  son  was  the  fruit  of  her 

ove  wr*  Meleager;  and  Apollodorus  a^,  L 

had  him  by  Milamon,  or,  according  to  others 

I  /  c  %  S]d-MarS'Q  Meleager.]  Apollod. 

I  b  c*  8.  1.  o,  cl  9  &c.-  Pans.  1,  c.  36,  45, 


V  H  T  7?  /  a9,  *74’  270. — JEhan. 

'  -  4—°“id  Met.  8,  fab.  4. 

L  Phceniss- - An  island 

near  Lubaa  and  Locns.  Pans. 

Ataramtes  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  days 
jouiney  from  the  Garamantes.  There  is  in 

sweefTf17  a  Ul-  °f  SaIt  with  a  fountain  of 
t  ivater  upon  it.  Herodot.  4,  c.  184. 

lands  nfRt>£CnS,i  &  ^  in  0ne  of  the  the  is¬ 
lands  of  the  Delta,  where  Venus  had  a  temple. 

with  »  .V  a  Part  °f  M^sia’  °PP°site  Lesbos. 

*lth  a  sma11  town  the  neighbourhood,  of  thr 
same  name.  Pans.  4,  c.  35.  • 

Atargatis,  a  divinity  among  the  Syrians 
represented  as  a  syren.  Strab.  16. 

Atas  and  Ai  has,  a  youth  of  wonderful  ve  • 
ocity,  who  is  said  to  have  run  75  miles  be 

thC  eVening‘  MartiaL  4,  ep. 

Atsx,  a  river  of  Gaul  Narbonensis,  rising 

,  ,,  ,,  ■F-yrenCan  mountains,  and  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  Mela,  2. 

JuniS  th'g0ddess,0f  aHevil,  and  daughter  of 
Jupite!.  She  raised  such  jealousy  and  sedition 
m  heaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupiter  drag- 
f  dher  away  by  tbe  Pair,  and  banished  hfr 

iarth^whr  ?aV^’-  and  Sent  her  t0  dweH  on 

ness  I  ShVUClted  mankind  to  wickea^ 
ess,  and  sowed  commotions  among  them. 

o"iiL9- s,ie  is  the  ^ 

.rllTdLXhrat°r7CaZ!t’  ftm°US  f°r  * 

plUS’  “  chieftma,  who  made  war 
agamst  the  Romans  Pint,  in  Parell. 


X  ,  course,  lie  artfully  threw  doun.  mincf  iT  ™o  made  wai 

the  apples  at  some  distance  one  from  tne  othe?  ^  A  h  R°manS  PluU  in  ParelL 

VV  bile  Atalanta,  charmed  at  the  sight,  stopped  who  existed  ion  ^  Pp°ple  of  EPirus 

Hippomenes  hashed  ^ 


f(.  ,,  ’  ,  Iueu  at  me  sight,  stopped 

o,  ^  ^  aP.PIef  5  Hippomenes  hastened 

TT’  arnved  first  at  the  goal,  and  ob- 

Jovers  1na  ?iU  ^  mamage‘  These  ^0  fond 
overs,  in  the  impatience  of  c®nsummating 

then  nuptials,  cnieied  the  ‘temple  of  (Ybde- 

o<,  J  > 


Still  preserved  their  name  and  custom Tin  the 

theriterritr311'36";  ^  a  f°Untaia  ^ 

quarter  of  thr8’  ^  ab°Ut  the  Ja^ 

quarter  of  the  moon,  were  so  sulphureous  that 

they  set  on  fire  any  piece  of  wood.  Ovid.  Mei 

H  2 


AT 

15,  v.  311. — Strab.  7.—Plin.  9.— Mela,  2,  c. 

3. 

Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  was 
son  of  Aeolus.  He  married  Themisto,  whom 
some  call  Nephele,  and  Pindar,  Demotice,  and 
by  her  he  had  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Some  time 
after,  on  pretence  that  Nephele  was  subject  to 
fits  of  madness,  he  married  Ino,  the  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learclius 
and  Melicerta.  Ino  became  jealous  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Nephele ;  because  they  were  to  ascend 
their  father’s  throne  in  preference  to  her  own, 
therefore  she  resolved  to  destroy  them ;  hut 
they  escaped  from  her  fury  to  Colchis,  on  a 
golden  ram.  [Fid.  Phryxus  &;  Argonaut#.']  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophron, 
v.  22.  Ino  attempted  to  destroy  the  corn  of 
the  country  ;  and  as  if  it  were  the  consequence 
of  divine  vengeance,  the  soothsayer,  at  her  in¬ 
stigation,  told  Athamas,  that  before  the  earth 
would  yield  her  usual  increase,  he  must  sacri¬ 
fice  one  of  the  children  of  Nephele  to  the 
gods.  The  credulous  father  led  Phryxus  to  the 
altar,  where  he  was  saved  by  Nephele.  1  he  pros¬ 
perity  of  Ino  was  displeasing  to  Juno,  and  more 
particularly  because  she  was  descended  from 
Venus.  The  goddess  therefore  sent  Tisiplione, 
one  of  the  furies,  to  the  house  of  Athamas, 
who  became  inflamed  with  such  sudden  fury, 
that  he  took  Ino  to  be  a  lioness,  and  her  two 
children  to  be  whelps.  In  this  fit  qf  madness 
he  snatched  Learclius  from  her,  and  killed  him 
against  a  wall ;  upon  which,  Ino  fled  with  Me¬ 
licerta,  and,  with  him  in  her  arms,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea  from  a  high  rock,  and  was 
changed  into  a  sea  deity.  After  this,  Athamas 
recovered  the  use  of  his  senses  ;  and  as  he  was 
without  children,  he  adopted  Coronus  and 
Aliartus,  the  sons  of  Tliersander,  his  nephew. 
Hygin.  fab.  1,  2,  5,  239 .—Apollod.  1,  c.  7  &  9. 
— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  467,  &c.  Fast.  6,  v.  489. — 

Paus.  9,  c.  34. - A  servant  of  Atticus.  Cic. 

ad  Attic.  12,  ep.  10. - A  stage  dancer.  Id. 

Pis.  36. - A  tragic  poet.  Id.  Pis.  20. - One 

of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  263. 

AthamantiAdes,  a  patronymic  of  Melicerta, 
Phryxus,  or  Helle,  children  of  Athamas.  Ovid. 
Met.  13,  v.  919. 

Athanasius,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  sufferings,  and  the  determined 
opposition  he  maintained  against  Arius  and  his 
doctrine.  His  writings,  which  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  which  have  perished,  contain  a 
defence  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  an  apology  to  Constantine.  The  creed 
which  bears  his  name,  is  supposed  by  some  not 
to  be  his  composition.  Athanasius  died  2d 
May,  373  A.  D.  after  filling  the  arcliiepiscopal 
chair  47  years,  and  leading  alternately  a  life  of 
exile  and  of  triumph.  The  latest  edition  of  his 
tvorks,  is  that  of  Benedictin,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1698. 

Athanis,  a  man  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Sicily.  Athen.  3. 

Atheas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  implored  the 
assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  against  the 
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lstrians,  and  laughed  at  him  when  he  had  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  an  army.  Justin.  9,  c.  2. 

Athena,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Greeks. 

Athene,  a  celebrated  city  of  Attica,  founded 
about  1556  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
by  Cecrops  and  an  Egyptian  colony.  It  was 
called  Cecropia  from  its  founder,  and  afterwards 
Athen #,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  right  of  giving  it  a  name  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  Neptune.  [Fid.  Minerva.]  It  was 
governed  by  17  kings,  in  the  following  order: 
— After  a  reign  of  50  years,  Cecrops  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Cranaus,  who  began  to  reign  1506 
B.  C.  Amphictyon,  1497 ;  Ericbthonius,  1487  ; 
Pandion,  1437 ;  Erichtheus,  1397 ;  Cecrops  2d, 
1347;  Pandion  2d,  1307;  Aegeus,  1283;  The¬ 
seus,  1235;  Menestheus,  1205;  Demoplioon, 
1282;  Oxyntes,  1149;  Apliidas,  1137;  Thy- 
moetes,  1336;  Melanthus,  1128;  and  Codrus, 
1091,  who  was  killed  after  a  reign  of  21  years. 
The  history  of  the  twrelve  first  of  these  mo- 
narchs  is  mostly  fabulous.  After  the  death  of 
Codrus,  the  monarcliial  power  was  abolished, 
and  the  state  was  governed  by  13  perpetual, 
and  317  years  after,  by  seven  decennial,  and 
lastly,  B.  C.  684,  after  an  anarchy  of  three 
years,  by  annual  magistrates,  called  Archons. 
[Fid.  Archontes.]  Under  this  democracy,  the 
Athenians  signalized  themselves  by  their  valour 
in  the  field,  and  their  munificence,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  fine  arts.  They  were  deemed  so 
powerful  by  the  Persians,  that  Xerxes,  when  he 
invaded  Greece,  chiefly  directed  his  arms 
against  Athens,  which  he  took  and  burnt. 
Their  military  character  was  chiefly  displayed 
in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  of  Pla- 
taea,  and  of  Mycale.  After  these  immortal 
victories,  they  rose  in  consequence  and  dig¬ 
nity,  and  they  demanded  the  superiority  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  The  town  was  rebuilt  and 
embellished  by  Themistocles,  and  a  new  and 
magnificent  harbour  built.  Their  success  made 
them  arrogant,  and  they  raised  contentions 
among  the  neighbouring  states,  that  they  might 
aggrandize  themselves  by  their  fall.  The ' 
luxury  and  intemperance,  which  had  been  long 
excluded  from  the  city  by  the  salutary  laws  of 
their  countrymen,  Draco  and  Solon,  creeped  by 
degrees  among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  soon 
all  Greece  united  to  destroy  that  city,  which 
claimed  a  sovereign  power  over  all  the 
rest.  The  Peloponnesian  war,  though  at  first 
a  private  quarrel,  was  soon  fomented  into  an 
universal  war ;  and  the  arms  of  all  the  states 
of  Peloponnesus  [Fid.  PelopoJinesiacum  Bellum] 
were  directed  against  Athens,  which,  after,  28 
years  of  misfortunes  and  bloodshed,  was  totally 
ruined,  the  24th  April,  404  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  by  Ly sander.  After  this  the 
Athenians  were  oppressed  by  30  tyrants,  and 
for  a  wThile  laboured  under  the  weight  of  their 
own  calamities.  They  recovered  some  of  their 
spirit  in  the  age  of  Philip,  and  boldly  opposed 
his  ambitious  views ;  but  their  efforts  were  not 
of  great  service  to  the  interests  of  Greece. 
They  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  B.  C. 
86.  The  Athenians  have  been  admired  in  all 
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ages,  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  for  the  great 
men  that  were  bom  among  them ;  but  favour 
there  wras  attended  with  danger;  and  there 
were  very  few  instances  in  the  history  of 
Athens,  that  can  prove  the  jealousy  and  frenzy 
of  the  people  did  not  persecute  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  man  who  has  fought  their 
battles,  and  exposed  his  life  in  the  defence  of 
his  country.  Perhaps  not  one  single  city  in 
the  world  can  boast,  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time,  of  such  a  number  of  truly  illustrious  ci¬ 
tizens,  equally  celebrated  for  their  humanity, 
their  learning,,  and  their  military  abilities! 
The  Romans,  in  the  more  polished  ages  of 
their  republic,  sent  their  youths  to  finish  their 
education  at  Athens,  and  respected  their 
learning,  while  they  despised  the  military 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  The  reputation 
the  Athenian  schools  had  acquired  under  So¬ 
crates  and  Plato,  was  maintained  by  their  de¬ 
generate  and  less  learned  successors ;  and 
they  flourished  with  diminished  lustre,  till  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  Justinian  suppressed,  1 
with  the  Roman  consulship,  the  philosophical 
meetings  of  the  Academy.  It  has  been  said 
by  Plutarch,  that  the  good  men  which  Athens 
produced,  were  the  most  just  and  equitable  in 
the  world ;  but  that  its  bad  citizens  could  not 
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during  the  Peloponnesian  war. - A  gramma- 

nan  of  Naucratis,  who  composed  an  elegant 
and  miscellaneous  work,  called  Deipnosaphista », 
replete  with  very  curious  and  interesting  re¬ 
marks  and  anecdotes  of  the  manners  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  likewise  valuable  for  the  scattered 
pieces  of  ancient  poetry  it  preserves.  The 
work  consists  of  15  books,  of  which  the  two 
first,  part  of  the  third,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  last,  are  lost.  Athenaeus  wrote,  besides 
this,  an  history  of  Syria,  and  other  works  now 
lost.  He  died  A.  D.  194.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Casaubon,  fol.  2  vols. 
Ludg-  1612,  by  far  superior  to  the  editions  .of 

1595  and  1657. - A  historian,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  Semiramis.  Diod. - A  brother  of 

king  Eumenes  2d,  famous  for  his  paternal  af¬ 
fection. - A  Roman  general  in  the  age  of 

Grallienus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  a 

book  on  military  engines. - A  physician  of 

Cilicia  in  the  age  of  Pliny,  who  made  heat, 
cold,  wet,  dry,  and  air,  the  elements,  instead 
of  the  four  commonly  received. 

Athenagoras,  a  Greek  in  the  time  of  Da¬ 
rius,  to  whom  Pharnabazus  gave  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Chios,  &c.  Curt.  8,  c.  5. - A  write* 

on  agriculture.  Vairo. - A  Christian  philo 


,  -  ,  .  - - -  —  - 1  sopher,  in  the  age  of  Aurelius,  who  wrote  a 

be  surpassed  in  any  age  or  country,  for  their  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  and  an  apology 
impiety,  peifidiousness,  or  cruelties.  Their  the  Christians,  still  extant.  He  died  A  D 
criminals  were  always  put  to  death  by  drinking  1 77.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  cf 
the  juice  of  hemlock.  I  he  ancients,  to  dis-  Dechair,  8vo.  Oxon.  1706.— The  romance  cf 
tingmsh  Athens  m  a  more  peculiar  manner,  Theagenes  and  Charis  is  falsely  ascribed  to  him 
called  it  Astu  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  the  AthenAis,  a  Sibyl  of  Erythrsa,  in  the  age 
^earned  city,  the  school  of  the  world,  the  com- 1  of  Alexander.  Strab. - A  daughter  of  the 


mon  patroness  of  Greece.  The  Athenians 
thought  themselves  the  most  ancient  nation  of 
Greece,  and  supposed  themselves  the  original 


philosopher  Leonteus. 

Athenion,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  108 
C. - A  general  of  the  Sicilian  slaves. - - 
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r  p  ,  .  ,  o  141  I  gcucicu  ui  tut;  oiciiian  Slav 

inhabitants  of  Attica,  for  which  reason  they  A  tyrant  of  Athens,  surnamed  Ariston. 
were  ca  led  avTo^oveg,  produced  from  the  AthenOcles,  a  general,  &c.  Polmn 

same  earth  which  they  inhabited,  yrjyeveig  sons  - A  turner  of  Mitylene.  Plin.  34. 

the  earth ,  and  Ternysg  grasshoppers.  They  AthenodOrus,  a  philosopher  of  Tarsus,  in- 
ometimes  woie  golden  grasshoppers  m  their  timate  with  Augustus.  The  emperor  often 
fr^atlbadfieS  °f  ho.nour’  t0  distinguish  them  profited  by  his  lessons,  and  was  advised  by 
m  t  lG  f0l  lfr  ljeoI)Ie  of  later  origin  and  less  him  always  to  repeat  the  24  letters  of  the 
noble  extraction,  because  those  insects  are  |  Greek  alphabet,  before  he  gave  way  to  the 

in  his 


Jposed.obespn.og  from  the  ground.  Cic.  impulse  St  anger .  "Thenodf™  S  m  ,u, 

2,  &c.-c’LlTi I 1“ year’ “d his  “»**««. 

c.  56. — Xenoph.  Memorab. — Plut.  in  vitis,  &c. 

Strab.  9,  &c .—Paus.  1,  &C.—Val.  Max.—Liv 
31,  &c. — C.  Nep.  in  Milt.  &c. — Polyb. — Patercul. 

4then.ea,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 

honour  of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  called  I  pher,  disciple  to  Zeno,  and  keeper  of  the  roval 

Panathemra,  and  the  other  Chalcea ;  for  an  ac-  library  at  Pergamus. - A  nfarble  sculptor 

count  of  which  see  those  words.  - A  man  assassinated  at  Bactra  for  maW 

Athen^um,  a  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to  himself  absolute. 

Minerva,  where  the  poets  philosophers,  and  Atheos,  a  surname  of  Dia^oras  and  Theo- 
rlietoncians,  generally  declaimed  and  repeated  dorus,  because  they  denied  the  existence  of  a 
their  compositions.  It  was  public  to  all  the  |  deity.  Cic.  de  Nat  D.  1,  c.  6  GXlbtenCe  ot  a 


Suet. - A  poet  who  wrote  comedy,  tragedy, 

and  elegy,  in  the  age  of  Alexander.  Plut.  in 

Alex. - -A  stoic  philosopher  of  Cana,  near 

Tarsus,  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  inti¬ 
mate  with  Strabo.  Strab.  14. - A  pbiloso- 


professors  of  the  liberal  arts.  "  The  same  tiling 
as  adopted  at  Rome  by  Adrian,  who  made  a 
public  building  for  the  same  laudable  purposes. 

- A  promontory  of  Italy. 

Athen*us,  a  Greek  cosmographer. - A 

^riDafpf  ir  TiltilAcnnlior  /-vf  K  ^  ^  xl,  _  x* 


AthEsis,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  near  the 
Po,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  VirS.  JEn. 
9,  v.  680. 

Atiios,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  projecting 
into  the  Aegean  sea  like  a  promontory.  It  £ 

an  lnn-li  i 4-  _ A _ ii  •  i  i 


SSC  P^osopber  of  CiHcain  the  time  of  Uo  high.  it  o^taSAS? isSXf  W 
Augustus.  Sjrab.-  A  Spartan  sent  by  his  nos,  though  at  the  distance  of  87  miles  •  or 
yinen  t0  Athens,^  to  settle  the  peace  j  according  to  modern  calculation,  only  eight 
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leagues.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  lie 
made  a  trench  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  into  which  he 
brought  the  sea-water,  and  conveyed  his  fleet 
over  it.- - A  sculptor,  called  Denocrates,  of¬ 

fered  Alexander  to  cut  mount  Athos,  and 
make  with  it  a  statue  of  the  king,  holding  a 
town  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  right  a  spa¬ 
cious  basin,  to  receive  all  the  waters  which 
flowed  from  it.  Alexander  greatly  admired 
the  plan,  but  objected  to  the  place;  and  he 
observed  that  the  neighbouring  country  was 
not  sufficiently  fruitful  to  produce  corn  and 
provisions  for  the  inhabitants  which  were  to 
dwell  in  the  city  in  the  hand  of  the  statue. 
Athos  is  now  called  Monte  Santo.  Herodot.  6, 
c.  44.  1.  7,  c.  21,  &ic. — Lucan.  2,  v.  672. — 
JElian.  de  Arum.  13,  c.  20,  &c. — Plin.  4,  c.  10. 
- — JEschin.  contra  Ctesiph. 

Atiiiiuli.a,  a  town  of  Arabia..  Sti'ab. 

Athymbiia,  a  city  of  Caria,  afterwards 
;alled  Nyssa.  Strab.  14. 

Ati a,  a  city  of  Campania. - A  law  enacted 

A.  U.  C.  690,  by  T.  Atius  Labienus,  the  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people.  It  abolished  the  Corne¬ 
lian  law,  and  put  in  full  force  the  Lex  Domitia, 
by  transferring  the  right  of  electing  priests 

from  the  college  of  priests  to  the  people. - 

The  mother  of  Augustus.  Vid.  Accia. 

Atiua  i. ex  gave  the  pretor  and  a  majority 
of  the  tribunes,  power  of  appointing  guardians  to 
those  minors  who  were  not  previously  provid  d 
for  by  their  parents.  It  was  enacted  about  A .  U.  C. 

t>60. - Another,  A.  U.  C.  443,  which  gave  the 

people  pow'er  of  electing  20  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers  in  four  legions.  Liv.  9,  c.  30. 

Atilius,  a  freed-man,  who  exhibited  com¬ 
bats  of  gladiators  at  Tidenae.  The  amphi¬ 
theatre,  which  contained  the  spectators,  fell 
during  the  exhibition,  and  about  50,000  per¬ 
sons  w'ere  killed  or  mutilated.  Tucii.  4,  Ann. 
c.  62. 

Atilla,  the  mother  of  the  poet  Lucan.  She 
was  accused  of  conspiracy  by  her  son,  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  Tacit. 
Ann.  15,  c.  56. 

AtIna,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volsci,  one 
of  the  first  that  began  hostilities  against  iEneas. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  630. 

Alinas,  a  friend  of  Turnus,  &c.  Virg.  JEn. 
11,  v.  869. 

A tim a  lex  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Atinius.  It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the 
privileges  of  a  senator,  and  the  right  of  sitting 
in  the  senate. 

Atlantes,  a  people  of  Africa  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  mount  Atlas.  They  daily  cursed 
the  sun  at  his  rising  and  at  his  setting,  because 
his  excessive  heat  scorched  and  tormented 
them.  Herodot. 

Atlantia  m  s,  a  patronymic  of  Mercury,  as 
grandson  of  Atlas.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  639. 

AtlantIdes,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  mount 
Atlas.  They  boasted  of  being  in  possession  of 
the  country  in  which  all  the  gods  of  antiquity 
received  their  birth.  Uranus  was  their  first 
king,  whom,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  they  enrolled  in  the  number  of 
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their  gods.  Diod.  3. - The  daughters  of  A 

las,  seven  in  number,  Maia,  Electra,  Taygeta, 
Asterope,  Merope,  Alcyone,  and  Celaum. 
They  married  some  of  the  gods  and  most  il¬ 
lustrious  heroes,  and  their  children  were 
founders  of  many  nations  and  cities.  The  At- 
lantides  were  called  nymphs,  and  even  god¬ 
desses,  cn  account  of  their  great  intelligence 
and  knowledge.  The  name  of  Hesperides  was 
also  given  them,  on  account  of  their  mother 
Hesperis.  They  w'ere  made  constellations 
after  death.  [Fid.  Pleiades.'] 

Atlas,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Japetus 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Me  w  as 
brother  to  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  and  Me- 
noDtius.  His  mother’s  name,  according  to 
Apollodorus,  was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione, 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  or  Hesperis,  according 
to  others,  by  whom  he  had  seven  daughters, 
called  Atlantides,  [Vid.  Atlantides.]  He  was 
king  of  Mauritania,  and  master  of  a  thousand 
flocks  of  every  kind,  as  also  of  beautiful  gar¬ 
dens,  abounding  in  every  species  of  fruit, 
which  he  had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  dragon 
Perseus,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons 
passed  by  the  palace  of  Atlas,  and  demanded 
hospitality.  The  king,  who  was  informed  by 
an  oracle  of  Themis,  that  he  should  be  de¬ 
throned  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Jupiter 
refused  to  receive  him,  and  even  offered  him 
violence.  Perseus,  who  was  unequal  in 
strength,  shewed  him  Medusa’s  head,  ano 
Atlas  was  instantly  changed  into  a  large 
mountain.  This  mountain,  which  runs  across 
the  deserts  of  Africa  east  and  west,  is  so  high, 
that  the  ancients  have  imagined  that  the  liea- 
vens  rested  on  its  top,  and  that  Atlas  sup¬ 
ported  the  w7orld  on  his  shoulders.  Hyginus 
says,  that  Atlas  assisted  the  giants  in  their 
wars  against  the  gods,  for  which  Jupiter  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  fable  that  Atlas  supported  the 
heavens  on  his  back,  arises  from  his  fondness 
for  astronomy,  and  his  often  frequenting  ele¬ 
vated  places  and  mountains,  whence  he  might 
observe  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  daughters 
of  Atlas  were  carried  away  by  Busiiis  king  </ 
Egypt,  but  redeemed  by  Hercules,  who  re 
ceived,  as  a  reward  from  the  lather,  tH 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  a  celestial  glob. 
This  knowledge  Hercules  communicated  to 
the  Greeks;  whence  the  fable  has  further 
said,  that  he  eased  for  some  time  the  labours 
of  Atlas,  by  taking  upon  his  shoulders  the 
weight  of  the  heavens.  According  to  some 
authors,  there  were  two  other  persons  of  that 
name,  a  king  of  Italy,  father  of  Electra,  and  a 
king  of  Arcadia,  father  of  Maia  the  mother  of 
Mercury.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  481.  1.  8,  v.  186. — 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  17. — Died.  3. — Lucan.  9. — 
Val.  Place.  5. — Hygin.  83,  125,  155,  157,  192. — 
Aratus  in  Astron. — Agullod.  1. — Hesiod,  'iheog.  v 

508,  &c. - A  large  mountain  of  A  frica.  Pans. 

- A  river  flowing  from  mount  Ilaemus  into 

the  I  seer.  Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  one 
of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Darius,  bv  w'horn  she  had  Xerxes. 
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She  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  cancer  by  Do- 
mocedes.  She  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Vasthi  of  scripture.  Herodot.  3,  c.  68,  &c. 

At  races,  a  people  of  rEtolia,  who  received 
their  name  from  Atrax,  son  of  LEtolus.  Their 
country  was  called  Atracia. 

Atramyttium,  a  town  of  Mysia. 

Atrapes,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who,  at 
the  general  division  of  the  provinces,  received 
Media.  Diod.  18. 

Atrax,  a  son  of  .Etolus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  the  river  Peneus.  He  -was  king  of 
Thessaly,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Atrax  or  Atracia.  This  town  became  so  fa¬ 
mous,  that  the  word  Atracius  has  been  applied 
to  any  inhabitant  of  Thessaly.  He  was  father 
to  Hippodamia,  who  married  Pirithous,  and 
whom  we  must  not  confound  with  the  wife  of 
Pelops,  who  bore  the  same  name  Propert.  1, 
el.  8.  v.  25 '—Stat.  1,  Theb.  v.  106.— Ovid.  Met. 
12,  v.  209. — —A  city  of  Thessaly,  whence  the 

epithet  of  Atracius. - -A  river  of  iEtolia, 

which  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Atrebat*,  a  people  of  Britain,  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  modern  counties  of  Berks, 
Oxford,  &c. 

At  REBATE'S,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  opposed 
J.  Cassar  with  15,000  men,  together  with  the 
Nervii.  They  were  conquered,  and  Commius, 
a  friend  of  the  general,  was  set  over  them  as 
king.  They  were  reinstated  in  their  former 
liberty  and  independence,  on  account  of  the 
Services  of  Commius.  Cas.  bell.  Gall.  2,  &c. 

AtrEni,  a  people  of  Armenia. 

Atreus,  a  son  of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia, 
daughter  of  Ginomaus  king  of  Pisa,  was  kin°- 
of  Mycen®,  and  brother  to  Pittheus,  Troezen^ 

.  Thyestes,  and  Clirysippus.  As  Chrysippus 
was  an  illegitimate  son,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  favourite  of  his  father,  Hippodamia  resolved 
to  remove  him.  She  persuaded  her  sons  Thy¬ 
estes  and  Atreus  to  murder  him ;  but  their  re¬ 
fusal  exasperated  her  more,  and  she  executed 
it  herself.  This  murder  was  grievous  to  Pe¬ 
lops ;  he  suspected  his  two  sons,  who  fled 
away  from  his  presence.  Atreus  retired  to 
the  court  of  Eurystheus  king  of  Argos,  his 
nephew,  and  upon  his  death  he  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne.  He  married,  as  some  report, 
-Erope,  his  predecessor’s  daughter,  by  whom 
he  had  Plisthenes,  Menelaus,  and  Agamemnon. 
Others  affirm  that  LErope  was  the  wife  of 
Plisthenes,  by  whom  she  had  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus,  who  are  the  reputed  sons  of  Atreus, 
because  that  prince  took  care  of  their  educa¬ 
tion.  [Vid.  Plisthenes .]  Thyestes  had  fol¬ 


lowed  his  brother  to  Argos,  where  he  lived 
with  him,  and  debauched  his  wife,  by  whom 
lie  had  some  children.  This  incestuous  com¬ 
merce  offended  Atreus,  and  Thyestes  was  ba¬ 
nished  from  his  court.  He  was  however  soon 
after  recalled  by  Lis  brother,  who  determined  I 
cruelly  to  revenge  the  violence  offered  to  his 
bed.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  invited  his 
brother  to  a  sumptuous  feast,  where  Thyestes 
was  served  up  until  the  flesh  of  the  children 
he  had  had  by  his  sister-in-law  the  queen. 
After  the  repast  was  finished,  the  arms  and 
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the  heads  of  the  murdered  children  were  pro¬ 
duced,  to  convince  Thyestes  of  what  he  bad 
feasted  upon.  'This  action  appeared  so  cruel 
and  impious,  that  the  sun  is  said  to  have 
shrunk  back  in  his  course  at  the  bloody  si»ht 
Thyestes  immediately  fled  to  the  court  of 
Fhesprotus,  and  thence  to  Sicyon,  where  he 
ravished  his  own  daughter  Pelopea,  in  a  grove 
sacred  to.Minerva,  without  knowing  who  she 
was.  This  incest  he  committed  intentionally, 
as  some  report,  to  revenge  himself  on  his  bro¬ 
ther  Atreus,  according  to  the  word  of  the  ora¬ 
cle,  which  promised  him  satisfaction  for  the 
cruelties  he  had  suffered,  only  from  the  hand 
of  a  son  who  was  born  of  himself  and  his  own 
daughter.  Pelopea  brought  forth  a  son  whom 
she  called  -Egisthus,  and  soon  after  she  mar¬ 
ried  Atreus,  who  had  lost  his  wife.  Atreus 
adopted  ^Egisthus,  and  sent  him  to  murder 
Ihyestes,  who  had  been  seized  and  impri¬ 
soned.  Thyestes  knew  his  son,  and  made 
lnmself  known  to  him ;  he  made  him  espouse 
his  cause,  and  instead  of  becoming  his  father’s 
muiderer,  he  rather  avenged  his  wrongs,  and 
leturned  to  Atreus,  whom  he  assassinated. 

L  tr’  ^ryes^es>  JEgisthus,  Pelopea,  Agamemnon, 
<5f  Menelaus.]  Hygin.  fab.  83,  86,  87,  88,  & 
258. — Euripid.  in  Orest,  in  Iphig.  Taur. —  Pint, 
in  Parall.  Pans.  9,  c.  40 .—Apollod.  3,  c.  10— 
Senec.  in  Atr. 

AtrId.e,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homer  to 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  the  sons 
of  Atreus.  I  his  is  false,  upon  the  authority 
of  Hesiod,  Lactanlius,  Dictys  of  Crete,  &c. 
who  maintain  that  these  princes  were  not  the 
sons  of  Atreus,  but  of  Plisthenes,  and  tha- 
they  were  brought  up  in  the  house  and  under 
the  eye  of  their  grandfather.  [Vid.  Plisthenes.] 
Atronius,  a  friend  of  Turnus,  killed  by  the 
Trojans.  Virg.  Min.  10. 

,  Atropatia,  a  part  of  Media.  St  mb. 

Atropos,  one  of  the  Parcae,  daughter  of 
Nox  and  Erebus.  According  to  the  deriva¬ 
tion  ol  her  name,  arptTrrog,  irnmuiabilis,  she  is 
inexorable  and  inflexible,  and  her  duty  among 
the  three  sisters  is  to  cut  the  thread  of  life 
without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  quality.  She  was 
represented  by  the  ancients  in  a  black  veil, 
with  a  pair  of  scissars  in  her  hand.  [  Vid.  Par- 

C(E.] 

T.  Q.  Atta,  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age,  who  seems  to  have  received  this 
name  fiom  some  deformity  in  his  legs  or  feet. 
His  compositions,  dramatical  as  well  as  sati- 
cal,  were  held  in  universal  admiration.  Herat. 

2,  ep.  1,  v.  79. 

Attalta,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  built  ty  kino- 
Attalus.  Strab.  ° 

Attalus  1st,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded 
humenes  1st.  He  defeated  the  Gauls  wh« 
had  invaded  his  dominions,  extended  his  co\ 
quests  to  mount  Taurus,  and  obtained  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Romans  against  Antiochus. 
the  Athenians  rewarded  his  merit  with  oTeat 
honours.  He  died  at  Pergamus  after  a  reign 
of  44  years  IS.  C.  197.  Lie.  2 6,27,  *8,  Sc. 

Polyb.  o.  Strab.  13. - -1  he  2d  of  that  name, 

was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  hia  bro- 
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ther  Eumenes  the  2d.  and  at  his  return  was  ap¬ 
pointed  guardian  to  his  nephew  Attalus  the  3d, 
who  was  then  an  infant.  Prusias  made  suc¬ 
cessful  war  against  him,  and  seized  his  capital  ; 
but  the  conquest  was  stopped  by  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  Romans,  who  restored  Attalus  to 
his  throne.  Attalus,  who  has  received  the 
name  of  Philadelphus,  from  his  fraternal  love, 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  and  the 
founder  of  several  cities.  He  was  poisoned  by 
his  nephew  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
138.  He  governed  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation  for  20  years.  Strab.  13. — Polyb.  5, 

- The  3d,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Per- 

gamus,  by  the  murder  of  Attalus  the  2d,  and 
made  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  to  his  re¬ 
lations,  and  his  wanton  exercise  of  power.  He 
was  son  to  Eumenes  2d,  and  surnamed  Philo- 
pater.  He  left  the  cares  of  goverment  to  cul¬ 
tivate  his  garden,  and  to  make  experiments  on 
the  melting  of  metals.  He  lived  in  great  amity 
with  the  Romans  ;  and  as  he  died  without  issue 
by  his  wife  Berenice,  he  left  in  his  will  the  words 
P.  R.  meorurn  hares  esto,  which  the  Romans  in¬ 
terpreted  as  themselves,  and  therefore  took 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  B.  C.  133,  and 
made  it  a  Roman  province,  which  they  go¬ 
verned  by  a  proconsul.  From  this  circumstance, 
wiiatever  wras  a  valuable  acquisition,  or  an  ample 
fortune,  wTas  always  called  by  the  epithet  of 
Attnlicus.  Attalus,  as  well  as  liis  predecessors, 
made  themselves  celebrated  for  the  valuable 
libraries  winch  they  collected  at  Pergamus,  and 
for  the  patronage  which  merit  and  virtue  al¬ 
ways  found  at  their  court.  Liv.  24,  etc. — 
Piin.  7,  8,  33,  &c. — Justin.  39. — Horat.  1,  od. 

1. - An  officer  in  Alexander’s  army.  Curt. 

4,  c.  13. - Another,  very  inimical  to  Alex¬ 

ander.  He  wras  put  to  death  by  Parmenio,  and 
Alexander  was  accused  of  the  murder.  Curt. 

d,  c.  9.  1.  8.  1. - —A  philosopher,  preceptor 

to  Seneca.  Senec.  ep.  108. - An  astronomer 

of  Rhodes. 

Attarras,  an  officer  who  seized  those  that 
had  conspired  with  Dymnus  against  Alexander. 
Curt.  6. 

Atteiis  CapIto,  a  consul  in  the  a^e  of 

A  7  t  O 

Augustus,  who  wrote  treatises  on  sacerdotal 
laws,  public  courts  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of  a 
senator. 

Attes,  a  son  of  Calaus  of  Phrygia,  who 
was  born  impotent,  fie  introduced  the  worship 
of  Cybele  among  the  Lydians,  and  became  a 
great  favourite  of  the  goddess.  Jupiter  was  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  success,  and  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  country  and  destroy  Attes.  Pans.  7, 
c.  17. 

Attjiis,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus  the  2d,  king 
of  Athens,  wdio  gave  her  name  to  Attica,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

Attica,  a  country  of  Achaia  or  Hellas,  at 
the  south  of  Boeotia,  west  of  the  AL gean  sea, 
north  ot  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  and  east  of  Me- 
gara.  It  received  its  name  from  Atthis  the 
daughter  of  Cranaus.  It  was  originally  called 
Ionia,  Irorn  the  Ionians,  who  settled  here  ;  and 
also  Ac^e,  which  signifies  shore,  and  Cecropia, 
from  Ctcrops  one  of  the  kings.  The  most  fa- 
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mous  of  its  cities  is  called  Athens,  wffiose  inha¬ 
bitants  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  Aitici.  At¬ 
tica  was  famous  for  its  gold  and  silver  mines, 
which  constituted  the  best  part  of  the  public 
revenues.  The  face  of  the  country  was  partly 
level,  and  partly  mountainous,  divided  into  the 
13  tribes  of  Acamantis,  JEantis,  Antiochis,  At- 
talis,  iEgeis,  Ereclitheis,  Adrianis,  Hippothoon- 
tis,  Cecropis,  Leontis,  .Eneis,  Ptolevnais,  and 
Pandionis ;  whose  inhabitants  were  numbered, 
in  the  116  Olympiad,  at  31,000  citizens,  and 
400,000  slaves,  within  174  villages,  some 
of  which  were  considerable  towms.  Vid. 
Athena?. 

Atticus,  one  of  Galba’s  servants,  wffio  en¬ 
tered  his  palace  with  a  bloody  sw  ord,  and  de¬ 
clared  he  had  killed  Otlio.  Tacit.  Hist.  1. - 

(T.  Pomponius)  a  celebrated  Roman  knight,  to 
whom  Cicero  wrote  a  great  number  of  letters, 
which  contained  the  general  history  of  the  age. 
They  are  now  extant,  and  divided  into  17  books. 
In  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sylla  he  retired  to 
Athens,  W'here  he  endeared  himself  to  the  citi¬ 
zens,  wrho,  after  his  departure,  erected  statues  to 
him  in  commemoration  of  his  munificence  and 
liberality,  He  was  such  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Greek  waiters,  and  spoke  their  language  so 
fluently,  that  he  was  surnamed  Atticus.  He  fa¬ 
voured  the  world  with  some  of  his  composi¬ 
tions.  He  behaved  in  such  a  disinterested  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  offended  neither  of  the  inimical 
parties  at  Rome,  and  both  were  equally  anxious 
of  courting  his  approbation.  He  lived  in  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  the  illustrious  men  of  his 
age,  and  he  was  such  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he 
not  only  abstained  from  falsehood  even  in  a 
joke,  but  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt 
and  indignation  a  lying  tongue.  It  is  said  that 
he  refused  to  take  aliments  when  unable  to 
get  the  better  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  his  77tli 
year,  B.  C.  32,  after  bearing  the  amiable  cha¬ 
racter  of  peace-maker  among  his  friends.  C/r- 
nelius  Nepos,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  has 
written  a  minute  account  of  his  life.  Cic.  ad 

Attic.  &c. - A  riatonic  philosopher  in  the 

second  century. - A  consul  in  the  age  of 

Nero,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

AttIla,  a  celebrated  king  of  the  Huns,  a  na¬ 
tion  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scythia,  who  in¬ 
vaded  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Va- 
lentinian,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  and 
laid  waste  the  provinces.  He  took  the  town  of 
Aquileia,  and  marched  against  Rome  ;  but  his 
retreat  and  peace  were  purchased  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  the  feeble  emperor.  Attila, 
who  boasted  in  the  appellation  of  the  scourge  of 
God,  died  A.  D.  453,  of  an  uncommon  effusion 
of  blood  the  first  night  of  his  nuptials.  He 
had  expressed  Ins  wish  to  extend  his  conquests 
over  the  whole  wrorld ;  and  he  often  feasted  his 
barbarity  by  dragging  captive  kings  in  his  train. 
Jornand.  de  reb.  Get. 

Attiiuus,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  first  Punic 

war.  Vid.  Regulus. - Calatinus,  a  Roman 

consul  who  fought  the  Carthaginian  fleet. - 

Marcus,  a  poet  who  translated  the.  Electra  of 
Sophocles  into  Latin  verse,  and  wrote  comedies 
whose  unintelligible  language  procured  him  the 


appellation  of  Feirens — Regulus,  a  Roman 
censor  who  built  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of 

concord.  Liv.  23,  c.  23,  &cc. - The  name  of 

Attilius  was  common  among  the  Romans,  and 
many  of  the  public  magistrates  are  called  At- 
tilii :  their  life  however  is  not  famous  for  any 
illustrious  event. 

Attinas,  an  officer  set  over  Bactriana  by 
Alexander.  Curt.  8. 

Attius  Pelignus,  an  officer  of  Caesar.  Cces. 

bell.  civ.  1. - Tullius.,  the  general  of  the  Volsci, 

to  whom  Coriolanus  fled  when  banished  from 

Rome.  Liv. - Varus,  seized  Axinum  in  Pom- 

pey’s  name,  whence  he  was  expelled.  After 
this  he  fled  to  Africa,  which  he  alienated  from 

J.  Cfesar.  Cces.  1,  bell.  civ. - A  poet.  Vid. 

Accius. - The  family  of  the  Attii  was  de¬ 

scended  from  Atys,  one  of  the  companions  of 
/Eneas,  according  to  the  opinion  which  Virgil 
has  adopted.  AEn.  5,  v.  568. 

Atyad/e,  the  descendants  of  Atys,  the  Ly¬ 
dian. 

Atys,  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  Iierodot. 

1,  c.  7. - A  son  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia. 

He  was  forbidden  the  use  of  all  weapons  by  his 
father,  who  had  dreamt  that  he  had  been  killed. 
Some  time  after  this,  Atys  prevailed  on  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  permit  him  to  go  to  hunt  a  wild  boar, 
which  laid  waste  the  country  of  Mysia,  and  was 
killed  in  the  attempt  by  Adrastus,  whom  Croesus 
had  appointed  guardian  over  his  son,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  Croesus  were  realized.  Hero- 

dot.  1,  c.  34,  &c. —  Vid.  Adrastus. - A  Trojan, 

who  came  to  Italy  with  JEneas,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Attii 

at  Rome.  Virg.  AEn.  5,  v.  568. - A  youth 

to  whom  Ismene  the  daughter  of  CEdipus  was 
promised  in  marriage.  He  was  killed  by  Ty- 
deus  before  his  nuptials.  Stat.  Theb.  8,  v.  598. 

- -A  son  of  Limniace  the  daughter  of  the 

river  Ganges,  who  assisted  Ceplieus  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  marriage  of  Andromeda,  and  was 
killed  by  Perseus  with  a  burning  log  of  wood. 

Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  47. - A  celebrated  shepherd 

of  Phrygia,  of  whom  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
generally  called  Cybele,  became  enamoured. 
She  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  her  temple, 
and  made  him  promise  he  always  would  live  in 
celibacy.  He  violated  his  vow  by  an  amour  with 
the  nymph  Sangaris,  for  which  the  goddess 
made  him  so  insane  and  delirious,  that  lie  cas¬ 
trated  himself  with  a  sharp  stone.  This  was 
afterwards  intentionally  made  by  his  sacerdotal 
successors  in  the  service  of  Cybele,  to  prevent 
their  breaking  their  vows  of  perpetual  chastity. 
This  account  is  the  most  general  and  most  ap¬ 
proved.  Others  say,  that  the  goddess  became 
fond  of  Atys,  because  he  had  introduced  her 
festivals  in  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
she  herself  mutilated  him.  Pausanias  relates, 
in  Achaic.  c.  17,  that  Atys  was  the  son  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Sangar,  who  became  pregnant  by 
putting  the  bough  of  an  almond-tree  in  her  bo¬ 
som.  upiter,  as  the  passage  mentions,  once 
had  an  amorous  dream,  and  some  of  the  impu¬ 
rity  of  the  god  fell  upon  the  earth,  which  soon 
^fter  produced  a  monster  of  an  human  form, 
with  the  characteristics  of  both  sexes.  This 
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monster  was  called  Agdistis,  and  wai  deprivea 
by  the  gods  of  those  parts  which  distinguish  the 
male  sex.  From  the  mutilated  parts,  which 
were  thrown  on  the  ground,  rose  an  almond- 
tree,  one  of  whose  branches  a  nymph  of  the 
Sangar  gathered,  and  placed  in  her  bosom  as 
mentioned  above.  Atys,  as  soon  as  born,  was 
exposed  in  a  wood,  but  preserved  by  a  she- 
goat.  The  genius  Agdistis  saw  him  in  the 
wood,  and  was  captivated  with  his  beauty.  A  s 
Atys  was  going  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Pessinus,  Agdistis 
who  was  jealous  of  his  rival,  inspired  by  his  en¬ 
chantments  the  king  and  his  future  son-in-law 
with  such  an  uncommon  fury,  that  they  both 
attacked  and  mutilated  one  another  in  the 
struggle.  Ovid,  says,  Met.  10,  fab.  2,  &c.  that 
Cybele  changed  Atys  into  a  pine-tree  as  he  was 
going  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  and 
ever  after  that  tree  was  sacred  to  the  mother 
of  the  gods.  After  his  death,  Atys  received 
divine  honours,  and  temples  were  raised  to  his 
memory,  particularly  at  Dymae.  Catull.  de  Aly. 

Berec. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  223,  &c. — Lucian 

in  Dea  Syria. - Sylvius,  son  of  Alba  Sylvius 

was  king  of  Alba.  Liv.  1,  c.  3. 

AvArtlcuM,  a  strong  and  fortified  town  of 
Gaul.  Cas.  bell.  G.  7. 

Avelt.a,  a  town  of  Campania,  abounding  in 
nuts,  whence  nuts  have  been  called  avellina-. 
Sil.  8,  v.  45,  &c. —  Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  740. 

Aventinus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Rhea, 
who  assisted  Turnus  against  /Eneas.  Virg.  AEn. 

7,  v.  657. - A  king  of  Alba,  buried  upon 

mount  Aventine.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  51. - One 

of  the  seven  hill3  on  which  part  of  the  city  of 
Rome  was  built.  It  was  13,300  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  was  given  to  the  people  to  build 
houses  upon  by  king  Ancus  Martius.  It  was 
not  reckoned  within  the  precincts  of  the  city 
till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  because 
the  soothsayers  looked  upon  it  as  a  place  of  ill 
omen,  as  Remus  had  been  buried  there,  whose 
blood  had  been  criminally  shed.  The  word  is 
derived,  according  to  some,  ab  avibus,  because 
birds  were  fond  of  the  place.  Others  suppose 
that  it  receives  its  name  because  Aventinus,  one 
of  the  Alban  kings,  was  buried  upon  it.  Juno, 
the  Moon,  Diana,  Bona  Dea,  Hercules,  and  the 
goddess  of  Victory  and  Liberty,  had  magnifi¬ 
cent  temples  built  upon  it.  Varro  de  L.  L.  4 . 
—  Virg.  AEn.  8,  v.  235. — Liv.  1,  c.  33 

Avernus  or  Averna,  a  lake  of  Campania, 
near  Baiae,  whose  waters  were  so  unwhole¬ 
some  and  putrid,  that  no  birds  were  seen 
on  its  banks ;  hence  its  original  name  was 
aopvog,  avibus  carens.  The  ancients  made  it  the 
entrance  of  hell,  as  also  one  of  its  rivers.  Its 
circumference  was  five  stadia,  and  its  deptu 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Die  waters  of  the 
Avemus  were  indispensably  necessary  in  all 
enchantments  and  magical  processes.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  all  lakes  whose  stagnated  wa¬ 
ters  were  putrid  and  offensive  to  the  smell, 
were  indiscriminately  called  Avema.  Virg.  AEn 
4,  v.  5. — 12,  &c.  1.  6,  v.  201,  &c. — Mela,  2,  <* 
4. — Strab.  5. — Diod.  4. — Aristot.  de  A  dm. 

Avesta,  a  book  composed  bv  Zoroaster 
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Aufbia  aqua,  called  aftenvards  Marcia, 
was  the  sweetest  and  most  wholesome  water  in 
Rome,  was  first  conveyed  into  the  city  by  An- 
cus  Martius. 

AufidEna,  a  city  of  Italy,  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants,  called  Aufidenates,  were  among  the  Sa¬ 
bines.  Liv.  10,  c.  12. 

AufidIa  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Aufidius  Lurco,  A.  U.  C.  692.  It  ordained, 
that  it  any  candidate,  in  canvassing  for  an  office, 
promised  money  to  the  tribunes,  and  failed  in 
the  performance,  he  should  be  excused  ;  but  if 
lie  actually  paid  it,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
pay  every  tribune  6000  sesterces. 

Aufidius,  an  effeminate  person  of  Chios. 

Juv.  9,  v.  25. - Bassus,  a  famous  historian  in 

the  age  of  Quintilian,  who  wrote  an  account  of 

Germany,  and  of  the  civil  wars. - A  Roman 

senator,  famous  for  his  blindness  and  abilities. 

Cic.  Tusc.  5. - Lurco,  a  man  who  enriched 

himself  by  fattening  peacocks,  and  selling  them 

for  meat.  P lin.  1 0. - Luscus,  a  man  obscurely 

born,  and  made  a  pretor  of  Fundi,  in  the  age  of 
Horace.  1  Sat.  5,  v.  34. 

AufIdus,  a  river  of  Apulia,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  sea.  It  was  on  its  banks  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  defeated  by  Hannibal  at  Cannee. 
Herat.  3,  od.  30.  1.  4,  od.  9.—Virg.  &n.  11, 

v.  405. 

Auga,  and  Auge,  and  Augea,  daughter  of 
Aleus  king  of  Tegea,  by  Neiera,  was  ravished 
by  Hercules,  and  brought  forth  a  son,  whom 
she  exposed  in  the  woods  to  conceal  her  amours 
from  her  father.  The  child  was  preserved,  and 
called  Telephus.  Aleus  was  informed  of  his 
daughter’s  shame,  and  gave  her  to  Nauplius  to 
be  put  to  death.  Nauplius  refused  to  perform 
the  cruel  office,  and  gave  Auga  to  Teuthras, 
king  of  Mysia,  who,  being  without  issue, 
adopted  her  as  his  daughter.  Some  time  after, 
the  dominions  of  Teuthras  were  invaded  by  an 
enemy,  and  the  king  promised  his  crown  and 
daughter  to  him  who  could  deliver  him  from 
the  impending  calamity.  Telephus,  who  had 
been  directed  by  the  oracle  to  go  to  the  court  of 
I  euthras,  if  he  wished  to  find  his  parents, 
offered  his  services  to  the  king,  and  they  were 
accepted.  As  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to 
Auge,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  he  had  ob¬ 
tained,  Auge  rushed  from  him  with  secret  hor¬ 
ror,  and  the  gods  sent  a  serpent  to  separate 
them.  Auge  implored  the  aid  of  Hercules, 
who  made  her  son  known  to  her,  and  she  re¬ 
turned  with  him  to  Tegea.  Pausanias  says, 
that  Auge  was  confined  in  a  coffer  with  her  in¬ 
fant  son,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  where  she 
was  found  by  king  Teuthras.  Apollod.  2  &  3. 

Paus.  8,  c.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  99  &  100. 

Augarus,  an  Arabian,  who,  for  his  good 
offices,  obtained  the  favours  of  Pompey  whom 

he  Glely  deceived.  Dio. - A  king  of  Qs- 

roene,  whom  Caracalla  imprisoned,  after  he  had 
given  him  solemn  promises  of  friendship  and 
support.  Dio. 

Augea,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Paus.  3,  c.  21. 

Augias  and  Augeas,  son  of  Eleus  or  Elius, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  afterwards 
ascender]  the  throne  of  Elis.  He  had  an  im- 
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mense  number  of  oxen  and  goats,  and  the  stables 
in  which  they  were  kept  had  never  been 
cleaned,  so  that  the  task  seemed  an  impossibi¬ 
lity  to  any  man.  Hercules  undertook  it  on  pro¬ 
mise  of  receiving  for  a  reward  the  tenth  part  of 
the  herds  of  Augias,  ot  something  equivalent; 
The  hero  changed  the  course  of  the  river  Ai- 
pheus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Peneus 
which  immediately  carried  aveay  the  dung  and 
filth  from  the  stables.  Augias  refused  the  pro¬ 
mised  recompence,  on  pretence  that  Hercules 
had  made  use  of  artifice,  and  had  not  expe¬ 
rienced  any  labour  or  trouble.  He  farther  drove 
his  own  son  Phyleus  from  his  kingdom,  be¬ 
cause  he  supported  the  claims  of  Hercules. 
The  refusal  was  a  declaration  of  war.  Hercules 
conquered  Elis,  put  to  death  Augias,  and  gave 
the  crown  to  Phyleus.  Pausanias  says,  5,  c.  2 
'  &  3,  that  Hercules  spared  the  life  of  Augias 
for  the  sake  of  his  son,  and  that  Phyleus  went 
to  settle  in  Dulichium ;  and  that  at  the  death 
of  Augias,  his  other  son,  Agasthenes,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  Augias  received,  aftei 
his  death,  the  honours  which  were  generally 
paid  to  a  hero.  Augias  has  been  called  the 
son  of  Sol.  because  Elius  signifies  the  sun.  The 
proverb  of  Augean  stable  is  now  applied  to  an 
impossibility.  Hygin.  fab.  14. — Plin.  17,  c.  9. 
— Strain  8. — Apollod.  2. 

AugIlje,  a  people  of  Africa,  wffio  supposed 
that  there  were  no  gods  except  the  manes 
of  the  dead,  of  whom  they  sought  oracles. 
Mela,  1. 

AugInus,  a  mountain  of  Liguria.  Lib.  39, 
c.  2. 

Augures,  certain  officers  at  Rome  who 
foretold  future  events ;  whence  their  name  aft 
avium  garritu.  They  were  first  created  by  Ro¬ 
mulus,  to  the  number  of  three.  Servius  Tullius 
added  a  fourth,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
A.  U.  C.  454,  increased  the  number  to  nine ; 
and  Sylla  added  six  more  during  his  dictator¬ 
ship.  They  had  a  particular  college,  and  the 
chief  among  them  was  called  magister  collegia. 
Their  office  was  honourable  ;  and  if  any  one  of 
them  was  convicted  of  any  crime,  he  could  not 
be  deprived  of  his  privileges ;  an  indulgence 
granted  to  no  other  sacerdotal  body  at  Rome. 

I  he  augur  generally  sat  on  an  high  tower,  to 
make  his  observations.  His  face  was  turned 
towards  the  east,  and  he  had  the  north  at  his 
left,  and  the  south  at  his  right.  With  a  crooked 
stafi  he  divined  the  face  of  the  heavens  into 
four  different  parts,  and  afterwards  sacrificed  to 
the  gods,  covering  his  head  with  his  vestments 
1  here  were  generally  five  things  from  which  the 
augurs  drew  omens ;  the  first  consisted  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  pliaenomena  of  the  heavens,  such  «s 
thunder,  lightning,  comets,  &c.  The  second 
kind  of  omen  was  drawn  from  the  chirping  of 
Hying  of  birds.  The  third  was  from  the  sacred 
chickens,  whose  eagerness  or  indifference  in 
eating  the  bread  which  was  thrown  to  them, 
was  looked  upon  as  lucky  or  unlucky.  The 
fourth  was  from  quadrupeds,  from  their  crossing 
or  appearing  in  some  unaccustomed  place.  The 
fifth  was  horn  different  casualties,  which  wore 
called  Dim,  such  as  spilling  salt  ou  a  table,  or 


wine  upon  one’s  clothes,  hearing  strange  noises, 
stumbling  or  sneezing,  meeting  a  wolf,  hare, 
fox,  or  pregnant  bitch.  From  such  supersti¬ 
tious  notions  did  the  Romans  draw  their  pro¬ 
phecies  ;  the  sight  of  birds  on  the  left  hand 
was  always  deemed  a  lucky  object,  and  the 
words  sinister  <$f  lucvus,  though  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  terms  of  ill  luck,  were  always  used 
by  the  augurs  in  an  auspicious  sense.  Cic. 
de  Div. — Liv.  1,  &c. — Dionys.  Hal. — Ovid. 
Fast. 

Augusta,  a  name  given  to  seventy  cities  in 
the  Roman  provinces,  in  honour  of  Augustus 
Cassar. - London,  as  capital  of  the  coun¬ 

try  of  the  Tiinobantes,  was  called  Augusta  Tri- 
nobantina. - Massalina,  famous  for  her  de¬ 

baucheries,  was  called  Augusta,  as  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  Juv.  6,  v.  118. 

AugustAlia,  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome,  after  he  had  established  peace 
over  the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

Augustinus,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  as  well 
as  by  the  austerity  of  Ins  life.  In  his  works, 
which  are  numerous,  he  displayed  the  powers, 
of  a  great  genius,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  He  died  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.430.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedict,  fol. 
Ant.  1700  to  1703,  12  vols. 

Augustodunum,  now  Autun,  a  town  of 
Gaul,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  JEdui. 

Augustulus,  the  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  west,  A.  D.  475,  conquered  by  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Heruli. 

Augustus  Octavianits  Caesar,  second  em¬ 
peror  of  Rome,  was  son  of  Octavius  a  senator, 
and  Accia  daughter  of  Julius,  and  sister  to  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar.  He  was  adopted  by  his  uncle 
Caesar,  and  inherited  the  greatest  part  of  his 
fortune.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  four  ; 
and  though  only  18  when  his  uncle  was  mur¬ 
dered,  he  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  ingra¬ 
tiated  himself  with  the  senate  and  the  people, 
and  received  the  honours  of  the  consulship  two 
years  after,  as  the  reward  of  his  hypocrisy. 
Though  his  youth  and  his  inexperience  were 
ridiculed  by  his  enemies,  who  branded  him 
with  the  appellation  of  boy,  yet  he  rose  in  con¬ 
sequence  by  his  prudence  and  valour,  and  made 
war  against  his  opponents,  on  pretence  of 
avenging  the  death  of  his  murdered  uncle. 
But  when  he  perceived  that  by  making  him 
fight  against  Antony,  the  senate  wished  to  de¬ 
bilitate  both  antagonists,  he  changed  his  views, 
and,  uniting  himself  with  his  enemy,  soon 
formed  the  second  trumvirate,  in  which  his 
cruel  proscriptions  shed  the  innocent  blood  of 
o00  senators  and  200  knights,  and  did  not  even 
spare  the  life  of  his  friend  Cicero.  By  the  di- 
visjpns  which  were  made  among  the  triumvirs, 
Augustus  retained  for  himself  the  more  im¬ 
portant  provinces  of  the  west,  and  banished, 
as  it  were,  his  colleag  res,  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
to  more  distant  territories.  But  as  long  as  the 
murderers  of  C  aesar  were  alive,  the  reigning  ty¬ 
rants  had  reasons  for  apprehension,  and  there- 
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fore  the  forces  of  the  triumvirate  were  directed 
against  the  partizans  of  Brutus  and  the  senate. 
The  battle  was  decoded  at  Philippi,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Antony 
alone  preserved  the  combined  armies,  and 
effected  the  defeat  of  the  republican  forces. 
The  head  of  the  unfortunate  Brutus  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Rome,  and  an  insolent  revenge  thrown 
at  the  foot  of  Caesar’s  statue.  On  his  return  to 
Italy,  Augustus  rewarded  his  soldiers  with  the 
lands  of  those  that  had  been  proscribed ;  but 
among  the  sufferers  were  many  who  had  neve.- 
injured  the  conqueror  of  Philippi,  especially 
Virgil,  whose  modest  application  procured  the 
restitution  of  his  property.  The  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  Augustus  and  Antony, 
was  broken  as  soon  as  the  fears  of  a  third  rival 
vanished  away  ,  and  the  aspiring  heir  of  Cansar 
was  easily  induced  to  take  up  arms  by  the  little 
jealousies  and  resentments  of  Fulvia.  Her 
death,  however,  retarded  hostilities ;  the  two 
rivals  were  reconciled  ;  their  united  forces  were 
successfully  directed  against  the  younger  Pom- 
pey ;  and  to  strengthen  their  friendship,  An¬ 
tony  agreed  to  marry  Octavia  the  sister  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  But  as  this  step  was  political,  and  not 
dictated  by  affection,  Octavia  was  slighted,  and 
Antony  resigned  himself  to  the  pleasures  and 
company  of  the  beautiful  Cleopatra.  Augustus 
was  incensed,  and  immediately  took  up  arms  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  sister,  and  perhaps 
more  eagerly  to  remove  a  man  whose  power 
and  existence  kept  him  in  continual  alarms, 
and  made  him  dependent.  Both  parties  met  at. 
Actium,  B.  C.  31,  to  decide  the  fate  of  Rome, 
Antony  was  supported  by  all  the  power  of  the 
east,  and  Augustus  by  Italy.  Cleopatra  fled 
from  the  battle  with  60  ships,  and  her  flight 
ruined  the  interest  of  Antony,  who  followed 
her  into  Egypt.  The  conqueror  soon  after 
passed  into  Egypt,  besieged  Alexandria,  and 
honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Roman ;  and  the  celebrated  queen, 
whom  the  fear  of  being  led  in  a  victor’s  triumph 
at  Rome  had  driven  to  commit  suicide.  After 
he  had  established  peace  all  over  the  world, 
Augustus  shut  up  the  gatq£i  of  the  temple  of 
Janus,  the  year  our  Saviour  was  bora.  It  is 
said  he  twice  resolved  to  lay  down  the  supreme 
power,  immediately  after  the  victory  obtained 
over  Antony,  and  on  account  of  his  ill  health  j 
but  his  friend  Mecamas  dissuaded  him,- and  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  would  leave  it  to  be  the  prey  of 
the  most  powerful,  and  expose  himself  to  the 
greatest  dangers.  He  died  at  Nola,  in  the  7 6th 
year  of  his  age,  A.  JJ.  14,  after  he  had  held 
the  sovereign  power  44  years.  He  was  an 
active  emperor,  and  consulted  the  good  of  the 
Romans  with  the  most  anxious  care.  He  vi¬ 
sited  all  the  provinces  except  Africa  and  Sardi¬ 
nia,  and  his  consummate  prudence  and  expe¬ 
rience  gave  rise  to  many  salutary  laws  ;  but  it 
may  be  said  that  he  finished  with  a  good  grace 
wdiat  he  began  with  cruelty.  While  making 
himself  absolute,  he  took  care  to  leave  his 
countrymen  the  shadow  of  liberty  ,  and  if,  un 
der  the  character  and  office  of  perpetual  tit 
bune,  of  priest  and  imperator,  he- was  invests 
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with  all  the  power  of  sovereignty,  lie  guarded 
against  offending  the  jealous  Romans  by  the 
assumption  of  the  regal  title.  His  refusal  to 
read  the  letters  he  found  after  Pompey’s  defeat, 
arose  more  from  fear  thau  refusal,  and  he 
dreaded  the  discovery  cf  names  which  would 
have  perhaps  united  to  sacrifice  his  ambition. 
His  good  qualities  and  many  virtues  he  perhaps 
never  possessed,  have  been  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity  by  the  pen  of  adulation  or  gratitude,  in 
the  poems  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  To 
distinguish  himself  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
Octavii,  and,  if  possible,  to  suppress  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  uncle’s  violent  fate,  he  as¬ 
pired  after  a  new'  title  ;  and  the  submissive 
senate  yielded  to  his  ambition,  by  giving  him 
the  honourable  appellation  of  Augustus.  He 
has  been  accused  of  licentiousness  and  adultery 
by  his  biographer;  but  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  aud  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship,  which 
in  some  instances  he  possessed,  made  some 
amends  for  his  natural  foibles.  He  wras  am¬ 
bitious  of  being  thought  handsome ;  and  he 
was  publicly  reported  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo, 
according  to  his  mother’s  declaration,  he  wished 
his  flatterers  to  represent  him  with  the  figure 
and  attributes  of  that  god.  Like  Apollo,  his 
eyes  were  clear,  and  he  affected  to  have  it 
thought  that  they  possessed  some  divine  irra¬ 
diation  ;  and  wras  well  pleased,  if  w'hen  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  any  body,  thep  held  down  their 
eyes,  as  if  overcome  by  the  glaring  brightness 
of  the  sun.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
learning  ;  he  wras  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  wrote  some  tragedies,  besides 
memoirs  of  his  life,  and  other  works,  all  now 
lost.  He  was  married  three  times ;  to  Claudia, 
Scribonia,  and  Livia ;  but  he  was  unhappy  in 
his  matrimonial  connexions,  and  his  Only  daugh¬ 
ter,  Julia,  by  Scribonia,  disgraced  herself  and 
her  father  by  the  debauchery  and  licentiousness 
of  her  manners.  He  recommended,  at  his 
death,  his  adopted  son  Tiberius  as  his  successor. 
He  left  his  fortune  partly  to  Tiberius  and  to 
Drusus,  and  made  donations  to  the  army  and 
and  Roman  people.  Virgil  w'rota  his  heroic 
poem  at  the  desir^of  Augustus,  whom  he  re¬ 
presented  under  the  amiable  and  perfect  cha¬ 
racter  of  vEneas.  Suetm.  in  vita. — Horat. — 

Virgil. — Paus. — Tacit. - Patercul. — Dio. — Cass. 

— Ovid.- - The  name  of  Augustus  was  after¬ 

wards  given  to  his  successors  in  the  Roman 
empire,  as  a  personal,  and  the  name  of  Caesar, 
as  a  family  distinction.  In  a  more  distant  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  empire,  the  title  of  Augustus  was 
given  only  to  the  emperor,  while  that  of  Caesar 
'vas  bestowed  on  the  second  person  in  the  state, 
wrho  was  considered  as  presumptive  heir. 

AvIdEnus,  a  rich  and  sordid  man  wdiom  Ho¬ 
rat.  styles  happy,  2  Ser.  2,  v.  55. 

Avidius  Cassius,  a  man  saluted  emperor, 
A.  D.  175.  He  reigned  only  three  months, 
and  wras  assassinated  by  a  centurion.  He 
was  called  a  second  Catiline,  from  his  ex¬ 
cessive  love  of  blood.  Diod. - Rufus  Festus 

Avienus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  who 
translated  the  phamomena  of  Arastus,  as  also 
ail  Livy,  into  iambic  verses.  The  best  edition 
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of  what  remain*  of  him,  is  that  of  Can nece tier 
8vo.  1731. 

^  Avitus,  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero 
Tacit.  Ann.  14. 

Avienus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Theodosius, 
who  translated  the  phenomena  of  Aratus,  as 
also  all  l.ivy,  Into  iambic  verses.  The  best 
edition  of  what  remains  of  him,  is  that  of  Can- 
negetier,  8vo.  1731. 

Avium,  a  city  between  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Strab.  16. 

Aulestes,  a  king  of  the  Etrurians  when 
yEneas  came  into  Italy.  Virg.  AEn.  12,  v.  290. 

AulEtes,  a  general  who  assisted  ^Eneas 
in  Italy  with  100  ships.  Virg.  AEn.  10,  v.  207. 
~ — The  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemean 
kings,  father  to  Cleopatra. 

Aulis,  a  daughter  of  Ugyges.  Paus.  Boeotic. 

- A  place  of  Bocotia  near  Chalcis,  on  the 

sea-coast,  where  all  the  Greeks  conspired 
against  Troy.  They  w'ere  detained  there  by 
contrary  winds,  by  the  anger  of  Diana ;  and 
to  appease  her,  Agamemnon  w'as  obliged  to 
sacrifice  his  own  daughter  Iphigenia,  whom, 
however,  the  goddess  spared  by  substituting  a 
ram.  Virg.  AEn.  4,  v.  42 6.— Ovid.  Met.  12,  v. 
9,  &c. — Homer.  It.  2,  v.  303. 

Aulon,  a  mountain  of  Calabria,  opposite 
I  axentuin,  famous  for  its  wino,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  Horat.  2,  od.  6,  v.  18,  is  superior  to  that 
of  Falernum.  Martial.  13,  ep.  125.— Strab.  6. 
- A  place  of  Messenia.  Pans. 

Aulonius,  a  surname  of  HCsculapius. 

Aulus,  a  praenomen,  common  among  the 
Romans. - Gellius.  Vid.  Gellius. 

Auras,  an  European  river,  flowing  into  the 
Ister  from  mount  Hasmus.  Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Aurelia  lex,  was  enacted,  A.  U.  C.  653, 
by  the  p-retor,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  to  invest  the 
Senatorian  and  Equestrian  orders,  and  the  Tri- 

buni  yErarii,  wuth  judicial  power. - Another, 

A.  U.  C.  678.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the 
Lex  Cornelia,  and  permitted  the  tribunes  to 
hold  other  oflices  after  the  expiration  of  the 
tribunesliip. 

Aurblia,  a  town  of  Hispania  Ftetica. 

The  mother  of  J.  Caesar.  Suet,  in  Cces.  74. 
- A  fish  woman.  Juv.  4,  v.  28. 

Aurelianus,  emperor  of  Rome  after  Flavius 
Claudius,  wras  austere  and  even  cruel  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  punished  his  sol¬ 
diers  with  uncommon  severity.  He  rendered 
himself  famous  for  liis  military  character ;  and 
his  expedition  against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated 
queen  of  Palmira,  gained  him  great  honours. 
He  beautified  Rome,  was  charitable  to  the 
poor,  and  the  author  of  many  salutary  law's.  He 
was  naturally  brave;  and  in  all  the  battles  he 
fought,  it  is  said  he  killed  no  less  than  800  men 
with  his  own  hand.  In  his  triumph  he  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  Romans,  people  of  15  different 
nations,  all  of  which  he  bad  conquered.  He 
was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  diadem. 
After  a  glorious  reign  of  six  years,  as  he 
maiched  against  the  northern  barbarians,  he 
W'as  assassinated  near  Byzantium,  A.  D.  275, 
29th  January,  by  his  soldiers,  whom  Menus  - 
tlieus  had  incited  to  rebellion  against  their  em- 
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peror.  Menestheus  had  been  threatened  with 
death,  for  some  ill  behaviour  to  the  emperor, 
and  therefore  he  meditated  his  death.  The 
soldiers,  however,  soon  repented  of  their  ingra¬ 
titude  and  cruelty  to  A  urelian,  and  threw  Me- 

nestheus  to  be  eaten  up  by  mid  beasts. - A 

physician  of  the  fourth  century. 

Aurelius,  emperor  of  Rome.  Vid.  An¬ 
toninus  Bassianus. - A  painter  in  the  age  of 

Augustus.  Plin.  35.— — Victor,  an  historian  in 
the  age  of  Julian,  two  of  whose  compositions  are 
extant :  an  account  of  illustrious  men,  and  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  all  the  Csesars  to  Julian.  The  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  Aurelius  are  the  4 to.  of  Artazenius,  Amst. 

1733,  and  the  8vo.  of  Pitiscus,  Utr.  1696. - 

Antoninus,  an  emperor.  Vid.  Antoninus. 

Aureolus,  a  general  who  assumed  the  pur¬ 
ple  in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

Aurinia,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  vene¬ 
ration  by  the  Germans.  Tacit.  Germ.  8. 

Aurora,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Tliia  or  Thea.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  son 
of  Crius,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  her 
father ;  hence  her  surname  of  Pallantias.  She 
married  Astraeus,  by  whom  she  had  the  winds, 
the  stars,  &c.  Her  amours  with  Tithonus  and 
Cephalus  are  also  famous  ;  by  the  former  she 
had  Memnon  and  yEmathion,  and  Phaeton  by 
the  latter.  [Fid.  Cephalus  and  Tithonus .]  She 
had  also  an  intrigue  with  Orion,  whom  she 
earned  to  the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was 
killed  by  Diana’s  arrows.  Aurora  is  generally 
represented  by  the  poets  drawn  in  a  rose- 
coloured  chariot,  and  opening  with  her  rosy 
fingers  the  gates  of  the  east,  pouring  the  dew 
upon  the  earth,  and  making  the  flowers  grow. 
Her  chariot  is  generally  drawn  by  white  horses, 
and  she  is  covered  ’with  a  veil.  Nox  and 
Somnus  fly  before  her,  and  the  constellations  of 
heaven  disappear  at  her  approach.  She  always 
sets  out  before  the  sun,  and  as  the  forerunner 
of  his  rising.  The  Greeks  call  her  Eos.  Homer. 
II.  8.  Od.  10.  Hymn,  in  Vener. — Ovid.  Met.  3, 
9,  15. — Apollod.  1,  3. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  535.— 
Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  &c. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Hygin. 
praf.  fab. 

Aurunce,  an  ancient  town  of  Lacium,  buiit 
by  Auson,  the  son  of  Ulysses  by  Calypso.  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  727,  &c. 

AuschIsje,  a  people  of  Libya.  Herodot.  4, 

c.  171. 

Ausci,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Auser,  Auseris,  and  Anser,  a  river  of 
Italy. 

Auses,  a  people  of  Africa,  whose  virgins 
yearly  fight  with  sticks  in  honour  of  Minerva. 
She  who  behaves  with  the  greatest  valour  re¬ 
ceives  uncommon  honour,  &c.  Herodot.  4,  c.  180. 

Auson,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  from 
whom  the  Ausones,  a  people  of  Italy  are  de¬ 
ss' ended.  / 

Ausonia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Italy, 
which  it  received  from  Auson  the  son  of 
Ulysses.  If  Virgil  makes  Aeneas  speak  of  Au¬ 
sonia,  it  is  by  anticipation.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  171. 

AusOnivs,  a  poet  in  the  4th  century,  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  made  consul  by  the  means  of  his  pupil, 
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his  compositions  have  been  long  admired.  The 
thanks  he  returned  the  emperor  Gratian  is  one 
of  the  best  of  his  poems,  which  were  too  often 
hurried  for  publication,  and  consequently  not 
perfect.  He  wrote  the  consular  fasti  of  Rome, 
an  useful  performance,  now  lost.  His  style  is 
obscene,  and  he  has  attempted,  upon  the  words 
of  Virgil,  what  revolts  every  thing  against  his 
indelicacy.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Tollius, 
8vo.  L.  Bat.  1671 ;  or  that  of  Jaubert,  with  a 
French  translation,  4  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1769. 

Auspices,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  augurs.  Vid.  Augures. 

Auster,  one  of  the  winds  blowing  from  the 
south,  whose  breath  was  pernicious  to  flowers 
as  well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  rasp. 
Virg.  Eel.  2,  v.  58.  Vid.  Venti. 

Austesion,  a  Theban,  son  of  Tisamenus. 
His  son  Theras  led  a  colony  into  an  island, 
which  from  him  was  called  Thera.  Herodot.  4. 
— Paus. 

Autobulus,  a  painter.  Plin.  35. 

Autochthones,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country  who  were  the  first  possessors  of  it, 
and  who  never  have  mingled  with  other  nations. 
The  Athenians  called  themselves  Autochthones, 
and  boasted  that  they  were  as  old  as  the  country 
which  they  inhabited.  Paus.  1,  c.  14. — Tacit, 
de  Germ. — Cic.  de  Or  at.  3,  c.  83. 

AutOcles,  an  Athenian,  sent  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen  with  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Pheras. 

Austocrates,  an  historian  mentioned  by 
A  then.  9  &  11. 

AutolOl®,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Gaetuli.  They  excelled  all 
their  neighbours  in  running.  Lucan.  4,  v.  677. 

Autolycus,  a  son  of  Mercury  by  Chione, 
a  daughter  of  Dadalion.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  His  craft  as  a  thief  has  been 
greatly  celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  his 
neighbours,  and  mingled  them  with  his  own, 
after  he  had  changed  their  marks.  He  did  the 
same  to  Sisiphus,  son  of  iEolus ;  but  Sisiphus 
was  as  crafty  as  Autolicus,  and  he  knew  his 
own  oxen  by  a  mark  which  he  had  made  under 
their  feet.  Autolycus  was  so  pleased  with  the 
artifice  of  Sisyphus,  that  he  immediately  formed 
an  intimacy  ■with  him,  and  even  permitted  him 
freely  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  daughter 
Anticlea,  who  became  pregnant  of  Ulysses, 
and  was  soon  after  married  to  Laertes.  Vid . 
Sisyphus,  Laertes.  Hygin.  fab.  200,  &c. — 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  8. — Apollod.  1. — Homer.  Od. 

14. - A  son  of  Phryxus  and  Chalciope. 

Hygin.  fab.  14. 

Automate,  one  of  the  Cyclades. - A 

daughter  of  Danaus. 

AutomEdon,  a  son  of  Dioreus,  who  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the 
charioteer  of  Achilles,  after  whose  death  he 
served  Pyrrhus  in  the  same  capacity.  Homer. 
II.  9,  16,  &c. —  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  477. 

AutomedUsa,  a  daughter  of  Alcathous, 
killed  by  Tydeus.  Apollod.  2. 

AutomEn es,  one  of  the  Heraclidfe,  king  of 
Corinth.  At  his  death,  B.  C.  779,  annual  ma¬ 
gistrates,  called  Prytanes,  were  c’tosen  at  Co- 
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rmth,  and  their  power  continued  90  years,  till 
Cypselas  and  1  is  son  Periander  made  them¬ 
selves  absolute. 

AutomOi.i,  a  nation  of  Ethiopia.  Herodot. 

2. 

Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Aristams,  by  whom  she  had  Action,  often 
called  Autmieius  heros.  The  deatli  of  her  son 
[  Vid.  Act  ami]  was  so  painful  to  her,  that  she 
retired  from  Breotia  to  Megara,  where  she  soon 

after  died.  Paus.  1,  c.  44. — Hygin.  fab.  179. _ 

Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  <  20. - One  of  the  Dan  aides. 

Apollod.  2. - One  of  the  Nereides.  Hesiod. 

Pheog. - A  female  servant  of  Penelope.  Homer. 

Od.  18. 

Autophradates,  a  satrap  of  Lydia,  who 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes.  Uiod. 

AutUra,  the  Ewe,  a  river  of  Gaul  which 
falls  into  the  Seine. 

Auxesia  and  Damia,  two  virgins  who  came 
from  Crete  to  Troezene,  where  the  inhabitants 
stoned  them  to  death  in  a  sedition.  The  Epi- 
daurians  raised  them  statues  by  order  of  the 
oracle,  when  their  country  was  become  barren. 
They  were  held  in  great  veneration  at  Troe¬ 
zene.  ^  Herodot.  5,  c.  82. — Paus.  2.  c.  90- 

AxEnus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine 
sea.  The  word  signifies  inhospitable,  which  was 
highly  applicable  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  coast.  Ovid.  4,  Trist.  4  v 
56. 

AxiOchus,  a  philosopher  to  whom  Plato  de¬ 
dicated  a  treatise  concerning  death. 

Ax  Ion,  brother  of  Alphesiboea,  murdered 
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Alcmaaon,  his  sister  s  husband,  because  ho 
wished  to  recover  from  her  a  golden  necklace. 
Vid.  Alcmaeon  and  Alphesiboea. 

Axiotea,  a  woman  who  regularly  went  in 
a  man  s  dress  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Plato. 

Axiothea,  the  wife  of  Nicocles,  king  of  Cy¬ 
prus.  Polycen.  8. 

Axius,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  Herodot.  7,  c. 
123. 

Axur,  and  Anxur,  a  surname  of  Jupiter, 
who  had  a  temple  at  Trachis  in  Thessaly.  He 
was  represented  as  a  beardless  youth. 

Ax  us,  a  town  about  the  middle  of  Crete. 
Apollod. 

Azan,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 

Cybele. - A  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia, 

by  Erato,  one  of  the  Dryades.  He  divided 
his  father  s  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphidas 
and  Elatus,  and  called  his  share  Azania.  There 
was  in  Azania  a  fountain  called  Clilorius,  whose 
waters  gave  a  dislike  for  trine  to  those  who 
drank  them.  Vitruv.  8,  c.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  15, 
v.  322. — Paus.  8,  c.  4. 

A r Iris,  a  place  in  Libya,  surrounded  on 
both  sides  by  delightful  hills,  covered  with 
trees,  and  wratered  by  a  river  where)  Battus 
built  a  town.  Herodot.  4,  c.  157 

Azonax,  a  man  who  taught  Zoroaster  the 
art  of  magic.  Plin.  30. 

Azorus,  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

AzOtus,  a  large  town  of  Syria,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Mediterranean.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
15. 
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BABILIUS,  a  Roman,  who  by  the  help  of 
a  certain  herb,  is  said  to  have  passed  in 
six  days  from  the  Sicilian  sea  to  Alexandria. 
Plin.  pram.  19. 

Baiulus,  an  astrologer  in  Nero’s  age,  who 
told  the  emperor  to  avert  the  danger  which 
seemed  to  hang  upon  his  head,  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  hairy  comet,  by  putting  all  the 
leading  mefi  of  Rome  to  death.  His  advice 
was  faithfully  followed;  Sveton.  in  Her.  c.  36. 

Babylon,  a  son  of  Belus,  wrho  as  some 
suppose,  founded  a  city  which  bears  his  name. 

'  A  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  It  had 
100  brazen  gates ;  and  its  walls,  which  were 
cemented  with  bitumen,  and  greatly  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  the  activity  of  Semiramis, 
measured  480  stadia  in  circumference,  50  cu¬ 
bits  in  thickness,  and  200  in  height.  It  was 
taken  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  538,  after  he  had  drained 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new  chan¬ 
nel,  and  marched  his  troops  by  night  into  the 
town,  through  the  dried  bed;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  fate  of  the  extensive  capital  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Babylon  became  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  for  the 
new  empire  which  was  afterwards  established 
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there  under  the  Seleucidm.  [Vid.  Syiia.]  Its 
greatness  was  so  reduced  in  succeeding  ages, 
according  to  Pliny’s  observations,  that  in  his 
time  it  was  but  a  desolate  wilderness,  and  at 
present  the  place  where  it  stood  is  unknown  to 
travellers.  The  inhabitants  were  early  ac¬ 
quainted  with  astrology.  Plin.  6,  c.  26. — He¬ 
rodot.  1,  2,  3.— Justin.  1,  &c. — Died.  V.—Xenopli. 
Cyrop.  7,  Ac. — Propert.  3,  el.  11,  v.  21. — Ovid. 

Met.  4,  fab.  2. — Martial.  9,  ep.  77. - There 

is  also  a  town  of  the  same  name  near  the  Nile 
in  Egypt._ 

Babylonia,  a  large  province  of  Assyria,  05 
vriiicli  Babylon  was  the  capital.  The  inhabi 
tants  shook  of  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  aften 
wards  became  very  powerful.  The  surname 
Seleucia,  which  arose  from  the  ruins  of  Baby 
Ion,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  Plb 
6,  c.  26. 

BabylOnii,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon 
famous  for  their  knowledge  of  astrology,  fir» 
divided  the  year  into  12  months,  and  the  zodiaf 
into  12  signs. 

Babyksa,  a  fortified  castle  near  Artaxata. 
Strab.  11. 

Babytace,  a  city  of  Armenia,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  despised  gold.  Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

Bacabasus,  betrayed  the  snares  of  Arta- 
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tonus,  brother  of  Dariug,  against  Artaxerxes. 
Jnstii.  3,  c.  1. 

B4ccn.f.,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Pans. 
2,  c.  7. 

Bacchanalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bac¬ 
chus  at  Rome,  the  same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the 
Greeks.  Ha.  Dionysia. 

Bacchantes,  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  who 
are  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  Or¬ 
gies  almost  naked,  with  garlands  of  ivy,  with 
a  thyrsus  and  dishevelled  hair.  Their  looks  are 
wild,  and  they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and  clash 
different  musical  instruments  together.  They 
are  also  called  Thyades  and  M<mades.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  v.  592. — Horat.  3,  od.  25. — Propert.  3, 
el.  21. — Lacan.  1,  v.  674. 

Bacchi,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  near  Philippi. 
Appian. 

BacchiAdje,  a  Corinthian  family  descended 
from  Bacchia,  daughter  of  Dionysius.  In  their 
.  nocturnal  orgies,  they,  as  some  report,  tore  to 
pieces  Actaeon,  son  of  Melissus,  which  so  en¬ 
raged  the  father,  that  before  the  altar  he  en¬ 
treated  the  Corinthians  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  son,  and  immediately  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  Upon  this  the  Bacchiad®  were  ba¬ 
nished,  and  went  to  settle  in  Sicily,  between 
Pachynum  and  Pelorus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  407. 
— Strab.  8. 

BacciiIdes,  a  general  who  betrayed  the  town 
of  Sinope  to  Lucullus.  Strab.  12. 

Bacchis  or  Balijs,  king  of  Corinth,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Prumnides.  His  successors 
were  always  called  Bacchidee,  in  remembrance 
of  the  equity  and  moderation  of  bis  reign. 
The  Baccliid®  increased  so  much,  that  they 
chose  one  of  their  number  to  preside  among 
them  with  regal  authority.  Cypselus  over¬ 
turned  this  institution,  by  making  himself  ab¬ 
solute.  Strab.  8. —  Pans.  2,  c.  4. — Herodat.  5, 
c.  92. 

Bacchium,  a  small  island  in  the  JEgean 
sea,  opposite  Smyrna.  Plin.  5,  c.  3. 

Bacchitjs  and  Bithus,  two  celebrated  gla¬ 
diators  of  equal  age  and  strength;  whence  the 
proverb  to  express  equality,  Bithus  contra  Bac- 
chiiun.  Sueton.  in  Aug. — Horat.  1,  sat.  7,  v. 
20. 

Bacchus,  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  After  she  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  company  of  Jupiter,  Semele  was  de¬ 
ceived,  and  perished  by  the  artifice  of  Juno. 
This  goddess,  always  jealous  of  her  husband’s 
amours,  assumed  the  shape  of  Beroe,  Semele’s 
nurse,  and  persuaded  Semele  that  the  lover 
whom  she  entertained  was  not  Jupiter,  but  a 
false  lover,  and  that  to  prove  his  divinity  she 
ought  to  beg  of  him,  if  he  really  were  Jupiter, 
to  come  to  her  bed  with  the  same  majesty  as 
he  courted  the  embraces  of  Juno.  The  arti¬ 
fice  succeeded,  and  when  Jupiter  promised 
his  mistress  whatever  she  asked,  Semele  re¬ 
quired  him  to  visit  her  with  all  the  divinity  of 
a  god.  Jupiter  was  unable  to  violate  his 
oath,  and  Semele  unwilling  to  retract  it ; 
therefore,  as  she  was  a  mortal,  and  unable  to 
bear  the  majesty  of  Jupiter,  she  was  consumed, 
and  reduced  to  ashes.  The  child,  of  which 
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she  had  been  pregnant  for  seven  months,  was  _ 
with  difficulty  saved  from  the  flames,  and  put 
in  his  father’s  thigh,  where  he  remained  the 
full  time  he  was  naturally  was  to  have  been  in 
his  mother’s  womb.  Prom  this  circumstance 
Bacchus  has  been  called  Bimater.  According  to 
some,  Dirce,  a  nymph  of  the  Achelous,  saved 
him  from  the  flames.  There  are  different  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  manner  of  his  education.  Ovid  says, 
that  after  his  birth,  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
aunt  Ino,  and  afterwards  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.  Lucian  supposes, 
that  Mercury  carried  him,  as  soon  as  born,  to 
the  nymphs  of  Nysa;  and  Apollonius  says,  that 
he  was  carried  by  Mercury  to  a  nymph  in  the 
island  of  Euboea,  whence  be  was  driven  by 
the  power  of  Juno,  who  was  the  chief  deity  oi 
the  place.  Some  support,  that  Naxus  can 
boast  of  the  place  of  his  education,  under  the 
nymphs  Philia,  Coronis,  and  Clyda.  Pausa- 
nias  relates  a  tradition  which  prevailed  in  the 
town  of  Brasi®  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  mentions,  that  Cadmus,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  his  daughter’s  amours,  shut  her  up, 
with  her  child  lately  born,  in  a  coffer,  and  ex¬ 
posed  them  on  the  sea.  The  coffer  was  car¬ 
ried  safe  by  the  waves  on  the  coast  of  Brasi® ; 
but  Semele  was  found  dead,  and  the  child 
alive.  Semele  was  honoured  with  a  inaniifi- 
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cent  funeral,  and  Bacchus  properly  educated. 
This  diversity  of  opinions  shews  that  there 
were  many  of  the  same  name.  Diodorus 
speaks  of  three,  and  Cicero  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber;  but  among  them  all,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele  seems  to  have  obtained  the  merit 
of  all  the  rest.  Bacchus  is  the  Osiris  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  his  history  is  drawn  from 
the  Egyptian  traditions  concerning  that  an¬ 
cient  king.  Bacchus  assisted  the  gods  in 
their  wars  against  the  giants,  and  was  cut  to 
pieces ;  but  the  son  of  Semele  was  not  then 
born ;  this  tradition  therefore  is  taken  from 
the  history  of  Osiris,  who  was  killed  by  his 
brother  Typhon,  and  the  worship  of  Osiris  has 
been  introduced  by  Orpheus  into  Greece,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Bacchus.  In  his  youth  he 
was  taken  asleep  in  the  island  of  Naxos,  and 
carried  awray  by  some  mariners,  wdiom  he 
changed  into  dolphins,  except  the  pilot,  who 
had  expressed  some  concern  at  his  misfortune. 
His  expedition  into  the  east  is  celebrated.  He . 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army,  composed  ot 
men,  as  well  as  of  women,  all  inspired  with 
divine  fury,  and  armed  with  thyrsuses,  cym¬ 
bals,  and  other  musical  instruments.  The 
leader  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  a  lion  and  a 
tiger,  and  was  accompanied  by  Pan  and  Si- 
lenus,  and  all  the  satyrs.  His  conquests  were 
easy,  and  without  bloodshed ;  the  people 
easily  submitted,  and  gratefully  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  god  the  hero  who  taught 
them  the  use  of  the  vine,  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  and  the  manner  of  making  honey. 
Amidst  his  benevolence  to  mankind,  he  was 
relentless  in  punishing  all  want  of  respect  to 
his  divinity ;  and  the  punishment  he  inflicted 
on  Pentheus,  Agave,  Lycurgus,  &c.  is  well 
known.  He  has  received  the  name  of  Liber, 
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Eromius,  Lyaeus,  Evan,  Thyonseus,  Psilas,  &c. 
which  are  mostly  derived  from  the  places 
where  he  received  adoration,  or  from  the  cere¬ 
monies  observed  in  his  festivals.  As  he  was 
the  god  of  wine,  and  of  drinkers,  he  is  generally 
represented  crowned  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves, 
with  a  thyrsis  in  his  hand.  His  figure  is  that  of 
an  effeminate  young  man,  to  denote  the  joys 
which  commonly  prevail  at  feasts,  and  some¬ 
times  that  of  an  old  man,  to  teach  us  that  wine 
taken  immoderately  will  enervate  us,  consume 
our  health,  render  us  loquacious  and  childish 
like  old  men,  and  unable  to  keep  secrets.  The 
panther  is  sacred  to  him,  because  he  went  in 
his  expedition  covered  with  the  skin  of  that 
beast.  The  magpye  is  also  his  favourite  bird, 
because  in  triumphs  people  were  permitted  to 
speak  with  boldness  and  liberty.  Bacchus  is 
sometimes  represented  like  an  infant,  holding  a 
thyrsus  and  cluster  of  grapes  with  a  horn.  He 
often  appears  naked,  and  riding  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Pan,  or  in  the  arms  of  Silenus, 
who  was  his  foster-father.  He  also  sits  upon  a 
celestial  globe,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  is 
then  the  same  as  the  sun  or  Osiris  of  Egypt.  The 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  generally  called  Orgies, 
Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Egypt  by  Danaus  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  infamous  debaucheries  which  arose 
from  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  are  well 
known.  [  Vid.  Dionysia .]  The  amours  of  Bac¬ 
chus  are  not  numerous.  He  married  Ariadne 
alter  she  had  been  forsaken  by  Theseus  in  the 
island  of  Naxos ;  and  by  her  he  had  many 
children,  among  whom  were  Ceranus,  Thoas, 
(Enopion,  1  auropolis,  &c.  According  to  some, 
he  wras  the  father  of  Hymenseus,  whom  the 
Athenians  made  the  god  of  marriage.  The 
Egyptians  sacrifice  pigs  to  him  before  the  doors 
of  their  houses.  The  fir-tree,  the  yew-tree,  the 
fig-tree,  and  the  ivy,  and  the  vine,  w'ere  sacred 
to  him  ;  and  the  goat  was  generally  sacrificed 
to  him,  on  account  of  the  great  propensity  of 
that  animal  to  destroy  the  vine.  According  to 
Pliny,  he  was  the  first  who  ever  wore  a  crown. 
His  beauty  is  compared  to  that  of  Apollo,  and, 
like  him,  he  is  represented  with  fine  hair  loosely 
flowmg  down  his  shoulders,  and  is  said  to  pos¬ 
sess  eternal  youth.  Sometimes  he  has  horns, 
either  because  he  taught  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  with  oxen,  or  because  Jupiter,  his  father, 
appeared  to  hirn  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia  under 
the  shape  of  a  ram,  and  supplied  his  thirsty  army 
with  water.  Bacchus  went  dowm  to  hell  to  re¬ 
cover  his  mother,  whom  Jupiter  willingly  made 
a  goddess  under  the  name  of  Thyone.  The  three 
persons  of  the  name  of  Bacchus,  which  Diodo¬ 
rus  mentions,  are,  the  one  wrho  conquered  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  is  surnamed  the  bearded  Bacchus  ;  a 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  was  repre¬ 
sented  with  horns  ;  and  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semele,  called  the  Bacchus  of  Thebes.  Those 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  are,  a  son  of  Proserpine  ;  a 
son  of  Nilus  w  ho  built  Nysa ;  a  son  of  Caprius, 
who  reigned  in  the  Indies  ;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
the  Moon ;  and  a  son  of  Thyone  and  Nisus. 
Cic.  d£  Nat.  D.2&C  o.—Paus.  2,  c.  22,  37.  1.  3, 
c.  24.  5,  c.  19,  &c. — Herodot.  1,  c.  150.  1.  2, 
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c.  42,  48,  49. — Plut.  in  Isid.  Oetr. — Dtod.  1, 
3,  &c. — Orpheus  in  Dionys. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 
!.  3,  c.  4,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  3,  &c.  Amor 

3,  1.3.  Fust.  3,  v.  715. — llygin.  fab.  155, 167, 

&c .—Plin.  7.  c.  56.  1.  8,  c.  2,  1.  36,  c.  5.— 

Homer.  11.  6. — Lact.  defals.  Rel.  1,  c.  22. — 
Virg.  G.  2,  &c. — Lurivid.  in  Bacch. — Lucian,  de 
Sacrif.  de  Baccho.  in  dial.  Deor. — Oppian.  in  Cy- 
neg. — Philostrat.  1,  Icon.  c.  50. — Senec.in  Chor. 
Oedip. —  Martial.  8,  ep.  26.  1.  14,  ep.  107. 

Bacchylides,  a  lyric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew 
to  Simonides,  who  like  Pindar,  wrote  the 
praises  of  Hiero.  Some  of  his  verses  have  been 
preserved.  Marcel. 

Bacenis,  a  wood  in  Germany.  Cas.  bell.  Gall. 
6,  c.  10. 

Ba  cis,  a  soothsayer  of  Boeotia.  Cic.  1,  de 

Div.  c.  34. - A  king  of  Corinth,  in  honour  of 

whom  all  the  following  kings  were  called  Ba- 
cidm. - An  athletic  of  Troezene.  Pans.  6 

Bactha,  the  capital  of  Bactriana,  on  the 
river  Bactros  in  Asia.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  138. — 
Slrab.  2. 

Bactri,  and  Bactriana,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bactriana,  who  live  upon  plunder,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  under  arms.  They  give  to  their  dogs 
those  that  die  through  old  age  or  disease,  and 
sutler  slaves  and  strangers  to  take  w  hatever  li¬ 
berties  they  please  with  their  wives.  I  hey 
were  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Curt. 

4,  c.  6,  &c. — Plin.  6,  c.  23. — Pint,  in  vitios.  ad 
inj'el.  stiff. — Hercdot.  1  &  3. 

Bactriana,  a  country  of  Asia,  fruitful  as 
w7ell  as  extensive.  It  formed  once  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  on  the  eastern  parts  of  which 
it  is  situated.  Zoroaster  was  the  most  ancient 
king  of  this  country,  who  taught  his  subjects 
the  art  of  magic  and  astrology  Dwd.  2. — 
Justin.  1,  c.  1. 

Bactros,  a  liver  on  the  borders  of  Asiatic 
Scythia,  from  which  Bactriana  receives  its  name. 
Lucan.  3,  v.  267. 

Bacuntius,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  which  falls 
into  the  Save  above  Sirmium. 

Badaca,  a  town  of  Media.  Dind.  19. 

Badia,  a  town  of  Spain.  Val.  Max.  3, 
c.  7. 

Badjus,  a  Campanian,  w7ho  challenged  T.  Q. 
Crispinus,  one  of  his  friends,  by  whom  he  was 
killed.  Liv.  35,  c.  18. 

Baduiienn/e,  a  place  in  the  country  of  the 
Frisli,  where  900  Romans  were  killed.  Tacit. 
4,  Ann.  c.  73. 

Bjebia  lex  was  enacted  concerning  the  pub¬ 
lic  exhibitions,  &c. 

M.  Basbius,  a  Roman,  in  whose  consulship 
the  tomb  of  Numa  was  discovered.  Plut.  in 

Num.‘ — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1.- - Lucias,  a  Roman 

pretor,  who  being  surprised  by  the  Ligurians, 
lied  to  Marseilles,  where  he  died  three  days 
after.  Liv.  37,  c.  57. 

Bjetis,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part 
of  the  country  has  received  the  name  of  Bae- 
tica.  It  wTas  formerly  called  Tartessus,  and 
now  bears  the  name  of  Guadalquivir.  Martial- 
12,  ep.  100. 

Barton,  a  Greek  historian  in  the  age  of  Alex¬ 
ander. 


Bagistame,  a  delightful  country  of  Media 
Diod.  17. 

Bagistanes,  a  friend  of  Bessus,  whom  lie 
abandoned  when  he  murdered  Darias.  Curt 
\  c  1 3, 

.  Bag0as  and  BaoOsas,  an  Egyptian  eunucu 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  so  powerful 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  kis  consent. 
tie  l^d  some  troops  against  the  Jews,  and  pro¬ 
faned  their  temple  He  poisoned  Ochus,  gave 
lus  tie-di  to  cats,  and  ma<ie  knife-handles  with 
his  bmes,  because  he  had  killed  the  god  Apis. 
He  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  the  youngest  of 
the  slaughtered  prince’s  children,  and  after- 
wards  jiut  him  to  death.  He  was  at  last  killed, 
i>.  C.  oo5,  by  Darius,  whom,  after  raising  to  riie 
crown,  he  had  attempted  to  poison.  Dux,.  16 
“  \7' - -Another,  greatly  esteemed  by  Alex¬ 

ander.  He  was  the  cause  that  one  of  the  sa¬ 
traps  was  put  to  death  by  the  most  excruciating 

torments.  Curt.  10,  c.  1  .—Plat,  in  Alex. _ 1 

1  he  name  of  Bagoas  occurs  very  frequently  in 
the  Persian  history  ;  and  it  seems  that  most  of 
the  eunuchs  of  the  monarchs  of  Persia  were  Ge¬ 
nerally  known  by  that  appellation. 

Bagodares,  a  friend  of  Bessus,  whom  he 
abandoned  when  he  attempted  the  life  of  Da¬ 
rius.  Diod.  17. 

Bagophanes,  a  governor  of  Babylon,  who, 
when  Alexander  approached  the  city,  strewed 
all  the  streets,  and  burned  incense  on  the  altars 
Ac.  Curt.  5 ,  c.  1. 

Bagrada  a  river  of  Africa  near  Utica, 
where  Regulus  killed  a  serpent  120  feet  loii£. 
Pltn.  8,  c.  14.  s 

Bai*:,  a  city  of  Campania  near  the  sea, 
founded  by  Bams,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ulyssus.  It  is  famous  for  its  delightful  situa¬ 
tion  and  baths,  where  many  of  the  Roman  se¬ 
nators  had  country  houses.  Martial.  14,  ep 
8»  — Hor at .  1,  ep.  1  .—Strab.5. 

Bala,  a  surname  of  Alexander  king:  of  Sv- 
na.  Justin.  35,  c.  1.  b  J 

Balacrus,  an  officer  in  Alexander’s  army 
who  took  Miletus.  Curt.  4,  c.  13. - Ano- 


.  i  rj.  J  - iino- 

ther  officer,  who  commanded  some  auxiliaries. 
la.  4,  c.  5. 

Balanacra,  a  town  of  Cyrene.  Pans.  2, 

-40. 

B Ar, ANUS,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  who  assisted  the 
nomans  in  their  Macedonian  war.  A.  U.  C. 
581.  Liv.  44,  c.  14. 

Balari,  a  people  of  Sardinia.  Liv.  41,  c.  6. 
Balbiliu*,  a  learned  and  benevolent 

man  ve  f  Egypt>  which  he  wrQte 

history  under  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  22. 

Hnr\LV  cU.\aU  admirer  of  Agna,  mentioned 

Herat.  1 ,  Sat.  3,  v.  40. - A  Roman,  who,  after 

governing  provinces  with  credit  and  honour 
assassinated  the  Gordians,  and  seized  the  purple! 

£Ta.T*£“  after  murdered  by  £s  so‘- 

Balsus,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  famous  for 

battL6  area-  °f  cMafniSSa>  after  he  had  fought  a 
battle  against  Syphax.  8 

A,®;1.'"’,4  law*er-  &c-  »“'■  among  the 

S„  °  ^*VOla - A  ”“*»  killed  hy  the  as 

Stissins  o  the  tnumvirs. 
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Balearbb,  the)  islands  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  modernly  called  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Yvica,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  ficiWeiv  to  throw ,  because  the  inha- 
birants  were  expert  archers  and  slingers,  besides 
great  pirates.  We  are  told  by  Floras,  that  ,  he 
mothers  never  gave  their  children  breakfast  be¬ 
fore  they  had  struck  with  an  arrow  a  certain 
mark  in  a  tree.  When  a  woman  was  married, 
she  was  not  admitted  to  her  husband’s  bed  be¬ 
fore  she  had  received  the  embraces  of  all  her 
relations.  The  inhabitants  were  naturally  of  a 
lascivious  propensity,  and  in  their  war  they  re¬ 
quired  nothing  but  lemales  and  wine,  and  often 
changed  four  men  for  one  woman.  Strab.  14. 
—  Flor.  3,  c.  8. —  Diod.  6. 

Baletus,  a  son  of  Hippo,  who  first  founded 
Corinth.  Patercul.  1,  c.  3. 

Balius,  a  horse  of  Achilles.  Homer.  II.  16, 
v.  146. 

Balista,  a  mountain  of  Liguria.  Liv.  40, 

c.  41. 

BallanOti,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia 
Place.  6,  v.  160. 

Balne®  (batln)  were  very  numerous  at 
Rome,  private  as  well  as  public.  In  the  an¬ 
cient  times  simplicity  was  observed,  but  in  the 
age  of  the  emperors  they  became  expensive 
they  were  used  after  walking,  exercise,  or  la 
bour,  and  were  deemed  more  necessary  than 
luxurious.  Under  the  emperors  it  became  so 
fashionable  to  bathe,  that  without  this  the 
meanest  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  deprived  of 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  were  cer¬ 
tain  hours  of  the  day  appointed  for  bathing,  arm 
a  small  piece  of  money  admitted  the  poorest  as 
well  is  the  most  opulent.  In  the  baths  there 
we?  j  separate  apartments  for  the  people  to  dress 
and  to  undress ;  and  after  they  had  bathed, 
they  commonly  covered  themselves,  rubbed 
with  ointments,  the  hair  was  plucked  out  of  the 
skin,  and  the  body  rubbed  over  with  a  pumice 
stone,  and  perfumed  to  render  it  smooth  and 
fair.  The  Roman  emperors  generally  bmlt 
baths,  and  all  endeavoured  to  eclipse  each  othet 
in  the  magnificence  of  the  building.  It  is  said, 
that  Diocletian  employed  40,000  of  his  soldiers 
m  building  his  baths ;  and  when  they  were 
finished,  he  destroyed  all  the  workmen.  Alex 
ander  Severn s  first,  permitted  the  people  to  use 
them  in  the  night,  and  he  himself  often  bathed 
with  the  common  people.  For  some  time  both 
sexes  bathed  promiscuously  and  without  shame , 
and  tin  edicts  of  the  emperors  proved  abor¬ 
tive  for  a  while  in  abolishing  that  indecent  cus¬ 
tom,  which  gradually  destroyed  the  morals  of 
the  people.  They  generally  read  in  bathing, 
and  we  rind  many  compositions  written  in  usino 
the  bath.  0 

Balventius,  a  centurion  of  great  valour  in 
Cnssar’s  army,  killed  by  Ambiorix.  Cas.  bell, 
Crall.  5,  c.  35. 

Balyras,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus.  Pans. 

4,  c.  33. 

BamurUa,  a  people  of  Lybia.  Ital.  3,  v. 
oOS. 

Ban-i  i*,  a  town  of  Apulia,  whence  Banti - 
*  nus.  Horat,  3,  od.4,  v  15. 
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L.  Bantius,  a  gallant  youth  of  Noia,  whom 
Annibal  found,  after  the  battle  of  Canute,  almost 
dead  amongst  the  heap  of  slain.  He  "a»  sent 
back  home  with  great  humanity,  upon  which 
he  resolved  to  betray  his  country  to  so  gene¬ 
rous  an  enemy.  Marcell  us  the  Roman  ger.eia> 
heard  of  it,  and  rebuked  Bantius,  who  conti- 
\iued  firm  and  faithful  to  the  interest  o  om~. 

Liv.  35,  c.  15.  ,  .  T  •  a  i 

BaphYrus,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  44, 

Bapt*,  the  priests  of  Cotytto,  the  goddess 
of  lasciviousness  and  debauchery  at  Athens. 
Her  festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  night ; 
and  so  infamous  and  obscene  was  the  behaviour 
of  the  priests,  that  they  disgusted  even  Co¬ 
tytto  herself,  though  the  goddess  of  obscenity. 
The  name  is  derived  from  fiairreiv,  to  wadi,  be¬ 
cause  the  priests  bathed  themselves  m  the  most 
effeminate  manner.  Juv.  2,  v.  91.-  -  c0 

medy  of  Eupolis,  in  which  men  re  introduced 
dancing  on  the  stage,  with  all  the  indecent  ges¬ 
tures  of  common  prostitutes. 

Barjei,  a  people  of  Colchis  and  Ibena,  woo 
bum  the  bodies  of  their  frieuds  who  die  by  dis¬ 
ease,  but  give  to  the  i.iwls  of  the  air  such  as  a 
in  the  war.  JElictn.  de  Anim.  10,  c.  22. 

Barathrum,  a  deep  and  obscure  gulf  a„ 
Athens,  where  criminals  were  thrown. 

Barbari,  a  name  originally  applied  to  those 
who  spoke  inelegantly,  or  with  harshness  and 
difficulty.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally 
called  all  nations,  except  their  own,  by  the  des¬ 
picable  name  of  Barbarians. 

Barb  aria,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  44, 

c.  31. - A  name  given  to  Phrygia  and  Iroy 

Horat.  1,  ep.  2,  v.  7. 

Barbatus,  the  surname  of  a  Roman  fami.y. 


Suet.  CL  21.  . 

BarbosthEnes,  a  mountain  of  1  elopon- 
nesus,  10  miles  from  Sparta.  Liv.  35,  c.  27. 

Barbythace,  a  city  of  Persia.  Plin.  6,  c.  2. . 

Barca,  a  friend  of  Cato  the  elder.  Plut.  in 

Barcali,  or  Barcit/e,  a  warlike  nation  01 
Africa,  near  Carthage.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  43. 

Barce,  the  nurse  of  Sichams.  Virg.  sLn.  4, 

v.  632. - A  large  country  of  Africa.  —Also 

a  city  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  founded  y 
the  brothers  of  Arcesilaus  king  of  Cyrene,  515 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Strabo  says, 
that  in  his  age  it  was  called  Ptolemais ;  but 
this  arises  because  most  of  the  inhabitants  re 
tired  to  Ptolemais,  which  was  on  the  sea-coast, 
to  enrich  themselves  by  commerce.  Strab.  17. 

_ Ptol.  4,  c.  4. - A  small  village  of  Bactnana, 

where  the  people  who  had  been  taken  piisoneis 
by  Darius  in  Africa  were  confined.  Hevodot.  4, 

t,  20i. - A  city  of  Media.  Justin.  1,  c.  7 

Barcha,  the  surname  of  a  noble  family  at 
Carthage,  of  which  Annibal  and  Amilcar  were 

descended.  By  means  of  their  bribes  and  in¬ 
fluence,  they  excited  a  great  faction,  which  is 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Carthage  by  the 
name  of  the  Barchinian  faction,  and  at  last  raised 
themselves  to  power,  and  to  the  independent 
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Bard/EI,  a  people  of  Illyricum,  concerned  in 
the  factions  of  Marius.  Pint,  in  Mai'io. 

Bmidi,  a  celebrated  sacerdotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  who  praised  their  heroes, 
and  published  their  fame  in  their  verses,  or  on 
musical  instruments.  They  were  so  esteemed 
and  respected  by  the  people,  that  at  their  sight 
two  armies  who  were  engaged  in  battle,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  their  ordeis. 
They  censured,  as  well  as  commended,  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  people.  Lucun.  1,  v.  447.— 
Strab.  4. — Marcell.  15,  c.  24. 

Ba  rdyi.lis,  an  Illyrian  prince,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  Bircenna  married  king  Pyrrhus.  Plut.  it. 

Pyrrh.  ,  .  . 

Baueas  Soranus,  a  youth  killed  by  lm 
tutor  Egnatius,  a  stoic  philosopher.  Juv.  3, 

v.  116.  .  •  i  j 

Babes)  a  naval  officer  of  Persia,  who  wished 

to  destroy  Cyrene,  but  was  opposed  by  Amasis. 

Herodot.  4,  c.  203.  , 

Bargusii,  a  people  of  Spain.  Liv.  21, 

c.  19.  „  . 

Barine,  a  prostitute  whom  Horace  accuses  of 

perjury,  2,  od.  8. 

Barisses,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators 
against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  Ctesias.  _ 

Barium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic 

Horat.  1,  sat.  5,  97.  # 

Barn u us,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  near  Hera- 

clea.  Strab.  7 .  _ 

BarsIne  and  BarsEne,  a  daughter  of  Da¬ 
rius,  who  married  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son  called  Hercules.  Cassander  ordered^her 
and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death.  Justin,  lo,  c. 

2.  1.  15,  c.  2.— Arrian. 

Barzaentes,  a  satrap  who  revolted  from 

Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  8,  c.  lo. 

Barzanes,  a  king  of  Armenia,  tributary  to 

Ninus.  Diixi.  2.  ,  rr, 

Basii.Ea,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 

who  was  mother  of  all  the  gods.  Diod.  3 


W 11 U  VVttO  niutuvi  -  o  -  . 

An  island  at  the  north  of  Gaul,  famous  for  its 
amber.  L)iod.  5. - -An  island  in  the  Euxine 

sea.  Plin.  4,  c.  13.  , 

Basii.'id*:,  European  Sarmatians,  descended 
from  Hercules  and  Echidna.  Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

BasilIdes,  the  father  of  Herodotus,  who, 
with  others,  attempted  to  destroy  Strattes,  ty¬ 
rant  of  Chios.  Herodot.  8,  c.  132.  -A  fa¬ 
mily  who  held  an  oligarchical  power  at  Ery- 
thrre.  Strab.  14. - A  priest  of  mount  Car¬ 

mel,  who  foretold  many  momentous  events  to 
Vespasian,  when  he  offered  sacrifices.  Tacit. 
2,  Hist.  c.  8 T.—Sueton.  in  Vesp.  7. 

BasilIopOtAmos,  an  ancient  name  of  the 
Eurotas.  Strab.  6. 

BasIlis,  an  historian  who  wrote  concerning 

India.  Athen. - A  city  of  Arcadia,  built  by 

Cypselus,  near  the  river  Alpheus.  Pans.  3 

c.  29. 

Basilius,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  falling 

into  the  Euphrates.  Strab. - A  celebrated 

bishop  of  Africa,  very  animated  against  the 
\rians,  whose  tenets  and  doctrines  he  refuted 
with  warmth,  but  great  ability.  He  was  elo- 


themselves  to  power,  and  to  the  mdepenaen M  ^  ina°nious,  and'  possessed  of  ail 

disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  trust  or  emoluin  nt  q  ualitks  which  constitute  the  persuade 
iatbe  state.  /.«>.  21.  c.  2  &  9.  I  i 


Liv.  21,  c.  2  &  9. 
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actor,  and,  the  elegant  writer.  Erasmus  has 
placed  him  m  the  number  of  the  greatest  ora- 
tors  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  his  51st  year 
A.  D.  379.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is 
that,  of  the  Benedictines,  fol.  Paris,  1721. 

BasIlus,  a  general  who  assisted  Antony. 

Lucan.  4,  v.  416. - An  insigniiicant  lawyer. 

Juv.  7,  v.  146. - A  pretor  who  plundered  the 

provinces.  Id.  10,  v,  222. 

Bassa-;,  a  place  ot  Arcadia,  where  Apollo  has 
a  temple.  Pans.  8,  c.  30  3t  41. 

.  Bassanxa,  a  town  of  Macedonia  near  Illy- 
ncum.  Lit:.  44,  c.  30. 

Bassareus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
dress  or  long  robe  which  his  priests,  called  B as- 
sans,  wore.  Horat.  1,  od.  18. 

Bassaris,  a  name  given  to  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  which  seems 
derived  from  Bassara,  a  town  of  Lybia,  sacred 
to  the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dress  worn 
by  Ins  priestessess  of  the  same  name.  Per. sens 
1,  v.  101. 

Bassus  Aufidius,  an  historian  in  the  a°e  of 
Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  Germanic  &war. 

Qinntil.  10,  c.  1 - Cresius,  a  lyric  poet  in 

Aeros  age,  to  whom  Perseus  addressed  his 
6th  satyr.  Some  of  his  verses  are  extant. 


Julius,  an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
some  of  whose  orations  have  been  preserved  by 
oeneca. - A  man  spoken  of  by  Horace  1,  od 

o6,  v.  14,  and  described  as  fond  of  wine  and 
women. 

Bastarn/c  and  Eastern®,  a  people  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Sarmatia,  destroyed  by  a  sudden  storm 
as  they  pursued  the  Thracians.  Liv.  40,  v.  58 
Ovid.  Frist.  2,  v.  198.— Strab.  7. 

Bastia,  the  wife  of  Metellus.  Liv.  epit.  89. 

Bata,  a  seaport  of  Asia,  on  the  Euxine,  op¬ 
posite  Sinope.  Strab.  6.  1 

Batavi,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  inhabited 
that  part  ol  the  continent  knowm  under  the  mo¬ 
dern  name  of  Holland.  Lucan.  1,  v.  431. 

Bathos,  a  river  near  the  Alpheus.  Paus. 

c.  29. 

Bathyci.es,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Magnesia. 
Paus.  3,  c.  19. 

Bathyllus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Samds, 
greatly  beloied  by  Polycrates  the  tyrant,  and 

by  Anacreon.  Horat.  ep.  14,  v.  9. - -Mecaj- 

nas  was  also  fond  of  a  youth  of  Alexandria,  of 
the  same  name.  Juv.  6,  v.  63. - The  poet 
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the  Persian  affairs.  Strab.  12 _ A  charioteer 

of  Amphiaraus.  Pans.  5,  c.  17. 

Bathachomyomachia,  a  poem,  describing 
the  fight  between  frogs  and  mice,  written  by 
Homer,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes  se¬ 
parately  from  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  The  best 
edition  of  it  is  Maittaire’s,  8vo.  Lond.  1721. 

Battiades,  a  patronymic  of  Callimachus 
from  his  father  Battus,  Ovid,  in  Ibin.  v.  53. 

- - A  name  given  to  the  people  of  Cyrene 

from  king  Battus.  Ital.  3,  v.  253. 

Battis,  a  girl  celebrated  by  Pliiletas  the 
elegiac  poet.  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  5. 

Battus  1st,  a  Lacedemonian  who  built  the 
town  of  Cyrene,  B.  C.  630,  with  a  colony  from 
the  island  of  Thera.  He  was  son  of  Polymnes- 
tus  and  Phronime,  and  reigned  in  the  town  he 
had  founded,  and  after  death  received  divine 
honours.  The  difficulty  with  which  he  spoke, 
hrst  procured  him  the  name  of  Battus.  Hero- 

dot.  4,  c.  155,  &c. — Paus.  10,  c.  15. - The 

2d  of  that  name,  was  grandson  to  Battus  1st, 
by  Arcesilaus.  He  succeeded  bis  father  on  the 
t.irone  of  Cyrene,  and  was  surnamed  Felix, 
and  died  554  B.  C.  Herodot.  4,  c.  159,  &c. 

—A  shepherd  of  Pylos,  who  promised  Mer¬ 
cury  that  he  would  not  discover  his  having 
stolen  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  which  Apollo 
tended.  He  violated  his  promise,  and  was 
turned  into  a  pumice  stone.  Ovid.  Met.  2.  v. 

702 - A  general  of  Corinth  against  Athens. 

Iliucyd.  4,  c.  43. - A  buffoon  of  Caesar’s. 

Pi  t.  Sump.  6. 


who  claimed  as  his  own  Virgil’s  distich.  Node 

'at  t<>ta'  w'as  also  of  the  same  name. - A 

fountain  of  Arcadia.  Patis.  8,  c.  31 

Lent.  Batiatus,  a  man  of  Campania  who 
Kept  a  house  full  of  gladiators,  wh  >  rebelled 
against  him.  Pint,  in  Cras. 

.  ^VTIA>  a  Eaiad  who  married  CEbalus.  Apol- 

A  daughter  of  Teuccx,  who 
married  Dardanus.  Id. 

Batina  and  BantIna.  Vid.  Bantia. 

Batis,  an  eunuch,  governor  of  Gaza,  who, 
upon  being  unwilling  to  yield,  was  dragged 
round  the  city  tied  by  the  heels  to  Alexander’s 
chariot.  Curt.  4,  c.  6. 

Bato,  a  Dardauian,  who  revolted  to  Rome 
from  king  Philip.  Liv.  31,  c.  28. 

Baton  of  Sinope,  wrote  commentaries  on 
1 15 


Bat  ulum,  a  town  of  Campania,  whose  inha¬ 
bitants  assisted  Turnus  against  .Eneas.  Vim, 
JBn.  7,  v.  739. 

Bat  ulus,  a  surname  of  Demosthenes,  from 
his  effeminacy  when  young.  Pint,  in  Demosth. 

J-bAST yllus,  a  celebrated  dancer  in  Domi- 
tian’s  reign.  Juv.  6,  v.  63. 

Baubo,  a  woman  who  received  Ceres  when 
she  sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  and 
gave  her  some  water  to  quench  her  thirst.  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  fab.  7. 

Baucis,  an  aged  old  woman  of  Phrygia, 
who,  with  her  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a 
small  cottage,  in  a  penurious  manner,  when  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Mercury  travelled  in  disguise  over 
Asia.  The  gods  came  to  the  cottage,  where 
they  received  the  best  things  it  afforded ;  and 
Jupiter  was  so  pleased  with  their  hospitality, 
that  he  metamorphosed  their  dwelling  into  a 
magnificent  temple,  ot  which  Baucis  and  her 
[  husband  were  made  priest! .  After  they  had 
lived  happy  to  an  extreme  old  age,  they  died 
both  at  the  same  hour,  according  to  their  re¬ 
quest  to  Jupiter,  that  one  might  not  have  the 
sorrow  of  following  the  other  to  the  grave. 
Their  bodies  were  changed  into  trees  before 
the  doors  of  the  temple,  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 
631,  &c. 

Bavius  andM®vius,  two  stupid  and  male¬ 
volent  poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  at¬ 
tacked  the  superior  talents  of  the  contemporary 
writers.  Virg.  Pel.  2.  *  ^ 

Bauli,  a  small  town  of  Latium  near  Baize. 
tltal.  12,  v.  155. 

I  Bazyentes,  a  friend  of  Bessus,  &c. 
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'  BaeXria,  a  country  of  Asia.  Curt.  8.  c.  1. 

Bebius,  a  famous  informer  in  Vespasian  s 
feign.  Juv.  1,  v.35.  Vid.  Baebiue. 

Bebriacum,  a  village  between  Cremona  and 
Verona,  where  Yitellius  overcame  Otlio.  Juv. 

9,  v.  106. — Tacit.  3.  Hist.  1,  c.  15. 

Bebryce,  a  daughter  of  Danaus,  who  is 
said  to  have  spared  her  husband.  Most  au¬ 
thors,  however,  attribute  that  character  o  u- 
manity  to  Hypermnestra.  Vid.  Danaides. 

BebrYces  and  BebrYcii,  a  nation  of  Asia 
near  Pontus,  of  Thracian  origin,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arrian,  descended  from  Bebryce.  1  hey 
were  expert  in  the  battle  of  the  cestus. 
The  Argonauts  touched  on  their  coasts  in  their 
expedition  to  Colchis.  ApoLlod.  1. — Strab.  7 
Sc  12. 

BebrYcia,  an  ancient  name  of  Bithyma, 
from  Bebryce  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  Sti  ab. 

13. — Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  373. 

Belem  I  na,  a  town  of  Laconia,  Paus.  5, 

€•  21. 

BelEntjs,  a  divinity  of  the  Gauls,  the  same 
as  the  Apollo  of  tne  Greeks,  and  the  Orus  o+ 
the  Egyptians. 

Belephantes,  a  Chaldean,  who,  from  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  told  Alexander  that 
his  entering  Babylon  would  be  attended  with 

fatal  consequences  to  him.  Dwd.17. 

BelEsis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  told  Ar- 
baces  governor  of  Media,  that  he  should  reign 
one  day  in  the  place  of  Sardanapalus.  His  pro¬ 
phecy  was  verified,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  t  ie 
new  king  with  the  govermentof  Babylon,  B.  C. 

826.  Diod.  2.  ,  .  A  „  . 

Belga:,  a  warlike  people  of  ancient  Gaul, 

separated  from  the  Celtfe  by  the  rivers  Ma- 
trona  and  Sequana.  Their  country  extends  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  river  modernly  (.ailed  tne  Loire 

Cusar  de  bell.  Gall.  1  &  2.  #  . 

Belgica,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Gaul 

near  the  R-hine.  . 

Belgium',  the  capital  of  Gallia  Belgica 
The  word  is  often  used  to  express  the  whole 
country.  Cces.  bell.  Gall.  5,  c.  24. 

Belgius,  a  general  of  Gaul,  who  destroyed 
an  army  of  Macedonians.  Justin.  25,  c.  2. 

Polyb.  2.  .  ,  ,  . 

BelIdes,  a  surname  given  to  the  daughter 

of  Belus.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  463. 

BelIdes,  a  name  applied  to  Palemedes,  as 
descended  from  Belus.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  82. 

Belisama,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Gauls,  signifying  queen  of  heaven.  Cut.  bell 
Gall.  6. 

Belisarius,  a  celebrated  general,  who,  m  a 
degenerate  and  effeminate  age,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian  emperor  of  Constaninople,  renewed 
all  the  glorious  victories,  battles,  and  triumphs, 
which  had  rendered  the  first  Romans  so  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  time  of  their  republic.  He  died, 
after  a  life  of  military  glory,  and  the  tnalof 
royal  ingratitude,  in  the  565th  year  of  the 

Christian  era. 

BelestIda,  a  woman  who  obtained  a  pnze 

at  Olympia.  Paus.  5,  c.  8. 

Belitje,  a  nation  of  Asia.  Curt.  4,  c.  12. 
Bellerophon,  son  of  Glaucus  king  of 
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Ephyre,  by  Eurtmede,  was  at  first  called  Hip- 
ponous.  The  murder  of  his  biotlier,  whom 
some  call  Alcimenus  and  Beller,  procured  him 
the  name  of  Bellerophon,  or  murderer  of  Beller. 
After  this  murder,  Bellerophon  fled  to  the  court 
of  Proetus  king  of  Argos.  As  he  was  of  a 
handsome  appearance,  the  king’s  wife,  called 
Anteea  or  Stenoboea,  fell  in  love  with  him  ;  and 
as  he  slighted  her  passion,  she  accused  him  be¬ 
fore  her  husband,  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue- 
Proetus,  unwilling  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospi¬ 
tality,  by  punishing  Bellerophon,  sent  him 
away  to  his  father-in-law  Jobates  king  of  Ly- 
cia,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged 
the  king  to  punish  with  death  a  man  wrho  had 
so  dishonourably  treated  his  daughter.  From 
that  circumstance  all  letters  which  are  of  an 
unfavourable  tendency  to  the  bearer,  have  been 
called  letters  of  Bellerophon.  Jobates,  to  sa^.sfy 
his  son-in-law,  sent  Bellerophon  to  conquer  a 
horrible  monster  called  Chimaera,  in  which  dan¬ 
gerous  expedition  he  hoped,  and  was  even  as¬ 
sured,  he  must  perish.  [Vid.  Chimera.]'  But 
the  providence  of  Minerva  supported  him,  aud, 
with  the  aid  of  the  wiuged  horse  Pegasus,  he 
conquered  the  monster,  and  returned  victorious. 
After  this,  Jobates  sent  him  against  the  Solymi, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  him  destroyed;  hut  he  ob¬ 
tained  another  victory,  and  conquered  after¬ 
wards  the  Amazons,  by  the  king’s  orders.  At 
his  return  from  this  third  expedition,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  party  sent  against  him  by  Jo¬ 
bates  ;  but  he  destroyed  all  his  assassins,  and 
convinced  the  king  that  innocence  is  always 
protected  by  the  gods.  Upon  this,  Jobates  no 
longer  sought  to  destroy  his  life  ;  but  lie  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  him  his 
successor  on  the  throne  of  Lycia,  as  he  was 
without  a  male  issue.  Some  authors  have  sup¬ 
ported,  that  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  upon 
the  horse  Pegasus  ;  but  that  Jupiter  sent  an 
insect,  which  stung  the  horse,  and  threw  down 
the  rider,  who  wandered  upon  the  earth  in  the 
greatest  melancholy  and  dejection  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  one  generation  before  the  l’rojan 
war.  Bellerophon  had  two  sons,  Isander,  who 
was  killed  in  his  war  against  the  Solymi,  and 
Hippolochus,  wrho  succeeded  to  the  throne  after 
his  death,  besides  one  daughter  called  Hippo- 
camia,  who  had  Sapedon  by  Jupiter.  Horner. 
It.  6,  v.  156,  &c. — Juv.  10.— Apollod.  2,  c.  3 
1.  3,  c.  l.—Hygin.  fab.  157  &  243.  P.  A.  2,  c. 
18.— Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  32 5.— Herat.  4,  od.  11, 
v.  26. —  Paus.  9,  c.  31. 

BellErus  and  Beller,  a  brother  of  Hip- 
ponous.  Vid.  Bellerophon. 

BelliEnus,  a  Roman,  whose  house  was  set 
on  flames  at  Caesar’s  funeral.  Cic.  2,  Phil.  c.  od. 

BellOna,  the  goddess  of  war,  daughter  to 
Phorcvs  and  Ceto,  called  by  the  Greeks  Enyo, 
and  often  confounded  with  Minerva.  She  w  as 
anciently  called  Duelliona,  and  was  the  sister 
of  Mars,  or,  according  to  others,  his  daughter, 
or  hi3  wife.  She  prepared  the  chariot  of  Mars 
when  he  was  going  to  war ;  and  she  appeared 
in  battles  armed  with  a  whip  to  animate  the 
combatants,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  a  torch 
in  her  hand.  The  Romans  naid  great  adora- 


tion  to  her ,  but  sbe  was  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  Cappadocians,  and  chiefly  at 
Comana,  where  she  had  above  3000  priests, 
lier  temple  at  Rome  was  near  the  Porta  Car- 
mentalis.  In  it  the  senators  gave  audience  to 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  to  generals  returned 
from  war.  At  the  gate  was  a  small  column, 
called  the  column  of  war,  against  which  they 
threw  a  spear  whenever  war  was  declared 
against  an  enemy.  The  priests  of  this  goddess 
consecrated  themselves  by  great  incisions  in 
their  body,  and  particularly  in  the  thigh,  of 
which  they  received  the  blood  in  their  hands 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  In  their 
wild  enthusiasm,  they  often  predicted  blood¬ 
shed  and  wars,  the  defeat  of  enemies,  or  the 
besieging  of  towns.  Juv.  4,  v.  124. —  Varro  de 
L.  L.  5. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  270. —  Pans.  4,  c.  30. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  703. — Slat.  Theb.  2,  v.  718. 

I.  7,  v.  73. — Ital.  5,  v.  221. 

BellOnarii,  the  priests  of  Bellona. 

BellovAci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  conquered  by 

J.  C'.nsar.  Cas.  hell.  2,  c.  4. 

BellovEsus,  a  king  of  the  Celtse,  who  in  the 

reign  of  Tarquin  Priscus  was  sent  at  the  head 
of  a  colony  to  Italy  by  his  uncle  Ambigatus. 
Liv.  5,  v.  34. 

Belon,  a  general  of  Alexander’s.  Curt.  6, 

c.  11. - A  city  and  river  of  Hispania  Bmtica. 

Strab.  5. 

Belts,  one  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  about  1800  years  before  the  age  of  Semi- 
ramis,  was  made  a  god  after  death,  and  worship¬ 
ped  with  much  ceremony  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  son 
of  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians.  This  temple  of 
Belus  was  the  most  ancient  and  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  the  world.  It  was  originally  the  tower 
of  Babel,  which  was  converted  into  a  temple. 
It  had  lofty  towers,  and  it  was  enriched  by  all 
the  succeeding  monarchs  till  the  age  of  Xerxes, 
who,  after  his  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Greece,  plundered  and  demolished  it.  Among 
the  riches  it  contained,  wrere  many  statues  of 
massy  gold,  one  of  which  was  forty  feet  high. 
In  the  highest  of  the  towers  was  a  magnificent 
bed  ,  where  the  priests  daily  conducted  a  woman, 
wdio,  as  they  said,  wras  honoured  with  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  god.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  10.— Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  181,  &c. — Strab.  16. — Airian.  7. — 

JJiod.  1,  &c. - A  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Epa- 

pbus  and  Lybia,  and  father  of  Agenor. - 

Another  son  of  Phoenix  the  son  of  Agenor,  who 

reigned  in  Phoenicia. - A  river  of  Syria, 

where  glass  was  first  found.  Plin.  5,  c.  19. 

BenAcus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  from  which  the 
Minicius  flows  into  the  Po.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  160. 
Ain.  10,  v.  20.5. 

Benedidium,  a  temple  of  Diana  Bendis. 
Lie.  38,  c.  41. 

Be  ndis,  a  name  of  Diana  among  the  Thra¬ 
cians  and  their  northern  neighbours.  Strab.  9. 
- Her  festivals,  called  Bendidia,  were  in¬ 
troduced  from  Thrace  into  Athens. 

Beneventum,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  built 
by  Diomedes,  28  miles  from  Capua.  Its  ori¬ 
ginal  name  wras  Maleventum ,  changed  into  the 
more  ausoicious  word  of  Beneventum,  when 
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the  Romans  had  a  colon v  there.  Plin.  S, 

c.  11. 

Bentuesicyme,  a  daughter  of  Neptune  by 
the  nurse  of  Eumolpus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. 

Bepolitanus,  a  youth  whose  life  was  saved 
by  the  delay  of  the  executioner,  who  wished 
not  to  stain  the  youth’s  fine  clothes  with  blood. 
Pint,  de  Virt.  Mul. 

Berbicje,  a  nation  who  destroyed  their  re¬ 
lations  when  arrived  at  a  certain  age.  JElian. 
V.  H.  4,  c.  1. 

Berce,  a  town  of  Sicily  90  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  100  from  the  Euphrates,  now  called 
Aleppo. 

Bereoynthia,  a  surname  of  Cybele,  from 
mount  Berecynthus  in  Phrygia,  where  she  was 
particularly  worsliipped.  Diod.  5. — Stat.  Theb. 
4,  v.  782. —  Virg.  JPn.  9,  v.  82. 

Berenice  and  BeronIce,  a  woman  famous 
for  her  beauty,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  by  Lagus.  JElian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  43. — 
Theocrit. — Paus.  1,  c.  7. - A  daughter  of  Phi¬ 

ladelphus,  wdio  married  Antiochus  king  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  after  he  had  divorced  Laodice,  his  former 
wife.  After  the  death  of  Philadelphus,  Lao¬ 
dice  was  recalled,  and,  mindful  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  she  had  received,  she  poisoned  her  hus¬ 
band,  placed  her  son  on  the  vacant  throne,  and 
murdered  Berenice  and  her  child  at  Antioch, 

where  she  had  fled,  B.  C.  248. - A  daughter 

of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  usurped  her  father’s 
throne  for  some  time,  strangled  her  husband 
Seleucus,  and  married  Archelaus,  a  priest  of 
Bellona.  Her  father  regained  his  power,  and 

put  Berenice  to  death,  B.  C.  55. - The  wife 

of  Mithridates,  w  ho,  when  conquered  by  Lu- 
cullus,  ordered  all  his  wives  to  destroy  them¬ 
selves,  for  fear  the  conqueror  should  offer  vio¬ 
lence  to  them.  She  accordingly  drank  poison  ; 
but  this  not  operating  soon  enough,  she  was 

strangled  by  an  eunuch. - The  mother  of 

Agrippa,  who  shines  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 

as  daughter-in-law  of  Herod  the  Great. - 

A  daughter  of  Agrippa,  who  married  her  uncle 
Herod,  and  afterwards  Polemon  king  of  Cili¬ 
cia.  She  w  as  accused  by  Juvenal  of  committing 
incest  with  her  brother  Agrippa.  It  is  said 
that  she  wTas  passionately  loved  by  Titus,  who 
would  have  made  her  empress  but  for  fear  of  the 
people. - A  wife  of  king  Attalus. - Ano¬ 

ther  daughter  of  Philadelphus  and  Arsino,  who 
married  her  own  brother  Evergetes,  whom  she 
loved  with  much  tenderness.  When  he  went  on 
a  dangerous  expedition,  she  vowed  all  the  hair  of 
her  head  to  the  goddess  Venus,  if  he  returned. 
Some  time  after  his  victorious  return,  the  locks 
which  were  in  the  temple  of  Venus  disap¬ 
peared;  and  Conon,  an  astronomer,  to  make 
his  court  to  the  queen,  publicly  reported  that 
Jupiter  had  carried  them  away,  and  had  made 
them  a  constellation.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
her  own  son,  B.  C.  221.  Catull.  67. — Hygin . 

P.  A.  2,  c.  24. — Justin.  26,  c.  3. - This  name 

is  common  to  many  of  the  queens  and  prin¬ 
cesses  in  the  Ptolemean  family  in  Egypt. - A 

city  of  Lybia.  Strab. — Mela,  3,  c.  8. - Two 

towns  of  Arabia.  Strab.  16. - One  in  Egypt, 

- Another  near  the  Syrtes,  &c.  Id.  17. 


BerenIcis,  a  part  of  Africa,  near  the  town 
cf  Berenice.  Lucan.  9,  v.  523. 

Bergion  and  Albion,  two  giants,  6ons  of 
Neptune,  who  opposed  Hercules  as  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  were  killed 
with  stones  from  heaven.  Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Berg  1st  An  i,  a  people  of  Spain.  Liv.  34, 
c.  16. 

Beris  and  Baris,  a  river  of  Cappadocia. 

- A  mountain  of  Armenia. 

Bermius,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia.  He- 
rodat.  8,  c.  138. 

Beroe,  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurus,  nurse 
ro  Semele.  Juno  assumed  her  shape  when  she 
persuaded  Semele  not  to  grant  her  favours  to 
Jupiter,  if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  majesty  of  a 
god.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  278. — -The  wife  of 
Doryclus,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  Iris  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the 
Trojan  women  to  burn  the  fleet  of  iEneas  in 

Sicily.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  620. - One  of  the 

Oceanides,  attendant  upon  Cyrene.  Virg.  G. 
4,  341. 

Bercea,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Cic.  Pis.  36. 
BeronIce.  Vid.  Berenice. 

BepOsus,  a  native  of  Babylon,  priest  to  Be- 
lus.  He  passed  into  Greece,  and  remained  a 
long  time  at  Athens.  He  composed  an  history 
of  Cbaldaea,  and  signalized  himself  by  his  astro¬ 
nomical  predictions,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
learning  with  a  statue  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Athens.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
precisely  known,  though  some  fix  it  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  or  268  years  B.  C.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  Chaldaean  history  are  preserved  by 
Josephus,  contra  A ppiun.  & \  in  Antiq.  Jud.  105. 
The  book  that  is  now  extant  under  his  name, 
and  speaks  of  kings  that  never  existed,  is  a 
supposititious  fabrication. 

Berrhcea,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Thucyd. 

1 ,  c.  61 . 

BerYtus,  now  Bernt,  an  ancient  town  of 
Phoenicia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
famous  in  the  aga  of  Justinian  for  the  study  of 
law.  ‘ 

Besa,  a  fountain  in  Thessaly.  Strab.  8. 
Besidia:,  a  town  of  the  Brutii.  Liv.  30, 
c.  19. 

Besippo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Boetica,  where 
Mela  was  born.  Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

Besst,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Strymon,  who  live  upon  rapine.  Ovid.  Trist. 
4,  el.  1,  v.  67. — Herodot. 7,  c.  111. 

Bessus,  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  seised  Darius,  his  sove¬ 
reign,  and  put  him  to  death.  After  this  murder, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  some  time 
after  brought  before  Alexander,  who  gave  him  to 
Oxtares,  the  brother  of  Darius.  The  prince  or¬ 
dered  his  hands  and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and  his 
body  to  be  exposed  on  a  cross,  and  shot  at  by 
the  soldiers.  Justin ■  12,  c.  5. — Curt.  6  &  7. 

- A  parricide  who  discovered  the  murder  he 

and  committed,  upon  destroying  a  nest  of  swal- 
b  ws,  which,  as  he  observed,  reproached  him 
of  his  crime.  Pint. 

L.  Rkbtia,  a  seditious  Roman*  who  conspired 
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with  Cataline  against  his  country.  Cic •  3 ,  in 
Phil. 

Betis,  a  river  in  Spain.- - A  governor  of 

Gaza,  who  bravely  defended  himself  against 
Alexander,  for  which  he  was  treated  with 
cruelty  by  the  conqueror. 

Beturia,  a  country  in  Spain. 

Bia,  a  daughter  of  Pallas  by  Styx.  Apollod. 
1,  c.  2. 

BiAnor,  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Manto  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  received  the  surname 
of  Ocnus,  and  reigned  over  Etruria.  He  built 
a  town  which  he  called  Mantua,  after  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  name.  His  tomb  was  seen  in  the  age  of 
Virgil,  on  the  road  between  Mantua  and  Andes 

Virg.  Eel.  9,  v.  60. - A  Trojan  chief  killed  bt 

Agamemnon.  Homer.  II.  11,  v.  92. - 'A 

centaur  killed  by  Theseus.  Ovid.  Met.  12, 
v.  342. 

Bias,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  was 
king  of  Argos,  and  brother  to  the  famous  sooth¬ 
sayer  Melampus.  He  fell  in  lo  ve  with  Perone, 
daughter  of  Nelus,  king  of  Pylos  ;  but  the  fa¬ 
ther  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
before  he  received  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus.  Me¬ 
lampus,  at  his  brother’s  request,  went  to  seize 
the  oxen,  and  was  caught  in  the  fact.  He, 
however,  one  year  after  received  his  liberty 
from  Iphiclus,  who  presented  him  with  his  oxen 
as  a  reward  for  his  great  sendees.  Bias  re¬ 
ceived  the  oxen  from  his  brother,  and  obliged 
Neleus  to  give  him  liis  daughter  in  marriage. 
Homer.  Od.  11. —  Pans.  2,  c.  6  &  18.  1.  4,  c.  34. 

— Apollod.  1,  c.  9. - A  Grecian  prince,  who 

went  to  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  11.  4,  v.  13  6c 

20. - A  river  of  Peloponnesus.  Paus.  4,  c. 

34. - One  of  the  seven  wdse  men  of  Greece, 

son  to  Teutamidas,  born  at  Prieue,  which  he 
long  saved  from  ruin.  He  flourished  B.  C.  566, 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  grandson,  who  beg¬ 
ged  a  favour  of  him  for  one  of  his  friends.  l)iog. 
1. — Pint,  in  Symp. — Val.  Max.  7,  c.  2. — Paus. 
10,  c.  24. 

BibAculus,  (M.  Furius)  a  Latin  poet,  in  tuo 
age  of  Cicero.  He  composed  annals  in  iambic 
verses,  and  WTOte  epigrams  and  other  poems 
now  lost.  Horat.  2,  sat.  5,  v.  41. — QuintiU  10. 
— A  pretor,  &c.  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. 

Biblia  and  Bili.ia,  a  Roman  lady  famous 
lor  her  chastity.  She  married  Duillius. 

Biblis,  a  woman  who  became  enamoured  of 
her  brother  Caunus,  and  was  changed  into  a 
fountain  near  Miletus.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  662. 

Biblina,  a  country  of  Thrace. 

Biblus,  a  city  of  Phoenicia.  Curt  .  4. 

Bibracte,  a  large  town  of  the  Hedui  in 
Gaul,  where  Caesar  often  wintered.  Cces.  bell. 
G.  7,  c.  55,  &c. 

Bibumjs,  a  son  of  Calpurnius  Bibulus  by 
Portia,  Cato’s  daughter.  He  was  Caesar’s  col¬ 
league  in  the  consulship,  but  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  state,  according  to  the  distich 
mentioned  by  Sueion  in  Jul.  c.  20. 

Non  Bibnloquicquamnuper,sed  Ca  save  factum  est . 

Nam  Bibulo  fieri  consule  nil  nemini. ■—■One  o 
the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that  name.  1  Sat 
10,  v.  86. 
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Bicbs,  a  marsh  neat  the  Palus  Mceotis. 
Place.  6,  v.  68. 

Bicon,  a  Greek  who  assassinated  Atheno- 
dorus,  because  he  made  himself  master  of  a 
jolony  which  Alexander  had  left  at  Bactra. 
Curt.  9,  c.  7. 

BicornIger,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Bicornis,  the  name  of  Alexander  among  the 
Arabians. 

Biformis,  (two  forms,)  a  surname  of  Bac¬ 
chus  and  of  Janus.  Bacchus  received  it  be¬ 
cause  he  changed  himself  into  an  old  woman, 
to  fly  from  the  persecution  of  Juno,  or  perhaps 
Decause  he  was  represented  sometimes  as  a 
young  and  sometimes  as  an  old  man. 

Bifrons,  a  surname  of  Janus,  because  he 
was  represented  with  two  faces  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  acquainted  with  the  past  and  future. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  180. 

BilbIlis,  a  town  of  Celtiberia,  where  Mar¬ 
tial  was  born.  Mart.  1,  ep.  50. - A  river  of 

Spain.  Justin.  44,  c.  3. 

Bimater,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  that  he  had  two  mothers,  because  when  he 
was  taken  from  his  mother’s  womb,  he  was 
placed  on  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupiter.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  12. 


Bin  gium,  a  town  of  Germany.  Tacit.  Hist. 
4,  c.  70. 


Bion,  a  philosopher  and  sophist  of  Borys- 
thenes  in  Scythia,  who  rendered  himself  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  poetry,  music,  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  He  made  every  body  the  object  of  his 
satire,  and  rendered  his  compositions  distin¬ 
guished  for  clearness  of  expression,  for  face¬ 
tiousness,  wit,  and  pleasantry.  He  died  241 

B.  C.  T)iog.  in  vita. - A  Greek  poet  of 

Smyrna,  who  wrote  pastorals  in  an  elegant 
style.  Moschus,  his  friend  and  disciple,  men¬ 
tions  in  an  elegiac  poem,  that  he  died  by  poi¬ 
son,  about  300  years  B.  C.  Idyllia  are  written 
with  elegance  and  simplicity,  purity  and  ease, 
and  they  abound  with  correct  images,  such  as 
the  view  of  the  country  may  inspire.  There 
are  many  good  editions  of  this  poet’s  works, 
generally  printed  by  those  of  Moschus,  the  best 
of  which  may  be  that  of  Heskin,  8vo.  Oxon.  1748. 

- -A  soldier  in  Alexander’s  army,  &c.  Curt. 

4,  c.  13. - -A  native  of  Propontis. - A  man 

of  Syracuse,  who  wrote  on  rhetoric. - A  na¬ 

tive  of  Abdera,  disciple  to  Democritus.  He 
first  found  out  that  there  were  certain  parts  of  the 
tarth  where  there  were  six  months  of  perpetual 

light  and  darkness  alternately. - A  man  of 

$oli,  who  composed  an  history  of  ALthopia. 
"7  "Another  who  wrote  nine  books  on  rheto¬ 
ric,  wdiich  he  called  by  the  names  of  the  muses. 
Diog.  4. 


Bxrrhls.  Vid.  Coelius. 

Bisalt pl,  a  people  of  Scythia,  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Thrace,  or  Macedonia  Their 
muntry  is  called  Bisaltia.  Liv.  45,  c.  29. — 
Flbi.  4,  c.  10. 

B;  5 altes,  a  man  of  Abydos,  &c.  Herodot. 
c.  26. 


Bisaltes,  a  patronymic  of  Theophane,  by 
yvhom  Neptune,  under  the  form  of  a  ram,  had 
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fixe  golden  ram.  Ovid.  Met.  6.  v.  lL7.~Hvain 
lab.  188.  ** 

Bisantiie,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont.  He - 
rodot.  7,  c.  137. 

Biston,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirhoe,  built 
Bistonia  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thracians  are 

often  called  Bistones.  Herodot.  7,  c.  110. _ 

Plin.  4,  c.  14. — Lucan.  7,  v.  569. 

BistOnis,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera. 
Herod  t.  7,  c.  109. 

Bithus.  lid.  Bacchius. 

Bithya:,  a  certain  race  of  women  in  Scy¬ 
thia,  whose  eyes,  as  Pliny  reports,  1.  7,  c.  2. 
killed  those  who  gazed  upon  them  for  some 
time. 

BithynIa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  fox- 
merly  called  Bebrycia.  It  was  bounded  by  the 
Euxine  on  the  north,  on  the  south  by  Phi’ygia 
and  Mysia,  on  the  wrest  by  the  Propontis,  and 
the  east  by  Paphlagonia.  The  country  was  first 
invaded  by  the  Thracians,  under  Bithynus  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Bithy- 
nia.  It  was  once  a  powerful  kingdom.  Struh. 
}2.— Herodot.  7,  c.  75.~Mela,  1  &  2.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Paus.  8,  c.  9,  the  inhabitants  w'ere  de¬ 
scended  from  Mantinea  in  Peloponnesus. 

Bitias,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Alcanor  and  Hierr 
brought  up  in  a  wood  sacred  to  Jupiter.  He 
followed  the  fortune  of  AEneas,  and,  with  his 
brother,  -was  killed  by  the  Rutuli  in  Italy.  Viro-. 

JEn.  9,  v.  672,  &c. - One  of  Dido’s  lovers, 

present  when  Hineas  and  the  Trojans  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  queen.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  742 
Biton.  Vid .  Cleobis. 

Bituitus,  a  king  of  the  Allobroges,  con¬ 
quered  by  a  small  number  of  Romans,  6lc.  Val. 
Max.  9,  c.  6. — Flor.  3,  c.  2. 

Bituntum,  a  town  of  Spain.  Mart.  4, 
ep.  55. 

BiturIges,  a  people  of  Gaul,  divided  from 
the  AEdui  by  the  ligeris.  Cas.  bell.  G.  7,  c.  21. 

Bit u Rico m,  a  town  of  Gaul,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Belgm.  Strab.  4. 

Bizia,  a  citadel  near  Rhodope  belonging  to 
the  kings  of  Thrace.  Tereus  was  born  there. 

Bla:na,  a  fruitful  country  of  Pontus,  where 
the  general  of  Mithridates  Eupator  destroyed 
the  forces  of  Nicomedes  the  Bithynian.  Strab. 
12. 

Blxesu,  two  Romans  who  killed  themselves 
because  Tiberius  deprived  them  of  the  priest¬ 
hood.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  40. 

Bun.  Bljesus,  a  governor  of  Gaul.  Tacit. 
Blandexona,  a  place  near  Placentia.  Cic 
2,  ep.  15,  ad  Quin. 

Blandusia,  a  fountain  on  the  borders  of  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  near  Mandena,  Horace’ 
country  seat.  Horat.  3,  od.  13. 

Blastophcenices,  a  people  of  Lusitania. 

Appian. 

Blemmyes,  a  people  of  Africa,  who,  a«  is 
fabulously  reported,  had  no  heads,  but  ha,, 
eyes  and  mouth  placed  in  the  breast.  Heivdox 
4,  c.  85l — Mela,  x,  c.  4. 

BlenIna,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paus  8,  c, 
27. 

Blitius  Ca  runiNFs,  was  banished  into 


B  (E 

the  .dEgean  sea  after  Piso’s  conspiracy,  &c. 
Tacit.  15,  Ann.  c.  71. 

Blucium,  a  castle  where  king  Dejotarus 
kept  his  treasures  in  Bitliynia.  Strab.  12. 
Boadicea.  Vid.  Boudicea. 

Bo*  anil  Boea,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Paus.  3, 

c.  21. 

Boagrius,  a  river  of  Locris.  Strab.  9. 

Boca  lias,  a  river  in  the  island  ol  Salamis. 
Boccar,  a  king  of  Mauritania.  Juv.  4,  v. 
90,  applies  the  word  in  a  general  sense  to  any 
native  of  Africa. 

BocchOris,  a  wise  king  and  legislator  of 
Egypt.  Diorl.  1 . 

Bocchus,  a  king  of  Getulia,  in  alliance  with 


B  O 

solute  among  the  Getae,  by  the  strictness  of  his 

discipline.  Strab.  7. 

Boethius,  a  celebrated  Reman,  punished 
with  death,  on  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  by 
Theodoric  king  of  the  Ostogoths,  A.  D.  525 
It  was  during  liis  imprisonment  that  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  treatise  de  consolations  philosophic. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Hage- 
nau,  4to.  1491,  or  that  of  L.  Bat.  1671,  with 
the  notis  variorum. 

Boetus,  a  foolish  poet  of  Tarsus,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Strab.  14. 
-A  river  of  Spain. 


Boeus,  one  of  the  Heraclidae. 

_  Boges  and  Bges,  a  Persian,  who  destroyed 

Rome,  who  perfidiously  delivered  Jugurtha  to  I  himself  and  family  when  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Maxius.  Sallust.  Jug.  u  J  ±  n  ~  D""  °  °  *  a 


-Paterc.  2,  c.  12. 

Bon  uni,  a  people  of  Britain  who  surren¬ 
dered  to  Claudius  Caisar. 

Boduagnatus,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii,  when 
Cajsar  made  war  against  them.  Cas.  bell.  G. 
2,  v.  23. 

Boea.  Vid.  Bo*. 

Bcebe,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Ovid.  Met.  7, 
fab.  5. - A  lake  of  Crete.  Strab.  9. 

BcebEis,  a  lake  of  Thessaly  near  mount 
Ossa.  Lucan.  7,  v.  176. 

Biecia  lex,  was  enacted  to  elect  four  pre- 
tors  every  year. - Another  to  insure  proprie¬ 
tors  in  the  possession  of  their  lands. - Ano¬ 

ther,  A.  U.  C.  571,  against  using  biibes  at 
elections. 


mans.  Herodot.  7,  c.  107. — Paus.  8,  c.  8. 

Bogud,  a  king  of  Mauritania  in  the  interest 
of  Caesar.  Ccs.  Alex.  59. 

Bogus,  a  king  of  the  Maurusii,  present  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  Strub.  8. 

Bon,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  Cm.  bell.  G. 

1,  c.  28.  1.  7,  c.  17. - A  people  of  Italy  near 

the  Padus.  Sil.  4,  v.  158.  H 

Bojocalus,  a  general  of  the  Gei'mans  in 
the  age  of  Tiberius,  &cc.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  5. 

Bola,  a  town  of  the  TEqui  in  Italy.  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  v.  775. 

Bolbe,  a  marsh  near  Mygdonia.  Thucyd. 
1,  c.  58 

BolbitInum,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Nuucratis 
was  built  near  it.  Herodot.  2,  c.  17. 

Bolgius,  a  general  of  Gaul,  in  an  expedition 
against  Ptolemy  king  of  Macedonia.  Paus.  10, 
c.  19. 

BolIna,  a  virgin  of  Achaia,  who  rejected 


Boedromia,  an  Athenian  lestival  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  the  assistance  which  the 
people  of  Athens  received  in  the  reign  of 
Erechtlxeus,  from  Inon  son  of  Xuthus,  when 
their  country  was  invaded  by  Eumolpus  son  of  I  the  addresses  of  Apollo,  and  threw  herself  into 
Neptune.  The  word  is  derived  ano  tov  f3orj-  |  the  sea  to  avoid  his  importunities.  The  god 
dpopeiv,  coming  to  help.  Plutarch  in  Thes.  men 
tions  it  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which 
Theseus  obtained  over  the  Amazons  in  a  month, 
called  at  Athens  Boedromion 

Bceotarch*,  the  chief  magistrate  in  Bccotia. 

Liv.  42,  c.  43. 

Bceotia,  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  on 


made  her  immortal.  There  is  a  city  which 
bears  her  name  in  Achaia.  Paus.  7,  c.  23. 

Bolinjeus,  a  river  near  Bolina.  Paus.  7,  c. 
23. 

Bolissus,  a  town  and  island  near  Chios. 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  24. 

*  Bollanus,  a  man  whom  Horace  represents, 
the  north  by  Phocis,”  south  by  Attica,  east  by  I  1  Sat.  9,  v.  11,  as  of  the  most  irascible  temper, 
Euboea,  and  west  by  the  bay  of  Corinth.  It  and  the  most  inimical  to  loquacity, 
has  been  successively  called  Aonia,  Mesapia, 

Hyantis,  Ogvgia,  and  Cadmeis,  and  now  iorms 
a  part  of  Lividia.  It  was  called  Bceotia,  from 
Boeotis  son  of  I  tonus ;  or,  according  to  others, 
a  bove,  from  a  cow,  by  which  Cadmus  was  led 
into  the  country  where  he  built  Thebes.  The 
inhabitants  were  reckoned  rude  and  illiterate, 


Bolus,  a  king  of  the  Cimbri,  who  killed  a 
Roman  ambassador.  Liv.  ep.  67. 

Bojiiensls,  a  people  near  ^Etolia.  Thucyd. 
3,  c.  96. 

Bomilcar,  a  Carthaginian  general,  son  of 
Amilcar.  He  was  suspected  of  conspiracy 
with  Agathocles,  and  hung  in  the  forum  where 
fonder  of  bodily  strength  than  of  mental  excel-  1  he  had  received  all  his  dignity.  Diod.  26.- 

lence ;  yet  their  country  produced  many  illus-  Justin.  22,  c.  7. - An  African,  for  some  time 

trious  men,  such  as  Pindar,  Hesiod,  Plutarch,  the  instrument  of  all  Jugurtlia’s  cruelties.  He 
&c.  The  mountains  of  Bccotia,  particularly  conspired  against  Jugurtha,  who  put  him  to 
Helicon,  were  frequented  by  the  Muses,  to  death.  Sallust.  Jug. 


whom  also  many  of  their  fountains  and  rivers 
were  consecrated.  Herodot.  2,  c.  49.  1.  5,  c. 
57. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  10.- — Paus.  9,  c.  1,  &c. — 
C.  Nep.  7,  c.  11. — Strub.  9. — Justin.  3,  c.  6.  1. 
8,  c.  4. — Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  244. — Diod.  19. 

BceOtus,  a  son  of  ltonus  by  Menalippa. 
Paus.  9,  c.  1. 

Bot.orobistas,  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
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BomonIc*,  youths  that  were  whipped  at 
the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia  during  the  festivals 
of  the  goddess.  He  who  bore  the  lash  of  the 
whip  with  the  greatest  patience,  and  without 
uttering  a  groan,  was  declared  victorious,  and 
received  an  honourable  prize.  Paus.  3,  c.  16. 
— Plut.  in  Lyc. 

Bona  Dea,  a  name  given  to  Opa,  Vesta, 


Cybele,  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  by  the  La¬ 
tins,  to  Fauna  or  Fatua.  This  goddess  was  so 
chaste,  that  no  man  but  her  husband  saw  her 
after  her  marriage ;  from  which  reason,  her 
festivals  -were  celebrated  only  in  the  night  by 
the  Roman  matrons  in  their  houses,  and  all 
the  statues  of  the  men  were  carefully  covered 
with  a  veil  where  the  ceremonies  were  ob¬ 
served.  Jav.  6,  v.  213. — Propert.  4,  el.  10,  v. 
25. — Ovid,  de  art.  am.  3,  v.  637. 

BonOnia,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine.  Val.  Mat.  8,  c.  1. — Ital.  8,  v.  599. 

Bonosius,  an  officer  of  Probus,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  imperial  purple  in  Gaul. 

Bonus  Eventus,  a  Roman  deity,  whose 
worship  wras  first  introduced  by  the  peasants, 
lie  was  represented  holding  a  cup  in  his  right 
hand,  and  in  his  left  ears  of  com.  Varro  de 
R.  R.  1. — Pan.  34,  c.  8. 

Boosura,  (bovis  cauda),  a  town  of  Cyprus, 
vliere  Venus  had  *ja  ancient  temple.  Strab. 

Bootes,  a  northern  constellation  near  the 
vjrsa  Major,  also  called  Bubulcus  and  Arcto- 
vihylax.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  Icarus,  the 
father  of  Erigone,  who  was  killed  by  shepherds 
for  inebriating  them.  Others  maintain  that  it 
is  Areas,  whom  Jupiter  placed  in  heaven.  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  v.  405. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  42. 

BoOtus  and  Bceotus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
Menalippe,  exposed  by  his  mother,  but  pre¬ 
served  by  shepherds.  Hygin.  fab.  186. 

Borea,  a  town  taken  by  Sext.  Pompey.  Ck. 
16.  ad.  Att.  ep.  4. 

Boreades,  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the 
priesthood  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Diod.  1  &  2. 

Boresa,  the  name  of  the  north  wind  blowing 
Vom  the  Hyperborean  mountains.  According 
to  the  poets,  he  was  son  of  Astraeus  and 
Aurora ;  others  make  him  son  of  the  Strymon. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  Hyacintlius,  [  Vid . 
Hyacinthus .]  and  carried  away  Orithya,  who 
.efused  to  receive  his  addresses,  and  by  her  he 
had  Zetes  and  Calais,  Cleopatra  and  Chione. 
He  was  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and  represented 
with  wings  and  white  hair.  The  Athenians 
dedicated  altars  to  him,  and  to  the  winds, 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Europe.  Boreas  changed 
himself  into  a  horse,  to  unite  himself  with  the 
mares  of  Dardanus,  by  which  he  had  twelve 
mares  so  swift  that  they  ran,  or  rather  flew 
over  the  sea,  without  hardly  wetting  their  feet. 
Homer.  II.  20,  v.  222. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  379. 
— Apollod.  3,  c.  15. — Herodot.  7,  c.  189. — Ovid. 
Met.  6,  v.  700. 

Boreasmi,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Boreas,  who,  as  the  Athenians  supposed,  was 
related  to  them  on  account  of  his  marriage 
with  Omliya,  the  daughter  of  one  of  tlieir 
kings.  They  attributed  the  overthrow  of  the 
enemy’s  fleet  to  the  respect  which  he  paid  to 
his  wife’s  native  country.  There  were  also 
sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  in  honour 
of  Boreas.  Pans.  Attic.  Arcad. 

Boreus,  a  Persian,  6cc«  Polytm.  7,  c.  40. 

Borges,  a  Persian  who  burnt  himself  rather 


than  submit  to  the  enemy,  &c.  Polyccn.  7,  o* 

24. 

Bornos,  a  place  of  'Thrace.  C.  Nep.  in  Alcib 
c.  7. 

Borsippa,  a  town  of  Babylouia,  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  Diana.  The  inhabitants  eat  bats. 
Strab.  16. 

Borus,  a  son  of  Perieres,  who  married  Poly- 
dora  the  daughter  of  Peleus.  Ap<>llod.  3,  c.  13. 
— Homer.  II.  16,  v.  177. 

BorysthEnes,  a  large  river  of  Scythia, 
falling  into  the  Euxine  sea,  now  called,  the 
Dnieper,  and  inferior  to  no  other  European 
river  but  the  Danube,  according  to  Herodotus  4, 

c.  45,  &c. - There  was  a  city  of  the  same 

name  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  built  by  a 
colony  of  Milesians  655  years  before,  the  Christ¬ 
ian  era.  It  was  also  called  01  ba  Savia.  Mela, 
2,  c.  1  &  7. - A  horse  with  which  the  em¬ 

peror  Adrian  used  to  hunt.  At  his  death  he 
was  honoured  with  a  monument.  Diod. 

Bosphorus  and  Bosporus,  two  narrow 
straits,  situate  at  the  confines  of  .Europe  and 
Asia.  One  was  called  Cimmerian,  and  joined 
the  Palus  Mceotis  to  the  Euxine,  and  is  called 
by  the  moderns  the  strait  of  Caffa ;  and  the 
other,  which  was  called  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
and  by  the  moderns  the  strait  of  C<  mstantino- 
ple,  made  a  communication  between  the  Euxine 
sea  and  the  Propontis.  The  word  is  derived 
from  Boog  i ropog,  bovis  meatus,  because,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  narrowness,  an  ox  could  easily  cross 
it.  Cocks  were  heard  to  crow,  and  dogs  to 
bark,  from  the  opposite  banks,  and.  in  a  calm 
day  persons  could  talk  one  to  the  other.  Plin. 
4,  c.  12.  1.  6,  c.  1. — Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  4,  v. 
49. — Mela,  1,  c.  4. — Strab.  12. — Herodot.  4,  c 
85. 

Bottia,  a  colony  of  Macedonians  iu  Thrace 
The  people  were  called  Bottirei.  Plin.  4,  c.  1. 
— Herodot.  7,  c.  185,  &c. — Thucyd.  2,  v  .  99. 

Botti.eis,  a  country  at  the  north  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  on  the  bay  of  Therma.  Hemiot.  7,  c 
123,  &lc. 

Boudicea,  a  queen  in  Britain,  who  rebelled 
upon  being  insulted  by  the  Romans.  She  poi¬ 
soned  herself  when  conquered.  Tacit.  Ann. 
14,  c.  31. 

BouiAnum,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Sam- 
nites.  Liv.  9,  c.  28. 

Bovill®,  a  town  of  Latium  sear  Rome. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  607. - Another  in  Campania. 

Brachmanes,  Indian  philosophers,  A\ho  de¬ 
rive  their  name  from  Brahma,  one  of  the  three 
beings  whom  God,  according  to  their  theology, 
created,  and  Avith  whose  assistance  he  formed 
the  world.  They  devoted  themselves  totally  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  were  accustomed 
from  their  youth  to  endure  labours,  and  to  live 
with  frugality  and  abstinence.  They  never  eat 
flesh,  and  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine,  and 
all  carnal  enjoyments.  After  they  had  spent 
37  years  in  the  greatest  trials,  they  were  per 
mitted  to  marry,  and  indulge  themselves  in 
more  free  and  unbounded  manner.  According 
to  modem  authors,  Brahma  is  the  parent  of  all 
mankind,  and  he  produced  as  many  worlds  at 


there  are  parts  In  the  body,  which  they  reckoned 
14.  They  believed  that  there  were  seven  seas, 
of  water,  milk,  curds,  butter,  salt,  sugar,  and 
wine,  each  blessed  with  its  particular  paradise. 
Strab.  1.5. — Diod.  17. 

Bp.jEsta,  a  daughter  of  Cinyra  and  Metharme. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

BranchiAdes,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

BranciiIDjC,  a  people  of  Asia  near  the  river 
Oxus,  put  to  the  sword  by  Alexander.  They 
were  originally  of  Miletus,  near  the  temple  of 
Branchus,  but  had  been  iemoved  from  thence 

by  Xerxes.  Strab.  11. —  Curt.  7,  c.  5. - The 

priests  of  Apollo  Didynueus.  P/m.  5,  c.  29. 

BranchyllIdes,  a  chief  of  the  Boeotians. 
Pans.  9,  c.  13. 

Branchus,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  beloved  by 
Apollo,  who  gave  him  the  power  of  prophecy. 
He  gave  oracles  at  Didyme,  which  became  in¬ 
ferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian  oracles,  except 
Delphi,  and  which  exchanged  the  name  of' 
Didymean  to  that  of  Branchidae.  The  temple, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  set  fire  by  Xerxes,  who 
took  possession  of  the  riches  it  coutained,  and 
transported  the  people  into  Sogdiana,  where 
they  built  a  city,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed 
by  Alexander.  Strab.  16. — Stat.  Theb.  3,  v. 
479. — Lucian,  de  Dome. 

Bra  si  a:,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Paus.  3,  c.  24. 

Bra sid as,  a  famous  general  of  Lacedaemon, 
son  of  Tellis,  who,  after  many  great  victories 
over  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  died  of 
a  wound  at  Amphipolis,  which  Cleon,  the 
Athenian,  had  besieged,  B.  C.  422.  A  superb 
monument  was  raised  to  his  memory.  Paus. 

3,  c.  24. — Thucyd.  4  &  5. — Diod.  6. - A  man 

of  Cos,  Theocnt.  Id.  7. 

BrasidEia,  festivals  at  Lacedaemon,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Brasidas.  None  but  freemen  born 
Spartans  were  permitted  to  enter  the  lists,  and 
such  as  were  absent  were  fined. 

Bra  ure,  a  woman  who  assisted  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Pittacus,  king  of  the  Edoni.  Thucyd.  4. 
c.  107. 

Brauron,  a  town  of  Attica,  where  Diana 
had  a  temple.  The  goddess  had  three  festivals 
called  Brauronia,  celebrated  once  every  fifth 
year  by  ten  men  who  were  called  iepo7roioi. 
1  hey  sacrificed  a  goat  to  the  goddess,  and  it 
was  usual  to  sing  one  of  the  books  of  Homer’s 
Iliad.  The  most  remarkable  that  attended 
were  young  virgins  in  yellow  gowns,  consecrated 
to  Diana.  They  were  about  ten  years  of  age, 
and  not  under  five,  and  therefore  their  conse¬ 
cration  was  called  dsicarevuv,  from  Su ca,  decern ; 
and  sometimes  apKTivsiv,  as  the  virgins  them¬ 
selves  bore  the  name  of  apicroi,  bears,  from  this 
circumstance.  There  was  a  bear  in  one  of  the 
villages  of  Attica,  so  tame,  that  he  ate  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  played  harmlessly  with 
them.  This  familiarity  lasted  long,  till  a  young 
virgin  treated  the  animal  too  roughly,  and  was 
killed  by  it.  The  virgin’s  brothers  killed  the 
bear,  and  the  country  was  soon  after  visited  by 
a  pestilence.  The  oracle  was  consulted,  and 
the  plague  removed  by  consecrating  virgins  to 
the  service  of  Diana.  This  was  so  faithful 
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observed,  that  no  woman  in  Athens  was  ever 
married  before  a  previous  consecration  to  the 
goddess.  The  statue  of  Diana  of  Tauris, 
which  had  been  brought  into  Greece  by  Iphi 
genia  was  preserved  in  the  town  of  Brauron. 
Xerxes  carried  it  away  when  he  invaded  Greece. 
Paus.  8,  c.  46. — Strab.  9. 

Brenni  and  Breuni,  a  people  of  Noricum 
Horat.  4,  od.  14. 

Brennus,  a  general  of  the  Galli  Senones, 
who  entered  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the 
river  Allia,  and  entered  their  city  without  op¬ 
position.  The  Romans  fled  into  the  capito1, 
and  left  the  whole  city  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemies.  The  Gauls  climbed  the  Tarpeian 
rock  in  the  night,  and  the  capitol  would  have 
been  taken,  had  not  the  Romans  been  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  geese  which  were  before  the 
doors,  and  immediately  repelled  the  enemy. 
Camillus,  who  was  in  banishment,  marched  to 
the  relief  of  his  country,  and  so  totally  defeated 
the  Gauls,  that  not  one  remained  to  carry  the 
news  of  their  destruction.  Liv.  5,  c.  36,  &c. — 

Plut.  in  Camill. - Another  Gaul,  who  made 

an  irruption  into  Greece  with  150,000  men  and 
15,000  horse,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  was  destroyed, 
with  all  his  troops,  by  the  god,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  he  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  intoxication 
B.  C.  278,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Del 
phians.  Pans.  10,  c.  22  &  23. — Justin.  24,  c 
6,  &c. 

Brenthe,  a  ruined  city  of  Arcadia.  Paus. 
8,  c.  28. 

Brescia,  a  city  of  Italy,  who  had  gods  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itself. 

Brettii,  a  people  of  Italy.  Strab.  6. 

Briareus,  a  famous  giant,  son  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads,  and 
was  called  by  men  ^Dgeon,  and  only  by  the 
gods  Briareus.  When  Juno,  Neptune, -and  Mi¬ 
nerva,  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupiter,  Briareus 
ascended  the  heavens,  and  sat  himself  next  to 
him,  and  so  terrified  the  conspirators  by  his 
fierce  and  threatening  looks,  that  they  desisted, 
He  assisted  the  giants  in  their  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  thrown  under  mount  riTtna, 
according  to  some  accounts.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v. 
148. — Apollod.  l,%c.  1. — Homer. II.  1,  v.  403. — 

Virg.  TEn.  6,  v,  287.  1.  10,  v.  565. - A  cyclop, 

made  judge  between  Apollo  and  Neptune,  in 
their  dispute  about  the  isthmus  and  promontory 
of  Corinth.  He  gave  the  former  to  Neptune, 
and  the  latter  to  Apollo.  Paus.  2,  c.  1. 

Brias,  a  town  of  Pisidia. 

Brigantes,  a  people  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain.  Juv.  14,  v.  196. —  Paus.  8,  c.  43. 

BiugantInus,  a  lake  of  Rhaetia  between 
the  Alps,  with  a  town  called  Brigantium 
Plin.  9,  c.  17. 

Brilessus,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  Thucyd 

2,  c.  23. 

BrImo,  ( terror )  a  name  given  to  Proserpine 
and  Hecate.  Propert.  2,  el.  2,  v.  11. 

BrisEis,  a  girl  of  Lyrnessus,  called  al*i* 
Hippodamia.  When  her  country  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks,  and  her  husband  am-i  brother  kilJM 


in  the  fight,  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Achilles,  in 
the  division  of  the  spoils.  Agamemnon  took 
her  away  some  time  after  from  Achilles,  who 
made  a  vow  to  absent  himself  from  the  field 
->f  battle.  Briseis  was  very  faithful  to  Achilles ; 
snd  when  Agamemnon  restored  her  to  him,  he 
swore  lie  had  never  offended  her  chastity. 
Homer.  Jl.  1,  2,  &c. — Ovid.  Heroid.  3,  de  Art. 
Am.  2  &  S.—Propert.  2,  eh  8,  20,  &  22 .—Paus. 
5,  c.  24. — Horat.  2,  od.  4. 

Brises,  a  man  of  Lyrnessus,  brother  to  the 
priest  Chrysses.  His  daughter,  Hippodamia, 
was  called  Briseis  from  him. 

Briseus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  his 
nurse  of  the  same  name,  or  his  temple  at  Brisa, 
a  promontory  of  Lesbos.  Persius.  1,  v.  76. 

Britanni,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  [ Vid . 
Britannia.']  A  nation  in  Gallia  Belgica.  Plin.  4, 
c.  17. 

Britannia,  an  island  in  the  northern  ocean, 
the  greatest  in  Europe,  B.  C.  55,  conquered  by 
J.  Caesar  during  his  Gallic  wars,  and  first  known 
to  be  an  island  by  Agricola,  who  sailed  round 
it.  It  was  a  Roman  province  from  the  time  of 
its  conquest  till  the  448th  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  inhabitants,  in  the  age  of  Caesar, 
used  to  paint  their  bodies,  to  render  themselves 
more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies. 
The  name  of  Britain  was  unknowu  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  before  Caesar  conquered  it.  Cces.  bell.  G. 
4. — Died.  5. — Paus.  1,  c.  33. — Tacit,  in  Agric. 
10.—  P/iti.  34,  c.  17. 

BritannIcus,  a  son  of  Claudius  Caesar  by 
Messalina.  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne  in 
oreference  to  him,  by  means  of  Agrippina, 
and  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  His  corpse 
was  buried  in  the  night ;  but  it  is  said  that  a 
shower  of  rain  washed  away  the  white  paint 
which  the  murderer  had  put  over  his  face,  so 
that  it  appeared  quite  black,  and  discovered 
the  effects  of  poison.  Tacit.  Ann. — Sueton.  in 
Ner.  c.  33. 

Britomartis,  a  beautiful  nymph  of  Crete, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme.  She  was 
loved  by  Minos,  who  pursued  her  so  closely, 
that  to  avoid  his  importunities,  she  threw  her¬ 
self  into  the  sea.  Pans.  2,  c.  30.  1.  3,  c.  14. - 

A  surname  of  Diana. 

Britomarus,  a  chief  of  the  Galli  Insubres, 
conquered  by  JEmilius.  Flor.  2,  c.  4, 

BritOn es,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Juv. 
15,  v.  124. 

Brixellum,  a  town  in  Italy  near  Mantua. 
Tacit.  Hist.  2,  :.  32. 

Brixia,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po. 
Justin.  20,  c.  5. 

Brizo,  the  goddess  of  dreams,  worshipped 
in  Delos. 

BrocubElus,  a  governor  of  Syria,  who  fled 
to  Alexander,  when  Darius  was  murdered  by 
Bessus.  Curt.  5,  c.  13. 

Bro mius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
Eptfiuv,  frendere,  alluding  to  the  groans  which 
Semele  uttered  when  consumed  by  Jupiter’s 

fi-e.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v,  11. - A  son  of  riigyp- 

tus.  A  polled.  2,  c.  1. 

Bromils,  one  of  the  Centaurs.  Ovid.  Met. 
12,  v.  459. 


Brongus,  a  river  falling  into  the  later.  Ho 
rodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Brontes,  (thunder)  one  of  the  Cyclops. 
Virg,  JEn.  8,  v.  425. 

BrontInus  a  Pythagorean  philosopher. - - 

'I  he  father  of  Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras. 
Ding. 

Broteas  and  Ammon,  two  men  famous  for 
their  skill  in  the  cestus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  107. 
- One  of  the  Lapithae. 

Brotheus,  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva, 
who  burned  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  deformity  subjected  him.  Ovid,  in 
lb.  v.  517. 

BructEri,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit . 

Ann.  1,  c.  51. 

Brumalia,  festivals  celebrated  at  Ro.rne  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  about  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember.  They  were  first  instituted  by  Romu¬ 
lus. 

Brandusium,  a  city  of  Calabria,  on  the 
Adriatic  sea,  where  the  Appian  road  was  ter¬ 
minated.  It  was  founded  by  Diomedes  after 
the  Trojan  war,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  by 
Theseus,  with  a  Cretan  colony.  The  Romans 
generally  embarked  at  Brandusium  for  Greece. 
It  is  famous  for  the  birth  of  the  poet  Pacuvius, 
and  the  death  of  Virgil.  Justin.  3,  c.  4.  1.  12, 
c.  2. — Strab.  5. — Cars.  bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  24.  Cic. 
ad  Attic.  4,  ep.  1. 

Brijtidius,  a  man  dragged  to  prison  in 
Juvenal’s  ago,  on  suspicion  of  his  favouring 
Sejanus.  Juv.  10,  v.  82. 

Brutii,  a  people  in  the  farthest  parts  of 
Italy,  who  were  originally  shepherds  of  the 
Lucanians,  but  revolted,  and  went  in  quest  of 
a  settlement.  They  received  the  name  of  Brutiif 
from  their  stupidity  and  cowardice  in  sub- 
mitting,  without  opposition,  to  Annibal  in  the 
2d  Punic  war.  They  were  ever  after  held  in 
the  greatest  disgrace,  and  employed  in  every 
servile  work.  Justin.  23,  c.  9.—  Strab.  6. — 
Died.  16. 

Brutulus,  a  Samnite,  who  killed  himself, 
upon  being  delivered  to  the  Romans  for  vio¬ 
lating  a  treaty.  Liv.  8,  c.  39. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
Tarquinia  second  daughter  of  Tarquin  Priscus. 
The  father,  with  his  eldest  son,  were  murdered 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud ;  and  Lucius,  unable  to 
revenge  their  death,  pretended  to  be  insane. 
The  artifice  saved  his  life  ;  he  was  called  Brutus 
for  his  stupidity,  which  he  however  soon  after 
shewed  to  be  feigned.  When  Lucretia  killed 
herself,  B.  C.  509,  in  consequence  of  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  Tarquin,  Brutus  snatched  the  dagger 
from  the  wound,  and  swore,  upon  the  reeking 
blade,  immortal  hatred  to  the  royal  family 
His  example  was  followed ;  the  Tarquins  were 
proscribed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  the 
royal  authority  vested  in  the  hands  of  consuls 
chosen  from  patrician  families.  Brutus,  in  his 
consular  office,  made  the  people  swear  they 
never  would  again  submit  to  kingly  authority ; 
but  the  first  who  violated  their  oath  were  in  his 
own  family.  His  sons  conspired  with  the  Tus¬ 
can  ambassador  to  restore  the  Tarquins;  and 
when  discovered,  they  were  tried  and  con- 
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demned  before  their  father,  who  himself  at¬ 
tended  at  their  execution.  Some  time  after, 
in  a  combat  that  was  fought  between  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  Tarquius,  Brutus  engaged  with  Aruns, 
and  so  fierce  was  the  attack  that  they  pierced 
one  another  at  the  same  time.  The  dead  body 
was  brought  to  Rome,  and  received  as  in 
triumph ;  a  funeral  oration  was  spoken  over  it, 
and  the  Roman  matrons  showed  their  grief  by 
mourning  a  year  for  the  father  of  the  republic. 
Flor.  1,  c.  9. — Liv.  1,  c.  56.  1.  2,  c.  1,  &c. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  4  &  5. — C.  Nep.  iri  Attic.  8. —  Virg. 

JEa.  6,  v.  818. — Plut.  in  Brut,  and  Ccrs. - 

Marcus  Junius,  father  of  Caesar’s  murderer, 
wrote  three  books  on  civil  law.  He  followed 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  was  conquered  by 
Pornpqy.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  he  was 
besieged  in  Mutina  by  Pompey,  to  whom  he 
surrendered,  and  by  whose  orders  he  was  put 
to  death.  He  had  married  Servilia,  Cato’s  sister, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Cic. 

dc  Oral.  c.  55. —  Plut.  in  Brut. - His  son  of 

the.  same  name  by  Servilia  was  lineally  de¬ 
scended  from  J.  Brutus,  who  expelled  the  Tar- 
quins  from  Rome.  He  seemed  to  inherit  the 
republican  principle  of  his  great  progenitor, 
and  in  the  civil  wars  joined  himself  to  the  side 
of  Pompey,  though  he  was  his  father’s  mur¬ 
derer,  only  because  he  looked  upon  him  as 
more  just  and  candid  in  his  claims.  At  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  not  only  spared  the 
life  of  Brutus,  hut  he  made  him  one  of  his 
most  faithful  friends  He  however  forgot  this, 
because  Caesar  aspired  to  tyranny.  He  con¬ 
spired  with  many  of  the  most  illustrious  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rome  against  the  tyrant,  and  stabbed 
him  in  Pompey’s  Basilica.  The  tumult  which 
this  murder  occasioned  was  great;  the  con¬ 
spirators  lied  to  the  capitol,  and  by  proclaiming 
freedom  and  liberty  to  the  populace,  they  re¬ 
established  tranquillity  in  the  city.  Antony, 
whom  Brutus,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his 
associates,  refused  to  seize,  gained  ground  in 
behalf  of  his  friend  Caesar,  and  the  murderers 
were  soon  obliged  to  leave  Rome.  Brutus  re¬ 
tired  into  Greece,  where  he  gained  himself 
many  friends  by  his  arms,  as  well  as  by  per¬ 
suasion,  and  he  was  soon  after  pursued  thither 
by  Antony,  whom  young  Octavius  accompanied. 
A  battle  was  fought  at  Philippi.  Brutus,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  republican 
army,  defeated  the  enemy ;  but  Cassius,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  left,  was  overpowered,  and 
as  he  knew  not  the  situation  of  his  friend,  and 
grew  desperate,  he  ordered  one  of  his  freed- 
men  to  run  him  through.  Brutus  deeply  de¬ 
plored  his  fall,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  grief, 
called  him  the  last  of  the  Romans.  In  another 
battle,  the  wing  which  Brutus  commanded  ob¬ 
tained  a  victory ;  but  the  other  was  defeated, 
and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  soldiers 
of  Antony.  He  however  made  his  escape,  and  soon 
after  fell  upon  his  sword,  B.  C.  42.  Antony 
honoured  him  with  a  magnificent  funeral.  Bru¬ 
tus  is  not  less  celebrated  for  his  literary  talents, 
than  his  valour  in  the  field.  When  he  was  in 
the  camp,  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  was 
employed  in  reading  pngd  writing ;  and  the  day 
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which  preceded  one  of  his  most  bloody  battles* 
while  every  one  was  under  continual  appre¬ 
hensions,  Brutus  calmly  spent  his  hours  till  the 
evening  in  writing  an  epitome  of  Polybius.  He 
was  fond  of  imitating  the  austere  virtues  of 
Cato,  and  in  reading  the  histories  of  nations  lie 
imbibed  those  principles  of  freedom  which 
were  so  eminently  displayed  in  his  political 
career.  He  was  intimate  with  Cicero,  to  whom 
he  would  have  communicated  his  conspiracy, 
had  he  not  been  apprehensive  of  his  great 
timidity.  He  severely  reprimanded  him  in  his 
letters  for  joining  the  side  of  Octavius,  who 
meditated  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Plutarch 
mentions,  that  C'ajsar’s  ghost  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  to  Brutus  in  his  tent,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  meet  him  at  Philippi.  Brutus 
married  Porcia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  who 
killed  herself  by  swallowing  burning  coals  when 
she  heard  the  fate  of  her  husband.  C.  Nep.  in 
Attic. —  Paterc.  2,  c.  48. —  Plut.  in  Brut.  8fc.  Cces. 

1. — Flor.  4. - -D.  Jan.  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar’s 

murderers,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina, 
was  deserted  by  the  legions,  with  which  he 
wished  to  march  against  Antony.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Antony’s  orders,  though  consul 

elect. - Jun.  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the 

people.  Plut. - One  of  Carbo’s  generals. 

Bryas,  a  general  of  the  Argives  against 
Sparta,  put  to  death  by  a  woman,  to  wiiom  he 

had  offered  violence.  Pans.  2,  c.  20. - A 

general  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Herodot.  7,  c 
72. 

Bryaxis,  a  marble  sculptor,  who  assisted  in 
making  the  Mausoleum.  Pans.  1,  c.  40. 

Bryce,  a  daughter  of  Danaus  by  Polyxo* 
Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Bryges,  a  people  of  Thrace,  afterwards 
called  Phryges.  Strab.  7. 

Bryci,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  conquered 
by  Mardonius.  Ilerodot.  6,  c.  45. 

Brysea,  a  town  of  Laconia,  Pans.  3,  c.  20. 

BubacEne,  a  country  of  Asia.  Curt.  5. 

Bubaces,  an  eunuch  of  Darius,  &c.  Curt. 
5,  c.  11. 

Bub  arts,  a  Persian  who  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Amyntas,  against  whom  he  had  been 
sent  with  an  army.  Justin.  7,  c.  13. 

BubastiAcus,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile 

Bubastis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Delta,  where  cats  were  held  in 
great  veneration,  because  Diana  Bubastis,  who 
is  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have 
transformed  herself  into  a  cat  when  the  gods 
fled  into  Egypt.  Herodot.  2,  c.  59,  137,  &  154. 
— Ovid .  Met.  9,  v.  690. 

BubAssus,  a  country  of  Caria,  whence  Bu- 
basides.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  643. 

Bubon,  an  inland  city  of  Lycia.  Plin.  5,  c. 
27. 

Bucepmala,  a  city  of  India,  near  the  Hy- 
daspes,  built  by  Alexander,  in  honoar  of  his 
favourite  horse  Bucephalus.  Curt.  9,  c.  3. — Jus¬ 
tin.  12,  c.  8. — Diod.  17. 

BucephAlus,  a  horse  of  Alexander  s,  wdiase 
head  resembled  that  of  a  bull,  whence  his  name 
(/3ovf  Kt<pa\ o£,  fjovis  ccpU).  Alexander  was 


the  only  one  who  could  mount  on  his  back,  and 
he  always  knelt  down  to  take  up  his  master. 
He  was  present  in  an  engagement  in  As^a, 
where  he  received  a  heavy  wound,  and  hastened 
immediately  out  of  the  battle,  and  dropped 
down  dead  as  soon  as  he  had  set  down  the  king 
in  a  safe  place.  He  was  30  years  old  when  he 
died,  and  Alexander  built  a  city  which  he  called 
after  his  name.  PLut.  in  Alex. — Curt. — Arrian. 
5,  c.  3. — Plin.  8,  c.  42. 

Bucilianus,  one  of  Caesar’s  murderers.  Cic. 
ad  Attic.  14. 

BucolIca,  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of 
die  care  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures  and 
occupations  of  the  rural  life,  with  simplicity 
and  elegance.  The  most  famous  pastoral  wri¬ 
ters  of  antiquity  are  Moschus,  Bion,  Theocritus, 
and  Virgil.  The  invention  of  Bucolics,  or  pas¬ 
toral  poetry,  is  attributed  to  a  shepherd  of  Si¬ 
cily. 

BucolIcum,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
situate  between  the  Sebennytican  and  Men- 
desian  mouths,  and  called  by  Strabo  Phatniti- 
cum.  Herodot.  2,  c.  17. 

Bucolion,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  after  Laias. 

Puns.  8,  c.  5. - A  son  of  Laomedon  and  the 

nymph  of  Calybe. - A  son  of  Hercules  and 

Praxithea.  He  was  also  called  Bucolus. - A 

son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia.  Apollod.  2  & 

3. 

Bucolus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Marse. - 

A  son  of  Hippocoon.  Apollod.  2  &  3. 

Budii,  a  nation  of  Media.  Herodot. 

Bud  Ini,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Id. 

BudOrum,  a  promontory  of  Salamis.  77m- 
cyd.  2,  c.  94. 

Bulis,  a  town  of  Phocis,  built  by  a  colony 

from  Doris.  Paus.  10,  c.  37. - -A  Spartan 

given  up  to  Xerxes,  to  atone  for  the  offence  his 
countrymen  had  done  for  putting  the  king’s 
messengers  to  death.  Herodot.  7,  c.  134,  &c. 

Bullatius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom 
the  poet  addressed,  1  ep.  11,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  travelled  over  part  of  Asia. 

Bumellus,  a  river  of  Assyria.  Curt.  4,  c. 

9. 

Bunea,  a  surname  of  Juno. 

Bun  us,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Alcidamea, 
who  obtained  the  government  of  Corinth  when 
ALetes  went  to  Colchis.  He  built  a  temple  to 
Juno.  Pausan.  2,  c.  3  &  4. 

Bupalus,  a  statuary  of  Glazomenae.  Vid. 
Anthermus. 

Buphagus,  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Thornax, 
killed  by  Diana,  whose  virtue  he  had  attempted. 
A  river  of  Arcadia  bears  his  name.  Paus.  8, 

c.  24. - A  surname  of  Hercules,  given  him 

on  account  of  his  gluttony. 

Buphonia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
at  Athens,  where  an  ox  was  immolated.  Paus. 

,  c.  24. — Mlian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  3.  I 

Buprasium,  a  city,  country,  and  river  of 
Elis.  Homer. 

Buu a,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  from  whom 
Bur  a  and  Buris,  once  a  flourishing  city  in  the 
bay  of  Corinth,  received  its  name.  This  city 
was  destroyed  by  the  sea.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 
293. — Paus.  7,  c.  25. — Strab.  1  <Sc  8. — Diod.  15. 
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Buraicus,  an  epithet  applied  to  Hercules, 

from  his  temple  near  Bura. - A  river  of 

Achaia.  Paus.  7,  c.  25. 

Burrhus  Afranius,  a  chief  of  the  prae¬ 
torian  guards,  put  to  death  by  Nero. — —A  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

Bursa,  the  capital  city  of  Bithynia ;  sup 
posed  to  have  been  called  Prusa,  from  its 
founder,  Prusias.  Strab.  12. 

Bursia,  a  tOvvn  of  Babylonia.  Justin.  12, 
c.  13. 

Busa,  a  woman  of  Apulia  who  entertained 
1000  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Val 
Max.  4,  c.  8. 

Bus*,  a  nation  of  Media.  Herodot.  1. 

BusIris,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busiris  carried 
him  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot.  The 
hero  soon  disentangled  himself,  and  offered  the 
tyrant  and  the  monsters  of  his  cruelty  on  the 
altar.  Many  Egyptian  princes  have  borne  the 
same  name.  One  of  them  built  a  town  called 
Busiris,  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  where  Isis 
had  a  famous  temple.  Herodot.  2,  c.  59  Sc  61. 
— Strab.  17. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  132. — Heroid.  9, 
v.  69. — Plut  in  Thes. — Virg.  G.  3,  v.  5. — Apol¬ 
lod.  2,  c.  5. 

But  a,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Diod.  20. 

Buteo,  a  surname  of  M.  Fabius.  Liv.  30, 
c.  26. - -A  Roman  orator.  Seneca. 

Butes,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus, 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  com¬ 
bat  of  the  cestus.  He  came  to  Sicily,  where 
he  was  received  by  Lycaste,  a  beautiful  harlot, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Eryx.  Lycaste, 
on  account  of  her  beauty,  was  called  Venus; 
hence  Eryx  is  often  called  the  son  of  Venus. 

Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  372. - One  of  the  Argonauts. 

Apollod.  1,  c.  9. - A  Trojan  slain  by  Camilla. 

Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  690. - A  son  of  Boreas  who 

built  Naxos.  Diod.  5. - A  son  of  Pandion 

and  Zeuxippe,  priest  of  Minerva  and  Neptune. 
He  married  Chthonia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus. 

Apollod.  3,  c.  14,  &c. - An  arm  bearer  to  An- 

chises,  and  afterwards  to  Ascanius.  Apollo 
assumed  his  shape  when  he  descended  from 
heaven  to  encourage  Ascanius  to  fight.  Butes 
was  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  647. 
1.  12,  v.  632. - -A  governor  of  Darius,  be¬ 

sieged  by  Conon  the  Athenian. 

ButhrOtum,  a  town  of  Epirus  opposite 
Corcyra,  visited  by  /Eneas,  in  his  way  to  Italy 
from  Troy.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  293. 

Buthr5tus,  a  river  in  Italy. 

Buthyteus,  a  noble  statuary,  disciple  to 
Myron.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Butoa,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Crete.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Butos,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle  of 
Latona.  Herodot.  2,  c.  59  &  63* 

ButorIdes,  an  historian,  who  wrote  con 
cerning  the  pyramids.  Plin.  36,  c.  12. 

Butuntum,  an  inland  town  of  Apulia.  Plin. 
3,  c.  11. 

But  us,  a  son  of  Pandion. 
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BuzYge*,  an  Athenian  who  first  ploughed 
with  harnessed  oxen.  Demophoon  gave  him 
the  palladium  with  which  Diomedes  had  en¬ 
trusted  him,  to  be  carried  to  Athens.  Poly  am. 
i,  c.  5. 

Bybiesia  and  Bybassia,  a  country  of  Ca- 
ria.  Herodot.  1,  c.  174. 

Byblia,  a  name  of  V  enus. 

Byblii,  a  people  of  Syria.  Apollod.  2, 

c.  1. 

Bybi  ts,  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Cyanea. 
She  fell  in  love  with  her  brother  Caunus,  and 
when  he  jefused  to  gratify  her  passion,  she 
destroyed  herself.  Some  say  that  Caunus  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  her,  and  fled  from  his 
country  to  avoid  incest  ;  and  others  report, 
that  he  fled  from  his  sister’s  importunities,  who 
sought  him  all  over  Lyeia  and  Caria,  and  at 
last  sat  down  all  bathed  in  tears,  and  was 
changed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name. 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  284.  Met.  9,  v.  451. — 

Ilygin.  fab.  243. — Pans.  7,  c.  5. - A  small 

island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Bybi/us,  a  town  of  Syria  in  Phoenicia,  where 
Adonis  had  a  temple.  Slrab.  16. 

Bylliones,  a  people  of  Illyricum. 

Byrriius,  a  robber,  famous  for  his  dissipa¬ 
tion.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  69. 

By'rsa,  a  citadel  in  the  middle  of  Carthage, 
on  which  was  the  temple  of  Atsculapius.  As- 
drubal’s  wife  burnt  it  when  the  city  was  taken. 
When  Dido  came  to  Africa,  she  bought  of  the 
inhabitants  as  much  land  as  could  be  encom- 
, passed  by  a  buii’s  hide.  After  the  agreement, 
she  cut  the  hide  in  small  thongs,  and  inclosed 
a  large  piece  of  territory,  on  which  she  built  a 
citadel,  which  she  called  Byrsa  ( Bupcra,  a  hide.) 
Virg.  AEn.  1,  v.  371. — strut).  17. —  Justin.  3  8,  c. 
5. — Fl(n\  2,  c.  15. — Liv.  34,  c.  62. 

Byzacium,  a  country  of  Africa.  » 


Byzantium,  n  town  situate  on  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  fount  ed  by  a  colouy  of  Megara 
under  the  conduct  of  Byzas,  658  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Paterculus  says  it  was  found¬ 
ed  by  the  Milesians,  and  by  tire  Lacedanno- 
nians  according  to  Justin,  and  according  to  Am- 
mianus  by  the  Athenians.  The  pleasantness 
and  convenience  of  its  situation  was  observed 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  made  it  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  328, 
and  called  it  Constantinopolis.  A  number  of 
Greek  writers,  who  have  deserved  or  usurped 
the  name  of  Byzantine  historians,  flourished  at 
Byzantium,  after  the  seat  of  the  empire  had 
been  translated  thither  from  Rome.  Their 
works,  which  more  particularly  relate  to  the 
time  in  which  they  flourished,  and  are  seldom 
read  but  by  those  who  wish  to  form  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  revolutions  of  the  lowrer 
empire,  were  published  in  one  large  collection, 
in  36  vols.  folio,  1648,  &c.  at  Paris,  and  re¬ 
commended  themselves  by  the  notes  and  sup¬ 
plement  of  Du  Fresne  du  Cange.  They  wrere 
likewise  printed  at  Venice  1729,  in  28  vols. 
though  perhaps  this  edition  is  not  so  valuable 
as  that  of  the  French.  Sir  ah.  1. — Paterc.  2,  c. 
15. — C.  Nep.  in  Pans.  Alcib.  <S  Tim  th. — Justin. 
9,  c.  1. — Tacit.  12.  Ann.  c.  62  &c  63. — Mela,  2 
c.  2. — Marcel.  22,  c.  8. 

Byzas,  a  king  of  Thrace,  from  whom  it  is 
said  Byzantium  received  its  name.  Died.  4. 

Byzeres,  a  people  of  Pontus,  between  Cap¬ 
padocia  and  Colchis.  Dionys.  Perieg. — Place. 
5,  v.  153. 

Byzas,  a  celebrated  artist  In  the  age  of  As- 
tyages.  Pans.  5,  c.  10. 

Byzia,  a  town  in  tire  possession  of  the  kings 
of  Thrace,  hated  by  swallows,  on  account  of  the 
horrible  crimes  of  Tereus.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. 


C  A 

AANTHUS,  a  son  of  Oceanus  andTethys. 
He  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  seek  his 
sister  Melia,  whom  Apollo  had  carried  away, 
and  burnt  in  revenge  the  ravisher’s  temple  near 
the  isthmus.  He  wTas  killed  for  this  impiety  by 
the  ged,  and  a  monument  raised  to  his  me¬ 
mory.  Pans.  9,  c.  10. 

Cabades,  a  king  of  Persia,  &c. 

C  a  bales,  a  people  of  Africa.  Herodot. 

Cabalii,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor.  Id. 

Caballinum,  a  town  of  the  JEdui.  Coes.  7, 
bell.  G.  c.  42. 

Cabalinus,  a  clear  fountain  on  mount  He¬ 
licon,  sacred  to  the  muses  ;  and  called  also 
Hijrpocrerw.  as  raised  from  the  ground  by  the 
foot  of  Pegasus.  Pers. 

Cararnos,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Paros. 
His  priests  were  called  Cabami. 

-  Cabassus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. - A  vil¬ 

lage  near  Tarsus. 


C  A 

Cabalmo,  atovenof  Gaul. 

CabIra,  a  wife  of  Vulcan,  by  whom  she  had 
three  sons. - A  town  of  Paphlagonia. 

CabIri,  certain  deities  whose  worsliip  w’as 
held  in  the  greatest  veneration  at  Thebes  and 
Lemnos,  but  more  particularly  in  the  islands  of 
Samothrace  and  Imbros.  The  number  of  these 
deities  is  uncertain.  Some  say  there  were  only 
two,  Jupiter  and  Bacchus ;  others  mention  three, 
and  some  four,  Aschieros,  Acliiochersa,  Achio- 
chersus,  and  Camillus.  It  is  unknown  where 
their  worship  was  first  established ;  yet  Phoe¬ 
nicia  seems  to  be  the  place  according  to  the 
authority  of  Sanchoniathon,  and  from  thence  it 
was  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  Pelasgi.  The 
festivals  or  mysteries  of  the  Cabin,  were  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  greatest  solemnity  at  Samo¬ 
thrace,  where  all  the  ancient  heroes  and  princes 
were  generally  initiated,  a»  their  powder  seemed 
to  be  great  in  protecting  persons  from  ship- 
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wreck  and  storms.  The  obscenities  whicli  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  celebration  have  obliged  the  au¬ 
thors  of  every  country  to  pass  over  them  in 
silence,  and  say  that  it  was  unlawful  to  reveal 
them.  These  deities  are  often  confounded 
with  the  Corybantes,  Anaces,  Dioscuri,  &c. 
and  according  to  Herodotus,  Vulcan  was  their 
father.  This  author  mentions  the  sacrilege 
which  Cambyses  committed  in  entering  their 
temple,  and  turning  to  ridicule  their  sacred 
mysteries.  They  were  supposed  to  preside 
over  metals.  Herodot.  2,  c.  51. — Strab.  10,  &c. 
— Pans.  9,  c.  22,  &c. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1. 

CabIria,  a  surname  of  Ceres. - The  festi¬ 

vals  of  the  Cabiri.  Vid.  Cabiri. 

Cabura,  a  fountain  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
Juno  bathed.  Plin.  31,  c.  3. 

Caburus,  a  chief  of  the  Helvii.  Cccs. 

Caca,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  sister 
to  Cacus,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  to 
Hercules  where  her  brother  had  concealed  his 
oxen.  She  presided  over  the  excrements  of  the 
body.  Tire  vestals  offered  sacrifices  in  her 
temple.  Lactant.  1,  c.  20. 

Cacuai.es,  a  river  of  Phocis.  Pans.  10, 
c.  32. 

Cacus,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan  and 
Medusa,  represented  a  three-headed  monster, 
and  as  vomiting  flames.  He  resided  in  Italy, 
and  the  avenues  of  bis  cave  were  covered  with 
human  bones.  He  plundered  the  neighbouring 
country  ;  and  when  Hercules  returned  from  the 
conquest  of  Geryon,  Cacus  stole  some  of  bis 
cows,  and  dragged  tLem  backwards  into  bis 
cave,  to  prevent  discovery.  Hercules  departed 
without  perceiving  the  theft ;  but  his  oxen 
having  lowed,  were  answered  by  the  cows  in 
the  cave  of  Cacus,  and  the  hero  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  He 
ran  to  the  place,  attacked  Cacus,  squeezed  and 
strangled  him  in  his  arms,  though  vomiting  fire 
and  smoke.  Hercules  erected  an  altar  to  Ju¬ 
piter  Servator,  in  commemoration  of  his  vic- 
toiy  ;  and  an  annual  festival  was  instituted  by 
the  inhabitants  in  honour  of  the  hero  who  had 
delivered  them  of  such  a  public  calamity.  Oi  id. 

1,  Fast.  v.  551. — Virg.  2En.  8,  v.  194. — Pro- 
pert.  4,  el.  10. — Juv.  5,  v.  125. — Liv.  1,  c.  7. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  9. 

Cacuthis,  a  river  of  India,  flowing  into  the 
Ganges.  Arrian.  Indie. 

Cacyparis,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Cadi,  a  towm  of  Phrygia.  Strab.  12. - Of 

Lydia.  Propert.  4,  el.  6,  v.  7. 

CadmEa,  a  citadel  of  Thebes,  built  by  Cad¬ 
mus.  It  is  generally  taken  for  Thebes,  itself, 
and  the  Thebans  are  often  called  Cadmeans. 
Stat.  Theb.  8,  v.  601. — Paus.  2,  c.  5. 

CadmEis,  an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia. 

Cadmus,  son  of  Ageuor  king  of  Phoenicia, 
by  Telephassa  or  Agriope,  was  ordered  by  his 
father  to  go  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europa,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  away,  and  he  was  never  to 
return  to  Phoenicia  if  he  did  not  bring  her 
back.  As  his  search  proved  fruitless,  he  con¬ 
sulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  ordered  to  1 
build  a  city  where  he  should  see  a  young  heifer  I 
•top  in  the  grass,  and  call  the  country  Bceotia.  1 
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Fe  found  the  heifer  according  to  the  direction* 
of  the  oracle  ;  and  as  he  wished  to  thank  the 
god  by  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  his  companions  to 
fetch  water  from  a  neighbouring  grove.  The 
waters  were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  guarded  by  a 
dragon,  who  devoured  all  the  Phoenician’s  at¬ 
tendants.  Cadmus,  tired  of  their  seeming  de¬ 
lay,  went  to  the  place,  and  saw  the  'monster 
still  feeding  on  their  flesh.  He  attacked  the 
dragon,  and  overcame  it  by  the  assistance  of 
Minerva,  and  sowed  the  teeth  in  a  plain,  upon 
which  armed  men  suddenly  rose  up  from  the 
ground.  He  threw  a  stone  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  they  instantly  turned  their  arms  one 
against  the  other,  till  all  perished  except  five, 
who  assisted  him  in  building  his  city.  Soon 
after  lie  married  Hermione  the  daughter  of 
Venus,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
cordiality,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Polydo- 
rus,  and  four  daughters,  Ino,  Agave,  Autenoe, 
andSemele.  Juno  persecuted  those  children  ; 
and  their  well-knowm  misfortunes  so  distracted 
Cadmus  and  Hermione,  that  they  reired  to  II- 
lyricum,  loaded  with  grief,  and  infirm  with  age. 
i  hey  intreated  the  gods  to  remove  them  from 
the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  changed  into  serpents.  Some  explain 
the  dragon’s  fable,  by  supposing  that  it  was  a 
king  of  the  country  that  Cadmus  conquered  by 
war  ;  and  the  armed  men  rising  from  the  field, 
is  no  more  than  men  armed  with  brass,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ambiguous  signification  of  a  Phoeni¬ 
cian  word.  Cadmus  was  the  first  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  use  of  letters  into  Greece  ;  but  some 
maintain,  that  the  alphabet  which  he  brought 
from  Phoenicia,  was  only  different  from  that 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Greece.  This  alphabet  consisted  only  of  16 
letters,  to  which  Palamedes  afterwards  added 
four,  and  Simonides  of  Melos  the  same  num¬ 
ber.  The  worship  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Phoenician  deities  was  also  brought  into  Greece 
by  Cadmus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come  into 
Greece  1493  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  to  have  died  61  years  after.  According  to 
those  who  believe  that  Thebes  was  built  at  the 
sound  of  Amphyon’s  lyre,  Cadmus  built  only  a 
small  citadel,  which  he  called  Cadmea,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  city  which  was  finished 
by  one  of  his  successors.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  1, 
2,  &c. — Herodot.  2,  c.  49.  1.  4,  c.  447,—Hygin. 
fab.  6,  76,  355,  &c. — Diod.  1,  &c. — Pans.  9,  c. 

5,  &c. — Hesiod.  Theag.  v.  937,  &c. - A  son  of 

Pandion  of  Miletus,  celebrated  as  an  historian 
in  the  age  of  Croeius,  and  as  the  writer  of  an 
account  of  some  cities  of  Ionia,  in  four  books. 
He  is  called  the  ancient,  in  contradistinction 
from  another  of  the  same  name  and  place  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Attica,  in  16  books.  Diod. 

1- — Dionys.  Hal.  2. — Clement.  Aleiand.  3. _ 

Strab.  1. — Plin.  5,  o.  29. - A  Roman  execu¬ 

tioner,  mentioned  Herat.  1,  Sat.  6,  v.  39. 

Cadra,  a  hill  of  Asia  Minor.  Tacit. 

CadQceus,  a  rod  entwined  aEone  end  by 
two  serpents,  in  the  form  of  two  equal  semi¬ 
circles.  It  was  the  attribute  of  Mercury,  and  had 
been  given  him  by  Apollo  in  return  for  the  lyre. 
Various  interpretations  have  been  pat  upon  the 
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two  sepents  round  it.  Some  suppose  them  to 
be  a  symbol  of  Jupiter’s  amours  with  Rhea, 
when  these  two  deities  transformed  themselves 
into  snakes.  Others  say,  that  it  originates  from 
Mercury’s  having  appeased  the  fury  of  two  ser¬ 
pents  that  were  lighting,  by  touching  them  with 
his  rod.  Prudence  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  these  two  serpents,  and  the 
wings  are  the  symbol  of  diligence;  both  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  pursuit  of  business  and  com¬ 
merce,  which  Me'cury  patronized.  With  it 
Mercury  conducted  to  the  infernal  regions  the 
sou.s  of  the  dead,  s.nd  could  lull  to  sleep,  and 
even  raise  to  life,  a  dead  person.  Virg.  JEn.  4, 
v.  242. —  Horat.  1,  od.  10. 

Cadurci,  a  people  of  Gaul.  Cars. 

Cadusci,  a  people  near  die  Caspian  sea. 

Pint. 

Cadytis,  a  town  of  Syria.  Herodot.  2, 
c.  159. 

Cjea,  an  island  of  the  dEgean  sea  among  the 
Cyclades,  called  also  Ceos  and  Cea,  from  Ceus 
the  son  of  Titan.  ( 'vid.  20,  Hero'ul.- — Virg.  G. 

1,  v.  14. 

C/ecias,  a  mud  blowing  from  the  north. 

CjEclniA,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  Plut.  in  Syl. 
- The  mother  of  Lucullus.  Id.  in  Luc. 

Cecilia  Caia,  oi  Tanaquil.  Vid.  Tanaquil. 

Cjecilia  Lex,  was  proposed  A.  U.  C.  693, 
by  Caecil.  Metellu  -  Nepos,  to  remove  taxes 
from  all  the  Italian  states,  and  to  give  them  free 

exportation. - Another,  called  also  Ditlia, 

A.  U.  C.  654,  b.y  the  consul  Q.  Camilius  Me- 
tellus,  and  T.  Didius.  It  required  that  no  more 
than  one  single  matter  should  be  proposed  to 
the  people  in  one  question,  lest  by  one  word 
they  should  give  their  assent  to  a  whole  bill, 
which  might  contain  clauses  worthy  to  be  ap¬ 
proved,  and  others  unworthy.  It  required 
that  every  law,  before  it  was  preferred,  should 
be  exposed  to  public  view  on  three  market- 

days. - Another,  enacted  Caicilius  Metellus 

the  censor,  concerning  fullers.  Plin.  35,  c.  17. 
- An  oi  her,  A.  U.  C.  701,  to  restore  to  the  cen¬ 
sors  their  original  rights  and  privileges,  which 
had  been  lessened  by  P.  Clodius  the  tribune. 

- A  uother,  called  also  Gabinia,  A.  U.  C.  685. 

agaiD-  i  usury. 

C,tx‘iLiANus,  a  Latin  writer  before  the  age 
of  Cicero. 

C alcIlii,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de¬ 
scended  from  Caecas,  one  of  the  companions  of 
./Eneas,  or  from  Calculus  the  son  of  Yrulcan, 
who  built  Preneste.  This  family  gave  birth  to 
many  illustrious  generals  and  patriots. 

CjeoIlius  Claudius  Isidorus,  a  man  who 
left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  4116  slaves,  3600 
Smokes  of  oxen,  257,000  small  cattle,  600,000 
Bounds  of  silver.  Flirt.  33,  c.  10. - Epirus, 

/reetlman  of  Atticus,  who  opened  a  school  at 
Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  first  taught  reading 

u>  Virgil  and  some  other  growing  poets. - A 

Sicilian  orator  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote 
on  the  servile  wars,  a  comparison  between  De¬ 
mosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  an  account  of  the 

oraf  ions  0f  Demosthenes. - Metellus.  Vid. 

MeteJlus. - Statius,  a  comic  poet,  whom  Ci¬ 

cero  ad  Attic,  calls  Malum  Latinitatis  auctorem ; 
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above  30  of  his  comedies  are  mentioned  by  an 
cient  historians,  among  which  are  his  Naucle- 
rus,  Phocius,  Epiclerus,  Syracuse,  Foenerator, 
Fallacia,  Pausimachus,  &c.  He  was  a  native 
of  Gaul,  and  died  at  Rome  168  B.  C.  and 
was  buried  in  the  Janiculum.  Hirrat.  2,  ep.  1. 

C/ecina  Tuscus,  a  son  of  Nero’s  nuise, 

made  governor  of  Egypt.  Suet,  in  Ner. - A 

Roman  who  wrote  some  physical  treatises. - 

A  citizen  of  Volaterrae  defended  by  Cicero. 

Cacubum,  a  town  of  Campania  in  Italy, 
famous  for  the  excellence  and  plenty  of  its 
wines.  Strab.  5. — Horat.  1,  od.  20.  1.  2,  od. 
14,  &c. 

C/eculus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  a3 
some  say,  by  his  mother,  wiien  a  spark  of  fire 
fell  into  her  bosom.  He  wras  called  Casculus, 
because  his  eyes  wTere  small.  After  a  life  spent 
in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Prameste  ; 
but  being  unable  to  find  inhabitants,  he  im¬ 
plored.  Vulcan  to  shew  whether  he  really  was 
his  father.  Upon  this  a  flame  suddenly  shone 
among  a  multitude  who  were  assembled  to  see 
some  spectacles,  and  they  were  immediately 
persuaded  to  become  the  subjects  of  Caeculus. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  680,  says,  that  he  was  found  in 
fire  by  shepherds,  and  on  that  account  called 
son  of  Vulcan,  who  is  the  god  of  fire. 

Q.  C/edicius,  a  consul,  A,  U.  C.  496. - 

Another,  A.  U.  C.  463. - A  military  tribune 

in  Sicily,  who  bravely  devoted  himself  to  rescue 
the  Roman  army  from  the  Carthaginians,  B.  C. 
254.  He  escaped  with  his  life. -A  rich  per¬ 
son,  &c.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  362. - A  friend  of 

Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  747. 

C/elia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  635,  by 
Caelius,  a  tribune.  It  ordained,  that  injudicial 
I  proceedings  before  the  people,  in  cases  of 
treason,  the  votes  should  be  given  upon  tablets, 
contrary  to  the  exception  of  the  Cassian  law. 

C/Ei.ius,  an  orator,  disciple  to  Cicero.  He 
died  very  young.  Cicero  defended  him  when 
he  was  accused  of  being  accessary  to  Cataline’s 
conspiracy.  Orat.  pro  M.  Citl. — Quintil.  10,  c 

1. - A  man  of  Tarracina,  found  murdered  in 

his  bed.  His  sons  were  suspected  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  but  acquitted.  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  1. - Au- 

relianus,  a  writer  about  300  years  after  Christ, 
the  best  edition  of  whose  works  is  that  of  Al- 
meloveen,  Amst.  1722  and  1755. - L.  Anti¬ 

pater,  wrote  an  history  of  Rome,  which  M. 
Brutus  epitomized,  and  which  Adrian  preferred 
to  the  histories  of  Sallust.  Caelius  flourished 
120  years  B.  C.  Val.  Max'.  1,  c.  7. — Cic.  13, 
ad  Attic,  ep.  8.—  *—Tubero,  a  man  who  came  to 
life  after  he  had  been  carried  to  the  burning 
pile. - Vibenus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  who  as¬ 

sisted  Romulus  against  the  Caeninenses,  &c. 

- Sabinus,  a  writer  in  the  age  of  Vespasian, 

who  composed  a  treatise  on  the  edicts  of  the 

curule  ediles. - One  of  the  seven  hills  on 

which  Rome  wTas  built.  Romulus  surrounded 
it  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  it  was  inclosed 
by  walls,  by  the  following  kings.  It  received 
its  name  from  Caelius,  who  assisted  Romulus 
against  the  Sabines. 

C/emaro,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
India. 
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CffN*,  a  small  island  in  the  Sicilian  Bea. 

— A  town  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  where  Ju¬ 
piter  is  called  Cfenius,  Plitu  4,  c.  5.— Ovid. 
Met.  9,  v.  136. 

Cjeneus,  one  of  the  Aigonauts.  Apollod.  1, 
c.  9. - A  Trojan  killed  Ly  Tumus.  Virg. 

Cjcnises  a  patronymic  of  Ection,  as  de¬ 
scended  from  Cseneus.’  Herodnt.  5,  c.  92. 

C,*nIna,  a  town  of  Latium  near  Rome.  The 
inhabitants.,  called  Cieninenses,  made  war 
agamst  the  Romans  when  their  virgins  had  been 
stolen  away.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  135  - Propert . 

4,  el.  11,  v.  9. — Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

CvtNis,  a  Thessalian  woman,  daughter  of 
Elatus,  who,  being  forcibly  ravished  by  Nep¬ 
tune,  obtained  from  the  god  the  p:wer  to 
change  her  sex,  and  to  become  invulnerable. 
She  also  changed  her  name,  and  was  called  Cfe- 
neus.  In  the  wars  of  the  Lapith®  against  the 
Centaurs,  she  offended  Jupiter,  and  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  and  changed 

into  a  bird.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  172  &  479^ _ 

lirg.  JEn.  6,  v.  448,  says,  that  she  returned 
again  to  her  pristine  form. 

Q.  Servilius  Ctepio,  a  Roman  consul, 
A.  U.  C.  646,  in  the  Cimbrian  war.  He  plun¬ 
dered  a  temple  at  Tolossa,  for  which  he  was 
punished  by  divine  vengeance,  &c.  Justin.  32, 
c.  3. — Paterc..  2,  c.  12. 

Cairatus,  a  town  of  Crete.  Strab. - A 

river. 

Cere,  Ca:res,  anciently  Agylla,  now  Cer- 
veteri,  a  city  of  Etruria,  once  the  capital  of  the 
whole  country.  It  was  in  being  in  the  age  of 
Strabo.  When  AEneas  came  to  Italy,  Mezen 
tius  was  king  over  the  inhabitants  called  Ca±- 
retes  and  Caerites ;  but  they  banished  their 
prince,  and  assisted  the  Trojans.  The  people 
of  Ca;re  received  with  all  possible  hospitality 
the  Romans  who  fled  with  the  fire  of  Vesta, 
when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  and 
for  this  humanity  they  were  made  citizens  of 
Rome,  but  without  the  privilege  of  voting; 
whence  Caerites  tabulae  was  applied  to  those 
who  had  no  suffrage,  and  Caerites  cera  appro¬ 
priated  as  a  mark  of  contempt.  Virg.  JEn.  8 

^  Liv.  1,  c.  2. — Strab.  5. - A  questor 

who  opposed  Saturnius.  Cic.  ad  Her. 

C.eresi,  a  people  of  Germany.  Cas. 

.C/esar,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  fa¬ 
mily  at  Rome,  either  because  one  of  them  kept 
an  elephant,  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the 
Punic  tongue,  or  because  one  was  bom  with  a 
thick  head,  of  hair.  This  name,  after  it  had  been 
dignified  in  the  person  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  of 
his  successors,  was  given  to  the  apparent  heir 
of  the  empire,  in  the  age  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors.  I  he  twelve  first  Roman  emperors  were 
distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Casar.  They 
reigned  in  the  following  order :  Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero, 
Galba,  Otho,  VtteFius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
Uomitian.  In  Doimtian,  or  rather  in  Nero, 
the  family  of  Julius  Caesar  was  extinguished. 
Rut  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  the  appellation 
of  Cfesar  seemed  inseparable  from  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  therefore  it  was  assumed  by  the 
successors  of  the  J ulian  family  S  aetonius  has 
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written  an  account  of  these  twehe  characters, 

in  an  extensive  and  impartial  manner. _ Ck 

Julius  Caesar,  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
son  of  L.  Caesar  and  Aurelia  the  daughter  of 
Cotta.  He  was  descended,  according  to  some 
accounts,  from  Julius  the  son  of  AEneas.  When 
he  reached  his  15th  year  he  lost  his  father,  and 
the  year  after  he  was  made  priest  of  Jupiter. 
Sylla  was  aware  of  his  ambition,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  remove  him ;  but  Caesar  understood 
his  intentions,  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  changed 
every  day  his  lodgings.  He  was  received  into 
Sylla's  friendship  some  time  after ;  and  the 
dictator  told  those  who  solicited  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  young  Caesar,  that  they  were  warm 
in  the  interest  of  a  man  who  would  prove 
some  day  or  other  the  ruin  of  their  country 
and  of  their  liberty.  When  Caesar  went  to 
finish  his  studies  at  Rhodes,  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  he  was  seized  by  pirates,  who  offered 
him  his  liberty  for  30  talents.  He  gave  them 
40,  and  threatened  to  revenge  their  impudence  ; 
and  no  sooner  was  he  out  of  tlieir  power,  than 
he  armed  a  ship,  pursued  them,  and  crucified 
them  all.  His  eloquence  procured  him  friends 
at  Rome  ;  and  the  generous  manner  in  which 
he  lived,  equally  served  to  promote  his  interest. 
He  obtained  the  office  of  high  priest  at  the 
death  of  Metellus ;  and  after  he  had  passed 
through  the  inferior  employments  of  the  state, 
he  was  appointed  over  Spain,  where  lie  signa¬ 
lized  himself  by  his  valour  and  intrigues.  At 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  made  consul,  and 
soon  after  he  brought  a  reconciliation  between 
Crassus  and  Pompey.  He  was  appointed  for 
the  space  of  five  years  over  the  Gauls,  by  the 
interest  oi  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  Here  he  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  by  con¬ 
quest,  and  invaded  Britain,  which  was  then 
unknown  to  the  Roman  people.  He  checked 
the  Germans,  and  soon  after  had  his  govern¬ 
ment  over  Gaul  prolonged  to  five  other  years, 
by  means  of  his  friends  at  Rome.  The  death 
of  Julia  and  of  Crassus,  the  corrupted  state  of 
the  Roman  senate,  and  the  ambition  of  Cfesar 
and  Pompey,  soon  became  the  causes  of  a  civil 
war.  Neither  of  these  celebrated  Romans 
would  suffer  a  superior,  and  the  smallest  mat¬ 
ters  were  sufficient  grounds  for  unsheathing  the 
sword.  Cfesar ’s  petitions  were  received  with 
coldness  or  indifference  by  the  Roman  senate ; 
and,  by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  a  decree  was 
passed  to  strip  him  of  his  power.  Antony, 
who  opposed  it  as  tribune,  fled  to  Cfesar’s  camp 
with  the  news ;  and  the  ambitious  general  no 
sooner  heard  this,  than  he  made  it  a  plea  of  re¬ 
sistance.  On  pretence  of  “^enging  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered ,  lie  sacred  office  of 
tribune  in  the  person  of  Antony,  he  crossed  the 
Peubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  pro¬ 
vince.  The  pas  <ge  of  the  Rubicon  was  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war,  and  Cfesar  entered  Italy  sword 
in  hand.  Upon  this,  Pompey,  with  all  the 
friend.,  of  liberty,  left  Rome,  and  retired  to 
Dyriachium  ;  and  Cfesar,  after  he  had  subdued 
all  Italy,  in  oO  days,  entered  Rome,  and  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  money  from  the  public  trea- 
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?ury.  Ife  went  to  Spain,  where  lie  conquered 
the  partizans  of  Pompey,  under  Petreius,  Afra- 
nius,  and  Varro;  and,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
was  declared  dictator,  and  soon  after  consul. 
When  he  left  Rome,  he  went  in  quest  of  Pom¬ 
pey,  observing  that  he  was  marching  against 
a  general  without  troops,  after  having  defeated 
troops  without  a  general  in  Spain.  In  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia,  B.  C.  48,  the  two  hostile  generals 
engaged.  Pompey  was  conquered,  and  fled 
into  Egypt,  where  he  was  murdered.  Caesar, 
after  he  had  made  a  noble  use  of  victory,  pur¬ 
sued  his  adversary  into  Egypt,  where  he  some¬ 
times  forgot  his  fame  and  character  in  the  arms 
of  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  His 
Ganger  was  great  while  at  Alexandria ;  but  he 
extricated  himself  with  wonderful  success,  and 
made  Egypt  tributary  to  his  power.  After  se¬ 
veral  conquests  in  Africa,  the  defeat  of  Cato, 
Scipio,  and  Juba,  and  that  of  Pcmpey’s  sons  in 
Spain,  he  entered  Rome,  and  triumphed  over 
five  different  nations,  Gaul,  Alexandria,  Pon- 
tus,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  was  created  perpe¬ 
tual  dictator.  But  now  his  glory  wras  at  an  end, 
his  uncommon  success  created  him  enemies, 
and  the  chiefest  of  the  senators,  among  whom 
wras  Brutus  his  most  intimate  friend,  conspired 
against  him,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  senate-house 
on  the  ides  of  March.  He  died,  pierced  with 
23  wounds,  the  15th  of  March,  B.  C.  44,  in  the 
56th  year  of  his  age.  Casca  ga\  e  him  the  first 
blow,  and  immediately  he  attempted  to  make 
some  resistance ;  but  when  he  saw  Brutus 
among  the  conspirators,  he  submitted  to  his 
fate,  and  fell  down  at  their  feet,  muffling  up  his 
mantle,  and  exclaiming,  Tu  quoque  Brute!  Cae¬ 
sar  might  have  escaped  the  sword  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  if  he  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  his 
wife,  whose  dreams,  on  the  night  previous  to 
the  day  of  his  murder,  were  alarming.  He 
also  received,  as  he  went  to  the  senate-house, 
a  paper  from  Artemidorus,  which  discovered 
the  whole  conspiracy  to  him  ;  but  he  neglected 
the  reading  of  what  might  have  saved  his  life. 
When  he  was  in  the  first  campaign  in  Spain, 
he  was  observed  to  gaze  at  a  statue  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  even  he  shed  tears  at  the  recollec¬ 
tion  that  that  hero  had  conquered  the  wrorld  at 
an  age  in  which  he  himself  had  done  nothing. 
The  leaniing  of  Caesar  deserves  commendation, 
as  well  as  his  military  character.  He  reformed 
the  calendar.  He  wrote  his  commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  wars,  on  the  spot  where  he  fought 
his  battles  ;  and  the  composition  has  been  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  elegance  as  well  as  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  its  style.  Tins  valuable  book  was  nearly 
lost ;  and  when  Caesar  saved  his  life  in  the  bay 
of  Alexandria,  he  was  obliged  to  swim  from 
Ms  ship,  with  his  arms  in  one  hand,  and  hi,^ 
commentaries  in  the  other.  Besides  the  Gallic^ 
and  civil  wars,  he  wrote  other  pieces,  which 
are  now  lost.  The  history  of  the  war  in  Alex¬ 
andria  and  Spain  is  attributed  to  him  by  some, 
and  by  others  to  Hirtius,  Caesar  has  been 
blamed  for  bis  debaucheries  and  expences  ;  and 
the  first  year  ho  had  a  public  office,  his  debts 
were  rated  at  830  talents,  which  his  friends 
discharged ;  yet,  in  his  public  character,  he 
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must  be  reckon ed  one  of  the  few  heroes  tha 
now  and  then  make  their  appearance  among 
mankind.  His  qualities  were  such  that  in  everv 
battle  he  could  cot  but  be  conqueror,  and  in 
every  republic,  master  ;  and  to  his  sense  of  Ins 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  to  his 
ambition,  we  are  to  attribute  his  saying,  that  he 
washed  rather  to  be  first  in  a  little  village 
than  second  at  Rome.  It  was  after  his  con 
quest  over  Phamaces  in  one  day,  that  he  ma.i 
use  of  these  remarkable  words,  to  express  tic 
celerity  of  his  operations ;  Veni,  ridi,  vici 
Conscious  of  the  services  of  a  man  wdio,  in  the 
intervass  of  peace,  beautified  and  enriched  the 
capital  of  his  country  with  public  buildings,  li 
braries,  and  porticoes,  the  senate  permitted  the 
dictator  to  wrear  a  laurel  crown  on  his  bah 
head  ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  to  reward  his  bene¬ 
volence,  they  were  going  to  give  him  the  title 
or  authority  of  king  all  over  the  Roman  empire, 
except  Italy,  when  he  was  murdered.  In  his 
private  character,  Caesar  lias  been  accused  oi 
seducing  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  suspected 
of  being  privy  to  Catiline’s  conspiracy ;  and  ir 
was  his  fondness  for  dissipate  pleasures  which, 
made  his  countrymen  say,  that  he  was  the  hus 
band  of  all  the  women  at  Rome,  and  the  wrc> 
man  of  all  men.  It  is  said  that  he  conquered 
300  nations,  took  800  cities,  and  defeated  three 
millions  of  men,  one  of  which  fell  in  the  field 
of  battle.  Plin.  7,  c.  25,  says,  that  lie  couli 
employ  at  the  same  time,  his  ears  to  listen,  his 
eyes  to  read,  his  hand  to  write,  and  his  mind  to 
dictate.  His  death  was  preceded,  as  mam 
authors  mention,  by  uncommon  prodigies  ;  and 
immediately  after  his  death,  a  large  comet  mad? 
its  appearance.  The  best  editions  of  Caesar’* 
commentaries  are  the  magnificent  one  by  Dr 
Clarke,  fol.  Loud.  1712  ;  that  of  Cambridge, 
wdth  a  Greek  translation,  4to.  1727  ;  that  of 
Oudendorp.  2  vols.  4to.  L.  Bat.  1737  ;  and 
that  of  Elzevir,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1635.  Sueton.  & 
Plut.  in  vita. — Dio. — Appian. — Orosius. — Dial 
16  &  eel.  31  &  37. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  466.— Ovid. 

Met.  15,  v.  782.' — Marcell. — Flor.  3  &  4. - 

Lucius  was  father  to  the  dictator.  He  died 

suddenly,  when  putting  on  his  shoes. - Oc- 

tavianus.  Vid.  Augustus. - Caius.  a  tragic 

poet  and  orator,  commended  by  Cic.  in  Brut, 
His  brother,  C.  Lucius  w?as  consul,  and  fol 
lowed,  as  wrell  as  himself,  the  party  of  Sylla, 
They  wTere  both  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ma¬ 
rius. - Lucius,  an  uncle  of  M.  Antony,  who 

followed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  w-as  pro¬ 
scribed  by  Augustus,  for  which  Antony  pro¬ 
scribed  Cicero,  the  tfriend  of  Augustus.  His 
son  Lucius  was  put  to  death  by  J.  Caesar,  in 

his  youth. - Two  sons  of  Agrippa  bore  also 

the  name  of  Caesars,  Caius  and  Lucius.  Vid. 

Agrippa. - Augusta,  a  town  of  Spain,  built  by 

Augustus  on  the  Iberus. 

Caesarea,  a  city  of  Cappadocia, — of  Bitby- 
nia, — of  Mauritania, — of  Palestine.  There  are 
many  small  insignificant  towns  of  that  name, 
either  built  by  the  emperors,  or  called  by  their 
name,  in  compliment  to  them. 

CitSAHioN,  the  son  of  J.  Caesar,  by  queen 
Cleopatra,  w'as,  at  the  age  of  13,  proclaimed  by 


Antony  and  his  mother,  king  of  Cyprus,  Egypt, 
and  Gaelosyria.  He  was  put  to  death  five 
years  after  by  Augustus.  Suet,  in  Ausr.  17,  & 
Cccs.  52. 

C.esennius  Pjf.tus,  a  general  sent  by  Nero 
to  Armenia,  &c.  Tacit.  15,  Ann.  6  &  25. 

C.tCETius,  a  Roman  who  protected  his 
children  against  Caesar.  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  7. 

C*sia,  a  surname  of  Minerva. - A  wood 

in  Germany.  Tacit.  1,  Ann.  c.  50. 

C/esius,  a  Latin  poet,  whose  talents  were 

not  of  uncommon  brilliancy.  Catull. - A 

lyric  and  heroic  poet  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Persia. 

Cjeso,  a  son  of  Q.  Cincinnatus,  who  revolted 
to  the  Volsci. 

CjEsonia,  a  lascivious  woman,  who  married 
Caligula,  and  was  murdered  with  her  daughter 
Julia  at  the  same  time.  Suet,  in  Calig.  c.  59. 

C.ES0NIUS  Maximus,  wras  banished  from 
Jtaly  by  Nero,  on  account  of  his  friendship 
With  Seneca,  &c.  Tacit.  15.  Ann.  c.  71. 
CjetUlum,  a  town  of  Spain.  Strab.  2. 
Cagaco,  a  fountain  of  Laconia.  Paus.  3 
C.  24. 

CaicInus,  a  river  of  Locris.  Thucyd.  3, 
&  103. 

CaIcus,  a  companion  of  iEneas.  Virg.  JEn. 

y  187.  1.  9,  v.  35. - A  river  of  Mysia, 

falling  into  the  vEgean  sea,  opposite  Lesbos. 
Virg.  G.  4,  v.  370. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  243. 

CaiEta,  a  town,  promontory,  and  harbour 
of  Campania,  which  receives  its  name  from 
Caieta,  the  nurse  of  Eineas,  who  was  buried 
there.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  l. 

Caiijs  and  Caia,  a  preenomen  very  common 
at  Rome  to  both  sexes  C,  in  its  natural 
position,  denoted  the  man’s  name,  and  when 
reversed  3  it  implied  Caia.  Quintil.  1,  c.  7. 

Caius,  a  son  of  Agrippa  by  Julia.  Vid 
Agrippa. 

Q.  Calaber,  wrote  a  Greek  poem  in  14 
books,  as  a  continuation  of  Homer’s  Iliad, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  The 
best  editions  of  this  elegant  and  well  written 
^°°k,  are,  that  of  Rhodoman.  12mo.  Hanover, 
1604,  with  the  notes  of  Dausqueius,  and  that 
of  Pauw,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1734. 

Calabria,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna 
Graecia.  It  has  been  called  Messapia,  Ja- 
Pygia>  Salentinia,  and  Peucetia.  The  poet 
Ennius  was  born  there.  The  country  was 
fertile,  and  produced  a  variety  of  fruits,  much 
cattle,  and  excellent  honey.  Virg .  G.  3,  425. 

‘  Herat.  1,  od.  31.  Epod.  1,  v.  2 7.  1.  1,  ep.  7,  v! 
34. — Strab.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Plin.  8,  c.  48. 
CalAbrus,  a  river  of  Calabria.  Paus.  6. 
CalagurritAni,  a  people  of  Spain  who  ate 
their  wives  and  children,  rather  than  to  yield 
to  Pompey.  Val.  Max.  7,  c.  6. 

Calais  and  Zethes.  Vid.  Zethes. 
Catagutis,  a  river  of  Spain.  Flor.  3,  c.  22. 
CalAmis,  an  excellent  carver.  Proven.  3 
J.  9,  v.  10. 

CalAmIsa,  a  place  of  Samos.  Herodot.  9. 

C  alamos,  a  town  of  Asia,  near  mount 

.i  .anus.  Plin.  5,  c.  30. - A  town  of  Phoo 

nicia. - Another  of  Babylonia. 
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Calamus,  a  son  of  the  river  Meander,  who 
was  tenderly  attached  to  Carpo,  &c.  Paus.  9. 
c.  35. 

CalAnus,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher, 
one  of  the  gymnosopliists.  He  followed 
Alexander  in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  being 
sick,  in  his  83d  year,  he  ordered  a  pile  to  be 
raised,  upon  which  he  mounted,  decked  with 
flowers  and  garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  king  and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  was 
fired,  Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
thing  to  say,  “  No,”  said  he,  “  I  shall  meet 
you  again  in  a  very  short  time.”  Alexander 
died  three  months  after  in  Babylon.  St-ab.  15. 

Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  23. — Airian.  &;  Plut.  in 
Alex,— Mian.  2,  c.  41.  1.  5,  c.  6.—  Val.  Max. 
1,  c.  8. 

Calaon,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Colbphon. 
Paus.  7,  c.  3. 

CalAbis,  a  city  of  Sardinia.  Flor.  2,  c.  6. 

CalathAna,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv. 
32,  c.  13. 

Ca  lathes,  a  town  of  Thrace  nearTomus,  on 
the  Buxine  sea.  Strab.  7 _ Mela.  2,  c.  2. 

Calathion,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Pans. 
3,  c.  26. 

Calathus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope. 

Caates,  a  town  of  Thrace  near  Tomus. 

,  Cal ati a,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Ap- 
pxan  way.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
age  of  Julius  C?esar.  Sil.  8,  v.  543. 
i  Calati^:,  a  people  of  India,  who  eat  the 
flesh  of  their  parents.  Herodot.  3,  c.  38. 

Calavii,  a  people  of  Campania.  Liv. 
26,  c.  27. 

Calavius,  a  magistrate  of  Capua,  who 
rescued  some  Roman  senators  from  death,  &c. 
Liv.  23,  c.  2  &  3. 

1  Cai.aurEa  and  CalaurIa,  an  island  near 
Troezene  in  the  bay  of  Argos.  Apollo,  and 
afterwards  Neptune,  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  Ihe  tomb  of  Demosthenes  was  seen 
there,  who  poisoned  himself  tt'  #  from  the 
persecution  of  Antipater.  Ovid.Met.  7,  v.  384. 

Paus.  1,  c.  8,  Sfc. — Strab.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Calbis,  a  river  of  Caria.  Mela,  1,  c.  16. 

Calce,  a  city  of  Campania.  Strab.  5. 

Calchas,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to 
Troy,  in  the  office  of  high  priest ;  and  he  in¬ 
formed  them,  that  that  city  could  not  he  taken 
without  the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleet 
could  not  sail  from  Aulis  before  Iphigenia  was 
sacrificed  to  Diana,  and  that  the  plague  could 
not  be  stopped  in  the  Grecian  army,  before 
the  restoration  of  Chryseis  to  her  father.  He 
told  them  also,  that  lroy  could  not  be  taken 
before  ten  years  siege.  He  had  received  the 
power  of  divination  from  Apollo.  Calchas  was 
informed,  that  as  soon  as  he  found  a  man  more 
skilled  than  himself  in  divination,  he  must 
perish  ;  and  this  happened  near  Colophon, 
after  the  Irojan  war.  He  was  unable  to  tell 
how  many  figs  were  in  the  branches  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  fig-tree  ;  and  when  Mopsus  mentioned  the 
exact  number,  Calchas  died  through  grieL 
[Vid.  Mopsus.]  Homer.  II.  1,  &c. — Adschyl, 
m  Agam.—Euripid.  in  lphig — Paus.  1,  c.  43. 
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Caicbedoniju  Vid.  Chalcedon 

Calchinia,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus.  She 
had  a  son  by  Neptune,  who  inherited  his 
grandfather’s  kingdom  of  Sicyon.  Paris.  2,  c.  5. 

Caldus  Caxius,  a  Roman  who  killed  him¬ 
self  when  detained  by  the  Germans.  Paterc. 
2,  c.  120. 

Gale,  es,  Cales,  ium,  and  CalEnum,  a 
town  of  Campania.  Herat.  4,  od.  12. — Juv. 

1,  v.  69. — Sil.  8,  v.  413. — Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  728. 

Caledonia,  a  country  at  the  north  of 

Britain,  now  called  Scotland  The  reddish 
hair  and  lofty  stature  of  its  inhabitants  seem 
to  denounce  a  German  extraction,  as  Tacit, 
in  vita  Agric.  mentions.  Martial  10,  ep.  44. — 
Sil.  3,  v.  598. 

CalEnus,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Etruria,  in 

the  age  of  Tarquin.  Plin.  28,  c.  2. - A 

lieutenant  of  Caesar’s  army.  After  Caesar’s 
murder,  he  concealed  some  that  bad  been  pro¬ 
scribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  behaved  with 
great  honour  to  them.  Pint  in  Civs. 

Cales.  Vid.  Cale. - A  city  of  Bithynia  on 

the  Euxine.  Arrian 

Calesius,  a  charioteer  of  Axylus,  killed  by 
Diomedes  in  the  Troian  war.  Homer.  II.  6, 
v.  16. 

Cai,Et;e,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul.  Cues.  bell. 
G.  2,  c.  4.  Their  town  is  called  Caletum. 

Caletor,  a  Trojan  prince,  slain  by  Ajax  as 
he  was  going  to  set  fire  to  the  ship  of  Pro- 
tesilaus.  Homer.  II.  15,  v.  419. 

Calex,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  falling  into 
•he  Euxine  sea.  Thucyd.  4,  c.  75. 

Caliadne,  the  wife  of  iEgyptus.  Apollod. 

2,  c.  1. 

CalicEni,  a  people  of  Macedonia. 

M.  Calidius,  an  orator  and  pretorian  who 
died  in  the  civil  wars,  &c.  Cas.  bell.  Civ.  1,  c. 

2. - L.  Julius,  a  man  remarkable  for  his 

riches,  the  excellency  of  his  character,  his 
learning  and  poetical  abilities.  He  was  pro¬ 
scribed  by  'Volumnius,  but  delivered  by 
Atticus.  C.  Nep.  in  Attic.  12 

C.  Caligula,  the  emperor,  received  this 
surname  from  his  wearing  in  the  camp  the 
C-aliga,  a  military  covering  for  the  leg.  He 
was  son  of  Germanicus  by  Agrippina,  and 
grandson  to  Tiberius.  During  the  first  eight 
months  of  his  reign,  Rome  expected  universal 
prosperity,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  taxes 
were  remitted,  and  profligates  dismissed  ;  but 
Caligula  soon  became  proud,  wanton,  and 
cruel.  He  built  a  temple  to  himself,  and 
ordered  his  head  to  be  placed  on  the  images 
of  the  gods,  while  he  wished  to  imitate  the 
thunders  and  power  of  Jupiter.  The  statues 
of  all  great  men  wrnre  removed,  as  if  Rome 
would  sooner  forget  her  virtues  in  their  ab¬ 
sence  ;  and  he  appeared  in  public  places  in 
the  most  indecent  manner,  encouraged  ro¬ 
guery,  committed  incest  with  his  three  sisters, 
and  established  public  places  of  prostitution. 
He  often  amused  himself  with  putting  innocent 
people  to  death  ;  he  attempted  to  famish  Rome 
by  a  monopoly  of  com  ;  and  as  he  was  pleased 
with  the  greatest  disasters  which  befel  his 
subjects,  he  often  wished  the  Romans  had  but 
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one  head,  that  he  might  have  the  gratification 
to  strike  it  off ;  wild  beasts  were  constantly 
fed  in  his  palace  with  human  victims,  and  a 
favourite  horse  was  made  high-priest  and  con¬ 
sul,  and  kept  in  marble  apartments,  and 
adorned  with  the  most  valuable  trappings  and 
pearls  the  Roman  empire  could  furnish.  He 
built  a  bridge  upwards  of  three  miles  in  the 
sea ;  and  would  perhaps  have  shown  himself 
more  tyrannical,  had  not  Cliaereas,  one  of  his 
servants,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
with  others  equally  tired  with  the  cruelties 
and  the  insults  that  were  offered  with  impunity 
to  the  persons  and  feelings  of  the  Romans. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  tyrant  was  mur¬ 
dered  January  24,  in  his  29th  year,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years  and  ten  months,  A.  D.  41. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Caligula  wrrote  a  treatise 
on  rhetoric  ;  but  his  love  of  learning  is  better 
understood  from  his  attempts  to  destroy  the 
writings  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil.  Dio. — Sueton. 
in  vita. — Tacit.  Ann. 

CalIpus,  a  mathematician  of  Cyzicus,  B.  C. 
330. 

Calis,  a  man  in  Alexander’s  army,  tortured 
for  conspiring  against  the  king.  Curt.  6,  c.  11. 

Call. esc iirus,  the  father  of  Critias.  Pint, 
in  Alcib. 

CallaIci,  a  people  of  Lusitania.  Ovid.  6, 
Fast.  v.  461. 

Callas,  a  general  of  Alexander.  Diod.  17. 

- Of  Cassander  against  Polyperchon.  Td. 

19. - A  river  of  Euboea. 

CallatEbus,  a  town  of  Caria.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  32. 

Calleteria,  a  town  of  Campania. 

CallEni,  a  people  of  Campania. 

Callia,  a  towm  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  27. 

Calliades,  a  magistrate  of  Athens  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  Herodot.  8,  c.  51. 

Callias,  an  Athenian  appointed  to  make 
peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  country. 

Diod.  12. - A  son  of  Temenus, who  murdered 

his  father,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brothers. 

Apollod.  2.  6. - A  Greek  poet,  son  of  Lysima- 

clius.  His  compositions  are  lost.  Athen.  10. 

- A  partial  historian  of  Syracuse.  Ho 

wrote  an  account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and 
was  well  rewarded  by  Agathocles,  because  he 
had  showm  him  in  a  favourable  view.  Athens. 
12. — Dionys. - An  Athenian  greatly  re¬ 

vered  for  bis  patriotism.  Herodot.  6,  c.  121. 
- A.  soothsayer. - An  Athenian,  com¬ 
mander  of  a  fleet  against  Philip,  whose  ships 
he  took,  &c. — A  rich  Athenian,  who  liberated 
Cimon  from  prison,  on  condition  of  marrying 
his  sister  and  vTife  Elpinice.  C.  Nep.  Plut. 

in  Cim. - A  historian,  wrote  an  explanation 

of  the  poems  of  Alceus  and  Sappho. 

Callibius,  a  general  in  the  war  between 
Mantinea  and  Sparta.  Xenoph.  Hist.  G. 

Callicerus,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

CallichOrus,  a  place  of  Phocis,  wdiere  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  wrere  yearly  celebrated. 

CallIcles,  an  Athenian,  whose  house  waa 
not  searched  on  account  of  his  recent  marriage, 
when  an  enquiry  was  made  after  the  money 
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given  by  Harpalus,  &c.  Plut.  in  Demosth. - A 

statuary  of  Megara. 

GallicolOna,  a  place  of  Troy,  near  the 
Simois. 

Calilcraste,  an  Athenian,  who  seized 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing 
upon  Dion  when  he  had  lost  his  popularity. 
He  was  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Dionysius.  C. 

Nep.  in  Dion. - An  officer  entrusted  with  the 

care  of  the  treasures  of  Susa  by  Alexander. 

Curt.  5,  c.  2. - An  artist,  who  made,  with 

ivory,  ants  and  other  insects,  so  small  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  seen.  It  is  said  that  he  en¬ 
graved  some  of  Homer’s  verses  upon  a  grain  of 

millet.  Plin.  7,  c.  21. - JElian.  V.  H.  1,  c. 

17 •- - An  Achaean,  who,  by  his  perfidy,  con¬ 

strained  the  Athenians  to  submit  to  Rome. 
Paus.  7,  c.  10. - A  Syrian,  who  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Aurelian’s  life. - A  brave  Athenian 

killed  at  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Herodot.  9,  c. 
72. 

CallicratIdas,  a  Spartan,  who  succeeded 
Lysander  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He 
took  Methymna,  and  routed  the  Athenian  fleet 
under  Conon.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  near 
the  Arginusae,  in  a  naval  battle,  13.  C.  406.  Diod. 
1 3.  Xenoph.  Hist.  G. - One  of  the  four  am¬ 

bassadors  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Darius, 
upon  the  rupture  of  their  alliance  with  Alex¬ 
ander.  Curt.  3,  c.  13. - A  Pythagorean 

writer. 

Cai.lidius,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Cicero.  Cic.  in  Brut.  274. _ 

P  it  ere.  2,  c.  36. 

GalcidrOmus,  a  place  near  Thermopylae. 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  6. 

Gali.igEtus,  a  man  of  Megara,  received  in 
his  banishment  by  Pharnabasus.  Tkucud.  8, 

c.  6. 

Callimachus,  an  historian  and  poet  of  Cy- 
rene,  son  of  Battus  and  Mesatma.  He  had, 
in  tue  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  kept  a 
school  at  Alexandria,  and  had  Apollonius  of 
Rhodes  among  his  pupils,  whose  ingratitude 
obliged  Callimachus  to  lash  him  severely  in  a 
satirical  poem,  under  the  name  of  Ibis.  The 
Ibis  of  Ovid  is  an  imitation  of  this  piece.  He 
wrote  a  work  in  120  books  on  famous  men,  be¬ 
sides  treatises  on  birds ;  but  of  all  his  nume¬ 
rous  compositions,  only  a  few  epigrams,  an 
elegy,  and  some  hymns,  are  extant ;  the  best 
editions  of  which  are  that  of  Ernestus,  two  vols. 
8\o.  L.  Bat.  1/61;  aud  that  of  Vulcanius, 
12mo.  Antwerp,  1584.  Propertius  styled  him¬ 
self  the  Roman  Callimachus.  Propert.  4,  el.  1, 
v.  65.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  84. — Herat.  2,  ep.  2, 
v.  10 9.— -Quint il.  10,  c.  1. - An  Athenian  ge¬ 

neral,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  His 
body  was  found  in  an  erect  posture,  all  covered 

with  wounds.  Pint. - A  Colophonian,  who 

wrote  the  life  of  Homer.  Plut. 

CallimEdon,  a  partizan  of  Phocion,  at 
Athens. 

CallimEdes,  a  youth  ordered  to  be  killed 
and  served  up  as  meat  by  Apollodorus  of  Cas- 
sandrea.  Polyan.  6,  c.  7. 

.  Lallinus,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
invented  elegiac  poetry,  B.  C.  7 76.  Some  of 
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his  verses  are  to  be  found,  in  Stobaus.  Athen. 
— Strab.  13. 

Calliope,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over 
eloquence  and  heroic  poetry.  She  is  said  to  be 
the  mother  of  Orpheus  by  Apollo,  and  Horace 
supposes  her  able  to  play  on  any  musical  in¬ 
strument.  She  was  represented  with  books  in 
her  hand,  which  signified  that  her  office  was  to 
take  notice  of  the  famous  actions  of  heroes, 
as  Clio  was  employed  in  celebrating  them ;  and 
she  held  the  three  most  famous  epic  poems  of 
antiquity,  and  appeared  generally  crowned  with 
laurel.  She  settled  the  dispute  between  Ve¬ 
nus  and  Proserpine,  concerning  Adonis,  whose 
company  these  two  goddesses  wished  both  per¬ 
petually  to  enjoy.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  1, 
c.  3. — Horat.  od. 

CallipatIba,  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and 
wife  of  Calhanax  the  athlete,  went  disguised  in 
man  s  clothes,  with  her  son  Pisidorus  to  the 
Olympic  games.  \\  hen  Pisidorus  was  declared 
victor,  she  discovered  her  sex,  through  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  joy,  and  was  arrested,  as  women  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  there.  The  victory  of 
her  son  obtained  her  release  ;  and  a  law  was 
instantly  made  which  forbad  any  wrestlers  to 
appear  but  naked.  Paus.  5,  c.  6.  1.  6,  c.  7. 

CallIphon,  a  painter  of  Samos,  famous  for 
his  historical  pieces.  Plin.  10,  c.  26. - A  phi¬ 

losopher,  who  made  the  summumbonum  consist 
in  pleasure  joined  to  the  love  of  honesty.  This 
system  was  defeated  by  Cicei'o,  Qiuest.  Acad.  4, 
c.  131  &  139.  de  Ojfic.  3,  c.  119. 

Calliphuon,  a  celebrated  dancing  master 
who  had  Epaminondas  among  his  pupils.  C 
Nep.  in  Epam. 

CallipIda:,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Herodot. 
4,  c.  17. 

Callitolis,  a  city  of  Thrace.  Sil.  14,  v. 

250.- - A  town  of  Sicily  near  JEtna. - A  city 

of  Calabria  on  the  coast  of  Tarentum,  on  a 
rocky  island,  joined  by  a  bridge  to  the  continent. 
It  is  now  called  Gallipoli,  and  contains  6000 
inhabitants,  who  trade  in  oil  and  cotton. 

CallIpus,  an  Athenian,  disciple  to  Plato. 

He  destroyed  Dion,  &c.  C.  Nep.  in  Dion. - 

A  Corinthian,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Orclio- 

rnenos.  Puns.  6,  c.  29. - A  philosopher. 

Diog.  in  Zen. - A  general  of  the  Athenians 

when  the  Gauls  invaded  Greece  by  Thermo¬ 
pylae  Paus.  1,  c.  3. 

C'allipyges,  a  surname  of  Venus. 

Callirhoe,  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander 
who  married  Tros,  by  whom  she  had  Ilus,  Ga¬ 
nymede,  and  Assaracus. - A  fountain  of  At¬ 

tica,  where  Callirhoe  killed  herself.  Vid.  Co 
resus.  Paus.  7,  c.  21.— Stat.  12. — Theb.  v.  629. 

- A  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  mother 

of  Echidna,  Orthos,  and  Cerberus,  by  Chrysaor. 
Hesiod.  A  daughter  of  Lycus,  tyrant  of  Li¬ 
bya,  who  kindiy  received  Diomedes  at  his  return 
from  Iroy.  He  abandoned  her,  upon  which  she 

killed  herself. - -A  daughter  of  the  Aclielous, 

who  married  Alcmmon.  Vid.  Alcmaeon.  Paus 
8,  c.  24.  -A  daughter  of  Phocus  the  Boeotian, 
whose  beauty  procured  her  many  admirers. 
Her  father  behaved  with  such  coldness  *r'  ' 
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lovers,  that  they  murdered  him.  Caliirhoe 
avenged  his  death  with  the  assistance  of  the 

Boeotians.  Plat.  Amat.  Narr. - A  daughter 

of  Piras  and  Niobe.  Hygin.  fab.  145. 

Calliste,  an  island  of  the  Aegean  sea, 
eahed  afterwards  Thera.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — 

Vans.  3,  c.  1. - —Its  chief  town  was  founded 

3150  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  Tlieras. 

Callisteia,  a  festival  at  Lesbos,  during 
which  all  the  women  presented  themselves  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the  fairest  was  re¬ 
warded  in  a  public  manner  There  was  also  an 
institution  of  the  same  kind  among  the  Par- 
rhasians,  first  made  by  Cypselus,  whose  wife 
was  honoured  with  the  first  prize.  The  Eleans 
had  one  also,  in  which  the  fairest  man  received, 
as  a  prize,  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Minerva. 

CallistiiEnes,  a  Greek  who  wrote  an  his¬ 
tory  of  his  own  country  in  ten  books,  beginning 
from  the  peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  Greece, 
down  to  the  plundering  of  the  temple  of  Del¬ 
phi  by -Philomel us.  Diod.  14. - -A  man  who 

with  others  attempted  to  expel  the  garrison  of 

Demetrius  from  Athens.  Polytrn.  5,  c.  17. - - 

A  philosopher  of  Olynthus,  intimate  with  Alex¬ 
ander,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  oriental  ex¬ 
pedition  in  the  capacity  of  a  preceptor,  and  to 
whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  friend 
and  master,  Aristotle.  He  refused  to  pay  dir 
vine  honours  to  the  king,  for  which  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  conspiracy,  mutilated,  exposed  to  wiM 
beasts,  dragged  about  in  chains,  till  Lysimachus- 
gave  him  poison,  which  ended  together  his  tor¬ 
ture  and  his  life,  B.  C.  328.  None  of  his  com¬ 
positions  are  extant.  Curt,  8,  c.  6. — PLut.  in 

Alex. — Arrian.  4. — Justin.  12,  c.  6  &  7. - -A 

writer  of  Sybaris. - A  freed  man  of  Lucullus. 

it  is  said  that  he  gave  poison  to  his  master. 
Plat,  in  Lucull. 

Cai.listo  and  Calisto,  called  also  Helice, 
was  daughter  of  Lycaon  king  of  Arcadia,  and 
one  of  Diana’s  attendants.  Jupiter  saw  her, 
and  seduced  her  after  lie  had  assumed  the  shape 
of  Diana.  Her  pregnancy  was  discovered  as 
she  bathed  with  Diana;  and  the  fruit  of  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  called  Areas,  was  hid  in 
the  woods,  and  preserved.  Juno,  who  was 
jealous  of  Jupiter,  changed  Calisto  into  a  bear ; 
but  the  god,  apprehensive  of  her  being  hurt  by 
the  huntsmen,  made  her  a  constellation  of  hea¬ 
ven,  with  her  son  Areas,  under  the  name  of 
the  bear.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  4,  &c. — Apollod. 
3,  c.  8. — Hygin.  fab.  176  &c  177. — Pans.  8,  c.  3. 

Callistonicus,  a  celebrated  statuary  at 
Thebes.  Pans.  9,  c.  16. 

C  a  lei  stratus,  an  Athenian  appointed  ge¬ 
neral  with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias  against 

Lacedaemon.  Diod.  15. - An  orator  of  Aphid- 

/  na,  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  of  his  age. - An  Athenian  orator,  with 

whom  Demosthenes  made  an  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  after  he  had  heard  him  plead.  Xenophon. 

- A  Greek  historian  praised  by  Dionys.  Hal. 

- A  comic  poet,  rival  of  Aristophanes. - 

A  statuary.  PI  in.  34,  c.  8. - A  secretary 

of  Mithridates.  Pint,  in  lucull. - A  gram- 
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manan,  who  made  the  alphabet  of  the  Samians 
consist  of  24  letters.  Some  suppose  that  he 
wrote  a  treatise  on  courtezans. 

CallxxEna,  a  courtezan  of  Thessaly,  whose 
company  Alexander  refused,  though  requested 
by  his  mother  Olympias.  This  was  attributed 
by  the  Athenians  to  other  causes  than  chastity, 
and  therefore  the  prince’s  ambition  was  ridi¬ 
culed. 

Cai.ixEnus,  a  general  who  perished  by  fa¬ 
mine. - -An  Athenian,  imprisoned  for  passing 

sentence  of  death  upon  some  prisoners.  Diod.  13. 

Cai.on,  a  statuary.  Quintil.  12,  c.  10. - 

Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Cat. or,  a  river  of  Italy  near  Beneventum. 
Liv.  24,  c.  14. 

Calpe,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  opposite  to  mount  A  by  la  on  the 
African  coast.  These  two  mountains  were 
called  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Calpe  is  now 
called  Gibraltar. 

Calphurnia,  a  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who 
was  Julius  Caesar’s  fourth  wife.  The  night  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  husband’s  murder,  she  dreamed 
that  the  roof  of  her  house  had  fallen,  and  that 
he  had  been  stabbed  in  her  anns ;  and  on  that 
account  she  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  detain 
him  at  home.  After  Caesar’s  murder,  she  placed 
herself  under  the  patronage  of  M.  Antony. 
Sueton.  in  Jul. 

Calphurnius  Bestia,  a  noble  Roman 
bribed  by  Jugurcha.  It  is  said  that  he  mur¬ 
dered  his  wives  when  asleep.  Plin.  27,  c.  2. 

- -Crassus,  a  patrician,  who  went  with  Regu- 

lus  against  the  Massyli.  He  was  seized  by  the 
enemy  as  he  attempted  to  plunder  one  of  their 
towns,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  sacrificed  t' 
Neptune.  Bisaltia,  the  king’s  daughter,  feil  :n 
love  with  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  escaping  and  of  conquering  her  father.  Cal¬ 
phurnius  returned  victorious,  and  Bisaltia  de 

stroyed  herself. - A  man  who  conspired 

against  the  emperor  Nerva. - Galerianus,  son 

of  Piso,  put  to  death,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c. 

11. - Piso,  condemned  for  using  seditious 

words  against  Tiberius.  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  21. 

- Another  famous  for  his  abstinence. 

Max.  4,  c.  3. - Titus,  a  Latin  poet  born  in 

Sicily  in  the  age  of  Diocletian :  seven  of  his 
eclogues  are  extant,  and  generally  found  with 
the  works  of  the  poets  who  have  written  on 
hunting.  They  are  greatly  iuferior  to  the  ele¬ 
gance  and  simplicity  of  Virgil’s.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Kempher,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1728. 

- A  man  surnamed  Frugi,  who  composed 

annals,  B.  C.  330. 

Calpuhnia,  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  de¬ 
scended  from  Calpus  son  of  Numa.  Plut.  in 
Num. 

Calpurnia  and  Calphurnia  Lex,  was 
enacted  A.  U.  C.  601,  severely  to  punish  such 
as  were  guiity  of  using  bribes,  &c.  Cic.  de  Off'. 

2. - A  daughter  of  Marius,  sacrificed  to  the 

gods  by  her  father,  who  was  advised  to  do  it  in 
a  dream,  if  he  wished  to  conquer  the  Cimbri, 

Flu},  in  Parall. - A  woman  who  killed  herself 

when  she  heard  that  her  husband  was  mur- 
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dered  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius.  Paterc.  2. 

c.  26. - The  wife  of  J.  Caesar.  Vid.  Calphur- 

ma. - -A.  favourite  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 

&c.  Tacit.  Ann. - A  woman  ruined  by  Agrip¬ 

pina  on  account  of  her  beauty,  &c.  Tacit 

Calvia,  a  female  minister  of  Nero’s  lusts. 
Tacit.  First.  1,  c.  3. 

Calvina,  a  prostitute  in  Juvenal’s  age,  3,  v. 

Icy  o 

V>. 

Cal\  isius,  a  friend  of  Augustus.  Plat,  in 

Anton. - An  officer  whose  wife  prostituted 

herself  in  his  camp  by  night,  &c.  Tacit.  1,  Hist, 
c.  48. 

Calvmnia  and  Impudentia,  two  deities 
worshipped  at  Athens.  Calumny  was  inge¬ 
niously  represented  in  a  painting  by  Apelles. 

Calvsidius,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Ger- 
manicus.  When  this  general  wished  to  stab 
himself  with  his  sword,  Calusidius  offered  him 
his  own,  observing  that  it  was  sharper.  Tacit.- 
1,  Ann.  c.  35. 

Calosium,  a  town  of  Etruria. 

Calvus  Corn.  Licinius,  a  famous  orator, 
equally  famous  for  writing  iambics.  As  he 
was  both  factious  and  satirical,  he  did  not  fail 
to  excite  attention  by  his  animadversions  upon 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and,  from  his  eloquence, 
to  dispute  the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero. 
Cic.ep.  Herat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  19. 

Cai  Ybe,  a  town  of  Thrace.  Strab.  17. - - 

The  mother  of  Bucolion  by  Laomedon.  Apollod. 
3,  c.  12. — — An  old  woman,  priestess  in  the 
temple  which  J  uno  had  at  Ardea.  Virg.  JEn. 
7,  v.  419. 

Cai.ycadnus,  a  river  of  Cilicia. 

Cai.Yce,  a  daughter  of  JEolus,  son  of  He- 
lenus  and  Enaretta  daughter  of  Deimaclius. 
She  had  Endymion,  king  of  Elis,  by  TEthlius 
the  son  of  Jupiter.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7. —  Paus.  5, 

c.  1. - A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  love  with 

a  youth.  As  she  was  unable  to  gain  the  object 
of  her  love,  she  threw  herself  from  a  precipice. 
This  tragical  story  wras  made  into  a  song  by 
Stesiehorus,  and  was  still  extant  in  the  age  of 
Athenreus,  14. - A  daughter  of  Hecaton,  mo¬ 

ther  of  Cycnus.  Fly  gin.  157. 

Calydium,  a  town  on  the  Appian  way. 
Cai.ydna,  an  island  in  the  Myrtoan  sea. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  near  Rhodes,  others  near 
Tenedos.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  205. 

CalYdon,  a  city  of  JEtoiia,  where  (Eneus 
the  father  of  Meleager  reigned.  The  Evenus 
flows  through  it,  and  receives  its  name  from 
Calydon  the  son  of  TEtolus.  During  the  reign 
of  CEneus,  Diana  sent  a  wild  boar  to  ravage  the 
country,  on  account  of  the  neglect  which  had 
been  shown  to  her  divinity  by  the  king.  All 
the  princes  of  the  age  assembled  to  hunt,  this 
boar,  which  is  greatly  celebrated  by  the  poets, 
under  the  name  of  the  cliace  of  Calydon  or  the 
Calydonian  boar.  Meleager  kiiled  the  animal 
with  his  own  hand,  and  gave  the  head  to 
Atalanta,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured.  1  he  skin 
of  the  boar  was  preserved,  and  was  still  seen 
in  tneage  of  Pausanias,  in  the  temple  of  IMinerva 
Alea.  1  he  tusks  were  also  preserved  by  the 
Arcadians  in  Tegea,  and  Augustus  carried 
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them  away  ^  R«>me,  because  tlie  pecple  rtf 
Tegea  had  followed  the  party  of  Antony 
These  tusks  were_shewn  for  a  long  time  at 
Rome.  One  of  them  was  about  half  an  J  ell 
long,  and  the  other  was  broken.  [Fid. 
Meleager  and  Atalanta.]  Apdlod.  1,  c.  8. — - 
Paus.  8,  c.  45. — Stran.  8. — Homer.  II.  9,  v.  577. 

— Hygin.  fab.  174. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  4,  &c. 

- A  son  of  ^Etolus  and  Pronoe  daughter  of 

Pborbas.  He  gave  his  name  to  a  town  of 
.dEtolia. 

CalYdOnis,  a  name  of  Deianira,  as  living 
in  Calydon.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  4. 

CalYdOnius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Calymne,  an  island  near  Lebynthos.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  2,  v,  81. 

C a lynda,  a  town  of  Caria.  Ptol.  5.  c.  3. 

Calypso,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas,  according  to  some,  was 
goddess  of  silence,  and  reigned  in  the  island 
°f  Ogygia,  whose  situation  and  even  existance 
is  doubted.  When  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked 
on  her  coasts,  she  received  him  with  great 
hospitality,  and  offered  him  immortality  if  he 
would  remain  with  her  as  a  husband.  The 
hero  refused,  and  after  seven  years’  delay,  he 
was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  island  by 
order  of  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  Jupiter 
During  his  stay,  Ulysses  had  two  sons  by 
Dalyps  Nausithous  and  Nausinous,  Calypso 
was  inconsolable  at  the  departure  of 
Ulysses.  Homer.  Od.  7  &  15. — Flesiod.  Theog. 
v.  3 60.  -Ovid  de  Pont.  4,  ep.  18.  Amor.  2,  el. 

17. — Propert  1,  el.  15. 

Camantium,  a  towm  of  Asia  Minor. 

CamarIna,  a  town  of  Italy. - A  lake  of/ 

Sicily,  with  a  towm  of  the  same  name,  built. 

B.  C.  552.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Syra¬ 
cusans,  and  rebuilt  by  a  certain  Hipponous. 
The  lake  was  drained  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  Apollo,  as  the  ancients  supposed,  and  a 
pestilence  was  the  consequence ;  but  the  low¬ 
ness  of  the  lake  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
prevents  its  being  drained.  The  words 
Camarinam  movere  are  become  proverbial  to 
express  an  unsuccessful  and  dangerous  attempt. 
Virg.  /Eu.  3,  v.  701. — :trab  6. — Herodot.  7,  c 
1 54. 

Cambaules,  a  general  of  some  Gauls  who 
invaded  Greece.  Puus.  10,  c.  19. 

Cambes,  a  prince  of  Lydia,  of  such  vora¬ 
cious  appetite  that  he  ate  his  own  wife,  &c. 
.Elian.  1,  V.  H.  c.  27. 

Cambre,  a  place  near  PuteolLJup.  7,  v.  154. 

Cambunii,  mountains  of  Macedonia.  Liv 
12,  c.  53. 

Caub'i'ses,  king  of  Persia,  was  son  ot 
Cyrus  the  Great.  He  conquered  Egypt  and 
was  so  offended  at  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  he  killed  their  god  Apis,  and 
plundered  their  temples.  When  he  washed  to 
take  Pelu  ium,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
army  a  number  of  cats  and  dogs;  and  the 
Egyptians,  refusing  to  kill  their  dogs,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  defend  themselves,  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy.  Cambyses  afterwards  sent 
an  army  of  50.000  men  to  destroy  Jupffr* 


Ammon’s  temple,  and  resolve  to  attack  the 
Carthaginians  and  .Ethiopians.  He  killed  his 
brother  Smerdis  from  mere  suspicion,  and 
fleed  alive  a  partial  judge,  whose  skin  he 
nailed  on  the  judgment- seat,  and  appointed 
his  son  to  succeed  him,  telling  him  to  re¬ 
member  where  he  sat.  He  died  of  a  small 
wound  he  had  given  himself  with  his  sword 
as  he  mounted  on  horseback ;  and  the 
Egyptians  observed,  that  it  was  the  same  place 
on  which  he  had  wounded  their  god  Apis,  and 
that  therefore  he  was  visited  by  the  hand  of 
the  gods.  His  death  happened  521  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  He  left  no  issue  to  succeed  him 
and  his  throne  was  usurped  by  the  magi,  and 
ascended  by  Darius  soon  after.  Herodot.  2,  3, 

&c. — Justin.  1,  c.  9. — Val.  Max.  6,  c.  3. - 

A  Persian  of  obscure  origin,  to  whom  king  As- 
tyages  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  in  marriage. 
The  king,  who  had  been  terrified  by  dreams 
which  threatened  the  loss  of  his  crown  by  the 
hand  of  his  daughter’s  son,  had  taken  this  step 
in  hopes  that  the  children  of  so  ignoble  a  bed 
would  ever  remain  in  obscurity.  He  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  Cyrus,  Mandane’s  son,  dethroned 
him  when  grown  to  manhood.  Herodot.  1,  c. 

46,  107,  &c. — Justin.  1,  c.  4. - A  river  of 

Asia,  which  flows  from  mount  Caucasus  into 
the  Cyrus.  Mela,  3,  c.  5. 

CamelAni,  a  people  of  Italy. 

CamelItje,  a  people  of  Mesopotamia. 

Camera,  a  field  in  Calabria.  Odd.  Fast.  3, 
v.  582. 

CamerInum  and  Camertium,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  very  faithful  to  Rome.  Liv.  9,  c.  36. 

Camerium,  a  town  of  Italy  near  Rome,  taken 
by  Romulus.  Pint,  in  Rom. 

CamerInus,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  taking  of  Troy  by  Hercules.  Ovid.  4, 

ex  Pont.  el.  16,  v.  19. - -Some  of  the  family  of 

the  Cameriniwere  distinguished  for  their  zeal  as 
citizens,  as  well  as  for  their  abilities  as  scholars, 
among  whom  was  Sulpicius,  commissioned  by 
the  Roman  senate  to  go  to  Athens,  to  collect 
the  best  of  Solon’s  laws.  Juv.  7,  v.  90. 

Camertes,  a  friend  of  Tumus,  killed  by 
-Eneas.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  562. 

Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  was  daughter 
of  Metablus  and  Casmilla.  She  was  educated 
in  the  woods,  inured  to  the  labours  of  hunting, 
and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  mares.  Her  father 
dedicated  her,  when  young,  to  the  service  of 
Diana.  When  she  was  declared  queen,  she 
marched  to  assist  Tumus  against  Eneas,  where 
she  signalized  herself  by  the  numbers  that  pe¬ 
rished  by  her  hand.  She  was  so  swift  that  she 
could  run,  or  rather  fly,  over  a  field  of  com 
without  bending  the  blades,  and  make  her  way 
over  the  sea  without  wetting  her  feet.  She 
died  by  a  wound  she  received  from  Aruns. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  803.  1.  11,  v.  435. 

Camilli  and  Camilla;,  the  priests  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Romulus  for  the  service  of  the  gods. 

Camillus,  (L.  Furius)  a  celebrated  R.oman, 
called  a  second  Romulus,  from  his  services  to 
his  country.  He  was  banished  by  the  people 
for  distributing,  contrary  to  his  vow,  the  spoils 
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he  had  obtained  at  Veii.  During  his  exile, 
Rome  was  besieged  oy  the  Gauls  under  Bren- 
nus.  In  the  midst  of  their  misfortunes,  the 
besieged  Romans  elected  him  dictator,  and  he 
forgot  their  in  gratitude,  and  marched  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  his  country,  which  he  delivered,  after  it 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C.  365,  after  he  had  been  five  times  dictator, 
once  censor,  three  times  interrex,  twice  a  mili¬ 
tary  tribune,  and  obtained  four  triumphs.  He 
conquered  the  Hemici,  Volsci,  Latini,  and  Etru¬ 
rians,  and  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  their 
intentions  of  leaving  Rome  to  reside  at  Veii. 
When  he  besieged  Falisci,  he  rejected  with 
proper  indignation  the  offers  of  a  schoolmaster, 
who  had  betrayed  into  his  hands  the  sons  of 
the  most  worthy  citizens.  Plut.  in  Vita. — Liv. 
5«  Flor.  1,  c.  13. — Diod.  14. —  Virg.  JEn.  6, 
v.  825. - A  name  of  Mercury. - An  inti¬ 

mate  friend  of  Cicero. 

CamIro  and  Clytia,  two  daughters  of  Pan- 
darus  of  Crete.  When  their  parents  were  dead, 
they  were  left  to  the  care  of  Venus  ;  who,  with 
the  other  goddesses,  brought  them  up  with  ten¬ 
derness,  and  asked  Jupiter  to  grant  them  kind 
husbands.  Jupiter,  to  punish  upon  them  the 
crime  of  their  father,  who  was  accessary  to  the 
impiety  of  Tantalus,  ordered  the  harpies  to  carry 
them  away  and  deliver  them  to  the  furies.  Pam 
10,  c.  30. — Himier.  Od.  20. 

CamIrus  and  CamIra,  a  town  of  Rhodes, 
which  receives  its  name  from  Camirus,  a  son  of 
Hercules  and  Jole.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  163. 

Camissares,  a  governor  of  part  of  Cilicia, 
father  to  Datames.  C.  Nep.  in  Dat. 

Gamma,  a  woman  of  Galatia,  who  avenged 
the  death  of  her  husband  Sinetus  upon  his  mur¬ 
derer  Sinbrix,  by  making  him  drink  a  cup,  o 
which  the  liquor  was  poisoned,  on  pretence  of 
marrying  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,  which  required  that  the  bridegroom 
and  his  bride  should  drink  out  of  the  same 
vessel.  She  escaped  by  refusing  to  drink,  on 
pretence  of  illness.  Polyce.  8,  4. 

Camcen/e,  a  name  given  to  the  muses,  from 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  their  songs,  a 
cantu  amano ,  or,  according  to  Varro,  from  car¬ 
men.  Vairo  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  7. 

Campana  lex,  or  Julian  agrarian  law,  was 
enacted  by  J.  Caesar,  A.  U.  C.  691,  to  divide 
some  lands  among  the  people. 

Campania,  a  country  of  Italy,  of  which  Ca¬ 
pua  was  the  capital,  bounded  by  Latium,  Sam- 
nium,  Picenum,  and  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  delightful  views, 
and  for  its  fertility.  Capua  is  often  called 
Campana  urbs.  Strab.  5. — Cic.  de  leg.  Ag .  c.  35. 
—Justin.  20,  c.  1.  1.  22,  c.  l.—Phn.  3,  c.  5. 
— Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Flor.  1,  c.  16. 

Campk,  kept  the  100-handed  monsters  con 
fined  in  Tartarus.  Jupiter  killed  her,  because 
she  refused  to  give  them  their  liberty  to  come 
to  his  assistance  against  the  Titans.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  500. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

Campaspe  and  Pancaste,  a  beautiful  con- 
cibine  of  Alexander,  whom  the  king  gaie  to 


Apelles,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  as  he 
drew  her  picture  in  her  naked  charms.  Plin. 
35,  c.  10. 

Campi  DiomEdis,  a  plain  situate  in  Apulia. 
Mart.  13,  ep.  93. 

Campsa,  a  town  near  Pallene.  Herodot.7, 
c.  123. 

Campus  Martius,  a  large  plain  at  Rome, 
■without  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  Roman 
youth  performed  their  exercises,  and  learnt  to 
wrestle  and  box,  to  throw  the  discus,  hurl  the 
javelin,  ride  a  horse,  drive  a  chariot,  &c.  The 
public  assemblies  were  held  there,  and  the 
officers  of  state  chosen,  and  audience  given  to 
foreign  ambassadors.  It  was  adorned  with 
statues,  columns,  arches,  and  porticoes,  and  its 
pleasant  situation  made  it  very  frequented.  It 
was  called  Martius,  because  dedicated  to  Mars. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Tiberinus,  from  its 
closeness  to  the  Tiber.  It  was  given  to  the 
Roman  people  by  a  vestal  virgin  ;  but  they  were 
deprived  of  it  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  wdio  made 
it  a  private  field,  and  sowed  com  in  it.  When 
Tarquin  was  driven  from  Rome.,  the  people  re¬ 
covered  it,  and  threw  away  into  the  Tiber  the 
com  which  had  grown  there,  deeming  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  man  to  eat  of  the  produce  of  that 
land.  The  sheaves  which  were  thrown  into 
the  river  stopped  in  a  shallow  ford,  and  by  the 
accumulated  collection  of  mud  became  firm 
ground,  and  formed  an  island,  which  was  called 
the  Holy  Island,  or  the  island  of  iEsculapius. 
Dead  carcases  were  generally  burnt  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  Strab.  5. — Liv.  2,  c.5.  1.  6, 
c.  20. 

CamulogInus,  a  Gaul,  raised  to  great  ho¬ 
nours  by  Cesar,  for  his  military  abilities.  Cces. 
bell.  G.  7,  c.  57. 

Cana,  a  city  and  promontory  of  iEolia. 
Mela ,  1,  c.  18. 

Canace,  a  daughter  of  iEolus  and  Enaretta, 
who  became  enamoured  of  her  brother  Ma- 
careus,  by  whom  she  had  a  child,  whom  she 
exposed.  The  cries  of  the  child  discovered  his 
mother’s  incest ;  and  Aeolus  sent  his  daughter 
a  sword,  and  obliged  her  to  kill  herself.  Ma- 
careus  fled,  and  became  a  priest  of  Apollo,  at 
Delphi,  Some  say  that  Canace  was  ravished 
by  Neptune,  by  whom  she  had  many  children, 
among  whom  were  Epopeus,  Triops,  and  Alous. 
Apollod.  1. — Hygin.  fab.  238  &  242. — Ovid.  He- 
roid.  11.  Trist.  2,  v.  384. 

Canache,  one  of  Actseon’s  dogs. 

CanAchus,  a  statuary  of  Sicyon.  Pans.  6, 

v.9. 

Can;e,  a  city  of  Locris, - of  Eolia. 

Canarii,  a  people  near  mount  Atlas  in 
Africa,  who  received  this  name  because  they 
fed  in  common  with  their  dogs.  The  islands 
which  they  inhabited  were  called  Fartunati  by 
the  ancients,  and  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Canaries.  Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

CanAthus,  a  fountain  of  Nauplia,  where 
Juno  yearly  washed  herself  to  receive  her  in¬ 
fant  purity.  Pans.  2,  c.  38. 

Candace,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  so  prudent  and  meritorious  that  her 
successors  always  bore  her  name.  She  was 
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blind  of  one  eye.  Plin.  6,  c.  29. — Dio.  £4.— 
Strab.  17. 

Candavia,  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  which 
separates  Illyria  from  Macedonia.  Lucan.  6, 
v.  331. 

Candaules,  or  Myrsilus,  son  of  Myrsus, 
was  the  last  of  the  Heraclidee  who  sat  cn  the 
throne  of  Lydia.  He  shewed  his  wife  naked 
to  Gyges,  one  of  his  ministers  :  and  the  quern* 
was  so  incensed,  that  she  ordered  Gyges  to 
murder  her  husband,  718  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  After  this  murder,  Gyges  mar¬ 
ried  the  queen,  and  ascended  the  throne. 
Justin.  1,  c.  7. — Hei'odot.  1,  c.  7,  &c. — Plut. 
Symp. 

CandEi,  a  people  of  Arabia  who  fed  on 
serpents. 

CandIofe,  a  daughter  of  Oencpion,  ravished 
by  her  brother. 

CandYba,  a  town  of  Lycia. 

Canens,  a  nymph,  wife  to  Picus  king  of  the 
Laurentes.  When  Circe  had  changed  her  hus¬ 
band  into  a  bird,  she  lamented  him  so  much, 
that  she  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 
voice.  She  was  reckoned  as  a  deity  by  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  9. 

CanephOria,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Diana, 
in  which  all  marriageable  women  ofteied  small 
baskets  to  the  deity.  Cic.  in  Ver.  4. 

Can  exhum,  a  place  of  Euboea. - A  moun¬ 

tain  of  Boeotia. 

Caniculares  dies,  certain  days  in  die  sum¬ 
mer,  in  which  the  star  Canis  is  said  to  influence 
the  season,  and  to  make  the  days  more  warm 
during  its  appearance.  Manilius. 

CanIdia,  a  certain  woman  of  Neapolis, 
against  whom  Horace  inveighed  as  a  sorceress. 
Herat.  epod. 

CanIdius,  a  tribune  who  proposed  a  law  to 
empower  Pompey  to  go  only  with  two  lictors 
to  reconcile  Ptolemy  and  the  Alexandrians. 
Plat.  in  Pomp. 

Caninefates,  a  people  near  the  Batavi. 
Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  15. 

C.  Cantnius  Rerilus,  a  consul  with  J. 
Caesar,  after  the  death  of  Trebonius.  He  was 
consul  only  for  seven  hours,  because  Iris  prede¬ 
cessor  died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  he 
was  chosen  only  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day  ;  whence  Cicero  observed,  that  Rome  was 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  vigilance,  as  he 
had  not  slept  during  the  whole  time  of  his  con¬ 
sulship.  Cic.  7,  ad  Fam.  ep.  33. — Plut.  in  Cers. 

- Lucius,  a  lieutenant  of  Caesar’s  army  in 

Gaul.  Cces.  bell.  G.  7,  c.  83. - Rufus,  a  friend 

of  Pliny  the  younger. - Gallus,  a  friend  of 

Cicero  Plin.  1,  ep.  3. 

Canistius,  a  Lacedaemonian  courier,  who 
ran  1200  stadia  in  one  day.  Plin.  7,  c.  20. 

Canius,  a  poet  of  Gades,  contemporary  with 
Martial.  He  was  so  naturally  merry  that  he 
always  laughed.  Mart.  1,  ep.  62. - A  Ro¬ 

man  knight  who  went  to  Sicily  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment,  where  he  bought  gardens  well  stocked 
with  fish,  which  disappeared  on  the  morrow 
!  Cic.  3,  de  Offic.  14 

Cann/e,  a  small  village  of  Apulia  near  the 


Aufidus,  where  Hannibal  conquered  the  Ro¬ 
man  consuls,  P.  AJnylius  and  Terentius  Varro, 
aud  slaughtered  40,000  Romans,  on  the  21st 
of  May,  B.  C.  216.  Liv.  22,  c.  44.— Fbr.  2, 
c.  6. —  PlutinAnnib. 

Can5picum  ostium,  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  12  miles  from  Alexandria.  Paas.  5, 
c.  21. 

Canopus,  a  city  of  Egypt,  12  miles  from 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Se- 
rapis.  It  receives  its  name  from  Canopus  the 
pilot  of  the  vessel  of  Menelaus,  who  was  buried 
in  this  place.  The  inhabitants  are  dissolute  in 
their  manners.  Virgil  bestows  upon  it  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  PeUiEus,  because  Alexander,  who  was 
born  at  Pella,  built  Alexandria  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Ital.  11,  v.  433. — Mela,  1,  c.  9. — 
Strab.  17. — Phn.  5,  c.  31. — Virg.  G.  4,  v.  287. 

- The  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Menelaus,  who 

died  in  his  youth  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  by  the 
bite  of  serpent.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Cantabra,  a  river  falling  into  the  Indus. 
Plin.  6,  c.  30. 

CantAbri,  a  ferocious  peeple  of  Spain,  who 
rebelled  against  Augustus,  by  whom  they  were 
conquered ;  their  country  is  now  called  Biscays. 
Liv.  3,  v.  329. — Herat.  2,  od.  6  &  11. 

CantAbri  as  lacus,  a  lake  in  Spain,  where 
a  thunder-bolt  fell,  and  in  which  12  axes  were 
found.  Suet,  in  Galb.  8. 

CanthArus,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Sicyon. 
Da>/s.  6,  c.  17. - A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

Canthus,  a  son  of  Abas,  one  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts. 

Cantium,  a  country  in  the.  eastern  parts  of 
Britain.  Cas.  bell .  G.  5. 

Canuleia,  one  of  the  four  first  vestals  chosen 
by  Numa.  Plat. - A  law.  Vid.  Canuleius. 

C.  Canuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  310,  who  made  a  law  to  ren¬ 
der  it  constitutional  for  the  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians  to  intermarry.  It  ordained  also,  that 
one  of  the  consuls  should  be  yearly  chosen  from 
the  plebeians.  Lv.  4,  c.  3,  See. — Flor.  1, 
c.  17. 

Canulia,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  became 
pregnant  by  her  brother,  and  killed  herself  by 
order  of  her  father.  Pint,  in  Parall. 

Canusium,  a  town  of  Apulia  whither  the 
Romans  fled  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  It  was 
built  by  Diomedes,  and  its  inhabitants  have 
been  called  bilingues,  because  they  retained  the 
language  of  their  founder,  and  likewise  adopted 
that  of  their  neighbours.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  10, 
v.  30. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Plin.  8,  c.  11. 

Canusius,  a  Greek  historian  under  Ptolemy 
Auletes.  Pint. 

Canutius  Tiberinus,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who,  like  Cicero,  furiously  attacked 
Antony  when  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state. 
His  satire  cost  him  his  life.  Patercul.  2,  c.  64. 
- A  Roman  actor.  Pint,  in  Brut. 

Capaneus,  a  noble  Argive,  son  of  Hippo- 
nous  and  Astinome,  and  husband  to  Evadne. 
He  was  so  impious,  that  when  he  went  to  the 
Theban  war,  he  declared  that  he  would  take 
Thebes  even  in  spite  of  Jupiter.  Such  con- 
temut  provoked  the  god,  who  struck  him  dead 
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with  a  thunder-bolt.  His  body  was  burnt  se¬ 
parately  from  the  others,  and  his  wife  threw 
herself  on  the  burning  pile  to  mingle  her  ashes 
with  his.  It  is  said  that  /Esculapius  restored 
him  to  life.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  404. — Stat.  Then. 

3,  &)C. — Hygin.  fab.  68  &  70. — Euripid.  in  Phoe- 
nis.  et  Suppl. — JEschyl.  Sept.  Ante.  Theb. 

Capeli.a,  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 

Caesar.  Ovid,  de  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  36. - 

Martianus,  a  Carthaginian,  A.  D.  490,  who 
wrote  on  the  marriage  of  Mercury,  and  phi¬ 
lology.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Walthar- 
dus,  8vo.  Bernaj,  1763. - A  gladiator.  Juv. 

4,  v.  155. 

CapEna,  a  gate  of  Rome.  Ovid.  Fast.  v. 
192. 

CapEnas,  a  small  river  of  Italy.  Stat.  Theb. 
13,  v.  85. 

CapEni,  a  people  of  Etruria,  in  whose  ter¬ 
ritory  Eeronia  had  a  grove  and  a  temple.  Virg . 
JEn.  7,  v.  697. — Liv.  22,  6tc. 

Caper,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor. 

CapEtus,  a  kifig  of  Alba,  who  reigned  26 

years.  Dionys. - A  suitor  of  Hippodamia. 

Pans.  6,  c.  21. 

Caphraeus,  a  lofty  mountain  and  promon¬ 
tory  of  Euboea,  where  Nauplius  king  of  the 
country,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son  Pala- 
medes,  slain  by  Ulysses,  set  a  burning  torch  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  which  caused  the 
Greeks  to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  Virg. 
riE In.  11,  v.  260. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  418. — Pro- 
pert.  4,  el.  1,  v.  115. 

Caphy£,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  23. 

Capio,  a  Roman,  famous  for  his  friendship 
with  Cato.  Plut.  de  Pv.tr .  Am. 

Capito,  the  uncle  of  Paterculus,  who  joined 
Agrippa  against  Cassius.  Patercul.  2,  c.  69. 

- i'ontelus,  a  man  sent  by  Antony  to  settle 

his  disputes  noth  Augustus.  Hor'at.  1,  Sat.  5, 
v.  32. - A  man  accused  of  extortion  in  Cili¬ 

cia,  and  severely  punished  by  the  senate.  Juv. 

8,  v.  93. - An  epic  poet  of  Alexandria,  who 

wrote  on  love. - An  historian  of  Lycia,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  Isauria  in  eight  books. - 

A  poet  who  wrote  on  illustrious  men. 

CapItolIni  ludi,  games  yearly  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who  preserved 
the  capitol  from  the  Gauls. 

CapItolInus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  temple  on  mount  Capitolinus. - A  sur¬ 

name  of  M.  Manlius,  who,  for  his  ambition 
was  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
which  he  had  so  nobly  defended. - A  moun¬ 

tain  at  Rome,  called  also  Mons  Tarpeius,  and 
Mons  Saturni.  The  capitol .  was  built  upon  ifc, 

- A  man  of  lascivious  morals,  consul  with. 

Man  ellus.  Plut.  in  Marcell. - Julius,  an 

author  in  Dioclesian’s  reign,  who  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  of  Verus,  Antonius  Pius,  the 
Gordians,  &c. — most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

CapItolium,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel 
at  Rome  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  plan  of 
which  was  made  by  Tar  quin  Priscus.  It  was 
begun  by  Servius  Tullius,  finished  by  Tarquin 
Superbus,  and  consecrated  by  the  consul  Hora- 


the  front  was  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pil¬ 
lars,  and  the  other  sides  with  two.  The  ascent 
to  it  from  the  ground  was  by  an  hundred  steps. 
The  magnificence  and  richness  of  this  temple 
are  almost  incredible.  All  the  consuls  suc¬ 
cessively  made  donations  to  the  capitol,  and 
Augustus  bestowed  upon  it  at  one  time  2000 
bounds  weight  of  gold.  Its  thresholds  were 
made  of  brass,  and  its  roof  was  gold.  It  was 
fedorned  with  vessels  and  shields  of  solid  silver, 
with  golden  chariots,  &c.  It  was  burnt  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius,  and  Sylla  rebuilt  it, 
and  died  before  the  dedication,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Q.  Catullus.  It  was  again  destroyed 
in  the  troubles  under  Vitellius ;  and  Vespa¬ 
sian,  who  endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it  again 
in  ruins  at  his  death.  Domitian  raised  it  again, 
for  the  last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and 
magnificent  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
spent  12,000  talents  in  gilding  it.  When  they 
first  dug  for  the  foundations,  they  found  a  man’s 
head,  called  Tolius,  sound  and  entire  in  the 
ground,  and  from  thence  drew  an  omen  of  the 
future  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
hill  was  from  that  circumstance  called  Capito- 
lium,  a  capite  Tali.  The  consuls  and  magis¬ 
trates  offered  sacrifices  there,  when  they  first 
entered  upon  their  offices,  and  the  procession  in 
triumphs  was  always  conducted  to  the  capitol. 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  136.  1.  8  ,  v.  347. — Tacit.  3. 
Hist.  c.  72. — Plut.in  Poplic. — Liv.  1,  10,  &c. — 
Plin.  33,  &c. — Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  30. 

Cappadocia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  be¬ 
tween  the  Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Euxine.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  river 
Cappadox,  which  separates  it  from  Galatia. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Syrians  and  Leuco- 
Syrians  Dy  the  Greeks.  They  were  of  a  dull 
and  submissive  disposition,  and  addicted  to 
every  vice,  according  to  the  ancients,  who  wrote 
this  virulent  epigram  against  them  : 

Vipera  Cappadncem  nocitura  momordit ;  at  ilia 

Gustato  periit  sanguine  Cappadocis. 

When  they  were  offered  their  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence  by  the  Romans,  they  refused  it, 
and  begged  of  them  a  king,  and  they  received 
Ariobarzanes.  It  was  some  time  after  governed 
by  a  Roman  proconsul.  Though  the  ancients 
have  ridiculed  this  country  for  the  unfruitful¬ 
ness  of  its  soil,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  yet  it  can  boast  of  the  birth  of  the  geo¬ 
grapher  Strabo,  among  other  illustrious  cha¬ 
racters.  The  horses  of  this  country  were  in  ge  - 
neral  esteem,  and  with  these  they  paid  their 
tributes  to  the  king  of  Persia,  while  under  his 

power,  for  want  of  money. - The  kings  of 

Cappadocia  mostly  bore  the  name  of  Ariarathes. 
Horat.  1.  ep.  6,  v.  39. — Plin.  6,  c.  3. — Cart.  3 
&i  4. — Strab.  11  &  16. — Herodot.  1,  c .73.  1.  5, 
c.  49. — Mela.  1,  c.  2.  1.  3,  c.  8 

Cappado*,  a  river  of  Cappadocia.  Plin.  6, 

c.  3. 

Capraria,  a  mountainous  island  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  famous  for  its  goats.  Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

CAprk;e,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Campa¬ 
nia,  famous  for  quails.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  709. 

Caprey.  Palus,  a  place  near  Rome,  where 
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Romulus  disappeared.  Plut.  in  Horn* — Ovid* 
Fast.  2,  v.  491. 

Capricornus,  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  in 
which  appear  28  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat, 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat  Amal- 
tliaea,  wdiich  fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  Some 
maintain  that  it  is  Pan,  who  changed  hirnse^. 
into  a  goat  when  frightened  at  the  approach  o. 
Typlion.  When  the  sun  enters  this  sign,  it  is 
the  winter  solstice,  or  the  longest  night  in  the 
year.  Manil.  2  &  4. — Horat.  2,  od.  17,  v.  19. — 
Hygin.  fab.  196,  P.  A.  2,  28. 

Caprificialis,  a  day  sacred  to  Vulcan,  on 
which  the  Athenians  offered  him  money.  Plin. 
11,  c.  15. 

CarprIma,  a  town  of  Caria. 

CaprIpEdes,  a  surname  of  Pan,  the  Fauni, 
and  the  Satyrs,  from  their  having  goats 
feet. 

Caprius,  a  great  informer  in  Horace’s  age. 
Horat.  1,  sat.  4,  v.  66. 

CaprotIxa,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  J  uno,  at  which  women  only  offi¬ 
ciated.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5. 

Caprus,  a  harbour  near  mount  Atlios. 

Capsa,  a  town  ofLybia,  surrounded  by  vast 
deserts  full  of  snakes.  Flor.  3,  c.  1. — Sail.  bell. 
Jug. 

Capsage,  a  town  of  Syria.  Curt.  10. 

Capua,  the  chief  city  of  Campania  in  Italy, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Capys,  the 
father,  or  rather  the  companion  of  Anchises. 
This  city  was  very  ancient,  and  so  opulent  that 
it  even  rivalled  Rome,  and  was  called  alte .  a 
Roma.  Here  the  soldiers  of  Annibal  were 
enervated  by  pleasures  and  indulgences  after 
the  battle  of  Canme.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  145. — 
Liv.  4,  7,  8  Me. — Paterc.  1,  c.  7.  1.  2,  c.  44. — • 
Flor.  1,  c.  10. — Cic.  in  Philip.  12.  c.  3. — Pint, 
in  Ann. 

Capys,  a  Trojan  who  came  until  A2neas  into 
Italy,  and  founded  Capua.  He  was  one  of  those 
who,  against  the  advice  of  Thymcetes,  wished 
to  destroy  the  wooden  horse,  which  proved  the 
destruction  of  Troy. —  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  145 

- A  son  of  Assaracus  by  a  daughter  of  Si  • 

mois.  He  was  father  of  Anchises  by  Themis. 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  33. 

Capys  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  who 
reigned  28  years.  Dionys.  Hal. — Virg.  JEn.  6, 
v.  768. 

Carabactra,  a  place  in  India. 

Carabis,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Car,  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Megara. 

Pans.  1,  c.  39  &  40. - A  son  of  Manes 

who  married  Callirlioe,  daughter  of  the  Ma> 
ander.  Caria  received  its  name  from  him.. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  171. 

Caracalla.  Vid.  Antoninus. 

Caracates,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Caractacus,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  con 
quered  by  an  officer  of  Claudius  Caesar,  A.  D 
47.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  33  &  37. 

Cary,  certain  places  between  Susa  and  tl£ 
Tigris,  where  Alexander  pitched  his  cam}). 

Caryus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Boeotkv,-— 
in  Caria. 


Caralis,  the  chief  city  of  Sardinia.  Paus. 
10,  c.  17. 

Carambis,  now  Kerempi,  a  promontory  of 
Paphlagonia. 

CarAnus,  one  of  the  ILeraclidae,  the  first 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  em¬ 
pire,  B.  C.  814.  He  took  Edessa,  and  reigned 
28  years,  which  he  spent  in  establishing  his 
newly  founded  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Perdiccas.  Justin.  7,  c.  1. — Pzterc.  1,  c.  6. 

- A  general  of  Alexander.  Cn  t.  7. - An 

harbour  of  Phoenicia. 

Carausius,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  for  seven 
years,  A.  D.  293. 

Carbo,  a  Roman  orator  who  killed  himself 
because  he  could  not  curb  the  licentious  man¬ 
ners  of  his  countrymen.  Cic.ii i  Brut. Cneus, 

a  son  of  the  orator  Carbo,  who  embraced  the 
party  of  Marius,  and  after  the  death  of  Cinna 
succeeded  to  the  government.  He  was  killed 
in  Spain,  in  his  third  consulship,  by  order  of 

Pompey.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  13. - An  orator, 

son  of  Carbo  the  orator,  killed  by  the  army 
when  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  mi¬ 
litary  discipline.  Cic.  in  Brut. 

CarchEdon,  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage. 
CarcInus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Agrigentum,  in 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  wrote  on  the 

rape  of  Proserpine.  Diod.  5. - Another  of 

Athens. - Another  of  Naupactum. - A  man 

of  Rliegium,  who  exposed  his  son  Agathocles 
on  account  of  some  uncommon  dreams  during 
his  wife’s  pregnancy.  Agathocles  was  pre¬ 
served.  Diod.  19. - An  Athenian  general, 

who  laid  waste  Peloponnesus  in  the  time  of  Pe¬ 
ricles.  Id.  12. 

CarcInus,  a  constellation,  the  same  as  the 
Cancer.  Lucan.  9,  v.  536. 

Cardaces,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor.  Strab. 
15. 

CardamYle,  a  town  of  Argos. 

Cardia,  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Clierso- 
nesus.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Carduchi,  a  warlike  nation  of  Media. 
Diod.  14. 

Cares,  a  nation  which  inhabited  Caria,  and 
thought  themselves  the  original  possessors  of 
the  country.  They  became  so  powerful  that 
their  country  was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to 
contain  them  all,  upon  which  they  seized  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  the  iEgean  sea.  These 
islands  wrere  conquered  by  Minos  king  of  Crete. 
Tselus  son  of  Codrus,  invaded  their  country, 
and  slaughtered  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
this  calamity  the  Carians,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  enemies,  fortified  themselves  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  and,  soon 
after,  made  themselves  terrible  by  sea.  They 
were  anciently  called  Leleges.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  146  &  171. — Pans.  1,  c.  40. — Strab.  13. — 
Curt.  6,  c.  3. — Justin.  13,  c.  4. —  Virg.  JEn.  8, 
v.  725. 

Cares  a,  an  island  of  the  iEgean  sea,  oppo¬ 
site  Attica. 

Caressus,  a  river  of  Troas. 

Carfinia,  an  immodest  woman  mentioned 
Juv.  2,  v.  69. 

Caria,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  whose 
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boundaries  have  been  different  in  different  ages. 
Generally  speaking,  it  was  at  the  south  of 
Ionia,  at  the  east  and  north  of  the  Icarian  sea, 
and  at  the  west  of  Phrygia  Major  and  Lycia. 

It  has  been  called  Phoenicia,  because  a  Phoeni¬ 
cian  colony  first  settled  there ;  and  afterwards 
it  received  the  name  of  Caria,  from  Car,  a  king 
who  first  invented  the  auguries  of  birds.  The 
chief  town  was  called  Halicarnassus,  where  Ju¬ 
piter  was  the  chief  deity.  \_Vid.  Cares .] - A 

port  of  Thrace.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. - A  general 

Vid.  Laches. 

Carias,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Cariate,  a  town  of  Bactriana,  where  Alex¬ 
ander  imprisoned  Callisthenes. 

Carina,  a  virgin  of  Caria,  &c.  Polyazn.  8.  ' 

CarIna:,  certain  edifices  at  Rome,  built  in 
the  manner  of  ships,  which  were  in  the  temple 
of  Tellus.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  a  street  in 
which  Pompey’s  house  was  built.  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  v.  361. — Horat.  1,  ep.  7. 

Carine,  a  town  near  the  Caicus  in  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor.  Herodot.  7,  c.  42. 

CarInus,  (M.  Aurelius)  a  Roman  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  succeed  his  father  Carus  as  emperor. 
He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  and  cruel¬ 
ties.  Diocletian  defeated  him  at  Dalmatia. 
He  was  killed  by  a  soldier  whose  wife  he  had 
debauched,  A.  D.  268. 

Carisiacum,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  now 
Cressy  in  Picardy. 

Carissanum,  a  place  of  Italy  near  which 
Milo  was  killed.  Plin.  2,  c.  56. 

Caristum,  a  town  of  Liguria. 

CarmAnia,  a  country  of  Asia  between  Per¬ 
sia  and  India.  Arrian. — Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

CarmAnor,  a  Cretan  who  purified  Apollo  of 
slaughter.  Paus.  2,  c.  30. 

Carme,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Eubulus  and 
mother  of  Britomartis  by  J  upiter.  She  was  one 
of  Diana’s  attendants.  Paus.  2,  c.  30. 

CarmElus,  a  god  among  the  inhabitants  of 
mount  Carmel,  situate  between  Syria  and  Ju¬ 
daea.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  78. — Sueton.  Vesp.  5. 

Carmenta  and  Carmentis,  a  prophetess  of 
Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with  whom  she 
came  to  Italy,  and  was  received  by  king  Fau- 
nus,  about  60  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Her  name  was  Nicostrata,  and  she  received 
that  of  Carmentis  from  the  wildness  of  her 
looks  when  giving  oracles,  as  if  carens  mentis. 
She  was  the  oracle  of  the  people  of  Italy  during 
her  life,  and  after  death  she  received  divine  ho¬ 
nours.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  the 
Greeks  offered  her  sacrifices  under  the  name  of 
Themis.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  467.  1.  6,  v.  533.— 
Plat,  in  Romul. — Virg.  Aon.  8,  v.  339. — Liv.  b, 
c.  47. 

CarmentAles,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Carmenta,  celebrated  the  11th  of  January 
near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  below  the  capitol 
This  goddess  was  entreated  to  render  the  Ro¬ 
man  matrons  prolific,  and  their  labours  easy. 
Liv.  1,  c.  7. 

Carmentalis  Porta,  one  of  the  gates  ot 
Rome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitol. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Sceleruta,  because  the 
Fabii  passed  through  it  on  going  to  that  fatal 
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expedition  where  they  perished.  Virg.  Mn.  3, 

338. 

Carmides,  a  Greek  of  an  uncommon  me¬ 
mory.  Plin.  7,  c.  24. 

Carna  and  Cardinea,  a  goddess  at  Rome 
who  presided  over  hinges,  as  also  over  the  en¬ 
trails  of  the  human  body.  She  was  originally 
a  nymph  called  Grane,  whom  Janus  ravished, 
and,  for  the  injury,  he  gave  her  the  power  of 
presiding  over  houses,  and  of  removing  all 
noxious  birds  from  the  doors.  The  Romans 
offered  her  beans,  bacon,  and  vegetables,  to  re¬ 
present  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors.  Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  v.  101,  &c. 

Carnashjs,  a  village  of  Messenia  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  Paiu.  4,  c.  33. 

Carneades,  a  philosopher  of  Gyrene  in 
Africa,  founder  of  a  sect  called  the  third  or  new 
academy.  The  Athenians  sent  him  with  Dio¬ 
genes  the  stoic  and  Critolaus  the  peripatetic, 
as  ambassador  to  Rome,  B.  C.  155.  The  Ro¬ 
man  youth  were  extremely  fond  of  the  company 
of  these  learned  philosophers ;  and  when  Car¬ 
neades,  in  a  speech,  had  given  an  accurate  anc. 
judicious  dissertation  upon  justice,  and  in  ano¬ 
ther  speech  confuted  all  the  arguments  he  hac 
advanced,  and  apparently  given  no  existence  to 
the  virtue  he  had  so  much  commended,  a  re¬ 
port  prevailed  all  over  Rome,  that  a  Grecian 
was  come,  who  had  so  captivated  by  his  words 
the  rising  generation,  that  they  forgot  their 
usual  amusements,  and  ran  mad  after  philoso¬ 
phy.  When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Cato  the 
censor,  he  gave  immediate  audience  to  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  senate,  and  dis¬ 
missed  them  in  haste,  expressing  his  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  their  corrupting  the  opinions  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  people,  whose  only  profession,  he  sternly 
observed,  was  arms  and  war.  Carneades  de¬ 
nied  that  any  thing  could  be  perceived  or  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  wrorld,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
introduced  an  universal  suspension  of  assent. 
He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
128.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  12,  ep.  23.  de  Orat.  1  &  2. 
— Plin.  7,  c.  30. — Lactantius  5,  c.  14. —  Val. 
Max.  8,  c.  8. 

Carneia,  a  festival  observed  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Sparta, 
where  it  was  first  instituted,  about  675  B.  C.  in 
honour  of  Apollo  surnamed  Cameus.  It  lasted 
nine  days,  and  was  an  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  living  in  camps  among  the  ancients. 

Carnion,  a  town  of  Laconia. - A  river  of 

Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  34. 

Carnus,  a  prophet  of  Acarnania,  from 
whom  Apollo  was  called  Cameus.  Puns.  3, 
c.  13. 

Carnutes,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  C<es. 
bell.  G.  6,  c.  4. 

Carpasia  and  Carpasium,  a  town  of  Cy¬ 
prus. 

Carpathus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  now  called  Sca- 
panto.  It  has  given  its  name  to  a  part  of  the 
neighbouring  sea,  then  called  the  Carpathian 
sea,  between  Rhodes  and  Crete.  Carpathus 
was  at  first  inhabited  by  some  Cretan  soldiers 
of  Minos.  It  was  20  miles  in  circumference, 
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and  was  sometimes  called  Tetrapolis,  from  its 
four  capital  cities.  Plin.  4,  c.  12 .—Herodot.  3 
c.  45. — Bind.  5. — St rab.  10. 

Carpi^,  an  ancient  name  of  Tartessus 
Pans.  6,  c.  19. 

Carpis,  a  river  of  Mysia.  Iierodot. 

Carpo,  a  daughter  of  Zephyrus,  and  one  ol 
the  Seasons.  She  was  loved  by  Calamus,  the 
son  of  Maeander,  whom  she  equally  admired. 
She  was  drowned  in  the  Maeander,  and  was 
changed  by  Jupiter  into  all  sorts  of  fruit.  Pans. 
9,  c.  35. 

CarophOra,  a  name  of  Ceres  and  Proser¬ 
pine  in  Tegea.  Pans.  8,  c.  53. 

Carpopiiorus,  an  actor  greatly  esteemed 
by  Domitian.  Martial.— Juv.  6.  v.  198. 

Carral  and  CarrhjE,  a  town  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  near  which  Crassus  was  killed.  Lucan. 
1,  v.  105. 

_  Carrinates  Secundus,  a  poor  but  inge¬ 
nious  rhetorician,  who  came  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  where  the  boldness  of  his  expressions, 
especially  against  tyrannical  power,  exposed 
him  to  Caligula’s  resentment,  who  banished 
him.  Juv.  7,  v.  205. 

Carruca,  a  town  of  Spain.  Hirt.  Hisp.  27. 

CarseOli,  a  town  of  the  JEqui.  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  v.  683. 

Cautalias,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Carteia,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  sea  of 
Gades,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Calpe. 

Cartha:a,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cea 
whence  the  epithet  of  Cartheius.  Ovid.  Met 
7,  v.  368. 

CarthagInienses,  the  inhabitants  of  Car¬ 
thage*  a  rich  and  commercial  nation.  Vid. 
Carthago. 

Carthago,  a  celebrated  city  of  Africa,  the 
rival  of  Rome,  and  long  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  mistress  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sar¬ 
dinia.  The  precise  time  of  its  foundation  is  un¬ 
known,  yet  writers  seem  to  agree  that  it  was  first 
built  by  Dido,  about  869  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  or,  according  to  others,  72  or  93  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  This  city  and 
republic  flourished  for  737  years,  and  the  time 
of  its  greatest  glory  was  under  Annibal  and 
Amilcar.  During  the  first  Punic  war,  it  con¬ 
tained  no  less  than  700,000  inhabitants.  It 
maintained  three  famous  wars  against  Rome, 
called  the  Punic  wars  [Fid.  Punicum  Belluni ]  ; 
in  the  3d  of  which  Carthage  was  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Scipio  the  second  Africanus,  B.  C. 
147,  and  only  5000  persons  were  found  within 
the  walls.  It  was  23  miles  in  circumference  ; 
and  when  it  wras  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans,  it 
burnt  incessantly  during  17  days.  After  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  Utica  became  power¬ 
ful,  and  the  Romans  thought  themselves  se¬ 
cure  •  and  as  they  had  no  rival  to  dispute  with, 
them  in  the  field,  they  fell  into  indolence  and 
inactivity.  Caesar  planted  a  small  colony  on 
the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Augustus  sent  there 
3000  men ;  and  Adrian,  after  the  example  of 
his. imperial  predecessors,  rebuilt  part  of  it, 
which  he  called  Adrianopolis.  Carthage  was 
conquered  from  the  Romans  by  the  arms  of 
Gens  eric,  A.  D.  439  ;  and  it  was  for  more  than 
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a  century  the  seat  of  the  Vandal  empire  in 
Africa,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens 
in  the  7th  century.  The  Carthaginians  were 
governed  as  a  republic,  and  had  two  persons 
yearly  chosen  among  them  with  regal  authority. 
They  were  very  superstitious,  and  generally 
offered  human  victims  to  their  gods  ;  an  unna¬ 
tural  custom,  which  their  allies  wished  them  to 
abolish,  but  in  vain.  They  bore  the  character 
of  a  faithless  and  treacherous  people,  and  the 
proverb  Punica  jides  is  well  known.  Stink.  17. 
—Virg.  Mi.  1,  he.— Mela,  1,  hc.—Ptol.  4.— 
Justin.— Liv.  4,  &c .-Patera.  1  h  i.—Plut.  m 

Annib.  hc.—Cic. - Nova,  a  town  built  in 

Spain,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  by 
Asdrubal  the  Carthaginian  general.  It  was  taken 
by  Scipio  when  Hanno  surrendered  himself  after 
a  heavy  loss.  It  now  bears  the  name  of  Car- 
thagena.  Polyb.  10. — Liv.  26,  c.  43,  hc.—Sn. 

15, °v.  220,  &c. - A.  daughter  of  Hercules. 

Carthasis,  a  Scythian,  he.  Curt.  7,  c.  7. 
Carthea,  a  town  of  Cos.  Ovid.  Met.  7, 

fab.  9.  ,  ,  i 

Carvillus,  a  king  of  Britain,  who  attacked 

Caesar’s  naval  station  by  order  of  Cassivelau- 

nus,  &c.  Cats.  bell.  G.  5,  c.  22. - Spurius,  a 

Roman,  who  made  a  large  image  of  the  breast¬ 
plates  taken  from  the  Samnites,  and  placed  it 
in  the  capitol.  Plin.  34,  c.  7 . - fhe  first  Ro¬ 

man  who  divorced  his  wife  during  the  space  of 
above  600  years.  This  was  for  barrenness,  B. 

C.  231.  Dionys.  Hal.  2. — Val.  Max.  2,  c.  1. 

Carus,  a  Roman  emperor  who  succeeded 
Probus.  He  was  a  prudent  and  active  gene¬ 
ral,  conquered  the  Sarmatians,  and  continued 
the  Persian  war  which  his  predecesor  had  com¬ 
menced.  He  reigned  two  years,  and  died  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  as  he  was  going  in  an 
expedition  against  Persia,  A.  13.  283.  He  made 
his  two  sons,  Carinas  and  Numerianus,  Caesars  ; 
and  as  his  many  virtues  had  promised  the  Ro¬ 
mans  happiness,  he  was  made  a  god  after 

death.  Eutrop, - One  of  those  who  attempted 

to  scale  the  rock  Aornus,  by  ordei  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  Curt.  8,  c.  11.  . 

Cary  a,  a  country  of  Arcadia. - A  city  of 

Laconia.  Paus.  3,  c.  10.  Here  a  festival  was 
observed  in  honour  of  Diana  Caryatis.  It  was 
then  usual  for  virgins  to  meet  at  the  celebration, 
and  join  in  a  certain  dance,  said  to  have  been 
first  instituted  by  Castor  and  Pollux.  When 
Greece  was  invaded  by  Xerxes,  the  Laconians 
did  not  appear  before  the  enemy,  for  fear  of 
displeasing  the  goddess,  by  not  celebrating  her 
festival.  At  that  time  the  peasants  assembled 
at  the  usual  place,  and  sang  pastorals  called 
liovjcoXi oyoi,  from  Bow/coAor,  a  neatherd.  From 
this  circumstance  some  suppose  that  Bucolics 
originated. 

Cary  ate,  a  people  of  Arcadia. 

Carystius  Antigonus,  an  historian,  &c. 
B.  C.  248. 

Cary st us,  a  maritime  town  on  the  south  of 
Euboea,  still  in  existence,  famous  for  its  marble. 
Martial.  9,  ep.  7 6.—Stat.  2,  v.  93. 

Oaryum,  a  place  of  Laconia,  where  Aris- 
tomenes  preserved  some  virgins  he.  Paus.  4, 
c.  16. 
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Ca  6c a,  one  of  Caesar’s  assassins,  who  gave 
him  the  first  blow.  Plut.  in  Cats. 

Cascellius  Aulus,  a  lawyer  of  great  merit 
it  the  Augustan  age.  Herat.  Art.  Poet.  371. 

CasiiAnum.  a  town  of  Campania.  When  it 
was  besieged  by  Hannibal,  a  mous^old  for  200 
denarii.  The  place  was  defended  by  540  or  570 
natives  of  Praeneste,  who,  when  half  their  num 
her  had  perished  either  by  war  or  famine,  sur 
rendered  to  the  conqueror.  Liv.  23,  c.  19. — 
Strab.  5. — Cic.  de  Iny.  2,  c.  5. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

CasIna  and  CasInum,  a  town  of  Campania. 

Sil.  4,  v.  297. 

Casius,  a  mountain  near  the  Euphrates. - 

Another  beyond  Pelusium,  where  Pompey’s 
tomb  was  raised  by  Adrian.  J upiter,  surnamed 
Casius,  had  a  temple  there.  Lucan.  8,  v.  858 

- Another  in  Syria,  from  whose  top  the  sun 

can  be  seen  rising,  though  it  be  still  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain. 
Plin.  5,  c.  22. — Mela,  1  &  3. 

Casmene,  a  town  built  by  the  Syracusans 
in  Sicily.  Thucyd.  6,  c.  5. 

Casmilla,  the  mother  of  Camilla.  Virg.  Mi. 
91,  v.  543. 

CaspEria,  wife  of  Rhoetus,  king  of  the  Mar- 
ru'bii,  committed  adultery  with  her  son-in-law. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  388. - A  towif  of  the  Sa¬ 

bines.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  7 14. 

CaspErula,  a  town  of  the  Sabines.  Sil.  8, 
v.  416. 

Caspi/E  Porte,  certain  passes  of  Asia, 
which  some  place  about  Caucasus  and  the  Cas¬ 
pian  sea,  and  others  between  Persia  and  the 
Caspian  sea,  or  near  mount  Taurus,  or  Ar¬ 
menia,  or  Cilicia.  Died.  1. — Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

1.  6,  c.  13. 

Caspiana,  a  country  of  Armenia. 

Caspii,  a  Scythian  nation  near  the  Caspian 
sea.  Such  as  had  lived  beyoud  their  70th  year 
were  starved  to  death.  Their  dogs  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  fierceness.  Herodot.  3,  c.  92,  he. 

1.  7,  c.  67,  &c. —  Virg.  Mi.  6  v.  798. 

Caspium  mare,  or  HyrcAnum,  a  large  sea  in 
the  form  of  a  lake,  which  has  no  communication 
with  other  seas,  and  lies  between  the  Caspian 
and  Hyrcanian  mountains,  at  the  north  of  Par- 
tliia.  Its  waters  are  sweet.  Ancient  authors 
assure  us,  that  it  produced  enormous  serpents 
and  fishes,  different  in  colour  and  kind  from 
those  of  all  other  waters.  A  number  of  rivers 
discharge  themselves  into  it.  It  is  800  miles 
long,  and  650  broad.  The  eastern  parts  are 
more  particularly  called  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and 
the  western  the  Caspian.  It  is  called  the  sea 
of  Sala  or  Baku.  Herodot.  1,  c.  202,  he.— Curt. 
3,  c.  2.  1.  6,  c.  4.  1.  7,  c.  3. — St"ab.  11. — Mela, 
1,  c.  2.  1.  3,  c.  5  h  6.— Plm.  6,  c.  13.— Dionys. 
Perieg.  v.  50, 

Cassandane,  the  mother  of  Cambyses  by 
Cyrus.  Herr  dot.  2,  c.  1.  1.3,  c.  2. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  made  himselr 
master  of  Macedonia  after  his  father’s  death, 
where  he  reigned  for  18  years.  He  married 
Tliessalonica,  and  sister  of  Alexander,  to 
strengthen  himself  on  his  throne.  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  wished  to  keep  the 
king  l  >m  of  Macedonia  for  Alexander’s  young 
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children  ;  and  therefore  she  destroyed  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Cassander,  who  besieged  her  in  the 
Lown  of  Pydna,  and  put  her  to  death.  Roxane, 
with  her  son  Alexander,  and  Barsena,  the  mo- 
-her  of  Hercules,  both  wives  of  Alexander, 
shared  the  fate  of  Olympias  with  their  children! 
Antigonus,  who  had  been  for  some  time  upon 
friendly  terms  with  Cassandei,  declared  war 
against  him;  and  Cassander,  to  make  himsel 
equal  with  his  adversary,  made  a  league  with 
Lysimachus  and  Seleucus,  and  obtained  a  me¬ 
morable  victory  at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  301.  He  died 
three  years  after  this  victory,  of  a  dropsy.  His 
son  Antipater  killed  his  mother ;  and  for  this 
unnatural  murder,  he  was  put  to  death  by  his 
bi other  Alexander,  who,  to  strengthen  himself, 
invited  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  from 
Asia.  Demetrius  took  advantage  of  the  invita¬ 
tion,  and  put  to  death  Alexander,  and  ascendec. 

the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Puns.  1,  c.  25. _ 

Diod.  19.— Justin.  12,  13,  &c. 

Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
was  passionately  loved  by  Apollo,  who  pro¬ 
mised  to  grant  her  whatever  she  might  require, 
if  she  would  gratify  his  passion.  She  asked  the 
power  of  knowing  futurity  ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  received  it,  she  refused  to  perform  her 
promise,  and  slighted  Apollo.  The  god,  in  his 
disappointment,  wetted  her  lips  with  his  tongue, 
and  by  this  action  effected  that  no  credit  or  re¬ 
liance  should  ever  be  put  upon  her  predictions, 
however  true  or  faithful  they  might  be.  Some 
maintain  that  she  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
with  her  brother  Helenus,  by  being  placed  when 
young  one  night  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where 
.  sejpents  were  found  wreathed  round  their  bo¬ 
dies,  and  licking  their  ears,  which  circumstance 
gave  them  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  She  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Trojans  as  insane,  and  she 
w  us  even  confined,  and  her  predictions  were  dis¬ 
regarded.  She  was  courted  by  many  princes 
during  the  Trojan  war.  W  hen  Troy  was  taken, 
she  fled  for  shelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
where  Ajax  found  her,  and  offered  her  vio¬ 
lence  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  at  the  foot  of 
Minerva  s  statue.  In  the  division  of  the  spoils 
of  Troy,  Agamemnon,  who  was  enamoured  of 
heig  took  her  as,  his  wife,  and  returned  with  her 
to  Greece.  She  repeatedly  foretold  to  him  the 
sudden  calamities  that  awaited  his  return  ;  but 
he  gave  no  credit  to  her^nd  was  assassinated 
by  Ins  wife  Clytemnestra.  Cassandra  shared 
Ins  fate,  and  saw  all  her  prophecies  but  too  truly 
fulfilled.  [Fid.  Agamemnon.]  JEschyl.  in  A<ram. 
—Homer.  It.  13,  v.  363.  Od.  4.— HyginTfob. 
\17.—  yLrg.  JEn.  2,  v.  246,  kc.—Q.  Calab.  13, 
v,  421. — Eurip.  in  Troad. — Pans.  1,  c.  16.  1  3 
c.  19.  ’ 

Cassandria,  a  town  of  Elis,  fonnerly  called 
Potidaea.  Pans.  5,  c.  23. 

Cassia  lex  was  enacted  by  Cassius  Lonri- 
nus,  A.  U.  C.  649.  By  it  no  man  condemned 
or  deprived  of  military  power,  was  permitted  to 

enter  the  senate-house. - -Another,  enacted 

bv  C.  Cassius,  the  pretor,  to  choose  some  of 
tne  pleDeians  to  be  admitted  among  the  patri- 

aans. - -Another  A.  U.  C.  616,  to  make  the 

suffrages  of  the  Roman  people  free  and  inde- 
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pendent.  It  ordained  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  upon  tablets.  Cic.  in  Pat,- - Another, 

A.  U.  C.  267 ,  to  make  a  division  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  taken  from  the  Hernici,  half  to  the  Ro 
man  people,  and  half  to  the  Latins _ Ano¬ 

ther,  enacted  A.  U.  C.  596,  to  grant  a  consular 
power  to  P.  Anicius  and  Octavius  on  the  day 
they  triumphed  over  Macedonia.  Liv. 
t  Cassiod5rus,  a  statesman  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.  He  died  A.  D.  562,  at  the  age  of  100 
His  works  were  edited  by  Chandler,  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1772. 

Cassiope  and  C'assiOpEa,  married  Ceplieus, 
king  of  .Ethiopia,  by  whom  she  had  Andro¬ 
meda.  She  boasted  herself  to  be  fairer  than  th& 
Nereides  ;  upon  which  Neptune,  at  the  request 
of  these  despised  nymphs,  punished  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  Cassiope,  and  sent  a  huge  sea  monster 
to  ravage  Ethopia.  The  wrath  of  Neptune 
could  be  appeased  only  by  exposing  Andro¬ 
meda,  whom  Cassiope  tenderly  loved,  to  tho 
fury  of  a  sea  monster  ;  and  just  as  she  was  going 
to  be  devoured,  Perseus  delivered  her.  [  Via, 
Andromeda.]  Cassiope  was  made  a  southern 
constellation,  consisting  of  13  stars  called  Cas¬ 
siope.  Cic.  de  Nat  D.  2,  c.  43. — Apollod.  2,  c. 
4"  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  738. — Hygin.  fab.  64. — 

1  topei’t.  1,  el.  17,  v.  3. — Manilius,  1. - A  city 

of  Epirus  near  Thesprotia. - Another  in  the 

island  of  Corcyra.  Ptin.  4,  c.  12. - The  wife 

of  Epaphus.  St  at.  Silv. 

CassitErIdes,  islands  in  the  western  ocean, 
where  tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  Sciily 
islands  of  the  modpms.  Ptin.  4,  c.  22. 

Cassivelauncis,  a  Briton  invested  with  so¬ 
vereign  authority  when  J.  Caesar  made  a  de¬ 
scent  upon  Britain.  C<rs.  bell.  G.  5,  c.  16,  &c 

C.  Cassius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  made 
himself  known  by  being  first  quaestor  to  Crassus 
in  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  from  which  he 
extricated  himself  with  uncommon  address.  He 
followed  the  interest  of  Pompey;  and  when 
Caesar  had  obtained  the  victory  in  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  Cassius  was  one  of  those  who  owed 
their  life  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  He 
married  Junia  the  sister  of  Brutus,  and  with 
him  he  resolved  to  murder  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  life,  on  account  of  his  op¬ 
pressive  ambition  ;  and  before  he  stabbed  C<e- 
sar,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  statue  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  fallen  by  the  avarice  of  him 
he  was  going  to  assassinate.  When  the  pro¬ 
vinces  were  divided  among  Caesar's  mur¬ 
derers,  Cassius  received  Africa  ;  and  when  his 
party  had  lost  ground  at  Rome,  by  the  su¬ 
perior  influence  of  Augustus  and  M.  Antony, 
he  retired  to  Philippi,  with  Ids  friend  Brutus 
and  their  adherents.  In  the  battle  that  was 
ought,  the  wing  which  Cassius  commanded 
was  defeated,  and  his  camp  was  plundered. 

In  this  unsuccessful  moment  he  suddenly  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  recovering  from  his  loss,  and 
concluded  that  Brutus  was  conquered  ana 
ruined  as  well  as  himself.  Fearful  to  fall  into 
the  enemy  s  hands,  he  ordered  one  of  his  freed* 
men  to  run  him  through,  and  he  perished  by  that 
very  sword  which  had  given  a  wound  to  Caesar, 
His  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  fu- 
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ncral  by  his  Liend  Brutus,  who  declared  over  j 
him  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  the  last  ot 
the  Romans.  If  he  was  brave,  he  was  equally  I 
learned.  Some  of  his  letters  are  still  extant 
among  Cicero’s  epistles.  He  was  a  strict  fol- 
lower  of  ihe  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  He  was 
often  too  rash  and  too  violent,  and  many  of  t  le 
wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took,  are  to  e 
ascribed  to  the  prevailing  advice  ot  Cassius. 

He  is  allowed  by  Paterculus  to  have  been  a 
better  commander  than  Brutus,  though  a  less 
sincere  friend.  The  day  after  Ctesar  s  mur¬ 
der  he  dined  at  the  house  of  Antony,  who 
asked  him  whether  he  had  then  a  dagger  con¬ 
cealed  in  his  bosom ;  yes,  replied  lie,  if  you 
aspire  to  tyranny.  Suet-  in  Cass.  3;  riug.— Pint. 
in  Bmt.  Cots. — Patercul.  2,  c.  4 6.—  V10.  40. 

_ A  Roman  citizen,  who  condemned  his  son 

to  death,  on  pretence  of  his  raising  commotions 

in  the  state.  Val  Mar.  5,  c.  8. - A  tribune 

of  the  people,  who  made  many  laws  tending  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  Roman  nobility. 
He  was  competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  consul - 

ship. - One  of  Pompey’s  officers,  who,  during 

the  civil  wars,  revolted  to  Caesar  with  10  ships. 

_ A  poet  of  Parma,  of  great  genius.  He 

was  killed  by  Varus,  by  order  of  Augustus, 
whom  he  had  offended  by  his  satirical  writings. 
His  fragments  of  Orpheus  were  found  and 
edited  some  time  after  by  the  poet  Statius. 

Horat.  1,  sat.  10,  v.  62. - Spunus,  a  Roman, 

put  to  death  on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to 
tyranny,  after  he  had  been  three  times  consul, 
B.  C.  485.  Diod  11. — Val.  Max.  6,  c.  3. 

Brutus,  a  Roman  who  betrayed  his  country  to 
the  Latins,  and  fled  to  the  temple  of  Pallas, 
where  his  father  confined  him,  and  he  was 

starved  to  death. - Longinus,  an  officer  of 

Ctesar  in  Spain,  much  disliked.  Gets.  Alex.  c. 

43. _ A  consul  to  whom  Tiberius  married 

Drusilla,  daughter  of  Germanicus.  Suet,  in  Cal. 

c>  57. _ -A  lawyer  whom  Nero  put  to  death 

because  he  bore  the  name  of  J .  Ciesar’s  mur¬ 
derer.  Suet,  in  Ner.  37. - L.  Hemma,  the 

most  ancient  writer  of  annals  at  Rome,  lie 

lived  A.  U.  C.  608. - -Longinus,  a  critic. 

Vid.  Longinus. - Lucius,  a  consul  with  C 

Marius,  slain  with  his  army  by  the  Gauls 
Senones.  Ajrpian.  in  Celt.— — -M.  Scteva,  a 
soldier  of  uncommon  valour  in  Ctesar  s  army. 
Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2. - An  officer  under  Au¬ 

relius,  made  emperor  by  his  soldiers,  and  mur¬ 
dered  three  months  after. - -Felix,  a  phy¬ 

sician  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  wrote  on 
animals. - Severus,  an  orator  who  wrote  a 


severe  treatise  on  illustrious  men  and  women. 
He  died  in  exile,  in  his  25th  year.  Vid. 

Severus.  .  . 

Cassotis  a  nymph  and  fountain  of  1  hocis. 

Pans.  10,  c.  24. 

Castabala,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  made  war  with  their  dogs.  Phn.  8, 
c.  40. 

Cast abus,  a  town  of  Cliersonesus. 

Castalia,  a  town  near  Phrxis. - A 

daughter  of  the  Aclielous. 

Castalius  foss,  or  Castalia,  a  fountain 
of  Parnassus  sacred  to  the  muses.  The  waters 
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of  this  fountain  were  cool  and  excellent ;  th®y 
had  the  power  of  inspiring  those  that  diank  of 
them  with  the  true  fire  of  poetry.  Hie  muses 
have  received  the  surname  of  Castahdes  from 
this  fountain.  Virg.  G.  5,  v.  29o.  Mai  tia  . 

12,  ep.  3.  . 

Castanea,  a  town  near  the  Peneus  whence 

the  nuces  Castanece  received  their  name. 

Castellum  Menapiorum,  a  townof  Belgium 
on  the  Maese,  now  Vessel. — Morinorum,  now 
mount  Cassel  in  Flanders.— Cattorum.  now 
Hesse  Cassel.  . 

Castianira,  a  mistress  of  Pnam. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  were  twin  brothers, 
sons  of  Jupiter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  lyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta.  The  manner  of  their  bnth  is 
uncommon.  Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Leda,  changed  himself  into  a  beautiful  swan, 
and  desired  Venus  to  metamorphose  lierseli 
into  an  eagle.  After  this  transformation,  the 
goddess  pursued  the  god  with  apparent 
ferocity,  and  Jupiter  fled  for  refuge  into  the 
arms  of  Leda,  who  was  bathing  in  the  Lurotas. 

1  Jupiter  took  advantage  of  his  situation,  ana 
!  nine  months  after,  Leda,  who  was  already 
I  pregnant,  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of 
which  came  Pollux  and  Helena;  and  from  the 
other,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra,.  The  two 

former  were  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the 

latter  were  believed  to  be  the  children  ot 
Tyndarus.  Some  suppose  that  Leda  brought 
forth  only  one  egg,  from  which  Castor  and 
Pollux  sprung.  Mercury,  immediately  after 
their  birth,  carded  them  to  Pallena,  where 
they  were  educated ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity  they  embarked 
with  Jason  to  go  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

In  this  expedition  both  behaved  with  superior 
courage :  Pollux  conquered  and  slew  Amycus, 
in  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  and  was  ever 
after  reckoned  the  god  and  patron  of  boxing 
and  wrestling.  Castor  distinguished  himself 
in  the  management  of  horses.  1  he  v  brothers 
cleared  the  Hellespont,  and  the  neighbouring 
seas,  from  pirates,  after  their  return  from 
Colchis,  from  which  circumstance  they  have 
been  always  deemed  the  friends  of  navigation. 
Durino-  the  Argonautic  expedition,  in  a 
violent  storm,  two  flames  of  fire  were  seen  to 
play  around  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Leda,  and 
immediately  the  tempest  ceased,  and  the  sea 
was  calmed.  From  this  occurrence  their 
power  to  protect  sailors  has  been  more  firudy 
credited,  and  the  two  mentioned  fires,  which 
are  very  common  in  storms,  have  since  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Castor  and  Pollux ; 
and  when  they  both  appeared,  it  was  a  sign 
of  fair  weather;  but  if  only  one  was  seen, it 
prognosticated  storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  was  consequently  solicited.  I  hey 
made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  recover 
their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  earned 
away;  and  from  their  clemency  to  the  con¬ 
quered,  they  acquired  the  surname  of  Anaces, 
or  benefactors.  They  were  initiated  in  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  and  in  those  of 
Ceres  of  Eleusisi  They  were  invited  to  r 


feast  when  Lynceus  and  Idas  were  going  to 
celebrate  their  marriage  with  Phoebe  and 
Talaira,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  who  was 
brother  to  1  yndarus.  Their  behaviour  after 
this  invitation  was  cruel.  They  became 
enamoured  of  the  two  women  whose  nuptials 
they  were  to  celebrate,  and  resolved  to  carry 
them  away  and  marry  them.  This  violent  step 
provoked  Lyncpus  and  Idas :  a  battle  ensued, 
and  Castor  killed  Lynceus,  and  was  killed  by 
Idas.  Pollux  revenged  the  death  of  his  bro- 
:her,  by  killing  Idas  ;  and  as  he  was  immoital, 
and  tenderly  attached  t~>  his  brother,  he  en¬ 
treated  Jupiter  to  restore  him  to  life,  or  to  de¬ 
prive  himself  of  immortality.  Jupiter  per¬ 
mitted  Castor  to  share  the  immortality  of  his 
brother  ;  and  consequently,  as  long  as  the  one 
was  upon  earth,  so  long  was  the  other  de¬ 
tained  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  they  al¬ 
ternately  lived  and  died  every  day,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  every  six  months.  This  act 
of  fraternal  love  Jupiter  rewarded  by  making 
the  two  brothers  constellations  in  heaven, 
under  the  name  of  Gemini,  which  never  ap¬ 
pear  together,  but  when  one  rises  the  other 
sets,  and  so  on  alternately.  Castor  made 
Talaira  mother  of  Anogon,  and  Phoebe  had 
Mnesileus  by  Pollux.  They  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  were  generally  ca..ed 
Dioscuri,  sons  of  Jupiter.  White  lambs  were 
more  particularly  offered  on  their  altars,  and 
the  ancients  were  fond  of  swearing  by  the 
divinity  of  the  Dioscuri,  by  the  expressions 
of  AEdepo.  and  Ecastor.  Among  the  Romans 
there  prevailed  many  public  reports,  at  dif- 
terent  times,  that  Castor  and  Pollux  had  made 
their  appearance  to  the  Roman  armies  ;  and, 
mounted  on  white  steeds,  had  marched  at  the 
head  of  their  troops,  and  furiously  attacked  the 
enemy.  Their  surnames  were  many,  and  they 
were  generally  represented  mounted  on  two 
white  horses,  armed  with  spears,  and  riding 
side  by  side,  with  their  head  covered  with  a 
bonnet,  on  whose  top  glittered  a  star.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  v.  109.  Fast.  5,  v  701.  Am.  3,  el. 
2,  v.  54. — Hygin.  fab.  77  &  78.— Homer. 
Hymn,  in  Jov.  puer. — Eurip.  in  Helen. — Pint,  in 
Thes. — Virg.JEn.  6,  v.  121. — Manil.  Arg.  2. — 
lAv.  2. — Dionys.  Hal.  6. — Justin.  20,  c.  3. — 
liar  at.  2,  Sat.  i,  v.  27. — Flor.  2,  c.  12. — Cic.  de 
Kat.  D.  2,  c.  2. — Apollon.  1. — Apollod.  1,  c.  8, 
1. 2,  c.  4.  1.  3,  c.  11. — Pans.  3,  c.  24. 

..  4,  c.  3  &  27. - An  ancient  physician. 

- A  swift  runner. - -A  friend  of  AEneas. 

Firg.  JEn.  10,  v.  124. - An  orator  of 

Rhodes,  related  to  king  Deiotarus.  He  wrote 
two  books  on  Babylon,  and  one  on  the  Nile. 
- A  gladiator.  Horat.  1,  ep.  18.  v.  19. 

Castra  Alexandri,  a  place  of  Egypt 

about  Pelusium.  Curt.  4,  c.  7. - Cornelia, 

a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  between  Carthage 

and  Utica.  Mela ,  1,  c.  7. - -Cyri,  a  country 

of  Cilicia,  where  Cyrus  encamped  when  he 

marched  against  Croesus.  Curt.  3,  c.  4 - 

Julia,  a  town  of  Spain. - Posthumiana, 

a  place  of  Spain.  Hist.  Hisp.  8. 

Castratius,  a  governor  of  Placentia  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius.  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  2. 
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Castrum  Novum,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 

Etruria.  Liv.  36,  c.  3. - Truentiuum,  a  town 

of  Picenum.  Cic.  de  Attic.  8,  ep.  12. - Tnui, 

a  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Tv^hene  sea.  Vitp- 
JEn.  6,  v.  775. 

Castulo,  a  town  of  Spain,  where  Annibal 
married  one  of  the  natives.  Plut.  in  Ser't. — Liv. 

Catadupa,  the  name  of  the  large  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  whose  immense  noise  stuns  the  ear 
for  a  short  space  of  time.  Cic.  de  Somn.  Scip.  5. 

Catamenteles,  a  king  of  the  Sequani,  in 
alliance  with  Rome,  &c.  Cas.  bell.  G.  1,  c.  3. 

Catana,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  AEtna,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis, 
753  y-?ars  before  the  Christian  era.  Ceres  had 
there  a  temple  in  which  none  but  women  were 
permitted  to  appear.  It  was  large  and  opulent, 
and  it  is  rendered  remarkable  for  the  dreadful 
overthrows  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  from 
its  vicinity  to  AEtna,  which  has  discharged  in 
some  of  its  eruptions,  a  stream  of  lava  4  miles 
broad  and  50  feet  deep,  and  advan  ng  at  the 
rate  of  7  miles  in  a  day.  Catana  contains  now 
about  30,000  inhabitants.  Cm  in  V  irr.  4,  c 
53. — Died.  11  &  14. — Strab.  6.—  Tbuc-*  i.  6,  c.  3. 

Catadnia,  a  country  above  Cilicia,  near 
Cappadocia.  C.  Nep.  in  Hat.  4. 

Cataracta,  a  city  of  the  Samnite«* 

Catenes,  a  Persian,  by  whose  means  Bessus 
was  seized.  Curt.  7,  c.  43. 

Cath^a,  a  country  of  India. 

Cathari,  certain  gods  of  the  Arc*dians. 

- An  Indian  nation,  where  the  wives  corn. 

pany  their  husbands  to  the  burning  pile,  are 
burnt  with  them.  Diod.  17. 

Catia,  an  immodest  woman,  menoumed 
Horat.  1,  Sat.  2,  v.  95. 

CattEna,  a  courtezan  in  Juvenal’s  aga.  ruv. 
3,  v.  133 

CatiEnus,  an  actor  at  Rome  in  Horace’s 
age,  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  61. 

L.  Sergius  CatIlIna,  a  celebrated  Raman, 
descended  of  a  noble  family.  When  h-  had 
squandered  away  his  fortune  by  his  debaucheries 
and  extravagance,  and  been  refused  the  consul¬ 
ship,  he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  his 
country,  and  conspired  with  many  of  the  nuvst 
illustrious  of  the  Romans,  as  dissolute  as  him¬ 
self,  to  extirpate  the  senate,  plunder  the  trea¬ 
sures,  and  set  Rome  on  fire.  This  conspiracy 
was  timely  discovered  by  the  consul  Cicero, 
whom  he  had  resolved  to  murder ;  and  Catahne, 
after  he  had  declared  his  intentions  in  the  full 
senate,  and  attempted  to  vindicate  himself,  on 
seeing  five  of  his  accomplices  arrested,  reared 
to  Gaul,  where  his  partizans  were  assembling 
an  army;  while  Cicero,  at  Rome,  punished  the 
condemned  conspirators.  Petreius,  the  other 
consul’s  lieutenant,  attacked  Cataline’s  ill  dis¬ 
ciplined  troops,  and  routed  them.  Cataline 
was  killed  in  the  engagement,  bravely  fighting, 
about  the  middle  of  December,  B.  C.  63.  Hit 
character  has  been  deservedly  branded  with  the 
foulest  infamy ;  and  to  the  violence  he  offered 
to  a  vestal,  he  added  the  more  atrocious  mur  ¬ 
der  of  his  own  brother,  for  which  he  would 
have  suffered  death,  had  not  friends  and  bribes 
orevailed  over  justice.  It  has  been  reported 
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that  Catiliao  and  the  other  conspirators  drank 
human  blood,  to  make  their  oaths  more  firm 
and  inviolable.  Sallust  has  written  an  account 
of  the  conspiracy.  Cic.  in  Catil. —  Virg.  PEn. 
8,  v.  668. 

C ati i, pi,  a  people  near  the  river  Anio.  Sit. 
4,  v.  225. 

Cath.i.us  or  Catii.us,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
who  came  to  Italy  with  his  brothers  Coras  and 
Tiburtus,  where  he  built  Tibur,  and  assisted 
Turnus  against  .Eneas.  Virg.  EEn.  7,  v.  672. 
- — Herat.  1,  od.  18.  v.  2. 

CatIna,  a  town  of  Sicily.  [ Vid.  Catana .] 

- Another  of  Arcadia. 

M.  Catius,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  In- 


sib  ria,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  in  four  books,  on 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  si  mm  am  bonum, 
and  an  account  of  the  doctrine  and  tenets  of 
Epicurus.  But  as  he  was  not  a  sound  or  faith¬ 
ful  follower  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  lie 
has  been  ridiculed  by  Herat.  2,  Sat.  4. — Quiniit. 
10,  c.  1. 

Catizi,  a  people  of  the  Pygmaeans,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  driven  from  their  country  by 
cranes.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Cato,  a  surname  of  the  Porcian  family, 
rendered  illustrious  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Roman,  afterwards  called  Ceiisonus,  from 
bis  having  exercised  the  office  of  censor.  He 
rose  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  the  first 
battle  he  ever  saw  was  against  Annibal,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  where  he  behaved  with  un¬ 
common  valour.  In  his  qmr-storship,  under 
Africanus,  against  Carthage,  and  in  his  expe¬ 
dition  in  Spain,  against  the  Celtiberians,  and 
in  Greece,  he  displayed  equal  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  prudence.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  love  of  temperance  ;  he  never  drank  but 
water,  and  was  always  satisfied  with  whatever 
meats  were  laid  upon  his  table  by  his  servants, 
whom  he  never  reproved  with  an  angry  word. 
During  his  censorship,  which  he  obtained, 
though  he  had  made  many  declarations  of  his 
future  severity,  if  ever  in  office,  he  behaved 
with  the  greatest  rigour  and  impartiality, 
shewed  himself  an  enemy  to  all  luxury  and 
dissipation,  and  even  accused  his  colleague  of 
embezzling  the  public  money.  He  is  famous 
for  the  great  opposition  which  he  made 
against  the  introduction  of  the  finer  arts 
of  Greece  into  Italy,  and  his  treatment  of 
Cameades  is  well  known.  This  prejudice 
arose  from  an  apprehension  that  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  luxury  of  Athens  would  destroy 
the  valour  and  simplicity  of  the  Roman  people  ; 
and  he  often  observed  to  his  son  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  would  be  certainly  ruined  whenever  they 
began  to  be  infected  with  Greek.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  changed  his  opinion,  and 
made  himseif  remarkable  for  the  knowledge  of 
Greek,  •which  he  acquired  in  his  old  age.  He 
himself  educated  his  son,  and  instructed  him 
writing  and  grammar.  He  taught  him  dex- 
'J‘  ^  -  erously  to  throw  a  javelin,  and  inured  him  to 

*  die  labours  of  the  field,  and  to  bear  cold  and 
;/^eat  with  the  same  indifference,  and  to  swim 
^across  the  most  rapid  rivers  with  ease  and 
'boldness.  He  was  universally  deemed  so  strict 


in  his  morals,  that  Virgil  makes  him  one  of  the 
judges  of  hell.  He  repented  only  of  thr^e 
things  during  his  life ;  to  have  gone  by  sea 
when  he  could  go  by  land,  to  have  passed  a  day 
inactive,  and  to  have  told  a  secret  to  his  wife. 
A  statue  was  raised  to  his  memory,  and  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  much  for  his  knowledge 
of  agriculture  as  his  political  life.  In  Cicero’s 
atre  there  were  150  orations  of  his,  besides 
letters,  and  a  celebrated  work  called  Origines, 
of  which  the  first  book  gave  an  history  of  the 
Roman  monarchy ;  the  second  and  third  an 
account  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Italy  ; 
the  fourth  a  detail  of  the  first,  and  the  fifth  ot 
the  second  Runic  war  ;  and  in  the  others  the 
Roman  history  was  brought  down  to  the  war 
of  the  Lusitanians,  carried  on  by  Ser.  Galba. 
Some  fragments  of  the  Origines  remain,  sup¬ 
posed,  by  some,  to  be  supposititious.  Cato’s 
treatise,  De  ve  ru&tica,  was  edited  by  Auson. 
Pompna,  8vo.  Ant.  Plant.  1590;  but  the  best 
edition  of  Cato,  &c.  seems  to  be  Gesner’s,  2 
vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735.  Cato  died  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  about  1=>0B.  C. ;  and  Cicero,  to  shew 
his  respect  for  him,  has  introduced  him  in  his 
treatise  on  old  age,  as  the  principal  character. 
Plutarch  and  C.  Nepos  have  written  an  account 
of  his  life.  Cic.  Acad.  #  de  Senect.  8cc. - Mar- 
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c  us,  the  son  of  the  censor,  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  P.  Emylius.  He  lost  his  swmrd  in  a 
battle,  and,  though  wounded  and  tired,  he 
went  to  his  friends,  and  with  their  assistance, 
renewed  the  battle,  and  recovered  his  sword. 
Pint,  in  Cat. - A  courageous  Roman,  grand¬ 

father  to  Cato  the  censor.  He  had  five  horses 

killed  under  him  in  battles.  Plut.  in  Cat. - 

Valerius,  a  grammarian  in  the  time  of  Sylla, 
who  instructed  at  Rome  many  noble  pupils, 
and  wrote  some  poems.  Ovid.  2,  Trist.  1,  v. 

436. - Marcus,  surnamed  Uticensis,  from  his 

death  at  Utica,  was  great  grandson  to  the 
censor  of  the  same  name.  The  early  virtues 
that  appeared  in  his  childhood,  seemed  to  pro¬ 
mise  a  great  man  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  earnestly  asked  his  preceptor  for  a  sword,  to 
stab  the  tyrant  Sylla.  He  was  austere  in  his 
morals,  and  a  strict  follower  of  the  tenets  of 
the  stoics :  he  was  careless  of  his  dress,  often 
appeared  barefooted  in  public,  and  never  tra¬ 
velled  but  on  foot.  He  was  such  a  lover  ol 
discipline,  that  in  whatever  office  he  wras  em¬ 
ployed,  he  always  reformed  its  abuses,  and  re¬ 
stored  the  ancient  regulations.  When  he  wTas 
set  over  the  troops,  in  the  capacity  of  a  com¬ 
mander,  his  removal  wTas  universally  lamented 
and  deemed  almost  a  public  loss  by  his  affec¬ 
tionate  soldiers.  His  fondness  for  candour  was 
so  great,  that  the  veracity  of  Cato  became  pro¬ 
verbial.  In  his  visits  to  his  friends,  he  wished 
to  give  as  little  molestation  as  possible;  and 
the  importuning  civilities  of  king  Dejotarus 
so  displeased  him,  when  he  was  at  his  court 
that  he  hastened  to  retire  from  him.  He  was 
very  jealous  of  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the 
republic,  and  watched  carefully  over  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Rompey,  whose  power  and  influence 
was  great.  lie  often  expressed  his  dislike  to 
serve  the  office  of  tribune ;  bat  when  he  saw 


a  man  of  corrupted  principles  apply  for  it,  he  I 
offered  himself  a  candidate  to  oppose  him,  and 
obtained  the  tribuneship.  In  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  he  supported  Cicero,  and  was  the 
chief  cause  that  the  conspirators  were  capitally 
punished.  When  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were 
voted  for  five  years  to  Caesar,  Cato  observed  to 
the  senators,  that  they  had  introduced  a  ty¬ 
rant  to  the  capital.  He  was  sent  to  Cyprus 
against  Ptolemy,  who  had  rebelled,  by  his 
enemies,  who  hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
expedition  would  injure  his  reputation.  But 
his  prudence  extricated  him  from  every  danger. 
Ptolemy  submitted,  and  after  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign,  Cato  was  received  at  Rome  with  the 
most  distinguishing  honours,  which  he,  how¬ 
ever,  modestly  declined.  When  the  first  trium¬ 
virate  was  formed  between  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  Cato  opposed  them  with  all  his  might, 
and  with  independent  spirit  foretold  to  the 
Roman  people  all  the  misfortunes  which  soon 
after  followed.  After  repeated  applications  he 
was  made  pretor,  but  he  seemed  rather  to  dis¬ 
grace  the  dignity  of  that  office  by  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  his  dress.  He  applied  for  the  con¬ 
sulship,  but  could  never  obtain  it.  When  Cae¬ 
sar  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  Cato  advised  the 
Roman  senate  to  deliver  the  care  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  into  the  hands  of  Pompey ;  and  when  his 
advice  had  been  complied  with,  he  followed  him 
with  his  son  to  Dyrraehium,  where,  after  a 
small  victory  there,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  ammunitions  and  of  1.5  cohorts.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cato  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet ;  and  when  he 
heard  of  Pompey’s  death,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  he  traversed  the  deserts  of  Libya,  to 
join  himself  to  Scipio.  He  refused  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Africa,  a  circumstance 
of  which  lie  afterwards  repented.  When 
Scipio  had  been  defeated,  partly  for  not  paying 
regard  to  Cato’s  advice,  (Cato  fortified  himself 
in  Utica,  but,  however,  ntp  with  the  intention 
of  supporting  a  siege.  Wtffin  Caesar  approached 
near  the  city,  Cato  disdained  to  fly,  and,  rather 
than  fall  alive  into  the  conqueror’s  hands,  he 
stabbed  himself,  after  he  '.read  Plato’s  treatise 
on  the  immortality  of  the  dpul,  B.  C.  46,  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age.  l^e  had  first  married 
Attilia,  a  woman  whosd;  licentious  conduct 
obliged  him  to  divorce  h&r.  Afterwards  he 
united  himself  to  Martia,  'daughter  of  Philip. 
Ilortensius,  his  friend,  wished  to  raise  children 
by  Martia,  and  therefore  obtained  her  from 
Cato.  After  the  death  of  ,  Ilortensius,  Cato 
took  her  again.  This  conduct  was  ridiculed 
by  the  Romans,  who  observed  that  Martia  had 
entered  the  house  of  Ilortensius  very  poor,  but 
returned  to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with  trea¬ 
sures.  It  was  observed  that  Cato  always  ap¬ 
peared  in  mourning,  and  never  laid  himself 
lown  at  his  meals  since  the  defeat  of  Pompey, 
bit  always  sat  down,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
the  Romans,  as  if  depressed  with  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  the  supporters  of  republican  liberty 
were  decaying.  Plutarch  has  written  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life.  Lucan.  1,  v.  128,  &c. —  Val. 
Max.  2,  c.  10. — Moral.  3,  od.  21. — - Virg .  /En. 
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6  v.  841.  1.  8,  v.  670. - A  son  of  Cato  of 

Utica,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  after  he  had 
acquired  much  honour.  Pint,  in  Cat.  Min . 

Catreus,  a  king  of  Crete,  killed  by  his  son 
at  Rhodes,  unknowingly.  Diocl.  5. 

Catta,  a  woman  who  had  the  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy.  Suet,  in  Vitel.  14. 

Catti,  a  people  of  Gaul,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 
13,  v.  57. 

Catuliana,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  L. 
Catulus,  who  dedicated  a  standard  to  her.  Plin. 
34,  c.  8. 

Catullus,  C.  or  Q.  Valerius,  a  poet  of 
Verona,  whose  compositions,  elegant  and  sim¬ 
ple,  are  the  offspring  of  a  luxuriant  imagina¬ 
tion.  lie  was  acquainted  with  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  of  his  age,  and  directed  his 
satire  against  Caesar,  whose  only  revenge  was 
to  invite  the  poet  to  a  good  supper.  Catullus 
was  the  first  Roman  who  imitated  with  success 
the  Greek  waiters,  and  introduced  their  num¬ 
bers  among  the  Latins.  Though  the  pages  of 
the  poet  are  occasionally  disfigured  with  li¬ 
centious  expressions,  the  whole  is  written  with 
great  purity  of  style.  Catullus  died  in  the  46th 
j  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  40.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works,  which  consist  only  of  epigrams,  are 
that  of  Vulpius,  4to.  Patavii,  1737,  and  that  of 
Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1754.  Martial  1,  ep. 

62. — Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  427. - A  man  sur- 

named  Urbicarius,  was  a  mimographer.  Juv. 
13,  v.  111. 

Q.  Luctatius  Catulus,  went  with  300 
ships  during  the  first  Punic  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  destroyed  600  of  their  ships 
under  Hamilcar,  near  the  rEgeates.  This  ce¬ 
lebrated  victory  put  an  end  to  the  wrar. - An 

orator,  consul  with  Marius  4.  He  was,  by  his 
colleague’s  order,  suffocated  in  a  room  filled 
with  the  smoke  of  burning  coals.  Lucan.  2,  v. 

174. — Plut.  in  Mario. - A  Roman  sent  by 

bis  countrymen  to  carry  a  present  to  the  god  of 
Delphi,  from  the  spoils  taken  from  Asdrubal. 
Liv.  27. 

Cavarillus,  a  commander  of  some  troops 
of  the  rEdui  in  Caesar’s  army.  Cas.  bell.  G. 
7,  c.  67. 

Cavarinus,  a  Gaul,  made  king  of  the  Se- 
nones  by  Caesar,  and  banished  by  his  subjects. 
Cas.  bell.  G.  5,  c.  54. 

Caucasus,  a  celebrated  mountain  between 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  of 
mount  Taurus.  Its  height  is  immense.  It  was 
inhabited  anciently  by  various  savage  nations 
wiio  lived  upon  the  wild  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  was  covered  with  snow  in  some  parts,  and  in 
others  it  was  variegated  with  fruitful  orchards 
and  plantations.  The  inhabitants  formerly  w  et  o 
supposed  to  gather  gold  on  the  shores  of  their 
rivulets  in  sheep  skins,  but  now  they  live  witii- 
out  making  use  of  money.  Prometheus  was 
tied  on  the  top  of  Caucasus  by  Jupiter,  and  con¬ 
tinually  devoured  by  vultures,  according  to  an¬ 
cient  authors.  The  passes  near  this  mountain, 
called  Caucasia  porta,  bear  now  the  name  of 
Derbent.  Herodot.  4,  c.  203,  &c.  Virg.  Eel . 
6,  G.  2,  v.  440. — Flacc.  5,  v.  155. 
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Caucow,  a  son  of  Clinus,  who  first  intro¬ 
duced  the  orgies  into  Messenia  from  Eleusis. 
Paus.  4,  c.  1. 

Caucones,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  origi¬ 
nally  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  or  of  Scythia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts.  Some  of  them  made 
a  settlement  near  Dymae  in  Eiis.  Herodot.  1, 
fee. — Strab.  8,  &c. 

Caudi  and  Caudium,  a  town  of  the  Sam- 
liites,  near  which,  in  a  place  called  Caudince 
Furcultr,  the  Roman  army  under  T.  Veturius 
Calvinus  and  Sp.  Posthumius  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  Samnites,  and  pass  under  the 
yoke  with  the  greatest  disgrace. — Liv.  2,  c.  1, 
See. — Lucan.  2,  v.  138. 

Cavii,  a  people  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  44,  c.  30. 

Caulonia,  or  Caulon,  a  towm  of  Italy  near 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Achaians,  and  destroyed  in  the  wars  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans.  Pans.  6,  c.  3. — Virg. 
JEn.  3,  v.  553. 

Caunius,  a  man  raised  to  affluence  from 
poverty  by  Artaxerxes.  Pint,  in  Artax. 

Caunus,  a  son  of  Miletus  and  Cyane.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of,  or  according  to  others 
he  was  tenderly  loved  by,  his  sister  Byblis, 
and  to  avoid  an  incestuous  commerce,  he  retired 
to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city  called  by  his 
his  own  name.  [Fid.  Byblis.]  Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab. 

11. - A  city  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes, 

where  Protogenes  was  born.  Strab.  14. — Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  176. 

Cauros,  an  island  with  a  small  town,  for¬ 
merly  called  Andros,  in  the  rEgean  sea.  Plin. 
4  c.  12. 

Caurus,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  west. 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  35 6. 

Caus,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  25. 

Ca  Yci,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Lucan.  1,  v  463. 

CaYcus,  a  river  of  Mysia. 

Cayster,  a  rapid  river  of  Asia,  rising  in 
Lydia,  and  after  a  meandering  course,  falling 
into  the  Aegean  sea  near  Ephesus.  According 
to  the  poets,  the  banks  and  neighbourhood  of 
this  river  were  generally  frequented  by  swans. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  253. — Mart.  1,  ep.  54. — Homei'. 
H.  2,  v.  461. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  384. 

Cea  or  Ceos,  an  island  near  Euboea,  called 
also  Cos. 

Ceades,  a  Thracian,  whose  son  Eupliemus 
was  concerned  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2. 

CeballInus,  a  man  who  gave  information  of 
the  snares  laid  against  Alexander.  Diod.  17. 
— Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

Cebarenses,  a  people  of  Gaul.  Paws.  l,c.  36. 

Cebes,  a  Theban  philosopher,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Socrates,  B.  C.  405.  He  at¬ 
tended  his  learned  preceptor  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments,  and  distinguished  himself  by  three  dia¬ 
logues  that  he  wrote  ;  but  more  particularly  by 
his  tables,  which  contain  a  beautiful  and  affect¬ 
ing  picture  of  human  life,  delineated  with  ac¬ 
curacy  of  judgment,  and  great  splendour  of  sen¬ 
timent.  The  best  editions  of  Cebes  are  those 
of  Gronovius,  8vo.  1689,  and  Glasgow,  12mo. 
174*. 

Gebren,  the  father  of  Asterope  Apollod  3, 

c.  12. 


CebrEnia,  a  country  of  Troas,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  called  after  the  river  Ce- 
brenus,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  CEnone, 
the  daughter  of  the  Cebrenus,  receives  the  pa 
tronymic  of  Cebrenis.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  769. 
— Stat.  1,  Sylv.  5.  v.  21. 

Cebriones,  one  of  the  giants  conquered  by 

Venus. - An  illegitimate  son  of  Priam,  killed 

with  a  stone  by  Patroclus.  Homer.  II. 

Cebrus,  now  Zebris,  a  liver  falling  into  the 
Danube. 

Cecidas,  an  ancient  dithyrambic  poet. 

Cecilius.  Vid.  Caecilius. 

Cecina,  a  river  near  Volaterra,  in  Etruria. 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

A.  CecInna,  a  Roman  knight  in  the  interest 
of  Pompey,  who  used  to  breed  up  young  swal¬ 
lows,  and  send  them  to  carry  news  to  his  friends 
as  messengers.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  corresponded.  Some  of 
his  letters  are  still  extant  in  Cicero.  Plin.  10, 

c.  24. — Cic.  15,  ep.  66.  Orat.  29. - A  scribe 

of  Octavius  Ctesar.  Cic.  16,  ad  Attic,  ep.  8. 

- A  consular  man  suspected  of  conspiracy, 

and  murdered  by  Titus,  after  an  invitation  to 
supper.  Suet,  in  Tacit,  c.  6. 

Cecropia,  the  original  name  of  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Cecrops,  its  first  founder.  The  an¬ 
cients  often  use  this  word  for  Attica,  and  the 
Athenians  are  often  called  Cecropidae.  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  v.  21. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  671. — Lucan. 
3,  v.  306. 

CecrOpIDjE,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  more  particularly  applied  to  those  who 
were  descended  from  Cecrops  the  founder  of 
Athens.  The  honourable  name  of  Cecropidae 
was  often  conferred  as  a  reward  for  some  vir¬ 
tuous  action  in  the  field  of  battle.  Virg.  JEn. 
6,  v.  21. — Ovid.  7,  Met.  v.  671. 

Cecrops,  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who  led 
a  colony  to  Attica  about  1556  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  reigned  over  part  of  the 
country,  which  was  called  from  liim  Cecropia. 
He  softened  and  polished  the  rude  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  drew 
i them  from  the  country  to  inhabit  12  small  vil¬ 
lages  which  he  had  founded.  He  gave  them 
laws  and  regulations,  and  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  those  deities  which  were 
held  in  adoration  in  Egypt.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Acteeus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was 
deemed  the  first  founder  of  Athens.  He  taught 
his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  instruct¬ 
ed  them  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the  watchfu. 
patroness  of  their  city.  It  is  said  he  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter  in  Greece, 
and  offered  him  sacrifices.  After  a  reign  of 
50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  newly-formed 
kingdom,  and  in  polishing  the  minds  of  his 
subjects,  Cecrops  died,  leaving  three  daughters, 
Aglauros,  Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  country. 
Some  time  after,  Theseus,  one  of  his  succes¬ 
sors  on  the  throne,  formed  the  twelve  villages 
which  he  had  established  into  one  city,  to 
which  the  name  of  Athens  was  given.  [  Vid. 
AtheiueJ]  Some  authors  have  described  Ce 
crops  as  monster,  half  a  man  and  half  a  ser- 
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pent ;  and  this  fable  is  explained  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  he  was  mahter  of  two  languages, 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  ;  or  that  he  had  °the 
command  over  two  countries,  Egypt  and  Greece. 
Others  explain  it  by  an  allusion  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  Cecrops  made  amongst  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  concerning  marriage  and  the  union  of  the 
two  sexes.  Paus.  1,  c.  5. — Strab.  9. — Tustin.  2, 
c.  6. — Herodot.  8,  c.  44. — Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  561. — Hygin.  fab.  166. - -The 

second  of  that  name,  was  the  seventh  king  o 
Athens,  and  the  son  and  successor  of  Erectheus. 
He  married  Metiadusa  the  sister  of  Daedalus, 
by  whom  he  had  Pandion.  He  reigned  40 
years,  and  died  1307  B.  C.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. 
Paus.  1,  c.  5. 

Cecyphal/e,  a  place  of  Greece,  where  the 
Athenians  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians.  Thucyd.  1,  c.  105. 

Cedreatis,  a  name  of  Diana  among  theOr- 
cliomenians,  because  her  images  were  hung  on 
lofty  cedars. 

Cedon,  an  Athenian  general,  killed  in  an  en 
gagement  against  the  Spartans.  Diod.  15. 

Cedrttsii,  an  Indian  nation.  Curt.  9,  c.  11. 

Ceglusa,  the  mother  of  Asopus  by  Neptune, 
Paus.  2,  c.  12. 

Cei,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cea. 

Celadon,  a  man  killed  by  Perseus  at  the 
marriage  of  Andromeda.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  144. 

- A  river  of  Greece  flowing  into  the  Al- 

pheus.  Strab.  8. — Homer.  II.  7,  v.  133. 

Celadus,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  38. 
-An  island  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  Mela,  3, 
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Cel*nje,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  of  which  it  was 
once  the  capital.  Cyrus  the  younger  had  a 
palace  there,  with  a  park  filled  with  wild 
beasts,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  hunting. 
The  Mmander  arose  in  this  park.  Xerxes  built 
a  famous  citadel  there  after  his  defeat  in  Greece. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cel<enae  were  carried  by  An- 
tiochus  Soter  to  people  Apamea,  when  newly 
founded.  Strab.  12. — Liv.  38,  c.  13. — Xenoph. 
Anab.  1. — Marsyas  is  said  to  have  contended  in 
its  neighbourhood  against  Apollo.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  26. — Lucan.  3,  v.  206. 

Cela;no,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  ra¬ 
vished  by  Neptune.  Ovid.  4,  Fast.  v.  173. - 

One  of  the  harpies,  daughter  of  Neptune  and 

Terra.  Virg.  J£n.  3,  v.  245. - One  of  the 

Danaides.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. - A  daughter  of 

Neptune  and  Ergea.  Hygin. - A  daughter  of 

Hyamus,  mother  of  Delphus  by  Apollo.  Pans. 
10,  c.  6. 

Cele«,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Paus.  2, 
c.  14. 

Celeia  and  Cela.  a  town  of  Noricum.  Plin. 

3  c.  24. 

Celelates,  a  people  of  Liguria.  Liv.  32, 
c.  29. 

Celendrac,  Celevdris,  and  Cei.enderis,  i 
a  colony  of  the  Samians  m  Cilicia,  with  a  har¬ 
bour  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Selinus.  Lutan.  8,  v.  259. 

Celeneus,  a  Cimmerian,  who  first  taught 
how  persons  guilty  of  murder  might  be  expi¬ 
ated.  Flacc ,  3,  v.  406. 
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Celenna  or  Cel*na,  a  town  of  Campania, 
where  Juno  •was  worshipped.  Fmr  Mn  7  v 
739.  6  ' 

Celer,  a  man  who  with  Severus  undertook 
to  rebuild  Nero’s  palace  after  the  burning  of 

Rome.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  42. - A  man  called 

Fabius,  who  killed  Remus  when  he  leaped  over 
the  walls  of  Rome,  by  order  of  Romulus.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  v.  837. — Plut.  in  Romul. 

Celer  Metius,  a  noble  youth  to  whom  Sta¬ 
tius  dedicated  a  poem. 

CelEres,  300  of  the  noblest  and  strongest 
youths  at  Rome  chosen  by  Romulus  to  be  his 
body-guards,  to  attend  him  wherever  he  went, 
and  to  protect  his  person.  The  chief  or  cap¬ 
tain  was  called  Tribunus  Celeimm.  Liv.  1, 
c.  15. 

Celetrum,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31. 
c.  40. 

Celeus,  a  king  of  Eleusis,  father  to  Trip- 
tolemus  by  Metanira.  He  gave  a  kind  recep¬ 
tion  to  Ceres,  who  taught  his  son  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  earth.  His  rustic  dress  became  a 

proverb.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  165 - Apollod.  1, 

c-  5— Paus.  1,  c.  14. - A  king  of  Cephal- 

lenia. 

Celmus,  a  man  who  nursed  Jupiter,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was 
changed  into  a  magnet  stone,  for  saying  that 
Jupiter  was  mortal.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  281. 

Celona:,  a  place  of  Mesopotamia.  Diod. 
17. 

Celsus,  an  epicurean  philosopher  in  the  se¬ 
cond  century,  to  whom  Lucian  dedicated  one 
of  his  compositions.  He  wrote  a  treatise 

against  the  Christians. - Corn,  a  physician, 

in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  wrote  eight  books 
on  medicine,  besides  treatises  on  agriculture, 
rhetoric,  and  military  affairs.  The  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  Celsus  de  medicina,  are  the  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1746,  and  that  of  Vallart,  12mo.  Paris,  apud 
Didot,  1772. - Albinovanus,  a  friend  of  Ho¬ 

race,  warned  against  plagiarism,  1  ep.  3,  v.  15, 
and  pleasantly  ridiculed  in  the  8th  epistle,  for 
his  foibles.  Some  of  his  elegies  have  been 
preserved. - Juventius,  a  lawyer,  who  con¬ 
spired  against  Domitian. - Titus,  a  man  pro¬ 

claimed  emperor,  A.  D.  265,  against  his  will, 
and  murdered  seven  days  after. 

Celt  as,  a  name  given  to  the  nation  that  in¬ 
habited  the  country  between  the  Ocean  and  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  according  to  some  authors,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Plut.  in  Mario.  This  name,  though 
anciently  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  as 
well  as  of  Germany  and  Spain,  was  more  par¬ 
ticularly  given  to  a  part  of  the  Gauls,  whose 
country,  called  Gallia  Celtica,  was  situate  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Sequana  and  Garumna,  mo- 
dernly  called  la  Seine  and  la  Garonne.  The 
Celtas  seemed  to  receive  their  name  from  Cel- 
tus,  a  son  of  Hercules  or  of  Polyphemus.  The 
promontory  which  bore  the  name  of  Celticum, 
is  now  called  Cape  Finisterre.  Cats.  bell.  G.  1, 
c.  1,  &c. — Mela,  3,  c.  2. — Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

CeltIberi,  a  people  of  Spain,  descended 
from  the  Celtae  They  settled  near  the  Iberus, 
and  added  the  name  of  the  river  to  that  of  their 
nation,  and  were  afterwards  called  Celtiberi. 


They  made  strong  head  against  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians  when  they,  invaded  their  country. 
Their  country  is  called  Celtiberia.  l'lor.  2 ,  c. 
17. — Strub .  4. —  Lucan.  4,  v.  10. 

CeltTca,  a  well  populated  part  of  Gaul,  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Celtae. 

CeltIci,  a  people  of  Spain. 

Celtilltjs,  the  father  of  Vercingetorix 
among  the  Avemi.  Cas.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  4. 

Ceetorii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  near  the  Se- 
nones.  Pint. 

CeetoscYthi.'e,  a  northern  nation  of  Scy¬ 
thians.  Strub.  10. 

CemmEnus,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Gaul. 
Strub. 

C em pst,  a  people  of  Spain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Diouys.  Perieg.  v. 
358. 

Cen.-eum,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  where 
Jupiter  Cameus  had  an  altar  raised  by  Hercules, 
Oral.  Met.  9,  v.  13 6.—Thucyd.  3,  c.  93. 

Cenciirea;,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  A  harbour  of  Corinth. 
Ovid.  'Prist.  1,  el.  9. — Plin.  4,  c.  4. 

Cenchhkis,  the  wife  of  Cinyras  king  of 
Cyprus,  or,  as  others  say,  of  Assyria,  llygin. 
fab.  58. 

Cenchreus,  a  son  of  Neptune  andSalamis, 
or,  as  some  say,  of  Pyrene.  He  killed  a  large 
serpent  at  Salamis.  Puns.  2,  c.  2. — Viod.  4. 

Cenchrjus,  a  river  of  Ionia  near  Ephesus, 
where  some  suppose  that  Latona  was  washed 
after  she  had  brought  forth. 

CenespOlis,  a  town  of  Spain,  the  same  as 
Carthago  Nova.  I'alyb. 

Cenettum,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Strub. 

Ceneus.  V id.  Camis, 

Cenimagni,  a  people  on  the  western  parts  of 
Britain. 

CenIna.  Vid.  Caenina. 

Cenon,  a  town  of  Italy.  Liv.  2,  c.  63. 

Censoiies,  two  magistrates  of  great  autho¬ 
rity  at  Rome,  first  created  B.  C.  443.  1  heir 

office  was  to  number  the  people,  estimate  the 
possessions  of  every  citizen,  reform  and  watch 
over  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  regulate 
the  taxes.  Their  power  was  also  extended 
over  private  families;  they  punished  irregu¬ 
larity,  and  inspected  the  management  and 
education  of  the  Roman  youth.  They  could 
inquire  into  the  expences  of  every  citizen, 
and  degrade  a  senator  from  all  his  privileges 
and  honours,  if  guilty  of  any  extravagance.  This 
punishment  was  generally  executed  in  passing 
diver  the  offender’s  name  in  calling  the  list  of 
the  senators.  The  office  of  public  censor  was 
originally  exercised  by  the  kings.  Servius 
Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  first  esta¬ 
blished  a  census,  by  which  every  man  was 
obliged  to  come  to  be  registered,  and  give  in 
writing  the  place  of  his  residence,  his  name, 
his  quality,  the  number  of  his  children,  of  his 
tenants,  estates,  and  domestics,  3cc.  The  ends 
of  the  census  were  very  salutary  to  the  Roman 
republic.  They  knew  their  own  strength,  their 
ability  to  support  a  war,  or  to  make  a  levy  of 
troops,  or  raise  a  tribute.  It  was  required 
that  every  knight  should  be  possessed  of 
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400,000  sesterces,  to  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  order;  and  a  senator  was  en¬ 
titled  to  sit  in  the  senate,  if  he  was  really 
worth  800,000  sesterces.  This  laborious  task 
of  numbering  and  reviewing  the  people,  was, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  larquins,  one  of  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  the  consuls.  But 
when  the  republic  was  become  more  powerful, 
and  when  the  number  of  its  citizens  was  in¬ 
creased,  the  consuls  were  found  unable  to 
make  the  census,  on  account  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  business.  After  it  had  been  ne¬ 
glected  for  16  years,  two  new  magistrates  call¬ 
ed  censors  were  elected.  1  hey  remained  in 
office  for  five  years,  and  every  fifth  year  they 
made  a  census  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius,  and  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
and  made  a  lustration  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Roman  people,  'lliis  space  of  time  was  called 
a  lustrum ,  and  ten  or  twenty  years  were  com¬ 
monly  expressed  by  two  or  iour  lustra.  After 
the  office  of  the  censors  had  remained  fir  some 
time  unaltered,  the  Romans,  jealous  of  their 
power,  abridged  the 'time  of  their  existence, 
and  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  C.  420,  by  hla- 
rnercus  /Emilius,  to  limit  the  time  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  to  18  months.  After  the  second  1  ’unic 
war,  they  were  always  chosen  from  such  per¬ 
sons  as  had  been  consuls ;  their  office  was 
more  honourable,  though  less  powerful,  than 
that  of  the  consuls;  the  badges  of  their 
office  were  the  same,  but  the  censors  were  not 
allowed  to  have  lictors  to  walk  before  them  as 
the  consuls.  When  one  of  the  censors  died, 
no  one  was  elected  in  his  room  till  the  five 
years  were  expired,  and  his  colleague  im¬ 
mediately  resigned.  This  circumstance  ori¬ 
ginated  from  the  death  of  a  censor  before 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  Brennus,  and  was  ever 
after  deemed  an  unfortunate  event  to  the  re¬ 
public.  The  emperors  abolished  the  censors,  and 
took  upon  themselves  to  execute  the  office. 

CensorInus,  Ap.  Cl.  was  compelled,  after 
many  years  service  to  the  state,  to  assume  the 
imperial  purple  by  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he 

was  murdered  some  days  after,  A.  D.  270. - 

Martius,  a  consul,  to  whom  as  a  particular 
friend,  Horace  addressed  his  4  od.  8. - A  gram¬ 

marian  of  the  third  century,  whose  book.  Da 
die  natali,  is  extant,  best  edited  in  8vo.  by 
Haverkamp,  L.  Bat.  17  67.  It  treats  of  the 
birth  of  man,  of  years,  months,  and  days. 

Census,  the  numbering  of  the  people  at 
Rome,  performed  by  the  censors  ;  a  censeo,  to 

value.  Vid.  Censores. - A  god  worshipped 

at  Rome,  the  same  as  Consus. 

Centaretus,  a  Galatian,  who,  when  An- 
tioclius  was  killed,  mounted  his  horse  in  the 
greatest  exultation.  The  horse,  as  if  conscious  of 
disgrace,  immediately  leaped  down  a  precipice, 
and  killed  himself  and  his  rider.  Plin.  8,  c.  42. 

Centaijri,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  half  men 
and  half  horses.  They  were  the  offspring  of 
Centaurus,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbia,  daughter 
of  the  Peneus.  According  to  some.,  the  Cen¬ 
taurs  were  the  fruit  of  Ixion’s  adventure  with 
the  cloud  in  the  shape  of  Juno,  or.  as  others 
assert,  of  his  union  of  Centaurs  with  tfca 


marea  of  Magnesia.  This  fable  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Centaurs,  monsters  supported 
upon  the  four  legs  of  a  horse,  arises  from  the 
ancient  people  of  Thessaly  having  tamed 
horses,  and  having  appeared  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours  mounted  on  horseback,  a  sight  very  un¬ 
common  at  that  time,  and  which,  when  at  a 
distance,  seems  only  one  body,  and  con¬ 
sequently  one  creature.  Some  derive  the 
name  mro  rov  Kivrtiv  ravpcuQ,  goading  bulls, 
because  they  went  on  horseback  after  their 
bulls  which  had  strayed,  or  because  they 
hunted  wild  bulls,  with  horses.  Some  of  the 
ancients  have  maintained,  that  monsters  like 
the  Centaurs  can  have  existed  in  the  natural 
course  of  things.  Plutarch  in  Sympos.  mentions 
one  seen  by  Periander  tyrant  of  Corinth  ;  and 
Pliny,  7,  c.  3,  says,  that  he  saw  one  embalmed 
iu  honey,  which  had  been  brought  to  Rome 
from  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithae  is 
famous  in  history.  Ovid  has  elegantly  de¬ 
scribed  it,  and  it  has  also  employed  the  pen  of 
Hesiod,  Valerius  Flaccus,  &c.  and  Pausanias 
in  Eliac.  says,  it  was  represented  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  also  at  Athens  by 
Phidias  and  Farrhasius,  according  to  Pliny, 
36,  c.  5.  The  origin  of  this  battle  was  a 
,uarrel  at  the  marriage  of  Hippodamia  with 
Pirithous,  where  the  Centaurs,  intoxicated 
rith  wine,  behaved  with  rudeness,  and  even 
offered  violence  to  the  women  that  were  pre¬ 
sent.  Such  an  insult  irritated  Hercules,  The  • 
sens,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lapithae,  who  de¬ 
fended  the  women,  wounded  and  defeated  the 
Centaurs,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  their 
country,  and  retire  to  Arcadia.  Here  their  in¬ 
solence  was  a  second  time  punished  by  Her  ¬ 
cules,  who,  when  he  was  going  to  hunt  the 
boar  of  Erymanthus,  was  kindly  entertained  by 
the  Centaur  Pholus,  who  gave  him  wine  which 
belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  Centaurs,  but  had 
been  given  them  on  condition  of  their  treating 
Hercules  with  it,  whenever  he  passed  through 
their  territory.  They  resented  the  liberty 
which  Hercules  took  with  their  vine,  and  at¬ 
tacked  him  with  uncommon  fury.  The  hero 
defended  himself  with  his  arrows,  and  defeated 
his  adversaries,  who  fled  for  safety  to  the  Cen¬ 
taur  Chiron.  Chiron  had  been  the  preceptor 
of  Hercules,  and  therefore  they  hoped  that  he 
would  desist  in  his  presence.  Hercules,  though 
awed  at  the  sight  of  Chiron,  did  not  desist, 
but,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  he 
vounded  his  preceptor  in  the  knee,  who,  in  the 
excessive  pain  he  suffered,  exchanged  im¬ 
mortality  for  death.  The  death  of  Chiron 
irritated  Hercules  the  more,  and  the  Centaurs 
that  were  present,  were  all  extirpated  by  his 
hand,  and  indeed  few  escaped  the  common 
destruction.  Diod.  4. — Hesiod,  in  Scut.  Hercul. 
— Homer.  11.  &;  Od.-  -Ovid.  Met.  12. — Strab.  9. — 
Pans.  5,  c.  10,  &c. — JEixan.  V.  H.  11,  c.  2.— 
Apollod.V,  c.  5,  1.5. —  Virg.  2En.  6,  v.  286. — 
Hygin.  fab.  33  &  62. — Pindar.  Pyth.  2. 
Centaur  us, a  ship  in  the  fleet  of  ./Eneas,  which 
had  the  figure  of  a  Centaur.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  122. 
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Centobrica,  a  town  of  Celtiberia.  Val. 
Max.  5,  c.  1. 

CentOres,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Flacc. 

Centoripa,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Thucyd.  6, 
c.  94. 

Centrites,  a  river  between  Armenia  and 
Media. 

Centrones,  a  people  of  Gaul,  severely 
beaten  by  J.  Caesar  when  they  attempted  to  ob¬ 
struct  his  passage.  Cns.  bell.  G.  1,  c.  10. 

Centronius,  a  man  who  squandered  his 
immense  riches  on  useless  and  whimsical 
buildings.  Juv.  14,  v.  86. 

CentumvIri,  the  members  of  a  court  of 
justice  at  Rome.  They  were  originally 
chosen,  three  from  the  35  tribes  of  the  people, 
and  though  105,  they  were  always  called  Cen- 
tumvirs.  They  were  afterwards  increased  to 
the  number  of  180,  and  still  kept  their  original 
name.  The  pretor  sent  to  their  tribunal 
causes  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  their 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  extensive.  They 
were  generally  summoned  by  the  Decemviri, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  chiefest  among  them  ; 
and  they  assembled  in  the  Basilica,  or  public 
court,  and  had  their  tribunal  distinguished  by  a 
spear  with  an  iron  head,  whence  a  decree  of 
their  court  was  called  Hastce  judicium:  their 
sentences  were  very  impartial,  and  without  ap¬ 
peal.  Cic.  de  Or  at.  1,  c.  38. — Quintil.  4,  5, 
&  11. — Plin.  6,  ep.  33. 

CentUria,  a  division  of  the  people  among 
the  Romans,  consisting  of  a  hundred.  The 
Roman  people  were  originally  divided  into 
three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  Curias. 
Servius  Tullius  made  a  census;  and  wdien  he 
had  the  place  of  habitation,  name,  and  pro¬ 
fession  of  every  citizen,  which  amounted  to 
80,000  men,  all  able  to  bear  arms,  he  divided 
them  into  six  classes,  and  each  class  into 
several  centuries  or  companies  of  a  hundred 
men.  The  first  class  consisted  of  80  centu¬ 
ries,  40  of  which  were  composed  of  men  from 
the  age  of  45  and  upwards,  appointed  to  guard 
the  city.  The  40  others  were  young  men  from 
17  to  45  years  of  age,  appointed  to  go  to  war, 
and  fight;  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Their  arms 
were  all  the  same,  that  is,  a  buckler,  a  cuirass, 
a  helmet,  cuishes  of  brass,  with  a  sword,  a 
lance,  and  a  javelin  ;  and  as  they  were  of  tire 
most  illustrious  citizens,  they  were  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  Classici,  and  their  inferiors 
infra  classem.  They  were  to  be  worth  1,100,000 
asses,  a  sum  equivalent  to  1800  pounds  English 
money.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes 
consisted  each  of  20  centuries,  ten  of  whicv 
were  composed  of  the  more  aged,  and  the 
others  of  the  younger  sort  of  people.  The  if 
arms  were  a  large  shield,  a  spear,  and  a  javelin, 
they  were  to  be  worth  in  the  second  clasg 
75,000  asses,  or  about  121/.  In  the  third, 
50,000,  or  about  80/. ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
25,000,  or  about  40/.  The  fifth  class  con¬ 
sisted  of  30  centuries,  three  of  which  were 
carpenters  by  trade,  and  the  others  of  different 
professions,  such  as  were  necessary  in  a  camp. 
They  were  all  armed  with  slings  and  stones. 


They  were  to  he  worth  11,000  ames,  or  about 
18/.  The  sixth  class  contained  only  one  cen- 
turia,  comprising  the  whole  body  of  the  poor¬ 
est  citizens,  who  were  called  Proleturii,  as  their 
only  service  to  the  state  was  procreating 
children.  They  were  also  called  capite  censi, 
as  the  censors  took  notice  of  their  person, 
not  of  their  estate.  In  the  public  assemblies 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  at  the  election  of 
public  magistrates,  or  at  trial  of  capital  crimes, 
the  people  gave  their  vote  by  centuries,  whence 
the  assembly  was  called  comitia  centnriata. 
In  these  public  assemblies,  which  were  never 
convened  only  by  the  consuls  at  the  permission 
of  the  senate,  or  by  the  dictator  in  the  absence 
of  the  consuls,  some  of  the  people  appeared 
under  arms,  for  fear  of  an  attack  from  some 
foreign  enemy.  When  a  law  was  proposed 
in  the  public  assemblies,  its  necessity  was  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  advantages  it  would  produce 
to  the  state  were  enlarged  upon  in  a  harangue ; 
after  which,  it  was  exposed  in  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  parts  of  the  city  three  market  days, 
that  the  people  might  see  and  consider.  Ex¬ 
posing  it  to  public  view  was  called  propenei'e 
legem,  and  explaining  it  promulgare  legem.  He 
who  merely  proposed  it  was  called  lator  legis  ; 
and  lie  who  dwelt  upon  its  importance  and 
utility,  and  wished  it  to  be  enforced,  was 
called  c motor  legis.  When  the  assembly  was  to 
be  held,  the  auguries  were  consulted  by  the 
consul,  who,  after  haranguing  the  people,  and 
reminding  them  to  have  in  view  the  good  of 
the  republic,  dismissed  them  to  their  re¬ 
spective  centuries,  that  their  votes  might  be 
gathered.  They  gave  their  votes  viva  voce,  till 
the  year  of  Rome  A.  U.  C.  615,  when  they 
changed  the  custom,  and  gave  their  approba¬ 
tion  or  disapprobation  by  ballots  thrown  into 
an  urn.  If  the  first  class  was  unanimous,  the 
others  were  not  consulted,  as  the  first  was 
superior  to  all  the  others  in  number ;  but  if 
they  were  not  unanimous,  they  proceeded  to 
consult  the  rest,  and  the  majority  decided  the 
question.  This  advantage  of  the  first  class 
gave  offence  to  the  rest;  and  it  was  after¬ 
wards  settled,  that  one  class  of  the  six  should 
be  draw  by  lot,  to  give  its  votes  first,  without 
regard  to  rank  or  piiority.  After  all  the  votes 
had  been  gathered,  the  consul  declared  aloud, 
that  the  law  which  had  been  proposed  was 
duly  and  constitutionally  approved.  The  same 
ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  election  of 
consuls,  pretors,  &c.  The  word  Centuria  is 
also  applied  to  a  subdivision  of  one  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  legions  ;  it  consisted  of  an  hundred  men, 
and  was  the  half  of  a  manipulus,  the  sixth  part 
of  a  cohort,  and  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  legion. 
The  commander  of  a  centuria  was  called  cen¬ 
turion,  and  he  was  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  the  branch  of  a  vine,  which  he  canied  in  his 
hand. 

Centuhipa,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Cic.  in  Veir. 
4,  c.  23.— Ital.  14,  v.  205. 

Ceos  and  Cea,  an  island.  Vid.  Cos. 

Cephauas,  a  lofty  promontory  of  Africa, 
near  the  Syrtis  Major. 
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Cephaledion,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
river  Himera.  Plin.  3,  c.  8 .—Cic.  in  Fey.  2,  c.  52. 

Cephallen,  a  noble  musician.  Paus.  JO,  o. 

7. 

CephauEna  and  Cepiiallenia,  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  below  Corcyra,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  went  with  Ulysses  to  the  Trojan  war. 
It  abounds  in  oil  and  excellent  wines.  It  was 
anciently  divided  into  four  different  districts, 
Homer.  II.  2. — Thucyd.  2,  c.  30. — Paus.  6,  c.  15. 

Cepualo,  an  officer  of  Eumenes.  Diod.  19. 

Cephaloedis  and  Cephat.udium,  a  town 
of  Sicily.^  Sil.  14,  v.  253 .—Cic.  2,  in  Ver.  51. 

Cephalon,  a  Greek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote  an 
history  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of  uni¬ 
versal  history  from  the  age  of  Ninus  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  which  he  divided  into  nine  books,  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  name  of  the  nine  muses.  He 
affected  not  to  know  the  place  of  his  birth, 
expecting  it  would  be  disputed  like  Homer’s. 
He  had  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adr  ian. 

Cephalus,  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Thes¬ 
saly*  by  Diomede,  daughter  of  Xutlrus, 
married  Procris,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king 
of  Athens.  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
carried  him  away;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to 
her  addresses,  and  was  impatient  to  return  to 
Procris.  The  goddess  sent  him  back  ;  and  to 
try  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  she  made  him  put 
on  a  different  form,  and  he  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Procris  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant.  Procris 
was  deaf  to  every  offer  ;  but  she  suffered  her¬ 
self  to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of  this  stranger, 
who  discovered  himself  the  very  moment  that 
Procris  had  yielded  up  her  virtue.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  so  ashamed  Procris,  that  she  fled 
from  her  husband,  and  devoted  herself  to 
hunting  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  wrhere  she  was 
admitted  among  the  attendants  of  Diana,  who 
presented  her  with  a  dog  always  sure  of  his 
prey,  and  a  dart  which  never  missed  its  aim, 
and  always  returned  to  the  hands  of  its  mis¬ 
tress  of  its  own  accord.  Some  say  that  the 
•dog  was  a  present  from  Minos,  because  Pro- 
cris  had  cured  his  wounds.  After  this,  Pro¬ 
cris  returned  in  disguise  to  Cephalus,  who  was 
willing  to  disgrace  himself  by  some  unnatural 
concessions  to  obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of 
Procris.  Procris  discovered  herself  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  Cephalus  shewed  himself  faithless, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  easily  made  between 
them.  They  loved  one  another  with  more 
tenderness  than  before,  and  Cephalus  received 
from  his  wife  the  presents  of  Diana.  As  he 
was  particularly  fond  of  limiting,  he  every 
morning  early  repaired  to  the  woods,  and  after 
much  toil  and  fatigue,  laid  himself  down  in  the 
cool  shade,  and  earnestly  called  for  Aura,  or 
the  refreshing  breeze.  This  ambiguous  word 
was  mistaken  for  a  mistress ;  and  some  in¬ 
former  reported  to  the  jealous  Procris,  that 
Cephalus  daily  paid  a  visit  to  a  mistress,  whose 
name  was  Aura.  Procris  too  readily  believed 
the  information,  and  secretly  followed  her 
husband  into  the  woods.  According  to  ln» 
daily  custom,  Cephalus  retired  to  the  cool,  and 
called  after  Aura.  At  the  name  of  Aura, 
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Procris  eagerly  lifted  up  her  hend  to  see  her, 
expected  rival ;  her  motion  occasioned  a  rust¬ 
ling  among  the  leaves  of  the  bush  that  con-  j 
cealed  her,  Cephalus  listened,  and  thinking  it 
to  be  a  wild  beast,  he  let  fly  his  unerring  dart. 
Procris  was  struck  to  the  heart,  and  instantly 
expired  in  the  anns  of  her  husband,  confessing 
that  ill-grounded  jealousy  was  the  cause  of  her 
death.  According  to  Apollodorus,  there  were 
two  persons  of  the  name  of  Cephalus  ;  one, 
son  of  Mercury  and  Herse,  carried  away  by 
Aurora,  with  whom  he  dwelt  in  Syria,  and  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Tithonus.  The 
other  married  Procris,  and  was  the  cause  of 
the  tragical  events  mentioned  above.  Ovid. 
Met.  7,  fab.  26. — Hygin.  fab.  189. — Apollod. 

3,  c.  15. - A  Corinthian  lawyer,  who  assisted 

Timoleon  in  regulating  the  republic  of  Syracuse. 

Diod.  16. — Pint,  in  Tim. - A  king  of  Epirus. 

Liv.  43,  c.  18. - An  orator  frequently  men¬ 

tioned  by  Demosthenes. 

CephEis,  a  name  given  to  Andromeda  as 
daughter  of  Cepheus.  Ovid.  A.  A.  1,  v.  193. 

Cepheus,  a  king  of  ./Ethiopia,  father  of  An¬ 
dromeda,  by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts,  and  was  changed  into  a  constellation 
after  his  death.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  669.  1.  5,  v. 
12. — Paus.  4,  c.  35.  1.  8,  c.  4. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 
I.  2,  c.  1,  4,  &  7.  1.  3,  c.  9,  mentions  one,  son 
of  Aleus,  and  another,  son  of  Belus.  The  for¬ 
mer  he  makes  king  of  Tegea,  and  father  of 
Sterope ;  and  says,  that  he,  with  his  twelve 
sons,  assisted  Hercules  in  a  war  against  Hip- 
pocoon,  where  they  were  killed.  The  latter 
he  calls  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  father  of  An¬ 
dromeda. - A  son  of  Lycurgus,  present  at 

the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Apollod.  1, 
c.  8. 

CephEnes,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Persians. 

Herodot.  7,  c.  61. - A  name  of  the  Ethiopians, 

from  Cepheus,  one  of  their  kings.  Ovid.  Met. 
5,  v.  1. 

CephIsia,  a  part  of  Attica,  through  which 
the  Cepliisus  flows.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

CepiiIsiAdes,  a  patronymic  of  Eteocles,  son 
of  Andreus  and  Evippe,  from  the  supposition 
of  his  being  the  son  of  the  Cephisus.  Paus. 
9,  c.  34. 

CephisidOeus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  in 

the  age  of  Aeschylus. - An  historian  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  Phocian  war. 

CephIsion,  the  commander  of  some  troops 
sent  by  the  Thebans  to  assist  Megalopolis,  &c. 

Cephkodotus,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  and 
a  great  reviler  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a  book 
of  proverbs.  Athen.  2. 

CephIsus  and  Cepiiisstjs,  a  celebrated  rirer 
of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lilsea  in  Phocis,  and 
after  passing  at  the  north  of  Delphi  and  mount 
Parnassus,  enters  Boeotia,  where  it  flows  into 
the  lake  Copais.  The  Graces  were  particularly 
fond  of  this  river,  whence  they  are  called  the 
goddesses  of  the  Cephisus.  There  was  a 
river  of  the  same  name  in  Attica,  and 
another  in  Argolis.  Strab.  9. —  Plin.  4,  c.  7. — 

l.ucan.  3,  v.  175. - A  man  changed  into  a 

sea  monster  by  Apollo,  when  lamenting  the 
death  of  his  grandson.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  388. 
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Cephren,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  built  one  of 
the  pyramids.  DM.  1. 

Cepio,  a  man  who  by  a  quarrel  with  Drusus, 

caused  a  civil  war  at  Rome,  &c. - Servilius, 

a  Roman  consul,  who  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Spain.  He  took  gold  from  a  temple,  and  for 
that  sacrilege  the  rest  of  his  life  was  always 
unfortunate.  He  was  conquered  by  the  Cim- 
brians,  his  goods  were  publicly  confiscated,  and 
he  died  at  last  in  prison. 

Cepion,  a  musician.  Plut.  de  Mus. 

Ceraca,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Polyb.  5. 

Ceracates,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit. 
4,  Hist.  c.  70. 

Cerambus,  a  man  changed  into  a  beetle,  or, 
according  to  others,  into  a  bird,  on  mount  Par¬ 
nassus,  by  the  nymphs,  before  the  deluge.  Ovid. 
Met.  7,  fab.  9. 

CeramIcus,  a  bay  of  Caria,  near  Halicar¬ 
nassus.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Mela,  1,  c.  16. - A 

public  walk,  and  a  place  to  bury  those  that  were 
killed  in  defence  of  their  country,  at  Athens. 

Ceramium,  a  place  of  Rome,  where  Cicero’s 
house  was  built.  Cic.  ad  Attic. 

Ceramus,  a  town  at  the  west  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ceras,  a  people  of  Cyprus  metamorphosed 
into  bulls. 

Cerasus,  (untis)  a  maritime  city  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  from  which  cherries  were  first,  brought 
to  Rome  by  Lucullus.  Mela,  1,  c.  19. — Plin. 

- Another  built  by  a  Greek  colony  from 

Sinope.  Diod.  14. 

Ce  rata,  a  place  near  Megara. 

Ceratus,  a  river  of  Crete. 

Ceraunia,  a  town  of  Achaia. 

Ceraunia  and  Ceraunii,  large  mountains 
of  Epirus,  extending  far  into  the  sea,  and 
forming  a  promontory  which  divides  the  Ionian 
and  Adriatic  seas.  They  are  the  same  as 
the  Acroceraunia.  Vid.  Acroceraunium.  Mount 
Taurus  is  called  Ceraunius.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Ceraunii,  mountains  of  Asia  opposite  the 
Caspian  sea.  Met.  1,  c.  19. 

Ceraunus,  a  river  of  Cappadocia. - A 

surname  of  Ptolemy  the  2d,  from  his  boldness. 
C.  Nep.  Reg.  c.  3. 

Cerausius,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.  Paus. 
8,  c.  41. 

Cerbalus,  a  river  of  Apulia.  Plin.  3,  c. 

11. 

Cerberion,  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos¬ 
phorus.  Plin.  6,  c.  6. 

Cerberus,  a  dog  of  Pluto,  the  fruit  of 
Echidna’s  union  with  Typhon.  He  had  50 
heads  according  to  Hesiod,  and  three  according 
to  other  mythologists.  He  was  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  hell,  as  a  watchful  keeper,  to 
prevent  the  living  from  entering  the  infernal 
regions,  and  the  dead  from  escaping  from  their 
confinement.  It  was  usual  for  those  heroes, 
who  in  their  life-time  visited  Pluto’s  kingdom, 
to  appease  the  barking  mouths  of  Cerberus 
with  a  cake.  Orpheus  lulled  him  to  sleep  with 
his  lyre ;  and  Hercules  dragged  him  from  hell 
when  he  went  to  redeem  Alceste.  Virg.  JEn. 
5,  v.  134.  1.  6,  v.  417. — Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  62?.. 
—Paus.  2,  c>  31.  1.  3,  c.  25 — Ilesiod.  Theog. 
312. — Tibull.  1,  el.  10,  v.  35. 
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Cercaphus,  a  son  of  Hollis.  -A  son  of 
So!,  of  great  power  at  Rhodes.  Diod.  5. 

CercasOrum,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  the 
Nile  divides  itself  into  the  Pelusian  and  C  anopic 
mouths.  Herodot.  2,  c.  15. 

CerceIs,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 

Theog.  v.  355.  # 

Cercene,  a  country  of  Africa.  Diod.  3. 
Cercestes,  a  son  of  Egyptus  and  Phoenissa. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Cercides,  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  who 
wrote  iambics.  Ath?n.  40. — JElian.  I .  II.  lo. 
Cercii,  a  people  of  Italy. 

Cercina  and  Cercinna,  a  small  island  Oi 
the  Mediterranean.  Plin.  5,  c.  7.—  A  moun¬ 
tain  of  Thrace,  towards  INlacedonia.  I hucy d. 

2,  c.  98.  .  T . 

Cercinium,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  ol, 

c.  41.  ^ 

Cercius  and  Riietius,  charioteers  of  Castoi 

and  Pollux. 

CercOpes,  a  people  of  Ephesus,  made  pn- 
soners  by  Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6.  I  he 


inhabitants  of  the  island  Pitliecusa,  changed 
into  monkeys  on  account  of  their  dishonesty 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  91. 

Cercops,  a  Milesian,  author  of  a  fabulous 
history. - A  pythagorean  philosopher. 

Cercyon  and  CercyOnes,  a  king  of  Eleusis,  ^ 
son  of  Neptune,  or  according  to  others  o*  \ul- 
can.  He  obliged  all  strangers  to  wrestle  with 
him;  and  as  he  was  a  dexterous  wrestler,  they 
were  easily  conquered  and  put  to  death.  After 
many  cruelties,  he  challenged  llieseus  in  wrest  - 
ling,  and  he  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
his  antagonist.  His  daughter,  Alope,  was 
loved  by  Neptune,  by  whom  she  had  a  child. 
Cercyron  exposed  the  child,  called  Hippothoon  ; 
but  he  was  preserved,  and  placed  upon  his 
grandfather’s  throne  by  Theseus.  Ovid.  Met. 
7,  c.  439. — Hygin.  fab.  187. —  Plat,  in  Thes.- 
Pans.  1 ,  c.  5  <k  39. 

CercYra  and  Corcyra,  an  island  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  which  receives  its  name  from  Cer- 
cyra,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  Diod.  4. 

Cerdylium,  a  place  near  Amphipolis.  Thu- 
cyd.  5,  c.  6  . 

~  Cerealia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres; 
first  instituted  at  Rome  by  Memmius  the  edile, 
and  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  April.  Persons 
in  mourning  were  not  permitted  to  appear  at 
the  celebration ;  therefore  they  were  not  ob¬ 
served  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  They  are  the 
same  as  the  Thesmophoria  of  the  Greeks.  I  id. 
Thesmophoria. 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com  and  of  harvests, 
was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.  She  had  a 
daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called  Phere- 
phata ,  fruit-bearing,  and  afterwards  Proserpine. 
This  daughter  was  carried  away  by  Pluto,  as 
she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  near 
Enna.  The  rape  of  Proserpine  was  grievous  to 
Ceres,  who  sought  her  all  over  Sicily  ;  and  when 
night  came,  she  lighted  two  torches  in  the 
flames  of  mount  Aftna,  to  continue  her  search 
by  night  all  over  the  world.  She  at  last  found 
her  veil  near  the  mountain  Cyane  ;  but  no  in¬ 
telligence  could  be  received  of  the  place  of  her 
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concealment,  till  at  last  the  nymph  Arethusa 
informed  her  that  her  daughter  had  been  car¬ 
ried  away  by  Pluto.  No  sooner  had  Ceres 
heard  this,  than  she  flies  to  heaven  with  her 
chariot  drawn  by  two  dragons,  and  demands  of 
Jupiter  the  restoration  of  her  daughter.  The 
endeavours  of  Jupiter  to  soften  her  by  repre¬ 
senting  Pluto  as  a  powerful  god,  to  become  her 
son-in-law,  proved  fruitless,  and  the  restoration 
was  granted,  provided  Proserpine  had  not  eaten 
any  thing  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto.  .  Ceres 
upon  this  repairs  to  Pluto,  but  Proserpine  had 
eaten  tbe  grains  of  a  pomegranate  which  she 
had  gathered  as  she  walked  over  the  Elysian 
fields,  and  Ascalaphus,  the  only  one  who  had 
seen  her,  discovered  it  to  make  his  court  to 
Pluto.  The  return  of  Proserpine  upon  earth 
was  therefore  impracticable ;  but  Ascalaphus, 
for  his  unsolicited  information,  was  changed 
into  an  owl.  [Vid.  Ascalaphus .]  The  grief  of 
Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter  was  so  great, 
that  Jupiter  granted  Proserpine  to  pass  six 
months  with  her  mother,  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  with  Pluto.  During  the  inquiries  of  Ceres 
for  her  daughter,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
was  neglected,  and  the  ground  became  barren  ; 

,  therefore,  to  repaii  the  loss  which  mankind  had 
suffered  oy  her  absence,  the  goddess  went  to 
Attica,  which  was  become  the  most  desolate 
country  in  the  world,  and  instructed  Tripto- 
lemus  of  Eleusis  in  every  thing  which  con¬ 
cerned  agriculture.  She  taught  him  how  to 
plough  the  ground,  to  sowr  and  reap  the  com, 
to  make  bread,  and  to  take  particular  care  of 
fruit  trees.  After  these  instructions,  she  gave 
him  her  chariot,  and  commanded  him  to  travel 
all  over  the  world,  and  communicate  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  agriculture  to  the  rude  inhabitants, 
who  hitherto  lived  upon  acorns  and  the  loots  of 
the  earth.  [  Vid.  Tviptolemus. J  Her  beneficence 
to  mankind  made  Ceres  respected.  Sicily  was 
supposed  to  be  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  god¬ 
dess,  and  Diodorus  says,  that  she  and  her 
daughter  made  their  first  appearance  to  man¬ 
kind  in  Sicily,  which  Pluto  received  as  a  nup¬ 
tial  dowry  from  Jupiter  when  he  married  Pro¬ 
serpine.  The  Sicilians  made  a  yearly  sacrifice 
to  Ceres,  every  man  according  to  his  abilities , 
and  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  through  which 
Pluto  opened  himself  a  passage  with  his  trident, 
when  carrying  away  Proserpine,  was  publicly 
honoured  with  an  offering  of  bulls,  and  the 
blood  of  the  victims  was  shed  in  the  waters  of 
the  fountain.  Besides  these,  other  ceremonies 
were  observed  in  honour  of  the  goddesses  wrho 
had  so  peculiarly  favoured  the  island.  The 
commemoration  of  the  rape  was  celebrated 
about  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
search  of  Ceres  at  the  time  that  corn  is  sown  in 
the  earth.  The  latter  festival  continued  six 
successive  days;  and  during  the  celebration, 
the  votaries  of  Ceres  made  use  of  some  free 
and  wanton  expressions,  as  that  language  had 
made  the  goddess  smile  while  melancholy  for 
the  loss  of  her  daughter.  Attica,  which  had 
been  so  eminently  distinguished  by  the  goddess, 
gratefully  remembered  her  favours  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  [Fid* 


Eleusinia .]  Ceres  also  performed,  the  duties 
of  a  legislator,  and  the  Sicilians  found  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  her  salutary  laws;  hence  her  sur-  : 
name  of  Thesmophora.  She  is  the  same  as 
the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  her  worship,  it 
is  said,  was  first  brought  into  Greece  by  Erech- 
tlieus.  She  met  with  different  adventures 
when  she  travelled  over  the  earth,  and  the  im¬ 
pudence  of  Stellio  was  severely  punished.*  To 
avoid  the  importunities  of  Neptune,  she  changed 
herself  into  a  mare  ;  but  the  god  took  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  metamorphosis,  and  from  their 
union  arose  the  horse  Arion.  [  Vid.  Avion.']  The 
birth  of  this  monster  so  offended  Ceres,  that 
she  withrew  herself  from  the  sight  of  mankind ; 
and  the  earth  would  have  perished  for  the  want 
of  her  assistance,  had  not  Pan  discovered  her 
in  Arcadia,  and  given  information  of  it  to  Ju¬ 
piter.  The  Parcae  were  sent  by  the  god  to  com¬ 
fort  her,  and  at  their  persuasion  she  returned 
to  Sicily,  where  her  statues  represented  her 
veiled  in  black,  with  the  head  of  a  horse,  and 
holding  a  dove  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  dolphin.  In  their  sacrifices,  the  ancients 
offered  Ceres  a  pregnant  sow,  as  that  animal 
often  injures  and  destroys  the  productions  of 
the  earth.  While  the  corn  was  yet  in  grass, 
they  offered  her  a  ram,  after  the  victim  had 
been  led  three  times  round  the  field.  Ceres 
was  represented  with  a  garland  of  ears  of  com 
on  her  head,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lighted 
torch,  and  in  the  other  a  poppy,  which  was 
sacred  to  her.  She  appears  as  a  countrywoman 
mounted  on  the  back  of  an  ox,  and  carrying 
a  basket  on  l*3r  left  arm,  and  holding  a  hoe ; 
and  sometimes  she  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
winged  dragons.  She  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Rhea,  Tellus,  Cybele,  Bona  Dea, 
Berecynthia,  &c.  The  Romans  paid  her  great 
adoration,  and  her  festivals  were  yearly  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  month  of 
April  during  eight  days.  These  matrons  ab¬ 
stained  during  several  days  from  the  use  of 
wine,  or  any  carnal  enjoyments.  They  always 
bore  lighted,  torches  in  commemoration  of  the 
goddess ;  and  whoever  came  to  these  festivals 
without  a  previous  initiation,  were  punished 
with  death.  Ceres  is  metaphorically  called  bread 
and  corn,  as  the  word  Bacchus  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  wine.  Apollod.  1,  c.  5.  1.  2,  c.  1. 
1.  3,  c.  12  &  14. — Paus.  1,  c.  31.  1.  2,  c.  34.  1. 
3,  c.  23.  1.  8,  c.  25,  &c. — Died.  1,  &c. — Hesiod. 
Theog. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  417. — Met.  fab.  7,  8, 
&c. — Claudian.  de  Rapt.  Pros. — Cic.  in  Verr. — 
Callimach.  in  Cer. — Liv.  29  &  31. — Stat.  Theb. 
12. — Dimys.  Hal.  1,  c.  33. — ■ Hygin .  P.  A.  2. 

Ceressus,  a  place  of  Boeotia.  Pans.  9,  c. 
14. 

Ceueta1.,  a  people  of  Crete. 

Cerialis,  Anicius,  a  consul  elect,  who 
wished  a  temple  to  be  raised  to  Nero,  as  to  a 
god,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pisonian  con¬ 
spiracy,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  74. 

Cerit.li  or  Carilla.,  now  Cirella,  a  town  of 
the  Brutii  near  the  Laus.  Strab.  6. 

Cerii,  a  people  of  Etruria. 

Ckrili.um,  a  place  of  Lucania. 

Cebjnthus,  a  town  of  Euboea. - A  beau- 
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tiful  youth,  long  the  favourite  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  and  especially  of  Sulpitia,  &c.  Herat. 

1,  Sat.  2,  v.  81. - -One  of  the  early  heretics 

from  Christianity.  v 

Cermanus,  a  place  where  Romulus  was  ex¬ 
posed  by  one  of  the  servants  of  Amulius.  Pint 
in  Romul. 

Cerne,  an  island  without  the  pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules  on  the  African  coast.  Strab.  1. — Plin.  5 
&  8. 

Cernes,  a  priest  of  Cybele. 

Ceron,  a  fountain  of  Histia?otis,  whose 
waters  make  black  all  the  sheep  that  drink 
them.  Plin.  3,  c.  2. 

Ceropasades,  a  son  of  Pliraates  king  of  Per¬ 
sia,  given  as  an  hostage  to  Augustus. 

Cerossus,  a  place  of  the  Ionian  sea 

Cerpheres,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  built  the  smallest  pyramid. 

Cerrhau,  a  people  of  Greece,  who  profaned 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  Plut.  in  Sol. 

Cerretani,-  a  people  of  Spain  that  inha¬ 
bited  the  modern  district  of  Cerdana  in  Cata¬ 
lonia.  Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Cersobleptes,  a  king  of  Thrace,  conquer¬ 
ed  by  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  Pclyan.  7, 
c.  31. 

Certima,  a  town  of  Celtiberia.  Iav.  40, 
c.  47. 

Certonium,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor. 

Cervarius,  a  Roman  knight  who  con¬ 
spired  with  Piso  against  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  15, 
c.  50. 

P.  Cervius,  an  officer  under  Verres.  Cic. 
in  Ver.  5,  c.  44. 

Ceryces,  a  sacerdotal  family  at  Athens. 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  53. 

Cerycius,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia.  Paus.  9, 
c.  20. 

CerymIca,  a  town  of  Cyrus.  Diod. 

CernE a,  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  mountai 
of  Arcadia.  Pans.  7,  c.  25. 

CerynItes,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  7, 
c.  25. 

Cesellius  Balsus,  a  turbulent  Carthage- 
nian,  who  dreamt  of  money,  and  persuaded 
Nero  that  immense  treasures  bad  been  deposited 
by  Dido  in  a  certain  place  which  he  described. 
Inquiry  was  made,  and  when  no  money  was 
found,  Cesellius  destroyed  himself.  Tacit.  Ann. 
16,  c.  1,  &c. 

Cesennia,  an  infamous  prostitute,  bom  of 
an  illustrious  family  at  Rome.  Juv.  6,  v.  135. 

Cestius,  an  epicurean  of  Smyrna,  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  in  the  age  of  Ci¬ 
cero. 

CestrIna,  part  of  Epirus.  Paus.  2,  c.  23.  ’ 

CestrIntjs,  son  of  Helenus  and  Andromache, 
after  his  father’s  death,  settled  in  Epirus,  above 
the  river  Thyamis,  and  called  the  country  Ces- 
trina.  Pans.  1,  c.  11. 

Cs'rtis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  same  as  Pro 
teus.  Diod.  1. 

CethEgus,  a  consul  in  the  second  Punic 
war.  Cic.  in  Brut. — A  tribune  at  Rome  of  the 
most  corrupted  morals,  who  joined  Catiline  in 
his  conspiracy  against  the  state,  and  was  com 
missioned  to  murder  Cicero.  He  was  appro- 


/vmded,  and,  with  Lentulus,  put  to  death  by 

the  Roman  senate.  Plut.  in  Cic.  §c. - A 

Trojan,  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v. 
513. - P.  Corn,  a  powerful  Roman,  wlxo  em¬ 

braced  the  party  of  Marius  against  Sylla.  His 
mistress  had  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over 
him,  that  she  distributed  his  favours,  and  Lu- 
cullus,  was  not  ashamed  to  court  her  smiles, 
when  he  wished  to  be  appointed  general  against 

Muhridates. - A  senator,  put  to  death  for 

adultery,  under  Valentinian. 

Gltii,  a  people  of  Cilicia. 

Cetius,  a  river  of  Mysia. - -A  mountain 

which  separates  Noricum  from  Pannonia. 

Ceto,  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Gorgous,  &c.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  237. — Lucan. 
9,  v.  626. 

Ceus  and  C^eus,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
wdio  married  Phoebe,  by  whom  he  had  Latona 
and  Asteria.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  135. — Virg.  JEn. 

4,  v.  179. - The  father  of  Troezen.  Homer. 

II.  2. 

Ceyx,  a  king  of  Trachinia,  son  of  Lucifer, 
and  husband  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned 
as  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Claros. 
His  wife  was  apprised  of  his  misfortune  in  a 
dream,  and  found  his  dead  body  washed  on  the 
sea-shore.  They  were  both  changed  into  birds 
called  Alcyons.  Vid.  Alcyone.  Ovid.  Met.  11, 
v.  587. — Pans.  1,  c.  32.  According  to  Apollod. 
1,  c.  7,  1.  2,  c.  7,  the  husband  of  Alcyone  and 
the  king  of  Trachinia  wrere  two  different  per¬ 
sons 

Chea,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Ciiabinus,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Diod.  3. 

Chabria,  a  village  of  Egypt. 

Chabrias,  an  Athenian  general  and  philo¬ 
sopher,  who  chiefly  signalized  himself  when 
he  assisted  the  Boeotians  against  Agesilaus. 
In  this  celebrated  campaign,  he  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  put  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and 
firmly  to  rest  their  spears  upon  the  other,  and 
cover  themselves  with  their  shields,  by  w'hich 
means  he  daunted  the  enemy,  and  had  a  statue 
raised  to  his  honour  in  that  same  posture.  He 
assisted  also  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
conquered  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus  ;  but  he 
at  last  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive  courage, 
and  despised  to  fly  from  his  ship,  when  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  save  his  life  like  his  compa¬ 
nions,  B.  C.  376.  C.  Nep.  in  vita. — Diod.  16. — 
Plut.  in  Phoc. 

Chabryis,  a  king  of  Egypt.  Diod.  1. 

CH^ANiTiE,  a  people  at  the  foot  of  Cauca¬ 
sus. 

Choreas,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  on  agri¬ 
culture. - An  officer  who  murdered  Cali¬ 
gula. - An  Athenian,  &c.  Thucyd.  8,  c.  74, 

&c. 

Ch^redemus,  brother  of  Epicurus,  &c. 
Diog. 

Ch^erEmon,  a  comic  poet,  and  disciple  of 

Socrates. - A  stoic,  wli»  wrote  on  the  Egyp- 

tw.  priests. 

ChjCrEphon,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  in  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
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Cii/erestrAta,  the  mother  of  Epicurus,  de 
scended  of  a  noble  family. 

Cii^erinthus,  a  beautiful  youth,  &c.  Herat. 
1. — Serm.  2,  v.  81. 

Chaerippus,  an  extortioner,  &c.  Juv.  8, 
v.  96. 

Chtero,  the  founder  of  Chseronia.  Plut  m 
Syll. 

Cii/eronia,  Chalronea,  and  Cherronea, 
a  city  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Cephisus,  celebrated 
for  a  defeat  of  the  Athenians,  by  the  Boeotians, 
B.  C.  447,  and  for  the  victory  which  Philip  of 
Macedonia  obtained  there  with  32,000  men, 
over  the  confederate  army  of  the  Thebans  and 
Athenians,  consisting  of  30,000  men,  the  2d 
of  August,  B.  C.  338.  Plutarch  was  bom 
there.  The  town  wras  anciently  called  Arne. 
Paus.  9,  c.  40. — Plut.  in  Pelopt  tyc. 

Chaljeon,  a  city  of  Locris. - A  port  of 

Boeotia. 

Chales,  a  herald  of  Busiris,  put  to  death 
by  Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Chalc.ea,  a  town  of  Caria, - of  Phoe¬ 

nicia. 

Ch  ai.cea,  an  island  with  a  town  near  Rhodes. 

Plin.  5,  c.  3. - A  festival  at  Athens  Vid. 

Panathenaea. 

ChaecEdon  and  ChalcEdonia,  an  ancient 
city  of  Bithynia,  opposite  Byzantium,  built  by 
a  colony  from  Megara.  Its  situation  was  so 
improperly  chosen,  that  it  was  called  the  city 
of  blind  men,  intimating  the  inconsiderate  plan 
of  tne  founders.  Strab.  7. — Plin.  5,  c.  32. — • 
Mela.  1,  c.  19. 

Chalcidenses,  the  inhabitants  of  the  isth¬ 
mus  between  Teos  and  Erythrae. - A  people 

near  the  Phasis. 

Chalcideus,  a  commander  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  fleet,  killed  by  the  Athenians,  &c. 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  8. 

ChaecidIca,  a  country  of  Thrace, - of 

Syria. 

Chalcidicus,  (of  Chalcis ),  an  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  Cumae  in  Italy,  as  built  by  a  colony 
from  Chalcis.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  17. 

Chalcxceus,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  because 
she  had  a  temple  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  She 
was  called  Chalciotis  and  Clialcidica. 

ChalciOpe,  a  daughter  of  iEetes  king  of 
Colchis,  who  married  Phryxus  son  of  Atha- 
mas,  who  had  fled  to  her  father’s  court  for 
protection.  She  had  some  children  by  Phryxus, 
and  she  preserved  their  life  from  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  her  father,  who  had  murdered 
her  husband  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.  [Fid. 
Phryxus  J\  Ovid.  Heroid.  17,  v.  232. — Hygin. 

fab.  14,  ike. - The  mother  of  Thessalus  by 

Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. - The  daughter 

of  Rhexenor,  who  married  vEgeus.  Id.  3, 
c.  1. 

ChalcItis,  a  country  of  Ionia..  Paus.  7, 
c.  5. 

Chalcis,  the  chief  city  of  Euboea,  in  that 
part  which  is  nearest  to  Boeotia.  It  waa 
founded  by  an  Athenian  colony.  The  island 
wras  said  to  be  joined  to  the  continent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalcis.  There  were  three 
other  towns  of  the  same  name  in  Thrace, 


Acarnania,  and  Sicily,  all  belonging  to  the 
Corinthians.  Plin.  4,  c.  12.— Strab.  10.— 
Puns.  5,  c.  23. 

ChalcOdon,  a  son  of  Egyptus,  hy  Arabia. 

Apollad.  2,  c.  1. - A  man  of  Cos,  who 

wounded  Hercules.  Id.  2,  c.  7. - The  fa¬ 

ther  of  Elephenor,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs 

in  the  Trojan  war.  Paus.  8,  c.  15. - A  man 

who  assisted  Hercules  in  his  war  against  Au- 
gias.  Pans.  8,  c.  15. 

Chalcon,  a  Messenian,  who  reminded  An- 
tilochus,  son  of  Nestor,  to  beware  of  the 
Ethiopians,  by  whom  he  was  to  perish. 

Chat. ccs,  a  man  made  governor  of  Cizycus 
by  Alexander.  Polyim. 

Chaldsa,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Its  capital  is  Babylon, 
whose  inhabitants  were  famous  for  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  astrology.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  1. — 
Diod.  2. — Strab.  2. 

Chald^i,  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldasa. 

Chalestra,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Hero- 
dot.  7,  c.  123. 

ChalonItis,  a  country  of  Media. 

ChalYbes  and  CalYbes,  a  people  of  Asia 
Minor,  near  Pcntus,  once  very  powerful,  and 
possessed  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  abound- 1 
ing  in  iron  mines,  where  the  inhabitants 
worked  naked.  The  Calybes  attacked  the  ten 
thousand  in  their  retreat,  and  behaved  with 
much  spirit  and  courage.  They  were  partly 
conquered  by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  Some 
authors  imagine  that  the  Calybes  are  a  nation 
of  Spain.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  421.— Strab.  12, 
Apollon.  2,  v.  375. — Xenoph.  Anab.  4,  &c. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  28. 

Ciialybon,  now  supposed  to  be  Alqipo,  a 
town  of  Syria,  which  gave  the  name  of  Cha- 
lybonitis  to  the  neighbouring  country. 

ChalybonItis,  a  country  of  Syria,  so  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  wines  that  the  kings  of  Persia 
drank  no  other. 

Chalybs,  a  river  of  Spain,  where  Justin.  44, 
c.  3,  places  the  people  called  Calybes. 

Chamani  and  Chamaviri,  a  people  of 
Germany.  Tacit,  in  Germ. 

Chane,  a  river  between  Armenia  and  Alba¬ 
nia,  falling  into  the  Caspian  sea. 

Chaon,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus. - 

A  son  of  Priam. 

ChaOnes,  a  people  of  Epirus. 

ChaOnia,  a  mountainous  part  of  Epirus, 
which  receives  its  name  from  Chaon,  a  son  of 
Priam,  inadvertently  killed  by  his  brother  He¬ 
lenas.  There  was  a  wood  near,  where  doves 
( Chaon'ne  Aves )  were  said  to  deliver  oracles. 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  335. — Propert.  1,  el.  9. 

Chaonitis,  a  country  of  Assyria. 

Chaos,  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  mat 
ter,  and  confused  assemblage  of  inactive  ele¬ 
ments,  which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre-ex- 
sted  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  from 
which  the  universe  was  formed  by  the  hand 
and  power  of  a  superior  being.  This  doctrine 
was  first  established  by  Hesiod,  from  whom 
the  succeeding  poets  have  copied  it.  Chaos 
was  deemed,  by  some,  as  one  of  the  oldest  of 
th«  gods,  and  invoked  as  one  of  the  infernal 
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deities.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  510.-  Ovid  Mat.  1, 
fab.  1. 

Charadra,  a  town  of  Pliocis.  Herodot.  8 
c.  33. 

CharAdros,  a  river  of  Phocis,  falling  into 
the  Cephisus.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  46. 

Charadrus,  a  place  of  Argos,  where  mili¬ 
tary  causes  were  tried.  Thucyd.  5,  c.  60. 

Charasadas,  an  Athenian  general,  sent 
with  20  ships  to  Sicily  during  the  Pelopon 
nesian  'war.  He  died  426  B.  C.  &c.  Tliucya. 
3,  c.  86. 

Charanda:t,  a  people  near  Pontus. 

Charax,  a  town  of  Armenia. - A  philo¬ 

sopher  of  Pergamus,  who  wrote  an  history  of 
Greece  in  40  books. 

Charaxes  and  Charaxus,  a  Mitylenean, 
brother  to  Sappho,  who  became  passionately 
fond  of  the  courtezan  Rhodope,  upon  whom 
he  squandered  all  his  possessions,  and  reduced 
himself  to  poverty,  and  the  necessity  of  pi¬ 
ratical  excursions.  Ovid.  Heroid.  15,  v.  117. — • 
Herodot.  2,  c.  135,  & c. 

Ciia  raxus,  one  of  the  centaurs.  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  v.  272. 

Chares,  an  Athenian  general. - A  sta- 

|  tuary  who  was  12  years  employed  in  making 
the  famous  Colossus  at  Rhodes.  Plin.  34, 

c.  7. - A  man  who  wounded  Cyrus  when 

fighting  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes. - An 

historian  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  the  life  cf 

Alexander. - An  Athenian  who  fought  with 

Darius  against  Alexander.  Curt.  4,  e.  5. - 

A  river  of  Peloponnesus.  Pt  t.  in  Arut. 

CiiarIcles,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Xenoph.  Me- 

mor.  1. — A  list.  5,  Polit.  c.  6. - A  famous 

physician  under  Tiberius.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  50. 

CharIclo,  the  mother  of  Tiresias,  greatly 

favoured  by  Minerva.  Apollod.  3,  c.  6. - A 

daughter  of  Apollo,  who  married  the  centaur 
Chiron.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  635. 

Charici.Ides,  an  officer  of  Dionysius  the 
younger,  whom  Dion  gained  to  dethrone  the 
tyrant.  Diod.  16. 

CiiaridEmijs,  a  Roman  exposed  to  wild 

beasts.  Martial.  1,  ep.  44. - An  Athenian, 

banished  by  Alexander,  and  killed  by  Darius, 
&c. 

CharIla,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  by  the  Delphian s.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
this  circumstance  :  In  a  great  famine  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Delphi  assembled  and  applied  to  their 
king  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  accordingly 
distributed  the  little  corn  he  had  among  the 
noblest ;  but  as  a  poor  little  girl,  called  Cha- 
rila,  begged  the  king  with  more  than  common 
earnestness,  he  beat  her  with  his  shoe,  and 
the  girl,  unable  to  bear  his  treatment,  hanged 
herself  in  her  girdle.  The  famine  increased  ; 
and  the  oracle  told  the  king,  that  to  relieve  his 
people,  he  must  atone  for  the  murder  of  Cha- 
rila.  Upon  this  a  festival  was  instituted,  with 
expittory  rites.  The  king  presided  over  this 
institution,  and  distributed  pulse  and  corn  to 
such  as  attended.  Charila’s  image  was  brought 
before  the  king,  who  struck  it  with  his  shoe  j 
after  which  it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  placo. 
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where  they  put  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and 
buried  it  where  Chauila  was  buried.  Pint,  in 
Qiuest.  Griee. 

Ch  arilavs  and  Charili.us,  a  son  of  Poly 
dectes  king  of  Sparta,  educated  and  protected 
by  his  uncle  Lycurgus.  He  made  war  against 
Argos,  and  attacked  Tegea.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  released  ©n  promising  that  he 
would  cease  from  war,  an  engagement  he  soon 
broke.  He  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

Paus.  2,  36,  1.  6,  c.  48. - A  Spartan,  who 

changed  the  tyranny  into  aristocracy.  Aristot 
Folit.  5,  c.  12. 

Charili.us,  one  of  riie  ancestors  of  Leuty- 
chides.  Herodot.  8,  c.  131. 

CharIni  and  CarInt,  a  people  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Plin.  4,  c.  14. 

Ciiaris,  a  goddess  among  the  Greeks,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  pleasures,  graces,  and  delight. 
She  was  the  mistress  of  Vulcan.  Homer.  II.  18. 

Charisia,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 

c.  3. - A  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 

with  dances  which  continued  all  night.  He 
who  continued  awake  the  longest,  was  re¬ 
warded  with  a  cake. 

Charisius,  an  orator  at  Athens.  Cic.  in 
B.  83. 

Charistia,  festivals  at  Rome  celebrated  on 
the  20th  of  February,  by  distribution  of  mu¬ 
tual  presents,  with  the  intention  of  reconciling 
friends  and  relations.  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  1. — 
Ovid  Fast.  2. 

CharItes  and  Grati/f.,  the  Graces,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  \  enus  by  Jupiter  or  Bacchus,  are  three 
in  number,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne. 
They  were  the  constant  attendants  of  Venus, 
and  they  were  represented  as  three  young, 
beautiful,  and  modest  virgins,  all  holding  one 
another  by  the  hand.  They  presided  over 
kindness  and  all  good  offices,  and  their  wor¬ 
ship  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  Muses, 
with  whom!  they  had  a  temple  in  common. 
They  were  generally  represented  naked,  be¬ 
cause  kindnesses  ought  to  be  done  with  since¬ 
rity  and  candour.  The  moderns  explain  the 
allegory  of  their  holding  their  hands  joined, 
by  observing,  that  there  ought  to  be  'a  per¬ 
petual  and  never-ceasing  intercourse  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  benevolence  among  friends.  Their 
youth  denotes  the  constant  remembrance  that 
we  ought  ever  to  have  of  kindnesses  received  ; 
and  their  virgin  purity  and  innccence  teaches 
us,  that  acts  of  benevolence  ought  to  be  done 
without  any  expectations  of  restoration,  and 
that  we  ought  never  to  suffer  others  or  ourselves 
to  be  guilty  of  base  or  impure  favours. 

Chariton,  a  writer  of  Aplirodisium,  at  the 
lattei  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  composed 
a  Greek  romance,  called  The  Loves  of  Cha  reus 
and  Callirhoe,  which  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  elegance,  and  the  originality  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  it  describes.  I  here  is  a  very  learned 
edition  of  Chariton  by  Reiske,  with  D’Or- 
ville’s  notes,  2  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1750. 

Ch  armadas,  a  philosopher  of  uncommon 
memory.  Plin.  7,  c.  24. 

Ciiarme  and  Carme,  the  mother  of  Brito¬ 
ns  arris  by  Jupiter. 
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Charmides,  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  by  hi* 
king  to  quell  seditions  in  Crete.  Paus.  3,  c.  9. 

- A  boxer.  Id.  6,  c.  7. - A  philosopher 

of  the  third  academy,  B.  C.  95. 

CiiarmInus,  an  Athenian  general,  who  de¬ 
feated  the  Peloponnesians.  Thucyd.  8,  c.  42. 

Ciiarmione,  a  servant  maid  of  Cleopatra, 
who  stabbed  herself  after  the  example  of  her 
mistress.  Pint,  in  Centor. 

Ch  armis,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  in 
Nero’s  age,  who  used  cold  baths  for  his  pa¬ 
tients,  and  prescribed  medicines  contrary  to 
those  of  his  contemporaries.  Plin.  21,  c.  1. 

Charmosyna,  a  festival  in  Egypt.  Plut.de 
Isid. 

Cha  r  mot  as,  a  part  of  Arabia. 

Charm  us,  a  poet  of  Syracuse. 

Charon,  a  Theban,  who  received  into  his 
house  Pelopidas  and  his  friends,  when  they 
delivered  Thebes  from  tyranny,  &c.  Plut.  in 

Pelop. - An  historian  of  Lampsacus,  who 

WTote  two  books  on  Persia,  besides  other  trea¬ 
tises,  B.  C.  479. - An  historian  of  Naucra- 

tis,  who  wrote  an  history  of  his  country,  and 

°f  Egypt. - A  Carthaginian  writer,  &c. - 

A  god  of  hell,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  who 
conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the 
rivers  Styx  and  Acheron  to  the  iufernal  regions, 
for  an  obolus.  Such  as  had  not  been  honoured 
with  a  funeral  were  not  permitted  to  enter  his 
boat,  without  previously  wandering  on  the 
shore  for  one  hundred  years.  If  any  living 
person  presented  himself  to  cross  the  Stygian 
lake,  he  could  not  be  admitted  before  he 
shewed  Charon  a  golden  bough,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sibyl  •  and  Charon  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  one  year,  because  he  had  ferried 
over,  against  his  own  will,  Hercules,  without 
this  passport.  Charon  is  represented  as  an 
old  robust  man,  with  a  hideous  countenance, 
long  white  beard,  and  piercing  eyes.  His  gar¬ 
ment  is  ragged  and  filthy,  and.  his  forehead  is 
covered  with  wrinkles.  As  all  the  dead  were 
obliged  to  nay  a  small  piece  of  money  for  their 
admission,  it  was  always  usual,  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  to  place  under  the  tongue  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  a  piece  of  money  for  Charon.  This 
fable  of  Charon  and  his  boat  is  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians,  whose  dead  were  carried  across 
a  lake,  where  sentence  wras  passed  over  them, 
and,  according  to  their  good  or  bad  actions, 
they  were  honoured  with  a  splendid  burial,  or 
left  unnoticed  in  the  open  air.  Vid.  Aclierusia. 
Died.  1. — Senec.  in  Here.  Fur.  act.  3,  v.  765. — 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  298,  &c. 

Charondas,  a  man  of  tatana,  who  gave 
laws  to  the  people  of  Thurium,  and  made  a 
law  that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  come 
armed  into  the  assembly.  Fie  inadvertently 
broke  this  law,  and  when  told  of  it,  he  fell 
upon  his  sword,  B.  C.  446.  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

Charonea,  a  place  of  Asia,  &c. 

Charonium,  a  cave  near  Nysa,  where  the 
sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  from  their 
disorders  by  certain  superstitious  solemnities. 

Cha  hops  and  Ciia ropes,  a  Trojan,  killed 

by  Ulysses.  Homer .  II. - A  powerful  Epiro* 

who  assisted  Flaminius  when  making  wai 
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against  Philip  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Pint. 

in  Flam. - -The  first  decennial  archon  at 

Athens.  Pat  ere.  1,  c.  8. 

Charybdis,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  another  whirlpool 
called  Srylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was 
very  dangerous  to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fatal 
to  part  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  The  words, 

Incidit  in  Scyllara  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdim, 
became  a  proverb,  to  shew  that  in  our  eager¬ 
ness  to  avoid  an  evil,  we  fall  into  a  greater. 
The  name  of  Charybdis  was  properly  bestowed 
on  mistresses  who  repay  affection  and  tender¬ 
ness  with  ingratitude.  It  is  supposed  that 
Charybdis  was  an  avaricious  woman,  who  stole 
the  oxen  of  Hercules,  for  which  theft  she  was 
struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter,  and  changed 
into  a  vyhirpool.  Lycophr.  in  Cass. — Homer.  Od. 
12. — Propert.  3,  el.  11. — Ital.  14. — Ovid,  in 
Ibin.  ds  Ponto,  4,  el.  10.  Amor.  2,  el.  16. — 
Virg.  JEn.  v.  420. 

Chaubi  and  Ciiauci,  a  people  of  Germany, 
who  inhabit  the  country  nowT  called  Friesland. 

Ciiaula,  a  village  of  Egypt. 

Chaurus  and  Chorus,  a  cold  wind  blowing 
from  the  north-west. 

Chei.e,  a  Greek  word,  signifying 

claivs,  w'hich  is  applied  to  the  Scorpion,  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  lies,  according  to 
the  ancients,  contiguous  to  Virgo.  Virg.  G.  1, 
v.  33. 

Cheles,  a  satrap  of  Seleucus,  &c. 

CheeIdon,  a  mistress  of  Verres.  Cic.  in 
Ver.  1,  c.  40. 

ChelIdOnia,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in 
which  it  was  customary  for  boys  to  go  begging 
from  door  to  door,  and  singing  certain  songs, 
&  c.  Atlien. 

ChelIdonije,  small  islands  opposite  the 
promontory  of  Taurus,  very  dangerous  to 
sailors.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  506. 

ChelIdOnis,  a  daughter  of  king  Leoty- 
chides,  who  married  Cleonymus,  and  commit¬ 
ted  adultery  with  Acrotatus.  Pint,  in  Pyrrh. 

Chet.idOnium,  a  promontory  of  mount  Tau¬ 
rus,  projecting  into  the  Pamphylian  sea. 

CheeOne,  a  nymph  changed  into  a  tortoise 
by  Mercury,  for  not  being  present  at  the  nup¬ 
tials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  silence  for  having  ridiculed  these 
deities. 

Chf.lonis,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotus.  She  ac¬ 
companied  her  father,  wrhom  her  husband  had 
expelled,  and  soon  after  went  into  banishment 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been 
expelled  by  Leonidas.  Pint,  in  Agixi.  Cleom. 

Chelonophagi,  a  people  of  Carmania,  who 
feed  upon  turtle,  and  cover  their  habitations 
with  the  shells.  Plin.  6,  c.  24. 

Ciieeydorea,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

Ciiemmis,  an  island  in  a  deep  lake  of  Egypt. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  156. 

Chen  a,  a  towm  of  Laconia. 

Ciienal,  a  village  on  mount  Gita.  Pans.  10, 
c.  24. 

Chenion,  a  mountain  in  Asia  Minor,  from 
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which  the  10,000  Greeks  first  saw  the  sea. 
Died.  14. 

Chenius,  a  mountain  near  ColcliH. 

Cheops  and  Ciieospes,  a  king  of  Egypt 
aft^r  Rhampsinitus,  who  built  famous  pyra¬ 
mids,  upon  which  1060  talents  were  expended 
only  in  supplying  the  workmen  with  leeks, 
parsley,  garlic,  and  other  vegetables.  Herodot. 
2,  c.  124. 

Chepiiren,  a  brother  of  Cheops,  wrho  also 
built  a  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  invete- 
rately  hated  these  two  royal  brothers,  that  they 
publicly  reported,  that  the  pyramids  which 
they  had  built  had  been  erected  by  a  shepherd. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  127. 

CheremocrAtes,  an  artist  who  built  Diana’s 
temple  at  Ephesus,  &c. 

Cherisophijs,  a  commander  of  800  Spar¬ 
tans,  in  the  expedition  which  Cyrus  undertook 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  Diod.  14. 

Cheronala.  Vid.  Chaeronea. 

CherOphon,  a  tragic  writer  of  Athens  in 
the  age  of  Philip.  PIdlostr.  in  vitis. 

CherronEsus.  Vid.  Chersonesus. 

Ciiersias,  an  Orchomenian,  reconciled  to 
Periander  by  Chilo.  Pausanias  praises  some 
of  his  poetry,  9,  c.  38. 

ChersidAmus,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Ulysses 
in  the  Trojan  war.  Ovio.  Met.  13,  v.  259. 

Chers:piio,  an  architect,  &c. 

ChersonEsus,  a  Greek  word,  rendered  by 
the  Latins  Peninsula.  There  were  many  of 
these  among  the  ancients,  of  which  these  five 
are  the  most  celebrated ;  one  called  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  ;  one  called  Thracian ,  at  the  south  of 
Thrace,  and  west  of  the  Hellespont,  where 
Miltiades  led  a  colony  of  Athenians.  From  its 
isthmus  to  its  further  shores,  it  measured  420 
stadia.  The  third,  called  Taurica,  now  Crim 
Tartary,  was  situate  near  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
The  fourth,  called  Cimbrica,  now  Jutland,  is  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  the  fifth, 
sumamed  Aurea,  lies  in  India,  beyond  the 
Ganges. 

Ciierusci,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  long 
maintained  a  war  against  Rome.  Tacit. 

Chion.ei,  a  people  near  Pontus. 

CiiidOrus,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near  Thes- 
salonica,  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the 
army  of  Xerxes  with  water.  Herodot.  7,  c.  127. 

Chiliarchus,  a  great  officer  of  state  at  the 
court  of  Persia.  C.  Nep.  in  Conon. 

Chilius  and  Chileus,  an  Arcadian  who  ad¬ 
vised  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  Xerxes  was  in 
Greece,  not  to  desert  the  common  cause  of 
their  country.  Herodot.  9,  c.  9. 

Ciiilo,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  wdio  has  been 
called  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
He  died  through  excess  of  joy  in  the  arms  of 
his  son,  who  had  obtained  a  victory  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  B.  C.  597.  Plin.  7,  c.  33. — Laert. - One 

of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta,  B.  C.  556. 

Chilonis,  the  wife  of  Theopompus  king  ot 
Sparta.  Poly  cm.  8. 

Chi m. era,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung 
from  Echidna  and  Typbon,  which  had  thru# 
heads,  that  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragon. 
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and  continually  vomited  tlafnes.  Tlws  fore- 
parts  of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lion,  the 
middle  was  that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder 
parts  were  those  of  a  dragon.  Tt  generally 
lived  in  Lycia,  about  the  reign  of  Jobates,  by 
whose  orders  Bellerophon,  mounted  on  the 
horse  Pegasus,  overcame  it.  This  fabulous 
tradition  is  explained  by  the  recollection  that 
there  was  a  burning  mountain  in  Lycia,  whose 
top  was  the  resort  of  lions,  on  account  of  its 
desolate  wilderness ;  the  middle,  which  was 
fruitful,  was  covered  with  goa_s  ■,  and  at  the 
bottom  the  marshy  ground  abounded  with  ser¬ 
pents.  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  conquered 
the  Chimaera,  because  he  first  made  his  habita¬ 
tion  on  that  mountain.  Plutarch  says,  that  it 
is  the  captain  of  some  pirates,  who  adorned 
their  ship  with  the  images  of  a  lion,  a  goat, 
and  a  dragon.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  322.  ApoLlod. 

1,  c.  9.  1.  2,  c.  3. — Liter et.  5,  v.  903. — Ovid.  9. 

Met.  v.  646. — Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  288.- - One  of 

the  ships  in  the  fleet  of  /Eneas.  I  irg.  JEn.  5, 
v.  118. 

Chim arus,  a  river  of  Argolis.  Pans.  2,  c.  06. 

Chimerium,  a  mountain  of  Phthiotis,  in 
Thessaly.  Plin.  4,  c.  8. 

Chiomara,  a  woman  who  cut  off  the  head 
of  a  Roman  tribune  when  she  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  Ac.  Pint,  de  Virt.  Mul. 

Chion,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  epistles  were 
edited  cum  notis,  Cobergi,  8vo.  Lips.  17 65. 

Chione,  a  daughter  of  Dsedalion,  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mercury  became  enamoured,  lo 
enjoy  her  company,  Mercury  lulled  her  to  sleep 
with  his  caduceus,  and  Apollo,  in  the  night, 
under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  obtained  the 
same  favours  as  Mercury.  From  this  embrace 
Chione  became  mother  of  Philammon  and  Au- 
tolycus,  the  former  of  whom,  as  being  son  ol 
Apollo,  became  an  excellent  musician  ;  and 
the  latter  was  equally  notorious  for  his  rob- 
ries,  of  which  his  father  Mercury  was  the  pa¬ 
tron.  Chione  grew  so  proud  of  her  commerce 
with  the  gods,  that  she  even  preferred  her 
beauty  to  that  of  Juno,  for  which  impiety  she 
was  killed  by  the  goddess,  and  changed  into  a 

hawk.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  8. - -A  daughter 

of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  who  had  Eumolpus  by 
Neptune.  She  threw  her  son  into  the  sea,  but 
he  was  preserved  by  his  father.  Apollod.  3,  c. 

15. — Paus.  1,  c.  38. - A  famous  prostitute. 

Martial.  3,  ep.  34. 

Ciiionides,  an  Athenian  poet,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  inventor  of  comedy. 

Chionis,  a  victor  at  Olympia.  Pans.  6,  c.  13. 

Chios,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  between 
Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  receives  its  name,  as  some  suppose,  from 
Chione,  or  from  xia)V>  snow>  which  was  very 
frequent  there.  It  was  well  inhabited,  and 
could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships ;  and  its 
chief  town ,  called  Chios,  had  a  beautifnl  har¬ 
bour,  which  could  contain  eighty  ships.  The 
wine  of  this  island,  so  much  celebrated  by  the 
ancients,  is  still  held  in  general  esteem.  Chios 
was  anciently  called  FLthalia,  Macris,  and  Pi¬ 
ty  asa.  There  was  no  adultery  committed  there 
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for  the  space  of  700  yeaTS.  Pint  de  Virt.  Mul. 

— Horat.  1,  sat.  10,  v.  24.— -Pauf.  ?,  c.  4. — Mela, 

2,  v.  2. — Strab.  2. 

Chiron,  a  centaur,  half  a  man  and  half  a 
horse,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  who  had 
changed  himself  into  a  horse,  to  escape  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  his  wife  Rhea.  Chiron  was  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  music,  medicine,  and 
shooting.  He  taught  mankind  the  use  of 
plants  and  medicinal  herbs ;  and  he  instructed 
in  all  the  polite  arts,  the  greatest  heroes  of  his 
age,  such  as  Achilles,  /Esculapius,  Hercules, 
&c.  He  was  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  poi¬ 
soned  arrow,  by  Hercules,  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
centaurs.  Hercules  flew  to  his  assistance ;  but 
as  the  wound  was  incurable,  and  the  cause  of 
the  most  excruciating  pains,  Chiron  begged 
Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of  immortality  His 
prayers  were  heard,  and  he  was  placed  by  the 
god  among  the  constellations,  under  the  name 
of  Sagittarius.  Hesiod.  inScuto. — Homer.  II.  11. 
—  Paus .  3,  c.  18.  1.  5,  c.  19.  1.  9,  c.  31.— Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  676. — Apolbd.  2,  c.  5.  1.  3,  c.  13. — 
Horat.  epod.  13. 

Ciiloe,  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Her 
yearly  festivals,  called  Chloeia,  were  cele¬ 
brated  with  much  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  a 
ram  was  always  sacrificed  to  her.  Ihe  name 
of  Chloe  is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  signifi¬ 
cation  as  Flava,  so  often  applied  to  the  god¬ 
dess  of  corn.  The  name,  from  its  signification, 
herba  virens)  has  generally  been  applied 
to  women  possessed  of  beauty  and  of  simpli- 
city. 

Chloreiis,  a  priest  of  Cybele,  wbo  came 
with  .Eneas  into  Italy,  and  was  killed  by  1  ur- 
nus.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  768. - Another,  &c. 

Chloris,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Zephyrus.  She  is  the  same  as  Flora. - 

A  daughter  of  Amphion.  son  of  Jasus  and  Per¬ 
sephone,  who  married  Neleus  king  of  Pylos, 
by  whom  she  had  one  daughter  and  twelve 
sons,  who  all  except  Nestor,  were  killed  by 
Hercules.  Homer.  Od.  11. — Paus.  2,  c.  21.  1. 

9,  c.  36. - A  prostitute,  &c.  Horat.  3,  Od. 

15. 

CuroRus,  a  river  of  Cilicia.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

- Constantine,  one  of  the  Caesars  in  Dio- 

clesian’s  age,  who  reigned  two  years  after  the 
emperor’s  abdication,  and  died  July  25,  A.  D. 
306. 

ChoarIna,  a  country  near  India,  reduced 
by  Craterus,  &c. 

Choaspes,  a  son  of  Phasis,  &c.  Flacc.  5, 

v.  585. - An  Indian  river.  Curt.  5,  c.  2. - 

A  river  of  Media,  flowing  into  the  Tigris.  Its 
waters  were  so  sweet,  that  the  kings  of  Persia 
drank  no  other,  arid  in  their  expeditions  they 
always  had  some  with  them,  which  had  been 
previously  boiled.  Herodot.  1,  c.  188. — JElian. 
V.  II.  12,  c.  40. — Tibull.  4,  el.  1,  v.  141. 

Chobus,  a  river  of  Colchis.  Arrian. 

Chcerades  and  Pharos,  two  islands  oppo¬ 
site  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Tkucyd.  7,  v  33. 

- Others  in  the  Euxine  sea. - An  island 

in  the  Ionian  sea,  or  neai  the  Hellespont.  Thg - 
ocrit.  Id.  13. 


8  .  tragic  ^  of  Athens,  who  . 
JS?  1*50  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the 
yme.  An  historian  of  Samos _ Two 

^thr  Hemdot006  °H  Wh°m  WaS  Very  intimate 
.  n  Herodotus.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  Hip 

WMay  „hlch  tie  Athenians  had  obtained  orer 

Xerxes,  and  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 

the  composition,  he  received  a  piece  of  trold 

VTe,fr°m  t,le  Athenian  and  S 
pubhcly  ranked  with  Homer  as  a  poet.  The 

Std/lt  °ne  2  ^,exa"der's  «atUe;,  aid 
nends.  _  It  is  said  the  prince  promised  him  as 

many  pieces  of  gold  as  there  should  be  o-ood 
verses  in  his  poetry,  and  as  many  slaps  on  the 
forehead  as  ^  were  bad .  ^  ^ 

q  ence  of  this,  scarce  six  of  his  verses  in  each 

reZZ7Q  'Tif  t0  g°ld>  WhiIe  the  were 

!  castl?ation*  Piut.  in  Alex, 
—nor at.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  232. 

Chiereas,  a  jdace  of  Boeotia. 

honnidas,  a  man  made  preceptor  to  The- 

ZZ’  yTho  6™ndf?ther.Pitteus  king  of  W 

mm  ’fnr  tl>e  Atllenians  instituted  sacrifices  to 

-  wif  SS!*  “e  had  iacu,CMed  in 

So2at°gZH'a’  a"  EByP,ia"  Pr0PI,l,t-  «»f-  * 

c!  gl.people  °f  Asia  neal' tl,e  °“s- 
^rv'n  aoman  ki',ed  in  t,,e  KnMinn 

rr;  laT  9’.v-  5n: - Another.  Id. 

12,  V.  298 - A  pnest  with  Aeneas.  Id. 

t-HORcEBUs,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  obtain  » 

?nthffiMt0^Piad*  VUL  C°r®bus.— tA 

Cassandra"  >Jd°nil’  who  was  enamoured  of 
Cassandra.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  341. 

DM.0*.01™*1’  *  pe°ple  *ubdued  by  Ninus. 

rei^H0SR0ES,  8  ting  °f  Persia’  in  Justinian’s^ 

Chremes,  a  sordid  old  man  mentioned  in 
7  erence  s  Andna.  Herat,  in  A~;.  v.  94. 
Chremetes,  a  river  of  Libya. 

rid.HAristTd°emus!’  *  ^  °f  Aristomachua- 

Chrestus,  an  approved  writer  of  Athens, 

XC.  Lolum.  1,  de  R.  R ,  c.  1. 

.  ^hromia,  a  daughter  of  Itonus.  Paus.  5 

Chromios,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris 
who,  with  ten  brothers,  was  killed  in  a  battle 
Hercules  A  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Dio- 
medes.  Apolbd.  3,  c.  12.  y 

J7!IS)  a  “P**  in  the  Trojan  war.  Ho- 
.  .  u  2.- - A  young  shepherd.  Vim.  Ed 

hryglaAn’  ki,led  bJ  Camilla-  U.  JEn 
67°'~  A  S0D  °f  Hercules-  Stat.  6,  v. 

-  4  HROMA HSA**°n  °t  Pterilaus*  AP°lt*d.  2, 

J'  ~7A ?  A"glve*  who,  alone  with  Alcenor 
survived  a  battle  between  300  of  his  country* 
men  and  300  Spartans.  Herodot.  1,  c.  82.  * 

n,./n™S’  a  man  who  buiit  a  temple  of 
Diana  Orchomenos.  Pans.  8,  c.  48. 

rinieR°NOS'  thC  °reek  Dame  of  Saturn,  or 
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in£hus.ASUS’  3  ^  °f  Arg°9'  descended  from 

Cn  r  vs  a  and  Chryse,  a  town  of  Cilicia 
famous  for  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus.  Ho. 

1‘  V;  f.Strab.  13.—Ovid.  Met.  13, 
m  L7f*— A  daughter  of  Halmus,  mother  of 
Phlegias  by  Mars.  Pans.  9,  c.  36. 

rr  rRRYSAME,  a  Thessalian,  priestess  of  Diana 

sent^to  if16  fed  a  bul,.with  Poisoa»  which  she 

the  fl  i  16  Tres  of  her  country,  who  eat 
the  flesh,  and  became  delirous.  and  were  an 
easy  conquest.  Poly  ten. 

Chrysaktas,  a  man  who  refrained  from 

QmSZ  ’  ^  heariDg  "  d°g  bark-  «“* 

CnRYSANTHius,  a  philosopher  in  the  aP-e 

I  duJl,au’  kn°wn  for  the  great  number  of  vo¬ 
lumes  he  WTote. 

Chrysantis,  a  nymph  who  told  Ceres  that 
er  daughter  had  been  carried  awav.  pafeJ  j 
Chrysaor  a  son  of  Medusa  by  Neptune 

MeIdusraPa°rt  thiat  8prUng  W  tbe  b'ood  of 
Medusa,  armed  with  a  golden  sword,  whence  his 

M7jr°Qai0p-  uHe  married  Callirhoe,  one 
of  the  Oceamdes,  bv  whom  he  had  Geryon 

295  dna*  Aand  !h? .  Cholera.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v. 

A - 7^,nch  of  Iberia-  Diod.  4.- _ 

A  ®0n  of  Glaucus.  Pans.  5,  c.  21. 

1.-  iiry*aoreus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
is  temple  at  btratomce,  where  all  the  Cariana 
assembled  upon  any  public  emergency  Strab. 

^^Chrysaoris,  a  town  of  Cilicia.  Paus. 5,  c. 

de^HRYSAs,  a  river  of  Sicily,  worshipped  as  a 

Chryses.SElS’  ^  dauShter  of  Chryses.  Vid. 

Chrysermus,  a  Corinthian,  who  wrote  an 
lustory  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  India,  besides  a 
treatise  on  rivers.  Pint,  in  Parall. 
a  Chryses,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  father  of 
Astynome,  called  from  him  Chryseis.  When 
Lyrnessus  was  taken,  and  the  spoils  divided 
among  the  conquerors,  Chryseis  fell  to  the  share 
of  Agamemnon.  Chryses,  upon  this,  went  to 
the  Grecian  camp  m  solicit  his  daughter’s  resto¬ 
ration  ;  and  when  his  prayers  w^ere  fruitless  he 

S?  rd  ‘ 16  ^  °f  AP»"».  -ho  vSe7’,  e 
Greeks  with  a  plague,  and  obliged  them  to  re¬ 
store  Chiyseis.  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  11,  &e _ A 

daughter  of  Minos.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1.  A 

2,  cTYSIPPE,  8  daUght6r  °f  DanarK-  VW. 

,  CHRYSipPUS,  a  natural  son  of  Pelops,  highly 
favoured  by  Ins  father,  for  which  HippodamJ 

b*dS  ^?'m°,ther’  ordered  her  own  sons,  Atreus 
and  Thyestes,  to  kill  him  j  on  account  of 
which  tliey  were  banished.  Some  say  that 
Iippodamia  s  sons  refused  to  murder  Chrysio- 
PUV8’  abd  pbat  she  did  i4  herself.  They  farther 
t7-’  i  •  Chir^pUS  had  been  tarrie4  Iway  by 

lusts^and  H°  ihebes’.t0  gratify  his  unnatural 
lusts,  and  that  he  was  in  his  arms  when  Hip 

podamia  killed  him.  Hyghu  fab.  85.-i^  S, 

L.  g.'  6'—AP°Uod.  3,  c.  5. — Paus.  6,  c.  SO. - A 

horn  philosopher  of  Tarsus,  who  WTote  about 
311  treatises  Among  his  curious  opinion* 
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Chthonius,  a  centaur,  killed  by  Nea'o^in 
a  battle  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  M»t. 
12,  v.  441.  One  of  the  soldiers  who  sprang 


was  his  approbation  of  a  parent’s  marriage  with 
his  child,  and  his  wish  that  dead  bodies  should 
be  eaten  rather  than  buried.  He  died  through 
excess  of  wine,  or,  as  others  say,  from  laughing 
too  much  on  seeing  an  ass  eating  figs  on  a 
silver  plate,  207  B.  C.  in  the  80th  year  of  lus 
age.  Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  7  .—Diog.—Horat.  2,  Sat. 

3,  v  40.  There  were  also  others  of  the  same 
name.  Laert.  . 

Chrysis,  a  mistress  of  Demetrius,  Plut  .  - 

i,i  Demet. _ -A  priestess  of  Juno  at  Mycene.  It  was  the  birth  place  of  Gratian 

The  temple  of  the  goddess  was  burnt  by  the|  c.  4. — Marcell.  30,  c.  24. 


negligence  of  Chrysis,  who  fled  to  Tegea,  to  the 
altar  of  Minerva.  Parts.  2,  c.  17. 

Chryso aspIdes,  soldiers  in  the  armies  of 
Persia,  whose  arms  were  all  covered  with  silver, 
to  display  the  opulence  of  the  prince  whom 
they  served.  Justin.  12,  c.  7. 

Chrysogonus,  a  freed-man  of  Sylla.  Cic. 
pro  This 
reign 


from  the  dragon’s  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  Hy 

gin.  fab.  178. - A  son  of  Egyptus  ana 

Caliadne.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Chitrum,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the  town 
of  Clazomenae. 

Cib  at.®,  now  Sevilei,  a  town  of  Panonica, 
where  Licinius  was  defeated  by  Constantine. 

Eutrop.  10, 


the 


CibarItis,  a  country  of  Asia,  near 
Maeander. 

Cibyra,  now  Burun,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  t  ie 
inhabitants  were  famous  hunters.  Horat.  1,  ep 
6,  v.  33. — Cic.  in  Ver.  4,  c.  13. — Attic.  5,  ep.  2. 
M.  T.  Cicero,  born  at  Arpinum,  was  son  ol 

uo  ^  ^  _ _  __  _  _  a  Homan  knight,  and  liueally  descended  from 

a' celebrated  singer  in  Domitian’sl  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines.  His  mother  s 
Juv.  6,  v.  74.  I  name  was  Helvia.  After  displaying  many  pro* 


5. 


Chyrsolaus,  a  tyrant  of  Methymna,  &c.  mising  abilities  at  school,  he  was  taught  phi* 
Curt  4  c  8  I  l°s°phy  by  Philo,  and  law  by  Mutius  bcaevola. 

^Chry  sodium,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Polyh.  I  He  acquired  and  perfected  a  taste  for  militarj 

knowledge  under  Sylla,  in  the  Marsian  war 
and  retired  from  Rome,  which  was  divide? 
into  factions,  to  indulge  his  philosophic  pro¬ 
pensities.  He  was  naturally  of  a  weak  ano 
delicate  constitution,  and  he  visited  Greece  o* 
a  river  of  Peloponnesus.  I  account  of  his  health ;  but,  perhaps,  the  tiua 

cause  of  his  absence  from  Rome  might  be  at- 


Chrysopouis,  a  promontory  of  Asia,  op 
posite  Byzantium. 

Chrysorrho®,  a  people  in  whose  country 
are  golden  streams. 

Chrysorrhoas, 

^Chrysostom,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  I  tributed  to  his  fear  of  Sylla.  His  friends,  who 
who  died  A.  D.  407.  in  his  53d  year.  He  was  were  well  acquainted  with  his  superior  abilities 
&  great  disciplinarian,  and  by  severely  lashing  were  anxious  for  his  return  ;  and  when  at  las- 
the  vices  of  his  age,  he  procured  himself  many  he  obeyed  their  solicitations,  he  applied  him- 
enemies.  He  was  banished  for  opposing  the  self  with  uncommon  diligence  to  oratory,  and 

raisin <>•  a  statue  to  the  empress,  after  having  was  soon  distinguished  above  all  the  speakeis 

displayed  his  abilities  as  an  elegant  preacher,  a  of  his  age  in  the  Roman  forum.  W  hen  he 
sound  theologician,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of  went  to  Sicily  as  quaestor,  he  behaved  with 
scripture.  Chrysostom’s  works  were  nobly  great  justice  and  moderation  ;  and  the  Sicilian 
and  correctly  edited,  without  a  Latin  version,  remembered  with  gratitude  the  eloquence  oi 

by  Saville,  8  vols.  fol.  Eton®,  1613.  They  |  Cicero,  their  common  patron,  who  had  dehyeiew 


have  appeared,  with  a  translation,  at  Paris, 
edit.  Benedict.  Montfaucon,  13  vols.  fol.  1718. 

Chrysothemis,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytemnestra. - A  Cretan,  who  first  ob- 


tliem  from  the  tyranny  and  avarice  of  \  erres. 
After  he  had  passed  through  the  offices  of  edile 
and  pretor,  he  stood  a  candidate  for  the  con¬ 
sulship,  A.  U.  C.  689;  and  the  patricians  and 
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tained  the  poetical  prize  at  the  Pythian  games,  the  plebeians  were  equally  anxious  to  raise  him 
Pans  io  c  7  to  that  dignity,  a gainst  the  efforts  and  bribery 

Chryxus,  a  leader  of  the  Boii,  grandson  to  of  Catiline.  His  new  situation  was  critical, 
Brennus,  who  took  Rome.  Sil.  4,  v.  148.  and  required  circumspection.  Latilir.e,  with 

Chthonia,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  who  many  dissolute  and  desperate  Romans,  had  con 
married  Butes.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15.  A  surname  spired  against  their  country,  and  combined  to 
of  Ceres,  from  a  temple  built  to  her  by  Chtho-  murder  Cicero  himself,  xn  this  dilemma,  Cice  o, 
nia  at  Hermione.  She  had  a  festival  there  in  full  senate,  accused  Catiline  of  treason 
called  by  the  same  name,  and  celebrated  every  against  the  state ;  but  as  his  evidence  was  not 
summer.  During  die  celebration,  the  priests  of  clear,  his  efforts  were  unavruhng.  Me,  liow- 
the  goddess  march  in  processiou,  accompanied  ever,  stood  upon  Ins  guard,  and  by  the  m  or- 
by  the  magistrates,  and  a  crowd  of  women  and  mation  of  his  friends,  and  the  discovery  o. 
boys  in  white  apparel,  with  garlands  of  flowers  Fulvia,  his  life  was  saved  from  die  dagger  oi 
on  their  heads.  Behind  is  dragged  an  untamed  Marcius  and  Cethegus,  whom  Catiline  had 
heifer,  just  taken  from  the  herd.  When  they  sent  to  assassinate  him.  After  tins,  Licem 
come  to  the  temple  the  victim  is  let  loose,  and  commanded  Catiline,  m  the  senate,  to  le<na 
four  old  women,  armed  with  scythes,  sacrifice  the  city ;  and  this  desperate  conspirator  marched 
tne  heifer,  and  kill  her  by  cutting  her  throat,  out  in  triumph  to  meet  the  20,000  men  who 
A  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  victim,  is  in  a  |  were  assembled  to  support  his  cause.  me 


like  manner  dispatched  by  the  old  women  ;  and 
it  is  observable  that  they  all  fall  on  the  same 
aid®.  Patti  Corinth, 
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lieutenant  of  C.  Antony,  the  other  consul,  de¬ 
feated  them  in  Gaul ;  and  Cicero,  at  Rome, 
punished  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  with 


tteath.  This  capital  punishment,  though  in¬ 
veighed  against  by  J.  Caesar  as  too  severe,  was 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  Luta'cius  Catulus 
and  Cato,  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  senate. 
After  this  memorable  deliverance,  Cicero  re¬ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  all  the  people,  and  was 
styled,  'The  Father  of  his  Country .  and  a  second 
Founder  of  Rome.  The  vehemence  with  which 
ne  had  attacked  Clodius,  proved  injurious  to 
him ;  and  when  his  enemy  was  made  tribune, 
Cicero  was  banished  from  Rome,  though  20,000 
young  men  were  supporters  of  his  innocence. 
He  was  not,  however,  deserted  in  his  banish¬ 
ment.  Wherever  he  -went,  he  was  received 
with  uncommon  favour;  aud  when  the  faction 
had  subsided  at  Rome,  all  the  senate  and 
people  were  unanimous  for  his  return.  After 
sixteen  months’  absence,  he  entered  Rome 
with  universal  satistactiou ;  and  when  he  was 
sent,  with  the  power  of  proconsul,  to  Cilicia, 
his  integrity  and  prudence  made  him  successful 
against  the  enemy,  and,  at  his  return,  he  wras 
aonoured  with  a  triumph  which  the  factions 
orevented  him  to  have.  After  much  hesitation, 
luring  the  civil  commotions  between  C<esar 
and  Pompey,  he  joined  himself  to  the  latter, 
and  followed  him  to  Greece.  When  victory 
aad  declared  in  favour  of  Ca3sar,  at  tlfe  battle 
af  Pharsalia,  Cicero  went  to  Rrundusium,  and 
was  reconciled  to  the  conqueror,  who  treated 
him  with  great  humanity.  From  this  time 
-_dcero  retired  into  the  country,  and  seldom 
visited  Rome.  YY  hen  Caesar  had  been  stabbed 
in  the  senate,  Cicero  recommended  a  general 
amnesty,  and  was  the  most  earnest  to  decree 
the  provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassius.  But 
when  he  saw  the  interest  of  Caisar’s  mur- 
derers  decreased,  and  Antony  come  into  power, 
he  retired  to  Athens.  He  soon  after  returned,  1 
but  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  assassination. 
Augustus  courted  the  approbation  of  Cicero, 
and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship.  But  his  wish  was  not  sincere; 
he  soon  rejected  him ;  and  when  the  two  con¬ 
suls  had  been  killed  at  Mutina,  Augustus 
joined  bis  interest  to  that  of  Antony,  and  the 
triumvirate  was  soon  after  formed.  The  great 
enmity  which  Cicero  bore  to  Antony,  wyas  fatal 
to  him ;  and  Augustus,  \ntony,  and  Lepidus, 
the  triumvirs,  to  destroy  all  cause  of  quarrel, 
and  each  to  dispatch  his  euemies,  produced 
their  list  of  proscription.  About  two  hundred 
Were  doomed  to  death,  and  Cicero  was  among 
tnem,  upon  the  list  of  Antony.  Augustus 
yielded  a  man  to  whom  he  partly  owed  his 
greatness,  and  Cicero  was  pursued  by  the  emis¬ 
saries  of  Antony,  among  whom  was  Popilius, 
v\  bom  he  had  defended  upon  an  accusation  of 
parricide.  He  had  fled  in  a  litter  towards  the 
sea  of  Caieta ;  and  when  the  assassins  came 
up  to  him,  he  put  Ins  head  out  of  the  litter, 
and  it  was  severed  from  the  body  by  Herenmus. 

J  his  memorable  event  happened  in  December, 

43  B.  C.  after  the  enjoyment  of  life  for  63 
years,  11  months,  and  five  days.  The  head  and 
right  hand  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  hung  up  in 
the  Roman  forum ;  and  so  inveterate  was  Anto¬ 
ny’s  hatred  against  the  unhappy  man,  that  even 
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Fnlvia,  the  triumvir’s  wife,  wreaked  her  ven¬ 
geance  upon  his  head,  and  drew  the  tongue  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  bored  it  through  repeatedly  with 
a  gold  bodkin,  verifying,  in  this  act  of  inhu¬ 
manity,  what  Cicero  had  once  observed,  that 
no  animal  is  more  revengeful  than  a  woman. 
Cicero  has  acquired  more  real  fame  by  his  lite¬ 
rary  compositions,  than  by  his  spirited  exertions 
as  a  Roman  senator.  The  learning  and  the 
abilities  which  he  possessed,  have  been  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  age  and  country,  and  his 
style  has  ahvays  been  accounted  as  the  true 
standard  of  pure  latinity.  The  words  nascitur 
poeta  have  been  verified  in  his  attempts  to  write 
poetry ;  and  the  satire  of  Martial,  Carmina  quod 
scribit  rnusis  et  Apolline  nullo ,  though  severe  is 
true.  He  once  formed  a  design  to  write  the 
history  of  his  country,  but  he  was  disappointed. 
He  translated  many  of  the  Greek  writers,  poets 
as  well  as  historians,  for  his  own  improvement. 
When  he  travelled  into  Asia,  he  was  attended 
by  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  age;  and 
his  stay  at  Rhodes,  in  the  school  of  the  famous 
Molo,  conduced  not  a  little  to  perfect  his  judg¬ 
ment.  Like  his  countrymen,  he  was  not  desti¬ 
tute  of  ambition,  and  the  arrogant  expectations 
with  which  he  returned  from  his  quaestorship  in 
Sicily  are  well  known.  He  was  of  a  timid  dis¬ 
position  ;  and  he  who  shone  as  the  father  of 
Roman  eloquence,  never  ascended  the  pulpit  to 
harangue  without  feeling  a  secret  emotion  of 
dread.  His  conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  is 
far  from  that  of  a  patriot;  and  when  we  view 
him,  dubious  and  irresolute,  sorry  not  to  follow 
Pompey,  and  yet  afraid  to  oppose  Caesar,  the 
judgment  would  almost  give  him  the  name  of 
coward.  In  his  private  character,  however, 
Cicero  was  of  an  amiable  disposition ;  and 
though  he  was  too  elated  with  prosperity,  and 
debased  by  adversity,  the  affability  of  the  friend 
conciliated  the  good  graces  of  all.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Terentia,  whom  lie  afterwards  divorced, 
and  by  wdiom  he  had  a  son  and  daughter.  He 
afterwards  married  a  young  woman,  to  whom 
he  was  guardian;  and  because  she  seemed 
elated  at  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia,  he 
repudiated  her.  The  works  of  this  celebrated 
man,  of  which,  according  to  some,  the  tenth 
part  is  scarce  extant,  have  been  edited  by  (he 
best  scholars  in  every  country.  The  most  va¬ 
luable  editions  of  the  works  complete,  are  that 
of  Verburgius,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1 724— that  of 
Olivet,  9  vols.  4to.  Geneva,  1758 — the  Oxford 
edition  in  10  vols.  4to.  1782— and  that  of  Lal- 
lemand,  12mo.  14  vols.  Paris  apud  Barbord 
1768.  Plutarch.  in  vita. — $}uintii. — Dio.  Cm». 

Ajypian. — 1' torus. — C.  Nep.  in  Attic. — Futrop. 

— Cic.  &;c. - Marcus,  the  son  of  Cicero,  was 

taken  by  Augustus  as  his  colleague  in  the  con¬ 
sulship.  He  revenged  his  father’s  death,  by 
throwing  public  dishonour  on  the  memory  of 
Antony.  He  disgraced  his  father’s  virtues,  and 
was  so  fond  of  drinking,  that  Pliny  observes, 
he  wished  to  deprive  Antony  of  the  honour  oi 
being  the  greatest  drunkard  in  the  Roman  eon 

pire.  Plut.  in  Cic. - Quintus,  the  brunet  «>| 

the  orator,  was  Caesar’s  lieutenant  m  G  lul,  md 
proconsul  of  Asia,  for  three  years.  He  was 
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proscribed  with  his  son  fit  the  same  time  as  his 
brother  Tully.  Plut.in&c . — Appian. 

Cicer5nis  viu-a,  a  place  near  Puteoli  in 
Campania.  PI  in.  31,  c.  2. 

Cichyris,  a  town  of  Epirus. 

CicOnes,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the  He¬ 
arns.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  JTioy,  con¬ 
quered.  them,  and  plundered  their  chief  city 
.smarus.  They  tjre  to  pieces  Orpheus,  for  his 
■sbscen®  indulgences.  Quid.  Met.  10,  v.  83. 

1  15,  v.  31 3.—Virg.  G.  4,  v.  520,  &c .—Mela, 

2  c.  2 

’  CrcUTA,  an  old  avaricious  usurer.  Herat. 
2,  Ser.  3,  v.  69. 

Cilicia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
sea-cost,  at  the  north  of  Cyprus,  the  south  of 
mount  Taurus,  and  the  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  inhabitants  enriched  themselves  by 
piratical  excursions,  till  they  were  conquered 
by  Pompey.  The  country  was  opulent,  and 
was  governed  by  kings,  under  some  ot  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors ;  but  reduced  into  a  province  by 
Vespasian.  Cicero  presided  over  it  as  pro- 
consul.  It  receives  its  name  from  Cilix,  the 
eon  of  Agenor.  Apollod .  3,  c.  1.  Sueton.  in 
V esp.  8. — Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  34. — Justin.  11,  c. 
11.— Curt.  3,  c.  4.— Plin.  5,  c.  27.— Part  of 
the  country  between  ^Eolia  and  froas,  is 
called  Cilicia.  Strab.  13,  calls  it  Trojan,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  Cilicia. 

Cilissa,  a  town  of  Phrygia. 

Cilix,  a  son  of  Phoenix,  or,  according  to 
Herodotus,  of  Agenor,  who  gave  his  name  to 
Cilicia.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1. — Herodot.  7,  c.  91. 

Cilla,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria.  Died.  20. 

——A  town  of  vEolia.  Herodot.  1,  c.  149. - 

Of  Troas,  which  received  its  name,  according 
Theopompus,  from  a  certain  Cillus,  who 
^as  one  of  Hippodamia’s  suitors,  and  killed  by 
'Enomaus.  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  38. — Ovid.  Met. 
v.  174. 

Cilles,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  conquered  by 
Pemetrius.  Diod.  19. 

Cillus,  a  charioteer  of  Pelops,  in  whose 
honour  a  city  was  built.  Strab.  13. 

Cilnius,  the  surname  of  Maecenas. 

Cilo,  Jun.  an  oppressive  governor  of  Bithy- 
oia  and  Pontus.  The  provinces  earned  their 
complaints  against  him  to  Rome  ;  but  such 
was  the  noise  of  the  flatterers  that  attended 
the  emperor  Claudius,  that  he  was  unable  to 
tear  them ;  and  when  he  asked  what  they 
had  said,  he  was  told  by  one  of  Cilo’s  friends, 
that  they  returned  thanks  for  his  good  ad- 
minstration ;  upon  which  the  emperor  said, 
Let  Cilo  be  continued  two  years  longer  in  his 
province.  Dio.  60. — Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  21. 

Cimber,  Tull,  one  of  Caesar’s  murderers. 
He  laid  hold  of  the  dictator’s  robe,  which  was 
a  signal  for  the  rest  to  strike.  Plut.  in  Cccs. 

Cimberius,  a  chief  of  the  Suevi. 

Cimbri,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  invaded 
the  Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and 
were  conquered  by  Marius.  Flor,  3,  c.  3. 

CimbrIcum  bellum,  was  begun  by  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Roman  territories,  B.  C.  109.  These  bar¬ 
barians  were  60  courageous,  and  even  desperate, 
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that  they  fastened  their  first  ranks,  each  to  the 
other,  with  cords.  In  the  first  battle  they  de¬ 
stroyed  80,000  Romans,  under  the  consuls 
Manlius  and  Servilius  Caepio.  But  Marius, 
in  his  second  consulship  was  chosen  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  them ;  he  met  the  Teu¬ 
tones  at  A  qu*  Sextiae,  where,  after  a  bloody 
engagement,  he  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle 
20,000,  and  took  90,000  prisoners,  B.  C.  102. 
The  Cimbri,  who  had  formed  another  army, 
had  already  peuetrated  into  Italy,  where  they 
were  met  at  the  river  A  thesis,  by  Marius  and 
his  colleague  Catulus,  a  year  after.  An  en¬ 
gagement  ensued,  and  140,060  of  them  were 
slain.  This  last  battle  put  an  end  to  this 
dreadful  war,  and  the  two  consuls  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  Flor.  3,  c.  3. — Plin.  7,  c. 
22,  1. 17,  c.  1. — Mela.  3,  c.3. — Paterc.  2,  c.  12. 
— Plut.  in  Mario. 

CimInus,  a  lake  and  mountain  of  Italy. 
Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  697. — Liv.  9,  c.  36. 

CimmErii,  a  people  near  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
who  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  seized  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Cyaxares.  After  they  had  been 
masters  of  the  country  for  28  years,  they  were 
driven  back  by  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia.  Hero- 

dot.  1,  c.  6.  &c.  1.  4.  c.  l.  &c. - Another 

nation  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  The 
country  which  they  inhabited  was  supposed  to 
be  so  gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a  great  ob¬ 
scurity,  the  expressions  of  Cimmerian  darbiess 
has  proverbially  been  used;  and  Homer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,  drew  his  images  of  hell 
and  Pluto  from  the  gloomy  and  dismal 
country  where  they  dwelt.  Homer.  Od.  13. — • 
Virg.  JFn.  6.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  592,  &c. 

CimmEris,  a  town  of  Troas,  formerly  called 
Edonis.  Plin.  5,  c.  30. 

CimmErium,  a  town  of  Taurica  Cherso- 
nesus,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Cim- 
merii. 

Cim5lis  and  Cinoi.is,  a  town  of  Paph- 
lagonia. 

CimOlus,  an  island  in  the  Cretan  sea 
Ovid.  Met.  7  ,  v.  463. 

Cimon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegisipyle,  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when 
arrived  to  vears  of  discretion.  When  his 
father  died  he  was  imprisoned,  because  un¬ 
able  to  pay  the  fine  laid  upon  him  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  but  he  was  released  from  confinement 
by  his  sister  and  wife  Elpinice.  (lid.  Elpinice.) 
He  behaved  with  great  courage  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  and  rendered  himself  popular  by  his 
munificence  and  valour.  He  defeated  the 
Persian  fleet,  and  took  200  ships,  and  totally 
routed  their  land  army,  the  very  same  day. 
The  money  that  he  obtained  by  his  victories, 
was  not  applied  to  his  own  private  use ;  but 
with  it  he  fortified  and  embellished  the  city. 
He  some  time  after  lost  all  his  popularity,  and 
was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  who  declared 
war  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  was  re¬ 
called  from  liis  exile,  and  at  his  return  he  made 
a  reconciliation  between  Lacedaemon  and  his 
countrymen.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Persia,  in  Egypt  and 
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Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of 200  ships;  ana  on  the 
boast  of  Asia,  he  gave  battle  to  the  enemy, 
and  totally  ruined  their  fleet.  He  died  as  he 
was  besieging  the  town  of  Citium  in  Cyprus, 
B.  C.  449,  in  the  :51st  year  of  his  age.  He 
may  be  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
spirit  and  boldness  defeated  the  armies  of  the 
barbarians.  He  was  such  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  the  Persian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of 
totally  destroying  it ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had 
so  reduced  the  Persians,  that  they  promised 
in  a  treaty,  not  to  pass  the  Chelidonian 
islands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach  within 
a  day’s  journey  of  the  Grecian  seas.  The  mu¬ 
nificence  of  Cimon  lias  been  highly  extolled  by 
his  biographers,  and  he  has  been  praised  for 
leaving  his  gardens  open  to  the  public.  Thucyd. 
1,  c.  100  k  112. — Justin.  2,  c.  15. — Diod.  11. — 

Pint.  &  C.  Nep.  in  vita. - An  Athenian, 

father  of  Miltiades.  Herodot.  6,  c.  34. - -A 

Roman,  supported  in  prison  by  the  milk  of  his 
daughter. - -An  Athenian,  who  wrote  an  ac¬ 

count  of  the  war  of  the  Amazons  against  his 
country. 

Cin^ethon,  an  ancient  poet  of  Lacedaemon. 

kc. 

^  Cinaradas,  one  of  the  descendants  o:: 
Cinyras,  who  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of 
Venus  at  Paphos.  Tacit.  2.  Hist.  c.  3. 

Cin^ia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M  Cincius, 
tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  549.  By  it  no 
man  was  permitted  to  take  any  money  as  a 
gift  or  a  fee  in  judging  a  cause.  '  Liv.  34,  c.  4 
L.  Q.  Cincinnati^,  a  celebrated  Roman 
who  was  informed,  as  he  ploughed  his  field 
that  the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Up¬ 
on  this  he  left  his  ploughed  land  with  regret, 
and  repaired  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  his 
f  ouutrymen  were  closely  besieged  by  the 
Volsci  and  iEqui.  He  conquered  the  enemy, 
and  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph ;  and  1C 
days  after  his  appointment,  he  laid  down  his 
office,  and  retired  back  to  plough  his  fields. 

Tu  his  80th  year,  he  was  again  summoned 
against  Praeneste  as  dictator;  and  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign,  he  resigned  the  absolute 
power  he  had  enjoyed  only  21  days,  disre¬ 
garding  the  rewards  that  were  offered  him  by 
the  senate.  He  flourished  about  460  years 
before  Christ.  Liv.  3,  c.  26.—Flor.  1,  c.  11. 

-  —Cic.  de  Find).  4. 

L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  a  prajtor  of  Sicily 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  wrote  annals  in 

Greek.  Dionys.  Hal.  1 - Marcus,  a  tribune 

of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  549. 

Cineas,  a  Thessalian,  minister  and  friend 
to  Pyrrhus  king  of  Lpirus.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  his  master  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which 
he,  however,  could  not  obtain.  He  told 
Pyrrhus,  that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  venera¬ 
ble  assembly  of  kings ;  and  observed,  that  to 
fight  with  them,  was  to  fight  against  another 
Hydra.  He  was  of  such  a  retentive  memory, 
that  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he 
could  call  every  senator  and  knight  by  his 
name.  Pltn.  7,  c.  24. — Cic.  ad  Fam.  9,  ep. 

*5. - -A  king  of  Thessaly.  Heivdot.  5,  c.  63. 

- An  Athenian  kc.  Polyen.  2,  c.  32. 
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Clnbwai  a  Greek  poet  of  Thebe*  in 
iiteotia,  who  composed  some  dithynunbic 
verses.  Athen.  3 

Ci  net  ho  n  ,  a  Spartan,  who  wrote  genealo¬ 
gical  poems,  in  one  of  which  he  asserted  that 
Medea  had  a  son  by  Jason,  called  Medus,  and 
a  daughter  called  Eriopis.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. 

Cinga,  a  river  of  Spain,  flowing  from  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  into  the  Iberus.  Lucan 
4,  v.  21. 

Cingetorix,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  in  alliance 

with  Rome.  Cces.  bell.  G.  5,  c.  3 - A  prince 

ol  Britain,  who  attacked  Cesar’s  camp,  by 
order  of  Cassivelaunus.  Id.  ib.  c.  22. 

i  ^INGULUM»  a  town  of  Picenum,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  are  called  Cingulani.  PUn.  3,  c.  13. 
— C as.  bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  15. 

Ciniata,  a  place  of  Galatia. 

Cinithii,  a  people  of  Africa. 

L.  Corn.  Cinna,  a  Roman  who  oppressed 
the  republic  with  his  cruelties,  and  was 
banished  by  Octavius,  for  attempting  to  make 
the  fugitive  slaves  free.  He  joined  himself 
with  Marius  ;  and  with  him,  at  the  head  of 
30  legions,  he  filled  Rome  with  blood,  de¬ 
feated  his  enemies,  and  made  himself  consul 
even  to  a  fourth  time.  He  massacred  so  many 
citizens  at  Rome,  that  his  name  became 
odious;  and  one  of  his  officers  assassinated 
nim  at  Ancona,  as  he  was  preparing’  war 
against  Sylla.  Pint,  in  Mar.  Pomp.  &  Sj/U. 
—Lucan.  4,  v.  82 2.—Appian.  bell.  Civ.  l.~ 
Flor.3,  c.2l.—Paterc.2,  c.  20,  kc.~Pha.in 

Lies.-  One  of  Cmsar’s  murderers. - -C. 

Helvius  Cinna,  a  poet  intimate  with  Ca;sar. 
le  went  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  Caesar,  and 
being  mistaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other 
tunna,  he  was  tom  to  pieces.  He  had  been 
e!n  i  Xfars  *n  .  composing  an  obscure  poem 
called  Smyrna,  in  which  he  made  mention  of 

the  incest  of  Cinyras.  Pint,  in  Cccs. - -A 

giandson  of  Pompey.  He  conspired  against 
Augustus,  who  pardoned  him,  and  made  him 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  was  con¬ 
sul,  and  made  Augustus  his  heir.  Bio. _ 

Seneca,  de  Clem.  c.  9. - A  town  of  Italy  taken 

by  the  Romans  from  the  Samnites. 

Cinnadon,  a  Lacedaemonian  youth,  who 
resolved  to  put  to  death  the  Ephori,  and  sei#j 
upon  the  sovereign  power.  His  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  put  to  death. 
Aristot. 

Cinnamus,  a  hair-dresser  at  Rome  ri¬ 
diculed  by  Martial,  7,  ep.  63. 

Cinniana,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  famo-j* 
for  the  valour  of  its  citizens.  Val.  Max.  6. 
c.  4. 

Cinxia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  who  presided 
oyer  marriages,  and  was  supposed  to  unde  the 
girdle  of  new  brides. 

Cinyps  and  Cinyphus,  a  river  and  country 
of  Africa  near  the  Garamante*  whence  Cinv- 
phius.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  312 .—Herodot.  4,  c. 
198. 

Cinyras,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Paphus, 
who  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha.  Myrrha  fell  in  love 
with  her  father;  and  in  the  absence  of  her 
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mother,  she  introduced  herself  into  his  bed  by 
means  of  her  nurse.  Cinyras  had  by  her  a 
eon  called  Adonis  ;  and  when  he  knew  the  in¬ 
cest  lie  had  committed,  he  attempted  to  stab 
his  daughter,  who  escaped  his  pursuit  and  fled 
to  Arabia,  where,  after  she  had  brought  forth, 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree,  which  still  bears 
her  name.  Cinyras,  according  to  some, 
stabbed  himself.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab.  9. — 
Pint,  in  Parall. — Hygin.  fab.  242,  248,  &c. 

- -A  son  of  Laodice.  Apollod.  3,  c.  9. - A 

man  who  bought  a  colony  from  Syria  to 
Cyprus.  Id.  3,  c.  14. - A  Ligurian,  who  as¬ 

sisted  .Eneas  against  Tumus.  Virg.  JEn.  10, 

v.  186. 

Cios,  a  river  of  Thrace.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

- A  commercial  place  of  Phrygia. - The 

name  of  three  cities  in  Bithynia. 

Cippus,  a  noble  Roman,  who,  as  he  re¬ 
turned  home  victorious,  was  told  that  if  lie 
entered  the  city  he  must  reign  there.  Un¬ 
willing  to  enslave  his  country,  he  assembled 
the  senate  without  the  walls, and  banished  him¬ 
self  for  ever  from  the  city,  and  retired  to  live 
upon  a  single  acre  of  ground.  Ovid.  15.  Met. 
v.  565. 

CtncE,  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis, 
celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and 
venomous  herbs.  She  was  sister  to  Eetes 
king  of  Colchis,  and  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of 
Minos.  She  married  a  Sarmatiam  prince  of 
Colchis,  whom  she  murdered  to  obtaiii  the 
kingdom.  She  was  expelled  by  her  subjects, 
and  carried  by  her  father  upon  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  in  an  island  called  Earn.  Ulysses,  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  visited  her 
coasts  ;  and  all  his  companions,  who  ran  head¬ 
long  into  pleasure  and  voluptuousness,  were 
changed  by  Circe’s  potions  into  filthy  swine. 
Ulysses,  who  wa3  fortified  against  all  enchant¬ 
ments  by  an  herb  called  moly,  which  he  had 
received  from  Mercury,  went  to  Circe,  and  de¬ 
manded,  sword  in  hand,  the  restoration  of  his 
companions  to  their  former  state.  She  com¬ 
plied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  pleasures  and 
honours.  In  this  voluptuous  retreat,  Ulysses 
had  by  Circe  one  son  called  Telegonus,  or  two, 
according  to  Hesiod,  called  Agrius  and  La- 
tinus.  For  one  whole  year,  Ulysses  forgot  his 
glory  in  Circe’s  arms.  At  his  departure,  the 
nymph  advised  him  to  descend  to  hell,  and 
consult  the  manes  of  Tiresias  concerning  the 
fates  that  attended  him.  Circe  showed  herself 
cruel  to  Scvlla  her  rival,  and  to  Picus.  [  Fid. 
Scylla,  and  Picus.]  Ovid.  Met.  14.  fab.  i  ^  5. — 
Horat.  1,  ep.  2.  1.  1,  od.  17. —  Virg.  Eel.  8,  v. 
70.  Eu.  7,  v.  10,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  125. — 
Apollon.  4,  Arg. — Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  136,  &c. 
— Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

CiitcENSKs  ludi,  games  performed  in  the 
circus  at  Rome.  They  were  dedicated  to  the 
god  Consus,  and  were  first  established  by  Ro- 
.  mulus  at  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  They  were 
in  imitation  of  the  Olympian  games  among  the 
Greeks,  and,  by  way  of  eminence,  were  often 
called  the  great  games.  Their  original  name 
was  Consualia,  and  they  were  first  called  Cir- 
♦ensians  by  Tarcjuin  the  elder,  after  he  had 
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built  the  circus.  They  were  not  appropriated 
to  one  particular  exhibition,  but  were  equally 
celebrated  for  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing  the 
quoit  and  javelin,  races  on  foot  as  well  as  in 
chariots,  and  boxing.  Like  the  Greeks,  they 
gave  the  name  of  Pentathlum  or  Quiuquertium 
to  these  five  exercises.  The  celebration  con¬ 
tinued  five  days,  beginning  on  tire  15th  of 
September.  All  games  in  general  that  were 
exhibited  in  the  circus,  were  soon  after  called 
Circensian  games.  Some  sea-fights  and  skir¬ 
mishes,  called  by  the  Romans  Naumachi®, 
were  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  Circus.  Virg. 
JEn.  8,  v.  636. 

C irc i us,  a  part  of  mount  Taurus.  Plin.  5, 
c.  27. - A  rapid  and  tempestuous  wind  fre¬ 

quent  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  unknown  in 
any  other  country.  Lucan.  1,  v.  408. 

Circus,  a  large  and  elegant  building  at 
Rome,  where  plays  and  shows  were  exhibited. 
There  were  about  eight  at  Rome  ;  the  first, 
called  Maximus  Circus,  was  the  grandest, 
raised  and  embellished  by  Tarquin  Priscus. 
Its  figure  was  oblong,  and  it  was  filled  al 
round  with  benches,  and  could  contain,  as 
some  report,  about  300,000  spectators.  It 
was  about  2187  feet  long,  and  960  broad.  All 
the  emperors  vied  in  beautifying  it,  and  J. 
Cajsar  introduced  in  it  large  canals  of  water, 
which,  on  a  sudden,  could  be  covered  with  an 
infinite  number  of  vessels,  and  represent  a 
sea-fight. 

Ciuis,  the  name  of  Scylla,  a  daughter  of 
Nisus,  who  was  changed  into  a  bird  of  the 
same  name.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  151. 

Cirr^eatum,  a  place  near  Arpinum,  where 
C.  Marius  lived  when  young. — Plut.  in  Mar. 

Cirriia  and  Cyrrha,  a  town  of  Phocis,  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus,  where  Apollo  was  wor¬ 
shipped.  Lucan.  3,  v.  172. 

Cirtha  aud  Cirta,  a  town  of  Numidia 
Strab.  7. 

CisalpIna  Gam.ia  a  part  of  Gaul,  called 
also  Citerior  and  Togata.  Its  farthest  boundary 
lies  near  the  Rubicon,  and  it  touches  the  Alps 
on  the  Italian  side. 

CispadAna  Gallia,  part  of  ancient  Gaul, 
south  of  the  Po. 

Cisrhenani,  a  part  of  the  Germans  who 
lived  on  the  west  of  the  Rhine. 

Cissa,  a  river  of  Pontius. - An  island 

near  Istria. 

Cisseis,  a  patronymic  given  to  Hecuba  as 
daughter  of  Cisseus. 

CissEus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  father  to  He¬ 
cuba.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  320. - A  son  of  Me- 

lampus,  killed  by  Aeneas.  Id.  JEn.  10,  v.  317. 
— — A  son  of  Egyptus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Cissia,  a  country  near  Armenia.  Herodot. 
5,  c.  49. 

Cissia,  some  gates  in  Babylon.  Id.  3, 
c.  155. 

Cissides  a  general  of  Dionysius,  sent  with 
nine  galhys.  to  assist  the  Spartans,  &c. 
Diod.  15. 

Cissoessa,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia.  Plut. 

Cissus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia. - «A 

city  of  Thrace. - A  man  who  acquainted 


Alexander  with  the  flight  of  Harpalus.  Plut. 

vi  A  lei. 

Cissusa,  a  fountain  where  Bacchus  was 
washed  when  young.  Plut.  in  Lys. 

Cisten*,  a  town  of  iEolia.  - A  town  of 

Lycia.  Mela,  1.  c.  18. 

Cith*ron,  a  king  who  gave  his  name  to  a 
mountain  of  Bosotia.  This  mountain  was  at 
the  south  of  the  river  Asopus.  It  was  sacred 
to  Jupiter  and  the  Muses.  Actaeon  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs  on  this  mountain. 
Hercules  killed  there  an  immense  lion.  Virg. 

AEn.  4,  v.  303. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4. - Mela,  2, 

c.  3. — Strab.  9. — Paus.  9,  c.  1,  &c. — Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

Cithahista,  a  promontory  of  Gaul. 

Citium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  where  Cimon 
died  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt.  Plut.  in 
Cim. — Thucyd.  1,  c.  112. 

Cius,  a  town  of  Mysia.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

J.  CivIlis,  a  powerful  Batavian,  who  raised 
a  sedition  against  Galba,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  1, 
c.  59. 

Cizycum,  a  city  of  Asia,  in  the  Propontis, 
the  same  as  Cyzicus. 

Ci.adeus,  a  river  of  Elis.  Paus.  5,  c.  7. 

Clanes,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ister. 

Clanis,  a  centaur  killed  by  Theseus.  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  v.  379. 

Clanius  or  Ci.anis,  a  river  of  Campania. 

Virg.  G.  2,  v.  225. - Of  Etruria.  Sil.  8, 

v.  454. 

Cl artis,  a  town  of  Ionia,  famous  for  an 
oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  built  by  Manto 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  fled  from  Thebes, 
after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Epigoni. 
She  was  so  afliicted  with  her  misfortunes,  that 
a  lake  was  formed  writh  her  tears,  where  she 
first  founded  the  oracle.  Apollo  was  from 
thence  surnamed  Clarius.  Strab.  14. — Paus. 
7,  c.  3. — Mela,  1,  c.»7. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  516. 
- — An  island  of  the  iEgean,  between  Tene- 

dos  and  Scios.  Thucyd.  3,  c.  33. - One  of 

the  companions  of  ^Eneas.  Virg.  AEn.  10, 
v.  126. 

Clastidium,  a  towm  of  Italy.  Strab.  5. 
- A  village  of  Gaul.  Plut.  in  Marcel. 

Claudia,  a  patrician  family  at  Rome,  de¬ 
scended  from  Clausius,  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
It  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  patriots. 

Claudia,  a  vestal  virgin  accused  of  incon¬ 
tinence.  To  shew  her  innocence,  she  offered 
to  remove  a  ship  which  had  brought  the  image 
of  Vesta  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one  of 
the  shallow  places  of  the  river.  This  had 
already  baffled  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  men  ; 
and  Claudia,  after  addressing  her  prayers  to 
the  goddess,  untied  her  girdle,  and  with  it 
easily  dragged  after  her  the  ship  to  shore,  and 
by  this  action  was  honourably  acquitted.  Val. 
Max.  5,  c.  4. — Pnypert.  4,  el.  12,  v.*52. — Ital. 
17,  v.  34. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  315,  ex  Ponto.  1, 
ep.  2,  v.  144. - A  step-daughter  of  M.  An¬ 

tony,  whom  Augustus  married.  He  dismissed 
her  undefiled,  immediately  after  the  contract 
of  marriage,  on  account  of  a  sudden  quarrel 
with  her  mother  Eulvia.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  62. 

- The  wife  of  the  poet  Statius.  Stat.  3, 

Sylv.  5. - A  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius, 
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betrothed  to  Tib.  Gracchus. - An  inconsider¬ 
able  town  of  Noricum.  Plin.  3,  c.  14. - —A 

bridge  to  the  Elanuman  way.  Ovid.  1,  ex 

Pont,  el  8,  v.  44. - A  tribe  which  received 

its  name  from  Appius  Claudius,  who  came  to 
settle  at  Rome  with  a  large  body  of  attendants. 

Lie.  2,  c.  16. — tiulic.  5. - Qumta,  a  daughter 

of  Appius  Cajcus,  whose  statue  in  the  vesti- 
buium  of  Cybele’s  temple  was  unhurt  when 
that  edifice  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Val.  Max. 

1,  c.  8. — Tacit.  4.  Ann.  c.  64. - Pulcra,  a 

cousin  of  Agrippina,  accused  of  adultery  and 
criminal  designs  against  Tiberius.  She  was 
condemned.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  52. - Anto¬ 

nia,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  mar¬ 
ried  Cn.  Pompey,  whom  iYlessalina  caused  to 
be  put  to  death.  Her  second  husband,  Sylla 
laustus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  was  killed 
by  Aero,  and  she  shared  his  fate,  when  she 
refused  to  marry  his  murderer. 

Claudia  lex,  de  comitiis,  was  enacted  by 
M.  Cl.  Marcellus,  A.  U.  C.  702.  It  ordained, 
that  at  public  elections  of  magistrates,  no  no¬ 
tice  should  be  taken  of  the  votes  of  such  as 
were  absent. - Another,  de  usuia,  which  for¬ 

bad  people  to  lend  money  to  minors  on  con¬ 
dition  of  payment  after  the  decease  of  their 

parents. - Another,  de  negotiaiioue,  by  Q, 

Claudius  the  tribune,  A.  E.C.  535.  It  for 
bad  any  senator,  or  lather  of  a  senator,  to 
have  any  vessel  containing  above  300  amphora?, 
for  fear  of  their  engaging  themselves  in  com¬ 
mercial  schemes.  The  same  law  also  forbad 
the  same  thing  to  the  scribes  and  the  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  qusestors,  as  it  was  naturally  sup¬ 
posed  that  people  who  had  any  commercial 
connexions,  could  not  be  faithful  to  their  trust, 
nor  promote  the  interest  of  the  state. - Ano¬ 

ther,  A.  U.  C.  576,  to  permit  the  allies  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  respective  cities,  after  their  names 

were  enrolled.  Liv.  41,  c.  9. - Another,  to 

take  away  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome 
from  the  colonists,  which  Cajsar  had  carried  to 
Novicomum.  Sueton.  in  Jul.  28. 

Cl  audi.e  a  qua:,  tw  o  fountains  at  Rome. 

ClAUDiAisus,  a  celebrated  poet  in  the  age 
of  Houol'ius  and  Arcadius,  who  seems  to  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  majesty  of  V  irgil,  without  being  a 
slave  to  the  corrupted  style  which  prevailed  in 
his  age.  Scaliger  observes,  that  de  ^ias  sup¬ 
plied  the  poverty  of  his  matter,  by  the  purity 
of  his  language,  the  happiness  of  h*s  expres¬ 
sions,  and  the  melcdy  of  his  numbers.  As 
he  was  the  favourite  of  Stilicho,  he  retired 
when  his  patron  was  disgraced,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  retirement  and  learned  ease. 
His  poems  on  Rulinus  and  Eutropius  seem  to 
be  the  best  of  his  compositions.  The  best 
editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Burman,  4to. 
2  vols.  Amst.  1760,  and  that  of  Gesner,  2 
vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1758. 

ClaudiopOlis,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 
Plin.  5,  c.  24. 

Claudius  I.  (Tiber  Drusus  Nero)  son  of 
Drusus,  Livia’s  second  son,  succeeded  as  em¬ 
peror  of  Rome,  after  the  murder  of  Caligula, 
whose  memory  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate. 
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Ho  made  himself  popular  for  a  while,  by  taking 
particular  care  of  the  city,  and  by  adorning 
and  beautifying  it  with  buildings.  He  passed 
oyer  into  Britain,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for 
victories  which  his  generals  had  obtained,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites, 
whose  licentiousness  and  avarice  plundered  the 
state,  and  distracted  the  provinces.  He  mar¬ 
ried  four  wives,  one  of  whom,  called  Messa- 
hna,  he  put  to  death  on  account  of  her  lust 
and  debauchery.  He  was  at  last  poisoned  by 
another  called  Agrippina,  who  wished  to  raise 
her  son  Nero  to  the  throne.  The  poison  was 
conveyed  in  mushrooms ;  but  as  it  did  not 
operate  fast  enough,  his  physician,  by  order  of 
the  empress,  made  him  ’swallow  a  poisoned 
feather.  He  died  in  tne  63d  year  of  his  age, 
13  October,  A.  D.  54,  after  a  reign  of  13 
years  ;  distinguished  neither  by  humanity  nor 
courage,  but  debased  by  weakness  and  irreso- 
ution  He  was  succeeded  by  Nero.  Tacit, 
dan.  11,  &cc. — Dio.  60. — Juv.  6,  v.  619. — 
Suet,  in  vita. — —The  second  emperor  of  that 
name  was  a  Dalmatian,  who  succeeded  Gal- 
lienus.  He  conquered  the  Goths,  Scythians, 
and  Heruli,  and  killed  no  less  than  300,000  in 
a  battle  ;  and  after  a  reign  of  about  two  years, 
died  of  the  plague  in  Pannonia.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  character,  marked  with  bravery, 
and  tempered  with  justice  and  benevolence,  is 
well  known  by  these  words  of  the  senate,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  :  Claudi  Auguste,  tu  f rater,  tu 
pater ,  tu  amicus,  tu  bonus  senator,  tu  vere  prin- 

ceps. - -Nero,  a  consul,  with  Liv.  Salinator, 

who  defeated  and  killed  Asdrubal,  near  the 
river  Metaurum,  as  he  was  passing  from  Spain 
into  Italy,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Annibal.  Liv.  27,  &c. — Horat.  4,  od.  4, 

v*  37. — Sueton.  in  Tib. - The  father  of  the 

emperor  Tiberius,  quaestor  to  Caasar  in  the 

wars  of  Alexandria. - Pollus,  an  historian. 

Plin.  7,  ep.  51. - Pontius,  a  general  of  the 

Sumnites,  who  conquered  the  Romans  at 
Furcae  Curdinae,  and  made  them  pass  under 

the  yoke.  Liv.  9,  c.  1,  &c. - -Petilius,  a 

dictator,  A.  U.  C.  442.— Appius,  an  orator, 

Cic.  in  Brut.  Vid.  Appius. - App.  Caecus,  a 

Roman  censor,  who  built  an  aqueduct  A.  U.  C. 
441,  which  brought  water  to  Rome  from  Tus- 
culum,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 
Fhe  water  was  called  Appia,  and  it  was  the 
first  that  was  brought  to  the  city  from  the 
country.  Before  his  age,  the  Romans  were 
satisfied  with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  or  of 
the  fountains  and  wells  in  the  city.  [  Vid.  Ap¬ 
pius.] - A  pra?tor  of  Sicily. - Publius,  a 

great  enemy  to  Cicero.  Vid.  Clodius. - 

Warcellus.  Vid.  Marcellus. - Pulcher,  a  con¬ 

sul,  who,  when  consulting  the  sacred  chickens, 
ordered  them  to  be  dipped  in  water,  because 
they  would  not  eat.  Liv.  ep.  19.  He  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  expedition  against  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  in  Sicily,  and  disgraced  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome. - -liberius  Nero,  was  elder 

brother  of  Drusus,  and  son  of  Livia  Drusilla, 
tvho  married  Augustus,  after  his  divorce  of 
Scribonia.  He  married  Livia,  the  emperor’s 
(laughter  by  Scribonia,  and  succeeded  in  the  , 
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empire  by  the  name  of  Tiberius.  VuL  Tibe- 

rms.  Harat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  2. - The  name  of 

Claudius  is  common  to  many  Roman  consols, 
and  other  officers  of  state  ;  but  nothing  is  re¬ 
corded  of  them,  and  their  name  is  but  barely 
mentioned.  Liv.  3 

ClaviEnus,  an  obscure  poet  in  Juvenal’s 
age.  1,  v.  8. 

Ci.avTgkr,  a  surname  of  Janus,  from  his 
being  represented  with  a  key.  Hercules  re¬ 
ceived  also  that  surname,  as  he  was  armed 
with  a  club.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  284. 

Clausus,  or  Claudius,  a  king  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  who  assisted  Turnus  against  /Eneas. 
He  was  the  progenitor  of  that  Ap.  Claudius, 
who  migrated  to  Rome,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Claudian  family.  Virr.  /£n  7 
v- 707.  L  1°,  v.  345.  6 

ClazomEnje  and  ClazomEna,  a  city  of 
oma,  on  the  coasts  of  the  ^Egean  sea,  be- 
tween  Smyrna  and  Chios  It  was  founded 
A.  u.  C.  98,  by  the  Iomans,  and  gave  birth 
to  Anaxagoras  and  other  illustrious  men.  Mela 
l>  <;■  17.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Strab.  14. 

Gleadas,  a  man  of  Platsea,  who  raised 
tombs  over  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
battle  against  Mardonius.  Herodot.  9,  c.  85. 

i  ,  j£i>NDER>  0ne  of  Alexander’s  officers,  who 
killed  Parmenio  by  the  king’s  command.  He 
was  punished  with  death,  for  offering  violence 
to  a  noble  virgin,  and  giving  her  as  a  prosti¬ 
tute  to  his  servants.  Curt.  7,  c.  2.  1.  10, 
c'  }:  The  first  tyrant  of  Gela.  Aristot.  5, 

c'12- - A  soothsayer  of  Arcadia. 

Herodot.  6,  c.  83. - -A  favourite  of  the  em- 

fnn°r  joaim,odus’  who  was  put  to  death,  A.  D. 
190,  after  abusing  public  justice,  and  his  mas¬ 
ter  s  confidence. 

Cleandiudas,  a  Spartan  general,  &c _ 

death’ for  bribi"s 

ofZen^H.’  a  St“C  Phill)s°P^  successor 
of  Zeno.  He  was  so  poor,  that  to  maintain 

himself,  he  used  to  draw  out  water  for  a  gar¬ 
dener  in  the  night  and  study  in  the  day  time 
Cicero  calls  lum  the  father  of  the  stoics  : 
in  respect  to  his  virtues,  the  Roman  senate 
raised  a  statute  to  lum  in  Assos.  It  is  said 

B,ac  940StarledAhimSelf  in  his  90th  y^r, 

1.  4,  c.  7.  S  aL  1S‘~Ctc-  de  finih>  2,  c.  69. 

Clearchus  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus 
who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas,  Plato* 
pupils,  during  the  celebration  of  the  festivals 
o  Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  power  during  twelve  years,  353  B.  C 
16>  c.  4 .—Dwd.  15. _ -The  second 

°f  .“a  °f  ,hM  uame,  td Tc 

„  •  -a  Lacedaemonian  sent  to  quiet  the 
Byzantines  He  was  recalled,  but  refused  to 
obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus  the  younger  who 
made  him  captain  of  13,000  Greek  soldier* 
He  obtained  a  victory  over  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  so  enraged  at  the  defeat,  that  when 
Clearchus  fell  into  his  hands,  by  the  treachery 
of  T  lssaphernes,  he  put  him  immediately  to 

death.  Dl0d.  14. - A  disciple  of  Aristotle! 

who  wrota  a  treatise  on  tactics.  Nc  Xtntph! 
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Ci e.arides,  a  son  of  Cleonymus,  governor 
of  Amplupolis.  Thucyd.  4,  c.  132.  1.  5, 

c.  10. 

Clemens  Romanus,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  St. 
Paul.  Several  spurious  compositions  are 
ascribed  to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is 
his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  quiet  the 
disturbances  that  had  arisen  there.  It  has 
been  much  admired.  The  best  edition  is  that 

of  Wotton,  8vo.  Cantab.  1718. - Another  of 

Alexandria,  Called  from  thence  Aleiandrinus, 
who  flourished  206  A.  D.  His  works  are  va¬ 
rious,  elegant,  and  full  of  erudition ;  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  Potter’s,  2  vols.  folio,  Oxon. 

171.5. - A  senator  who  favoured  the  party  of 

Niger  against  Severus. 

Cleo,  a  Sicilian  among  Alexander’s  flatter¬ 
ers.  Curt.  8,  c.  5. 

CleObis  and  Biton,  two  youths,  sons  of 
Cydippe,  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos. 
When  oxen  could  not  be  procured  to  draw 
their  mother’s  chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno, 
they  put  themselves  under  the  yoke,  and  drew 
it  45  stadia  to  the  temple,  amidst  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated  the 
mother  on  account  of  the  piety  of  her  sons. 
Cydippe  entreated  the  goddess  to  reward 
the  piety  of  her  sons  with  the  best  gift  that 
could  be  granted  to  a  mortal.  They  went 
to  rest,  and  awoke  no  more ;  and  by  this  the 
goddess  shewed,  that  death  is  the  only  true 
happy  event  that  can  happen  to  a  man.  The 
Argives  raised  them  statues  at  Delphi.  Cic. 
Tusc.  1,  c.  47. — Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4. — Herodot.  1, 
C.  31. —  Plut.  de  cons,  ad  Apol. 

Cleobula,  the  wife  of  Amyntor,  by  whom 

she  had  Phoenix. - A  daughter  of  Boreas 

and  Orithyia,  called  also  Cleopatra.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Phineus  son  of  Agenor,  by  whom  she  had 
Plexippus  and  Pandion.  Phineus  repudiated 
her  to  marry  a  daughter  of  Dardanus.  Apol- 

lod.  3,  c.  15. - A  woman,  mother  of  a  son 

called  Euripides,  by  Apollo. - Another,  who 

bore  Cepheus  and  Amphidamus  to  AEgeus. 

- The  mother  of  Pitlius.  Hygin.  fab.  14, 

97,  &c. 

Ci.eobUlIna,  a  daughter  of  Cleobulus,  re¬ 
markable  for  her  genius,  learning,  judgment, 
and  courage.  She  composed  aenigmas,  some 
of  which  have  been  preserved.  One  of  them 
runs  thus:  A  father  had  12  children,  and 
these  12  children  had  each  30  white  sons,  and 
30  black  daughters,  who  are  immortal,  though 
they  die  every  day.  In  this  there  is  no  need 
of  an  CEdipus  to  discover  that  there  are  12 
months  in  the  year,  and  that  every  month 
consists  of  30  days,  and  of  the  same  number 
of  nights.  Laert. 

Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  son  of  Evagoras  of  Lindos,  famous  for 
the  beautiful  shape  of  Ins  body.  He  wrote 
some  few  verses,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  564.  Diog.  in  vita. — Plut.  in 

Syrup. - An  historian.  Plin.  5,  c.  31. - 

One  of  the  Ephori.  Thucyd. 

Cleochares,  a  man  sent  by  Alexander  to 
demand  Porus  to  surrender.  Cuii.  8,  c.  13. 
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Cieocharia,  the  mother  of  Eurotaa  by  L®. 
lex.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10.  J 

Cleod/eus,  a  son  of  Ilyllus.  Herodot.  6,  c. 
52.  1.  / ,  c.  204.  1.  8,  c.  131.  He  endeavoured 
to  recover  Peloponnesus  after  his  father’s 
death,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Cleodamus,  a  Roman  general  under  Gal- 
lienus. 

CleodEmus,  a  physician.  Plut.  de  Symp. 

CleodOra,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Parnassus. 
Pans.  2,  c.  6. - One  of  the  Danaides.  Apol¬ 

lod.  2,  c.  1. 

Cleodoxa,  a  daughter  of  Niobe  and  Am- 
phion,  changed  into  a  stone  as  a  punishment 
for  her  mother’s  pride.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

CleogEnes,  a  son  of  Silenus,  <Scc.  Pans.  6 , 
c.  1. 

CleolAus,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  the  servant- 
maid  of  Jar d  anus. 

Cleomaciius,  a  boxer  of  Magnesia. 

Cleom antes,  a  Lacedaemonian  soothsayer. 
Plut.  in  Alex. 

Cleombrotus,  son  of  Pausanias,  king  of 
feparta,  after  his  brother  Agesipolis  1st.  He 
made  war  against  the  Boeotians ;  and  lest  he 
should  be  suspected  of  treacherous  communi¬ 
cations  with  Epaminondas,  he  gave  that  gene¬ 
ral  battle  at  Leuctra,  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
place.  He  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and 
his  army  destroyed,  B.  C.  37 J.  Diod.  15.— 

1  aus.  9,  c.  13. — Xennph. - A  son-in-law  of 

Leonidas  king  of  Sparta,  who,  for  a  while, 
usurped  the  kingdom,  after  the  expulsion  of 
his  father-in-law.  When  Leonidas  was  re¬ 
called,  Cleombrotus  was  banished ;  and  his 
wife,  Chelonis,  who  had  accompanied  her  fa¬ 
ther,  now  accompanied  her  husband  in  his 
exile.  1  aus.  o,  c.  6. — Plut.  in  Ag.  Cleom. 

'A  youth  of  Ambracia,  who  killed  himself 
after  reading  Plato’s  treatise  upon  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul.  Cic .  in  Tusc.  1,  c.  34.— Ovid, 
in  lb.  493. 

Clf.omEdes,  a  famous  athlete  of  Astypalaea, 
above  Crete.  In  a  combat  at  Olympia,  lije 
ailed  one  of  his  antagonists  by  a  blow  with  his 
fist.  On  account  of  this  accidental  murder,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  victory,  and  he  became 
delirious.  In  his  return  to  Astypalaea,  he  en¬ 
tered  a  school,  and  pulled  down  the  pillars 
which  supported  the  roof,  and  crushed  to  death 
60  boys.  He  was  pursued  with  stones,  and  he 
fled  for  shelter  into  a  tomb,  whose  doors  he  so 
strongly  secured,  that  his  pursuers  were  obliged 
to  break,  them  for  access.  When  the  tomb  was 
opened,  Cleomedes  could  not  be  found,  either 
dead  or  alive.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  was  con¬ 
sulted,  and  gave  this  answer.  Ultimas  hermim 
Cleomedes  Astypalceus.  Upon  this  they  offered 
sacrifices  to  him  as  a  god.  Pans.  6,  c.  9. — Plut. 
in  Pom. 

CleomEnes  1st,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered 
the  Argives,  and  burnt  5000  of  them  by  setting 
fire  to  a  grove  where  they  had  fled,  and  freed 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratid* 

By  bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronounced  Dema- 
ratus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate, 
because  he  refused  to  punish  the  people  of 
.Egina,  who  had  deserted  the  Greeks.  Ha 
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killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  madness,  491  B.  C. 

Herodot.  5,  6,  &  7. —  Paus.  8,  c.  3,  &c. - -The 

2d,  succeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis  2d.  He 
reigned  61  years  in  the  greatest  tranquillity, 
and  was  father  to  Acrotatus  and  Cleonymus, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Areus  1st,  son  of  Acro¬ 
tatus.  Paus.  3,  c.  6. - The  3d,  succeeded 

his  father  Leouidas.  He  was  of  an  enterpriz- 
ing  spirit,  and  resolved  to  restore  the  ancient 
discipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full  force,  by  ba¬ 
nishing  luxury  and  intemperance.  He  killed 
the  Ephori,  and  removed  by  poison  his  royal 
colleague,  Eurydamides,  and  made  his  own 
brother,  Euclidas,  king,  against  the  laws  of 
the  state,  which  forbad  more  than  one  of  the 
same  family  to  sit  on  the  throne.  He  made 
war  against  the  Acliaeans,  and  attempted  to 
destroy  their  league.  Aratus,  the  general  of 
the  Achaean s,  who  supposed  himself  inferior 
to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his  assist¬ 
ance;  and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  fought 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sellasia,  B.  C.  222, 
retired  to  Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children  had 
gone  before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with 
great  cordiality ;  but  his  successor,  weak  and 
suspicious,  soon  expressed  his  jealousy  of  this 
noble  stranger,  and  imprisoned  him.  Cleo¬ 
menes  killed  himself,  and  his  body  was  flayed 
and  exposed  on  a  cross,  B.  C.  219.  Polyb.  6. 

— Pint,  in  vita. — Justin.  28,  c.  4. - A  man 

appointed  by  Alexander  to  receive  the  tributes 

of  Egypt  and  Africa.  Curt.  4,  c.  8. - A 

man  placed  as  arbitrator  between  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  the  people  of  Megara. - An  histo¬ 
rian. - A  dithyrambic  poet  of  Rhegium. - 

A  Sicilian,  contemporary  with  Verres,  whose 
licentiousness  and  avarice  he  was  fond  of  gra¬ 
tifying.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  12. - A  Lacedae¬ 

monian  general. 

Cleon,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  origi¬ 
nally  a  tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of 
the  state,  by  his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He 
took  Thoron  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  at  Am- 
phipolis,  in  a  battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spartan 
general,  342  B.  C.  Thucyd.  3,  4,  &c. — Diod. 

12. - A  general  of  Messenia,  who  disputed 

with  Aristodemus  for  the  sovereignty. - 4 

statuary.  Pans.  2,  c.  8. - A  poet  who  wrote 

a  poem  on  the  Argonauts. - An  orator  of  Ha¬ 

licarnassus,  who  composed  an  oration  for  Ly- 
sander,  in  which  he  intimated  the  propriety  of 
making  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  elective.  C. 

Nep.  et  Pint,  in  Lys. - A  Magnesian,  who 

wrote  some  commentaries,  in  which  he  speaks 

of  portentous  events,  & c.  Pans.  10,  c.  4. - 

A  Sicilian,  one  of  Alexander’s  flatterers.  Curt. 

8,  c.  5. - A  tyrant  of  Sicyon. - A  friend  of 

Phocion. 

Cleons  and  Cleon  a,  a  village  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  between  Corinth  and  Argos.  Hercules 
killed  the  lion  of  Nemsea  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Oiid.  Met.  6,  v.  417. — Sil.  3,  v.  32. — Paus.  2,  c. 
15. - A  town  of  Phocis. 

CleOn e,  a  daughter  of  Asopus.  Diod.  4. 

CleonIca,  a  young  virgin  of  Byzantium, 
whom  Pausauias,  king  of  Sparta,  invited  to 
his  bed.  She  was  introduced  into  his  room 
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when  he  was  asleep,  and  unluckily  overturned 
a  burning  lamp  wdiich  was  by  the  side  of  the 
bed;  Pausanias  was  awakened  at  the  sudden 
noise,  and  thinking  it  to  be  some  assassin,  he 
seized  Iris  sword,  and  killed  Cleonica,  before 
he  knew  who  it  was.  Cleonica  often  appeared 
to  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make  a  proper 
expiation.  Paus.  7,  c.  1  /. — Pint,  in  Cim.  &c. 

Cleonicus,  afreedman  of  Seneca,  &c. 
cit.  15,  Ann.  c.  45. 

Cleonnis,  a  Messenian,  who  disputed  with 
Aristodemus  for  the  sovereign  power  of  his 
country.  Paus.  4,  c.  10. 

Cleonymus,  a  son  of  Cleomenes  2d,  who 
called  Pyrrhus  to  his  assistance,  because 
Areus,  his  brother’s  son,  had  been  preferred 
to  him  in  the  succession ;  but  the  measure  was 
unpopular,  and  even  the  women  united  to  repe 
the  foreign  prince.  His  wife  was  unfaithfu. 
to  his  bed,  and  committed  adultery  with 
Acrotatus.  Plut.  in  Pyrrh. —  Paus.  1,  c.  3. 

- A  general  who  assisted  the  Tarentines, 

and  was  conquered  by  iEmylius  the  Roman 
consul.  Strab.  6. 

Clf.Opater,  an  officer  of  Aratus. 

Cleopatra,  the  grand-daughter  of  Attalua 
betrothed  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  after  he  hai 
divorced  Olympias.  When  Philip  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was  seized  by 
order  of  Olympias,  and  put  to  death.  Diod. 

16. — Justin.  9,  c.  7. — Plut.  in  Pyirh. - A 

sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  married 
Perdiccas,  and  was  killed  by  Antigonus,  as  she 
attempted  to  fly  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  Diod. 

16  &  20. — Justin.  9,  c.  6.  1.  13,  c.  6. - A 

harlot  of  Claudius  Caesar. - A  daughter  of 

Boreas.  [Bid.  Cleobula.~\ - A  daughter  of 

Idas  and  Marpessa,  daughter  of  Evenus,  king 
of  AEtolia.  She  married  Meleager,  6on  of  king 
CEneus.  Homer.  II.  9,  v.  552. — Paus.  4,  c.  2. 

- One  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1 

- A  daughter  of  Amyntas  of  Ephesus.  Pauu 

1,  c.  44. - A  wife  of  Tigianes,  king  of  Ar¬ 

menia,  sister  of  Mithridates.  Justin.  38,  v.  3 

- A  daughter  of  Tros  and  Callirhoe.  Apoi 

lod.  3,  c.  1 2. - A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 

metor,  who  married  Alexander  Bala,  and  a£ 
terwards  Nicanor.  She  killed  Seleucus,  Ni- 
canor’s  son,  because  he  ascended  the  throne 
without  her  consent.  She  was  suspected  of 
preparing  poison  for  Antiochus  her  son,  and 

compelled  to  drink  it  herself,  B.  C.  120. - A 

wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  who  raised 
her  son  Alexander,  a  minor,  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother,  Pto¬ 
lemy  Lathurus,  whose  interest  the  people  fa¬ 
voured.  As  Alexander  was  odious,  Cleopatra 
suffered  Lathurus  to  ascend  the  throne,  on 
condition,  however,  that  he  should  repudiate 
his  sister  and  wife,  called  Cleopatra,  and 
marry  Seleuca,  his  younger  sister.  She  after 
wards  raised  her  favourite,  Alexander,  to  the 
throne ;  but  her  cruelties  were  so  odious,  that 
he  fled  to  avoid  her  tyranny.  Cleopatra  laid 
snares  for  him,  and  when  Alexander  heard  it. 

he  put  her  to  death.  Justin.  39,  c.  3  &  4. - 

A  queen  of  Egypt,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aa- 
letes,  and  sister  and  wife'  to  Ptolemy  Dkmy- 
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sius,  celebruted  for  her  beauty  and  her  cunning. 
She  admitted  Csesar  to  her  arms,  to  influence 
him  to  give  her  the  kingdom,  in  preference  to 
her  brother,  who  had  expelled  her,  and  had  a 
son  by  him,  called  Csesarion.  As  she  had 
supported  Brutus,  Antony,  in  his  expedition 
to  Parthia,  summoned  her  to  appear  before 
nim.  She  dressed  herself  in  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  apparel,  and  appeared  before  her  judge 
in  the  most  captivating  attire.  Her  artifice 
succeeded  ;  Antony  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  publicly  married  her,  forgetful  of  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 
He  gave  her  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  beha¬ 
viour  was  the  cause  of  a  rupture  between  Au¬ 
gustus  and  Antony  ;  and  these  two  celebrated 
Romans  met  at  Actium,  where  Cleopatra,  by 
flying  with  60  sail,  ruined  the  interest  of  An¬ 
tony,  and  he  was  defeated.  Cleopatra  had 
retired  to  Egypt,  where  soon  after  Antony 
followed  her.  Antony  killed  himself  on  the 
false  information  that  Cleopatra  was  dead ; 
and  as  his  wound  was  not  mortal,  he  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  queen,  who  drew  him  by  a  cord 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  monument 
where  she  had  retired.  Antony  soon  after 
died  of  his  wounds ;  and  Cleopatra,  after  she 
had  received  pressing  invitations  from  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  even  pretended  declarations  of 
love,  destroyed  herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp, 
not  to  fall  iuto  the  conqueror’s  hands.  She 
had  previously  attempted  to  stab  herself,  and 
bad  once  made  a  resolution  to  starve  herself. 
Cleopatra  was  a  voluptuous  and  extravagant 
woman,  and,  in  one  of  the  feasts  she  gave  to 
Antony  at  Alexandria,  she  melted  pearls  into 
Jer  drink.  She  was  fond  of  appearing  dressed 
as  the  goddess  Isis ;  and  she  advised  Antony 
to  make  war  against  the  richest  nations,  to 
support  her  debaucheries.  Her  beauty  has 
been  greatly  commended ;  and  it  is  said  that 
she  could  give  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of 
seven  different  nations,  and  speak  their  va¬ 
rious  languages  as  fluently  as  her  own.  In 
Antony’s  absence,  she  repaired  the  public  li¬ 
brary  of  Alexandria,  with  the  addition  of  that 
of  Pergamus.  Two  treatises,  de  medicamiue  fa¬ 
ciei  epistolcE  erotica’,  and  de  morbis  mulierum,  have 
been  falsely  attributed  to  her;  and  she  died 
B.  C.  30  years,  after  a  reign  of  24  years. 
Egypt  became  a  Roman  province  at  her  death. 
Flor.  4,  c.  11. — Appian.  5.  bell.  cin. —  Plut.  in 
Pomp.  Sf  Ant. — Horat.  1,  od.  37,  v.  21,  &c. — 

Strab.  17. - A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Epipha- 

ues,  who  married  Philometor,  and  afterwards 
Physcon  of  Cyrene. 

Cr.EorATRis  and  Arsinoe,  a  fortified  town 
of  Egypt  on  the  Arabian  gulf. 

CleophAnes,  an  orator. 

Clf.ophanthus,  a  son  of  Themistocles, 
famous  for  his  skill  in  riding. 

C.'.eOphes,  a  queen  of  India,  who  submitted 
lo  Alexander,  by  whom,  as  some  suppose,  she 
had  a  son  Curt.  8,  c.  10. 

Ci.eoph6lus,  a  Samian,  who  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Hercules. 

CleOpmon,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens. 
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ClkophS'lus,  a  man  whose  posterity  saved 

the  poems  of  Homer.  Plut. 

Cleopompus,  an  Athenian,  who  took 
Thronium,  and  conquered  the  Locrians,  he. 

Thucyd.  2,  c.  26  &  .58. - A  man  who  married 

the  nymph  Cleodora,  by  whom  he  had  Par¬ 
nassus.  As  Cleodora  was  beloved  by  Neptune, 
some  have  supposed  that  she  had  two  hus¬ 
bands.  Pans.  10,  c.  6. 

Cleoptoi.Emus,  a  man  of  Chalcis,  whose 
daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  Antioclius. 
Liv.  36,  c.  11. 

Cj.eOpus,  a  son  of  Codrus.  Fans.  7,  c.  3. 

Ci.eora,  the  wife  of  Agesilaus.  Plut.  in  Ages. 

CleostrAtus,  a  youth  devoted  to  be 
sacrificed  to  a  serpent,  among  the  Thespians, 
&c.  Pans.  9,  c.  26. - An  ancient  philoso¬ 

pher  and  astronomer  of  Tenedos,  about  .536 
years  before  Christ.  He  first  found  the  con- 
stallations  of  the  zodiac,  and  reformed  the 
Greek  calendar. 

CleoxEnus,  wrote  an  history  of  Persia. 

Clepsydra,  a  fountain  of  Messenia.  Pans. 
4,  c.  31. 

Cleri,  a  people  of  Attica. 

Clesides,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
before  Christ,  who  revenged  the  injuries  he 
had  received  from  queen  Stratonice,  hy  re¬ 
presenting  her  in  the  arms  of  a  fisherman. 
However  indecent  the  painter  might  represent 
the  queen,  she  was  drawn  with  such  personal 
beauty,  that  she  preserved  the  piece,  and 
liberally  rewarded  the  artist. 

Cleta  and  Piiaenna,  two  of  the  Graces, 
according  to  some.  Pans.  3,  c.  18. 

ClidEmus,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  Attica. 

Cli menus,  a  son  of  Areas,  descended  from 
Hercules. 

Cli  nas,  a  musician  and  Pythagorean 
philosopher.  JElian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  23. 

Clinias,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  52C 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Plut.  Symp 

- A  son  of  Alcibiades,  the  bravest  man  in 

the  Grecian  fleet  that  fought  against  Xerxes. 

Hei'odot.  8,  c.  17. - The  father  of  Alcibiades 

killed  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.  Plut.  in  Ale, 

- The  father  of  Aratus,  killed  by  Abantidas 

B.  C.  263.  D/uf.  in  Arat. - A  friend  of  Solon. 

Id.  in  Sol. 

ClinippIdes,  an  Athenian  general  in 
Lesbos.  Diod.  12. 

Clinus  of  Cos,  was  general  of  7000 
Greeks,  in  the  pay  of  king  Nectanebus.  He 
was  killed,  with  some  of  his  troops,  by  Nicos- 
tratus  and"  the  Argives,  as  he  passed  the  Nile 
Diod.  16. 

Ci.io,  the  first  of  the  Muses,  daughter  c t 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  ove» 
history.  She  is  represented  and  crownefl 
with  laurels,  holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpe* 
and  a  book  in  the  other.  Sometimes  she  holds 
a  plectrum  or  quill  with  a  lute.  Her  name 
signifies  honour  and  reputation,  (jcXsoc;,  gloria  ; 
and  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  record  the 
actions  of  brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  She 
had  Hyacintha  by  Pierus  son  of  Magnes. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  75. — Apollad.  1,  c.  3. —  Strab. 
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of  Cyrene’s  nymphs.  Virg.  G.  4, 


14. 

r.341. 

ClisithBr a,  a  daughter  of  Idomeneus, 
promised  in  marriage  to  Leucus,  by  whom  she 
was  murdered. 

Clisthenes,  the  last  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 

Aristot. - An  Athenian,  of  the  family  of  Ale- 

mason.  It  is  said,  that  he  first  established 
ostracism,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  was 
banished  by  that  institution.  He  banished 
Isagoras,  and  was  himself  soon  after  restored. 
Plut.  in  Arist. — Herodot.  5,  c.  66,  &c. - A  per¬ 

son  censured  as  effeminate  and  incontinent. 

Aristot. - An  orator.  Cic.  in  Bmt.  c.  7. 

Clit*,  a  people  of  Cilicia.  Tacit.  Ann.  12, 

c.  55. - A  place  near  mount  Athos.  Liv. 

44,  c.  11. 

Clitarchus,  a  man  who  made  himself  ab¬ 
solute  at  Eretria,  by  means  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  ejected  by  Phocion. 


^  t  Jv^vV/\A  X  XlvvlUU* 

An  historian,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  the  history. 
Curt.  9,  c.  5. 

Clite,  the  wife  of  Cvzicus,  who  hung  her¬ 
self  when  she  saw  her  husband  dead.  Apollon. 
1. — Orpheus. 

Cliternia,  a  town  of  Italy.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

ClitodEmus,  an  ancient  writer.  Paus.  10. 
c.  15. 

Clitomachus,  a  Carthaginian  philosopher 
of  the  third  academy,  who  was  pupil  and  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Carneades  at  Athens,  B.  C.  128. 
Diig.  in  vita. - An  athlete  of  a  modest  coun¬ 

tenance  and  behaviour.  Mian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  30. 

Clitonymus,  wrote  a  treatise  on  Sybaris 
and  Italy. 

Clitophon,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  India,  &c. 

Clitor,  a  son  of  Lycaon. - A  son  of 

Azan,  who  founded  a  city  in  Arcadia  called 

after  Ins  name.  Pans.  8,  c.  4 _ Apollod.  3,  c. 

8.  Ceres,  Aesculapius,  and  other  deities,  had 
temples  in  that  city.  There  was  also  in  the 
town  a  fountain,  whose  waters  gave  a  dislike 

for  wine.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  322. - A  river 

of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  *2. 

Clitoria,  the  wife  of  Cimon  the  Athenian. 

Ci.itumnus,  a  river  of  Campania,  whose 
waters,  when  drunk,  made  oxen  white.  Pro¬ 
perty  2,  el.  10,  v.  25.— Virg.  G.  2,  v.  146.-P/i«. 
2,  c.  103. 

Ceitus,  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-brother 
of  Alexander.  He  had  saved  the  king’s  life 
in  a  bloody  battle.  Alexander  killed  him  with 
a  javelin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  when  he  was  in¬ 
toxicated  ;  because,  at  a  feast,  he  preferred 
the  actions  of  Philip  to  those  of  his  son.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  a  friend, 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  the  hour  of  drunken¬ 
ness  and  dissipation.  Justin.  12,  c.  6.— Plut. 

in  Alex.— Curt.  4,  &c. - -A  commander  of 

I  olyperchon  s  ships,  defeated  by  Antigonus. 
Dtod.  18.-—  An  officer  sent  by  Antipater, 
witn  240  slaps,  against  the  Athenians,  whom 
tie  conquered  near  the  Echinades.  Diod.  18 
—A  Trojan  prince  killed  by  Teucer— A  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a  book  on  Miletus 
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CloacIna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Cloacae.  Some  suppose  her  to 
e  Venus.  The  Cloaca?  were  large  recepta¬ 
cles  for  the  filth  and  dung  of  the  whole  city, 
begun  by  I  arquin  the  elder,  and  finished  by 
farquin  the  proud.  They  were  built  all  under 
rev>c.lty;  s°  tbat>  according  to  an  expression 
ot  Ihny,  Rome  seemed  to  be  suspended  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth.  The  building  was 
so  strong,  and  the  stones  so  large,  that  though 
they  were  continually  washed  by  impetous 
torrents,  they  remained  unhurt  during  above 
700  years.  There  were  public  officers  chosen 
o  take  care  of  the  Cloacae,  called  Curatores 
Isloacarum  urbis. 

Cloanthus,  one  of  the  companions  of 
2Lneas,  from  whom  the  family  of  the  Cluentii 
at  Rome  are  descended.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  122. 
Clodia,  the  wife  of  Lucullus,  repudiated 

for  her  lasciviousness.  Plut.  in  Lucull. - An 

opulent  matron  at  Rome,  mother  of  D.  Brutus. 
Cic.  in  Attic. 

Clodia  lex  de  Cypro,  w>as  enacted  by  the 
tribune  Clodius,  A.  U.  C.  695,  to  reduce 
Cyprus  into  a  Roman  province,  and  expose 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  to  sale  in  his  regal 
ornaments.  It  empowered  Cato  to  go  writh  the 
pradonan  power,  and  see  the  auction  of  the 
king  s  goods,  and  commissioned  him  to  return 
the  money  to  Rome - Another,  de  Magis - 

u’A  U<  C*  695’  by  Clodius  the  tribune, 
it  forbad  the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark, 

o  infamy  upon  any  person  who  had  not  been 
actually  accused  and  condemned  by  both  the 
censors.  Another,  de  Religione,  by  the  same, 
a.  u.  c.  696,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele 
a  native  of  Pescinum,  of  his  office,  and  con- 
ler  the  priesthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallo- 
grecian.-—— Another,  de  Provinciis,  A.  U.  C. 
t>9o,  which  nominated  the  provinces  of  Syria 
Babylon  and  Persia,  to  the  consul  Gabinus- 
and  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece,’ 
to  his  colleague  Piso,  with  proconsular  power 
1  empowered  them  to  defray  the  expences  of 
their  march  from  the  public  treasury _ Ano- 

9’  695,  wllich  squired  the  same 
distribution  of  com  among  the  people  gratis,  as 

had  been  pven  them  before  at  six  asses  and  a 

tnens  the  bushel - Another,  A.  U.  C.  695. 

by  the  same,  de  Judiciis.  It  called  to  an  account, 
such  as  had  executed  a  Roman  citizen  without 
a  judgment  of  the  people,  and  all  the  formalities 
of  a  trial.- — Another,  by  the  same,  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  appearances  of  the  heavens, 

while  any  affair  was  before  the  people _ 

Another,  to  make  the  power  of  the  tribunes 

free,  in  making  and  proposing  law's - Another, 

to  re-establish  the  companies  of  artists,  which 
had  been  instituted  by  Numa ;  but  since  his 
time  abolished. 

Clodii  forum,  a  town  of  Italy.  Plin.  3,  e 

1 J# 

.npf'.  Cl°dius,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an 
illustrious  family.  He  made  himself  famous 

bLn  h'ftlousness'  avarice,  and  am¬ 
bition.  He  committed  incest  with 
his  three  sisters,  and  introduced  himself  in 


women’s  slothes  in  the  hou*e  of  J.  Csnaar, 
whilst  Pompeia,  Cassar’s  wife,  of  wnom  he  was 
enamoured,  was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres,  where  no  man  was  permitted  *o  appear. 
He  was  accused  for  this  violation  of  h  iman  and 
divine  laws;  but  he  corrupted  his  juiges,  and 
by  that  means  screened  himself  from  justice. 
He  descended  from  a  patrician  into  a  plebeian 
family  to  become  a  tribune.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made  him  go  with  pr®- 
torian  power,  in  an  expedition  against  Ptolemy 
king  of  Cyprus,  that,  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
campaign,  he  might  ruin  his  reputation,  and 
destroy  his  interest  at  Rome  during  his  absence. 
Cato,  however,  by  his  uncommon  success, 
frustrated  the  views  of  Clodius.  He  was  also 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero ;  and,  by  his  in¬ 
fluence,  he  banished  him  from  Rome,  partly  on 
pretence  that  he  had  punished  with  death,  and 
without  trial,  the  adherents  of  Catiline.  He 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Cicero’s  house, 
which  he  burnt,  and  set  all  his  goods  to  sale; 
which,  however,  to  his  great  mortification,  no 
one  offered  to  buy.  In  spite  of  Clodius,  Cicero 
was  recalled,  and  all  his  goods  restored  to  him. 
Clodius  was  some  time  after  murdered  by  Milo, 
whose  defence  Cicero  took  upon  himself.  Plut. 
in  Cic. — Appian.  de  Civ.  2. — Cic.  pro  Milan . 

pro  domo.  — Dio. - A  certain  author,  quoted 

by  Plut. - Licinius,  wrote  an  history  of  Rome. 

Liv.  29,  c.  22. - Quirinalis,  a  rhetorician  in 

Nero’s  age.  Tacit.  1,  Hist.  c.  7. - Sextus, 

a  rhetorician  of  Sicily,  intimate  with  M.  Antony, 
whose  preceptor  he  was.  Suet,  de  Clar.  Orat. 
— Cic.  in  Philip. 

Clcelia,  a  Roman  virgin,  given  with  other 
maidens,  as  hostages  to  Porsenna  king  of 
Etruria.  She  escaped  from  her  confinement, 
and  swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  un¬ 
precedented  virtue  was  rewarded  by  her  coun¬ 
trymen,  with  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  Via 
Sacra.  Liv.  2,  c.  13. —  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  651. — 

Dionys.  Hal.  5. — Juv.  8,  v.  265. - A  patrician 

family  descended  from  Cloelius,  one  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  JEneas.  Dionys. 

Clceli*  foss*,  a  place  near  Rome.  Plut. 
in  Coriol. 

Cueuus  Gracchus,  a  general  of  the  Vol- 
sci  and  Sabines  against  Rome,  conquered  by 
Q.  Cincinnatus  the  dictator. 

Clonas,  a  musician.  Plut.  de  Music , 

Clonia,  the  mother  of  Nycteus.  Apollod. 
3,  c.  10. 

Clonius,  a  Boeotian,  who  went  with  50 

ships  to  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2. - A 

Trojan,  killed  by  Messapus  in  Italy.  Virg.  JEn. 

10,  v.  749. - Another,  killed  by  Turnus.  Id. 

9,  v.  574. 

Ci.otho,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Parcae, 
duaghters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  preside  over  the  moment  that  we  are 
horn.  She  held  the  distaff  in  her  hand,  and 
spun  the  thread  of  li/e,  whence  her  name 
(tcXuSiiv  to  spin.)  She  was  represented  wearing 
a  crown  with  seven  stars,  and  covered  with  a 
variegated  robe.  Vid.  Parc®.  Hesiod.  'Theog. 
r.  218.— ApollM  1,  c.  3. 

C  uacIna,  a  name  of  Venus,  whose  statue 
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was  erected  in  that  place  where  peace  was 
made  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  after 
the  rape  of  the  virgins. 

Cluentius,  a  Roman  citizen,  accused  bj 
his  mother  of  having  murdered  his  father,  54 
years  before  Christ.  He  was  ably  defended  by 
Cicero,  in  an  oration  still  extant.  The  family 
of  the  Cluentii  was  descended  from  Cloantbus, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Avneas.  Virg.  JEn' 
5,  v.  122. — Cic.  pro  Cluent. 

Cluilia  Fossa,  a  place  five  miles  distan 
fsom  Rome.  Liv.  1,  c.  23.  1.  2,  c.  39. 

Clupea  and  Clyphf.a,  a  town  of  Africa 
Propria,  which  receives  its  name  from  its  exact 
resemblance  to  a  shield,  clypeus.  Lucan.  4, 
586. — Strab.  17,  I.  L.  27,  c.  29. 

Clusia,  a  daughter  of  an  Etrurian  king,  of 
whom  V.  Torquatus  the  Roman  general  became 
enamoured.  He  asked  her  of  her  father,  who 
slighted  his  addresses;  upon  which  he  be¬ 
sieged  and  destroyed  his  town.  Clusia  threw 
herself  down  from  a  high  tower,  and  came  to 
the  ground  unhurt.  Plut.  in  Parall. 

Clusini  pontes,  baths  in  Etruria.  Herat. 

1,  ep.  15,  v.  9. 

Clusium,  a  town  of  Etruria,  taken  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus.  Porsenna  was  buried 
there.  At  the  north  of  Clusium  there  was  a 
lake  called  Clusina  lacus,  which  extended 
northward  as  far  as  Arretium,  and  had  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Arnus,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Pisa.  Diod.  14. — Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  167 
&  655. 

Clusius,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Polyb. 

2.  - The  surname  of  Janus,  when  his  tem¬ 

ple  was  shut.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  130. 

Cluvia,  a  noted  debauchee,  &c.  Juv.  2, 
v.  49. 

Cluvius  rufus,  a  quaestor,  A.  U.  C.  693. 

— Cic.  ad  fam.  13,  ep.  56. - A  man  of  Pu~ 

sedi  appointed  by  Caesar  to  divide  the  lands 
of  Gaul,  &c.  Cic.  Div.  13,  c.  7. 

ClymEnk,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
thys,  wTho  married  Japetus,  by  whom  she  had 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  Mencetius,  and  Epimetheus. 

Hesiod.  Theog. - One  of  the  Nereides,  mother 

of  Mnemosyne  by  Jupiter.  Hygin. - The 

mother  of  Thesimenus  by  Parthenopaeus.  Id. 

fab.  71. - A  daughter  of  Mynias,  mother  o. 

Atalanta  by  Jasus.  Apollod.  3. - A  daughter 

of  Crateus,  who  married  Nauplius.  Id.  2. - 

The  mother  of  Pha;ton  by  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met. 

I,  v.  756. - A  Trojan  woman.  Pans.  10,  c. 

26. - The  mother  of  Homer.  Id.  10,  c.  24. 

- A  female  servant  of  Helen,  who  accom- 

panied  her  mistress  to  Troy,  when  she  eloped 
with  Paris.  Ovid.  Hei'oid.  17,  v.  267. — Homer. 

II.  3,  v.  144. 

ClymeneIdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  Phae¬ 
ton’s  sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  Clj/mene. 

ClymEnus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Presbon.  He  received  a  wTound  from  a  stone 
thrown  by  a  Theban,  of  which  he  died.  His 
son  Erginus,  who  succeeded  him,  made  war 
against  the  Thebans,  to  revenge  his  death. 

Paus.  9,  c.  37. - One  of  the  descendants  of 

Hercules  who  built  a  temple  to  Minerva  of 
Cydonia.  Id.  6,  c,  21. — —A  son  of  Phoronous. 


W.  t ,  c.  35. - A  king  of  Elis.  Id. - A  son 

of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon. 

ClysonYmusa,  a  son  of  Ampliidamas, 
killed  by  Pa<roclus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  13. 

Clytemnestra,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.  She  was  born,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  brother  Castor,  from  one  of  the 
eggs  which  her  mother  brought  forth  after 
her  amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a 
swan.  Clytemnestra  married  Agamemnon  king 
of  Argos.  She  had  before  married  Tantalus, 
son  of  Thyestes,  according  to  some  authors. 
When  Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he 
left  his  cousin  rEgysthus  to  take  care  of  his 
wife,  of  his  family,  and  all  his  domestic  affairs. 
.Besides  this,  a  certain  favourite  musician  was 
appointed  by  Agamemnon,  to  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  the  guardian,  as  well  as  that  of  Cly¬ 
temnestra.  In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon, 
./Egysthus  made  his  court  to  Clytemnestra, 
and  publicly  lived  with  her.  Her  infidelity 
reached  the  ears  of  Agamemnon,  before  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  he  resolved  to  take  full  re¬ 
venge  upon  the  adulterers  at  his  return.  He 
was  prevented  from  putting  his  schemes  into 
execution ;  Clytemnestra,  with  her  adulterer, 
murdered  him  at  his  arrival,  as  he  came  out 
ot  the  bath,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  as 
he  sat  down  at  a  feast  prepared  to  celebrate  his 
happy  return.  Cassandra,  whom  Agamemnon 
had  brought  from  Troy,  shared  his  fate ;  and 
Orestes  would  also  have  been  deprived  of  life, 
like  his  father,  had  not  his  sister  Electra  re¬ 
moved  him  from  the  reach  of  Clytemnestra. 
After  this  murder,  Clytemnestra  publicly  mar¬ 
ried  ALgysthus,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years  returned  to  Mycenas,  resolved  to  avenge 
his  father’s  murder.  He  concealed  himself  in 
the  house  of  his  sister  Electra,  who  had  been 
married  by  the  adultress,  to  a  person  of  mean 
extraction  and  circumstances.  His  death  was 
publicly  announced ;  and  when  /Egysthus  and 
Clytemnestra  repaired  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
to  return  thanks  to  the  god,  for  the  death  of  the 
surviving  son  of  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  with  his 
faithful  friend  Pylades,  hid  himself  in  the 
temple,  and  rushed  upon  the  adulterers, 
and  killed  them  with  his  own  hand.  They 
were  buried  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  as 
their  bones  were  not  worthy  to  be  laid  in  the 
sepulchre  of  Agamemnon.  Vid.  ACgysthus, 
Agamemnon,  Orestes,  Electra.  Died.  4. — Ho¬ 
mer.  Od.  11.— Apollod.  3,  c.  10.— Potts.  2,  c.  18 
&  22. — Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Aul. — Hygin.  fab. 
117  &  140. — Propert.  3,  el.  19.- — Virg.  JEn.  4, 
v.  471. — Philostr.  Icon.  2,  c.  9. 

Clytia  or  Clytie,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  de¬ 
serted  by  her  lover,  who  paid  his  addresses  to 
Leucothoe ;  and  this  so  irritated  her.  that  she 
discovered  the  whole  intrigue  to  ner  rival’s 
father.  Apollo  despised  her  the  more  for  this, 
and  she  pined  away  and  was  changed  into  a 
Bun-flower,  which  still  turns  its  head  towards 
the  sun  in  his  course,  as  in  pledge  of  her  love. 

Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  3,  <Scc. - A  daughter  of 

Ampliidamas,  mother  of  Pelops,  by  Tantalus. 
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— A  concubine  of  A  ru  m  tor,  son  of  Phrsstor. 
— A  daughter  of  Pandarus. 

Clytius,  a  son  of  Laomedon.  Homer.  It.  10 
— A  youth  in  the  army  of  Turnus,  beloved 

by  Cydon.  Virg.  ^ En .  10,  v.  325. - A  giant, 

killed  by  Vulcan.  Apollod.  1,  c.  6. - The 

father  of  Pireus,  who  faithfully  attended  Tele* 
maclius  Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  251.— A  son  dl 
ASolus,  who  followed  Aoneas  into  Italy,  where 
he  was  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  774. 

- A  son  of  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus, 

Pans.  6,  c.  17. 

Clytits,  a  Greek  in  the  Trojan  war,  kille* 
by  Hector.  Homer.  II.  11,  v.  302. 

Cnacadium,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Pans. 
3,  c.  24. 

Cnacalis,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  where 
festivals  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana. 
Id.  8,  c.  23 

Cnagia,  a  surname  of  Diana. 

Cnemus,  a  Macedonian  general.  success¬ 
ful  in  an  expedition  against  the  Acarnanians. 
Died.  12. - Thucyd.  2,  c.  66,  &c. 

Cneus  or  Cn/eus,  a  praenomen  common  te 
many  Romans. 

Cnioium,  a  name  given  to  a  monument  nea. 
Ephesus. 

Cnidus  and  Gnidus,  a  town  and  promontory 
of  Doris  in  Caria.  Venus  was  the  chief  deity 
of  the  place,  and  had  there  a  famous  statue 
made  by  Praxiteles.  Horat.  1,  od.  30. — Plin 
36,  c.  15. 

Cnopus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Codrus, 
who  went  to  settle  a  colony,  &cc.  Polyven.  8. 

Cnossia,  a  mistress  of  Menelaus.  Apollod. 
3,  c.  11. 

Cnosus,  a  town  of  Crete,  about  25  stadii 
from  the  sea.  It  was  built  by  Minos,  and  had 
a  famous  labyrinth.  Pans.  1,  c.  27. 

Co,  Coos,  and  Cos,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
situate  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  about  15  miles 
from  Halicarnassus.  Its  chief  town  is  called 
Cos,  and  anciently  bore  the  name  of  Astypalsea. 
It  gave  birth  to  Hippocrates  and  Apelles,  anc 
was  famous  for  its  fertility,  and  the  wine  and 
silk  worms  which  it  produced.  The  women  of 
the  island  always  dressed  in  white ;  and  their 
garments  were  so  clear  and  thin,  that  their 
body  could  be  seen  through,  according  to  Ovid* 
Met.  7,  fab.  9.  The  women  of  Cos  were 
changed  into  cows  by  Venus  or  Juno ;  whom 
they  reproached  for  suffering  Hercules  to  lead 
Geryon’s  flocks  through  their  territories.  TibuH. 
2,  el.  4,  v.  29. — Horat.  1,  Sat.  2,  c.  101. — Strain 
14. — Plin.  11,  c.  23. —  Propert.  1,  el.  2,  v.  2.  I. 
2,  el.  1,  v.  5.  1.  4,  el.  2,  v.  23. — Ovid.  A.  A.  % 
v.  298. 

Coamani,  a  people  of  Asia.  Mela,  1,  c.  2. 

Coastr/f.  and  Coactrae,  a  people  between 
Assyria  and  Media.  Lucan.  3,  v.  246. 

Cobares,  a  celebrated  magician  of  Media 
in  the  age  of  Alexander.  Curt.  7,  c.  4. 

Coca  i.us,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitanly 
received  Dmdalus,  when  he  fled  before  Minos. 
When  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily,  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus  destroyed  him.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  261. 
-—Diod.  4. 

Cocceius  Nerva,  a  friend  of  Horace  ‘and 


Wecaenas,  and  grandfather  to  tlie  emperor 
Nerva.  He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  the 
disputes  between  Augustus  and  Antony.  Horat. 

1 ,  Sat.  5,  v.  27. - An  architect  of  Rome,  one 

of  whose  buildings  is  still  in  being,  the  present 

cathedral  of  Naples. - A  lawyer  and  consul, 

who  resolved  to  starve  himself  to  death.  Tacit. 

4,  Ann. - A  nephew  of  Otho.  Pint. - A 

man  to  whom  Nero  granted  a  triumph,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Pisonian  conspiracy.  Tacit. 
15,  Ann.  c.  72. 

Coccygius,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus. 
Pans.  2,  c.  36. 

Cocintum,  a  promontory  of  the  Bruti,  now 
cape  Stilo. 

Cocles,  Pub.  Horat.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Por- 
senna  at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  while  his  com¬ 
panions  behind  him  were  cutting  off  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  other  shore.  When  the 
bridge  was  destroyed,  Cocles,  though  wounded 
by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into  the  Tiber, 
and  swam  across  it  with  his  arms.  A  brazen 
statue  was  raised  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vul¬ 
can,  by  the  consul  Publicola,  for  his  eminent 
services.  Lin.  2,  c.  10. —  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2. — 
Virg.  2En.  8,  v.  650. 

Cocti/k,  and  Cottia:,  certain  parts  of  the 
Alps,  called  after  Coctius,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Gaal3,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Augustus. 
Tacit.  Hist. 

CocYtus,  a  river  of  Epirus.  The  word  is 
derived  from  kookvhv,  to  weep  and  to  lament.  Its 
etymology,  the  unwholesomeness  of  its  water, 
and  above  all,  its  vicinity  to  the  Acheron,  have 
made  the  poets  call  it  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell. 

Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  297. — Paus- 1,  c.  17. - A  river 

ef  Campania,  flowing  into  the  Luciine  lake. 

Cod  Oman  us,  a  surname  of  Darius  the  third, 
Aing  of  Persia. 

CodrIda:,  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  who 
went  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  colo¬ 
nies.  Paus.  7,  c.  2. 

CodropOlis,  a  town  of  Illyricum. 

Coorus,  the  17th,  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
son  of  Melanthus.  When  the  Heraclidae  made 
war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared,  that  the 
victory  would  be  granted  to  that  nation  whose 
king  was  killed  in  battle.  The  Heraclidae  upon 
this  gave  strict  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Codrus ; 
but  the  patriotic  king  disguised  himself,  and 
attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was 
killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  victory, 
and  Codrus  was  deservedly  called  the  father  of 
Ids  country.  He  reigned  21  years,  and  was 
killed  1070  years  before  the  Christian  era.  To 
pay  greater  honour  to  his  memory,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  made  a  resolution  that  no  man  after  Co¬ 
drus  should  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
king,  and  therefore  the  government  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  perpetual  archons.  Paterc. 
1,  c.  2. — Justin.  2,  c.  6  &  7. — Pans.  1,  c.  19.  1. 

7,  e.  25. —  l  al.  Max.  5,  c.  6. - A  man  who, 

with  his  brothers,  killed  Hegesias,  tyrant  of 

Ephesus,  &c.  Poly  ten.  6,  c.  49. - A  Latin 

poet  contemporary  with  Virgil.  Virg.  Eel.  7. 

- -Another,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  whose 

poverty  became  a  proverb.  Jav.  3,  v.  203. 
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CtEcn.ius,  a  centurion.  C<es.civ.  bell. 

Ccela,  a  place  in  the  bay  of  Euboea.  Uw 
31,  c.  47. - -A  part  of  Attica.  Strab.  10. 

Ccelaleta:,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

Ccelesyria  &  Ccelosyria,  a  country  ci 
Syria,  between  mount  Libanus  and  Antiiibanus, 
where  the  Orontes  takes  its  rise.  Its  capital 

was  Damascus. - Antiochus  Cynicenus  gave 

this  name  to  that  part  of  Syria  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  as  his  share,  when  he  divided  his  father’s 
dominions  with  Grypus,  B.  C.  112.  Dionys. 
Perieg. 

Ccelia,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  Plat,  in  Syll.  The 
Coelian  family,  which  was  plebeian,  but  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  was  descended  from  Vi- 
benna  Coeles,  an  Etrurian,  who  came  to  settle 
at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus. 

Ccelius,  a  Roman,  defended  by  Cicero. — — 
Two  brothers  of  Tarraciua,  accused  of  having 
murdered  their  father  in  his  bed.  They  were 
acquitted  when  it  was  proved  that  they  were  bo* 
asleep  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  Val.  Max. 

8,  c.  1. — Plut.  in  Cic. - A  general  of  Carbo. 

- An  orator.  Td.  in  Pomp. - A  lieutenant 

of  Antony’s. - Cursor,  a  Roman  knight  in 

the  age  of  Tiberius. - A  man  who,  after 

spending  his  all  in  dissipation  and  luxury,  be¬ 
came  a  public  robber  with  his  friend  Birrhus. 

Horat.  1.  Sat.  4,  v.  69. - A  Roman  historian, 

who  flourished  B.  C.  121. - A  hill  of  Roma. 

Vid .  Cfelius. 

CcELUS  or  Uranus,  an  ancient  deity,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  father  of  Saturn,  Oceanus,  Hy¬ 
perion,  &c.  He  was  son  of  Terra,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  The  number  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  according  to  some,  amounted  to  forty-five. 
They  were  called  Titans,  and  were  so  closely 
confined  by  th4ir  father,  that  they  conspired 
against  him  and  were  supported  by  their  mother, 
who  provided  them  with  a  scythe.  Saturn 
armed  himself  with  this  scythe,  and  deprived 
his  father  of  the  organs  of  generation,  as  he 
was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Terra.  From  the 
blood  which  issued  from  the  wound,  sprang  the 
giants,  furies,  and  nymphs.  The  mutilated 
parts  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  from  them, 
and  the  foam  which  they  occasioned,  arose  Ve¬ 
nus,  the  goddess  of  beauty.  Hesiod.  <Sf c. 

Ccenus,  an  officer  of  Aloxander,  son-in-law 
to  Parmenio.  He  died  of  a  distemper,  in  his 
return  from  India.  Curt.  9,  c.  3. — Diod.  17. 

Cceranus,  a  stoic  philosopher.  Tacit.  Ann 

14,  c.  52. - A  person  slain  by  Ulysses.  Ovid 

Met.  13,  v.  157. - -A  Greek  charioteer  to  Me- 

rion.  He  was  killed  by  Hector.  Homer.  II.  17, 
v.  610. 

Coes,  a  man  of  Mitylene,  made  sovereign 
master  of  his  country,  by  Darius.  His  coun¬ 
trymen  stoned  him  to  death.  Herodot.  5,  c.  11 
&  38. 

Cceus,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  He  was 
father  of  Latona,  Asteria,  See.  by  Phoe.be.  Hesiod. 

Theog.  135  &  405. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  279. - A 

river  of  Messenia,  flowing  by  Electra.  Paus. 
4,  c.  33. 

Cog amu s,  a  river  of  Lydia.  Phn.  5,  e.  29. 

Cogidunus,  a  king  of  Britain,  faithful  to 
Rome.  Tiiivt.  Agric.  c.  14. 
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Coribus  a  nver  of  Asia,  near  Pontus. 

Coiiotts,  a  division  in  the  Romau  armies, 
insisting  of  about  600  men.  It  was  the  sixth 
part  of  a  legion,  and  consequently  its  number 
was  under  the  same  fluctuation  as  that  of  the 
legions  being  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
less. 

Coljenus,  a  king  of  Attica,  before  the  age  of 
Cecrops,  according  to  some  accounts.  Paus. 
1,  c.  31. 

Col  axes,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ora.  Flacc. 
6,  v.  48. 

Colaxais,  one  of  the  remote  ancestors  of 
the  Scythians.  Herodot.  4,  c.  5,  &c. 

Colchi,  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis, 

Colchis  and  Colciios,  a  country  of  Asia, 
at  the  south  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  east  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  north  of  Armenia,  and  west  of 
Iberia,  now  called  Mingrelia.  It  is  famous  for 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  as  the 
birth-place  of  Medea.  It  was  fruitful  in  poi¬ 
sonous  herbs,  and  produced  excellent  flax,  lire 
inhabitants  were  originally  Egyptians,  who 
settled  there  when  Sesostris  king  of  Egypt  ex¬ 
tended  his  conquests  in  the  north.  From  the 
country  arise  the  epithets  Colchns,  Colchicus,  Col- 
chiacus,  and  Medea  receives  the  name  of  Colchis. 
Juv.  6,  v.  640. — Flacc.  5,  v.  418. — Herat.  2,  od. 
13,  ▼.  8. — Strab.  11. — Ptol.  5,  c.  10. — Ovid.  Met. 
13,  v.  24.  Amor.  2,  el.  14,  v.  28. — Mela ,  1,  c. 
19.  1.  2.  c.  3. 

Colenda,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Colias,  now  Agio  Nicolo,  a  promontory  of 
Attica,  in  the  form  of  a  man’s  foot,  where 
Venus  had  a  temple.  Herodot.  8,  c.  96. 

Collatia,  a  town  on  the  Anio,  built  by  the 
people  of  Alba.  It  was  there  that  Sext.  Tar- 
quin  offered  violence  to  Lucretia.  Liv.  1,  37, 
&c. — Strab.  3. — Virg.  JLn.  6,  v.  774. 

L.  Tarquinius  CollatInus,  a  nephew  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married  Lucretia,  to 
whom  Scxt.  Tarquin  offered  violence.  He, 
with  Brutus,  drove  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
and  were  made  first  consuls.  As  he  was  one 
of  the  Tarquins,  so  much  abominated  by  all 
the  Roman  people,  he  laid  down  his  office  of 
consul,  and  retired  to  Alba  in  voluntary  ba¬ 
nishment.  Liv.  1,  c.  57.  1.  2,  c.  2. — Flor.  1, 
c.  9. - One  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

CollIna,  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  on 

Inount  Quirinalis.  Ovid.  4,  Fast.  v.  871. - 

A  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over  hills. 

- - One  of  the  original  tribes  established  by 

Romulus. 

Collucia,  a  lascivious  woman,  &c.  Juv.  6, 
v.  306. 

Jun.  Colo,  a  governor  of  Pontus,  who 
brought  Mithridates  to  the  emperor  Claudius. 
Tacit.  12,  Ann.  c.  21. 

Col5\jE,  a  place  of  Troas.  Nepos.  4,  c.  3. 

ColOne,  a  city  ofPhocis, - of  Erythraea, 

- of  Thessaly, - of  Messenia. - A  rock 

of  Asia,  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 

Colonia  Agrippina,  a  city  of  Germany 

on  the  Rhine,  now  Cologne. - Equestris,  a 

town  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  now  Noyon, - - 

Morinorum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Terrouen,  in 

Artois. - -Norbensis,  a  town  of  Spain,  now 
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Alcantara - Trajana,  or  Ulpia,  a  town  of 

Germany,  now  Kellen,  near  Cleves. - Valen- 

tia,  a  town  of  Spain,  which  now  bears  the 
same  name. 

ColOnos,  an  eminence  near  Athens,  where 
CEdipus  retired  during  his  banishment.  From 
which  circumstance  Sophocles  has  given  the 
title  of  (Kdipus  Coloneus  to  one  of  his  plays. 

Colophon,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sea,  first  built  by  Mopsus  the 
son  of  Manto,  and  colonized  by  the  sons  of 
Codrus.  It  was  the  native  country  of  Mim- 
nermus,  Meander,  and  Xenophanes,  and  one 
of  the  cities  which  disputed  for  the  honour  of 
having  given  birth  to  Flomer.  Apollo  had  a 
temple  there.  Strab.  14. — Plin.  14,  c.  20. — 
Pans.  7,  c.  3  — Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  54. — Cic.  pro 
Arch.  Poet.  8. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  8. 

Colophomus,  one  of  the  giants. 

Colosse  and  Colossis,  a  large  town  of 
Phrygia,  near  Laodicea,  of  which-  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  democratical,  and  the  first  ruler 
called  Archon.  One  of  the  first  Christian 
churches*  was  established  there,  and  one  of  St. 
Paul’s  epistles  w  as  addressed  to  it.  Plin.  21, 
c.  9. 

Colossus,  a  celebrated  brazen  image  at 
Rhodes,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Its  feet  were  upon  the 
two  moles,  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  and  ships  passed  full  sail  between  its 
legs.  It  was  70  cubits,  or  105  fee-t  high,  and 
every  thing  in  equal  proportion,  and  few  could 
clasp  round  its  thumb.  It  was  the  work  of 
Chares,  the  disciple  of  Lysippus,  and  the 
artist  was  12  years  in  making  it.  It  was  be¬ 
gun  300  years  before  Christ ;  and  after  it  had 
remained  unhurt  during  56  or  88  years,  it  was 
partly  demolished  by  an  earthquake,  224  B.  C. 
A  winding  staircase  ran  to  the  top,  from  which 
could  easily  be  discerned  the  shores  of  Syria, 
and  the  ships  that  sailed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  wrere  hung  on 
the  neck  of  the  statue.  It  remained  in  ruins 
for  the  space  of  894  years  ;  and  the  Rhodians, 
who  had  received  several  large  contributions 
to  repair  it,  divided  the  money  amoug  them¬ 
selves,  and  frustrated  the  expectations  of  the 
donors,  by  saying  that  the  oracle  of  Dolphi 
forbad  them  to  raise  it  up  again  from  its  ruins. 
In  the  year  672  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was 
sold  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  masters  of  the 
island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  loaded  900 
camels  with  the  brass,  whose  value  has  been 
estimated  at  36,000  pounds,  English  money. 

Coi.otes,  a  Teian  painter,  disciple  of  Phi¬ 
dias.  Plin.  35,  c.  8. - A  disciple  of  Epic¬ 
tetus.-- - A  follower  of  Epicurus,  accused  of 

ignorance  by  Pint. - A  sculptor,  who  made 

a  statue  of  Aesculapius.  Strab.  8. 

Colpe,  a  city  of  Ionia.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Colubraria,  uowr  Monte  Colubre,  a  small 
island  at  the  east  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ophiusa.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Columba,  a  dove,  the  symbol  of  Venus 
amoug  the  poets.  This  bird  was  sacred  to 
j  Venus,  and  received  divine  honours  in  Syria. 

J  Dove6  disappeared  once  every  year  at  Eryx, 
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where  Venus  had  a  temple,  and  they  were  said 
to  accompany  the  goddess  to  Lybia,  whither 
she  went  to  pass  nine  days,  after  which  they 
returned.  Doves  were  supposed  to  give  ora¬ 
cles  in  the  oaks  of  the  forest  of  Dodona 
Tibull.  1,  el.  7,  v.  17.—  &Han.  V.  H.  1,  c.  15. 

,  Columella,  (L.  Jun.  Moderatus),  a  native 
of  Gades,  who  wrote  among  other  works,  12 
books  on  agriculture,  of  which  the  tenth’  on 
gardening,  is  in  verse  The  style  is  elegant, 
»nd  the  work  displays  the  genius  of  a  naturalist, 
and  the  labours  of  an  accurate  observer.  The 
best  edition  of  Columella  is  that  of  Gesner,  2 
vols.  4to.  Lips.  173b,  and  reprinted  there  1772. 

Columns  Herculis,  a  name  given  to  two 
mountains  on  the  extremest  parts  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean. 

1  hey  were  called  Calpe  and  Abyla,  the  former 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  latter  on  the 
side  of  Africa,  at  the  distance  of  only  18 
miles.  They  are  reckoned  the  boundaries  of 
ihe  labours  of  Hercules,  and  they*  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  joined,  till  the  hero  sepa¬ 
rated  them,  and  opened  a  communication  he- 
.ween  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas. 
— — Protei,  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  or  the 
extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Proteus.  Alexandria 
was  supposed  to  be  built  near  them,  though 
Homer  places  them  in  the  island  Pharos.  Odys. 

4,  v.  351. — Virg.  Mn.  11,  v.  262. 

Coluthus,  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt, 
who  wrote  a  short  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen, 
in  imitation  of  Homer.  The  composition  re¬ 
mained  long  unknown,  till  it  was  discovered 
at  Lycopolis  in  the  15th  century,  by  the 
learned  cardinal  Bessarion.  Coluthus  was,  as 
some  suppose,  a  contemporary  of  Tryphiodorus. 
Colyttus,  a  tribe  of  Athens. 

ComagEna,  a  part  of  Syria  above  Cilicia, 
oh  the  east,  extending  as  far  as  the  Euphrates. 
Strab.  11  &  17. 

Com  an  a,  (orum),  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  temple  of  Bellona,  where  there 
were  above  6000  ministe 's  of  both  sexes.  The 
chief  priest  among  them  was  very  powerful, 
and  knew  no  superior  but  the  king  of  the 
country.  This  high  office  was  generally  con¬ 
ferred  upon  one  of  the  royal  family.  Flacc.  7, 
v.  636. — Strab.  12. 

Comania,  a  country  of  Asia. 

Comari,  a  people  of  Asia.  Mela,  1,  c.  2. 
Comarus,  a  port  in  the  bay  of  Ambracia 
near  Nicopolis. 

Comastus,  a  place  of  Persia. 

Combabus,  a  favourite  of  Stratonice,  wife  of 
Antiochus. 

Combe,  a  daughter  of  Ophius,  who  first  in 
vented  a  brazen  suit  of  armour.  She  was 
changed  into  a  bird,  and  escaped  from  her 
children,  who  had  conspired  to  murder  her. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  382. 

Combi  and  Ombi,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the 
Nile.  Juv.  15,  v.  35. 

Combrea,  a  town  near  Pallene.  Herodoi.  7, 
c.  123. 

Com  but  is,  a  general  uader  Brennus.  Paus. 

10,  c.  22. 

ComEtes,  the  father  of  Asterion,  and  one  I 
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of  the  Argonauts.  Flacc.  1,  v.  S56 _ -One 

of  the  Centaurs,  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Piri- 

thous.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  284 _ A  man 

killed  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 

Paris.  8,  c.  45. - One  of  the  Magi,  intimate 

with  Cambyses  king  of  Persia.  Justin.  l,c.  9. 

- An  adulterer  of  AZgiale. - A  son  of 

Orestes. 

Cometho,  a  daughter  of  Pterilaus,  who  de 
prived  her  father  of  a  golden  hair  in  his  head, 
upon  which  depended  his  fate.  She  was  put 
"o  death  by  Amphitryon  for  her  perfidy.  Apol- 
bid.  2,  c.  4. 

Q.  Com  In  r  us,  a  Roman  knight,  who  wrote 
-orp^  illiberal  verses  against  Tiberius.  Tacit. 
4,  Ann.  c.  31. 

Comitia,  (orum),  an  assembly  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  people.  The  word  is  derived  from  Comi. 
tium,  the  place  where  they  were  convened, 
quasi  a  cum  eunda.  l'he  Comitium  was  a  large 
hall,  which  was  left  uncovered  at  the  top,  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  repubiic ;  so  that  the  as¬ 
sembly  was  often  dissolving  in  rainy  weather. 
The  Comitia  were  called,  some  consular ia,  for 
the  election  of  the  consuls  ;  others  preetoria,  for 
the  election  of  prmtors,  &cc.  These  assemblies 
were  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Comitia,  Curiata,  Centuviata,  and  Tributa  The 
Curiata  was  when  the  people  gave  their  votes 
by  curiae  The  Centuriata  were  not  convened 
in  later  times.  [  Vul  Centuria .]  Another  as¬ 
sembly  was  called  Comitia  tributa,  where  the 
votes  were  received  from  the  whole  tribes  to¬ 
gether.  At  first  the  Roman  people  were  di¬ 
vided  only  into  three  tribes  ;  but  as  their  num¬ 
bers  increased,  the  tribes  were  at  last  swelled 
to  35.  The  object  of  these  assemblies  was  the 
electing  of  magistrates,  and  all  the  public 
officers  of  state.  They  could  be  dissolved  oy 
one  of  the  tribunes,  if  he  differed  in  opinion 
from  the  rest  of  his  colleagues.  If  one  among 
the  people  was  taken  with  the  falling  sickness 
the  whole  assembly  was  immediately  dissolved, 
whence  that  disease  is  called  morh ^  comitalis. 
After  the  custom  of  giving  their  votes  vim  voce 
had  been  abolished,  every  one  of  the  assembly 
m  enacting  of  a  law,  was  presented  with  two 
ballots,  on  one  of  which  were  the  letters  U.  R. 
that  is,  uti  rogas,  be  it  as  it  is  required;  on 
the  other  was  an  A.  that  is  antiquo,  which 
bears  the  same  meaning  as  antiquum  volo,  I  for¬ 
bid  it,  the  old  law  is  more  preferable.  If  the 
number  of  ballots  with  U.  R.  was  superior  to 
the  A’a,  the  law  was  approved  constitutionally  ; 
if  not  it  was  rejected.  Only  the  chief  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  sometimes  the  pontifices,  had 
the  privilege  of  convening  these  assemblies. 
There  were  only  these  eight  of  the  magistrates 
who  had  the  power  of  proposing  a  law,  the 
consuls,  the  dictator,  the  praetor,  the  interrex, 
the  decemvirs,  the  military  tribunes,  the 
kings,  and  the  triumvirs.  They  were  called. 
majores  magistratus ;  to  whom  one  of  the  mi¬ 
nor  es  magistrate  was  added,  the  tribune  ol 
the  people. 

Comius,  a  man  appointed  king  over  the 
Attrebates,  by  J .  Caesar,  for  nis  services.  Cats, 
bell.  G.  4,  c.  21. 
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CommGdus,  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus)  son 
of  M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
Roman  empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel,  and 
fond  of  indulging  his  licentious  propensities ; 
and  regardless  of  the  instructions  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  of  the  decencies  of  nature,  he  cor¬ 
rupted  his  own  sisters,  and  kept  300  women, 
and  as  many  boys,  for  his  illicit  pleasures. 
Desirous  to  be  called  Hercules,  like  that  hero 
he  adorned  his  shoulders  with  a  lion  s  skin, 
and  armed  his  hand  with  a  knotted  club.  He 
showed  himself  naked  in  public,  and  fought 
with  the  gladiators,  and  boasted  of  his  dexte¬ 
rity  in  killing  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre.  He  required  divine  honours  from  the 
senate,  and  they  were  granted.  He  was  wont 
to  put  such  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  dust 
in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bare¬ 
headed  in  the  sun-shine,  his  head  glittered  as 
if  surrounded  with  sun-beams.  Martia,  one 
of  lifs  concubines,  whose  death  he  had  pre¬ 
pared.  poisoned  him  j  but  as  the  poison  did 
not  quickly  operate,  he  was  strangled  by  a 
wrestler.  He  died  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  13th  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  192.^  It  has 
been  observed,  that  he  never  trusted  himself  to 
a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his  beard,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Herodian. 

Commoris,  a  village  of  Cilicia.  Cic.  Fam. 
15,  ep.  4. 

Comon,  a  general  of  Messenia.  Paus.  4,  c. 
26. 

CoMrlTAT.iA,  festivals  celebrated  by  the 
Romans  the  12th  of  January  and  the  6tli  of 
March,  in  the  cross  ways,  in  honour  of  the 
household  gods  called  Lares,  larquin  the 
Proud  first  instituted  them,  on  acount  of  an 
oracle  which  ordered  him  to  offer  heads  to  the 
Lares.  He  sacrificed  to  them  human  victims  : 
but  J.  Brutus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  thought  sufficient  to  offer  them  only 
poppy  heads,  and  men  of  . straw.  The  slaves 
were  generally  the  ministers,  and  during  the 
celebration  they  enjoyeo  their  freedom.  Varro 
de  L.  L.  5,  c.  13.— Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  140.— 

Dionys .  Hal.  4.  ... 

Compsa,  now  Consa,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini, 
in  Italy,  at  the  east  of  Vesuvius. 

Compsatus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into 
the  lake  Bistonis.  Herodot.  7 ,  c.  109. 

Compusa,  a  town  of  Bithynia. 

Comum,  now  Coma,  a  town  at  the  north  of 
Insubria,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  Como,  in 
the  modem  duchy  of  Milan.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Novo  Comum  by  J.  Csesar, 
who  transplanted  a  colony  there,  though  it  re¬ 
sumed  its  ancient  name.  It  was  the  birtli- 
Dlace  of  the  younger  Pliny.  Plin.o,  z.  18.  Liv. 
34,  c.  36  &  37. — Suet,  in  Jul.  28. — Plin.  1,  ep. 
3. — Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep.  35. 

Comus,  the  god  of  revelry,  feasting,  and 
nocturnal  entertainments.  During  his  festivals 
jnen  and  women  exchanged  each  others  dress. 
He  was  represented  as  a  young  and  drunken 
fian,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  his  head, 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  falling. 
He  is  more  generally  seen  sleeping  upon  his 
mgs,  and  turning  himself  when  the  heat  of  the 


falling  torch  scorched  his  side.  Philostrat. 
Icon. — Plat.  Qiurst.  Rom. 

Concant,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  lived  ckieflj 
on  milk  mixed  with  horses’  blood.  Horat.  $ 
od.  4,  v.  34. 

Con cerda,  a  town  belonging  to  Venice  in 
Italy. 

Concordia,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  con¬ 
cord  at  Rome,  to  whom  Camillus  first  raised  a 
temple  in  the  capitol,  where  the  magistrates 
often  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  She  had,  besides  this,  other  temples 
and  statues,  and  was  addressed  to  promote  the 
peace  and  union  of  families,  and  citizens. 
Pint,  in  Camill. — Plin.  33,  c.  1. — Cic.  pro 
Domo . 

Condate,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Rennes. 

Condalus,  an  avaricious  officer,  6cc.  Aris- 
tot.  Polit. 

Condivicnum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Nantes. 

CondochAtes,  a  river  of  India,  flowing  into 
the  Ganges. 

CondrUsi,  a  people  of  Belgium.  Ctzs.  bell. 
G.  4,  c.  6. 

QondYlia,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c. 

23. 

Cone,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  tn© 
Ister.  Lucan.  3,  v.  200. 

ConetodOnus  and  Cotuatus,  two  despe¬ 
rate  Gauls  who  raised  their  countrymen  against 
Rome,  &«.  Cas.  bell.  G.  7,  c.  3. 

Confluent es,  a  town  at  the  confluence  of 
Moselle  and  Rhine. 

Confucius,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  as  much 
honoured  among  his  countrymen  as  a  monarch. 
He  died  about  479  years  B.  C. 

CongEdus,  a  river  of  Spain.  Martial.  1, 
ep.  50,  v.  9. 

Conii,  a  people  of  Spain. 

Conis ai.tus,  a  god  worshipped  at  Athens, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  Priapus  at  Lamp- 
sacus.  Strab.  3. 

Conisci,  a  people  of  Spain. 

ConnIdas,  the  preceptor  of  Theseus,  in 
whose  honour  the  Athenians  instituted  a  festi¬ 
val  called  Connideia.  It  was  then  usual  to  sa¬ 
crifice  to  him  a  ram.  Plut.  in  Thes. 

Co  non,  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son  of 
Timotheus.  He  was  made  governor  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  defeated  in 
a  naval  battle  by  Lysander,  near  the  ASgos- 
potamos.  He  retired  into  voluntary  banish¬ 
ment  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  by  whose 
assistance  he  freed  his  country  from  slavery. 
He  defeated  the  Spartans  near  Cnidos,  in  an 
engagement  where  Pisander,  the  enemy’s  ad 
miral,  was  killed.  By  his  means  the  Athe¬ 
nians  fortified  their  city  with  a  strong  wall, 
and  attempted  to  recover  Ionia  and  Ailolia. 
He  was  perfidiously  betrayed  by  a  Persian, 
and  died  in  prison,  B.  C.  393.  C.  Nep.  in 

vita. — Plut.  in  Lys.  S\  Artax. — Isocrates. - A 

Greek  astronomer  of  Samos,  who,  to  gain  the 
favour  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  publicly  declared 
that  the  queen’s  locks,  which  had  been  dedi¬ 
cated  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  had  since 
disappeared,  were  become  a  constellation. 


c  o 

He  w vs  intimate  with  Archimedes,  and  flou¬ 
rished  247  B.  C.  Catull.  67. — Virg.  Eel.  3,  v 
10. — —A  Grecian  mytliologist,  in  the  age  of 
Julias  C<esar,  who  wrote  a  book  which  con¬ 
tained  40  fables,  still  extant. - There  was  a 

treatise  written  on  Italy  by  a  man  of  the  same 
same. 

Consentes,  the  name  which  the  Romans 
ij'ave  to  the  twelve  superior  gods,  the  Dii  ma 
•\rrum  gentium.  The  wrord  signifies  as  much  as 
umsentientes,  that  is,  who  consented  to  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  Jupiter’s  council.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  whose  names  Ennius  has 
mefly  expressed  in  these  lines : 

hno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus, 
Mars, 

Mercurius,  Jovi,  Ne])tunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

Varro  de  R.  R. 

Consentia,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the 
iratii.  Liv.  8,  c.  24. 

Considius  A£quus,  a  Roman  knight,  &c.  . 

nacit. - Caius,  one  of  Pompey’s  adherents,  I 

tc.  Cers.  bell.  Civ.  2,  c.  23.  * 

Consilinum,  a  town  of  Italy.  }Ida,  2,  c 

'• 

Const  an  s,  a  son  of  Constantina.  Vid.  Con- 
tan  tin  us. 

Constantia,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
lonstantine,  who  married  the  emperor  Gra- 
ian. 

Conlt  ant  in  a,  a  princess,  wife  of  the  etn- 

'firor  G  alius. - Another. 

ConstantinopOeis,  formerly  Byzantium, 
he  capital  of  Thrace,  a  noble  and  magnificent 
ity,  built  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  so- 
?mnly  dedicated  A.  D.  330.  It  was  the  ca- 
ital  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  and  was 
ailed,  after  its  foundation,  Roma  nova,  on  ac- 
ount  of  its  greatness,  which  seemed  to  rival 
tome.  The  hearty  of  its  situation,  with  all 
s  conveniences,  have  been  the  admiration  of 
very  age.  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands 
f  Mahomet  the  2d,  the  28th  of  May,  1453. 
ConstantInus,  surnamed  the  Great,  from 
ie  greatness  of  his  exploits,  was  son  of  Con- 
:antius.  As  soon  as  he  became  independent, 
e  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  made 
’ar  against  Licinius,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
olleague  on  the  throne,  because  he  was  cruel 
id  ambitious.  He  conquered  him,  and 
iliged  him  to  lay  aside  the  imperial  power, 
is  said,  that  as  he  was  going  to  fight  against 
faxentius,  one  of  his  rivals,  he  saw  a  cross  in 
ie  sky,  with  this  inscription,  cv  tovtcj  vuca, 
hoc  vince.  From  this  circumstance  he  be- 
rne  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  obtained 
i  easy  victory,  ever  after  adopting  a  cross,  or 
harum,  as  his  standard.  After  the  death  of 
loc'etian,  Maximian,  Maxentius,  Maximinus, 
id  "Licinius,  who  had  reigned  together  in  a 
bordinate  manner,  Constantine  became  sole 
iperor,  and  began  to  reform  the  state.  He 
mded  a  .city  in  a  most  eligible  situation, 
;ere  old  Byzantium  formerly  stood,  and 
l’ed  it  by  his  own  name,  Consfantinopolis. 
uJ. sr  lie  transported  part  of  the  Roman  se¬ 
lect 
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nate;  and,  by  keeping  his  conrt  there,  he 
made  it  the  rival  of  Rome,  in  population  and 
magnificence.  From  that  time  the  two  irnpe 
rial  cities  began  to  look  upon  each  other  with 
an  eye  of  envy;  and  soon  after  the  age  of 
Constantine,  a  separation  was  made  of  the  two 
empires,  and  Rome  wms  called  the  capital  of 
the  western,  and  Constantinopolis  was  called 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  dominions  of  Rome. 
a  he  emperor  has  been  distinguished  for  per¬ 


sonal  courage,  and  praised  for  the  protection 
he  extended  to  the  Christians.  He  at  first 
persecuted  the  Arians,  but  afterwards  inclined 
to  their  opinions;  and  his  murder  of  his  son 
Cnspus  has  been  deservedly  censured  Bv 
removing  the  Roman  legions  from  the  garrisons 
on  the  rivers,  he  opened  an  easy  passage  to 
the  barbarians,  and  rendered  his  soldiers  un- 
vvarlike.  He  defeated  100,000  Goths,  and 
received  into  his  territories  300,000  Sarma- 
tians,  who  had  been  banished  by  their  slaves 
and  gave  them  ground  to  cultivate.  Constantine 
was  learned,  and  preached,  as  well  as  com¬ 
posed  many  sermons,  one  of  which  remains. 
He  died  A.  D.  337,  after  a  reign  of  31  years 
of  the  greatest  glory  and  success.  He  left 
three  sons,  Constantinus,  Constans,  and  Con¬ 
stantins,  among  whom  he  divided  his  empire. 
The  first,  who  had  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain 
tor  his  portion  was  conquered  by  the  armies 
of  his  brother  Constans,  and  killed  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  340.  Magnentius,  the 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  Rhmtia,  mur¬ 
dered  Constans  in  his  bed,  after  a  reign  of  13 
years  over  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illyricum ;  and 
Constantius,  thm  only  surviving  brother,  now 
become  the  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  353,  punished 
his  brother  s  murderer,  and  gave  way  to  cruelty 
and  oppression.  He  visited  Rome,  where  lie 
displayed  a  triumph,  and  died  in  his  march 
against  Julian,  who  had  been  proclaimed  in¬ 
dependent  emperor  by  his  soldiers. _ The 

name  of  Constantine  was  very  common  to  the 

emperors  of  the  east,  at  a  later  period. _ A 

private  soldier  in  Britain,  raised,  on  account  of 

ins  name,  to  the  imperial  dignity _ A  ee- 

neral  of  Belisarius.  *  g 

97?i™NTJUS,  Chlorus’  of  Eutropius, 
and  father  of  the  great  Constantine,  merited 
the  title  .of  Cesar,  which  he  obtained,  by  his 
victories  in  Britain  and  Germany.  He  became 
the  coHeague  of  Galerius,  on  the  abdication  of 
Dioclesian ;  and  after  bearing  the  character  of 
a  humane  and  benevolent  prince,  he  died  at 
J°lk’  and  ma-de  his  son  Lis  successor,  A.  D. 

t/w  S^°nd  S°n  0f  Constantine  the 

f  ,  at‘  ruL  C onstantinus. - The  father  of 

Juhan  and  Gallus  was  son  of  Constantius  by 
Theodora  and  died  A.  D.  537 - \  Roman 

^ra  f°Tfr  Nyssa’  wh0  married  Placidia,  the  - 
sister  of  Hononus,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 

peror,  an  honour  lie  enjoyed  only  seven  months. 
He  died  universally  regretted,  421  A.  D.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Valentinian  in  the 

west. - -One  of  the  servants  of  Attilla 

Consuales  Ludi  or  Consualia,  festivals 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  Consus,  the  god  of 
counsel,  whose  altar  Romulus  discovered 
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under  the  ground.  This  altar  was  always 
covered,  except  at  the  festival,  when  a  mule 
was  sacrificed,  and  games  and  horse-races  ex¬ 
hibited  in  honour  of  Neptune.  It  was  during 
these  festivals  that  Romulus  carried  away  the 
Sabine  women  who  had  assembled  to  be  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  games.  They  were  first  instituted 
by  Romulus.  Some  say  that  Romulus  only 
regulated  and  re-instituted  them  after  they  had 
been  before  established  by  Evander.  During 
the  celebration,  which  happened  about  the 
middle  of  August,  the  horses  were  exempted 
from  all  labours,  and  were  led  through  the 
streets  adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers. 

Consiji,,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  with  regal 
authority  for  the  space  of  one  year.  There 
jvere  two  consuls,  a  consulendo,  and  annually 
chosen  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  two  first 
consuls  were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  chosen  A.  U.  C.  244,  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  first  times  of 
ihe  republic,  the  two  consuls  were  always 
chosen  from  patrician  families,  or  noblemen  ; 
but  the  people  obtained  the  privilege,  A.  U.  C. 
388,  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  their 
•wn  body;  and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians. 
*^he  first  consul  among  the  plebeians  was  L. 
“extius.  It  was  required  that  every  can¬ 
didate  for  the  consulship  should  be  43  years  of 
age,  called  legitimum  tempus.  He  was  always 
•>o  appear  at  the  election  as  a  private  man, 
without  a  retinue;  and  it  was  requisite,  before 
ag  canvassed  for  the  office,  to  have  discharged 
tne  functions  of  quaestor,  edile,  and  praetor. 
Sometimes  these  qualifications  were  dis¬ 
regarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was  made  a  consul 
in  his  23d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his  24th.  Young 
Marius,  Pompey,  and  Augustus,  were  also 
under  the  proper  age  when  they  were  invested 
with  the  office,  and  Pompey  had  never  been 
quaestor  or  praetor.  The  power  of  the  consuls 
wras  unbounded,  and  they  knew  no  superior 
but  the  gods  and  the  laws ;  but  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  their  office,  their  conduct  was 
minutely  scrutinized  by  the  people,  and  misbe¬ 
haviour  was  often  punished  by  the  laws.  The 
Cadge  of  their  office  was  the  prcetexta,  a  robe 
fringed  with  purple,  afterwards  exchanged  for 
the  toga  picta  or  palmata.  They  were  preceded 
by  12  lictors,  carrying  the  fasces  or  bundle  of 
sticks,  in  the  middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe. 
The  axe,  as  being  the  characteristic  rather  of 
tyranny  than  of  freedom  was  taken  away  from 
the  fasces  by  Valerius  Poplicola,  but  it  was  re¬ 
stored  by  his  successor.  They  took  it  by 
turns,  monthly,  to  be  preceded  by  the  lictors 
while  at  Rome,  lest  the  appearance  of  two 
persons  with  the  badges  of  royal  authority, 
should  raise  apprehensions  in  the  multitude. 
While  one  appeared  publicly  in  state,  only  a 
crier  walked  before  the  other,  and  the  lictors 
followed  behind  without  the  fasces.  Their  au¬ 
thority  was '  equal ;  yet  the  Valerian  law  gave 
the  right  of  priority  to  the  older,  and  the 
Julian  law  to  him  wrho  had  the  most  children, 
and  he  was  generally  called  consul  majm •  or 
prior.  As  their  power  wras  absolute,  they  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  senate,  and  could  convene  and 
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dismiss  k  at  pleasure.  The  senators  were 
their  counsellors  ;  and  among  the  Romans,  the, 
manner  of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the 
name  of  the  consuls,  and  by  M.  Tull.  Ciceroni 
L.  Antonio  Consulibas  for  instance,  the  year 
)f  Rome  689  was  always  understood.  This 
custom  lasted  from  the  year  of  Rome  244  till 
the  year  1294,  or  541st  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  wdien  the  consulai  office  was  totally  sup¬ 
pressed  by  Justinian.  In  public  assemblies 
the  consuls  sat  in  ivory  chairs,  and  held  in 
their  hands  an  ivory  w  and,  called  scipio  ebur- 
neus,  which  had  an  eagle  on  its  top,  as  a  sign 
of  dignity  and  power.  When  they  had  drawn 
by  lot  the  provinces  over  which  they  wrere  tc 
preside  during  their  consulship,  they  went  tc 
the  capitol  to  offer  their  prayers  to  the  gods, 
and  entreat  them  to  protect  the  republic  :  aftei 
this  they  departed  from  the  city,  arrayed  in 
their  military  dress,  and  preceded  by  the 
lictors.  Sometimes  the  provinces  were  as¬ 
signed  them,  without  drawing  by  lot,  by  the 
will  and  appointment  of  the  senators,  At  theii 
departure,  they  w^ere  provided  by  the  state 
writh  whatever  was  requisite  during  their  ex¬ 
pedition.  In  their  provinces  they  were  botl: 
attended  by  the  12  lictors,  and  equally  in¬ 
vested  with  regal  authority.  They  were  noi 
permitted  to  return  to  Rome  without  the 
special  command  of  the  senate,  and  the) 
always  remained  in  the  province  till  the) 
arrival  of  their  successor.  At  their  return  the) 
harangued  the  people,  and  solemnly  protester: 
that  they  had  done  nothing  against  the  laws 
or  interest  of  their  country,  but  had  faithfully 
and  diligently  endeavoured  to  promote  tin 
greatness  and  welfare  of  the  state.  No  mar 
could  be  consul  two  following  years ;  yet  this 
institution  wTas  sometimes  broken,  and  we  fine 
Marius  re-elected  consul,  after  the  expiratioi 
of  his  office,  during  the  Cimbrian  wrar.  Th< 
office  of  consul,  so  dignified  during  the  times  o 
the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title  unde 
the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  au 
thority  but  the  useless  ensigns  of  origina 
dignity.  Even  the  office  of  consul,  which  wa: 
originally  annual,  wras  reduced  to  two  or  thre< 
months  by  J.  Caesar ;  but  they  who  were  ad 
mitted  on  the  first  of  January  denominated  tin 
year,  and  were  called  ordinarii.  Their  sue 
cessors,  during  the  year,  were  distinguislie< 
by  the  name  of  suffecti.  Tiberius  and  Claudiu 
abridged  the  time  of  the  consulship,  and  th< 
emperor  Commodus  made  no  less  than  25  con 
suls  in  one  year.  Constantine  the  Great  re 
newed  the  original  institution,  and  permitte* 

them  to  be  a  whole  year  in  office.- - Here  i 

annexed  a  list  of  the  consuls  from  the  esta 
blishment  of  the  consular  power  to  the  battl 
of  Actium,  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  th 
authority  of  the  consuls  was  totally  ea 
tinguislied. 

The  two  first  consuls,  chosen  about  th 
middle  of  June,  A.  U.  C.  24-1,  were  L.  Jui 
Brutus,  and  L.  Tarq.  Collatinus.  Collatinl 
retired  from  Rome  as  being  of  the  family  < 
the  Tarquins,  and  Pub.  Valerius  was  chosen  i 
his  room.  When  Brutus  was  killed  in  bntt 
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i.  Lucretius  was  elected  to  succeed  him  ;  and 
er  the  death  of  Lucretius,  Marcus  Horatius 
is  chosen  for  the  rest  of  the  year  with  Va- 
ius  Publieola.  The  first  consulship  lasted 
out  16  months,  during  which  the  Romans 
,  lght  against  the  Tarquins,  and  the  capitol 
is  dedicated. 

A.  U.  C.  246.  Pub.  Valerius  Publieola  2. 
t.  Lucretius.  Porsenna  supported  the  claims 
,  Tarquin.  The  noble  actions  of  Codes, 
sevola,  and  Cloelia. 

- -  247.  P.  Lucretius,  or  M.  Horatius ; 

Valer.  Publieola  3.  The  vain  efforts  of  Por- 
nDa  continued. 

;  — — -  248.  Sp.  Laitius;  T.  Herminius. 

ictories  over  the  Sabines. 

-  249.  M.  Valerius ;  P.  Postumius. 

ars  with  the  Sabines  continued. 

- —  250.  P.  Valerius  4;  T.  Lucre- 


•is  2. 

— - — . - 251.  Agrippa  Menenius ;  P.  Pos- 

nius  2.  The  death  of  Publieola. 

-  252.  Opiter  Virginius  ;  Sp.  Cas¬ 
ts.  Sabine  war. 

-  253.  Postumius  Cominius ;  T. 

irtius.  A  conspiracy  of  slaves  at  Rome. 
- 254.  Serv.  Sulpicius ;  Manius 


illius. 

— - -  255.  P.  Veturius  Geminus ;  T. 

,butius  Elva. 

-  256.  T.  Lartius  2 ;  L.  Clcelius. 

ar  with  the  Latins. 

- 257.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  ; 

.  Minucius. 

- 258.  Aulus  Postumius;  Tit. 

irginius.  The  battle  of  Regillas. 

-  259.  Ap.  Claudius ;  P.  Servilius. 

rar  with  the  Volsci. 

- 260.  A.  Virginius  ;  T.  Veturius  ; 

le  dissatisfied  people  retire  to  Mons  Sacer. 

- 261.  Postumius  Cominius  2 ;  Sp. 

issius  2.  A  reconciliation  between  the 
uate  and  people,  and  the  election  of  the 
ibunes. 


A.  TJ.  C.  272.  Q,  Fabius  2;  C.  Julius 
War  with  the  JEqui. 

- 273.  Casso  Fabius  2  ;  Sp.  Furius. 

War  continued  with  the  JEqui  and  Veientes. 
t  274.  M.  Fabius  2  ;  Cn.  Manlius. 

Victory  over  the  Hernici. 

-  275.  Caso  Fabius  3  ;  A.  Vir¬ 
ginius.  The  march  of  the  Fabii  to  the  river 
Cremera. 

-  276.  L.  .Emilius  2  ;  C.  Servilius. 

The  wars  continued  against  the  neighbouring 
states. 

-  277 .  C.  Horatius ;  T.  Menenius. 

The  defeat  and  death  of  the  300  Fabii. 

- -  278.  Sp.  Servilius;  Aul.  Vir¬ 
ginius.  Menenius  brought  to  his  trial  for  the 
defeat  of  the  armies  under  him. 

- 279.  C.  Nautius  ;  P.  Valerius. 

-  280.  L.  Furius ;  C.  Manlius. 

A  truce  of  40  years  granted  to  the  Veientes. 

281.  L.  JEmilius  3 ;  Virginius 
or  Vopiscus  Julius.  The  tribune  Genutius 
murdered  in  his  bed  for  his  seditions. 

-  282.  L.  Pinarius  ;  P.  Furius. 

-  283.  Ap.  Claudius ;  T.  Quin- 

tius.  The  Roman  army  suffered  themselves  to 
be  defeated  by  the  Volsci,  on  account  of  their 
hatred  to  Appius,  while  his  colleague  is  boldly 
and  cheerfully  obeyed  against  the  ^Equi. 

-  284.  L.  Valerius  2 ;  Tib.  .Emi- 

lius.  Appius  is  cited  to  take  his  trial  before 
the  people,  and  dies  before  the  day  of  trial. 

— — -  285.  T.  Numicius  Priscus;  A. 

Virginius. 

-  286.  T.  Quintius  2 ;  Q.  Servi¬ 
lius. 

-  287.  Tib.  iEmilius  2  ;  Q.  Fa¬ 
bius. 

-  288.  Q.  Servilius  2 ;  Sp.  Postu¬ 
mius. 

-  289.  Q.  Fabius  2 ;  T.  Quintius 

3.  In  the  census  made  this  year,  which  was 
the  ninth,  there  were  found  124,214  citizens 
in  Rome. 


—  -  262.  T.  Geganius;  P.  Muni- 

us.  A  famine  at  Rome. 

-  263.  M.  Minucius  2  ;  Aul.  Sem- 

onius  2.  The  haughty  behaviour  of  Corio- 
nus  to  the  populace. 

-  264  Q.  Sulpitius  Camerinus ; 

).  Lartius  Flavus  2.  Coriolanus  retires  to 
e  Volsci. 

-  265.  C.  Julius ;  P.  Pinarius. 

le  Volsci  make  declarations  of  war. 

- - 266.  Sp.  Nautius;  Sex.  Fu- 

is.  Coriolanus  fomi3  the  siege  of  Rome, 
e  retires  at  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  and 
ife,  and  dies. 

- 267.  T.  Sicinius ;  C.  Aquilius. 

ie  Volsci  defeated. 

-  268.  Sp.  Cassius  3 ;  Proculus 

irginius.  Cassius  aspires  to  tyranny. 

- 269.  Serv.  Cornelius;  Q.  Fa- 

us.  Cassius  is  condemned,  and  thrown 
wn  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

—  -  270.  L.  JEmilius  ;  Caso  Fabius. 

I  ie  Equi  and  Volsci  defeated. 

- - 271.  M.  Fabius  ;  L.  Valerius. 


-  290.  Aul.  Postumius;  Sp.  Fu¬ 
rius. 

-  291.  L.  .Ebutius  ;  P.  Servilius. 

A  plague  at  Rome. 

• - '292.  T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  ; 

T.  Veturius  Geminus. 

-  293.  P.  Volumnius  ;  Serv.  Sul¬ 
picius.  Dreadful  prodigies  at  Rome,  and  se¬ 
ditions. 

-  294.  C.  Claudius ;  P.  Valerius 

2.  A  Sabine  seizes  the  Capitol,  and  is  de¬ 
feated  and  killed.  Valerius  is  killed  in  an  en¬ 
gagement,  and  Cincinnatus  is  taken  from  the 
plough,  and  made  dictator ;  he  quelled  the 
dissensions  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  hi» 
farm. 

-  295.  Q.  Fabius  3  ;  L.  Cornelia* *. 

The  census  made  the  Romans  amount  to 
132  049. 

-  296.  L.  Minucius  ;  C.  Nautius  £. 

M  inucius  is  besieged  in  his  camp  by  the  JEqui ; 
and  Cincinnatus  being  elected  dictator,  de¬ 
livers  him,  obtains  a  victory,  and  lays  down 
his  power  16  days  after  his  election. 
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c  o 


c  o 


A.  U.  C.  297.  Q.  Minocius  ;  C  Horatius. 

War  with  the  JEqui  and  Sabines.  Ten  tri¬ 
bunes  elected  instead  of  five. 

— — -  298.  M.  Valerius  ;  Sp.  Virginius. 

- -  299.  T.  Romilius  ;  C.  Veturius. 

-  300.  Sp.  Tarpeius  ;  A.  Aterius. 

— - 301.  P.  Curiatius  ;  Sex.  Quin- 

tilius. 


• - 302.  C.  Menenius  ;  P.  Cestius 

Capitolinus.  The  Decemvirs  reduce  the  laws 
into  twelve  tables. 


-  303.  Ap.  Claudius  ;  T.  Genu- 

tius ;  P.  Cestius,  &c.  The  Decemvirs  assume 


the  reins  of  government,  and  preside  with  con¬ 
sular  power. 

- 304  and  305.  Ap.  Claudius  ;  Q. 

I'abius  Vibulanus;  M.  Cornelius,  &c.  'The 
Decemvirs  continued.  They  act  with  violence. 
Appius  endeavours  to  take  possession  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  is  killed  by  her  father.  The  De¬ 
cemvirs  abolished. 

— - 306.  Valerius  Potitus  ;  M.  Ho- 

ratius  Barbatus.  Appius  is  summoned  to  take 
Ins  trial.  He  dies  in  prison,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Decemvirs  are  banished. 

-  307.  Lart.  Hermiuius ;  T.  Yir¬ 
ginius. 


- 308.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus; 

C.  Julius.  Domestic  troubles. 

— - - 309.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  4  ; 

Agrippa  Furius.  The  AEqui  and  Volsci  come 
near  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  are  defeated. 

- 310.  M.  Genucius;  C.  Curtius. 

A  law  passed  to  permit  the  patrician  end  ple¬ 
beian  families  to  intermarry. 

- - 311.  Military  tribunes  are  chosen 

instead  of  consuls.  The  plebeians  admitted 
•rnong  them.  The  first  were  A.  Sempronius  ; 
L.  Atilius  ;  T.  Clcelius.  They  abdicated  three 
months  aftor  their  election,  and  consuls  were 
again  chosen,  L.  Papirius  Mugilanus;  L.  Sem¬ 
pronius  Atratinus. 


^ - - - 312.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  2  ; 

1 .  Quintius  Capitolinus  5.  The  censorship 
instituted. 


•  - -  313.  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus ;  Pos- 

thumius  A7butius  Coruicen. 

- 314.  C.  Furius  Pacilus  ;  M.  Pa¬ 
pirius  Crassus. 

*  -  315.  P.  Geganius  Macerinus; 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus.  A  famine  at  Rome. 
Maelius  attempts  to  make  himself  king. 

-7 - 316.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  6  ; 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 

~ — - 317.  Mamercus  AEmilius ;  T. 

Quintius  ;  L.  Julius,  military  tribunes. 

—  - - 318.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  ; 

Sergius  Fidenas.  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Vei- 
entes,  killed  by  Cossus,  who  takes  the  second 
royal  spoils  called  Opima. 

- - 319.  M.  Cornelius  Maluginen- 

;  L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

-  320.  C.  Julius  ;  L.  Virginius. 

—  - 321.  C.  Julius  2  ;  L.  Virginius 

2.  The  duration  of  the  censorship  limited  to 
10  months. 


-7- -  322.  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus;  M. 

Fossius  ;  L,  Sergius  Fidenas,  military  tribunes. 
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A.  U.  C.  323.  L.  Pinerius  Mamercus ;  L 
Furius  Medullinus ;  Sp.  Posdumius  Albus 
military  tribunes. 

I  7  324.  1.  Quintius  Cincinnatus 

C.  Julius  Mento ;  consuls.  A  victory  ove: 
the  Veientes  and  Fidenates  by  the  dictato: 
Postliumius. 

“  325.  C.  Papirius  Crassus ;  L 

Julius. 

- - - 326.  L.  Sergius  Fidenas  2 ;  Host 

Lucret.  Tricipitinus. 

~ — 7~ - 327.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus;  T 

Quintius  Pennus  2. 

. - 7 — 328.  Servilius  Aliala;  L.  Papi- 

rius  Mugilanus  2. 

— -  329.  T.  Quintius  Pennus ;  C 

Furius;  M.  Postliumius;  A.  Corn.  Cossus 
military  tribunes,  all  of  Patrician  families 
\  ictory  over  the  Veientes. 

- 7“ 7 —  330.  A.  Sempronius  Atrat 

L.  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  L.  Furius  Medulli¬ 
nus,  L.  Ilorat.  Barbatus. 

~  7  331.  A.  Claudius  Crassus,  &c 

military  tribunes. 

7  ~oo2.  Sempronius  Atratinus 
Q.  F  abius  A  ibulanus  ;  consuls,  who  gave  much 
dissatisfaction  to  the  people. 

- - 333.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  &c. 

military  tribunes. 

- 334.  Numerius  Fabius  Vibula¬ 
nus  ;  T.  Q.  Capitolinus. 

335.  L.  Q.  Cincinratus  3;  L 
Furius  Medullinus  2  ;  M.  Manlius  ;  A.  Sem¬ 
pronius  Atratinus  ;  military  tribunes. 

. - -336.  A.  Menenius  Lanatus,  &c, 

military  tribunes. 

- 337.  L.  Sergius  Fidenas,  M, 

Papirius  Mugillanus,  C.  Servilius. 

338.  A.  Menenius  Lanatus.  2 

&c. 

-  339.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  3, 

&c. 

- 340.  I  .  Cornelius  Cossus,  &c. 

- 341.  Cn.  Com.  Cossus,  &c.  One 

of  the  military  tribunes  stoned  to  death  by  the 
army. 

312.  M.  Com.  Cossus ;  L.  Fu¬ 
rius  Medullinus,  consuls.  Domestic  seditions 

~ 7 -  343.  Q.  Fabius  Ambustus  ;  C 

Furius  Pacilus. 

— — - 344.  M.  Papirius  Atratinus  ;  C. 

Nautius  Rutilus. 

- - - 345,  Mamercus  AEmilius ;  C. 

Valerius  Potilus. 


- 346.  Cn.  Com.  Cossus  ;  L.  Fu¬ 
rius  Medullinus  2.  Plebeians  for  the  first  time 
quaestors. 

- 317.  C.  Julius,  &c.  military  tri¬ 
bunes. 


- - 7-  348.  L.  Furius  Medullinus,  &c. 

military  tribunes. 

-  349.  P.  and  Cn.  Comelii  Cossi, 

&c.  military  tribunes.  This  year  the  Roman 
soldiers  first  received  pay. 

- 350,  t.  Quintiv  s  Capitolinus,  &c. 

military  tribunes.  The  siege  of  Veii  begun. 

- 351.  C.  Valerius  Potitus,  &c. 

military  tribunes.  ‘ 


CO 


A.  U.  C.  «**•  Manlius  AilmiHus  Mamerci'  | 
nti»,  See  Tlie  R  oman  cavalry  begin  to  receive 

p*y- 

— — - 353.  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  &c.  A 

defeat  at  Veii,  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  between 
two  of  the  military  tribunes. 

- 354.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  4 ;  M. 

Furius  Camillus  2,  &c.  A  military  tribune 
chosen  from  among  the  plebeians. 

- - - 355.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  &c. 

- 356.  M.  Veturius,  &c. 

- - - 357.  L .  Valerius  Potitus  5;  M. 

Furius  Camillus  3,  &c. 

- 358.  L.  Julius  Julus,  &c. 

. — — - 359.  P.  licinius,  &c.  Camil¬ 

lus  declared  dictator*  The  city  of  Veii 
taken  by  means  of  a  mine.  Camillus  obtains  a 
triumph. 

- 360.  P.  Com.  Cossus,  &c.  The 

people  wished  to  remove  to  Veii. 

- 361.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  &c. 

Falisci  surrendered  to  the  Romans. 

- 362.  L.  Lucret.  Flaccus ;  Servius 

Sulpicius  Camerinus,  consuls,  after  Rome  had 
oeen  governed  by  military  tribunes  for  1 5  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  Camillus  strongly  opposes  the 
removing  to  Veii,  and  it  is  rejected. 

-  363.  L.  Valerius  Potitus;  M. 

Manlius.  One  of  the  censors  dies 

— - 364.  L.  Lucretius,  &c.  military 

tribunes.  A  strange  voice  heard,  which  fore¬ 
told  the  approach  of  the  Gauls.  Camillus 
goes  to  banishment  to  Ardea.  The  Gauls 
besiege  Clusium,  and  soon  after  march  towards 
Rome. 

— —  365.  Three  Fabii  milit  ary  iiibunes. 
The  Romans  defeated  at  Allia  by  the  Gauls. 
The  Gauls  enter  Rome  and  set  it  on  fire.  Ca¬ 
millus  declared  dictator  by  the  senate,  who  had 
retired  into  the  capitol.  The  geese  save  the 
capitol,  Camillus  suddenly  comes  and  defeats 

the  Gauls.  _  „  _ 

_ _ 366.  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  3 ;  L. 

Virginius,  &c.  Camillus  declared  dictator,  de¬ 
feats  the  Volsci,  ACqui,  and  Tuscans. 

_ 367.  T.  Q.  Cincinnatus ;  Q.  Ser- 

^ilius  Fidenas  ;  L.  Julius  Julus. 

_ .  368.  L.  Papirius ;  Cn.  Sergius ;  L. 


ASmilius,  &c.  .  _  a 

, _ _  369.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  & c. 

_ _  370.  A.  Manlius ;  P.  Cornelius, 

See.  The  Volsci  defeated.  Manlius  aims  at 

royalty.  ^  ger>  Corn>  Maluginensis ; 

P.  Valerius  Potitus ;  M .  F urius  Camillus.  Man¬ 
lius  is  condemned  and  thrown  down  the  Tar- 

peianrock.  .  . 

_ _  372.  L.  Valerius  ;  A.  Manlius  ; 


Ser.  Sulpicius,  &c.  .  .. 

_ _  373.  Sp.  and  L.  Papim,  &c. 

_ _ _ 374.  M.  Furius  Camillus;  L. 


Furius,  &c. 

- 375. 

- - - 376. 

— - -  377. 

- 378. 

- - - 379. 

Ser.  Sulpicius,  Src. 


L.  and  P.  Valerii. 

C.  Manlius,  & c. 

Sp.  Furius,  & c. 

L.  Aimilius,  &c. 

L.  Papirius;  L.  Merenius; 


c  o 

A.  U.  C.  880.  ^  For  four  years  anarchy  at 

- 381.  v  Rome.  No  consuls  or  mi* 

- 382.  j  litary  tribunes  elected,  but 

- - 383.  ^  only  for  that  time,  L.  Sex- 

tinus;  C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo,  tribunes  of  the 
people. 

- 384.  L.  Furius,  &c. 

- 385.  Q.  Servilius;  C.  Veturius, 

&c.  Ten  magistrates  are  chosen  to  take  care  of 
the  Sibylline  books. 

- 386.  M.  Fabius,  & c. 

- 387.  T.  Quintius ;  Ser.  Cornelius, 

&c. 

- 388.  A.  and  M.  Comelii,  &c. 

The  Gauls  defeated  by  Camillus.  One  of  the 
consuls  for  the  future  to  be  elected  from  among 
the  plebeians. 

-  389.  M.  ALmilius  ;  L.  Sextius , 

consuls.  The  offices  of  praetor  and  curule  aedile, 
granted  to  the  senate  by  the  people. 

■ - 390.  L.  Genucius  ;  Q.  Servilius. 

Camillus  died. 

- 391.  Sulpitius  Peticus ;  C.  Lici¬ 
nius  Stolo. 

- 392.  Cn.  Genutius ;  L.  A£miliu*. 

- 393.  Q.  Serv.  Ahala  2  ;  L.  Ge¬ 
nutius  2.  Curtius  devotes  himself  to  the  Dii 
manes. 

- 394.  C.  Sulpicius  2  ;  C.  Licinius 

2.  Manlius  conquers  a  Gaul  in  single  battle. 

- 395.  C.  Petilius  Balbus ;  M.  Fa¬ 
bius  Ambustus. 

- 396.  M.  Popilius  Laenas ;  C. 

Manlius  2. 

- 397.  C.  Fabius;  C.  Plautius. 

Gauls  defeated. 

- 398.  C.  Marcius;  Cn.  Manlius  2. 

- 399.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  2 ;  M. 

Popilius  Laenas  2.  A  dictator  elected  from  the 
plebeians  for  the  first  time. 

- 400.  C.  Sulpicius  Paeticus  3 ;  M. 

Valerius  Poplicola  2,  both  of  patrician  families. 

- -  401.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  3 ;  T. 

Quintius. 

- 402.  C.  Sulpitius  Paeticus  4 ;  M. 

Valerius  Poplicola  3. 

- 403.  M.  Valerius  Poplicola  4 ; 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 

- 404.  Q.  Sulpicius  Paeticus  5  ;  T. 

Q.  Pennus.  A  censor  elected  for  the  first 
time  from  the  plebeians. 

- 405.  M.  Popilius  Laenas  3 ;  L. 

Corn.  Scipio. 

- 406.  L.  Furius  Camillus;  Ap. 

Claudius  Crassus.  Valerius  sumamed  Cor- 
vinus,  after  conquering  a  Gaul. 

- 407.  M.  Valer.  Corvus ;  M. 

Popilius  Laenas  4.  Corvus  was  elected  at  23 
years  of  age,  against  the  standing  law.  A 
treaty  of  amity  concluded  with  Carthage. 

- -408.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus;  C. 

Plautius. 

- ’409.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  2;  C. 

Paetilius. 

- 410.  M.  Fabius  Dorso ;  Ser. 

Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

- 411  C.  Marcia*  Rutilu*;  T. 

Manlius  Torquatus. 
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c  o 

A.U.  C.  4i2.  M.  Valerius Corvus 3 ;  A. Com. 
Losflus.  The  Romans  begin  to  make  war 
ogainst  the  Samnites,  at  the  request  of  the 
Campanians.  They  obtain  a  victory. 

“  '413.  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  4;  Q. 

Servilius. 

7 - 414.  C.  Plautius,*  L.  Amilius 

Mamercinus. 

- - 415.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  3; 

P.  Decius  Mu’s.  The  victories  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  Asia.  Manlius  put  his  son  to  I 
death  for  righting  against  his  order.  Decius  ‘ 
devotes  himself  for  the  army,  which  obtains  a 
great  victory  over  the  Latins. 

_  '  41b.  T.  ATmilius  Mamercinus: 

Q.  Publiiius  Philo. 

.  7^ - 417 •  L.  Furius  Camillus ;  C.  Mae- 

n:us.  The  Latins  conquered. 

"7  418.  C.  Sulpicius  Longus;  P. 

iLlius  Pietus.  Ihe  praetorship  granted  to  a 
plebeian. 

T.  ...  -419.  L.  Papirius  Crassus;  Caeso 

Duilius. 


c  o 

A.  IT.  C.  441.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  5,  C 

Jun.  Bubuicus  2. 

442.  M.  Valerius;  P.  Decius. 
Ihe  censor  Appius  makes  the  Appian  way  and 
aqueducts.  The  family  of  the  Potitii  extinct. 

’443.  C.  Jun.  Bubuicus  3;  Q. 
Amilius  Barbula  2. 

_ - ’444.  Q.  Fabius  2;  C.  Martins 

Rutilus. 


lumnius. 


420.  M.  Valerius  Corvus ;  M. 
Atihus  Regulus. 

421.  T.  Vetuiius ;  Sp.  Posthu 

KUUS. 


tius. 


—  422.  A.  Cornelius  2;  Cn.  Domi- 

—  423.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus;  C. 
Valerius  Potitus. 

^  424.  L.  Papirius  Cursor ;  C. 

Paetilius  Libo. 

T  425.  L.  Papirius  Crassus ;  C. 

Jnautius  Venno. 

—  426.  L.  Amilius  Mamercinus  2 : 

C.  Plautius.  * 


427.  P.  Plautius  Proculus;  P. 
Com.  Scapula. 

428.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus ;  Q.  Pub- 
lilius  Philo  2. 

~  "  429.  C.  Paetilius;  L.  Papirius 

Mugillanus. 

- - 430.  L.  Furius  Camillus  2  ;  D. 

Jun.  Brutus  Scaeta.  The  dictator  Papirius  Cur¬ 
sor  is  for  putting  to  death  Fabius,  his  master  of 
horse,  because  he  fought  in  his  absence,  and 
obtained  a  famous  victory.  He  pardons  him. 

.  ~  431.  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  1 ;  Q. 

Aulius  Cerretanus. 

~  *  432.  Q.  Fabius ;  L.  Fulvius. 

^  “  T —  433.  T.  Veturius  Calvinus  2;  Sp. 
Posthumius  Albinus  2.  C.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
oite  takes  the  Roman  consuls  in  an  ambuscade 
at  Claudium. 


o  777  77  434,  L*  PaPlrius  Cursor  2 ;  Q. 

pubhhus  Philo. 

.  "7  ~  435.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  3 ;  Q. 

4uhus  Cerretanus  2. 

.p.  :  ~~  436.  M.  Fossius  Flaccinator;  L. 

Plautius  Venno. 

7  ~  7~  437.  C.  Jun.  Bubuicus  ;  L.  Ami- 
Lus  Barbula. 

4^8.  ^Sp.  Nautius  ;  M.  Popilius. 

*  —439.  L.  Papirius  4;  Q.  Publiiius 

440.  M.  Paetilius ;  C.  Sulpicius. 
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•  445.  Q.  Fabius  3  ;  P.  Decius  2. 

446.  Appius  Claudius ;  L.  Vo- 

447.  P.  Com.  Arvina;  Q.  Mar¬ 
cius  Tremulus. 

448.  L.  Postumius ;  T.  Minucius 

—  - - 449.  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio  ;  Sem- 

pronius  Sophus.  The  Aqui  conquered.- 

- - 450.  L.  Genucius ;  Ser.  Cornelius. 

- 451.  M.  Livius;  M.  Amilius. 

7 -  452.  M.  Valerius  Maximus ;  Q 

Apuleius.  The  priesthood  made  common  to  the 
plebeians. 

7 - 7—  453.  M.  Fulvius  Paetinus ;  T 

Manlius  Torquatus. 

7  454.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio ;  Ci* 

Fulvius. 

7  455.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  4 ;  P 

Decius  Mus.  3.  Wars  against  the  Samnites 

‘  456.  L.  Volumnius  2  ;  Ap.  Clau¬ 

dius  2.  Conquest  over  the  Etrurians  and  Sam¬ 
nites. 

—  - 457.  Q.  Fabius  5  ;  P.  Decius  4. 

Decius  devotes  himself  in  a  battle  against  the 
Samnites  and  the  Gauls,  and  the  Romans  ob¬ 
tain  a  victory. 

- -  458.  L.  Postumius  Megellus: 

M.  Atilius  Regulus. 

77 -  459.  L.  Papirius  Cursor ;  Sp. 

Garvilius.  Victories  over  the  Samnites. 

7 - 460.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges;  D.  Jun. 

Brutus  Scuva.  Victory  over  the  Samnites. 

- 461.  L.  Postumius  3;  C.  Jun. 

Brutus.  Aesculapius  brought  to  Rome  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent  Irom  Epidaurus. 

462.  P.  Com.  Rufinus;  M.  Cu 
rius  Dentatus. 

463.  M.  Valerius  Corvinus;  Q. 

Caedicius  Noctua. 

'  —464.  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus:  P. 

Corn.  Arvina. 

„  * - 465.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  ;  C. 

Nautius. 

466.  M.  Valerius  Potitus ;  C. 

467.  C.  Claudius  Caenina;  M, 

Amilius  Lepidus. 

468.  C.  Servilius  Tucca;  Caj- 

cilius  Metellus.  War  with  the  Senones. 

.*7  ' — 7  469.  P.  Com.  Dolabella;  C.Do- 

mitius  Calvinus.  Senones  defeated. 

7  47  0.  Q.  Amilius ;  C.  Fabricius. 

War  with  Tarentum. 

— 7 - 471.  L.  Amilius  Barbula;  Q. 

Marcius.  Pyrrhus  comes  to  assist  Tarentum. 

7  472.  P.  Valerius  Levinus;  Tib. 

Coruntiaiius.  Pyrrhus  conquers  the  consul 
Levinus,  and,  though  victorious,  sues  far  peace. 
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which  is  refused  by  the  Roman  senate.  The  cen¬ 
sus  was  made,  and  272,222  citizens  were  found. 

A.  U.  C.  473.  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio  ;  P. 
Decius  Mus.  A  battle  with  Pyrrhus. 

— -  474.  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  2; 

Q.  ^milius  Pappus  2.  Pyrrhus  goes  to  Sicily. 
The  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  re¬ 
newed. 

- 475.  P.  Corn.  Rufinus;  C.  Jun. 

Brutus.  Crotona  and  Locri  taken. 

-  476.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges 

2  ;  C.  Genucius  Clepsina.  Pyrrhus  returns  from 
Sicily  to  Italy. 

-  477.  M.  Curius  Dentatus  2;  L. 

Corn.  Lentulus;  Pyrrhus  finally  defeated  by 
Curius. 

- 478.  M.  Curius  Dentatus  3; 

Ser.  Corn.  Merenda. 

- 479.  C.  Fabius  Dorso;  C.  Clau¬ 
dius  Crnnina  2.  An  embassy  from  Philadelphus, 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

- 480.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  2  ;  Sp. 

Carvilius  2.  Tarentum  surrenders. 

- 481  L.  Genucius;  C.  Quintius. 

- 482.  C.  Genucius;  Cn.  Cor¬ 
nelius. 

- —  483.  Q.  Ogulinus G alius ;  C.  Fa¬ 
bius  Pictor.  Silver  money  coined  at  Rome  for 
the  first  time. 

- 484.  P.  Sempronius  Soplius  ;  Ap. 

Claudius  Crassus. 

- 485.  M.  Attilius  Regulus ;  L. 

Julias  Libo.  Italy  enjoys  peace  universally. 

- 486.  Numerius  Fabius ;  D.  Junius. 

- 487.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  3;  L. 

Mamilius  Vitulus.  The  number  of  the  quaes¬ 
tors  doubled  to  eight. 

- 488.  Ap.  Claudius  Caudex;  hi. 

Fulvius  Flaccus.  The  Romans  aid  the  Mamer- 
tines,  which  occasions  the  first  Punic  war.  Ap- 
pius  defeats  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The 
combats  of  gladiators  first  instituted. 

- 489.  M.  Valerius  Maximus  ;  M. 

Otacilius  Crassus.  Alliance  between  Rome 
and  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse.  A  sun-dial  first 
put  up  at  Rome,  brought  from  Catana. 

- - 490.  L.  Postumius  Gemellus ; 

Q.  Mamilius  Vitulus.  The  siege  and  taking  of 
Agrigentum.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians. 

- 491.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus;  T. 

Otacilius  Crassus. 

- 492.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina;  C. 

Duilius.  In  two  months  the  Romans  build 
tnd  equip  a  fleet  of  120  galleys.  The  naval 
«dctory  and  triumph  of  Duilius. 

- 493.  L.  Corn.  Scipio;  C.  Aquilius 

Florus.  Expedition  against  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

-  494.  A.  Attilius  Calatinus;  C. 

Sulpicius  Paterculus.  The  Caithaginians  de¬ 
feated  in  a  naval  battle. 

-  495.  C.  Attilius  Regulus;  Cn. 

Cert,  Blasio. 

-  496.  L.  Manlius  Vulso  ;  Q.  Cae- 

dirius.  At  the  death  of  Cmdicius,  M.  Attilius 
Begulus  2,  was  elected  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  famous  battle  of  Ecnoma.  The 
victorious  consuls  land  in  Africa. 
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A.  U.  C.  497.  Serv.  Fulvius  Paetinus  No- 
bilior ;  M.  iEmilius  Paulus.  Regulus*  after 
many  victories  in  Africa,  is  defeated,  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Xanthippus.  Agrigentum 
retaken  by  the  Carthaginians. 

-  498.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina  2  * 

A.  Attilius  Calatinus  2.  Panormus  taken  by 
the  Romans. 

-  499.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio ;  C. 

Sempronius  Blaesus.  The  Romans,  discou¬ 
raged  by  shipwrecks,  renounce  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas. 

-  500,  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  ;  P.  Ser- 

rilius  Geminus.  Citizens  capable  to  bear 
arms,  amounted  to  297,797. 

- 501.  L.  Cajcilius  Metellus  2  ;  C. 

Furius  Pacilus.  The  Romans  begin  to  re¬ 
cover  their  power  by  sea. 

-  502.  C.  Attilius  Regulus  2  ;  L. 

Manlius  Volso  2.  The  Carthaginians  defeated 
near  Panormus  in  Sicily.  One  hundred  and 
forty-two  elephants  taken  and  sent  to  Rome. 
Regulus  advises  the  Romans  not  to  exchange 
prisoners.  He  is  put  to  death  in  the  most  ex¬ 
cruciating  torments. 

- 503.  P.  Clodius  Pulclxer ;  L. 

Jun.  Pullus.  The  Romans  defeated  in  a 
naval  battle.  The  Roman  fleet  lost  in  a 
storm 

- 504.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  2 ;  P. 

Servilius  Germinus  2. 

-  505.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  3 ; 

Num.  Fabius  Buteo.  The  number  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  252,222. 

-  506.  M.  Otacilius  Crassus  ;  M. 

Fabius  Licinus. 

-  507.  M.  Fabius  Buteo  ;  C.  Atti¬ 
lius  Balbus. 

- 508.  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  2  ; 

C.  Sempronius  Blaesus. 

-  509.  C.  Fundanius  Fundulus  ; 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallus.  A  fleet  built  by  individuals 
at  Rome. 

- 510.  C.  Lutatius  Catulus ;  A. 

Postliumius  Albinus.  The  Carthaginian  fleet 
defeated  near  the  islands  iEgates.  Peace 
made  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  evacuate  Sicily. 

- 511.  Q.  Lutatius  Cerco ;  A. 

Manlius  Atticus.  Sicily  is  made  a  Roman 
province.  The  3yth  census  taken.  The  citi¬ 
zens  amount  to  260,000. 

- 512.  C.  Claudius  Centho  ;  M. 

Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

- 513.  C.  Mamilius  Turinus ;  Q. 

Valerius  Falto. 

- 514.  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  ; 

P.  Valerius  Falto.  The  Carthaginians  give  up 
Sardinia  to  Rome. 

- 515.  L.  Com.  Lentulus  Caudi- 

nus  ;  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  The  Romans  oft'ej 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  assistance  against  Antio- 
clius  Theos. 

- 516.  P.  Com.  Lentulus  Caudi- 

nus ;  Licinius  Varus.  Revolt  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia. 

- 517.  C  Atilius  Bulbus  2 ;  T. 

Manlius  Torquatus.  The  temple  of  Janus 
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shut  fbr  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Numa, 
ftbout  4-K)  years.  An  universal  peace  at 
Rome. 

-A-*  Postumius  Albinus ; 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus. 

~  519.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Verru¬ 

cosus  ;  M.  Pomponius  Matho.  Differences 
and  jealousy  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

— -  520.  M.  Aimilius  Lepidus  ;  M. 

Publicius  Malleolus. 

- — —  521.  M.  Pomponius  Matho  2  ; 

C.  Papirius  Maso.  The  first  divorce  known  at 
Rome. 

— -  522.  M.  jRmilius  Barbula  ;  M. 

Junius  Pera.  War  with  the  Illyrians. 

- 523.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  2  ; 

Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus.  The  building  of  new 
Carthage. 

"  - - -  324.  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  2  ; 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 

- - 525.  P.  Valerius  Flaccus  ;  M 

Atilius  Regulus.  Two  new  praetors  added  to 
the  other  praetors. 

-  526.  M.  Valerius  Messala ;  L. 

Apullius  Fullo.  Italy  invaded  by  the  Gauls. 
The  Romans  could  now  lead  into  the  field  of 
battle  770,000  men. 

- 527.  L.  iEmilius  Papus  ;  C.  Ati- 

iaius  Regulus.  The  Gauls  defeat  the  Romans 
near  Clusium.  The  Romans  obtain  a  victory 
near  Telamon. 

528.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  2  ; 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  2.  The  Boii,  part  of  the 
Gauls,  surrender. 

529.  C.  Flaminius :  P.  Furius 

Philus. 

^  - -  530.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  : 

Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Calvus.  A  new  war  with 
the  Gauls.  Marcellus  gains  the  spoils  called 
op'rna. 

- 531.  P.  Cornelius  ;  M.  Minucius 

Rufus.  Annibal  takes  the  command  of  the 
Carthaginian  Armies  in  Spain. 

- - - 532.  L.  Veturius  ;  C.  Lutatius. 

The  Via  Flaminia  built. 

- 533.  M.  Jivius  Salinator ;  L. 

^Emilius  Paulus.  War  with  Illyricum. 

— - - 534.  P.  Corn.  Scipio ;  T.  Sem¬ 

pronius  Longus.  Siege  of  Saguntum,  by  An¬ 
nibal,  the  cause  of  the  Punic  war.  Annibal 
marches  towards  Italy,  and  crosses  the  Alps. 
The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated  near  Sicily. 
Sempronius  defeated  near  Trebia,  by  Annibal. 
s*  - 535.  Cn.  Servilius ;  C.  Flami¬ 

nius  2.  A  famous  battle  near  the  lake  Thrasy- 
menus.  Fabius  is  appointed  dictator.  Success 
of  Cn.  Scipio  in  Spain. 

— — - 536.  C.  Terentius  Varro ;  L. 

ASmilius  Paulus  2.  The  famous  battle  of 
Canine.  Annibal  marches  to  Capua.  Mar¬ 
cellus  beats  Annibal  near  Nola.  Asdrubal  be¬ 
gins  his  march  towards  Italy,  and  his  army  is 
totally  defeated  by  the  Scipios. 

- -  537.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus; 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  2.  Philip  of  Macedonia 
enters  into  alliance  with  Annibal.  Sardinia  re¬ 
volts,  and  is  reconquered  by  Manlius.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  twics  beaten  U:  SpaiD  bv  Scjpio. 
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A.  U.  C.  538.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  S :  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  S.  Marcellus  besieges  Sj 
racuse  by  sea  and  land. 

- - —  539.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  4  ;  T 

Sempronius  Gracchus  2.  The  siege  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  continued. 

- - 540.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  ;  Ap. 

Claudius  Pulcher.  Syracuse  taken  and  plun¬ 
dered.  Sicily  made  a  Roman  province.  Ta- 
rentum  treacherously  delivered  to  Annibal. 
The  two  Scipios  conquered  in  Spain. 

- 541.  Cn,  Fulvius  Centumalus* 

P.  Sulpicius  Galba.  Capua  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Romans.  P.  Scipio  sent  to  Spain 
with  proconsular  power. 

- - —  542.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  4  ; 

M.  Valerius  Lawinus  2.  The  Carthaginians 
driven  from  Sicily.  Carthagena  taken  by 
young  Scipio. 

-  543.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  5  ;  Q. 

Fulvius  Flaccus  4.  Annibal  defeated  by  Mar¬ 
cellus.  Fabius  takes  Tarentum.  Asdrubal 
defeated  by  Scipio. 

- - — ■ —  544.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  5  ; 

T.  Quintius  Crispinus.  Marcellus  killed  in  an 
ambuscade  by  Annibal.  The  Carthaginian 
fleet  defeated.  The  census  taken,  and  137,108 
citizens  were  found. 

-  545.  M.  Claudius  Nero  ;  M.  Li- 

vius  2.  Asdrubal  passes  the  Alps.  Nero  ob¬ 
tains  some  advantage  over  Annibal.  The  two 
consuls  defeat  Asdrubal.  who  is  killed,  and  his 
head  thrown  into  Annibal’s  camp.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  make  war  against  Philip. 

— — - -  546.  L.  Veturius  ;  Q.  Cascilius. 

Scipio  obtains  a  victory  over  Asdrubal,  the  son 
of  Gisgo,  in  Spain.  Masinissa  sides  with  the 
Romans. 

— ; - 547.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio;  P. 

Licinius  Crassus.  Scipio  is  empowered  to  in¬ 
vade  Africa. 

-  548.  M.  Cornelius  Cetliegus  ; 

P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus.  Scipio  lands  in 
Africa. 

— — - 549.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio ;  C. 

Servilius  Geminus.  Scipio  spreads  general 
consternation  in  Africa.  Annibal  is  recalled 
from  Italy  by  the  Carthaginian  senate. 

— - 550.  M.  Servilius  ;  Ti.  Claudius. 

Annibal  and  Scipio  come  to  a  parley ;  they 
prepare  for  battle.  Annibal  is  defeated  at 
Zama.  Scipio  prepares  to  besiege  Carthage. 

- - 551.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus ;  P. 

^lius  Pagtus.  Peace  granted  to  the  Carthagi  - 
nians.  Scipio  triumphs. 

- -  552.  P.  Sulpicius  Galba ;  C.  Aur 

relia  Cotta.  W  ar  with  the  Macedonians. 

-  553.  L.  Com.  Lentulus  ;  P.  Vil 

lius  1  apulus.  The  Macedonian  war  conti¬ 
nued. 

- -  554.  Sex.  JElius  Paetus ;  T. 

Quintius  Flaminius.  Philip  defeated  by  Quin¬ 
tius 

-  555.  C.  Com.  Cethegus ;  Q. 

Minucius  Rufus.  Philip  is  defeated.  Quin- 

ius  grants  him  peace. 

-  556.  L.  F urius  Purpureo ;  M. 

Claudius  Marcellus.  The  independence  of 


Greece  proclaimed  by  Flamininus,  at  the  Isth¬ 
mian  games. 

A  U.  C.  557.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ;  M. 
Porcius  Cato.  Quintius  regulates  the  affairs 
of  Gieece.  Cato’s  victories  in  Spain,  and 
triumph.  The  Romans  demand  Annibal  from 
the  Carthaginians. 

- -  558.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Africanus 

2  ;  T.  Sempronius  Longus.  Annibal  flies  to 
Antiochus. 

-  559.  L.  Cornelius  Merula ;  Q. 

Minucius  Thermus.  Antiochus  prepares  to 
make  war  against  Rome,  and  Annibal  endea¬ 
vours  in  vain  to  stir  up  the  Carthaginians  to 
take  up  arms. 

- 560.  Q.  Quintius  Flamininus  ; 

Cn.  Domitius.  The  Greeks  call  Antiochus  to 
deliver  them. 

- 561.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica; 

Manus  Acilius  Glabrio.  The  success  of  Aci- 
lius  in  Greece  against  Antiochus. 

-  562.  L.  Corn.  Scipio ;  C.  Lae- 

lius.  The  fleet  of  Antiochus  under  Annibal 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  Antiochus  defeated 
by  Scipio. 

- 563.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  ;  Cn. 

Manlius  Vulso.  War  with  the  Gallogrecians. 

- 564.  M.  Valerius  Messala ;  C. 

Livius  Salinator.  Antiochus  dies. 

-  565.  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  ;  C. 

Flaminius.  The  Ligurians  reduced. 

-  566.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus ; 

Q.  Marcius  Philippus.  The  Bacchanalia  abo¬ 
lished  at  Rome. 

- 567.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  ;  M. 

Sempronius  Tuditanus.  Victories  in  Spain 
and  Liguria. 

- 568.  P.  Claudius  Pulcher ;  L. 

Porcius  Licinius.  Philip  of  Macedon  sends 
his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome. 

- 569.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus : 

Q.  Fabius  Labeo.  Death  of  Annibal,  Scipio, 
and  Philopoemen.  Gauls  invade  Italy. 

- 570.  M.  Baebius  Tampliilus  ;  L. 

jEmilius  Paulus.  Death  of  Philip. 

- 571.  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus ; 

M  Baebius  Tampliilus.  Expeditions  against 
Liguria.  The  first  gilt  statue  raised  at  Rome. 

- 572.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  Lus- 

cus ;  C.  Calpumius  Piso.  Celtiberians  de¬ 
feated. 

- 573.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus ;  L. 

Manlius  Acidinus.  Alliance  renewed  with 
Perseus  the  son  of  Philip. 

-  574.  M.  Junius  Brutus;  A. 

Manlius  Vulso. 

-  575.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher;  T. 

Sempronius  Gracchus.  The  Istrians  defeated. 

-  576.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Hisp-lus  ; 

Q.  Petillius  Spurinus. 

-  577.  P.  Mucius ;  M.  A^milius 

Lepidus  2. 

-  578.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  ;  Q. 

Mucius  Scaevola. 

- 579.  L.  Pcstumius  Albinus  ;  M. 

Popilius  Laenas. 

-  580.  C.  Popilius  Laenas ;  P. 

iiilius  Ligur.  Wai  declared  against  Perse  us. 
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A.  U.  C.  581.  P.  licinius  Craseus ;  C. 

Cassius  Longinus.  Perseus  gains  some  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Romans. 

-  582.  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus  ;  A. 

Atilius  Serranus. 

- 583.  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  2 

Cn.  Servilius  Caepio.  The  campaign  in  Ma¬ 
cedonia. 

■ - -  584.  L.  iEmilius  Paulus  2  ;  P. 

Licinius  Crassus.  Perseus  is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Paulus. 

-  585.  Q.  iElius  Psetus ;  M.  Ju¬ 
nius  Pennus. 

-  586.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus ;  C 

Sulpicius  Galba. 

- 587.  Cn.  Octavius  Nepos ;  T 

Manlius  Torquatus. 

-  588.  Aulius  Manlius  Torquatus  • 

Q.  Cassius  Longus. 

-  589.  Ti.  Sempronius  Graccnu» 

M.  Juvencius  Thalna. 

-  590.  P.  Com.  Scipio  Nasica  ;  ^ 

Marcius  Figulus.  Demetrius  flies  from  Rome, 
and  is  made  king  of  Syria. 

- 591.  M.  Valerius  Messala;  C. 

Fannius  Strabo. 

-  592.  L.  Anicius  Gallus ;  M. 

Corn.  Cethegus. 

- 5^3.  C.  Cornelius  Dolabella ;  M 

Fulvius  Nobilior. 

- 594.  M.  ASmilius  Lepidus  ;  C. 

Popilius  Laenas. 

- 595.  Sex.  Jul.  Caesar;  L.  Aure¬ 
lius  Orestes.  War  against  the  Dalmatians 

-  596.  L.  Com.  Lentulus  Lupus } 

C.  Marcius  Figulus  2. 

- 597.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasic a}; 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  2. 

-  598.  Q.  Opimius  Nepos;  L. 

Postumius  Albinus. 

-  599.  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior:  T. 

Annius  Luscus.  The  false  Philip.  Wars  in 
Spain. 

- 600.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  3 ; 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

- 601.  L.  Licinius  Lucullus;  A. 

Postumius  Albinus. 

-  602.  T.  Quintius  Flamininus ;  M. 

Acilius  Balbus.  War  between  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  and  Masinissa. 

-  603.  L.  Marcius  Censorinus  ;  M. 

Manilius  Nepos.  The  Romans  declare  war 
against  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  wish  to 
accept  the  hard  conditions  which  are  imposed 
upon  them  ;  but  the  Romans  say,  that  Car¬ 
thage  must  be  destroyed. 

- -  604.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  ;  L. 

Calpurnius  Piso.  Carthage  besieged. 

-  605.  P.  Corn.  Scipio ;  C.  Livius. 

Drusus.  The  siege  of  Carthage  continued  with 
vigour  by  Scipio. 

- - -  606.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus;  L. 

Mummius.  Carthage  surrenders,  and  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Mummius  takes  and  burns  Corinth 

-  607.  Q.  Fabius  rEmilianus;  L. 

Hostilius  Mancinius. 

- -  608.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba;  L. 

Aurelius  Cotta. 


A.  U.  C.  609.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher;  Q* 
Cacilius  Metellus  Macedonicus.  War  against 
the  Celtiberians. 

■ - 610.  L.  Metellus  Calvus ;  Q.  Fa- 

bius  Maximus  Servilianus. 

— ; - 611.  Q.  Pompeius;  C.  Servilius 

Caepio. 

- 612.  C.  Laelius  Sapiens;  Q.  Ser¬ 
vilius  Cajpio.  The  wars  with  Viriathus. 

- 613.  M.  Popilius  Laenas;  Cn. 

Calpurnius  Piso. 

- 614.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica;  D. 

Junius  Brutus.  The  two  consuls  imprisoned 
by  the  tribunes. 

— - 615.  M.  riEmilius  Lepidus  ;  C. 

Hostilius  Mancinus.  Wars  against  Numantia. 

- - 616.  P.  Furius  Philus;  Sex. 

Atilius  Serranus. 

- 617.  Ser.  Fulvius  Flaccus;  Q. 

Calpureuua  Piso. 

- 618.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  2 ;  C.  Ful¬ 
vius  Flaccus. 

- 619.  P.  Mucius  Scaevola;  L. 

Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi.  Numantia  surrenders 
to  Scipio,  and  is  entirely  demolished.  The 
seditions  of  Ti.  Gracchus  at  Rome. 

-  620.  P.  Popilius  Laenus  ;  P.  Ru- 

pilus. 


—  621.  P.  Licinius  Crassus;  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus. 

- -622.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher;  M. 

Perpenna.  In  the  census  are  found  313,823 
citizens. 

-  623.  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus ; 

M.  Aquilius  Nepos. 

-  624.  Cn.  Octavius  Nepos ;  T. 

Annius  Luscus. 

-  625.  L.  Cassius  Longus ;  L. 

Cornelius  Cinna.  A  revolt  of  slaves  in  Sicily. 

• -  626.  L.  Almilius  Lepidus ;  L. 

Aurelius  Orestes. 

-  627.  M.  Plautius  Hypsaeus;  M. 

Fulvius  Flaccus. 

-  628.  C.  Cassius  Longinus ;  L. 

Sextius  Calvinus. 

-  629.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus ;  T. 

Quintius  Flamininus. 

-  630.  C.  Fannius  Strabo;  Cn. 

Domi tius  Ahenobarbus.  The  seditions  of  Caius 
Gracchus. 

- 631.  Lucius  Opimius ;  Q.  Fa- 

hius  Maximus.  The  unfortunate  end  of  Caius 
Gracchus.  The  Allobroges  defeated. 

-  632.  P.  Manlius  Nepos  ;  C.  Pa- 

pirius  Carbo. 

-  633.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Cal¬ 
vus  ;  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

- -  634.  M.  Portius  Cato ;  Q  Mar- 

cius  Rex. 

-  635.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus;  Q. 

Mutius  Scaevola. 

- -  636.  C.  Licinius  Geta;  Q.  Fa- 

bius  Maximus  Eburnus. 

- - -  637.  M.  Caecilius  Metellus;  M. 

lEmilius  Scaurus. 

- 638.  M.  Acilius  Balbus ;  C. 

Portius  Cato. 
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A.  U.  C.  639.  C.  Caecilius  Metellus ;  Cn. 

Papirius  Carbo, 

—  - -  640.  M.  Livius  Drusus  ;  L.  Cal 

pumius  Piso.  The  Romans  declare  wu 
against  Jugurtha. 

—  - - 641.  P.  Scipio  Nasica;  L.  Cal 

purnius  Bestia.  Calpurnius  bribed  and  de¬ 
feated  by  Jugurtha. 

- 642.  M.  Minucius  Rufus ;  Sp 

Postumius  Albinus. 

■ -  643.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  M. 

Junius  Silanus.  Success  of  Metellus  against 
Jugurtha. 

- 644.  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba; 

M.  Aurelius  Scaurus.  Metellus  continues  the 
war. 

-  645.  C* *  Marius ;  L.  Cassius. 

The  war  against  Jugurtha  continued  with  vi¬ 
gour  by  Marius. 

-  646.  C.  Atilius  Serranus ;  Q. 

Servilius  Caepio.  Jugurtha  betrayed  by  Boc- 

chus  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of 
Marius. 

—  - - 647.  P.  Rutilius  Rufus ;  Corn. 

Mallius  Maximus.  Marius  triumphs  over  Ju¬ 
gurtha.  Two  Roman  armies  defeated  bv  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

- 7 - -  648.  C.  Marius  2;  C.  Flavius 

Fimbria.  The  Cimbri  march  towards  Spain. 

- -  649.  C.  Marius  3 ;  L.  Aurelius 

Orestes.  The  Cimbri  defeated  in  Spain. 

- -  650.  C.  Marius  4 ;  Q.  Lutatius 

Catulus.  The  Teutones  totally  defeated  bv 
Marius. 

- 651.  C.  Marius  5 ;  M.  Aquillius. 

The  Cimbri  enter  Italy,  and  are  defeated  by 
Marius  and  Catulus. 

652.  C.  Marius  6 ;  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus.  Factions  against  Metellus. 

- 653.  M.  Antonius;  A.  Postu¬ 
mius  Albinus.  Metellus  is  gloriously  recalled. 

— 77 - 654.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Ne¬ 

pos  ;  T.  Didius. 

- -  655.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus ;  P.  Li¬ 
cinius  Crassus. 

-  656.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobar¬ 
bus;  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  The  kingdom  of 
Cyrene  left  by  will  to  the  Roman  people. 

-  657.  L.  Lucinius  Crassus;  Q 

Mucius  Scaevola.  Seditions  of  Norbanus. 

*7 -  658.  C.  Ccelius  Caldus ;  L.  Do¬ 

mitius  Ahenobarbus. 

- - -  659.  C.  Valerius  Flaccus;  M 

Herennius.  Sylla  exhibited  a  combat  of  100 

lions  with  men  in  the  circus. 

-  660.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher ;  M. 

Perpenna.  The  allies  wish  to  be  admitted  ci* 
tizens  of  Rome. 

“  661.  L.  Marcius  Philippus;  Sex. 

Julius  Caesar.  The  allies  prepare  to  revolt. 

-  662.  L.  Julius  Caesar  ;  P.  Ruti¬ 
lius  Rufus.  Wars  with  the  Marsi. 

— 7 -  663.  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo ,  L. 

Porcius  Cato.  The  great  valour  ol  Sylla,  sur- 
named  the  Fortunate. 

-  664.  L.  Cornelius  Sylla ;  Q. 

Pompeius  Rufus.  Sylla  appointed  in  the 


CO 

Mithridafic  war.  Marius  is  empowered  to  su¬ 
persede  him ;  upon  which  Sylla  returns  to 
Home  with  his  army,  and  takes  it,  and  has 
Marins  and  his  adherents  judged  as  enemies. 

A.  U.  C.  665.  Cn.  Octavius  ;  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna.  Cinna  endeavours  to  recal  Marius, 
and  is  expelled.  Marius  returns,  and,  with 
Cinna,  marches  against  Rome.  Civil  wars  and 
slaughter. 

- -  666.  C.  Marius  7  ;  L.  Cornelius 

Cinna  2.  Marius  died,  and  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus  was  chosen  in  his  room.  The  Mitliridatic 
war. 

_  667.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  3 ;  Cn. 

Papirius  Carbo.  T  lie  Mitliridatic  war  conti¬ 
nued  by  Sylla. 

_ 668.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  4  ;  Cn. 

Papirius  Carbo  2.  Peace  with  Mithridates. 

_  669.  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus  ; 

C.  Norbanus.  The  capitol  burnt.  Pompey 

;oins  Sylla.  .  . 

-  670.  C.  Marius ;  Cn.  Papirius 

Carbo  3.  Civil  wais  at  Rome  between  Marius 
and  Sylla.  Murder  of  the  citizens  by  order  of 
Sylla,  who  makes  himself  dictator. 

. - 671.  M.  Tullius  Decula ;  Cn. 

Cornelius  Dolabella.  Sylla  weakens  and  cir¬ 
cumscribes  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  Pompey 
triumphs  over  Africa. 

-  672.  L.  Corn.  Sylla  Felix  2  ;  Q. 

Caecilius  Metellus  Pius.  War  against  Mithri- 
dcitcs* 

_ _  673.  P.  Servilius  Vatia ;  Ap. 

Claudius  Pulclier.  Sylla  abdicates  the  dicta¬ 
torship.  # 

_  674-  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus;  Q. 

Lutatius  Catulus.  Sylla  dies. 

_  675.  D.  Junius  Brutus ;  Ma- 

mercus  JEmilius  Lepidus  Levianus.  A  civil 
war  between  Lepidus  and  Catulus.  Pompey 
goes  against  Sertorius  in  Spain. 

_ 676.  Cn.  Octavius  ;  M.  Scribo- 

nius  Curio.  Sertorius  defeated. 

_ _  677.  L.  Octavius  ;  C.  Aurelius 

Cotta.  Mithridates  and  Sertorius  make,  a 
treaty  of  alliance  together.  Sertorius  murdered 
by  Perpenna. 

_ _  678.  L.  Licinius  Lucullus  ;  M. 

Aurelius  Cotta.  Lucullus  conducts  the  Mithri- 

datic  war.  _ 

_ _ 679.  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lu¬ 
cullus;  C.  Cassius  Varus  Spartacus.  The 
gladiators  make  head  against  Rome  with  much 
success. 

_  680.  L.  Gallius  Pophcola;  Cn. 

Corn.  Lentulus  Clodianus.  Victories  of  Spar¬ 
tacus  over  three  Roman  generals. 

_ 681.  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes;  P. 

Corn.  Lentulus  Sura.  Crassus  defeats  and 

kills  Spartacus  near  Apulia. 

_  682.  M.  Licinius  Crassus;  Cn. 

Pompeius  Magnus.  Successes  of  Lucullus 
against  Mithridates.  The  census  amounts  to 
above  900,000. 

-  683.  Q.  Horten sius  2  ;  Q.  Cae- 

cilius  Metellus.  Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes 
king  of  Armenia,  and  meditates  the  invasion  of 
Parthia. 


c  o 

A.  U.  C.  684.  Q.  Caecilius  Rex;  L.  Cav 
cilius  Metellus.  Lucullus  defeats  the  united 
forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

- -  685.  M.  Acilius  Glabrio ;  C. 

Calpurnius  Piso.  Lucullus  falls  under  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  his  troops,  who  partly  desert  him. 
Pompey  goes  against  the  pirates. 

-  686.  M.  Amailius  Lepidus ;  L. 

Volcatus  Tullus.  Pompey  succeeds  Lucullus 

to  finish  the  Mitliridatic  war,  and  defeats  the 
enemy# 

-  687.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta ;  L 

Manlius  Torquatus.  Success  of  Pompey  in 
Asia. 

-  688.  L.  Julius  Caesar;  C.  Mar- 

cius  Figulus.  Pompey  goes  to  Syria.  His 
conquests  there. 

-  689.  M.  Tullius  Cicero;  C.  An- 

tonius.  Mithridates  poisons  himself.  Catiline 
conspires  against  the  state.  Cicero  discovers 
the  conspiracy,  and  punishes  the  adherents. 

- 690.  D.  Junius  Silanus ;  L.  Li¬ 
cinius  Muraena.  Pompey  triumphs  over  the 
pirates,  Mithridates,  Tigranes,  and  Aristo- 
bulus. 

- 691.  M.  Puppius  Piso  ;  M.  Va¬ 
lerius  Messala  Mger. 

-  692.  L.  Afranius ;  Q.  Metellus 

Celer.  A  reconciliation  between  Crassus, 
Pompey,  and  Caesar. 

- - 693.  C.  Jul.  Caesar;  M.  Cal¬ 
purnius  Bibulus.  Caesar  breaks  the  fasces  of 
his  colleague,  and  is  sole  consul.  He  obtains 
the  government  of  Gaul  for  five  years. 

- 694.  C.  Calpurnius  Piso ;  A- 

Gabinus  Paulus.  Cicero  banished  by  means 
of  Clodius.  Cato  goes  against  Ptolemy  king 
Cyprus.  Successes  of  Caesar  in  Gaul. 

_  695.  P.  Corn.  Lentmus  Spin- 

tlier ;  Q.  Caecilius  Metullus  Nepos.  Cicero 
recalled.  Caesar’s  success  and  victories. 

_ _  696.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus  Mar- 

cellinus ;  L.  Marcius  Philippus.  The  trium¬ 
virate  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus. 

-  697.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  2 ; 

M.  Licinus  Crassus  2.  Crassus  goes  against 
Parthia.  Caesar  continued  for  five  years  more 
in  the  administration  of  Gaul.  His  conquest 
of  Britain. 

. _  698.  L.  Domitius  Alienobarbus ; 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher.  Great  victories  of 

C/cESEtr 

- -  699.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus ;  M. 

Valerius  Messala.  Crassus  defeated  and  slain 
in  Parthia.  Milo  kills  Clodius. 

- 700.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  3 ; 

the  only  consul.  He  afterwards  took  for  col¬ 
league,  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio.  Re¬ 
volts  of  the  Gauls  crushed  by  Caesar. 

_ 701.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  ;  M. 

Claudius  Marcellas.  Rise  of  the  jealousy  be¬ 
tween  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

- -702.  L.  Almilius  Paulus;  P. 

Claudius  Marcellus.  Cicero  proconsul  of  Ci¬ 
licia.  Increase  of  the  differences  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey. 

_ 703.  C.  Claudius  Marcellus  ;  L. 

Cornelius  Lentulus.  Caesar  begins  the  civil 
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c  o 

vm.  Pompey  flies  from  Rome.  Csesar  made 
dictator. 

A.  U.  C.  704.  C.  Julius  Caesar  2;  P.  Ser¬ 
gius  lsauricus.  Cassar  defeats  Pompey  at 
Pharsalia.  Pompey  murdered  in  y'Egypt. 
1  he  wars  of  Caesar  in  Egypt. 

- 705.  Q.  Fusius  Calenus ;  P.  Va¬ 
liums.  Power  and  influence  of  Caesar  at  Rome. 
He  reduces  Pontus. 

-  706.  C.  Julius  Caesar  3;  M. 

A'lmilius  Lepidus.  Caesar  defeats  Pompey  s 
partisans  in  Africa,  and  takes  Utica. 

- 707.  C.  Julius  Caesar  4;  consul 

alone.  He  conquered  the  partizans  of  Fompey 
in  Spain,  and  was  declared  perpetual  dictator 
and  imperator,  &c. 

- - 708.  C.  Julius  Caesar  5  ;  M.  An- 

tonius.  Caesar  meditates  a  war  against  Par- 
thia.  Above  60  Romans  conspire  against 
Caesar,  and  murder  him  in  the  senate-house. 
Antony  raises  himself  to  power.  The  rise  of 
Octavius. 

. - 709.  C.  VibiusPansa;  A.  Hir- 

tius.  Antony  judged  a  public  enemy.  He  is 
opposed  by  the  consuls  and  Augustus.  He 
oins  Augustus.  Triumvirate  of  Antony,  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  Lepidus. 

- 7 10.  L.  Minutius  Plancus ;  M. 

uEmilius  Lepidus  2.  Great  honours  paid  to 
the  memory  of  J.  Caesar.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
ioin  their  forces  against  Augustus  and  An¬ 
tony. 

- 711.  L.  Antonius;  P.  Servilius 

lsauricus  2.  Battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  defeat 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

- 712.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus ; 

P.  Asinius  Pollio.  Antony  joins  the  son  of 
Pompey  against  Augustus.  The  alliance  of 
short  duration. 

- 713.  L.  Marcius  Censorious  :  C. 

Calvisius  Sabinus.  Antony  marries  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  to  strengthen  their 
mutual  alliance. 

• - 714.  Ar.  Claudius  Pulcher;  C. 

Norbanus  Flaccus.  To  whom  were  substituted 
C.  Octavianus  and  Q.  Pedius.  Sext  Pompey, 
the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  makes  himself 
powerful  by  sea,  to  oppose  Augustus. 

- 715.  M.  Agrippa;  L.  Caninius 

G alius.  Agrippa  is  appointed  by  Augustus 
to  oppose  Sext.  Pompey  with  a  fleet.  He 
builds  the  famous  harbour  of  Misenum. 

- - —716.  L.  Gellius  Poplicola;  M. 

Cocceius  Nerva.  Agrippa  obtains  a  naval  vic¬ 
tory  over  Pompey,  who  delivers  himself  to  An¬ 
tony,  by  whom  he  is  put  to  death. 

- 717.  L.  Comificus  Nepos;  Sex. 

Pompeius  Nepos.  Lentulus  removed  from 
power  by  Augustus. 

- 718.  L.  Scribonius  Libo ;  M. 

Antonius  2.  Augustus  and  Antony  being  sole 
masters  of  the  Roman  empire,  make  another 
division  of  the  provinces.  Caesar  obtains  the 
west,  and  Antony  the  east. 

- 719.  C.  Cmsa\  Octavianus  2; 

L.  Volcatius  Tullus.  Octavia  divorced  by  An- 
ony,  who  marries  Cleopatra. 

— .  — ?20.  Cn.  Domitus  Ahe^obarbus  • 
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c  o 

C.  S®6ius.  Dissensions  between  Augustus  and 
Antony, 

A.  U.  C.  721.  C.  Caesar  Octavianus  3; 
M.  Valer.  Messala  Corvinus.  The  battle  of 
Actium,  which,  according  to  some  authors 
happened  ntf  till  the  year  of  Rome  724.— 
1  he  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

Consus,  a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  counsels.  His  temple  was  covered  in  the 
Maximus  circus,  to  show  that  counsels  ought 
to  be  secret  and  inviolable.  Some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  same  as  Neptunus  Equestris, 
Romulus  instituted  festivals  to  his  honour, 
called  Cousuaiia,  during  the  celebration  o» 
which  the  Romans  carried  away  the  Sabine 
women.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

Consygna,  the  wife  of  Nicomedes  king  oi 
Bithynia,  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  for  her  lasci¬ 
vious  deportment.  P/m.  8,  c.  40. 

Contadesdus,  a  river  of  Thrace.  Herodot. 
4,  c.  90. 

Contubia,  a  town  in  Spain.  Flor.  2,  c.  17. 

Coon,  the  eldest  son  of  Antenor,  killed  by 
Agamemnon.  Homer.  II. 

Coos,  Cos,  Cea,  and  Co,  an  island  of  the 
Aegean  sea.  Vid.  Co. 

Cop^,  a  place  of  Greece  near  the  Cephisus 
Plin.  4,  c.  7.  r 

Copias  eacus,  a  lake  of  Brnotia,  into  which 
the  Cophisus  and  other  rivers  empty  them  • 
selves.  It  is  famous  for  its  excellent  eels 
Pans.  9,  c.  24. 

Cophontis,  a  burning  mountain  of  Bac- 
tnana.  Plin.  g,  c.  106. 

Cophas,  a  son  of  Artabazus.  Curt.  7,  c 
11  • - A  river  of  India.  Dionys.  Perieg. 

Copia ,  tbe  goddess  of  plenty,  among  the 
Romans,  represented  as  bearing  a  horn  filled 
with  grapes,  fruit,  Ac. 

Copillus,  a  general  of  the  Tectosagm,  taken 
by  the  Romans.  Pint,  in  Syll. 

C.  C'oponius,  a  commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Rhodes,  at  Dyrrachium,  in  the  interest  of 
Pompey.  Cic.  1.  de  Div.  c.  38. — Paterc.  2,  c, 
83. 

Coprates,  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the 
ligris.  Diod.  19. 

Copreus,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  fled  to  My- 
ceme  at  the  death  of  Iphitus.  Apollod.  2,  q, 
n. 

Coptus  and  Coptos,  a  town  of  Egypt,  near 
the  Red  sea,  about  100  leagues  from  Alexan- 
dria.  on  a  canal  which  communicates  with  the 
Nile.  '  Plin.  5,  c.  9.  1.  6,  c.  23,—Strab .  16.— 
Juv.  15,  v.  28. 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  confines  of 
the  V  olsci,  built  by  a  colony  of  Dardanians  be¬ 
fore  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Lucan.  7,  v.  392 
— Virg.  J£n.  6,  v.  775. 

CoracEsium  and  Coracensium,  a  maritime 
town  of  Pamphylia.  Liv.  33,  c.  20. 

Coracon  asus,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  where  the 
Ladon  falls  into  the  Alpheus.  Paus.  8,  c.  25. 

Coraletje,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Flatc.  6, 
v.  81. 

Coraeei,  a  savage  people  of  Pontus.  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  el.  2,  v.  37. 

Co ram;s,  a  miser.  Vid.  Nasica. 


(/OH a 8,  a  brother  of  Catillus  and  Tyburtus, 
who  fought  against  iEneas.  Virg.  Mn.  7, 
r.  67$. 

Corax,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Sicily, 
who  first  demanded  salary  of  his  pupils.  Cie. 

m  Brut. — QuiutiL  3,  c.  1. - A  kiug  of  Sicyon. 

- A  mountain  of  Aitolia.  Liv.  36,  c.  30. 

Coraxi,  a  people  of  Colchis.  Plin.  6, 
c.  5. 

Corbeus,  a  Gaul,  &c.  Cas.  bell.  G.  8, 
c.  6. 

Corbis  and  Orsua,  two  brothers,  who 
fought  for  the  dominion  of  a  city,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Scipio  in  Spain.  Liv.  28,  c.  21. — 
V al.  Max.  9,  c.  11. 

Corbulo,  (Domitius)  a  prefect  of  Belgium, 
who  routed  the  Parthians,  destroyed  Aitaxata, 
and  made  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia.  Nero, 
jealous  of  his  virtues,  ordered  him  to  be  mur¬ 
dered  ;  and  Corbulo  hearing  this,  fell  upon 
his  sword,  exclaiming,  “  I  have  well  deserved 
this  V’  A.  D.  66.  Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  18. 

CorcYra,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
about  12  miles  from  Butlirotum,  on  the  coast 
of  Epirus ;  famous  for  the  shipwreck  of 
Ulysses,  and  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  has 
been  successively  called  Drepane,  Scheria, 
and  Phaeacia,  and  now  bears  the  name  of 
Corfu.  Some  Corinthians,  with  Chersicrates 
at  their  head,  came  to  settle  there,  when  ba¬ 
nished  from  their  country,  703  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  A  colony  of  Colchis  had 
settled  there  1349  years  before  Christ.  The 
war  which  was  carried  on  by  Hiemistocles, 
against  the  Corcyreans,  and  was  cal  led  Corey - 
rean,  became  but  a  preparation  for  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war.  Homer.  Od.  5,  fyc. — Lucan.  9, 
v.  32- — Mela.  2,  c.  7. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strab.  6. 

CoRDUBA,  a  famous  city  of  Hispania  Ba?tica, 
the  native  place  of  both  the  Senecas  and  of 
Lucan.  Martial.  1,  ep.  62. — Mela.  2,  c.  6. 
Cas.  Bell.  Alex.  57.— Plin.  3,  c.  1. 

Cordyi.a,  a  port  of  Pontus,  supposed  to 
give  its  name  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  fishes  caught 
there  ( Coi'dyla ).  Plin.  9,  c.  15. — Martial.  13, 
ep.  1. 

Core,  a  daughter  of  Ceres,  the  same  as 
Proserpine.  Festivals,  called  Coreia,  were  in¬ 
stituted  to  her  honour  in  Greece. 

Coressus,  a  hill  near  Ephesus.  Ilei-odot.  5, 
c.  100. 

Coresus,  a  priest  of  Bacchus  at  Calydon  in 
Boeotia,  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
lymph  Callirhoe,  who  treated  him  with  dis¬ 
dain.  He  complained  to  Bacchus,  who  visited 
the  country  with  a  pestilence.  The  Caly- 
donians  were  directed  by  the  oracle,  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  god  by  sacrificing  Callirhoe  on  his 
altar.  The  nymph  was  led  to  the  altar,  and 
Coresus,  who  was  to  sacrifice  her,  forgot  his 
resentment,  and  stabbed  himself.  Callirhoe, 
conscious  of  her  ingratitude  to  the  love  of  Co¬ 
resus,  killed  herself  on  the  brink  of  a  foun¬ 
tain,  which  afterwards  bore  her  name.  Pans. 
7,  c.  21. 

Coretas,  a  man  who  first  gave  oracles  at 
Delphi.  Pint,  de  orac.  def. 

Corvinium,  the  capital  of  the  Peligni, 
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three  miles  from  the  Aternus,  which  falls  ftito 
the  Adriatic.  Cas.  Civ.  1,  c.  16. — Lucan.  2 
v.  478.— Sil.  5,  v.  522. 

Coria,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  among  the 
Arcadians.  Cic.  de  vat.  D.  3,  c.  23. 

Corinna,  a  celebrated  woman  of  Thebes, 
disciple  to  Myrtis.  Her  father’s  name  was 
Archelodorus.  It  is  said,  that  she  obtained 
five  times  a  poetical  prize,  in  which  Pindar 
was  her  competitor ;  but  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  her  beauty  greatly  contributed  to 
defeat  her  rivals.  Some  few’  of  her  verses  re¬ 
main.  Propert.  2,  el.  3. —  Paui.  9,  c.  22. - 

A  woman  of  Thespis  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

- Ovid’s  mistress  was  also  called  Corinna 

Amor.  2,  el.  6. 

Corinnus,  an  ancient  poet  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  on  which  he  wrote  a  poem. 
Homer,  as  some  suppose,  took  his  subject  from 
the  poem  of  Corinnus. 

CoRiNTHiAcrs  sinus,  is  now  called  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto. 

Corinthus,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  now 
called  Corito,  situated  on  the  middle  of  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  at  the  distance  of  about 
60  stadia  on  either  side  from  the  sea.  It  was 
first  founded  by  Sisyphus  son  of  Aeolus,  A.  M. 
2616,  and  receive  its  name  from  Corinthus  the 
son  of  Pelops.  Its  original  name  wTas  Ephyre  ; 
and  it  is  called  Bimaris,  because  situate,  be¬ 
tween  the  Saronicus  Sinus  and  Crisseus  Sinus. 
The  inhabitants  were  once  very  powerful,  and 
had  great  influence  among  the  Grecian  states. 
They  colonized  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  de 
livered  it  from  the  tyranny  of  its  oppressors,  by 
the  means  of  Timoleon.  Corinth  was  totally 
destroyed  by  L.  Mummius,  the  Homan  con¬ 
sul,  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  146  B.  C.  The 
riches  which  the  Romans  found  there,  were 
immense.  During  the  conflagration,  all  the 
metals  which  were  in  the  city,  melted  and 
mixed  together,  and  formed  that  valuable  com¬ 
position  of  metals,  which  has  since  been 
knowm  by  the  name  of  Corinth  ium  Ms.  There 
wras  there  a  famous  temple  of  Venus,  where 
many  lascivious  women  resorted,  and  sold 
their  pleasures  so  dear,  that  many  of  their 
lovers  w’ere  reduced  to  poverty  ;  whence  the 
proverb  of — 

Non  cuivis  homini  coating  it  adire  Corinthnm , 
to  shew’  that  all  voluptuous  indulgences  are  at¬ 
tended  with  much  expense.  J.  Caesar  plantel 
a  colony  at  Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
store  it  to  its  former  grandeur.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Corinth  was  monarchical  till  779 
years  B.  C.  wdien  officers  called  Prytanes  were 
instituted.  The  wrar  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Corinthian  war ,  because  the  battles 
were  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth, 
was  begun  B.  C.  395,  by  the  combination  of 
the  Athenians,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  and  Ar- 
gives,  against  Lacedaemon.  Pisander  and 
Agesilaus  distinguished  themselves  in  that 
war  ;  the  former,  on  the  first  year  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  was  defeated  with,  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  by  Conon,  near  nidus  ;  while  a  few 
days  after,  Agesilaus  slaughtered  10,000 
of  the  enemy.  The  most  famous  battle# 


were  fought  at  Coronea  and  Leuctia  ;  but 
Agesilaus  refused  to  besiege  Corinth,  lament¬ 
ing  that  the  Greeks,  instead  of  destroying  one 
another,  did  not  turn  their  arms  against  the 
Persian  power.  Liv .  45,  c.  28. — Flor.  2,  c. 
16. — Ovid .  Met.  2,  v.  240. — Horat.  1,  ep.  17; 
v.  36. — Plin.  34,  c.  2.- — St  at.  Theb.  7,  v.  106 
— Pans.  2,  c.  1,  &c. — Strub.  8,  &c. — Homer. 
II.  15. - An  actor  at  Rome.  ,  Juv.  8,  v.  197. 

Coriolanus,  the  surname  of  C.  Martius, 
from  his  victory  over  Corioli,  where,  from  a 
private  soldier,  he  gained  the  amplest  honours. 
When  master  of  the  place,  he  accepted  as  the 
only  reward,  the  surname  of  Coriolanus,  a 
horse,  and  prisoners,  his  ancient  host,  to 
whom  he  immediately  gave  his  liberty.  After 
a  number  of  military  exploits,  and  many  ser¬ 
vices  for  his  country,  he  was  refused  the  con¬ 
sulship  by  the  people,  when  his  scars  had  fcr 
awhile  influenced  them  in  his  favour.  This 
raised  his  resentment ;  and  when  the  Romans 
had  received  a  present  of  corn  from  Gelo  king 
of  Sicily,  Coriolanus  insisted  that  it  should  be 
sold  for  money,  and  not  be  given  gratis.  Upon 
this,  the  tribunes  raised  the  people  against  him 
for  his  imprudent  advice,  and  even  wished 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  rigorous  sen¬ 
tence  was  stopped  by  the  influence  of  the 
senators,  and  Coriolanus  submitted  to  a  trial. 
He  was  banished  by  a  majority  of  three  tribes, 
and  he  immediately  retired  among  the  Volsci, 
to  Tullus  Aufidius,  his  greatest  enemy,  from 
whom  he  met  a  most  tendei  reception.  He 
advised  him  to  make  war  against  Rome,  and 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci  as  ge¬ 
neral.  The  approach  of  Coriolanus  greatly 
alarmed  the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several 
embassies,  to  reconcile  him  to  his  country, 
and  to  solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  all 
proposals,  and  bad  them  prepare  for  war.  He 
pitched  his  camp  only  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles  from  the  city ;  and  his  enmity  against 
his  country  would  have  been  fatal,  had  not  his 
mother  Volumnia,  and  his  wife  Vergilia,  been 
prevailed  upon  by  the  Roman  matrons,  to  go  and 
appease  his  resentment.  The  meeting  of  Co¬ 
riolanus  -with  his  family  was  tender  and  affect¬ 
ing.  He  remained  long  inexorable  ;  but  at 
last  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  mother  and  a 
wife  prevailed  over  the  stern  and  obstinate  re¬ 
solutions  of  an  enemy,  and  Coriolanus  marched 
the  Volsci  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
To  shew  their  sense  of  Volumnia’s  merit  and 
patriotism,  the  Romans  dedicated  a  temple  to 
Female  Fortune.  The  behaviour  of  Coriolanus 
displeased  the  Volsci.  He  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  people  of  Antium ;  but  the 
clamours  which  his  enemies  raised,  were  so 
prevalent,  that  lie  was  murdered  on  the  place 
appointed  for  his  trial,  B.  C.  488.  His  body 
was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  by 
the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  matrons,  put  on 
mourning  for  his  loss.  Some  historians  say 
that  he  died  in  exile,  in  an  advanced  old  age. 
Flut.  in  vita. — Flor.  2,  c.  22. 

Corioli  and  Coriolla,  a  town  of  Latium, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Volsci,  taken  by  the 
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Romans  under  Coriolanus.  PL it,  3,  c.  5 — 
Pint. — Liv.  2,  c.  33. 

Corissus,  a  town  of  Ionia. 

Coritus.  Vid.  Corytus. 

Cormijs,  a  river  near  Assyria.  Tacit.  Ann 
12,  c.  14. 

Corma  sa,  a  town  of  Pampliylia.  Liv.  38,  c.  1 5. 

Cornelia  lex,  de  Civitate,  was  enacted 
A.  U.  C.  670,  by  L.  Com.  Sylla.  It  con¬ 
firmed  the  Sulpician  law,  and  req  aired  that 
the  citizens  of  the  eight  newly-elected  tribes 
should  be  divided  among  the  35  ancient  tribes. 

- Another,  de  Judiciis ,  A.  U.  C.  673,  by 

the  same.  It  ordained  that  the  praetor  should 
always  observe  the  same  invariable  method 
in  judicial  proceedings,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  should  not  depend  upon  his  will. - An¬ 

other,  de  Sumptibus,  by  the  same.  It  limited 
the  expences  which  generally  attended  fune¬ 
rals. - Another,  de  Religione,  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  677.  It  restored  to  the  college  of 
priests,  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  priests, 
which,  by  the  Domitian  law,  had  been  lodged 

in  the  hands  of  the  poople - Another,  d» 

Municipiis,  by  the  same  ;  which  revoked  all 
the  privileges  which  had  been  some  time  be 
fore  granted  to  the  several  towns  that  had 
assisted  Marius  and  Cinna  in  the  civil  wars. 

- Another,  de  Magistratibus,  by  the  same  ; 

which  gave  the  power  of  bearing  honours  and 
being  promoted  before  the  legal  age,  to  those 
who  had  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla,  while 
the  sons  and  partizans  of  his  enemies,  who 
had  been  proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  standing  for  any  office  in  the  state. 

- Another,  de  Magistratibius,  by  the  same. 

A.  U.  C.  673.  It  ordained  that  no  person 
should  exercise  the  same  office  within  ten 
years  distance,  or  be  invested  with  two  dif¬ 
ferent  magistracies  in  one  year. - Another, 

de  Magistratibus,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  673. 
It  divested  the  tribunes  of  the  privilege  of 
making  laws,  interfering,  holding  assembles, 
and  receiving  appeals.  All  such  as  had  been 
tribunes  were  incapable  of  holding  any  other 

office,  in  the  state  by  that  law. - Another, 

de  Majestate,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  670.  It 
made  it  treason  to  lend  an  army  out  of  a  pro¬ 
vince,  or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders,  to 
influence  the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ransom  a  cap¬ 
tive  general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the  leaders 
of  robbers,  or  pirates,  or  for  the  absence  of  a 
Roman  citizen  to  a  foreign  court,  without  pre¬ 
vious  leave.  The  punishment  was,  aquae  et 

ignis  interdictio. - Another  by  the  same,  which 

gave  the  power  to  a  man  accused  of  murder, 
either  by  poison,  weapons,  or  false  accusa¬ 
tions,  and  the  setting  fire  to  buildings,  to 
choose  whether  the  jury  that  tried  him  should 
give  their  verdict  clam  or  palam,  viva  voce  or  by 

ballots. - Another  by  the  same,  which  made 

it  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio  to  such  as  were  guilty 
of  forgery,  concealing  and  altering  of  wills, 
corruption,  false  accusations,  and  the  debasing 
or  counterfeiiing  of  the  public  coin;  all  such 
as  were  accessary  to  this  offence,  were  deemed 
as  guilty  as  the  offender. — —Another,  de  pe- 
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Cosa  and  Cossa  or  C6sje,  a  town  of  Etru¬ 
ria.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  168. -  -Liv  22,  11. — 
CVc.  9,  A.  AT.  6. — Ctfs.  B.  C.  I,  c.  .>4. 

Co sco Niii  s,  a  Latin  writer.  Vurro  tie  L.  L. 
*». —  A  wretched  epigTam  writer  Martial.  2, 
ep.  77. 

Cosing  as,  a  Thracian  priest  of  Juno,  &c. 
Pf.t<rn.  ?,c.  22. 

Co  si  s,  a  brother  to  a  king  of  Albania,  killed 
by  Pompey  Plut.  in  Pomp. 

Cosmos,  an  effeminate  Roman.  Juv.  8. 
Cossba,  a  part  of  Persia.  Diod.  17. 

Cossus,  a  surname  given  to  the  family  of 

the  Cornelii - A  Roman,  who  killed  Vo 

Jumnius,  king  of  Veil,  and  obtained  Spolia 
Opima,  A  U  C.  318.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  841. 

Cossutti,  a  family  at  Rome,  of  which  Cos- 
sutia,  Caesar’s  wife,  was  descended  Suet,  in 
Ca-s. — 7 — One  of  the  family  was  distinguished 
as  an  architect  about  200  B.  C.  He  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  Italy  the  more  perfect  models  of 
Greece. 

Costobcei,  robbers  in  Galatia.  Pans.  10,  c.  34. 
Cosyra,  a  barren  island  in  the  African  sea, 
near  Melita.  Ovid.  Fait.  3,  v.  567. 

Cotes  and  Cottes,  a  promontory  of  Mau¬ 
ritania. 

Cothon,  a  port  of  Carthage.  T)iod.  3. 
Cothonea,  the  mother  of  Triptolemus.  Hy- 
gvi.  fab.  147. 

CotIso,  a  king  of  the  Daci,  whose  army  in¬ 
vaded  Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Com. 
Lentulus,  the  lieuteuant  of  Augustus.  It  is 
-laid  that  Augustus  solicited  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Suet,  in  Aug.  63. —  Horat.  3,  od.  8, 
v.  18. 

CotOnis,  an  island  near  the  Eehinades. 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

C  otta,  (M.  Aurelius)  a  Roman,  who  op¬ 
posed  Marius.  He  was  consul  with  Lucullus; 
and  when  in  Asia  he  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
land,  by  Mithridates.  He  was  surnamed  Pon- 
ticus,  because  he  took  Heraclea  of  Pontus 

by  treachery.  Plut.  in  Lucull. - An  orator 

greatly  commended  by  Cicero,  de  Orat. - A 

governor  of  Paphlagonia,  very  faithful  to  Sar- 

danapalus.  Diod.  2. - A  spendthrift,  in  the  age 

of  Nero,  &c.  Tacit. - An  officer  of  Caesar,  in 

Gaul. - A  port  mentioned  by  Ovid  in  ep.  de 

Pont. 

CoTTiyr  Alpes,  a  certain  part  of  the  Alps, 
by  which  Italy  is  separated  from  Gaul. 

Cottds,  a  giant,  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads.  Hesiod.  Theog. 

v.  147. - A  man  among  the  iEdui,  &c.  Cces. 

bell. 

Cotty.eum,  a  town  of  Galatia.  Plin.  5,  c. 
?2. - Of  Phrygia. 

Cotyora,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Sinope.  Diod.  14. 

CoTYi.yEus,  a  surname  of  Aesculapius,  wor¬ 
shipped  on  the  borders  of  the  Lurotas.  *  His 
temple  was  raised  by  Hercules.  Pam.  3,  c.  19. 

Cot  y lius,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
c.  41. 

Cotis,  the  father  Asia.  Herodot.  4,  c.  45. 

A  son  of  Manes  by  Callirhoe,  who  succeeded 

his  father  on  the  throne  of  Majonia. - A  kine 
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oi  11  u  ace.  C.  Nep.in  Iphic. - Another,  who 

favoured  the  interest  of  Pompey.  He  was  of 

an  irascible  temper.  Lucan.  5,  v.  54. _ 

At  other,  king  of  Thrace,  who  divided  the  king¬ 
dom  with  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
It  is  the  same  to  whom  Ovid  writes  from  hiu 
banishment.  Tacit.  2.  Ann.  64.— Ovid.  2,  rL 

Pont.  ep.  9. - A  king  of  the  Odrysaj.  Liv. 

l°2,  c.  29. - A  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  who 

fought  against  Mithridates,  in  the  age  of  Clau¬ 
dius.  Tacit.  Ann.  11  &  ■*  3  —  Another,  who 
imagined  he  should  marry  Minerva,  & c.  Athe,u 
12. 

Cotytto,  the  goddess  of  all  debauche.y, 
whose  festivals,  called  Cotytria,  were  celebrate-: 
by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  &c, 
during  the  night.  Her  priests  were  called 
Baptaj  ;  and  nothing  but  debaucheiy  and  wan. 
tonness  prevailed  at  the  celebration.  A  festiva. 
of  the  same  name  was  observed  in  Sicily,  where 
the  votaries  of  the  goddess  carried  about  boughs 
hung  with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  it  was  lawful 
for  any  person  to  pluck  off  It  was  a  capital 
punishment  to  reveal  whatever  was  seen  or 
done  at  these  festivals,  and  it  cost  Eupolis  his 
life  for  an  unseasonable  reflection  upon  them. 

I  he  goddess  Cotytto  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Proserpine.  Hoi-at.  epod.  17.  v.  51.—. Juv 
2,  v.  91. 

Crag  us,  a  mountain  of  Cilicia,  part  of 
mount  Taurus.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  ouo.— Ilo-at.  1. 
od  21 

Crambusa,  a  town  of  Lvcia. 

Cranai,  a  sura  am  e  of  die  Athenians,  from 
their  king  Cranaus.  Herodot.  8,  c.  44. 

Lra napes,  a  Persian,  &c.  Herodot. 

Gr  anaus,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  wffm 
succeeded  Cecrops,  and  reigned  nine  vears  B 

C.  1497.  Pcus.  1,  c.  2. - A  city  of  Cana. 

Plin.  5,  c.  29, 

Crane,  a  nymph.  Vid.  Caraa. - A  town 

of  Arcadia. 

CranEum,  a  gymnastic  school  at  Corinth. 

Diog. 

Cranii,  a  town  of  Gepliallenia.  Thucyd.  2, 
c*  oO. 

Cranon,  ana  Crannon,  a  town  of  Thessalv, 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  where  Antipa 
ter  and  Craterus  defeated  the  Athenians  after 
Alexander’s  death.  Liv.  42,  c.  64. 

Grantor,  a  philosopher  of  Soli,  amono-  the 
pupils  of  Plato,  B.  C.  310.  Diog. — —An 
armour-bearer  of  Peleus,  killed  by  Demoleon. 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  361. 

L.  Carassitius,  a  man  who  opened  a  school 
at  Rome.  Suet,  de  Gram.  1 8. 

Crassus,  the  grandfather  of  Crassus  the 

Rich,  who  never  laughed.  Plin.  7,  c.  19. _ 

Publ.  Licinius,  a  Roman  hxgh-priest,  about  13i 
years  B.  C.  who  went  into  Asia  with  an  army 
against  Aristonicus,  where  he  was  killed,  and 

buried  at  Smyrna. - M.  Licinius,  a  celebrated 

Roman,  surnamed  Rich,  on  account  of  his  opu¬ 
lence.  At  first  he  was  very  circumscribed  in 
his  circumstances;  but,  by  educating  slaves, 
and  selling  them  at  a  high  price,  he  soon  en¬ 
riched  himself.  The  cruelties  of  Cinna  oblged 
him  to  leave  Rome;  and  he  retired  to  Spain, 

f  >  o. 
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where  be  remained  concealed  for  eight  months* 
After  Cinna’s  death  he  passed  into  Africa,  and 
thence  to  Italy,  where  he  served  Sylla,  and 
ingratiated  himself  in  his  favour.  When  the 
gladiators,  with  Spartacus  at  their  head,  had 
spread  an  universal  alarm  in  Italy,  and  de¬ 
feated  some  of  the  Roman  generals,  Crassus 
was  sent  against  them.  A  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  Crassus  slaughtered  12,000  of  the 
slaves,  and,  by  this  decisive  blow,  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  was  honoured  with  an 
ovatw  at  bis  return.  lie  was  soon  after  made 
consul  with  Pompey;  and  in  this  high  office 
he  displayed  his  opulence,  by  entertaining  the 
populace  at  10,000  tables.  He  was  afterwards 
censor,  and  formed  the  first  triumvirate  with 
Pompey  and  Caesar.  As  his  love  of  riches  was 
more  predominant  than  that  of  glory,  Crassus 
®ever  imitated  the  ambitious  conduct  of  his 
colleagues,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  province 
of  Syria,  which  seemed  to  promise  an  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  wealth.  With  hopes  of  en¬ 
larging  his  possessions,  he  set  off  from  Rome, 
though  the  omens  proved  unfavourable,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  his  ruin.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  forgetful  of  the 
rich  cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  he  hastened 
to  make  himself  master  of  Parthia.  He  was 
betrayed  in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Arta- 
vasdes  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of 
Ariamnes.  He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by 
Surena,  the  general  of  the  forces  of  Orodes, 
king  of  Parthia ;  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  20,000  Romans  were  killed,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners.  The  darkness  of  the  night 
fcivoured  the  escape  of  the  rest,  and  Crassus, 
orced  by  the  mutiny  and  turbulence  of  his  sol¬ 
diers,  and  the  treachery  of  his  guides,  trusted 
himself  to  the  general  of  the  enemy,  on  pre 
tence  of  proposing  terms  of  accommodation, 
and  he  was  put  to  death,  B.  C.  53.  His  head 
was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who  poured 
melted  lead  down  his  throat,  and  insulted  his 
misfortunes.  The  firmness  with  which  Crassus 
received  the  news  of  his  son’s  death,  who 
perished  in  that  expedition,  has  been  deservedly 
commended;  and  the  words  that  he  uttered 
wdien  he  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Surena,  equally  claim  our  admiration.  He  was 
wont  often  to  say,  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
accounted  rich,  if  he  could  not  maintain  an 
army.  Though  he  has  been  called  avaricious, 
yet  he  showed  himself  always  ready  to  lend 
money  to  his  friends  without  interest.  He  was 
fond  of  philosophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory  was  great  and  extensive.  Plutarcn  has 

written  his  life.  Flor.  3,  c.  11. - Publius, 

the  son  of  the  rich  Crassus,  went  in*o  Parthia 
with  his  father.  When  he  saw  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  enemy,  and  without  any  hope 
of  escape,  he  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  run 
him  through.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  showed 
with  insolence  to  his  father  by  the  Parthians. 

Pint,  in  Crass. - L.  Licinius,  a  celebrated 

Roman  orator,  commended  by  Cicero. - A 

son  of  Crassus  the  rich,  killed  in  the  civil  wars, 
after  Caesar’s  death. 
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CrastInxjs,  a  man  in  Cmsar’s  army,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Ca-s.  bell.  G.  3,  c.  99. 

Cratais,  the  mother  of  Scylla. 

Crataeus  conspired  against  Archelaus,  &c. 
— Aristot. 

Cratf»r,  a  bay  of  Campania,  near  Misenus. 

CratErus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals.  He 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  literary 
fame,  as  well  as  by  his  valour  in  the  fipld,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander’s  life.  He  w’as 
greatly  respected  and  loved  by  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  and  Alexander  ahvays  trusted  him 
with  much  confidence.  After  Alexander’s 
death,  he  subdued  Greece  with  Antipater,  and 
passed  w-ith  his  colleague  into  Asia,  wffiere  he 
was  killed  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes,  B.  C. 
321.  He  had  received  for  his  share  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  kingdoms,  Greece  and  Epirus.  Nep.  in 
Eumen.  2. — Justin.  12  &  13. — Curt.  3. — Annan. 

— Pint,  in  Alex.- - A  physician  of  Atticus, 

mentioned  by  Cic.  12,  ad  Attic,  ep.  13. — Hoi'at. 

2,  Sat.  3,  v.  161. - A  painter.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

- An  Athenian,  wdio  collected  into  one  body 

all  the  decrees  which  had  passed  in  the  public 
assemblies  at  Athens. 

Crates,  a  philosopher  of  Bceotia,  son  of 
Ascondus,  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  cynic, 
B.  C.  324.  He  sold  his  estates,  and  gave  the 
money  to  his  fellow'-citizens.  He  was  na¬ 
turally  deformed,  and  he  rendered  himself 
more  hideous,  by  sewing  sheep’s  skins  to  his 
mantle,  and  by  the  singularity  of  his  manners. 
He  clothed  himself  as  warm  as  possible  in  the 
summer:  but  in  the  w’inter,  his  garments  were 
uncommonly  thin,  and  incapable  to  resist  the 
coldness  of  the  season.  Hipparcliia,  the  sister 
of  a  philosopher  became  enamoured  of  him; 
and  as  he  could  not  cool  her  passion  by  re¬ 
presenting  himself  as  poor  and  deformed,  he 
married  her.  He  had  by  her  two  daughters, 
w7hom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  his  disciples, 
after  he  had  permitted  them  their  company 
for  30  days,  by  way  of  trial.  Some  of  his 

letters  are  extant.  Diog.  in  vita.- - A  stoic, 

son  of  Timocrates,  who  opened  a  school  at 

Rome,  where  he  taught  grammar.  Sueton. - * 

A  native  of  Pergamus,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  most  striking  events  of  every  age,  B.  C. 
165.  JElian.  de  Anim.  17,  c.  9. - A  philoso¬ 

pher  of  Athens,  who  succeeded  in  the  school 

of  his  master  Polemon. - An  Athenian  comic 

poet. 

CratesiclEa,  the  mother  of  Cleomenes, 
who  went  to  Egypt  in  hopes  of  serving  her 
country,  &c.  Plut.  in  Cleom. 

CratesipOljs,  a  queen  of  Sicyon,  who 
severely  punished  some  of  her  subjects,  who 
had  revolted  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  her 
husband,  &c.  Poly  an.  8,  c.  58. 

Cratesippidas,  a  commander  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  fleet,  against  the  Athenians,  &c. 
Diod.  13. 

CratEvas,  a  general  of  Cassander.  Died. 
19. 

Crateus,  a  son  of  Minos. 

Crathis,  a  river  of  Achaia,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Corinth.  Strab.  8. - Another  in 
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cunw  repet undis, by  which  a  man  convicted  of 
peculation  or  extortion  in  the  provinces,  was 
condemned  to  suffer  the  aqua:  ex  ignis  interdiclio. 

Another  by  the  same,  which  gave  the 
power  to  such  as  were  sent  into  the  provinces 
with  any  government,  of  retaining  their  com¬ 
mand  and  appointment,  without  a  renewal  of 

it  by  the  senate,  as  was  before  observed. _ 

Another  by  the  same,  which  ordained  that  the 
lands  of  proscribed  persons  should  be  common, 
especially  those  about  Volaterrae  and  Fesulas 
in  Etruria,  which  Sylla  divided  among  his  sol¬ 
diers, - Another  by  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of 

the  people,  A.  U.  C.  686;  which  ordained 
tnat  no  person  should  be  exempted  from  any 
law,  according  to  the  general  custom,  unless 
200  senators  were  present  in  the  senate  ;  and 
no  person  thus  exempted,  could  hinder  the 
bill  of  his  exemption  from  being  carried  to  the 

people  for  their  concurrence. - Another  by 

Nasica,  A.  U.  C.  582,  to  make  war  against 
Perseus,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
if  he  did  not  give  proper  satisfaction  to  the 
Roman  people. 

Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was 
the  first  wife  of  J.  Cmsar.  She  became  mo¬ 
ther  of  Julia,  Pompey’s  wife,  and  was  so 
affectionately  loved  by  her  husband,  that,  at 
her  death,  he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration 

over  her  body.  Pint,  in  Co’s. - A  daughter 

of  Metellus  Scipio,  who  married  Pompey, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  P.  Crassus. 
She  has  been  praised  for  her  great  virtues. 
When  her  husband  left  her  in  the  bay  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  to  go  to  shore  in  a  small  boat,  she  saw 
him  stabbed  by  Achilles,  and  heard  his  dying 
groans  without  the  possibility  of  aiding  him. 
She  attributed  all  his  misfortunes  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  her.  Plut.  in  Pomp. - A  daugh¬ 

ter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  She  was 
courted  by  a  king ;  but  she  preferred  being 
the  wife  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a  mo 
narch.  Her  virtues  have  been  deservedly 
commended,  as  well  as  the  wholesome  princi¬ 
ples  she  inculcated  in  her  two  sons.  When  a 
Campanian  lady  made  once  a  shew  of  her 
)ewcis  at  Cornelia’s  house,  and  entreated  her 
to  favour  her  witli  a  sight  of  her  own.  Cor¬ 
nelia  produced  her  two  sons,  saying,  “  These 
are  the  only  jewels  of  which  I  can  boast  ”  In 
her  lifetime,  a  statue  w^as  raised  to  her,  with 
this  inscription,  Cornelia  mater  Gracchorum. 
Some  of  her  epistles  are  preserved.  Plut.  in 
Gracch. — Juv.  6,  v.  167. — Val.  Max.  4,  c.  4. 

-Cic.  in  Brut.  58. - A  vestal  virgin,  buried 

alive  in  Domitian’s  age,  as  guilty  of  inconti 
nence.  Sutton.  in  Dam. 

CornElii,  an  illustrious  family  at  Rome, 
of  whom  the  most  distinguished  were,  Caius 
Cornelius,  a  soothsayer  of  Padua,  who  fore¬ 
told  the  beginning  and  issue  of  the  battle  of 

Pharsalia. - Dolabella,  a  friend  and  admirer 

if  Cleopatra.  He  told  her  that  Augustus  in¬ 
tended  to  remove  her  from  the  monument, 

wh«re  she  had  retired  - - An  officer  of  Sylla, 

whom  J.  Caesar  onbed  to  escape  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  which  threatened  his  life.- - Cethegus.  a 
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priest,  degraded  from  his  office  for  w*nt  of  at¬ 
tention.— -Cn.  a  man  chosen  by  Marcellusto 

be  his  colleague  in  the  consulship _ Balbuj 

a  man  who  hindered  J.  Caesar  from  rising  up 

at  the  arrival  of  the  senators. - Cossus,  a 

military  tribune  during  the  time  that  there 
were  no  consuls  in  the  republic.  He  offered  tc 

Jupiter,  the  spoils  called  oprna. - Ealbus,  a 

man  of  Gades,  intimate  with  Cicero,  by  whom 

he  was  ably  defended  when  accused _ A 

freedman  of  Sylla  the  dictator. - Scipio,  a 

man  appointed  master  of  the  horse,  by  Ca- 

millus,  when  dictator. - Callus,  an  elegiac 

poet.  Vid.  Gallus. - Merula,  was  made 

consul  by  Augustus,  in  the  room  of  Cinna. 
Marcellus,  a  man  killed  in  Spain,  by 

Galba. - C.  Nepos,  an  historian.  Vid.  Ne- 

P0S- - Merula,  a  consul  sent  against  the 

Boii  in  Gaul.  He  killed  1400  of  them.  His 
grandson  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla;  and 
when  Marius  entered  the  city,  he  killed  him¬ 
self,  by  opening  his  veins. - Gallus,  a  man 

who  died  in  the  act  of  copulation.  Val.  Max. 
9,  c.  12.  Severus,  an  epic  poet  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  of  great  genius.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  mount  AEtna,  and  on  the  death  of 
Ciceio.  1  huseus,  a  mischievous  person. 

- Lentula  Cethegus,  a  consul. - Aur.  Cel- 

sus,  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  still  ex¬ 
tant.  Cn.  and  Publ.  Scipio.  Vid.  Scipio. 

- Lentulus,  a  high  priest,  See.  Liv.—Plut . 

—  Val.  Max. — Tacit. — Suet. — Polyb. — C.  Nep. 
<Sf  c. 

Co rniculum,  a  town  of  Latium. — Mionys. 
Hal. 

Cornificius,  a  poet  and  general  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus,  &c. 
His  siste»  Cornificia,  was  also  blessed  with  a 
poetical  genius.  Pint,  in  Brut. - A  lieute¬ 
nant  of  J  Caisar.  Id.  in  Cas. - A  friend  of 

Cicero,  and  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  augur. 

Corniger,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Cornutos,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa, 
pieceptor  to  Persius  the  satirist.  He  wrote 
6ome  treatises  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 

Pers.  5,  v.  36. - A  praetor  of  Rome,  in  the 

ngt  of  Cicero.  Cic.  10,  ep.  12. - A  Roman, 

saved  from  the  proscription  of  Marius,  by  his 
servants,  who  hung  a  dead  man  in  his  room, 
and  said  it  was  their  master.  Plut.  in  Mario. 

Corcebds,  a  Phrygian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anaximena.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  with  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  Cassandra  for  his  services.  Cas¬ 
sandra  advised  him  in  vain  to  retire  from  the 
war.  He  was  killed  by  Penekus.  Pans .  1 0, 
c.  27. —  Virg,  JEn.  2,  v.  341,  & c. - A  cou¬ 

rier  of  Elis,  killed  by  Neoptolemus.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  prize  at  Olympia,  B.  C.  776,  in  th« 
23th  olympiad  from  the  institution  of  Iphitus  ,• 
but  this  year  has  generally  been  called  the 

first  olympiad.  Pans.  5,  c.  8. - A  hero  of 

Argalis,  who  killed  the  serpent  sent  by  Apollo 
to  avenge  Argos.  His  country  was  afflicted 
with  a  plague,  and  he  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  which  commanded  him  to  build  a 
temple,  where  a  tripod  which  was  given  him, 
should  fall  from  his  hand.  Pam.  1,  v.  43. 
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Co»Ona,  a  town  of  Messenia.  PHn.  4,  c.  5. 

Co*onEa,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war,  Agesilaus 
defeated  the  allied  forces  of  Athens,  Ibebes, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  B.  C.  394.  C.  A ep.  in 

Ages. — Diod.  12. - A  town  of  Peloponnesus 

—of  Corinth— of  Cyprus— of  Ambracia— of 
Phthiotis. 

CorOnis,  a  daughter  of  Phlegias,  loved  by 
Apollo.  She  became  pregnant  by  her  lover, 
who  killed  her  on  account  of  her  criminal  par¬ 
tiality  to  Ischys  the  Thessalian.  According  to 
some,  Diana  killed  her,  for  her  infidelity  to  her 
brother  )  and  Mercury  saved  the  child  from  her 
womb,  as  she  was  on  the  burning  pile.  Others 
say,  that  she  brought  forth  her  son,  and  exposed 
him  near  Epidaurus,  to  avoid  her  father  s  re* 
sentment;  and  they  further  mention,  that 
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made  high-priest  at  Rome. - The  family  of 

the  Coruncani  was  famous  for  the  number  of 
great  men  which  it  supplied,  for  the  service 
and  honour  of  the  Roman  republic.  Cic.  prc 

domn. 

Corus,  a  river  of  Arabia,  falling  into  the 
Red  sea.  Herodot.  3,  c.  9. 

Corybantes,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  called 
also  Cj  alii-  In  the  celebration  of  their  festivals, 
they  beat  their  cymbals  and  behaved  as  if  de¬ 
lirious.  They  first  inhabited  mount  Ida,  and 
from  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and  secretly 
brought  up  Jupiter.  Some  suppose  that  they 
receive  their  name  from  Corybas  son  of  Jasus 
and  Cybele,  who  first  introduced  the  rites  ot 
his  mother  into  Phrygia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  called  Cory  ban  tica,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Corybantes,  who  there 


Apollo  had  set  a  crow  to  watch  her  behaviour,  educated  Jupiter.  Paus.  8,  c  37. — Diod.  5. — 
The  child  was  preserved,  and  called  ALscu-  Horat.  1,  od.  16. —  I  irg.  /En.  9,  v.  617.  1.  10, 
lapius ;  and  the  mother,’  after  death,  received  v.  250. 
divine  honours,  and  had  a  statue  at  Sicyon,  in  Corybas,  a  son  of  Jasus  and  Cybele.  Diod. 
her  son’s  temple,  which  was  never  exposed  5.  A  painter,  disciple  to  Nrcomachus.  1  lin. 
to  public  view.  Pans.  2,  c.  26. - Ihedaugh-  ~ 


ter  of  Coronaeus,  king  of  Phocis,  changed  into 
a  crow  by  Minerva,  when  flying  before  Neptune. 

Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  543. - One  of  the  daughters 

of  Atlas  and  Pleione. 

Coro nt a,  a  town  of  Acarnania.  Thucyd. 
S,  c.  102- 

CorOnus,  a  son  of  Apollo.  Paus.  2,  c.  5. 
A  son  of  Phoroneusking  of  tlieLapithae.  Diod.  4. 

Corrhagium,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv. 
31,  c.  27. 

Corsi,  a  people  of  Sardinia,  descended  from 
the  Corsicans. 


O-),  c.  11. 

Corybassa,  a  city  of  Mysia. 

Cory  bus,  a  promontory  of  Crete. 

Corycia,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Lycorus,  by 
Apollo.  Pans.  10,  c.  6. 

CorYcIdes,  the  nymphs  who  inhabited  the 
foot  of  Parnassus.  This  name  is  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Muses.  Ovid.  Met.  v.  320. 

Corycius,  an  old  man  of  Tarentum,  whose 
time  was  happily  employed  in  taking  care  ot 
his  bees.  He  is  represented  by  Virgil.  G.  4, 
127,  &c.  as  a  contented  old  man,  whose  assi¬ 
duity  and  diligence  are  exemplary.  Some 
suppose  that  the  word  Corycius,  implies  not  a 


Corsia,  a  town  of  Boeotia.  Paus.  9,  c.  24.  _ 

Corsica,  a  mountainous  island  in  the  Me-  person  of  that  name,  but  a  native  of  Corycus, 
diterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Its  inhabi-  who  had  settled  in  Italy. 

tants  were  savage,  and  bore  the  character  of  Corycus,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Cilicia,  with 
robbers,  liars,  and  atheists,  accoiding  to  Seneca,  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Strab.  14. 
who  was  exiled  among  them.  They  lived  to  a  Another  of  Ionia,  long  the  famous  retreat  Oi 


great  age  and  fed  on  honey,  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  there  in  great  abundance.  Corsica  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  B.  C.  231.  Hie 
Greeks  called  it  Cyrnos.  Strab. — Martial.  9, 
ep.  27. —  Plin.  3,  c.  6. — Ovid.  1,  Amor.  el.  12, 
v.  10. — Virg.  Eel.  9,  v.  30. 

Corsote,  a  town  of  Armenia. 

Co  r  sura,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Carthage 


robbers. - Another  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus, 

sacred  to  the  Aluses. 

CorYdon,  a  fictitious  name  of  a  shepherd, 
often  occurring  in  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus 
and  Virgil. 

Cory  la  and  Coryi.eum,  a  village  of  Paph- 
lagonia. 


CorYna,  a  tOYvn  of  Ionia.  Mela,  1,  c.  17. 
CorymbIfer,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
CortOnac,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  called  I  his  Yvearing  a  crown  of  corymbi,  certain  berries 


Carytum  by  Virgil.  It  was  at  the  north  of  the 
Thrasymene  lake.  Dionys.  H.  1,  c.  20  &  26. 
— Liv.  9,  c.  37. 

CorvInus,  a  name  given  to  M.  Valerius, 
from  a  crrnv,  which  assisted  him  when  he  Yvas 

fighting  against  a  Gaul. - An  orator.  Paterc. 

2,  c.  36. - Messala,  an  eloquent  orator,  in 

the  Augustan  age,  distinguished  for  integrity 
and  patriotism,  yet  ridiculed  for  his  frequent 
quotations  of  Greek  in  his  actions.  In  his  old 
age,  he  became  so  forgetful  as  not  even  to 
remember  his  name 


that  grow  on  the  ivy.  Ovid.  v.  Fast.  v.  393. 

Coryneta  and  Cory'netes,  a  famous  rob¬ 
ber,  son  of  Vulcan.  Plut.  in  Thes. 

Coryphasium.  a  promontory  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  Paus.  4,  c.  36. 

Coryphe,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  2,  c.  23. 

Corythensks,  a  place  of  Tegea.  Pant. 
8,  c.  45. 

Corythus,  a  king  of  Corinth.  Diod.  4. 
Corytus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father  to  Jasius, 


_  One  of  this  family  whom  Dardanus  is  said  to  have  put  to  death,  to 

Decame  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged,  to  main-  obtain  the  kingdom.  It  is  also  a  town  and 
tain  himself,  to  be  a  mercenary  shepherd.  Juv.  1  mountain  of  Etruria,  near  which  Dardanus  waa 
1.  v.  108.  i.born.  Virg.  JEti.  3,  v.  170.  1.  7,  v.  209. 

T.  CbnvucANUs,  the  first  plebeian  who  was  {  Cos,  an  islaad.  Vid.  Co. 

m 


Critheis,  a  daughter  of  Melanippus,  who 
became  pregnant  by  an  unknown  person,  and 
afterwards  married  Phemicis  of  Smyrna,  and 
Drought  forth  the  poet  Homer,  according  to 
Herodot.  in  Vita. 

Crithotf.,  a  cown  of  the  Thracians  Cher- 
sonesus.  C.  Nep. 

Critias,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent 
and  well-bred,  but  of  dangerous  principles,  and 
cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies,  and  put  them 
to  death.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against 
those  citizens  whom  bis  oppression  had 
banished.  He  had  been  among  the  disciples 
of  Socrates,  and  had  written  elegies  and  other 
compositions,  of  which  some  fragments  re¬ 
main.  Cic.  2,  de  Orat. - A  philosopher. - 

A  man  who  wrote  on  republics. - Another 

who  addressed  an  elegy  to  Alcibiades. 

Crito,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who 
attended  hi3  learned  preceptor  in  his  last 
moments,  and  composed  some  dialogues  now 

lost.  Diog . - A  physician  in  the  age  of 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus. - An  historian  of 

Naxus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  all  that  had 
happened  during  eight  particular  years  of  his 

life. - A  Macedonian  historian,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  Pallene,  of  Persia,  of  the  foundation 
of  Syracuse,  of  the  Gets,  &c. 

CritobUuus,  a  general  of  Phocis,  at  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  between  Antiochus  and 

the  Romans.  Pans.  10,  c.  20. - A  physician 

in  the  age  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  Plin. 
7>  c#  37. - A  son  of  Crito,  disciple  to 

Socrates.  Diog.  in  Crit.  ... 

CritodEmus,  an  ancient  historian,  rim. 

5,  c .76.  ,  , 

CritOGNatus,  a  celebrated  warrior  of  Ale- 
sia,  when  Caesar  was  in  Gaul.  Ces.  bell  Gall. 

Critolaus,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against  the 
two  sons  of  Demostratus  of  Pheneus,  to  put 
an  end  to  a  long  war  between  their  respective 
nations.  The  brothers  of  Critolaus  were  both 
killed,  and  he  alone  remained  to  withstand  his 
three  bold  antagonists.  He  conquered  them  ; 
and  when,  at  his  return,  his  sister  deplored  the 
death  of  one  of  tus  antagonists,  to  whom  she 
was  betrothed,  he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  resent¬ 
ment.  The  offence  deserved  capital  punish¬ 
ment’,  but  lie  was  pardoned,  on  account  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  his  country.  He  was 
afterwards  general  of  the  Acliaeans,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  poisoned  himself,  because  he  had 
been  conquered  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Romans. 
Cic.  3,  de  Nat.  D. - A  peripatetic  philoso¬ 

pher  of  Athens,  sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  &c. 
140  B.  C.  Cic.  2,  de  Orat. - An  historian 

who  wrote  about  Epirus.  ^ 

(Jrius,  a  soothsayer,  son  of  Tbeocles.  Paus. 

3,  c.  13. _ A  man  of  Angina,  &c.  Herodot. 

6’  c.  50.^ _ A  river  of  Achaia,  called  after  a 

giant  of  the  same  name.  Pans.  7,  c.  27. 

Crobialus,  a  town  of  Paplilagonia. 

Crobyzi,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

CrOcXi  e,  one  of  Diana’s  attendants.  Uvia. 

k'et.  3. 
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Crocb.c,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Paus.  3,  v. 

21. 

Crocodilopolis,  a  town  of  Egypt,  near 
the  Nile,  above  Memphis.  The  crocodile* 
were  held  there  in  the  greatest  veneration  * 
and  they  were  so  tame,  that  they  came  to  take 
food  from  the  hand  of  their  feeders.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Arsinoe.  Herodot.  2,  c.  69 
— Hrab.  17. 

Crocus,  a  beautiful  youth,  enamoured  o* 
the  nymph  Smilax.  He  was  changed  into  a 
flower  of  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the 
impatience  of  his  love,  and  Smilax  was  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  a  yew’-tree.  Odd.  4,  Met.  v. 
283. 

Croesus,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Merm- 
nadae,  wdio  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  Alyat- 
tes,  and  passed  for  the  richest  of  mankind. 
He  was  the  first  who  made  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
tributary  to  the  Lydians.  His  court  was  the 
asylum  of  learning ;  and  v£sop,  the  famous  fa¬ 
ble-writer, among  others, lived  under  his  patron¬ 
age.  In  a  conversation  with  Solon,  he  wished 
to  be  thought  the  happiest  of  mankind;  but 
the  philosopher  apprized  him  of  his  mistake, 
and  gave  the  preference  to  poverty  and  do¬ 
mestic  virtue.  Croesus  undertook  a  war 
against  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia,  and  marched 
to  meet  him  with  an  army  of  420,000  men, 
and  60.000  horse.  After  a  reign  of  14  years, 
he  was  defeated,  B.  C.  548 ;  his  capital  was 
besieged,  and  he  fell  into  the  conqueror’s 
hands,  who  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive. 
The  pile  was  already  on  fire,  when  Cyrus 
heard  the  conquered  monarch  three  times  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Solon !”  with  uncommon  energy.  He 
asked  him  the  reason  of  his  exclamation,  and 
Croesus  repeated  the  conversation  he  had  once 
had  with  Solon  on  human  happiness.  Cyrus 
was  moved  at  the  recital,  and  at  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  he 
ordered  Croesus  to  be  taken  from  the  burning 
pile,  and  he  became  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  extin¬ 
guished  in  him,  and  the  power  was  transferred 
to  Persia.  Croesus  survived  Cyrus.  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  immensely  rich  presents  which 
he  made  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  from  which 
he  received  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  oracle, 
which  he  interpreted  in  his  favour,  and  which 
was  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  his  empire. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  26,  &c. — Plut.  in  Solon.  8,  c.  24. 
— Justin.  1,  c.  7. 

Ckomi,  a  people  of  Arcadia. 

CromItis,  a  country  of  Arcadia. 

Crommyon  and  Cromyon,  a  place  of  At¬ 
tica,  where  Hercules  killed  a  large  sow  that 
laid  waste  the  neighbouring  country.  Odd. 

Met.  7. — Xen. - A  town  near  Corinth.  Puns. 

2,  e.  1. 

Cromna,  a  town  of  Bitliynia. 

Cromus,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Pan».  2,  c.  t. 
- A  son  of  Lycaon.  Id.  8,  c.  3. 

Cronia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Saturn.  The  Rhodians  observed  the  same 
festival,  and  generally  sacrificed  to  the  god  a 
condemned  malefactor. 


C  T 

Cronium,  a  town  of  Elis — of  Sicily. 
Crophi,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  near  which 
were  the  sources  of  the  Nile;  according  to 
eome  traditions,  in  the  city  of  Sais.  Herodot. 

2,  c.'  28. 

Cross*  a,  a  country  situate  partly  in 
Jhrace,  and  partly  in  Macedonia.  Herodot.  7, 

c.  1 23. 

Crotalus,  a  navigable  river  of  Italy.  Plin 

3,  c.  10  J 

Croton,  a  man  killed  by  Hercules,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  greatly  honoured. 
Diod.  4. 

Croton  a,  a  town  of  Italy,  still  known  by 
the  same  name,  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum, 
founded  759  years  before  the  Augustan  age,' 
by  a  colony  from  Achaia.  The  inhabitants 
were  excellent  warriors,  and  great  wrestlers. 
IJemocedes,  Alcmason,  Milo,  & c.  were  natives 
of  this  place.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy.  Herodot  8,  c.  47.— 
Strab.  6.  Plin.  2,  c.  96. — Liv.  1,  c.  18.  1.  24 
c.  3. — Justin.  20,  c.  2. 

Crotoniat*,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona. 
Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  1. 

Crotoniatis,  a  country  near  Crotona.  Thu- 

cyd.  7,  c._  35. 

CrotOpias,  the  patronymic  of  Linus,  grand¬ 
son  of  Crotopus.  Ovid,  in  lb.  480. 

Crotopus,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Agenor, 
and  father  to  Psamathe,  the  mother  of  Linus  by 
Apollo.  Ovid,  in  lb.  480.  J 

Crotus,  a  son  of  Eurnene,  the  nurse  of  the 
muses.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  labours  of 
the  chase,  and  after  death  Jupiter  placed  him 
among  the  constellations  under  the  name  of 
Sagittarius.  Paus.  9,  c.  29. 

Crunos,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Mela,  2 

c.  2. 

Crusis,  a  place  near  Olyntlios. 
CrustumErium  and  Crustumeria,  a  town 
of  the  Sabines.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  631. 

CrustUmInum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  near  Yeii, 
famous  for  pears ;  whence  the  adjective  Crus- 
tumia.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  88. 

Crustumium,  Crustunus,  and  Crustur- 
nenius,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Apennines,  by 
Ariminum.  Lucan.  2,  v.  406. 

Crynis,  a  river  of  Bithynia. 

Cteatus,  one  hf  the  Grecian  chiefs  before 
Troy.  Paus.  5,  c.  4. 

CtemEne,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 

Ctenos,  a  harbour  of  Chersonesus  Taurica. 
Ctesias,  a  Greek  historian  and  physician  of 
Cnidos,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  cured  the  king’s 
wounds,  and  was  his  physician  for  17  years. 
He  wrote  an  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Per¬ 
sians,  which  Justin  and  Diodorus  have  par¬ 
tially  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  Some 
fragments  of  his  compositions  have  been  pre¬ 
served  by  Photius,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
W esseling’s  edition  of  Herodotus.  Strab.  1.— 

Aiken.  12.  Pint,  in  Artax. - A  sycophant  of 

Athens. - An  historian  of  Ephesus. 


-  - -  vyx 

Ctssibjus,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria 
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who  flourished  335  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  pump,  and  other  hydraulic  in¬ 
struments.  He  also  invented  a  clepsydra,  or  a 
water  clock.  This  invention  of  measuring 
time  by  water  was  wonderful  and  ingenious, 
n  ater  was  let  drop  upon  wheels,  which  ir 
turned.  The  wheels  communicated  their  re¬ 
gular  motion  to  a  small  wooden  image,  which, 
by  a  gradual  rise,  pointed  with  a  stick  to  the 
proper  hours  and  months,  which  were  en¬ 
graved  on  a  column  near  the  machine.  This 
aitful  invention  gave  rise  to  many  improve¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  modern  manner  of  measuring 
time  with  an  hour-glass  is  in  imitation  of  th* 
clepsydra  of  Ctesibius.  Vitruv.  de  Archit.  9 
c;  9 - A  cynic  philosopher. - An  histo¬ 

rian,  who  flourished  254  years  B.  C.  and  died 
m  las  104th  year.  Plat,  in  Dem, 

Ctf.sIcles,  a  general  of  Zacynthos,  &c. 

Gtesilochus,  a  noble  painter  who  repre 
sented  Jupiter  as  bringing  forth  Bacchus.  Plin. 
35,  c.  11. 

Ctesiphon,  an  Athenian,  who  advised  his 
fellow-citizens  publicly  to  present  Demos¬ 
thenes  with  a  golden  crown  for  his-  probity  and 
virtue.  This  was  opposed  by  the  orator 
Aeschines,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  who  ac¬ 
cused  Ctesiphon  of  seditious  views.  Demos¬ 
thenes  undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in 
a  celebrated  oration,  still  extant,  and  ^Eschines 

was  banished. - A  Greek  architect,  who 

made  the  plan  of  Diana’s  temple  at  Ephesus. 

An  elegiac  poet,  whom  king  Attalus  set 

over  his  possessions  in  ASolia.  Athen.  13 _ 

A  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  an  history  of 
Boeotia,  besides  a  treatise  on  trees  and  plants. 

Plut-  in  T,ies- - A  large  village  of  Assyria, 

on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  the  kings  of 
Parthia  generally  resided  in  winter,  on  account 
of  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  Strab.  15.— 
Plin.  6,  c.  26. 

Ctesippus,  a  son  of  Chabrias.  After  his 
father  s  death,  he  was  received  into  the  house 
of  Phocion,  the  friend  of  Chabrias.  Phocion 
attempted  in  vain  to  correct  his  natural  foibles 

and  extravagances.  Pint,  in  Phoc. - A  man 

who  wrote  an  history  of  Scythia. - One  of  the 

descendants  of  Hercules. 


Ctimene,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Laertes 
by  Anticlea.  Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  33 4. 

Cularo,  a  town  of  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul. 
Cic.  ep. 

Cum  a  and  Cum*,  a  town  of  ^olia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  inhabitants  have  been  accused  of 
stupidity  for  not  laying  a  tax  upon  all  the 
goods  which  entered  their  harbour  during  300 
years.  They  were  called  Cumani.  Strab.  13. 

at^'c-  c.  4.- - A  city  of  Campania,  near 

ruteoli,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  and 
Cum-e,  of  JEolia,  before  the  Trojan  war.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Cumcd.  There  was  one 
of  the  Sibyls  that  fixed  her  residence  in  a  cave 
m  the  neighbourhood,  and  w^as  called  the  Cu- 
mcean  Sibyl.  [Lid.  Sibyll*.]  Paterc.  1,  c.  4. 

,  to1'  3>  v-  441. — Lit,  4. —  Ptol.  3.— hr  tab. 

C v m  a n  u  m  ,  a  country-hou3e  of  Pompey, 
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* 

Magna  Gnecia,  whose  waters  give  a  yellow 
colour  to  the  hair  and  beard  of  those  that  drink 
them.  Ovid.  14,  Met.  v.  315 — Pans.  7,  c.  25. 

Plin.  31,  c.  2. 

CratInus,  a  native  of  Athens,  celebrated 
for  his  comic  writings,  and  his  fondness  for 
drinking.  lie  died  at  the  age  of  97 ,  Id.  G. 
431  years.  Quintilian  greatly  commends  his 
comedies,  which  the  little  remains  of  his 
poetry  do  not  seem  fully  to  justify.  Horat.  1, 
Sat.  4. — Quintil. A  wrestler  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  beauty.  Pans.  6,  c.  o.  A  ri\ei  of 
Asia.  Plin.  37,  c.  2. 

Cratippus,  a  philosopher  of  Mitylene,  who 
tauo-ht  Cicero’s  son  at  Athens  among  others. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  visited 
the  house  of  Cratippus,  where  their  discourse 
was  chiefly  turned  upon  Providence  which  the 
warrior  blamed,  and  the  philosopher  defended. 
Pint,  in  Pomp. — Cic.  in  Offic.  1.  An  his¬ 
torian,  contemporary  with  Thucydides.  Dionys. 
Hal. 

ChatYli/S,  a  philosopher,  the  preceptor  to 
Plato  after  Socrates. 

Crausi®,  two  islands  on  the  coast  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. 

Crausis,  the  father  of  Pliilopcemen. 
CrauxIdas,  a  man  who  obtained  an 
olympic  crown  at  a  horse-race.  Paus.  5,  c.  8. 

CrEmEra,  a  small  river  of  Tuscany,  falling 
into  the  Tiber,  famous  for  the  death  of  the 
300  Fabii,  who  were  killed  there  in  a  battle 
against  the  Veientes,  A.  TJ.  C.  277.  Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  v.  205. — Juv.  2,  v.  155. 

Cremma,  a  town  of  Lycia. 

Cremmyon  and  Crommyon,  a  town  near 
Corinth,  where  Theseus  killed  a  sow  of  un¬ 
common  bigness.  Ovid.  Met.  7 ,  v.  435. 

Cremni  and  Cremnos.  a  commercial  place 
on  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Herodot.  4,  c.  ?. 

Cremona,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on 
the  Po,  near  Mantua.  It  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  suffered  much  when  Annibal  first 
passed  into  Italy.  Eiv.  21,  c.  56.  Tacit. 
Hist.  3,  c.  4. 

Cp.emOnis  Jugum,  a  part  of  the  Alps  over 
which,  as  some  suppose,  Annibal  passed  to 
enter  Italy.  Liv.  21,  c.  38. 

Cremides,  a  place  of  Bithynia.  Diod.  14. 
Cremutius  Cordus,  an  historian  who 
wrote  an  account  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  civil 
wars  and  starved  himself  for  fear  of  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  Tiberius,  whom  he  had  offended, 
by  calling  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Romans. 
Tacit.  Ann.  55,  c.  34,  35,— Suet,  in  Aug.  35.  in 
Tib.  60.  in  Calig.  16. 

Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sv- 
siphus.  He  promised  his  daughter  Glauce  to 
Jason,  who  repudiated  Medea.  To  revenge 
the  success  of  her  rival,  Medea  sent  her  for  a 
present,  a  gown  covered  with  poison.  Glauce 
put  it  on,  and  was  seized  with  sudden  pains. 
Her  body  took  fire,  and  she  expired  in  the 
greatest  torments  The  house  also  was  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  fire,  and  Creon  and  hi3  family 
shared  Glauce  3  fate.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  j,  c. 
. — Eurip.  in  Med. — Hygin.  fab.  25. — Diod.  4. 
——A  son  of  Mencetius,  father  to  Jocasta,  the 
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wife  and  mother  of  GEdipus.  At  the  death  of 
Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta,  Creon  as 
cended  the  vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  As  the 
ravages  of  the  Sphinx  [Fid.  Sphinx']  were  in 
tolerable,  Creon  offered  his  crown  and  daughter 
in  marriage  to  him,  who  could  explain  the 
enigmas  which  the  monster  proposed.  Gidi- 
pus  was  happy  in  his  explanations,  and  he  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married 
Jocasta  without  knowing  that  she  was  his 
mother,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons,  Poly- 
nices  and  Eteocles.  These  two  sons  mutually 
agreed,  after  their  father’s  death,  to  reign  in 
the  kingdom  each  alternately.  Eteocles  first 
ascended  the  throne,  by  right  of  seniority ;  but 
when  he  was  once  in  power,  he  refused  to  re¬ 
sign  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his  brother  led 
against  him  an  army  of  Argives  to  support  his 
right.  The  war  was  decided  by  a  single  com¬ 
bat  between  the  two  brothers.  They  both 
killed  one  another,  and  Creon  ascended  the 
throne,  till  Leodamas  the  son  of  Eteocles 
should  be  of  a  sufficient  age  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government.  In  his  regal  capacity, 
Creon  commanded  that  the  Argives,  and  more 
particularly  Polynices,  who  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  bloodshed,  should  remain  unburied.  If 
this  was  in  any  manner  disobeyed,  the 
offenders  were  to  be  buried  alive.  Antigone, 
the  sister  of  Polynices,  transgressed,  and  was 
accordingly  punished.  Haemon,  the  son  of 
Creon,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  Antigone, 
killed  himself  on  her  grave,  when  his  father 
•  refused  to  grant  her  pardon.  Creon  was 
aftei  vards  killed  by  Theseus,  who  had  made 
war  with  biro,  because  he  refused  burial  to  the 
Argives.  [ Vid .  Eteocles,  Polynices,  Adrastus, 

C Edipus .] — Apollod.  3,  c.  56,  &c. — Paus.  1,  c. 
39.  1.  9,  c.  5,  &c. — Stat.  in  Theb. — Sophocl.  in 
Antig. — JEschyl.  Sept,  ante  Theb.— Hygin.  fab. 

67  &  76. — Diod.  1  &  4. - The  first  annual 

arclion  at  Athens,  684  B.  C.  Pater.  1,  c.  8. 

CreontiAdes,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Me- 
gara,  daughter  of  Creon,  killed  by  his  father, 
because  he  had  slain  Lycus. 

CreophIlus,  a  Samian,  who  hospitably 
entertained  Homer,  from  whom  he  received  a 
poem  in  return.  Some  say  that  he  was  that 
poet’s  master,  &c.  Strab.  14. - An  his¬ 

torian.  Athen.  8. 

Creperius  Pollio,  a  Roman,  who  spent 
his  all  in  the  most  extravagant  debauchery. 
Juv.  9,  v.  6. 

Cres,  an  inhabitant  of  Crete. - The  first 

king  of  Crete.  Pans.  8,  c.  53. 

Cresa  &  Cressa,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Cresius,  a  hill  of  Arcadia.  Par  s.  8,  C. 
44. 

Cresphontes,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  who 
with  his  brothers  Temenus  and  Aristodemus, 
attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus.  Paus. 
4,  c.  3,  &c. 

Cressius,  belonging  to  Crete.  Frig.  Ain. 
4,  v.  70.  1.  8,  v.  294. 

Creston,  a  town  of  Thrace,  capital  of  a 
part  of  the  country  called  Crestonia.  The  in¬ 
habitants  had  each  many  wives ;  and  when  the 
husband  died,  she  who  had  received  th® 
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greatest  share  of  his  affection,  was  cheerfully 
slam  on  his  grave.  Herodot.  5,  c.  5. 

Cresus  and  Ephesus,  two  men  who  built 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Pans.  7,  c.  2. 

Creta,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  south  of  all  the 
Cyclades.  It  was  once  famous  for  its  hundred 
cities.  The  inhabitants  have  been  detested 
for  their  unnatural  love,  and  their  falsehood. 
Jupiter,  as  some  authors  report,  was  educated 
in  that  island  by  the  Corybantes,  and  the 
Cretans  boasted  that  they  could  show  his 
tomb.  There  were  different  colonies  from 
Phrygia,  Doris,  Acliaia,  &c.  that  established 
themselves  there.  The  island  was  made  a 
Roman  province,  B.  C.  66,  after  a  war  of  three 
years,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  so  dis¬ 
tressed,  that  they  were  even  compelled  to 
drink  the  water  of  their  cattle.  Val.  Max .  7, 

c.  6. — Strab.  10. — Lucan.  3,  r.  184. _ Virg. 

JEn.  3,  v.  104. — Horat.  epod.  9. — Mela,  9  c 
T.—Pliu.  4,  c.  12.  *  ’ 

2  C]R^*USg9a  P°et’  memione<l  by  Propertius, 

Crete,  the  wife  of  Minos.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1. 

- - A  daughter  of  Deucalion.  Id.  3,  c.  3. 

Cretea,  a  country  of  Arcadia,  where 


Jupiter  was  educated,  according  to  some  tra¬ 
ditions.  Pans.  8,  c.  38. 

Cretes,  inhabitants  of  Crete.  Vim.  JEn 
4,  v.  146. 

Creteus,  a  Trojan,  distinguished  as  a  poet 
and  musician.  He  followed  A£neas,  and  was 
killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  774.- 
Another,  killed  by  Turnus.  Id.  12,  v.  538. 

Cretheis,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  king  of 
Iolchos,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of 
Abacus,  and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her 
virtue,  because  he  refused  to  comply  with  her 
wishes,  &c.  Pindar.  Nem.  4. 

Cretheus,  a  son  of  Aeolus,  father  of  riEson, 
by  Tyro  his  brother’s  daughter.  Apollod.  1 
c.  7,  &c. 

Crethona,  a  son  of  Diodes,  killed  in  the 
Trojan  war  by  Aeneas.  Homer.  11.  5. 

Creticus,  a  certain  orator.  Juv.  2,  v.  67. 

* - A  surname  of  M.  Antony’s  father. 

Cressas,  a  famous  boxer.  Paus.  2. 

Creusa,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Conntb.  As  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason, 
who  had  divorced  Medea,  she  put  on  a 
poisoned  garment,  which  immediately  set  her 
body  on  fire,  and  she  expired  in  the  most  ex¬ 
cruciating  torments.  She  had  received  this 
gown  as  a  gift  from  Medea,  who  wished  to 
take  that  revenge  upon  the  infidelity  of  Jason, 
oome  call  her  Glauce.  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1  v 

335  - A  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Trov* 

by  Hecuba.  She  married  .Eneas,  by  whom 
she  had  some  children,  among  whom  was 
Ascamus.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  in 
the  night,  with  her  husband  ,  but  they  were 
separated  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and 
tumult,  and  .Eneas  could  not  recover  her  nor 
bear  where  she  was.  Cybele  saved  her,  ’  and 
earned  her  to  her  temple,  of  which  she  be¬ 
came  priestess;  according  to  the  relation  of 
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I  irgil,  who  makes  Creusa  appear  to  her  bns- 
and  m  a  vision,  wdiile  he  was  seeking  her  in 
the  tumult  of  war.  She  predicted  to  .Eneas 
the  calamities  that  attended  him,  the  fame  he 
should  acquire  when  he  came  to  Italy,  and  his 
consequent  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the 
country.  Paus.  10,  c.  16.—  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v. 
o62,  &c.— -A  daughter  of  Erechtheus  king  of 
Athens,  bhe  was  mother  of  Janus  by  Apollo. 
——A  town  of  Bocotia.  Strab.  9.— Paus.  9,  c.* 

Creusis,  a  naval  station  of  the  Thespian'. 
Paus.  9,  c.  32.  r 

Criasus,  a  son  of  Argos,  king  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

elder INirPLS’  &  geueral  of  Dionysius  the 

Crinis,  a  stoic  philosopher.  Laert. _ A 

priest  of  Apollo.  A 

Crinisus  and  Crimistjs,  a  river  on  the 
western  parts  of  Sicily  near  Segesta,  where 
limoleon  defeated,  the  Carthaginian  forces. 

L.  J\ep.  m  Tim. —  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  38. - The 

word  in  the  various  editions  of  Virgil,  is 


- -  -  yji  \  jiI  D  II  j  1J 

spelled  Cremissus,  Crimissus,  Crimisus,  -Cri- 
mesus,  Crinisus,  Crimnisus. 

Crinisus,  a  Trojan  prince,  who  exposed  his 
daughter  on  the  sea,  rather  than  suffer  her  to 
be  devoured  by  the  sea-monster  which  Nep- 
tune  sent  to  punish  the  infidelity  of  Laomedon. 
it  id.  Laomedon .]  The  daughter  came  safe  tc 
the  shores  of  Sicily.  Crinisus  some  time  after 
went  in  quest  of  his  daughter,  and  w'as  so  dis¬ 
consolate  for  her  loss,  that  the  gods  changed 
him  into  a  river  in  Sicily,  and  granted  him  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  himself  into  what¬ 
ever  shape  he  pleased.  He  made  use  of  this 
privilege  to  seduce  the  neighbouring  nymphs. 

Crino,  a  daughter  of  Antenor.  Pans.  10,  c. 
27* - One  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod . 

Criss.eus  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coasts  cf 
Peloponnesus,  near  Corinth. 

Crison,  a  man  of  Himera,  who  obtained 
prize  at  Olympia,  &c.  Paus.  5,  c.  23. 

CrispIna,  a  Roman  matron,  &c.  Tacit.  1 
Hist.  47.  * 

CrispTnus,  a  prastorian,  who,  though 
originally  a  slave  in  Egypt,  was,  after  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  riches,  raised  to  the  honours  of 
Roman  knighthood  by  Domitian.  Juv.  1,  v. 
26-  A  stoic  philosopher,  as  remarkable  for 
bis  loquacity  as  for  the  foolish  and  tetfious 
loem  he  wrote,  to  explain  the  tenets  of  his  own 
sect,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in  the  last  verses 
of  1,  Sat.  1. 

Crispus  Sallustius.  Vid.  Sallustius. 
— \  irio,  a  famous  orator.  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

I  be  second  husband  of  Agrippina. - 

Flav.  Jul.  a  sou  of  the  great  Constantine,  made 
Caesar  by  his  father,  and  distinguished  for 
valour  and  extensive  knowledge.  Fausta,  his 
step-mother,  wished  to  seduce  lam  ;  and  when 
he  refused,  she  accused  him  before  Con* 
stantine,  who  believed  the  crime,  and  caused 
his  son  to  be  poisoned,  a.  D.  326. 

Critaua,  a  towm  of  Cappadocia.  Hemeict 
7,  c.  26. 


king  of  Media.  He  added  seven  provinces  to 
his  father’s  dominions,  and  made  war  against 
the  Assyrians,  whom  Cyrus  favoured,  Xen. 
Cyroj).  1 . 

CybEbe.  a  name  of  Cybele,  from  icv(3p(3siv, 
because  in  the  celebration  of  her  festivals  men 
were  driven  to  madness. 

^  CybEle,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vesta; 
Bona  Mater,  ftjagoa  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindy- 
mene,  &c.  According  to  Diodorus,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Lydian  prince  ;  and  as  soon 
as  she  was  bom,  she  was  exposed  on  a  moun¬ 
tain.  She  was  preserved  and  suckled  by  some 
of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  received 
the  name  of  Cybele  from  the  mountain  where 
her  life  had  been  preserved.  When  she  re¬ 
turned  to  her  father’s  court,  she  had  an  in¬ 
trigue  with  Atys,  a  beautiful  youth,  whom 
her  father  mutilated,  & c.  All  the  mytholo- 
gists  are  unanimous  in  mentioning  the  amours 
of  Atys  and  Cybele.  The  partiality  of  the 
goddess  for  Atys  seems  to  arise  from  his  having 
first  introduced  her  worship  in  Phrygia.  She 
enjoined  him  perpetual  celibacy,  and  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  his  promise  was  expiated  by  volun¬ 
tary  mutilation.  In  Phrygia  the  festivals  of 
Cybele  were  observed  with  the  greatest  solem¬ 
nity.  Her  priests,  called  Corybantes,  Galli, 
&c.  were  not  admitted  in  the  service  of  the 
goddess  without  a  previous  mutilation.  In  the 
celebration  of  the  festivals,  they  imitated  the 
manners  of  madmen,  and  filled  the  air  with 
dreadful  shrieks  and  bowlings,  mixed  with  riie 
confused  noise  of  drums,  tabrets,  bucklers, 
and  spears.  This  was  in  commemoration  of 
the  sorrow  of  Cybele  for  the  loss  of  her  fa¬ 
vourite  Atys.  Cybele  was  generally  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  robust  woman,  far  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy,  to  intimate  the  fecundity  of 
the  earth.  She  held  keys  in  her  hand,  and 
her  head  was  crowned  with  rising  turrets,  and 
sometimes  with  the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She 
sometimes  appears  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
two  tame  lions  ;  Atys  follows  by  her  side,  car- 
rying  a  fall  in  his  hand,  and  supporting  himself 
upon  a  fir-tree,  which  is  sacred  to  the  goddess. 
Sometimes  Cybele  is  represent  _<  with  a  sceptre 
in  her  hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a 
tower.  She  is  also  seen  with  many  breasts,  to 
shew  that  the  earth  gives  aliment  to  all  living 
creatures;  and  she  generally  carries  two  lions 
under  her  arms.  From  Phrygia  the  worship 
of  Cybele  passed  into  Greece,  and  was  so¬ 
lemnly  established  at  Eleusis,  under  the  name 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  Ceres.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  by  order  of  the  Sibylline  books,  brought 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  from  Pessinus  into 
Italy  ;  and  when  tne  ship  which  carried  it  had 
run  on  a  shallow  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue 
and  innocence  of  Claudia  were  vindicated  in 
removing  it  with  her  girdle.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  mysteries  of  Cybele  were  first  known 
about  1580  years  B.  C.  The  Romans  were 
particularly  superstitious  in  washing  every 
year,  on  the  6th  of  the  calends  of  April,  the 
shrine  of  this  goddess,  in  the  waters  of  the 
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river  Almon.  There  prevailed  many  obsceni* 
ties  in  the  observation  of  the  festivals,  and  the 
priests  themselves  were  the  most  eager  to  us« 
indecent  expressions,  and  to  shew  their  un¬ 
bounded  licentiousness  by  the  impurity  of 
their  actions.  Vid.  Atys,  Eleusis,  Rhea,  Cary 
hantes,  Galli,  8’c. — Augustin.  de  Civit.  D.  8cc.— 
Lactant. — Lucian,  in  Dea  Si/r. — Died.  3. — Virg. 
AEn.  9,  v.  617.  1.  10,  v.  ‘ 252.— Lucan.  1,  v. 
566. — Ovid.  List.  4,  v.  210  8c  361.— Plat,  de 
J. aquae. — Cic.  ad  Attic. — Cad.  Rhod.  8,  c.  17, 
&c. 

CybEla  and  Cybela,  a  town  of  Phryria. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

CybElus,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia,  where 
Cybele  was  worshipped. 

CybIha,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  whence  Cybi- 
raticus.  Hoi  at.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  33. 

Cybistria,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.  Cic. 
Din.  15. 

Cycesium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
Pisa. 

Cychreus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Salamis. 
After  death  he  was  honoured  as  a  god  in  Sa- 
lamis  and  Attica.  Pint,  in  Thes.— Apollod.  3. 

c.  12. 

Cyclades,  a  name  given  to  certain  islands 
of  the  JEgean  sea,  those  particularly  that  sur¬ 
round  Delos  as  with  a  circle  ;  whence  the 
name  of  kvkXoq,  circulus.  They  were  about 
53  in  number,  the  principal  of  which  were 
Ceos,  Naxos,  Andros,  Paros,  Melos,  Seri- 
phos,  Gyarus,  Tenedos,  &c.  The  Cyclades 
were  reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  by 
Miltiades ;  but  during  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  the  Persians,  they  revolted  from  their  an¬ 
cient  and  natural  allies.  C.  Nep.  in  Mil.  2. — 
Plin.4,  c.  12.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.—Siruh.  10,— 
Dicmys.  Perieg.—Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  64. —  Vivo-. 
AEn.  8,  v.  692. 

Cyclopes,  a  certain  race  of  men  of  gigantic 
stature,  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  Coelus  and 
lerra.  They  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead  ;  whence  their  name,  icvicXog  cir¬ 
culus  unp  oculus.  They  were  three,  in  number, 
according  to  Hesiod,  called  Arges,  Brontes’ 
and  Steropes.  Their  number  was  greater  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  mythologists,  and  in  the  age 
of  I'lysses,  Polyphemus  was  their  king.  [Fid. 
Polyphemus.']  They  inhabited  the  western 
parts  of  the  island  of  Sicily ;  and  because 
they  were  uncivilized  in  their  manners,  the 
poets  speak  of  them  as  men-eaters.  The  tra¬ 
dition  of  their  having  only  one  eye,  originates 
from  their  custom  of  wearing  small  bucklers 
of  steel  which  covered  their  faces,  and  had  a 
small  aperture  in  the  middle, which  corresponded 
exa\  tJy  to  thp  eye.  From  their  vicinity  to 
mount  Adtna,  they  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  and  to  have  fabri¬ 
cated  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  The  most 
solid  walls  and  impregnable  fortresses  were 
said,  among  the  ancients,  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Cyclops,  to  render  them  more  respectable  ; 
and  we  find  that  Jupiter  was  armed  with  what 
they  had  fabricated,  and  that  the  shield  of 
Pluto,  and  the  trident  of  Neptune,  were  the 
produce  of  their  labour.  The  Cyclops  weiu 


reckoned  among  the  gods,  and  we  find  a 
temple  dedicated  to  their  service  at  Corinth, 
where  sacrifices  were  solemnly  offered.  Apollo 
destroyed  them  all,  because  they  had  made 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  with  which  his 
son  Aesculapius  had  bean  killed.  From  the 
different  accounts  given  of  the  Cyclops  by  the 
ancients,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were 
all  the  same  people,  to  whom  various  func¬ 
tions  have  been  attributed,  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  one  to  the  other,  without  drawing 
the  pencil  of  fiction  or  mythology.  Apollod. 
1,  c.  1  <Sf  2. — Homer.  Od.  1  &;  9. — Hesiod. 
Theog.  v.  140. — Theocrit.  Id.  1,  Src. — Strab.  8. 
— Virg.  G.  4,  v.  170.  JEn.  6,  v.  630.  1.  8, 
v.  418,  3)C.  1.  11,  v.  263. — Ooid.  Met.  13,  v. 
780.  1.  14,  v.  249. - —A  people  of  Asia. 

Cvcnus,  a  son  of  Mars,  killed  by  Her¬ 
cules.  The  manner  of  his  death  provoked 
Mars  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved  se¬ 
verely  to  punish  his  murderer,  but  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Hygin. 
fab. — Hesiod,  in  Scut.  Here. - A  son  of  Nep¬ 

tune,  invulnerable  in  every  part  of  his  body. 
Achilles  fought  against  him ;  but  when  he  saw 
that  his  darts  were  of  no  effect,  he  threw  him 
on  the  ground,  and  smothered  him.  He 
stripped  him  of  his  armour,  and  saw  him  sud¬ 
denly  changed  into  a  bird  of  the  same  name. 

Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab.  3. - -A  son  of  Hyrie, 

changed  into  a  swan. - A  son  of  Sthenelus, 

king  of  Liguria.  He  was  deeply  afflicted  at 
the  death  of  his  friend  and  relation  Phaeton, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  lamentations  he  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Ovid.  Met.  2, 
v.  367. — Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  189. — Paus.  1,  c. 

30. - A  horse’s  name,  Stat.  6,  Theb.  v. 

524. 

Cyda,  a  profligate  Cretan,  made  judge  at 
Rome  by  Antony.  Cic.  in  Phil.  5  &  8. 

Cydias,  an  Athenian  of  great  valour,  &c. 

Paus.  10,  c.  21. - A  painter  who  made  a 

painting  of  the  Argonauts.  This  celebrated 
piece  was  bought  by  the  orator  Hortensius  for 
164  talents.  Plin.  34. 

Cydippe,  the  wife  of  Anaxilaus,  &c.  He¬ 
rodot.  7,  c.  16.5. - —The  mother  of  Cleobis  and 

Biton.  Fid.  Cleobis. - A  girl  beloved  by 

Acontius.  Vid.  Acontius. - One  of  Cyrene’s 

attendants.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  339. 

Cydnus,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  near  Tarsus, 
where  Alexander  bathed  when  covered  with 
sweat.  He  almost  died  of  the  consequences. 
Curt.  3,  c.  4. — Justin.  11,  c.  8. 

Cydon,  a  friend  of  Turnus  against  Aeneas. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  335. 

Cydon  and  Cydonia,  a  town  of  Crete, 
built  by  a  colony  from  Samos.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  Minos  generally  resided  there. 
Hence  Cydoneus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  22. — Virg. 
JEn.  12,  v.  858. 

Cydonia,  an  island  opposite  Lesbos.  Plin. 
2  &  4. 

C  yd  ah  a,  a  city  of  Phrygia.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  30. 

Otdholaus,  a  man  who  led  a  colony  to 
Samos.  Diod.  5. 

Cyqnus.  Vid.  Cycnus. 
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Cylabus,  a  place  near  Argon  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  Plat,  in  Pyrrh. 

Cylices,  a  people  among  the  Illyrian*. 
There  was  in  their  country  a  monument  in 
honour  of  Cadmus.  Athen. 

Cylindus,  a  son  of  Phryxus  and  Calliope. 

Cyllabarus,  a  gallant  of  the  wife  of  Dio- 
medes,  &c. 

Cyi.larus,  one  of  the  Centauis,  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  Ilylonome.  They  perish¬ 
ed  both  at  the  same  time.  Ovid.  12,  Met. 

v.  408. - A  celebrated  horse  of  Pollux,  or 

of  Castor,  according  to  Seneca.  Virg.  G.  3 
v.  90. 

Cyllen,  a  son  of  Eletus.  Paus.  8,  c.  4. 

CyllEne,  the  mother  of  Lycaon,  by  Pe- 

lasgus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  8. - A  naval  station 

of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  Paus.  4,  c.  23.— 
A  mountain  of  Arcadia,  which  received 
its  name  from  Cyllen.  Mercury  was  born 
there ;  hence  his  surname  of  Cylleneius. 
Paus.  8,  c.  17. — Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  139. — Ovid. 
Met.  13,  v.  146. 

CyleEnEitjs,  a  surname  of  Mercury,  from 
his  being  born  on  the  mountain  Cyllene. 

Cyli,yrii,  certain  slaves  at  Syracuse.  He¬ 
rodot.  7,  c.  155. 

Cylon,  an  Athenian,  who  aspired  to  ty 
ranny  Herodot.  5,  c.  71. 

Cyma  or  Cym;e,  the  largest  and  most  beau 
tiful  town  of  AEolia,  called  also  Phriconis  au/ 
Phricontis.  Herodot.  1,  c.  149. 

CymodOcEas,  Cyme,  and  Cymo,  one  or 
the  Nereides.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  255. — Virg.  G 
4,  v.  338. 

Cymolus  and  Ctm6lus,  an  island  of  the 
Cretan  sea.  Ovid.  7,  Met.  v.  463. 

CymOthoe,  one  of  the  Nereides,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  148,  as  assisting  the 
Trojans  with  Triton  after  the  storm  with  wliicj 
ALolus,  at  the  request  of  Juno,  had  afflicteu 
the  fleet. 

Cynara,  one  of  Horace’s  favourites,  4  Od 
1,  v.  4. 

Cyn^egirus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for 
his  extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to 
the  poet  A^saliylus.  After  the  battle  of  Ma¬ 
rathon,  he  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to  their 
ship^,  and  seized  one  of  their  vessels  with  his 
right  hand,  which  was  immediately  severed  by 
the  enemy.  Upon  this  he  seized  the  vessel 
with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  that 
also,  he  kept  his  hold  with  his  teeth.  Herodot. 
6,  c.  114. — Justin.  2,  c.  9. 

CYNAiTHiuM,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  founded 
by  one  of  the  companions  of  AEneas.  Dumps. 
Hal. 

Cynane,  a  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  married  Amyntas,  son  of 
Perdiceas,  by  whom  she  had  Eurydice.  Po¬ 
ly  an.  8. 

CynApes,  a  river  falling  into  the  Euxin** 
Ovid.  4.  Pont.  el.  10,  v.  49. 

Cynaxa.  Vid.  Cunaxa. 

Cyneas.  Vid.  Cineas. 

Cynesii  and  Cynet/E,  a  nation  of  the 
;  remotest  shoies  of  Europe,  towards  the  ocean. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  33. 


near  Cumae.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  4,  ep.  10 - Ano¬ 

ther  of  Varro.  Id.  Acad.  1,  c.  1. 

Cunaxa,  a  place  of  Assyria,  500  stadia  fiom 
Babylon,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  there  be¬ 
tween  Artaxerxes  and  his  brother  Cyrus  the 
younger,  B.  C.  401.  The  latter  entered  the  field 
of  battle  with  113,000  men,  and  the  former’s 
forces  amounted  to  900,000  men.  The  valour 
and  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  who 
were  among  the  troops  of  Cyrus,  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  celebrated  by  the  pen 
of  Xenophon,  who  was  present  at  the  battle, 
and  who  had  the  principal  care  of  the  retreat. 
Pint,  in  Artax. — Ctesius. 

Cuneus,  a  cape  of  Spain,  now  Algarve,  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
Mela,  3,  c.  1. — Plin.  4,  c.  22. 

Cupavo,  a  son  of  Cycnus,  who  assisted 
ASneas  against  Tumus.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  186. 

Cupentus,  a  friend  of  Turnus,  killed  by 
JEneas.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  539. 

Cupido,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  god  of  love,  and  love  itself.  There  are 
different  traditions  concerning  his  parents. 
Cicero  mentions  three  Cupids :  one,  son  of 
Mercury  and  Diana :  another,  son  of  Mercury 
and  Venus:  and  the  third,  of  Mars  and  Ve¬ 
nus.  Plato  mentions  two.  Hesiod,  the  most 
ancient  theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one,  who, 
as  he  says,  was  produced  at  the  same  time  as 
Chaos  and  the  Earth.  There  are,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinions,  two  Cupids, 
one  of  whom  is  a  lively  ingenious  youth,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Venus;  whilst  the  other,  son  of 
Nox  and  Erebus,  is  distinguished  by  his  de¬ 
bauchery  and  riotous  disposition.  Cupid  is 
represented  as  a  "winged  infant,  naked,  armed 
with  a  bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  On 
gems,  and  all  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  he  is 
represented  as  amusing  himself  with  some 
childish  diversion.  Sometimes  he  appears 
driving  a  hoop,  throwing  a  quoit,  playing  with 
a  nymph,  catching  a  butterfly,  or  trying  to 
burn  with  a  torch ;  at  other  times  he  plays 
upon  a  horn  before  his  mother,  or  closely  em¬ 
braces  a  swan,  or,  with  one  foot  raised  in  the 
air,  in  a  musing  posture,  seems  to  meditate 
some  trick.  Sometimes,  like  a  conqueror, 
he  marches  triumphantly  with  a  helmet 
on  his  head,  a  spear  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  buckler  on  his  arm,  intimating,  that 
even  Mars  himself  owns  the  superiority  of 
love.  His  power  was  generally  known  by  his 
riding  on  the  back  of  a  lion,  or  on  a  dolphin, 
or  breaking  to  pieces  the  thunder-bolts  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  Among  the  ancients  he  was  worshipped 
with  the  same  solemnity  as  his  mother  Venus ; 
and  as  his  influence  was  extended  over  the 
heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  and  even  the 
empire  of  the  dead,  his  divinity  was  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged,  and  vows,  prayers,  and 
sacrifices,  were  daily  offered  to  him.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts,  the  union  of  Cupid  with 
Chaos  gave  birth  to  men,  and  all  the  animals 
which  inhabit  the  earth ;  and  even  the  gods 
themselves,  were  the  offspring  of  love  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  Cupid,  like  the  I 
rest  of  the  gods,  assumed  different  shapes ;  ! 
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i  and  we  find  him  in  the  AEneid  putting  on,  at 
the  request  of  his  mother,  the  form  of  Asca- 
nius,  and  going  to  Dido’s  court,  where  he  in¬ 
spired  the  queen  with  love.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
693,  &c. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. — Ovid.  1,  Met. 
fab.  10. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  121,  -Sec. — Oppian. 
IJali.  4.  Cyneg.  2. — Eton.  Idyll.  3. — Moschus. — 
Eurip.  in  Hippol. — Theocrit.  Idyll.  3,  11,  &c. 

Cupiennus,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  who 
made  himself  ridiculous  for  the  nicety  and  ef¬ 
feminacy  of  his  dress.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  2,  v.  36. 

Cures,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  of  which 
Tatius  was  king.  Ihe  inhabitants,  called  Qui- 
rites,  were  carried  to  Rome,  of  which  they 
became  citizens.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  638. — Liv. 
1,  c.  13. 

CurEtes,  a  people  of  Crete,  called  also  Co- 
rybant.es,  who,  according  to  Ovid,  were  pro¬ 
duced  from  rain.  Their  knowledge  of  all  the 
arts  wns  extensive,  and  they  commumicated  it 
to  many  parts  of  ancient  Greece.  They  were 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  Jupiter;  and 
to  prevent  his  being  discovered  by  his  father, 
they  invented  a  kind  of  dance,  and  drowned 
his  cries  in  the  harsh  sounds  of  their  shields 
and  cymbals.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  151. — Strab. — 
Pans.  4,  c.  33. 

CurEtis,  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  being 
the  residence  of  the  Curetes.  Ovid.  Met.  8, 
v.  136. 

Curia,  a  division  of  the  Roman  tribes. 
Romulus  originally  divided  the  people  into 
three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  Curia!. 
Over  each  Curia  was  appointed  a  priest,  who 
officiated  at  the  sacrifices  of  his  respective  as¬ 
sembly.  The  sacrifices  were  called  Curionia, 
and  the  priest  Curio.  He  was  to  be  above  the 
age  of  fifty.  His  morals  were  to  be  pure  and  un¬ 
exceptionable,  and  his  body  free  from  all  defects. 
The  Curiones  were  elected  by  their  respective 
Curiae,  and  above  them  was  a  superior  priest 
called  Cnrio  maximus,  chosen  by  all  the  Curiae 

in  a  public  assembly. - -The  word  Curia  was 

also  applied  to  public  edifices  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  These  were  generally  of  two  sorts,  di¬ 
vine  and  civil.  In  the  former  were  held  the 
assemblies  of  the  priests,  and  of  every  reli¬ 
gious  order,  for  the  regulation  of  religious  sa¬ 
crifices  and  ceremonies.  The  other  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  senate,  wdiere  they  assembled 
for  the  dispatch  of  public  business.  The  Cu¬ 
ria  was  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  augurs, 
before  a  lawfful  assembly  could  be  convened 
there.  There  were  three  at  Rome  which  more 
particularly  claim  our  attention  :  Curia  Hostilia 
built  by  king  Tullus  Hostilius ;  Curia  Pompeii, 
where  Julius  Caesar  was  murdered;  and  Curia 
Augusti,  the  palace  and  court  of  the  emperor 
Augustus. 

Curiatii,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  wras 
carried  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  en¬ 
tered  among  the  patricians.  The  three  Cu¬ 
riatii,  who  engaged  the  Horatii,  and  lost  the 
victory,  were  of  this  family.  Flor.  I,  c.  3.— 
Dionys.  Hal.  3. — Liv.  1,  c.  24. 

Curia  lex,  de  Comvtiis,  was  enacted  by  M. 
Curius  Dentatus  the  tribune.  It  forbad  the 
convening  of  the  Comitia,  for  the  election  of 


magistrates,  without  a  previous  permission 
from  the  senate. 

Q.  Curio,  an  excellent  orator,  who  called 
f’tesar  in  full  senate,  Omnium  mu  Her  inn  virum, 
*t  omnium  virorum  muliemm.  Tacit.  21,  Ann.  c. 

7. — Suet,  in  Cces.  49.  —Cic.  in  Brut. - His 

son,  C.  Scribonius,  was  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  au  intimate  friend  of  Caesar.  He  saved 
Caesar’s  life,  as  he  returned  from  the  senate- 
house,  after  the  debates  concerning  the  punish¬ 
ments  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Catiline.  He  killed  himself  in  Africa. 
Flor.  4,  c.  2. —  Pint,  in  Pomp,  Cus.  49. —  Pal. 
Mar.  9,  c.  1. — Lucan,  v.  268. 

Curiosolit#,  a  people  among  the  Geltae. 
C<rs.  bell .  G.  3,  c.  11. 

Curium,  a  town  of  Cyprus.  Hercdot.  5,  c. 
113. 

Curius  Df.ntatus  Marcus  Annius,  a  Ro¬ 
man,  celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  frugality. 
He  was  three  times  consul,  and  was  twice  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  triumph.  He  obtained  decisive 
victories  over  the  Samnites,  the  Sabines,  and 
the  Lucanians,  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Ta- 
rentum.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites 
visited  his  cottage  while  he  was  boiling  some, 
vegetables  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  bribe  him  by  the  offer  cf  large  pre¬ 
sents.  He  refused  their  offers  with  contempt, 
and  said,  I  prefer  my  earthen  pots  to  all  your 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  it  is  my  wish  to 
command  those  who  are  in  possession  of  money, 
while  I  am  deprived  of  it,  and  live  in  poverty. 
Pint,  in  Cat.  Cens. — Herat.  1,  od.  12,  v.  41. — 
Flor.  1,  c.  15. - A  lieutenant  of  Ciesar’s  ca¬ 

valry,  to  whom  six  cohorts  of  Pompey  revolted, 
&c.  Os.  1,  bell.  Civ.  24. 

Curtia,  a  patrician  family,  which  migrated 
with  Tatius  to  Rome. 

Curtii.i.us,  a  celebrated  epicure,  See.  He¬ 
rat.  2,  Sat.  8,  v.  52. 

M.  Curt i us,  a  Roman  youth  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of 
his  country,  about  360  years  B.  C.  A  wide 
gap  had  suddenly  opened  in  the  forum,  p_nd 
the  oracle  had  said  that  it  never  would  close 
before  Rome  threw  into  it  whatever  it  had 
most  precious.  Curtius  immediately  perceived 
that  no  less  thau  a  human  sacrifice  was  re¬ 
quired.  He  armed  himself,  mounted  Ins  horse, 
and  solemnly  threw  himself  into  the  gulf, 
which  instantly  closed  over  his  head.  Liv.  7, 

c.  6. — Val.  Mar.  5,  c.  6. - Q.  Rufus.  Fid. 

Quintus. - A  grammarian  intimate  with  Pom- 

pey,  &c.  Suet,  de  Or. - Montanus,  an  ora¬ 

tor  and  poet  under  Vespasian.  Tacit.  4.  Ann , 

Curuuis  Magistratus,  a  state  officer  at 
Rome,  who  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  an 
ivory  chair  in  public  assemblies.  The  dictator, 
the  consuls,  the  censors,  the  prastors,  and 
ediles,  claimed  that  privilege,  and  therefore 
were  called  curules  magistratus.  The  senators 
who  had  passed  through  the  abovementioned 
offices  were  generally  carried  to  the  senate- 
house  in  ivory  chairs,  as  all  generals  in  their 
triumphant  procession  to  the  capitol.  When 
names  of  distinction  began  to  be  known  among 
the  Romans,  the  descendants  of  curule  magis- 
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trates  wrere  called  nobles ;  the  first  of  a  family 
who  discharged  that  office  were  known  by  the 
name  of  noti,  and  those  that  had  never  been 
in  office  were  called  ignobiles. 

Cussau,  a  nation  of  Asia,  destroyed  by 
Alexander  to  appease  the  manes  of  Hephaes- 
tion.  Pint,  in  Alex. 

Cusus,  a  river  of  Hungary,  falling  into  the 
Danube,  near  the  Pag. 

Cutii.ium,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  near  a 
lake  which  contained  a  floating  island  ;  and.  o*. 
which  the  water  was  of  an  unusually  cold  qua¬ 
lity.  Ptin.  3,  c.  12,  I.  31,  c.  2. — Seneca.  Q, 
AT.  3,  c.  25. —  Liv.  26,  c.  11. 

CyamosOkus,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Cyanf.,  a  nymph  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  her 
father  offered  violence  in  a  lit  of  drunkenness. 
She  dragged  her  ravisher  to  the  altar,  where 
she  sacrificed  him,  and  killed  herself  to  stop  a 
pestilence,  which,  from  that  circumstance, 
had  already  begun  to  afflict  the  country.  Pint, 
in  Parall. - A  nymph  in  Sicily,  who  endea¬ 

voured  to  assist  Proserpine  when  she  was  car¬ 
ried  away  by  Pluto.  The  god  changed  her 

into  a  fountain.  Ovid.  5,  Met.  v.  112. - A 

town  of  Lycia.  PI  in.  5,  c.  27. - An  inn¬ 

keeper,  &c.  Juv.  8,  v.  162. 

Cyanea-,  two  rugged  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Euxine  sea.  One  of  them  is  on  the 
side  of  Asia,  and  the  other  on  the  European 
coast,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  there  is  only 
a  space  of  20  furlongs  between  them.  The 
vraves  of  the  sea,  which  continually  break 
against  them  with  a  violent  noise,  fill  the  air 
with  a  darkening  foam,  and  render  the  passage 
extremely  dangerous.  The  ancients  supposed 
that  these  islands  floated,  and  even  sometimes 
united  to  crush  vessels  into  pieces  wrhen  they 
passed  through  the  straits.  This  tradition 
arose  from  their  appearing,  like  all  other  ob¬ 
jects,  to  draw  nearer  when  you  approached 
them.  They  were  sometimes  called  Symple- 
gades  and  Planet;e.  Their  true  situation  and 
form  were  first  explored  and  ascertained  by 
the  Argonauts.  Plin.  6,  c.  12. — Heroeht.  4, 
c.  85. — Apollon.  2. 

Cyanee  and  Cyanea,  a  daughter  of  the 
Meander,  mother  of  Byblis  and  Caunus,  by 
Miletus,  Apollo’s  son.  Ovid.  Met .  9,  v.  451. 

Cyaneus,  a  large  river  of  Colchis. 

Cyanippe,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus. 

Cyanippus,  a  Syracusan,  who  derided  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus,  for  which  impiety  the  god 
so  inebriated  him,  that  he  offered  violence  to 
his  daughter  Cyane,  who  sacrificed  him  on  the 

altar.  Pint,  in  Parall. - A  Thessalian,  whose 

wife  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Procis.  Pint, 
in  Parall. 

Cyaraxes,  or  Cyaxares,  son  of  Phra- 
ortes,  was  king  of  Media  and  Persia  He 
bravely  defended  liis  kingdom,  which  the  Scy¬ 
thians  had  invaded.  He  made  war  against 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia, \  and  subjected  to  his 
power  all  Asia  beyond  the  river  Halys.  He 
died  after  a  reign  of  40  years,  B.  C.  585. 

Biod.  2. — Herodot.  1 ,  c.  73  &  103. - Another 

prince,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
Darius  the  Mede.  He  was  son  of  Astyag**, 


fold  with  an  army  of  100,000  barbarians,  and 
15,000  Greeks  under  the  command  of  Clear- 
tlius.  Artaxerxes  met  him  with  900,000  men 
near  Cunaxa.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody, 
and  Cyrus  might  have  perhaps  obtained  the 
victory,  had  not  his  uncommon  rashness  proved 
his  ruin.  It  is  said  that  the  two  royal  brothers 
met  in  person,  and  engaged  with  the  most  in¬ 
veterate  fury,  and  their  engagement  ended  in  the 
death  of  Cyrus, 401  years  B.  C.  Artaxerxes  was 
so  anxious  of  its  being  universally  reported  that 
his  brother  had  fallen  by  his  hand,  that  he  put 
to  death  two  of  his  subjects  for  boasting  that 
they  bad  killed  Cyrus.  The  Greeks  who  were 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  obtained  much 
glory  in  the  battle ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  they  remained  victorious  in  the  field 
without  a  commander.  They  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  discouraged,  though  at  a  great  distance 
from  their  country,  and  surrounded,  on  every 
side  by  a  powerful  enemy.  I  hey  unanimously 
united  in  the  election  of  commanders,  and 
traversed  all  Asia,  in  spite  of  the  continual 
attacks  of  the  Persians ;  and  nothing  is  more 
truly  celebrated  in  ancient  history  than  the 
bold  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand.  The  journey 
that  they  made  from  the  place  of  their  first 
embarkation,  till  their  return,  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  at  1155  leagues,  performed  iu  the  space 
of  1 5  months,  including  all  the  time  which  was 
devoted  to  take  rest  and  refreshment.  This 
retreat  has  beeD  celebrated  by  Xenophon,  who 
was  one  of  their  leaders,  and  among  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  Cyrus.  It  is  said,  that  in 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  Lacedaemon,  to  solicit 
auxiliaries,  Cyrus  boasted  bis  philosophy,  his 
royal  blood,  and  his  ability  to  drink  more  wine 
than  his  brother,  without  being  intoxicated. 

Pint,  in  Arta.r. — Di  d.  14. — Justin.  5,  c.  11. - 

A  rival  of  Horace  in  the  affections  of  one  of 
his  mistresses,  1,  od.  17,  v.  24.  A  poet  of 
Panopolis,  in  the  age  of  Iheodosius. 

Cyrus  and  Cyropouis,  a  city  of  Syria. 

Cyrus,  a  river  of  Persia. 

Cyta,  a  town  of  Colchis,  famous  for  the 
poisonous  herbs  which  it  produces.  Flacc.  6,  v. 
693. 

Cytais,  a  surname  of  Medea,  from  her 
being  an  inhabitant  of  Cyta.  Pvopert.  2,  el.  4, 
v.  7. 

CythEra,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Laconia 
in  Peloponnesus.  It  was  particularly  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Venus,  who  was  from  thence 
surnamed  Cytheraea,  and  who  rose,  as  some 
suppose,  from  the  sea,  near  its  coasts.  It  was 
under  the  power  of  the  Argives.  The  Phoe¬ 
nicians  had  built  there  a  famous  temple  to 
Venus.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  5. — Pans.  3,  c.  33. 
Ovid.  Fust.  4,  v.  15. — Herodot.  1.,  c.  29. 
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CythIr^a,  a  gurname  of  Venus, 

CythEris,  a  certain  courtezan  much  re¬ 
spected  by  the  poet  G alius. 

CythEron.  Vid.  Citlimron. 

CythErun,  a  place  of  Attica. 

Cytherus,  a  river  of  Elis.  Paus.  6,  c.  22. 

Cythnos,  an  island  near  Attica,  famous  for 
its  cheese.  It  has  been  called  Opliiousa  and 
Dryopis.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  252. 

Cytineum,  one  of  the  four  cities  called 
Tetrapolis  in  Doris.  Si  rah.  9. — Thucyd.  1,  c. 
107. 

Cytissorus,  a  son  of  Phryxus,  &c.  Hero- 
dot.  7,  c.  197. 

CytOrus,  a  mountain  and  town  of  Galatia, 
built  by  Cy torus,  son  of  Phryxus.  Strab.  11. — 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  437. 

Cyzicum,  an  island  of  the  Propontis,  about 
530  stadia  in  circumference,  with  a  town 
called  Cyzicus.  Alexander  joined  it  to  the 
continent  by  two  bridges,  and  from  that  time 
it  was  called  a  peninsula.  It  had  two  har¬ 
bours  called  Panormus  and  Cliytus,  the  first 
natural,  and  the  other  artificial.  It  became 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Asia.  It 
was  besieged  by  Mitbridates,  and  relieved  by 
Lucullus.  Fior.  3,  c.  5. — Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Diod. 
18. 

Cyzicus,  a  son  of  (Eneus  and  Stilba,  who 
reigned  in  Cyzicus.  He  hospitably  received 
the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition  against  Col¬ 
chis.  After  their  departure  from  the  court 
of  Cyzicus,  they  were  driven  back  in  tire  night 
by  a  storm  upon  the  coast ;  and  the  inhabitants 
seeing  such  an  unexpected  number  of  men, 
furiously  attacked  them,  supposing  them  to  be 
the  Pelasgi,  their  enemies.  In  this  nocturnal 
engagement,  many  were  killed  on  both  sides, 
and  Cyzicus  perished  by  the  hand  of  Jason 
himself,  who  honoured  him  with  a  splendid 
funeral,  and  raise'd  a  stately  monument  over 
his  grave.  Apollod.  l,c.  9. — Flacc. — Apollon.— 
Orpheus. 

Cyzicus,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of 
Cyzicum,  built  where  the  island  is  joined  by  the 
bridges  to  the  continent.  It  has  two  excellent 
harbours  called  Panormus  and  Cliytus.  The 
former  is  naturally  large  and  beautiful,  and  the 
other  owes  all  its  conveniences  to  the  hand  of 
art.  The  town  is  situate  partly  on  a  mountain, 
and  partly  in  a  plain.  The  Argonauts  built 
temple  to  Cybele  in  the  neighbourhood.  L 
derives  its  name  from  Cyzicus,  who  was  killed 
there  by  Jason.  The  Athenians  defeated  near 
this  place,  their  enemies  of  Lacedaemon,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Pharnabazus,  B.  C.  410.  Flerr.  3, 
c.  5,  &c. — Strab. — Apotton.  1  .—  Propert.3,  <‘L 
22. —  Flacc.  2,  v.  636. 


D  A 

DAJE,  Dah*,  or  Dai,  a  people  of  Scy¬ 
thia,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  Virg.  JEn.  1.  v.  728. 

Daci  and  Dac/e,  a  ■warlike  nation  of  Ger¬ 
many,  beyond  the  Danube,  whose  country, 
called  Dacia ,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
under  Trajan,  after  a  war  of  15  years,  A.  D. 
103.  Dacia  is  now  the  modern  Moldavia. 
Lucan.  2,  v.  53. 

DactYli,  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of 
Cybele,  which  some  derive  from  SciktvXoq  a 
finger,  because  they  were  ten,  the  same  num¬ 
ber  as  the  fingers  of  the  hand.  Pans.  1,  c.  3. 

Dadica:,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Scythia. 
Herodot.  3,  c.  91. 

DjedAla  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lycia, 
where  Daedalus  was  buried,  according  to 

Pliny,  5,  c.  27. - A  name  given  to  Circe, 

from  her  being  cunning  (SaiSakog),  and  like 
Daedalus  addicted  to  deceit  and  artifice.  Virg. 

JEn.  7,  v.  282. - Two  festivals  in  Bceotia. 

tine  of  these  was  observed  at  Alalcomenos  by 
the  Plataeans,  in  a  large  grove,  where  they 
exposed  in  the  open  air  pieces  of  boiled  flesh, 
and  carefully  observed  whither  the  crows  that 
came  to  prey  upon  them  directed  tlitir  flight. 
All  the  trees,  upon  which  any  of  these  birds 
alighted,  were  immediately  cut  down,  arid  with 
them  statues  were  made,  called  Daedala,  in 

honour  of  Daedalus. - -The  other  festival 

was  of  a  more  solemn  kind.  It  was  celebrated 
every  sixty  years  by  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  intermission  of  the 
smaller  festivals,  for  that  number  of  years, 
during  the  exile  of  the  Plataeans.  Fourteen  of 
the  statues,  called  Daedala,  were  distributed 
by  lot  among  the  Plataeans,  Lebadaeans,  Coro- 
neans,  Orcliomenians,  Thespians,  Thebans, 
Tanagrseans,  and  Chaeroneans,  because  they 
had  affected  a  reconciliation  among  the  Pla¬ 
taeans,  and  caused  them  to  be  recalled  from  ex¬ 
ile,  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was  restored  by 
Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater.  During  this 
festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bride-maid 
iccompanied  a  statue,  which  was  dressed  in 
emale  garments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 
This  procession  was  attended  to  the  top  of 
mount  Cithasron  by  many  of  the  Boeotians,  who 
had  places  assigned  them  by  lot.  Here  an 
altar  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  cemented  to¬ 
gether  like  stones,  was  erected,  and  upon  it 
were  thrown  large  quantities  of  combustible 
materials.  Afterwards  a  bull  was  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every 
one  of  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  by  the  most 
opulent  that  attended.  The  poorest  citizens 
offered  small  cattle  ;  and  all  these  oblations,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Daedala,  were  thrown  in  the 
common  heap  and  set  on  fire,  and  totally  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes.  They  originated  in  this: 
When  Juno,  after  a  quarrel  with  Jupiter,  had 
retired  to  Euboea,  and  refused  to  return  to  his 
bed,  the  god,  anxious  for  her  return,  went  Jo 
consult  Cithrerou  king  of  Plataea,  to  find  some 
effectual  measure  to  break  her  obstinacy. 
Cithaeron  advised  him  to  dress  a  statue  in 
woman  s  apparel,  and  cany  it  in  a  chariot,  and 
j  ublicly  to  report  it  was  Platea,  the  daughter 
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of  Asopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  many.  The 
advice  was  followed,  and  Juno,  informed  of  her 
husband’s  future  marriage,  repaired  in  haste 
to  meet  the  charior,  and  was  easily  united  to 
him,  when  she  discovered  the  artful  measure 
he  had  made  use  of  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
Pausan .  Pint. 

Da-.dai.ion,  a  son  of  Lucifer,  brother  to 
Ceyx,  and  father  of  Pliilonis.  He  was  so 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  Pliilonis,  whom  Diana 
had  put  to  death,  that  he  threw  himself  down 
from  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus,  and  was 
changed  into  a  falcon  by  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met 
11,  v.  295. 

Djedai/us,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Eupalamus, 
descended  from  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  age, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  wedge,  and  many  other  mechanical  in¬ 
struments,  and  the  sails  of  ships.  He  made 
statues,  which  moved  of  themselves,  and 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  life,  lalus,  his 
sister’s  son,  promised  to  be  as  great  as  himself, 
by  the  ingenuity  of  his  inventions  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  from  envy,  he  threw  him  down  from 
window  and  killed  him.  After  the  murdei  of 
this  youth,  Daedalus  with  liis  son  Icarus,  fled 
from  Athens  to  Crete,  where  Minos,  king  of 
the  country,  gave  him  a  cordial  reception. 
Daedalus  made  a  famous  labyrinth  for  Minos, 
and  assisted  Pasiphae,  the  queen,  to  gratify 
her  unnatural  passion  for  a  bull.  For  this  ac¬ 
tion,  Daedalus  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  the 
labyrinth  which  he  had  constructed.  Here  htJ 
made  himself  wings  with  feathers  and  wax 
and  carefully  fitted  them  to  his  body,  and  that 
of  his  son,  who  was  the  companion  of  his  con- 
\  finement.  They  took  their  flight  in  the  air 
I  from  Crete ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted 
the  wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whose  flight 
was  too  high,  and  he  fell  into  that  pait  of  the 
ocean  which  from  him  has  been  called  the 
Icarian  sea.  The  father,  by  a  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  wings,  alighted  at  Cunue,  where 
he  built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  thence  di¬ 
rected  his  course  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Cocalus,  who  reigned  over 
part  of  the  country.  He  left  many  monuments 
1  of  his  ingenuity  in  Sicily,  which  still  existed  in 
the  age  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  He  was  dis¬ 
patched  by  Cocalus,  who  was  afraid  of  the 
power  of  Minos,  who  had  declared  wai  against 
him,  because  he  had  given  an  asylum  to 
Daedalus.  The  flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete, 
with  wings,  is  explained  by  observing  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  sails,  which  in  his  age 
might  pass  at  a  distance  for  wings.  Pans.  1, 
7,  &  9, — Died.  4. — Ovid.  Met,  8.  fab.  3.— 
Devoid.  4. — De  Art .  Am.  2.  Ihist.  3, 
el.  4. — Dugin,  fab.  40. — Virg  .JEn.  6,  v.  14. 

A polled.  3,  c.  1,  &c.  Derodct.T,  c.  170. - 

There  w’eve  two  statuaries  of  the  same  name, 
one  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Patioclus,  the  other  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Bithynia.  Pans.  7,  c.  14.  Jiriun. 

Damon,  a  kind  of  spirit  which,  as  the  an¬ 
cients  supposed,  presided  over  the  actions  of 
mankind,  gave  them  their  private  counsels,  and 


Cynethubsa,  an  island  in  tlie  iEgean  sea. 
PlinA,  c.  12. 

Cynia,  a  lake  of  Acarnania.  Strab.  16. 

CynIci,  a  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by 
Antisthenes  the  Athenian.  They  received  this 
name  a  canina  mordacitate,  from  their  canine 
propensity  to  criticise  the  lives  and  actions  of 
men,  or  because,  like  dogs,  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  gratify  their  criminal  desires  pub¬ 
licly.  They  were  famous  for  their  contempt  of 
riches,  for  the  negligence  of  their  dress,  and 
the  length  of  their  beards.  Diogenes  was  one 
of  their  sect.  They  generally  slept  on  the 
ground. 

Cynisca,  a  daughter  of  Archidamus  king 
of  Sparta,  who  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the 
chariot  races  at  the  Olympic  games.  Pans.  3, 
c.  8. 

Cyno,  a  woman  who  preserved  the  life  of 
Cyrus.  Herodot.  1,  c.  110. 

Cynocepiiales  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where 
the  proconsul  Quintius  conquered  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  put  an  end  to  the  first  Macedo¬ 
nian  war.  B.  C.  197.  Liv.  33,  c.  7. 

CynocepiiAli,  a  nation  in  India,  who  have 
the  head  of  a  dog,  according  to  some  tradi¬ 
tions.  PUn.  7,  c.  2. 

Cynophontis,  a  festival  at  Argos,  observed 
during  the  dog-days.  It  received  its  name  otto 
tov  Kvvag  tyove tv,  killing  dogs,  because  they 
used  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met. 

Cynoutas,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Sparta,  son  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede.  Pans. 
3,  c.  1. 

Cynortion,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus 
Pans.  2,  c.  27. 

Cynos,  a  town  of  Locris. - Another  in 

Thessaly,  where  Pyrrha,  Deucalion’s  wife, 
was  buried. 

Cynosarges,  a  surname  of  Hercules. - 

A  small  village  of  Attica  of  the  same  name, 
where  the  Cynic  philosophers  had  established 
their  school.  Herodot.  5  &  6. 

CyncssEma,  a  promontory  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  where  Hecuba  was  changed  into 
a  dog,  and  buried.  Ovid.  13,  Met.  5oy.~ 

Cynosur-a,  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete.  She 
nursed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a  star 
which  bears  the  same  name.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  Ursa  Minor.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  107. 

Cynthia,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  was  mis¬ 
tress  to  Propertius .c - A  surname  of  l  iana, 

from  mount  Cyntlius,  where  she  wras  born. 

Cynthius,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Cynthus,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  so  high 
that  it  is  said  to  overshadow  the  w  hole  island. 
Apollo  was  surnamed  Cynthius,  and  Diana 
Cynthia,  as  the  mountain  was  sacred  to  them. 
VFg.  G.  3,  v.  36. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  304. 

CynUrenses,  a  people  of  Arcadia.  Pans. 
8,  c.  27. 

Cynus,  a  naval  station  of  Opuns.  Id.  10, 
c.  1. 

CypArissi  and  Cyparissia,  a  town  of  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  near  Messenia. 

CypArissus,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephus  of 
Cea,  beloved  by  Apollo.  He  killed  a  favourite 
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stag  of  Apollo's,  for  which  he  was  so  sorry 
that  he  pined  aw  ay,  and  was  changed  by  the 
goddess  into  a  cypress  tree.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v. 
121. - A  towm  near  Delphi.  Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Cyphara,  a  fortified  place  of  Thessaly. 
Liv.  32,  c.  13. 

Cypryianus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  whoi 
though  bom  of  heathen  parents,  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  the  bishop  of  his 
country.  To  he  more  devoted  to  purity  and 
study,  he  abandoned  his  wife  ;  and  as  prooi 
of  his  charity,  he  distributed  his  goods  to  the 
poor.  He  wrote  81  letters,  besides  several 
treatises,  de  Dei  gratia,  de  virginum  habita ,  &c. 
and  rendered  his  compositions  valuable  by  the 
information  he  conveys  of  the  discipline  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  by  the  soundness  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  his  theology.  He  died  a  martyr  A.  D. 
258.  The  best  editions  of  Cyprian  are,  that 
of  Fell,  fol.  Oxon.  1682,  and  that  reprinted 
Amst.  1700. 

Cyprus,  a  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

who  married  Agrippa. - A  large  island  in  the 

Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  south  of  Cilicia,  and 
at  the  west  of  Syria,  formerly  joined  to  the  con- 
tinentnear  Syria,  according  to  Pliny.  It  has  been 
anciently  called  Acamantis,  Amathusia,  Aspelia, 
Cerastis,  Colonia,  or  Colinia,  Macaria,  and  Spe- 
chia.  It  has  been  celebrated  for  giving  birth 
to  Venus,  wdio  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place,  and  to  whose  service  many  places  and 
temples  were  consecrated.  It  was  anciently 
divided  into  nine  kingdoms,  and  w'as  for  some 
time  under  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Persians.  The  Greeks  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  and  it  wras  taken  from  them  by 
the  Romans.  Its  length,  according  to  Strabo, 
is  1400  stadia.  There  were  three  celebrated 
temples  there,  two  sacred  to  Venus,  and  the 
other  to  Jupiter.  The  inhabitants  wrere  given 
much  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  Strab.  15. — 
Flor.  3,  c.  9. — Justin.  18,  c.  5. — Plin.  12,  c. 
24.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

CypsElIdes,  the  name  of  three  princes  as 
descendants  of  Cypselus,  who  reigned  at  Co¬ 
rinth  during  73  years.  Cypselus  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Periander,  who  left  his  kingdom, 
after  a  reign  of  40  years,  to  Cypselus  II. 

Cypselus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  wdio  married 
the  daughter  of  Ctesiphon,  to  strengthen  him¬ 
self  against  the  Heraclidse.  Paus.  4,  c.  3. - - 

A  man  of  Corinth,  son  of  Eetion,  and  father  of 
Periander.  He  destroyed  the  Baccliiadae,  and 
seized  upon  the  sovereign  powrer,  about  659 
years  before  Christ.  He  reigned  30  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Periander  had 
two  sons,  Lycophron,  and  Cypselus  who  was 
insane.  Cypselus  received  his  name  from  the 
Greek  word  Kvxf/eXog  a  coffer,  because,  when  the 
Baccliiad®  attempted  to  kill  him,  his  mother 
saved  his  life  by  concealing  him  in  a  coffer. 
Paus.  5,  c.  17. — Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  37. — Herodot. 

1,  c.  114.  1.  5,  c.  92,  &c. — Aristot.  Polit. - 

The  father  of  Miltiades.  Herodot.  6,  c.  35. 

Cyraunis,  an  island  of  Libya.  Id.  4,  c. 
195. 

CvrbiAna,  a  province  of  the  Elymams. 


Cyre,  a  fountain  near  Cyrene. 

CyrEnaTca,  a  country  of  Africa,  of  which 
Cyrene  is  the  capital. 

CyrEnIci,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  doctrine  of  Aristippus.  They 
placed  their  summum  bonum  in  pleasure,  and 
said  that  virtue  ousjht  to  be  commended  because 
it  gave  pleasure.  Laert.  in  Arist. — Cic.  de  Nut. 
D.  3. 

CyrEne,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus, 
of  whom  Apollo  became  euamoured.  He  car¬ 
ried  her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  called 
Cyrenaica,  where  she  brought  forth  Aristaeus. 
Virg.  G.  4,  v.  321. — Justin.  13,  c.  7. — Pindar. 

Pyth.  9. - A  celebrated  city  of  Libya,  built 

by  a  Grecian  colony.  Aristaeus,  who  was  the 
chief  of  the  colonists,  gave  it  his  mother’s 
name,  situate  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain, 
about  eleven  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  sea ; 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  was 
called  Pentapolis,  on  account  of  the  five  cities 
which  it  contained.  It  gave  birth  to  many  great 
men,  among  whom  were  Callimachus,  Era¬ 
tosthenes,  Carneades,  Aristippus,  &c.  The 
town  of  Cyrene  was  built  by  Battus,  B.  C. 
630,  and  the  kingdom  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Romans,  B.  C.  97,  by  king  Ptolemy  Appion. 
Herodot.  3  &  4. —  Paus.  10,  c.  13. — Strut).  17. 
— Mela,  1,  c.  8. — Plin.  5,  c.  5. 

Cyuiades,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  who  har- 
rassed  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus.  He  died  A.  D.  259. 

Cyrili.us,  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who 
died  A.  D.  386.  Of  his  writings,  composed  in 
Greek,  there  remain  23  catacheses,  and  a  letter 
to  the  emperor  Constantine,  the  best  edition  of 

which  is,  Milles,  fol.  Oxon.  1703. - A  bishop 

of  Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.  444.  The  best 
edition  of  his  writings,  which  are  mostly  con  ¬ 
troversial,  in  Greek,  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  7  vols. 
1638. 

Cyrne,  an  ancient  name  of  Corsica. - A 

place  of  Euboea. 

Cyrnus,  a  driver  in  the  games  which  Scipio 

exhibited  in  Africa,  &c.  llal.  16,  v.  342. - 

A  man  of  Argos,  who  founded  a  city  in  Cher- 

sonesus.  Diod.  5. - A  river  that  falls  into  the 

Caspian  sea.  Plat,  in  Pomp. - An  island  on 

the  coast  of  Liguria.  It  is  the  same  as  Corsica ; 
it  is  called  after  Cyrnus,  the  son  of  Hercules. 
Virg.  Eel.  9,  v.  30. - Paus.  10,  c.  17. 

Cyrr/ei,  a  people  of  ./Ethiopia. 

Cyrrhad^e,  an  Indian  nation. 

Cyrrhes,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  near  Pella. 

CyrrhestIca,  a  country  of  Syria,  near 
Cilicia,  of  which  the  capital  was  called  Cyr- 
rhum.  Plin.  5,  c.  23. — Cic.  Att.  5,  ep.  18. 

Cyrrhus  and  Cyrus,  a  river  of  Iberia,  in 
Asia. 

CrysIlus,  an  Athenian,  stoned  to  death  for 
his  ill  advice  to  the  state.  Cic.  3,  de  o[jic.  c. 

11. 

Cyrus,  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses 
and  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of 
Media.  His  father  was  of  an  ignoble  family, 
whose  marriage  with  Mandane  had  been  con¬ 
summated  on  account  of  the  apprehensions  of 
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Astyages.  [Fid.  Asft/ages.]  Cyru»  was  expose* 
as  soon  as  born ;  but  he  was  preserved  by  a 
sherpherdess,  who  educated  him  as  her  own  son. 
As  he  was  playing  with  his  equals  in  years,  he 
was  elected  king  in  a  certain  diversion,  and  he 
exercised  his  power  with  such  an  independent 
spirit,  that  he  ordered  one  of  his  play  compa¬ 
nions  to  be  severely  whipped  for  disobedience. 
The  father  of  the  youth,  who  was  a  nobleman, 
complained  to  the  king  of  the  ill-treatment 
which  his  son  had  received  from  a  shepherd’s 
sou.  Astyages  ordered  Cyrus  before  him,  and 
discovered  that  he  was  Mandane’s  son,  from 
whom  he  had  so  much  to  apprehend.  He 
treated  him  with  great  coldness;  and  Cyrus, 
unable  to  bear  his  tyranny,  escaped  from  his 
confinement,  and  began  to  levy  troops  to  de¬ 
throne  bis  grandfather.  He  was  assisted  and 
encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Astyages,  who 
were  displeased  with  the  king’s  oppression. 
He  marched  against  him,  and  Asty&ges  was 
defeated  in  the  battle,  and  taken  prisoner,  B.  C. 
559.  From  this  victory  the  empire  of  Media 
became  tributary  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  sub¬ 
dued  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war 
against  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  con¬ 
quered,  B.  C.  j43.  He  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Assyria,  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  by 
drying  the  channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
marching  hi3  troops  through  the  bed  of  the 
river,  while  the  people  were  celebrating  a 
grand  festival.  He  afterwards  marched  against 
Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Massaget.e,  a  Scy¬ 
thian  nation,  and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody 
battle  B.  C.  530.  The  victorious  queen,  who 
had  lost  her  son  in  a  previous  battle,  was  so 
incensed  against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  lu3 
head,  and  threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
human  blood,  exclaiming,  Satia  ie  sanguine  cuem 
sitisti.  Xenophon  has  written  the  life  of  Cyrus , 
but  his  history  is  not  perfectly  authentic.  In 
the  character  of  Cyrus,  he  delineates  a  brave 
and  virtuous  prince,  and  often  puts  in  his  mouth 
many  of  the  sayings  of  Socrates.  The  chro¬ 
nology  is  false;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  narration, 
has  given  existence  to  persons  whom  no  other 
historian  ever  mentioned.  The  Cyropccdia , 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  au¬ 
thentic  history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  we  must 
consider  it  as  showing  what  every  good  and 
virtuous  prince  ought  to  be.  Diod.  1. — Herodot. 

1,  c.  75,  &c. — Justin.  1,  c.  5  &  7. - The 

younger  Cyrus,  was  the  younger  son  of  Darius 
Notlius,  and  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  sent  by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  assist  the  Lacedemonians  against  Athens. 
Artaxerxes  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  Nothus ;  and  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an  aspiring 
soul,  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  He  was 
discovered,  and  was  to  have  been  punished  with 
death,  had  not  his  mother,  Parvsatis,  saved  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioner  by  her  tears 
and  entreaties.  This  circumstance  did.  not  in 
the  least  check  the  ambition  of  Cyrus.  He  was 
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appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  sea  coasts,  where 
he  secretly  fomented  rebellion,  and  levied  troops 
under  various  pretences.  At  last  he  took  the 
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carefully  watched  over  their  most  secret  in 
tentions.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
maintained  that  every  man  had  two  of  these 
Daunons;  the  one  bad  and  the  other  good. 
These  Daemons  had  the  power  of  changing 
themselves  into  whatever  they  pleased,  and  of 
assuming  whatever  shapes  were  most  sub¬ 
servient  to  their  intentions.  At  the  moment 
of  death,  the  Daemon  delivered  up  to  judg¬ 
ment  the  person  with  whose  care  he  had  been 
entrusted  ;  and  according  to  the  evidences  he 
delivered,  sentence  was  passed  over  the  body. 
The  Daimon  of  Socrates  is  famous  in  history. 
That  great  philosopher  asserted  riiat  the 
genius  informed  him  wh4.11  any  of  lii&  friends 
was  going  to  engage  in  some  unfortunate  en¬ 
terprise,  and  stopped  him  from  the  com¬ 
mission  of  all  crimes  and  impiety.  These 
Genii  or  Daemons,  though  at  frist  reckoned 
only  as  the  subordinate  ministers  of  the  su¬ 
perior  deities,  received  divine  honours  in  length 
of  time,  and  we  find  altars  and  statues  erected 
to  a  Genio  loci,  Genio  Augusti,  Junonibus ,  &c.  Cic. 
Tusc.  1. — Pint,  cie  Gen.  Socr. 

Dahje.  Vid.  Daae. 

Dai,  a  nation  of  Persia,  all  shepherds. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  J  25. 

Daicles,  a  victor  at  Olympia,  B  C  153. 
Dai  dis,  a  solemnity  observed  by  rhe 
Greeks.  It  lasted  three  days.  The  first  was 
in  commemoration  of  Latona’s  laoouv ,  the 
second  in  memory  of  Apollo’s  birth;  and  the 
third  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Podaiirius, 
ana  the  mother  of  Alexander.  Torches  were 
always  carried  at  the  celebration ;  whence  the 
name. 

Daimachus,  a  master  of  horse,  at  Syracuse, 
Ac.  Polycen.  1. 

Daimenes,  a  general  of  the  Achaeans. 

Pans.  7,  c.  6. - An  olficer  exposed  on  a  cross 

by  Dionysius,  of  Syracuse.  Diod.  14. 

DaIphron,  a  son  of  iEgyptus,  killed  by  his 
wife,  &c.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Da  Ira,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Eleusis  by  Mercury.  Pans.  1,  c.  38. 

Daldia,  a  town  of  Lydia. 

Da  lmantius,  one  of  the  Csesar’s  in  the  age 
of  Constantine,  who  died  A.  D.  337. 

Dalmatia,  apart  of  Illyricum,nearLiburnia, 
on  the  west,  whose  inhabitants,  called  Dalma- 
tse,  were  conquered  by  Metellus,  B.  C.  118. 
They  chiefly  lived  upon  plunder,  and  from 
their  rebellious  spirit  were  troublesome  to  the 
Roman  empire.  Strab.  7. — Ptol.  2. 

Dalmium,  the  chief  town  of  Dalmatia. 
Strab.  7. 

Damagetus,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  en¬ 
quired  of  the  oracle  what  wife  he  ought  to 
marry  ?  and  received  for  answer,  the  daughter 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks.  He  applied  to 
Aristomenes,  and  obtained  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  B.  C.-  670.  Paus.  4,  c.  24. 

Damalis,  a  courtezan  at  Rome,  in  the  age 
of  Horace,  1,  od.  06,  v.  13. 

Da  mas,  a  Syracusan  in  the  interest  of 
Agathocles.  Djed.  19. 

DamascEn.,,  a  part  of  Svria  near  mount 
Libanuu, 
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Damascius,  a  stoic  of  Damascus,  who 
wrote  a  philosophical  history  the  life  of 
Tsidorus,  and  four  books  on  extraordinary 
events,  in  the  age  of  Justinian.  His  works, 
which  are  now  lost,  were  greatly  esteemed, 
according  to  Photius. 

Damascus,  a  rich  and  ancient  city  of  Syria, 
where  Demetrius  Nicanor  was  defeated"  by 
Alexander  Zebina.  It  is  the  modern  Damas  e./ 
Sham.  Lucan.  3. — Justin.  36,  c.  2. 

Damasippus,  a  captain  in  Philip’s  army, 

- A  senator  wdio  accompanied  Juba  when 

lie  entered  Utica  in  triumph.  Cces.  bell.  C.  2, 

- - A  great  enemy  of  Sylla-  Paterc.  2,  c. 

22. - An  orator.  Juv.  3,  v.  185. - A 

merchant  of  old  seals  and  vessels,  who,  after 
losing  his  all  in  unfortunate  schemes  in  com¬ 
merce,  assumed  the  name  and  habit  of  a  stoic 

philosopher.  Horat.  2.  Sat.  3. - One  of 

Niche’s  sons. 

Damasichtiion,  a  king  of  Thebes.  Paus. 
9,  c.  5. 

Damasistratus,  a  king  of  Plateea,  who 
buried  Laius.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Damasitkynus,  a  son  of  Candaules, 
general  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Herodot.  7,  c. 

98. - A  king  of  Calyndse,  sunk  in  his  ship 

by  Artemisia.  Id.  8,  c.  87. 

Damastes,  a  man  of  Sigseum,  disciple  of 
Hellanicus,  about  the  age  of  Herodotus,  &c. 

Dionys. - -A  famous  robber.  Vid.  Pro 

crastes. 

Damia,  a  surname  of  Cybele. - A  woma© 

to  whom  the  Epidaurians  raised  a  statue. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  82. 

Damippus,  a  Spartan  taken  by  Marcellus 
as  he  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracuse  He 
discovered  to  the  enemy  that  a  certain  part  of 
the  city  was  but  negligently  guarded  From 
this  discovery  Syracuse  was  taken.  Polyan. 

Damis,  a  man  who  disputed  with  Aristo- 
demus  the  right  of  reigning  over  the  bless** 
nians.  Paus.  4,  c.  10. 

Da  m non  1 1,  a  people  of  Britain,  now  sup¬ 
posed  Devonshire. 

DamnOrix,  a  celebrated  Gaul,  in  the  in* 
terest  of  Julius  Caesar,  &c. 

Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who,  bf 
order  of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  per* 
petual  celibacy,  and  induced  others  to  follow 
her  example.  Pythagoras  at  his  death  en¬ 
trusted  her  with  ail  the  secrets  of  his  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  gave  her  the  unlimited  care  of  hi* 
compositions,  under  the  promise  that  she  never 
would  part  with  them.  She  faithfully  obeyed 
his  injunctions ;  and  though,  in  the  extremes!  po¬ 
verty,  she  refused  to  obtahimoney  by  the  violation 
of  her  father’s  commands,  Luert  in  Pyth'ag. 

Damocles,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionv- 
sius  the  elder,  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  wealth,  and  pronounced  him  the.  hap¬ 
piest  man  on  earth.  Dionysius  prevailed  upon 
him  to  undertake  for  a  while  the  charge  of 
royalty,  and  be  convinced  of  the  happiness 
which  a  sovereign  enjoyed.  Damocles  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  and  while  lie  gazed  upon 
the  wealth  and  splendour  that  surrounded  him- 
be  perceived  a  sword  hanging  over  bin  head 
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by  a  horse-hair.  This  so  terrified  him  that  all 
his  imaginary  felicity  vanished  at  once,  and  he, 
oegged  Dionysius  to  remove  him  from  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  exposed  his  life  to  such  fears  and 
dangers.  Cic.  in  Tuscul.  5,  c.  21 . 

Damocrates,  a  hero,  &c.  Plat,  in  Arist. 

DamocrIta,  a  Spartan  matron,  wife  of 
^Icippus,  who  severely  punished  her  enemies 
vho  had  banished  her  husband,  &c.  Flat,  in 
Hirall, 

DamocrItus,  a  timid  general  of  the 

Achceans,  &c.  Pans.  7,  c.  13. - A  Greek 

writer,  who  composed  two  treatises,  one  upon 
the  art  of  drawing  an  army  in  battle  array,  and 

the  other  concerning  the  Jews. - A  man 

who  wrote  a  poetical  treatise  upon  medicine. 

Damon,  a  victor  at  Olympia,  Olymp.  102. 

fans.  4,  c.  27. - A  poet  and  musician  at 

Athens,  intimate  with  Pericles,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  government 
and  fondness  of  discipline.  He  was  banished 
for  his  intrigues  about  430  years  before  Christ. 

C.  Nep.  15,  c.  2. — Pint,  in  Pericl. - A 

Pythagorean  philosopher,  very  intimate  with 
Pythias.  When  he  had  been  condemned  to 
ieatli  by  Dionysius,  he  obtained  from  the  ty¬ 
rant  leave  to  go  and  settle  his  domestic  affairs, 
tn  promise  of  returning  at  a  stated  hour  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Pythias  pledged  himself 
to  undergo  the  punishment  which  was  to  be 
inflicted  on  Damon,  should  he  not  return  in 
time,  and  lie  consequently  delivered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  Damon  returned 
at  the  appointed  moment,  and  Dionysius  was 
so  struck  with  the  fidelity  of  these  two  friends, 
that  he  remitted  the  punishment,  and  en¬ 
treated  them  to  permit  him  to  share  their 
friendship,  and  enjoy  their  confidence.  Val. 

Max.  4,  c.  7. - A  man  of  Cheronea,  who 

killed  a  Roman  officer,  and  was  murdered  by 

his  fellow-citizens.  Plut.  in  Cim. - A  Cyre- 

nean,  who  wrote  an  history  of  philosophy. 
Laert. 

Damophantus,  a  general  of  Elis,  in  the 
age  of  Philopoemen.  Plut.  in  Phil. 

DamophIla,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphilus.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho,  and 
not  only  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  Diana  and 
of  the  gods,  but  opened  a  school  where  the 
younger  persons  cf  her  sex  were  taught  the 
various  powers  of  music  and  poetry.  Philostr. 

DamophIeus,  an  historian.  Diod. - A 

Rhodian  general  against  the  fleet  of  Demetrius. 
tyiod,  20. 

Damophon,  a  sculptor  of  Messenia.  Pans, 
r,  c.  23. 

Damostratus,  a  philosopher  who  wrote  a 
treatise  concerning  fishes.  AElian.  V.  H.  13. 
c.  21. 

Damoxenus,  a  comic  writer  of  Athens. 

Athen.  3. - A  boxer  of  Syracuse,  banished 

for  killing  his  adversary.  Pans.  8,  c.  40. 

Damyrias,  a  river  of  Sicily.  Pint,  in 
Timol. 

Dana,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius  king  of 
Argos,  by  Eurvdice.  She  was  confined  in  a 
brazen  tower  by  her  father,  who  had  be  a 
told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  daughter’s  son 
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would  put  him  to  death.  Ilia  cnde&P'mra  to 
prevent  Danae  from  becoming  a  mother  proved 
fruitless ;  and  J upiter,  who  was  enamoured  of 
her,  introduced  himself  to  her  bed,  by  changing 
himself  into  a  golden  shower.  From  his  em¬ 
braces  Danae  had  a  son,  with  whom  she  was 
exposed  on  the  sea  by  her  father.  The  wind 
drove  the  bark  which  carried  her  to  the  coasts 
of  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  she  was  saved 
by  some  fishermen,  and  carried  to  Polydectes 
king  of  the  place,  whose  brother,  called  Dictys, 
educated  the  child  called  Perseus,  and  tenderly 
treated  the  mother.  Polydectes  fell  in  lova 
with  her;  but  as  he  was  afraid  of  her  son,  he 
sent  him  to  conquer  the  Gorgons,  pretending 
that  he  wished  Medusa’s  head  to  adorn  the 
nuptials  which  he  was  going  to  celebrate 
with  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  (Enomaus 
When  Perseus  had  victoriously  finished  his  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  retired  to  Argos  with  Danae,  to 
the  house  of  Acrisius,  whom  he  inadvertently 
killed.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  Preetus  the 
brother  of  Acrisius,  who  introduced  himself  to 
Danae  in  the  brazen  tower ;  and  instead  of  a 
golden  shower,  it  was  maintained,  that  the 
keepers  of  Danae  were  bribed  by  the  gold  of 
her  seducer.  Virgil  menrions  that  Danae  came 
to  Italy  with  some  fugitives  of  Argos,  and  that 
she  founded  a  city  called  Ardea.  Ovid.  Met. 
4,  v.  611. — Art.  Am.  3,  v.  415. — Amor.  2,  el. 
19,  v.  27. — Horat.  3,  od.  16. — Apollod.  2,  c.  2 
&  4.  Stat.  Theb.  1,  v.  255. — Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 

410. - A  daughter  of  Leontium,  mistress  to 

Sopliron,  governor  of  Ephesus. - A  daughter 

of  Danaus,  to  whom  Neptune  offered  violence. 

Danai,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of 
Argos,  and  promiscuously  to  all  the  Greeks, 
from  Danus  their  king, 

DanaIdes,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus 
king  of  Argos.  W  hen  their  uncle  AEgyptus 
came  from  Egypt,  with  his  fifty  sons,  they 
were  promised  in  marriage  to  their  cousins ; 
and  before  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials, 
Danaus,  who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle 
that  he  was  to  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  sons-in-law,  made  his  daughters  solemnly 
promise  that  they  would  destroy  their  hus¬ 
bands.  They  were  provided  with  daggers  by 
their  father,  and  all,  except  Hypermnestra, 
stained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their 
cousins  the  first  night  of  their  nuptials ;  and, 
as  a  pledge  of  their  obedience  to  their  father’s 
injunctions,  they  presented  him  each  with  the 
head  of  the  murdered  sons  of  iEgyptus.  Hy- 
permnestra  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
her  father,  and  answer  for  her  disobedience  in 
suffering  her  husband,  Lynceus,  to  escape; 
but  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  de¬ 
clared  her  innocent,  and  she  dedicated  a 
temple  to  the  goddess  of  Persuasion.  The 
sisters  were  purified  of  this  murder  by  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Minerva,  by  order  of  Jupiter;  but., 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  they 
were  condemned  to  severe  punishment  in  hell 
and  were  compelled  to  fill  with  water  a  vessel 
full  of  holes,  so  that  the  water  ran  out  as 
soon  as  poured  into  it,  and  therefore  their 
labour  waa  infinite,  and  their  punishment 
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♦sternal.  The  names  of  tho  Danaides  and 
their  husbands  were  as  follows,  according  to 
Apollodorus  :  Amymone  married  Enceladus  • 
Automate,  Busiris ;  Agave,  Lycus ;  Scea’ 
Dayphron ;  Hippodamia,  Ister;  Rhodia, 
Chalcedon  ;  Calyce,  another  Lynceus ;  Gor- 
gophone,  Proteus;  Cleopatra,  Agenor;  As- 
teria,  Chtetus ;  Glauce,  Aleis ;  Hippodamia, 
Diacorytes  ;  Hippomedusa,  Alcmenon;  Gorge, 
Hippothous;  Iphimedusa,  Euchenor;  Rhode, 
Hippolitus ;  Pirea,  Agoptolemus ;  Cercestis, 
Dorion  ;  Pharte,  Eurydamus ;  Mnestra, 
Hiigius;  Evippe,  Arigius ,  Anaxibia,  Ar- 
chelaus ;  Nelo,  Melachus  ;  Clite,  Clitus  , 
Stenele,  Stenelus ;  Chrysippe,  Chrysippus  : 
Antonoe,  Eurylochus ;  Tlieane,  Phantes , 
Electra,  Peristenes ;  Eurydice,  Dryas ;  Glau- 
oippe,  Potamon  ;  Autlio  ea,  Cisseus  ;  Cleo- 
dora,  Lixus;  Evippe,  Imbrus ;  Erata,  Bro- 
mius;  Stygne,  Polyctor;  Bryce,  Chtonius; 
Actea,  Periplias  ;  Podarce,  CEneus  ;  Dioxippe, 
-<Egyptus  ;  Adyte,  Menalces ;  Ocipete,  Lam- 
pus ;  Pilarge,  Idmon ;  Hippodice,  Idas ; 
Adiante,  Daiphron  ;  Callidia,  Pandion  ;  (Eme, 
Arbelus ;  Celena,  Hixbius ;  Hyperia,  Hippo- 
coristes,  Ihe  heads  of  the  sons  of  -/Egyptus 
m  ere  buried  at  Argos ;  but  their  bodies  were 
left  at  Lerna,  where  the  murders  had  been 
committed.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1.— Herat.  3,  od. 
If*  Strab.  8.  Puns.  2,  c.  16. — Hijgin.  fab. 
168,  6cc. 

Danai.a,  a  castle  of  Galatia. 

Danaus,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Ancliinoe, 
tvho,  after  his  father’s  death,  reigned  con- 
omtly  with  his  brother  .Egyptus  on  the  throne 
tf  /Egypt.  Some  time  after,  a  difference  arose 
oetween  the  brothers,  and  Danaus  set  sail 
with  his  fifty  daughters  in  quest  of  a  settle- 1 
ment.  He  visited  Rhodes,  where  he  conse¬ 
crated  a  statue  to  Minerva,  and  arrived  safe  on 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  where  he  was  hos¬ 
pitably  received  by  Gelanor,  king  of  Argos. 
Gelanor  had  lately  ascended  the  throne,  and! 
the  first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  with 
dissensions  with  his  subjects.  Danaus  took 
adx’antage  of  Gelanor’s  unpopularity,  and 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  crown.  In  Gelanor 
the  race  of  the  Inachidm  was  extinguished,  and 
the  Belides  began  to  reign  at  Argos  in  Danaus. 
Some  authors  say,  that  Gelanor  voluntarily  re¬ 
signed  the  crown  to  Danaus,  on  account  of  the 
wrath  of  Neptune,  who  had  dried  up  all  the 
waters  of  Argolis,  to  punish  the  impiety  of 
Inachus.  The  success  of  Danaus  invited  the 
fifty  sons  of  .Egyptus  to  embark  for  Greece. 
They  were  kindly  received  by  their  uncle, 
who,  either  apprehensive  of  their  number,  or 
terrified  by  an  oracle  which  threatened  his 
xuin  by  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  caused  his 
daughters,  to  whom  they  were  promised  in 
Carriage,  to  murder  them  the  first  night  of 
Jieir  nuptials.  His  orders  were  executed. 
Eypermnestra  alone  spared  the  life  of  Lyn- 
<eus.  [Vid.  Danaides.']  Danaus  at  first  per¬ 
muted  Lynceus  with  unremitted  fury,  but  he 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  he  ac- 
Knowledged  him  for  his  son-in-law  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  after  a  reign  of  50  years.  He  di'd 
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about  1425  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
after  death  he  was  honoured  with  a  splendid 
monument  in  the  town  of  Argos,  which  still 
existed  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  According 
to  Escliylus,  Danaus  left  Egypt,  n.jt  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  with 
the  sons  of  his  brother,  a  connection  which  he 
deemed  unlawful  and  impious.  The  ship  in 
which  Danaus  came  to  Greece  was  called  Ar¬ 
mais,  and  was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared 
there.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  pumps  w  as 
first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Danaus.  Apol¬ 
lod.  2,  c.  1.  Paus.  2,  c.  19. — Hygin.  fab.  168, 
&c — Herodot.  2,  c.  91,  &c.  7,  c.  94. 

Dandari  and  DandarIdas,  certain  inha¬ 
bitants  near  mount  Caucasus.  Tacit.  12,  Ann 
c.  18. 

Dandon,  a  man  of  Illyricum,  who,  as  Pliny, 
7 ’  c*_48j  rePorts,  lived  .500  years. 

.  Danubius,  a  celebrated  river,  the  greatest 
m  Europe,  which  rises,  according  to  Herodo¬ 
tus,  near  the  town  of  Pyrene,  in  the  country 
of  the  CeltcE,  and  after  flowing  through  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  falls  into  the  Euxine 
sea.  The  Greeks  called  it  Ister;  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans  distinguished  it  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Danube,  from  its  source  to  the  middle  of 
its  course,  and  from  thence  to  its  mouths  they 
called  it  Ister,  like  the  Greeks.  It  falls  into 
the  Euxine  through  seven  mouths,  or  six,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others.  Herodotus  mentions  five 
and  modern  travellers  discover  only  two.  The 
Danube  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
Europe ;  and  therefore  several  castles  were 
erected  on  its  banks,  to  check  the  incursions  of 
the  barbarians.  It  was  worshipped  as  a  deity 
by  die  Scythians.  Dionys.  Perieg.— Herodot,  2, 
c.  o3.  1.  4,  c.  48,  &c. — Strab.  4. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. 
— Ammian.  23. 

Daochus,  an  officer  of  Philip,  &c.  Phit.  in 
Demosth. 

Daphne,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  16  miles  from  Pelusium. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  30. 

Daphna-us,  a  general  of  Syracuse,  against 
Carthage.  Polyan.  5. 

Daphne,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  or 
of  the  Ladon,  by  the  goddess  Terra,  of  whom 
Apollo  became  enamoured.  This  passion  had 
been  raised  by  Cupid,  with  whom  Apollo, 
proud  of  his  late  conquest  over  the  serpent 
Python,  had  disputed  the  power  of  his  darts. 
Daphne  heard  with  horror  the  addresses  of 
the  god,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  herself 
from  his  importunities  by  flight.  Apollo  pur¬ 
sued  her ;  and  Daphne,  fearful  of  being  caught, 
entreated  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  who 
changed  her  into  a  laurel.  Apo.Io  crowned  his 
head  with  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  and  for  ever 
ordered  that  that  tree  should  be  sacred  to  his 
divinity.  Some  say  that  Daphne  was  ad¬ 
mired  by  Leucippus,  son  of  (Enomaus,  king  of 
Pisa,  who,  to  be  in  her  company,  disguised  his 
sex,  and  attended  her  in  the  woods,  in  the 
habit  of  a  huntress.  Leucippus  gained  Daph¬ 
ne  s  esteem  and  love;  but  Apollo,  who  was 
his  powerful  rival,  discovered  his  sex.  and 
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Leucippus  was  killed  by  the  companions  of 
Diana.  0*/id.  Met.  1,  v.  452,  &c. — Parthen. 

Erotic,  c.  15. - A  daughter  of  Tiresias, 

priestess  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  She  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Apollo  by  the 
Epigoni,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  god¬ 
dess  Tellus.  She  was  called  Sibyl,  on  account 
of  the  wildness  of  her  looks  and  expressions, 
when  she  delivered  oracles.  Her  oracles  were 
generally  in  verse,  and  Homer,  according  to 
some  accounts,  has  introduced  much  of  her 
poetry  in  his  compositions.  Diod.  4. — Paus. 
10,  c.  5. - A  grove  near  Antioch. 

DaphnEphOria,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the 
Boeotians.  It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive 
bough  with  garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flowers, 
and  place  on  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  on  which 
were  suspended  smaller  ones.  In  the  middle 
was  placed  a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe 
of  inferior  size,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned 
with  a  saffron-coloured  garment.  The  globe 
on  the  top  represented  the  sun,  or  Apollo; 
that  in  the  middle  was  an  emblem  of  the  moon, 
and  the  others  of  the  stars.  The  crowns, 
which  were  65  in  number,  represented  the 
sun’s  annual  revolutions.  This  bough  was 
carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a  beautiful 
youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  whose  pa¬ 
rents  were  both  living.  The  youth  was  dressed 
in  rich  garments  which  reached  to  the  ground, 
his  hair  hung  loose  and  dishevelled,  his  head 
was  covered  with  a  golden  crown,  and  he 
wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  Iphicratida from 
Ipliicrates,  an  Athenian,  who  first  invented 
them.  He  was  called  A a^vycpopog,  laurel- 
bearer,  and  at  that  time  he  executed  the  office 
of  priest  of  Apollo.  He  was  preceded  by  one 
of  his  nearest  relations,  bearing  a  rod  adorned 
with  garlands,  and  behind  him  followed  a 
train  of  virgins  with  branches  in  their  hands. 
In  this  order  the  procession  advanced  as  far  as 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Ismenius, 
where  supplicatory  hymns  were  sung  to  the 
god. — This  festival  owes  its  origin  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance.  When  an  oracle  ad¬ 
vised  the  iEtolians,  who  inhabited  Arne  and 
the  adjacent  country,  to  abandon  their  ancient 
possessions,  and  go  in  quest  of  a  settlement, 
they  invaded  the  Theban  territories,  which  at 
that  time  were  pillaged  by  an  army  of  Pelas- 
gians.  As  the  celebration  of  Apollo’s  festivals 
was  near,  both  nations,  who  religiously  ob¬ 
served  it,  laid  aside  all  hostilities,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  cut  down  laurel  boughs  from 
mount  Helicon,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Melas,  and  walked  in  procession  m 
honour  of  the  divinity.  The  day  that  this  so¬ 
lemnity  was  observed,  Polemates,  the  general 
of  the  Boeotian  army,  saw  a  youth  in  a  dream 
that  presented  him  with  a  complete  suit  of  ar¬ 
mour,  and  commanded  the  Boeotians  to  offer 
solemn  prayers  to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  proces¬ 
sion  with  laurel  boughs  in  their  hands  every 
ninth  year,  'three  days  after  this  dream,  the 
Boeotian  general  made  a  sally,  and  cut  off  the 
greatest  part  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  com¬ 
pelled  by  this  blow  to  relinquish  their  enter- 
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prise.  Polemates  immediately  instituted  a 
novennial  festival  to  the  god ;  who  seemed  to 
be  the  patron  of  the  Boeotians.  Paus.  Bceotic. 
&c. 

Dapiinis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mer¬ 
cury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  educated 
by  the  nymphs.  Pan  taught  him  to  sing  and 
play  upon  the  pipe,  and  the  muses  inspired 
him  with  the  love  of  poetry.  It  is  supposed 
he  was  the  first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in 
which  his  successor  Theocritus  so  happily  ex¬ 
celled.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  hunting; 
and  at  his  death,  five  of  his  dogs,  from  their 
attachment  to  liim,  refused  all  aliments,  and 
pined  away.  JElian.  V.  H.  10,  c.  18. — Diod. 

4. - There  was  another  shepherd  on  mount 

Ida  of  the  same  name  changed  into  a  rock,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  275. - A  servant 

of  Nicocrates,  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  &c.  Polycen. 

8. - A  grammarian.  Suet,  de  Gr. - A  son 

of  Paris  and  (Enone. 

Daphnus,  a  river  of  Locris,  into  which  the 
body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown  after  his  murder. 

Plut.  de  Symp. - A  physician  who  preferred 

a  supper  to  a  dinner,  &c.  Athen.  7. 

Daraba,  a  town  of  Arabia. 

Daraps,  a  king  of  the  Gangaridse,  &c. 
Flacc.  6,  v.  67. 

Dardanx,  the  inhabitants  of  Dardania. 

Dardania,  a  town  or  country  of  Troas, 
from  which  the  Trojans  were  called  Dardani 
and  Dardanidce.  There  is  also  a  country  of 
the  same  name  near  Illyricum.  Strab.  7. 

DardanIdes,  a  name  given  to  ./Eneas,  as 
descended  from  Dardanus.  Virg.  JEn. 

DardAnum,  a  promontory  of  India,  called 
from  the  small  town  of  Dardanus,  about  seven 
miles  from  Abydos.  The  two  castles  built  on 
each  side  of  the  strait  by  the  emperor  Maho¬ 
met  IV.  A.  D.  1659,  gave  the  name  of  Dar¬ 
danelles  to  the  place.  Strab.  13. 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra, 
who  killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria  after  the  death  of  his  re¬ 
puted  father  Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace, 
and  thence  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  married 
Batia,  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  king  of  Teu- 
cria.  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  62  years. 
He  built  the  city  of  Dardania,  and  was 
reckoned  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
He  was  succeeded  hy  Erichthonius.  Accord 
ing  to  some,  Corybas,  his  nephew,  accompa 
nied  him  to  Teucria,  where  he  introduced  the 
•Worship  of  Cybele.  Dardanus  taught  his 
subjects  to  worship  Minerva;  and  he  gave 
them  two  statues  of  the  goddess,  one  of  which 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium.  Virg. 
Mn.  3,  v.  167. — Paus.  7,  c.  4. — Hygin.  fab. 

155  &  275. — Apollod.  3. — Homer.  It.  20. - A 

Troian  killed  by  Achilles.  Homer.  11.  20,  v. 
460. 

Dardaris,  a  nation  near  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
Plut.  in  Lucull. 

Dares,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  This 
history  was  extant  in  the  age  of  AElian  •  the 
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I  .a  tin  translation,  now  extant,  is  universally 
believed  to  be  spurious,  though  it  is  attributed 
by  some  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Smids,  cum  uot.  var.  4to.  &  8vo. 

Amst  1702.  Homer.  II.  5,  v.  10  &  27. - One 

of  the  companions  of  Aineas,  celebrated  as  a 
pugilist,  and  descended  from  Arnycus.  He 
was  killed  by  Turnus  in  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  5, 
v.  369.  1.  12,  v.  363. 

DarEtis,  a  country  of  Macedonia. 

DarIa,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia. 

Dariaves,  the  name  of  Darius  in  Persian. 
Strab.  16. 

Dariobrigum,  a  town  of  Gaul. 

DarItve,  a  people  of  Persia.  Herodot.  3,  c. 

92. 

Darius,  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  who  conspired  with  six  other  no¬ 
blemen  to  destroy  Smerdis,  who  usurped  the 
crown  of  Persia  after  the  death  of  Cambyses. 
On  the  murder  of  the  usurper,  the  seven  con¬ 
spirators  universally  agreed,  that  he  whose 
horse  neighed  first  should  be  appointed  king. 
The  groom  of  Darius  previously  led  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  horse  to  a  mare,  at  a  place  near  which 
the  seven  noblemen  were  to  pass.  On  the 
morrow  before  sun-rise,  when  they  proceeded 
all  together,  the  horse  recollecting  the  mare, 
suddenly  neighed ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  clap 
of  thunder  was  heard,  as  if  in  approbation  of 
the  choice.  The  noblemen  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king;  and  a 
Resolution  was  made  among  them,  that  the 
King’s  wives  and  concubines  should  be  taken 
from  no  other  family  but  that  of  the  conspira- 
lors,  and  that  they  should  for  ever  enjoy  the 
Unlimited  privilege  of  being  admitted  into  the 
king’s  presence  without  previous  introduction. 
Darius  was  29  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
nis  activity  and  military  accomplishments. 
He  besieged  Babylon ;  which  he  took,  after  a 
siege  of  20  months,  by  the  artifice  of  Zopyrus. 
From  thence  he  marched  against  the  Scythians, 
and  in  his  way  conquered  Thrace.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the  king,  after 
several  losses  and  disasters  in  the  wilds  of 
Scythia,  retired  with  shame,  and  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Indians,  whom  he  subdued. 
The  burning  of  Sardis,  which  was  a  Grecian 
colony,  incensed  the  Athenians,  and  a  war 
was  kindled  between  Greece  and  Persia.  Da¬ 
rius  was  so  exasperated  against  the  Greeks, 
that  a  servant  every  evening,  by  his  order,  re¬ 
peated  these  words  :  “  Remember,  O  king,  to 
punish  the  Athenians.”  Mardonius,  the 
king’s  son-in-law,  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  war,  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians  ;  and  Darius,  more  animated  by  his 
loss,  sent  a  more  considerable  force,  under  the 
command  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes.  They 
were  conquered  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Marathon  by  10,000  Athenians,  and  the  Per¬ 
sians  lost  in  that  expedition  no  less  than  206,000 
men.  Darius  was  not  disheartened  by  this  se¬ 
vere  blow,  but  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  person,  and  immediately  ordered  a  stil 
large!  army  to  be  levied.  He  died  in  the 
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midst  of  his  preparations,  B.  C.  485,  after  a 
reign  of  36  years,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  agn 
Herodot.  1,  2,  &c. — Diod.  1. — Justin.  1,  c.  9.— 

Plut.  in  Arist. — C.  Nep.  in  Miltiad. - The 

second  king  of  Persia,  of  that  name,  was  also 
called  Ochus,  or  Nothus,  because  he  was  the  il¬ 
legitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  a  concubine. 
Soon  after  the  murder  of  Xerxes  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  married  Parysatis  his 
sister,  a  cruel  and  ambitious  woman,  by  whom 
he  had  Artaxerxes  Memnon,  Amestris,  and 
Cyrus  the  younger.  He  carried  on  many  wars 
with  success,  under  the  conduct  of  his  gene¬ 
rals  and  of  his  son  Cyrus.  He  died  B.  C. 
404,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  who  asked  him 
on  his  death-bed,  what  had  been  the  guide  of 
his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  empire, 
that  he  might  imitate  himl  The  dictates  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  of  religion,  replied  the  expiring  mo¬ 
narch.  Justin.  5,  c.  11. — Diod.  12. - The 

third  of  that  name  was  the  last  king  of  Persia, 
surnamed  Codomanus.  He  was  son  of  Arsanes 
and  Sysigambis,  and  descended  from  Darius 
Nothus.  The  eunuch  Bagoas  raised  him  to 
the  throne,  though  not  nearly  allied  to  the 
royal  family,  in  hopes  that  he  would  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  will ;  but  he  prepared  to  poison 
him,  when  he  saw  him  despise  his  advice,  and 
aim  at  independence.  Darius  discovered  his 
perfidy,  and  made  him  drink  the  poison  which 
he  had  prepared  against  his  life.  The  peace 
of  Darius  was  early  disturbed,  and  Alexander 
invaded  Persia  to  avenge  the  injuries  which 
the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  the  predecessors 
of  Darius.  The  king  of  Persia  met  his  adver¬ 
sary  in  person,  at  the  head  of  600,000  men. 
This  army  was  remarkable  more  for  its  opu¬ 
lence  and  luxury,  than  for  the  military  courage 
of  its  soldiers ;  and  Athenaeus  mentions,  that 
the  camp  of  Darius  was  crowded  with  277 
cooks,  29  waiters,  87  cup-bearers,  40  servants 
to  \perfume  the  king,  and  66  to  prepare  gar¬ 
lands  and  flowers  to  deck  the  dishes  and  meats 
which  appeared  on  the  royal  table.  With 
these  forces  Darius  met  Alexander.  A  battle 
was  fought  near  the  Granicus,  in  which  the 
Persians  were  easily  defeated.  Another  was 
soon  after  fought  near  Issus ;  and  Alexander 
left  110,000  of  the  enemy  dead  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  took  among  the  prisoners  of  war, 
the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  Darius. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the  retreat 
of  Darius,  and  he  saved  himself  by  flying  in 
disguise  on  the  horse  of  his  arin-bearer. 
These  losses  weakened,  but  discouraged  not 
Darius:  he  assembled  another  more  powerful 
army,  and  the  last  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  Arbela.  The  victory  was  long  doubtful; 
but  the  intrepidity  of  Alexander,  and  the  su¬ 
perior  valour  of  the  Macedonians,  prevailed 
over  the  effeminate  Persians;  and  Darius,  sen¬ 
sible  of  his  disgrace  and  ruin,  fled  towards 
Media.  His  misfortunes  were  now  increased. 
Bessus,  the  governor  of  Bactriana,  took  away 
his  life,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  him  on  the 
throne ;  and  Darius  was  found  by  the  Mace¬ 
donians  in  his  chariot,  covered  with  wounda, 


and  almost  expiring,  D.  C.  331.  He  asked 
for  water,  and  exclaimed,  when  he  received  it 
from  the  hand  of  a  Macedonian,  “  It  is  the 
greatest  of  my  misfortunes  that  I  cannot  re¬ 
ward  thy  humanity.  Beg  Alexander  to  accept 
mv  wannest  thanks,  for  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  has  treated  my  wretched  family, 
whilst  I  am  doomed  to  perish  by  the  hand  of 
a  man  whom  I  have  loaded  with  kindness.” 
Ihese  words  of  the  dying  monarch  were  re¬ 
ported  to  Alexander,  who  covered  the  dead 
body  with  his  own  mantle,  and  honoured  it 
with  a  most  magnificent  funeral.  The  traitor 
Bessus  met  with  a  due  punishment  from  the 
conqueror,  who  continued  his  kindness  to  the 
unfortunate  family  of  Darius.  Darius  has 
been  accused  of  imprudence,  for  the  imperious 
and  arrogant  manner  in  which  he  wrote  his 
letters  to  Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  his  mis¬ 
fortunes.  In  him  the  empire  of  Persia  was 
extinguished  228  years  after  it  had  been 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great.  Died.  17.~Plat. 
in  Alex. — Justin.  10,  11,  &cc.~Curtius . - A 


son  of  Xerxes,  who  married  Artaynta,  and 
was  killed  by  Artabanus.  Herodot.  9,  c.  108. 

Died.  11. - A  son  of  Artaxerxes,  declared 

successor  to  the  throne,  as  being  the  eldest 
prince.  He  conspired  against  his  father’s 
life,  and  was  capitally  punished.  Pint,  in 
Artar 

Dascon,  a  man  who  founded  Camarina. 
Thucyd.  6,  c.  5. 

Dascylitis,  a  province  of  Persia.  Id.  1, 
c.  129. 

Dascylus,  the  father  of  Gyges.  Herodot. 
1,  c.  8. 

Dasea,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  27. 
Dasius,  a  chief  of  Salapia,  who  favoured 
Annibal.  Liv.  26,  c.  38. 

DassarETjE,  DassarItje,  DassarEni,  or 
Dassaritii,  a  people  of  Illyricum,  or  Mace¬ 
donia.  Pint,  in  Flam, 

Datames,  a  son  of  Camissares,  governor  of 
Cana,  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Arta- 
xerxes  The  influence  of  his  enemies  at  court 
obliged  him  to  fly  for  safety,  after  he  had 
greatly  signalized  himself  by  his  military  ex¬ 
ploits.  He  took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence, 
and  the  king  made  war  against  him.  He  was 
treacherously  killed  by  Mithridates,  who  had 
invited  *iim  under  pretence  of  entering  into 

oi«I?)OS^1UVlolatlle  connection  and  friendship, 
C.  C,  Nep.  in  Daiam. 

Dataphernes,  one  of  the  friends  of  Bes¬ 
sus.  After  the  murder  of  Darius,  he  betrayed 
Bessus  into  Alexander’s  hands.  He  also  re- 

•  o  ted  from  the  conqueror,  and  was  delivered 
up  by  the  Dahfe.  Curt.  7,  c.  5  &  8. 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darius  1st,  sent  with 

*  .army  of  200,000  foot  and  10,000  horse, 
gainst  the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Aita- 
phernes.  He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated 
6attle  of  Marathon,  by  Miltiadcs,  and  some 

Nep.  tmr  ‘°  deat‘‘  ^  ‘Ue  Spar‘a"S-  C' 

Datos,  or  Daton,  a  tor™  of  Thrace,  on 
a  small  eminence,  near  the  Strymon.  There 
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is  in  the  neighbourhood  a  fruitful  plain,  from 
wliich  Proserpine,  according  to  some,  was 
carried  away  by  Pluto.  'That  city  was  so  rich, 
that  the  ancients  generally  made  use  of  the 
word  Datos  to  express  abundance.  When  the 
king  of  Macedonia  conquered  it,  he  called  it 
Philippi,  after  his  own  name.  Appian.  de  Civ. 

Davara,  a  hill  near  mount  Taurus,  in  Asia 
Mm  or. 

Davus,  a  comic  character  in  the  Andria  of 
ieience.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  40. 

Daulis,  a  nymph,  from  whom  the  city  of 
Uaulis  in  Phoeis,  anciently  called  Anacris,  re¬ 
ceived  its  name.  It  was  there  that  Philomela 
and  l  rocne  made  Tereus  eat  the  flesh  of  his 
son  Strub.  9.— Pans.  10,  c.  4  .—Ptol.  3, 

Dauni,  a  people  on  the  eastern  part  of 

3  y.'  c°ncfuered  by  Daunus,  from  whom  they 
received  their  name. 

Daunia,  a  country  of  Apulia,  on  the  coast 
Adriatic.  It  receives  its  name  from 
Daunus,  who  settled  there.  Virg.  JEn.  8. 

Daunus,  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae. 

e  came  from  Illyricum  into  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  from 
him  was  called  Daunia.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. _ 

od  30  ^ - A  riVer  °f  APulia’  Horat'  3 

Daurifer  and  Daurises,  a  brave  general 
ot  Darius,  treacherously  killed  by  the  Carians. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  116,  &c. 

Deb«,  a  nation  of  Arabia.  Diod.  3. 

Decebai.us,  a  warlike  king  of  the  Daci 
who  made  a  successful  wrar  against  Domitian! 
He  was  conquered  by  Trajan,  Domitian’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  he  obtained  peace.  His  active 
spirit  again  kindled  rebellion,  and  the  Roman 
emperor  marched  against  him,  and  defeated 
him.  He  destroyed  himself,  and  his  head 
was  brought  to  Rome,  and  Dacia  became  a 
{toman  province,  A.  D.  103.—  Dio.  68. 

Decelium,  a  small  village  of  .Attica,  north 
of  Athens  ;  which,  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spartans,  proved  a  very  galling  garrison  to  the 
Athenians.  Some  time  the  Peloponnesian  war 
has  been  called  Decelean,  because  for  some 
time  hostilities  w’ere  carried  on  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  8 

DecEi.us,  a  man  who  informed  Castor  and 
Pollux,  that  their  sister,  whom  Theseus  had 
carried  away,  was  concealed  at  Aphidnai 
Herodot.  9,  c.  73. 

Decemviri,  ten  magistrates  of  absolute  au¬ 
thority  among  the  Romans.  The  privileges  ot 
the  patricians  raised  dissatisfaction  among  tlie 
plebeians ;  who,  though  freed  from  the  pmver 
of  the  1  arquins,  still  saw  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  depended  upon  the  wfill  and 
caprice  of  their  supe  riors,  without  any  written 
statute  to  direct  them,  and  convince  them  that 
they  were  governed  wdtli  equity  and  impar¬ 
tiality,  The  tribunes  complained  to  the  senate, 
and  demanded  that  a  code  of  law's  might  be 
framed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  petition  was  complied  with,  and 
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throe  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Athens,  and 
all  other  Grecian  states,  to  collect  the  laws  of 
Solon,  and  of  all  the  other  celebrated  legisla¬ 
tors  of  Greece.  Upon  the  return  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  ten 
new  magistates,  called  Decemviri,  should  be 
elected  from  the  senate,  to  put  the  project  into 
execution.  Their  power  was  absolute ;  all 
other  offices  ceased  after  their  election,  and 
they  presided  over  the  city  with  regal  autho¬ 
rity.  They  were  invested  with  the  badges  of 
the  consul,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  they 
succeeded  by  turns,  and  only  one  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  fasces,  and  had  the  power  of 
assembling  the  senate,  and  confirming  decrees. 
The  first  decemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius, 

T.  Genutius,  P.  Sextus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Ju¬ 
lius,  A.  Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius  Pluriatius^  T. 
Romulus,  Sp.  Posthumius,  A.  U.  C.  30 o. 
Under  them,  the  laws,  which  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  public  view,  that  every  citizen  might 
speak  his  sentiments,  were  publicly  approved 
of  as  constitutional,  and  ratified  by  the  priests 
and  augurs,  in  the  most  solemn  and  religious 
manner.  They  were  ten  in  number,  and  were 
engraved  on  tables  of  brass  5  two  were  after¬ 
wards  added,  and  they  were  called  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables,  leges  duodecini  tabularum ,  and 
leges  decemvirales.  The  decemviral  power,  which 
wus  beheld  by  all  ranks  of  the  people  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  was  continued  ;  but  in  the 
third  year  after  their  creation,  the  decemvirs 
became  odious,  on  account  of  their  tyianny  ; 
and  the  attempt  of  Ap.  Clauiius^  to  ravish 
Virginia  totally  abolished  the  office.  The 
people  were  so  exasperated  against  them,  that 
they  demanded  them  from  the  senate  to  burn 
them  alive.  Consuls  were  again  appointed, 
and  tranquillity  re-established  in  the  state. 

There  were  other  officers  in  Rome,  called  de¬ 
cemvirs,  who  were  originally  appointed,,  in 
the  absence  of  the  praetor,  to  administer  jus¬ 
tice.  Their  appointment  became  afterwards 
necessary,  and  they  generally  assisted  at  sales 
called  snbhastationes,  because  a  spear,  hasta,  was 
fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where  the  goods 
were  exposed  to  sale.  They  were  called  de¬ 
cemviri  litibus  judicandis.  The  officers  whom 
Tarquin  appointed  to  guard  the  Sibylline  books, 
were  also  called  decemviri.  They  wer*  ori¬ 
ginally  two  in  number,  called  duumviri,  till 
the  year  of  Rome  388,  when  their  number 
was  iucreased  to  ten,  five  of  which  were 
chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  five  from  the 
patricians.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to 
fifteen,  called  quindecemvirs. 

Decetia,  a  town  of  Gaul.  C<e s. 

Decia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Decius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  442,  to  empower  the  people 
to  appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  repair 

the  Meets.  ...  , 

L.  Decidius  Saxa,  a  Celtiberian  in  Caesar  s 
camp.  Cas.  bell.  Civ.  1. 

Decineus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer.  Strab. 

16.  . 

Decius  Mus,  a  celebrated  Roman  consul, 
who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  &c.  devoted 
himself  to  the  gcds  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his 
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country,  in  a  battle  against  the  Latins,  338 
years  B.  C.  His  son  Decius  imitated  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  devoted  himself  in  like  manner  in 
his  fourth  consulship,  when  fighting  against 
the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  B.  C.  296.  His 
grandson  also  did  the  same  in  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines,  B.  C.  280.  This 
action  of  devoting  oneself,  was  of  infinite  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  state.  The  soldiers  were  animated 
by  the  example,  and  induced  to  follow  with 
intrepidity  a  commander  who,  airayed  in  an 
unusual  dress,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
gods  with  solemn  invocation,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  enemy  to  meet  his  fate. 
Liv.  8,  9,  &c. — Val.  Max.  5,  c.  6. — Polyb.  2. 

—Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  824. - Brutus  conducted 

Casar  to  the  senate-house  the  day  that  he  wras 

murdered. - (Cn.  Metius,  Q.  Trajanus)  a 

native  of  Pannoma,  sent  by  the  emperor  Philip 
to  appease  a  sedition  in  Mcesia.  Instead  of 
obeying  his  master’s  command,  he  assumed 
the  imperial  purple,  and  soon  after  marched 
against  him,  and  at  his  death  became  the  only 
emperor.  He  signalized  himself  against  the 
Persians ;  and  when  he  marched  against  the 
Goths,  he  pushed  his  horse  into  a  deep  marsh, 
from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himself,  and 
he  perished  with  all  his  army  by  the  darts  of 
the  barbarians,  A.  D.  251,  after  a  reign  of 
two  years.  This  monarch  enjoyed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  brave  man,  and  of  a  great  disciplina¬ 
rian  ;  and  by  his  justice  and  exemplary  life, 
merited  the  title  of  Optimum,  which  a  servile 
senate  lavished  upon  him, 

Deccrio,  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  commanded  a  decuria,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  a 
turma,  or  the  30th  part  of  a  legio  of  horse, 
which  was  composed  of  300  men.  1  he  badge 
of  the  Centurions  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling, 
and  each  had  a  deputy  called  optic.  There 
were  certain  magistrates  in  the  provinces,  called 
decuriones  municipals,  who  formed  a  body  to 
represent  the  Roman  senate  in  free  and  corpo¬ 
rate  towns.  They  consisted  of  ten,  whence 
the  name  ;  and  their  duty  extended  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  their  fellow- citizens,  and 
to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  commonwealth. 
Their  court  was  called  curia  decurionum,  and 
minor  senatus ;  and  their  decrees,  called  decreta 
decurionum,  were  marked  with  two  D.  D.  at 
the  top.  They  generally  styled  themselves  ci~ 
vitatum  paties  curiales,  and  houorati  municipiorum 
senatores.  They  were  elected  with  the  same 
ceremonies  as  the  Roman  senators  ;  they  were 
to  be  at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  The  election 
happened  on  the  calends  of  March. 

DeditamEnes,  a  friend  of  Alexander,  made 
governor  of  Babylonia.  Curt.  8,  c.  3. 

Degis,  a  brother  of  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Daci.  He  came  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Domitian.  Martial.  5,  ep.  3. 

DEjanIra,  a  daughter  of  CKneus,  king  of 
yEtolia.  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  her  father  promised  to  give  her  m 
marriage  to  him  only  who  proved  to  be  the 
strongest  of  all  his  competitors,  Hercules  oo- 


Gained  the  prize,  and  married  Dejanira,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  the  most  known  of  whom 
is  Hyllus.  As  Dejanira  was  once  travelling  with 
her  husband,  they  were  stopped  by  the  swollen 
streams  of  the  Evenus,  and  the  centaur  Nes- 
sus  offered  Hercules  to  convey  her  safe  to  the 
opposite  shore.  The  hero  consented  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  Nessus  gained  the  bank,  than  In: 
attempted  to  offer  violence  to  Dejanira,  and  to 
carry  her  away  in  the  sight  of  her  husband. 
Hercules,  upon  this,  aimed,  from  the  other 
shore,  a  poisoned  arrow  at  the  seducer,  and 
mortally  wounded  him.  Nessus,  as  he  ex 
pired,  wished  to  avenge  his  death  upon  his 
murderer ;  and  he  gave  Dejanira  his  tunic 
which  was  covered  with  blood,  poisoned  and 
infected  by  the  arrow,  observing,  that  it  had 
the  power  of  reclaiming  a  husband  from  un¬ 
lawful  loves.  Dejanira  accepted  the  present ; 
ami  when  Hercules  proved  faithless  to  her  bed, 
she  sent  him  the  centaur’s  tunic,  which  in¬ 
stantly  caused  his  death.  [ Vid .  Hercules .] 

Dejanira  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  she  had  ignorantly  occa¬ 
sioned,  that  she  destroyed  herself.  Ovid.  Mel. 

8  &  9. — Diod.  4. — Senec.  in  Her cul. — H:j°in. 
fab.  34. 

Deicoon,  a  Trojan  prince,  intimate  with 
AEneas.  He  was  killed  by  Agamemnon.  Ha¬ 
mer.  II.  5,  v.  534. - A  son  of  Hercules  and 

Megara.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

DeidAmIa,  a  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  king 
of  Scyros.  She  bore  a  son  called  Pyrrhus,  or 
Neoptolemus,  to  Achilles,  who  was  disguised 
at  her  father’s  court  in  women’s  clothes,  under 
the  name  of  Pyrrlia.  Propert.  2,  el.  9. — Apol¬ 
lod.  3,  c.  13. - A  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  killed 

by  the  Epirots.  Poly  urn. - A  daughter  of 

Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  called  also  Hippo- 
aamia. 

Deii.Eon,  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Amazons.  Flacc.  5, 
v.  1 15. 

Deilochus,  a  son  of  Hercules. 

DeimAchus,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris, 

killed  by  Hercules.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. - The 

father  of  Enarette.  Id.  1,  c.  7. 

Deioces,  a  son  of  Phraortes,  by  whose 
means  the  Medes  delivered  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as 
judge  among  his  countrymen,  and  his  great 
popularity  and  love  of  equity  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  and  he  made  himself  absolute,  13.  C. 
700.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes, 
after  a  reign  of  53  years.  He  built  Ecbatana 
according  to  Herodotus,  and  surrounded  it 
with  seven  different  walls,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  the  royal  palace.  Herodot.  1,  c. 

96,  &lc. — Poly  an. 

Deiochus,  a  Greek  captain,  killed  by 
Paris  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  15,  v. 
341. 

Deion e,  the  mother  of  Miletus  by  Apollo. 
Miletus  is  often  called  Deiomdes,  on  account 
of  his  mother.  Ovid.  Mel.  9,  v.  442. 

DeIoneus,  a  king  of  Phocis,  who  married 
Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  by  whom  he 
had  Dia.  He  gave  his  daughter  Dia  in  mar  - 
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riage  to  Ixion,  who  promised  to  make  a  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  father-in-law.  Deioneus  accord- 
ingly  visited  the  house  of  Ixion,  and  was 
thrown  into  a  large  hole  filled  with  burning 
coals  by  his  son-in-law.  Hygin.  fab.  48  &  241. 
—Apollod.  1,  c.  7  &  9.  1.  2,"c.  4. 

DeiopEia,  a  nymph,  the  fairest  of  all  the 
fourteen  nymphs  that  attended  upon  Juno. 

I  lie  goddess  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Hiiolus  the  god  of  the  winds,  if  he  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  fleet  of  Axueas,  which  was  sailing 

for  Italy.  Virg.  AEn.  1,  v.  76. - One  of  the 

attendant  nymphs  of  Cyrene.  Virg.  G.  4, 
v.  343. 

Deiotarus,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  made 
king  of  that  province  by  the  Roman  people. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Cfesar,  Deio¬ 
tarus  followed  the  interest  of  the  former. 
After  the  battle  of  Pliarsalia,  Caesar  severely 
reprimanded  Deiotarus  for  his  attachment  to 
Pompey,  deprived  him  of  part  of  his  kingdom, 
and  left  him  only  the  bare  title  of  royalty. 
When  he  was  accused  by  his  grandson  of 
attempts  upon  Caesar’s  life,  Cicero  ably  de¬ 
fended  him  in  the  Roman  senate.  He  joined 
Brutus  with  a  large  army,  and  faithfully  support¬ 
ed  the  republican  cause.  His  wife  was  barren  ; 
but  fearing  that  her  husband  might  die  without 
l issue,  she  presented  him  with  a  beautiful 
: slave,  and  tenderly  educated,  as  her  own,  the 
children  of  this  anion.  Deiotarus  died  in  an 
advancedjald  age.  Strab.  1  2.— Lucan.  5,  v.  55 

DeiphIla.  Vid.  Deipyle. 

DeIphObe,  a  sibyl  of  Cumae,  daughter  d 
Glaucus.  It  is  supposed  that  she  led  Asnea* 
to  the  infernal  regions.  (V id.  Sibylla.) — Vir<r. 
3Zn.  6,  v.  36. 

Deiphobus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Paris,  mar¬ 
ried  Helen.  His  wife  unworthily  betrayed 
him,  and  introduced  into  his  chamber  her  old 
husband  Menelaus,  to  whom  she  wished  to 
reconcile  herself.  He  was  shamefully  muti¬ 
lated  and  killed  by  Menelaus.  Virg.  TEn.  6, 

v.  495. — Homer.  II.  13 - A  son  of  Hippo- 

lytus,  who  purified  Hercules  after  the  murder 
of  Iphitus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6. 

^  Deiphon,  a  brother  of  Triptolemus,  son  of 
Celeus  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres  travelled 
over  the  world,  she  stopped  at  his  father’s 
court,  and  undertook  to  nurse  him  and  bring 
him  up.  To  reward  the  hospitality  of  Celeust 
the  goddess  began  to  make  his  son  immortal ; 
and  every  evening  she  placed  him  on  burning 
coals,  to  purify  him  from  whatever  mortal  par¬ 
ticles  he  still  possessed.  The  uncommon 
growth  of  Deiphon  astonished  Metanira,  who 
wished  to  see  what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  so 
vigorous.  She  was  frightened  to  see  her  son 
on  burning  coals,  and  the  shrieks  that  she 
uttered  disturbed  the  mysterious  operations  of 
the  goddess,  and  Deiphon  perished  in  the 

flames.  Apollod.  1,  c.  5. - The  husband  of 

Hyrnetho,  daughter  of  Temenus,  king  of 
Argos.  Id.  2,  c.  7. 

Deiphontes,  a  general  of  Temenus,  who 

took  Epidauria,  &c.  Pans.  2,  c.  12. - A 

general  of  the  Dorians,  &c.  Polyan. 
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DSipYle,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus,  who 
married  Tydeus,  by  whom  she  had  Diomede*, 
Ajwllod.  1,  c.  8. 

DeipYlus,  a  son  of  Sthenelus,  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Homer.  II.  5. 

DEipYrus,  a  Grecian  chief,  during  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  8. 

Deldon,  a  king  cf  Mysia,  defeated  by 
Crassus. 

Delia,  a  festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
It  was  first  instituted  by  Theseus,  who,  at  his 
return  from  Crete,  placed  a  statue  there,  which 
he  had  received  from  Ariadne.  At  the  cele¬ 
bration,  they  crowned  the  statue  of  the  god¬ 
dess  with  garlands,  appointed  a  choir  of  music, 
and  exhibited  horse-races.  They  afterwards 
led  a  dance,  in  which  they  imitated,  by  their 
motions,  the  various  windings  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth,  from  which  Theseus  had  extricated 

himself  by  Ariadne’s  assistance. - There  was 

also  another  festival  of  the  same  name,  yearly 
celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  Delos.  It  was 
also  instituted  by  Theseus,  who,  when  he  was 
*oing  to  Crete,  made  a  vow,  that  if  he  re¬ 
timed  victorious,  he  would  yearly  visit  in  a 
solemn  manner  the  temple  of  Delos.  The 
persons  employed  in  this  annual  procession, 
tvere  called  Deliastce  and  Theori.  The  ship,  the 
same  which  carried  Theseus,  and  had  been 
carefully  preserved  by  the  Athenians,  was 
called  Theoria  and  Delias.  When  the  ship  was 
ready  for  the  voyage,  the  priest  of  Apollo  so¬ 
lemnly  adorned  the  stern  with  garlands,  and 
an  universal  lustration  was  made  all  over  the 
city.  The  Theori  were  crowned  with  laurels, 
and  before  them  proceeded  men  armed  with 
axes,  in  commemoration  of  Theseus,  who  had 
cleared  the  way  from  Troezene  to  Athens,  and 
delivered  the  country  from  robbers.  When 
the  ship  arrived  at  Delos,  they  offered  solemn 
sacrifices  to  the  god  of  the  island,  and  cele¬ 
brated  a  festival  in  his  honour.  After  this, 
they  retired  to  their  ship,  and  sailed  back  to 
Athens,  where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran 
in  crowds  to  meet  them.  Every  appearance  of 
festivity  prevailed  at  their  approach,  and  the 
citizens  opened  their  doors,  an.d  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  Deliastae,  as  they  walked 
in  procession.  During  this  festival,  it  was 
unlawful  to  put  to  death  any  malefactor,  and 
on  that  account  the  life  of  Socrates  was  pro¬ 
longed  for  thirty  days.  Xenoph.  Memor.  6$  in 
Conv._ — Plut.  in  Pluzd. — Senec.  ep.  70. 

Delia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she 
was  bora  in  Delos.  Virg.  Eel.  3. 

Deliades,  a  son  of  Glaucus,  killed  by  his 

brother  Bellerophon.  Apollod.  <2,  c.  3. _ - 

Toe  priestesses  m  Apollo’s  temple.  Homer. 
Hymn.  ad.  Ap. 

Delium,  a  temple  of  Apollo.- - A  town  of 

Baeotia  opposite  Chalcis,  famous  for  a  battle 
lought  there,  B.  C.  424,  &c 

Delius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  he 
was  born  in  Delos. - Quint,  an  officer  of  An¬ 

tony,  who,  when  he  was  sent  to  cite  Cleopatra 
before  his  master,  advised  her  to  make  her  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  most  captivating  attire :  the 
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plan  succeeded.  He  afterwards  abandoned  his 
friend,  and  fled  to  Augustus,  who  received 
him  with  great  kindness.  Horace  has  ad¬ 
dressed  2,  od.  3.  to  him.  Plut.  in  Anton. 

Delmatius,  FI.  Jul.  a  nephew  of  Constan¬ 
tine  the  great,  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Caesar,  and  put  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Ma¬ 
cedonia  and  Achaia.  His  great  virtues  were 
unable  to  save  him  from  a  violent  death ;  he 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers,  &c. 

Delos,  one  of  the  Cyclades  at  the  north  of 
Naxos,  was  severally  called  Lagia,  Ortygia, 
Asteria,  Chlamidia,  Pelasgia,  Pyrpyle,  Cynthus, 
and  Cynaethus,  and  now  bears  the  name  of 
Sailles.  It  was  called  Delos  from  SrjXog,  be¬ 
cause  it  suddenly  made  its  ajypearance  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  by  the  power  of  Neptune, 
according  to  the  mythologists,  who  permitted 
Latona  to  bring  forth  there,  when  she  was 
persecuted  all  over  the  earth,  and  could  find 
no  safe  asylum.  [  Fid.  Apollo.']  The  island  is 
celebrated  for  the  nativity  of  Apollo  and 
Diana;  and  the  solemnity  with  which  the 
festivals  of  these  deities  were  celebrated  there, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  of  the  continent,  is  well  known.  One  of 
the  altars  of  Apollo,  in  the  island,  was  reckoned 
among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  had 
been  erected  by  Apollo  when  only  four  years 
old,  and  made  with  the  horns  of  goats,  killed 
by  Diana  on  mount  Cynthus.  It  was  unlawful 
to  sacrifice  any  living  creature  upon  that  altar, 
which  was  religiously  kept  pure  from  blood 
and  every  pollution.  The  whole  island  of 
Delos  was  held  in  such  veneration,  that  the 
Persians,  who  had  pillaged  and  profaned  all 
the  temples  of  Greece,  never  offered  violence 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  looked  upon  it 
with  the  most  awful  reverence.  Apollo,  whose 
image  was  in  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  delivered 
there  oracles  during  the  summer,  in  a  plain 
manner,  without  any  ambiguity  or  obscure 
meaning.  No  dogs,  as  Thucydides  mentions, 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  island.  It  was 
unlawful  for  a  man  to  die,  or  for  a  child  to  be 
born  there;  and  when  the  Athenians  wore 
ordered  to  purify  the  place,  they  dug  up  all 
the  dead  bodies  that  had  been  interred  there, 
and  transported  them  to  the  neighbouring 
islands.  An  edict  was  also  issued,  which 
commanded  all  persons  labouring  under  any 
mortal  or  dangerous  disease  to  be  instantly  re¬ 
moved  to  the  adjacent  island  called  Rhane. 
Some  mythologists  suppose  that  Asteria,  who 
changed  herself  into  a  quail,  to  avoid  the  im¬ 
portuning  addresses  of  Jupiter,  was  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  this  island,  originally  called 
Ortygia,  ab  oprv%,  a  quail.  Strab.  8  &  10. — 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  329.  1.  6,  v.  333.— Mela,  2,  c. 

^ ‘  PHn.  4,  c.  12. — Plut.de  Solert.  Anim.&c. — 

Thucyd.  3,  4,  &C.—Virg.  Mi.  3,  v.73 _ Callim. 

ad  Del.—Claudian.  de  4.  Cons.  Hon. 

DelmInium,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  Flar.  4. 
c.  12. 

Delphi,  a  town  of  Phocis,  situate  in  a  valley 
at  the  south-west  side  of  mount  Parnassus. 
It  was  also  called  Pytho,  because  the  serpent 
Pytlion  was  killed  there ;  and  it  received  the 
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name  of  Delphi,  from  Delphus,  the  son  of 
Apollo.  Some  have  also  called  it  Pamassia 
Nape,  the  valley  of  Parnassus.  It  was  famous 
for  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  an  oracle  cele- 
brated  in  every  age  and  country.  The  origin 
of  the  oracle,  though  fabulous,  is  described  as 
something  wonderful.  A  number  of  goats  that 
were  feeding  on  mount  Parnassus,  came  near 
a  place  which  had  a  deep  and  long  perforation. 
The  steam  which  issued  from  the  hole,  seemed 
to  inspire  the  goats,  and  they  played  and  frisked 
about  in  such  an  uncommon  manner,  that  the 
goathnrd  was  tempted  to  lean  on  the  hole,  and 
see  what  mysteries  the  place  contained.  .  He 
was  immediately  seized  with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm, 
his  expressions  were  wild  and  extravagant, 
and  passed  for  prophecies.  This  circumstance 
was  soon  known  about  the  country,  and  many 
experienced  the  same  enthusiastic  inspiration. 
The  place  was  revered,  and  a  temple  was  soon 
after  erected  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  a  city 
built.  According  to  some  accounts,  Apollo 
was  not  the  first  who  gave  oracles  there ;  but 
Terra,  Neptune,  Themis,  and  Phoebe,  were  in 
possession  of  the  place  before  the  son  of  La- 
tona.  The  oracles  were  generally  given  in 
verse  ;  but  when  it  had  been  sarcastically  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  god  and  patron  of  poetry  was 
the  most  imperfect  poet  in  the  -world,  the 
priestess  delivered  her  answers  in  prose..  The 
oracles  were  always  delivered  by  a  priestess 
called  Pythia.  [Fid.  Pythia.]  The  tem^e 
was  built  and  destroyed  several  times.  It  was 
customary  for  those  who  consulted  the  oracle 
to  make  rich  presents  to  the  god  of  Delphi ; 
and  no  monarch  distinguished  himself  more 
by  his  donations  than  Croesus.  This  eacred 
repository  of  opulence  was  often  the  object  of 
plunder;  arid  Nero  carried  from  it  no  less  than 
500  statues  of  brass,  partly  of  the  gods,  and 
partly  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes.  And  in 
another  age,  Constantine  the  Great  removed 
its  most  splendid  ornaments  to  his  new  capital. 
It  was  universally  believed  and  supported  by 
the  ancients,  that  Delphi  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  earth ,  and  on  that  account  it  was  called 
terra:  umbilicus.  This,  according  to  mythology, 
was  first  found  out  by  two  doves,  wdiich  Jupiter 
had  let  loose  from  the  two  extremities  of  the 
earth,  and  which  met  at  the  place  where  the 
temple  of  Delphi  was  built.  Apollon.  2,  v.  706. 
— Diod .  1 6— Pint,  de  deject,  orac.  fyc.—Paus. 
10,  t.  6,  &ic.—Ovid.  Met.'  10,  v.  168. 

DelphIcus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  the 
worship  paid  to  his  divinity  at  Delphi. 

DelphInia,  festivals  at  iEgina,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  of  Delphi. 

Delphinium,  a  place  in  Bceotia,  opposite 
Euboea. 

Delphus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Celaeno,  who 
built  Delphi,  and  consecrated  it  to  his  father. 
The  name  of  his  mother  is  differently  men¬ 
tioned.  She  is  called  by  some  Celaeno,  by 
others  Melaene  daughter  of  Cepliis,  and  by 
others Tliyas,  daughter  of  Castalius,  the  first  w  ho 
was  priestess  of  Bacchus.  Hygin.  161.  Paus. 
,0.  c.  6. 
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D  E 

DelphYne,  a  serpent  which  watched  ovre 
Jupiter.  Apollod.  1,  c.  6. 

Delta,  a  part  of  Egypt  which  received  that 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  lie3 
between  the  Canopian  and  Pelusian  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  and  begins  to  be  formed  where  the 
river  divides  itself  into  several  streams.  It  has 
been  formed  totally  by  the  mud  and  sand, 
which  is  washed  down  from  the  upper  parts  of 
Egypt  by  the  Nile,  according  to  ancient  tra¬ 
dition.  Strab.  15  &  17. — Herodot.  2,  c.  13,  &c. 

— Plm.  3,  c.  16. 

DemAdes,  an  Athenian,  who,  from  a  sailor 
became  an  eloquent  orator,  and  obtained  much 
influence  in  the  state.  He  wras  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Cheronaea  by  Philip,  and  in¬ 
gratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  that  prince, 
by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was 
put  to  death,  with  his  son,  on  suspicion  of 
treason.  B.  C.  322.  One  of  his  orations  is 
extant.  Diod.  16  &  17. — Plut.  in  Dem. 

Dem.tnetus,  a  rlietoiician  of  Syracuse, 
enemy  to  Timoleon.  C.  Nep.  in  Tim.  5. 

Dem  a  gOras,  one  of  Alexander’s  flatterers. 

- An  historian  who  wrote  concerning  the 

foundation  of  Rome.  Dumps.  Hal.  1. 

Demarata,  a  daughter  of  Hiero,  &c.  Liv. 
44,  c.  22. 

DemarAtus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ariston  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.  C.  526. 
He  was  banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Cleomenes, 
his  royal  colleague,  as  being  illegitimate.  He 
retired  into  Asia,  and  was  kindly  received  by 
Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  king  of  Persia. 
When  the  Persian  monarch  made  preparations 
to  invade  Greece,  Demaratus,  though  perse¬ 
cuted  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  informed  them 
of  the  hostilities  which  hung  over  their  head. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  75,  &c.  1.  6,  c.  50,  A 

rich  citizen  of  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the 
Baccliiadae.  W  ben  Cypselus  had  usurped  the 
sovereign  power  of  Corinth,  Demaratus,  with 
all  his  family,  migrated  to  Italy,  and  settled  at 
Tarquinii,  658  years  before  Christ.  His  son, 
Lucumon,  was  king  oi  Rome,  under  the  name 
(of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Diouys.  Hal.—— A 
Corinthian  exile  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  Plut.  in  Alex. 

Demarchus,  a  Syracusan,  put  to  death  by 
Dionysius. 

DemarEta,  the  wife  of  Gelon.  Diod.  15. 
Demariste,  the  mother  of  Timoleon. 

D  Em  atria,  a  Spartan  mother,  who  killed 
her  son,  because  he  returned  from  a  battle 
without  glory.  Plut.  Lac.  Inst. 

Demetria,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Demeter.  It  was  then 
customary  for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to 
lash  themselves  with  whips  made  with  the 
bark  of  trees.  The  Athenians  had  a  solemnity 
of  the  same  name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 

Demetrius,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 
Demetrius,  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Strato- 
nice,  sumamed  Poliorcetes,  destroyer  of  totvm. 
At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  sent  bv  his  father 


against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syria.  He  was 
defeated  near  Gaza ;  but  he  soon  repaired  his 
loss,  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the  generals  of 
the  enemy.  He  afterwards  sailed  with  a  fleet 
of  250  ships  to  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athe- 
mans  to  liberty,  by  freeing  them  from  the 
power  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  and  expelling 
the  garrison,  which  was  stationed  there  under 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  After  this  successful 
expedition,  he  besieged  and  took  Munychia, 
and  defeated  Cassander  at  Tliermopylfe.  His 
reception  at  Athens,  after  these  victories,  was 
attended  with  the  greatest  servility;  and  the 
Athenians  were  not  ashamed  to  raise  altars  to 
him  as  to  a  god,  and  consult  his  oracles.  This 
uncommon  success  raised  the  jealousy  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander;  and  Seleucus,  Cas¬ 
sander,  and  Lysimachus,  united  to  destroy  Anti- 
gonus  and  his  son.  Their  hostile  armies  met 
at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  301.  Antigonus  was  killed  in 
the  battle ;  and  Demetrius,  after  a  severe  loss, 
retired  to  Ephesus.  His  ill  success  reused  him 
many  enemies ;  and  the  Athenians,  who  had 
lately  adored  him  as  a  god,  refused  to  admit 
mm  into  their  city.  He  soon  after  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Lysimachus,  and  reconciled  him¬ 
self  to  Seleucus,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Stratonice  in  marriage.  Athens  now  laboured 
under  tyranny ;  and  Demetrius  relieved  it,  and 
pardoned  the  inhabitants.  The  loss  of  his 
possessions  in  Asia  recalled  him  from  Greece, 
and  he  established  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  by  the  murder  of  Alexander  the 
son  of  Cassander.  Here  he  was  continually  at 
war  with  the  neighbouring  states ;  and  the  su¬ 
perior  power  of  his  adversaries  obliged  him  to 
leave  Macedonia,  after  he  had  sat  on  the  throne 
for  seven  years.  He  passed  into  Asia,  and 
attacked  some  of  the  provinces  of  Lysimachus 
with  various  success ;  but  famine  and  pestilence 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Seleucus  for  support  and 
assistance.  .  He  met  with  a  kind  reception, 
Dut  hostilities  were  soon  begun ;  and  after  he 
^ad  gained  some  advantages  over  his  son-in- 
6w,  Demetrius  was  totally  forsaken  by  his 
troops  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  became  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Though  he  was  kept 
in  confinement  by  his  son-in-law,  yet  he  main¬ 
tained  himself  like  a  prince,  and  passed  his 
time  in  hunting  and  in  every  laborious  exercise. 

His  son  Antigonus  offered  Seleucus  all  his 
possessions,  and  even  his  person,  to  procure  his 
father’^liberty ;  but  all  proved  unavailing,  and 
Demetrius  died  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  confinement  of  three  years,  286  B.  C. 

His  remains  were  given  to  Antigonus,  and 
honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  pomp  at  Co¬ 
rinth,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Demetrias.  His 
posterity  remained  in  possession  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  throne  till  the  age  of  Perseus,  who  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  Demetrius  has 
Tendered  himself  famous  for  his  fondness  of 
dissipation  when  among  the  dissolute,  and  his 
/bve  of  virtue  and  military  glory  in  the  field  of 
battle  He  has  been  commended  as  a  great 
warrior ;  and  liis  ingenious  inventions,  his 
warlike  engines,  and  stupendous  machines  in 
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his  war  with  the  Rhodians,  justify  his  claim* 
to  that  perfect  character.  He  has  been  blamed 
for  his  voluptuous  indulgences ;  and  his  bio¬ 
grapher  observes,  that  no  Grecian  prince  had 
more  wives  and  concubines  than  Poliorcetes 
His  obedience  and  reverence  to  his  father  have* 
been  justly  admired ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  Antigonus  ordered  the  ambassadors  of  a 
foreign  prince,  particularly  to  remark  the  cor¬ 
diality  and  friendship  which  subsisted  between 

him  and  his  son.  Pint,  in  vita.— Died.  17 _ 

Justin.  1,  c.  17,  &c. - A  prince  who  suc¬ 

ceeded  his  father  Antigonus  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  reigned  11  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Antigonus  Doson.  Justin.  26,  c. 
2.—P°lyb.  2. - A  son  of  Philip  king  of  Ma¬ 

cedonia,  delivered  as  an  hostage  to  the  Romans. 
His  modesty  delivered  his  father  from  a  heavy 
accusation  laid  before  the  Roman  senate. 
When  he  returned  to  Macedonia,  he  was 
falsely  accused  by  his  brother  Perseus,  who 
was  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  his  father  too 
credulously  consented  to  his  death,  B.  C.  180. 
Liv.  40,  c.  20.—  Justin.  32,  c.  2. - A  Mag¬ 
nesian.  A  servant  of  Cassius. - A  son  of 

Demetrius  of  Cyrene. - A  freed  man  of  Pom- 

Pfy-"  A  son .  of  Demetrius,  sumamed 

Slender - A  prince,  surnamed  Safer,  was  son 

of  Seleucus  Plnlopater,  the  son  of  Antioclms 
the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  His  father  gave  him 
as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  After  the  death 
of  seleucus,  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  the  de¬ 
ceased  monarch’s  brother,  usurped  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Syna,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Antiochus  Eupator.  This  usurpation  displeased 
Uemetnus,  who  was  detained  at  Rome ;  he 
procured  his  liberty  on  pretence  of  going  to 
hunt,  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  the  troops  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  B.  C. 
162.  He  put  to  death  Eupator  and  Lysias 
and  established  himself  on  his  throne  by 
cruelty  and  oppression.  Alexander  Bala,  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  laid  claims  upon 
the  crown  of  Syria,  and  defeated  Demetrius 
m  a  battle,  in  the  J2th  year  of  his  reion. 

Strab.  16. — Jppian. — Justin.  34,  c.  3. _ XJie 

2d,  surnamed  Nicanor,  or  Conqueror,  was  son  of 
Soter,  to  whom  he  succeded  by  the  assistance 
of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  after  he  had  driven  out 
the  usurper  Alexander  Bala,  B.  C.  146.  He 
mamea  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
who  was,  before,  the  wife  of  the  expelled  mo¬ 
narch.  Demetrius  gave  himself  up  to  luxury 
and  voluptuousness,  and  suffered  his  kingdom 
to  be  governed  by  his  favourites.  At  that  time 
a  pretended  son  of  Bala,  called  Diodorus 
Iryphon,  seized  a  part  of  Syria ;  and  Demetrius 
to  oppose  his  antagonist,  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Jews,  and  marched  into  the  east,  where 
he  was  taken  by  the  Parthians.  Phraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  gave  him  his  daughter  Rho- 
dogyne  in  marriage ;  and  Cleopatra  was  so 
incensed  at  this  new  connection,  that  she  oave 
herfelf  up  to  Antioclius  Sidetes,  her  brother- 
in-law,  and  married  him.  Sidetes  was  killed 
in  a  battle  against  the  Parthians,  and  Deme- 
tnus  regained  the  possession  of  his  kingdom. 

His  pride  and  oppression  rendered  him  odious^ 


and  his  subjects  asked  a  king  of  the  house  of 
Seleucus,  from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of 
Egypt ;  and  Demetrius,  unable  to  resist  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  tied  to  Ptolemais,  which 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Cleopatra. 
The  gates  were  shut  up  against  his  approach 
by  Cleopatra ;  and  he  was  killed  by  order  of 
the  governor  of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
protection.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  raised  to  the 
throne,  B.  C.  127.  Justin.  36,  kc.—Appian. 

de  bell.  Syr.— -Joseph - The  3d,  surnamed 

Eucerus,  was  son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus.  After 
the  example  of  his  brother  Philip,  who  had 
seized  Svria,  he  made  himself  master  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  B.  C.  93,  and  soon  after  obtained  a 
victory  over  his  brother.  He  was  taken  in  a 
battle  against  the  Parthians,  and  died  in  cap¬ 
tivity.  " Joseph .  1. - Plialereus,  a  disciple  of 

Theophrastus,  who  gained  such  an  influence 
over  the  Athenians,  by  his  eloquence,  and  the 
purity  of  his  manners,  that  he  was  elected 
decennial  archon,  B.  C.  317.  He  so  embel¬ 
lished  the  city,  and  rendered  himself  so  popular 
by  his  munificence,  that  the  Athenians  raised 
360  brazen  statues  to  his  honour.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  popularity,  his  enemies  raised 
a  sedition  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  all  his  statues  thrown  down,  after 
retaining  the  sovereign  power  for  10  years. 
He  fled  without  concern  or  mortification  to  the 
court  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  where  lie  met  with 
kindness  and  cordiality.  The  Egyptian  mo¬ 
narch  consulted  him  concerning  the  succession 
of  his  children ;  and  Demetrius  advised  him  to 
raise  to  the  throne  the  children  of  Eurydice, 
in  preference  to  the  offspring  of  Berenice. 
This  counsel  so  irritated  Philadelphus,  the  son 
of  Berenice,  that  after  his  father’s  death  he 
sent  the  philosopher  into  upper  Egypt,  and 
there  detained  him  in  strict  confinement.  De¬ 
metrius,  tired  with  his  situation,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  214  B.  C.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  seme,  Demetrius  enjoyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Philadelphus,  and  enriched  his  library 
at  Alexandria  with  200, 000  volumes.  All  the 
works  of  Demetrius,  on  rhetoric,  history  and 
eloquence  are  lost ;  and  the  treatise  on  x'hetoric, 
falsely  attributed  to  him,  is  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  composition  of  Halicarnassus.  The 
last  edition  of  this  treatise  is  that  of  Glasgow, 
Bvo.  1743.  Diog.  in  vita. — Cic.  in  Brut,  et  de 

pffic.  i .—Pint,  in  exit, - A  Cynic  philosopher, 

disciple  of  Apollonius  Thyaneus,  in  the  age  of 
Caligula.  The  emperor  wished  to  gain  the 
philosopher  in  his  interest  by  a  large  present ; 
but  Demetrius  refused  it  with  indignation,  and 
said,  If  Caligula  wishes  to  bribe  me,  let  him 
send  me  his  crown.  Ve-spasian  was  displeased 
with  his  insolence,  and  banished  him  to  an 
island.  The  Cynic  derided  the  punishment, 
and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  emperor.  He 
died  in  a  great  old  age  ;  and  Seneca  observes, 
that  nature  had  brought  him  forth,  to  show  mankind, 
that  an  exalted  genius  can  live  securely  without  being 
coirupted  by  the  vice  of  the  surrounding  world. 
Senec. — Philostr.  in  Apoll. - One  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  flatterers - A  native  of  Byzantium, 
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who  wrote  on  the  Greek  poets. - An  Athe¬ 

nian  killed  at  Man  tinea,  w'ben  fighting  against 
the  Thebans.  Polpwn. - A  writer  who  pub¬ 

lished  an  history  of  the  irruptions  of  the  Gauls 

into  Asia. - A  philological  writer  in  the  age 

of  Cicero.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  8,  ep.  11. - A 

stage-player.  Juv.  3,  v.  99. - Syrus,  a  rhe¬ 
torician  at  Athens.  Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  174. - - 

A  geographer,  surnamed  the  Calatian.  Strab. 

1. 

Demo,  a  Sibyl  of  Cuius. 

Demoanassa,  the  mother  of  riEgialeus. 

DemocEdes,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Cro- 
tona,  son  of  Calliphon,  and  intimate  with  Poly¬ 
crates.  He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  from 
Samos  to  Darius  king  of  Persia,  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  great  riches  and  much  reputation  by 
curing  the  king’s  foot,  and  the  breast  of  Atossa. 
He  was  sent  to  Greece  as  a  spy  by  the  king, 
and  fled  awray  to  Crotona,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  wrestler  Milo.  Milan.  V. 
II.  8,  c.  18. — Herodot.  3,  c.  124,  &c. 

DemOcharf.s,  an  Athenian  sent  with  some 
of  his  countrymen  with  an  embassy  to  Philip 
king  of  Macedonia.  The  monarch  gave  them 
audience ;  and  when  lie  asked  them  what  he 
could  do  to  please  the  people  of  Athens'?  De- 
mochares  replied,  “  Hang  yourself.”  This 
impudence  raised  the  indignation  of  all  the 
hearers  ;  but  Philip  mildly  dismissed  them,  and 
fcade  them  ask  their  countrymen,  which  de¬ 
served  most  the  appellation  of  wise  and  mo¬ 
derate,  either  they  who  gave  such  ill  language, 
or  he  who  received  it  without  any  signs  of 
resentment?  Senec.  de  Ira.  3. — Milan.  V.  H 

3,  8,  12. — Cic.  in  Brut.  3.  de  Orat.  2. - A 

poet  of  Soli,  who  composed  a  comedy  on  De¬ 
metrius  Poliorcetes.  Pint,  in  Dem. - A  sta¬ 

tuary,  who  wished  to  make  a  statue  of  mount 

Athos.  Vitruv. - -A  general  of  Pompey  the 

younger,  wrlio  died  B.  C.  36. 

DemOcles,  a  man  accused  of  disaffection 
towards  Dionysius,  &c.  Polycen.  5. - A  beau¬ 

tiful  youth,  passionately  loved  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  He  threw  himself  into  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  water,  rather  than  submit  to  the  un¬ 
natural  lusts  of  the  tyrant.  Pint,  in  Dem. 

DemOcoon,  a  ..Aural  son  of  Priam,  killed 
by  Ulysses.  He  came  from  his  residence  at 
Abydos  to  protect  his  country  against  the 
Greeks.  Homer.  II.  4. 

DemOcuAtes,  an  architect  of  Alexandria. 

- A  wrestler.  Milan.  V.  H.  4,  c.  15. - An 

Athenian  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Darius, 
against  the  Macedonians.  Curt.  6,  c.  5. 

Democritus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  disciple  to  Leucippus.  He  travelled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  returned  home  in 
the  greatest  poverty.  There  was  a  law  at  Ab- 
dera,  which  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a  funeral 
the  man  who  had  reduced  himself  to  indigence ; 
and  Democritus,  to  avoid  ignominy,  repeated 
before  his  countrymen  one  of  his  compositions 
called  Diacosmus.  It  was  received  with  such 
uncommon  applause,  that  he  was  presented 
with  500  talents ;  statues  were  erected  in  hit 
honour;  and  a  decree  passed,  that  the  ex- 


ponces  of  his  funeral  should  be  paid  from  the 
public  treasury.  He  retired  to  a  garden  near 
the  city,  where  he  dedicated  his  time  to  study 
and  solitude ;  and  he  put  out  his  eyes,  to  apply 
himself  more  closely  to  philosophical  enquiries. 
He  was  accused  of  insanity,  and  Hippocrates 
was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  his 
disorder.  The  physician  had  a  conference  with 
the  philosopher,  and  declared  that  not  Demo¬ 
critus  but  his  enemies  were  insane.  He  con¬ 
tinually  laughed  at  the  follies  and  vanity  of 
mankind,  who  distract  themselves  with  care, 
and  are  at  once  a  prey  to  hope  and  to  anxiety. 
He  told  Darius,  who  was  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  his  -wife,  that  he  would  raise  her  from 
the  dead,  if  he  could  find  three  persons  who 
had  gone  through  life  without  adversity,  whose 
names  he  might  engrave  on  the  queen’s  monu¬ 
ment.  The  king’s  enquiries  to  find  such  per¬ 
sons  proved  unavailing,  and  the  philosopher  in 
some  manner  soothed  the  sorrow  of  l;is  sove¬ 
reign.  He  taught  his  disciples,  that  the  soul 
died  with  the  body ;  and  therefore,  as  he  gave 
no  credit  to  the  existence  of  ghosts,  some 
youths,  to  try  his  fortitude,  dressed  themselves 
in  hideous  and  deformed  habits,  and  ap¬ 
proached  his  cave  in  the  dead  of  night,  with 
whatever  could  create  terror  and  astonishment. 
The  philosopher  received  them  unmoved ;  and 
without  even  looking  at  them,  he  desired  them 
to  cease  making  themselves  such  objects  of  ri¬ 
dicule  and  folly.  He  died  in  the  109th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  361.  His  father  was  so  rich, 
lhat  he  entertained  Xerxes,  with  all  his  army, 
as  he  was  marching  against  Greece.  All  the 
works  of  Democritus  are  lost.  Ding,  in  vita. — 
JElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  20. — Cic.de  jinib. —  Val.  Max. 

8,  c.  7. — Strab.  1  &  15. - An  Ephesian,  who 

wrote  a  book  on  Diana’s  temple,  &c.  Diog . - 

A  powerful  man  of  Naxos.  Herodot.  7,  c.  46. 

DemOdIce,  the  wife  of  Cretheus,  king  of 
Iolchos.  Hi/gin. 

DemOdocus,  a  musician  at  the  court  of 
Alcinous,  who  sang  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses 
the  secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c. 
Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  44. — Pint,  de  Mas. - A  Tro¬ 

jan  chief,  who  came  with  iEneas  into  Italy, 
where  he  was  killed.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  413. 
- An  historian.  Pint,  de  Flum. 

DEmoleus,  a  Greek,  killed  by  AHneas  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  260. 

DemOleon,  a  centaur,  killed  by  Theseus  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pinthous.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v. 

356. - A  son  of  Antenor,  killed  by  Achil'es. 

Homer.  11.  20,  v.  395. 

Demon,  an  Athenian,  nephew  to  Demos¬ 
thenes.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  absence  of  his  uncle,  and  ob¬ 
tained  that  Demosthenes  should  be  recalled, 
and  that  a  ship  should  be  sent  to  bring  him 
back. 

DEmOnassa,  a  daughter  of  Ampliiaraus, 
who  married  Thersander.  Pans.  9,  c.  5. 

DemOnax,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Crete, 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  shewed  no  con¬ 
cern  about  the  necessaries  of  life;  but,  when 
hungry,  he  entered  the  first  house  he  met,  and 
there  satisfied  his  appetites.  He  died  in  his 
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100th  year. - A  man  of  Mantinea,  sent  tc 

settle  the  government  of  Cyrene.  Herodot.  4 
c.  161. 

DEmOnIca,  a  woman  who  betrayed  Ephe¬ 
sus  to  Brennus.  Plut.  in  Parall. 

DemOphantus,  a  general,  killed  by  Anti- 
gonus,  &c.  Paus.  8,  c.  49. 

DemOphIlus,  an  Athenian  archon. - An 

officer  of  Agatliocles.  Died.  19. 

DemOphoon,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1182,  and  reigned 
33  years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
he  visited  Thrace,  where  he  was  tenderly  re¬ 
ceived  and  treated  by  Phyllis.  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  forgot  the  kindness  and  love  of 
Phyllis,  who  hanged  herself  in  despair.  Ovid. 

Heroid.  2. — Paus.  10,  c.  25. - A  friend  of 

7Eneas,  killed  by  Camilla.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v. 
675.  _ 

Demophon,  an  Athenian,  who  assisted  the 
Thebans  in  recovering  Cadinea,  &c.  Diod.  15. 

Demopolis,  a  son  of  Themistocles.  Plut. 
in  Them. 

Demos,  a  place  of  Ithaca. 

Demosthenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son 
of  a  rich  blacksmith,  called  Demosthenes, 
and  of  Cleobule.  He  was  but  seven  years  of 
age  when  his  father  died.  His  guardians  neg¬ 
ligently  managed  his  affairs,  and  embezzled  the 
greatest  part  of  his  possessions.  His  education 
was  totally  neglected ;  and  for  whatever  ad¬ 
vances  he  made  in  learning,  he  was  indebted  to 
his  industry  and  application.  He  became  the 
pupil  of  Isamus  and  Plato,  and  applied  himself 
to  study  the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At  the  age 
of  17,  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence 
and  abilities  against  his  guardians,  from  whom 
he  obtained  the  retribution  of  the  greatest  part 
of  his  estate.  His  rising  talents  were,  however, 
impeded  by  wTeak  lungs,  and  a  difficulty  of 
pronunciation,  especially  of  the  letter  p,  but 
these  obstacles  were  soon  conquered  by  un¬ 
wearied  application.  To  correct  the  stam¬ 
mering  of  his  voice,  he  spoke  with  pebbles 
in  his  mouth ;  and  removed  the  distortion  of 
his  features,  which  accompanied  his  utterance, 
by  watching  the  motious  of  his  countenance 
in  a  looking-glass.  That  his  pronunciation 
might  be  loud  and  full  of  emphasis,  he  fre¬ 
quently  ran  up  the  steepest  and  most  uneven 
walks,  where  his  voice  acquired  force  and 
energy;  and  on  the  sea-shore,  when  the  waves 
were  uncommonly  agitated,  he  declaimed 
aloud,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise 
and  tumults  of  a  public  assembly.  He  also 
confined  himself  in  a  subterraneous  cave, 
to  devote  himself  more  closely  to  studious 
pursuits ;  and  to  eradicate  all  curiosity  of  ap¬ 
pearing  in  public,  he  shaved  one  half  of  his 
head.  In  this  solitary  confinement,  by  the  help 
of  a  glimmerng  lamp,  he  composed  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  his  orations,  which  have  ever  been 
the  admiration  of  every  age,  though  his  corn- 
temporaries  and  rivals  severely  inveighed 
against  them,  and  observed  that  they  smelt  of 
oil.  His  abilities,  as  an  orator,  raised  him  to 
consequeuce  at  Athens,  and  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  In  this  public  capaci- 
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ty  he  roused  his  countrymen  from  their  in¬ 
dolence,  and  animated  them  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  In  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Cherona’a, Demosthenes  betrayed  his  pusil¬ 
lanimity.  and  saved  his  life  by  flight.  After 
the  death  of  Philip,  he  declared  himself  warmly 
against  his  son  and  successor,  Alexander, 
whom  he  branded  with  the  appellation  of  boy ; 
and  when  the  Macedonians  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  their  orators,  Demosthenes  reminded 
his  coontrymen  of  the  fable  of  the  sheep  which 
delivered  their  dogs  to  the  wolves.  Though  he 
had  boasted  that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia 
could  not  tempt  him ;  yet  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  bribed  by  a  small  golden  cup  from  Har- 
palus.  The  tumults  which  this  occasioned, 
forced  him  to  retire  from  Athens ;  and  in  his 
banishment,  which  he  passed  at  Troezene  and 
vEgina,  he  lived  with  more  effeminacy  than 
true  heroism.  When  Antipater  made  war 
against  Greece,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Demosthenes  was  publicly  recalled  from  his 
exile,  and  a  galley  was  sent  to  fetch  him  from 
.iEgina.  His  return  was  attended  with  much 
splendour,  and  all  the  citizens  crowded  at  the 
Piraeus  to  see  him  land.  His  triumph  and 
popularity  were  short.  Antipater  and  Cra- 
terus  were  near  Athens,  and  demanded  all 
the  orators  to  be  delivered  up  into  their 
hands.  Demosthenes  with  all  liis  adherents 
fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria ; 
and  when  he  saw  that  all  hopes  of  safety  were 
vanished,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he 
always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  expired  or  the 
day  that  the  Thesmophoria  were  celebrated, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  322,  the 
Athenians  raised  a  brazen  statue  to  his  honour, 
with  an  inscription  translated  into  this  distich  : 

Si  tibi  par  menti  robur,  lir  magne,  fuisset 
Greecia  non  Maced.cE  succubuisset  hero. 

Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the 
prince  of  orators  ;  and  Cicero,  his  successful 
rival  among  the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect 
model,  and  such  as  he  wished  to  be.  These 
two  great  princes  of  eloquence  have  often  been 
compared  together;  but  the  judgment  hesi¬ 
tates  to  which  to  give  the  preference.  They 
both  arrived  at  perfection ;  but  the  measures 
by  which  they  obtained  it,  were  diametrically 
opposite.  Demosthenes  has  been  compared, 
and  with  propriety,  by  his  rival  ALschines,  to 
a  Siren,  from  the  melody  of  his  expressions. 
No  orator  can  be  said  to  have  expressed  the 
various  passions  of  hatred,  resentment,  or 
indignation,  with  more  energy  than  he  ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  his  uncommon  application,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned,  that  he  transcribed  eight  or 
even  10  times  the  history  of  Thucydides,  that 
he  might  not  only  imitate,  but  possess  the 
force  and  energy  of  the  great  historian.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Wolfius, 
fol.  Frank,  of  1604 ,  that  left  unfinished  by 
Taylor.  Cantab.  4to.  and  that  published  in  12 
vols.  8 vo.  1720,  &c.  Lips,  by  Reiske  and  his 
widow.  Many  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
have  been  published  separately.  Plut.  in  vita. 
•—Diod.  16. — Cic.  in  Orai.  &c .—Pans.  1,  c.  8. 


1.  9,  c.  S3.— — An  Athenian  general,  eont  to 

succeed  Alcibiades  in  Sicily.  He  attacked 
Syracuse  with  Nicias,  but  his  efforts  were 
ineffectual.  After  many  calamities  he  fell  into 
the  enemy’s  hands,  and  stabbed  himself,  and 
his  army  was  confined  to  hard  labour.  The 
accounts  about  the  death  of  Demosthenes  are 
various ;  and  some  believe  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  413.  Plut.  in 

Nic. - Thucyd,  4,  &ce.  Diod.  12. - The 

father  of  the  orator  Demosthenes.  He  was 
very  rich,  and  employed  an  immense  number 
of  slaves  on  the  business  of  a  sword-cutler. 

Plut.  in  Bern. - A  governor  of  Caesarea, 

under  the  Roman  emperors. 

Demostratus,  an  Athenian  orator. 

DEmYlus,  a  tyrant  who  tortured  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Zeno.  Plut.  de  Stoic.  Rep. 

DemUchus,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Phileton, 
killed  by  Achilles.  Homer.  II.  20,  v.  457 . 

Deodatus,  an  Athenian  who  opposed  the 
cruel  resolutions  of  Cleon  against  the  captive 
prisoners  of  Mitylene. 

Deois,  a  name  given  to  Proserpine  from 
her  mother  Ceres,  who  was  called  Deo.  This 
name  Ceres  received,  because  when  she 
sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  all 
wished  her  success  in  her  pursuits,  with  the 
word  drjug,  invenies ;  a  Srj o»,  invenio.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  v.  114. 

Der.e,  a  place  of  Messenia.  Paus.  4,  c. 
15. 

Derbices,  a  people  near  Caucasus,  who 
kill  all  those  that  have  reached  their  70th 
year  They  bury  all  such  as  die  a  natural 
death.  Strab.  ’ 

Derce,  a  fountain  in  Spain,  whose  waters 
are  uncommonly  cold. 

\  Dercennus,  an  ancient  king  in  Latium. 
Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  850. 

DercEto  and  DercEtis,  a  goddess  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  called  also  Atergatis,  whom  some  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Astarte.  She  was  re¬ 
presented  as  a  beautiful  woman  above  the 
waist,  and  the  lower  part  terminated  in  a 
fish’s  tail.  According  to  Diodorus,  Venus, 
whom  she  had  offended,  made  her  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  a  young  priest,  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  features.  She  had  a  daughter 
by  him,  and  became  so  ashamed  of  her  incon¬ 
tinence,  that  she  removed  her  lover,  exposed 
the  fruit  of  her  amour,  and  threw  herself  into 
a  lake.  Her  body  was  transformed  into  a 
fish,  and  her  child  was  preserved,  and  called 
Semiramis.  As  she  was  chiefly  worshipped  in 
Syria,  and  represented  like  a  fish,  the  Syrians 
anciently  abstained  from  fishes.  Lucian .  de 
Dea  Syr. — Plin.  5,  c.  13. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  44. 
— Diod.  2. 

Dercyli.idas,  a  general  of  Sparta,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  military  exploits.  He  took  nine 
different  cities  in  eight  days,  and  freed  Cher- 
sonesus,  from  the  inroads  of  the  Thracians  by 
building  a  wall  across  the  country.  He  lived 
B.  C.  399.  Diod.  14. — Xenoph.  Hist.  Greec. 
1,  &c. 

Dercyllus,  a  man  appointed  over  Attica 
by  Antipater.  C  Nep.  in  Phoc.  2. 


Debc5"nu8,  a  son  of  Neptune  killed  by 
Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Ders^i,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

Dertiiona,  now  Tortona ,  a  town  of  Li¬ 
guria,  between  Genoa  and  Placentia,  where  a 
Roman  colony  was  settled.  Cic.  Div.  11. 

Dkrtose,  now  Tortosa,  a  town  of  Spain 
near  the  Iberus. 

Dera,  a  town  of  Britain  now  Chester,  on 
the  Dee. 

Dersuijei,  a  people  of  Persia. 

Desudaba,  a  town  of  Media.  Liu.  44,  c.  26. 

Deucalion,  a  son  of  Prometheus,  who 
married  Pyrrha  the  daughter  of  Epimetheun. 
He  reigned  over  part  of  Thessaly,  and  in  his 
age  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  a  de¬ 
luge.  The  impiety  of  mankind  had  irritated 
Jupiter,  who  resolved  to  destroy  mankind,  and 
immediately  the  earth  exhibited  a  boundless 
scene  of  waters.  The  highest  mountains  were 
climbed  up  by  the  frightened  inhabitants  of 
the  country  ;  but  this  seeming  place  of  security 
was  soon  overtopped  by  the  rising  waters,  and 
no  hope  was  left  of  escaping  the  universal 
calamity.  Prometheus  advised  his  son  to 
make  himself  a  ship,  and  by  this  means  he 
saved  himself  and  his  wife  Pyrrha.  The  vessel 
was  tossed  about  during  nine  successive  days, 
and  at  last  stopped  on  the  top  of  mount  Par¬ 
nassus,  where  Deucalion  remained  till  the 
waters  had  subsided.  Pindar  and  Ovid  make 
no  mention  of  a  vessel  built  by  the  advice  of 
Prometheus ;  but,  according  to  their  relation, 
Deucalion  saved  his  life  by  taking  refuge  on 
the  top  of  Parnassus,  or,  according  to  Hy- 
ginus,  of  /Etna  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  the  wa¬ 
ters  had  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Deucalion  and  his  wife  went  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  repair 
the  loss  of  mankind,  by  throwing  behind  them 
the  bones  of  their  grandmother.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  stone3  of  the  earth ;  and  after 
some  hesitation  about  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle,  they  obeyed.  The  stones  thrown  by 
Deucalion  became  men,  and  those  of  Pyrrha 
women.  According  to  Justin,  Deucalion  was 
not  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  the  uni¬ 
versal  calamity.  Many  saved  their  lives  by 
ascending  the  highest  mountains,  or  trusting 
themseh  es  in  small  vessels  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waters.  This  deluge,  which  chiefly  happened 
in  Thessaly,  according  to  the  relation  of  some 
writers,  was  produced  by  the  inundation  of  the 
waters  of  the  river  Peneus,  whose  regular 
course  was  stopped  by  an  earthquake  near 
mount  Ossa  and  Olympus.  According  to 
Xenophon,  there  were  no  less  than  five  de¬ 
luges.  The  first  happened  under  Ogyges,  and 
lasted  three  months.  The  second,  which  was 
h  the  age  of  Hercules  and  Prometheus,  con¬ 
tinued  but  one  month.  During  the  third, 
ft  hich  happened  in  the  reign  of  another  Ogy- 
res,  all  Attica  was  laid  waste  by  the  waters. 
Thessaly  wras  totally  covered  by  the  waters 
during  the  fourth,  which  happened  in  the  age 
of  Deucalion.  The  last  was  during  the  Trojan 
war,  and  its  effects  were  severely  felt  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt.  There  prevailed  a  re¬ 
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port  in  Attica,  that  the  waters  of  Deucalion'b 
deluge  had  disappeared  through  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  about  a  cubit  wide,  near  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius’s  temple;  and  Pausanias,  who  saw  it, 
further  adds,  that  a  yearly  offering  of  flour  and 
honey  was  thrown  into  it  with  religious  cere¬ 
mony.  The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  so  much 
celebrated  in  ancient  history,  is  supposed  to 
have  happened  1503  years  B.  C.  Ovid.  Met. 

I,  fab.  8.  Heroid.  45,  v.  167. — Apollod.  1,  c. 
7. — Paus.  1,  c.  10.  1.  5,  c.  8. — Juv.  1,  v.  81. 
Hygin.  fab.  153. — Justin.  2,  c.  6. — Diod.  5. — 
Lucian,  de  dea  Syria. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  62. — One 

of  the  Argonauts. - -A  son  of  Minos.  Apollod. 

3,  c.  1. - A  son  of  Abas. 

Deucetius,  a  Sicilian  general.  Diod.  11. 

Deudorix,  one  of  the  Cherusci,  led  in  tri¬ 
umph  by  Germanicus. 

DeaxmEne,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Homer 

II.  18. 

DexamEnus,  a  man  delivered  by  Hercules 
from  the  hands  of  his  daughter’s  suitors. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  5. - A  king  of  Olenus  in 

Achaia,  whose  two  daughters  married  the 
sons  of  Actor.  Paus.  5,  c .3. 

Dexippus,  a  Spartan  who  assisted  the 
people  of  Agrigen  turn,  &c.  Died.  13. 

Dexithea,  the  wife  of  Minos.  Apollod.  3, 
c.  1. 

Dexius,  a  man  killed  by  Glaucus  in  the 
Trojan  war,  &c.  Homer.  II.  7. 

DIa,  a  daughter  of  Deion,  mother  of  Pi- 

rithous  by  Ixion. - An  island  in  the  /Egean 

sea,  17  miles  from  Delos.  It  is  the  same  as 
Naxos.  Vid.  Naxos.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  157. 
- -A  city  of  Thrace - Euboea Pelo¬ 
ponnesus - Lusitania - Italy,  near  the 

Alps - Scythia,  near  the  Phasis - Caria 

- -Bithynia,  and  Thessaly, 

Dtacto rides,  one  of  Agarista’s  suitors. 

Herodot.  6,  c.  127. - The  father  of  Eury- 

dame,  the  wife  of  Leutychides.  Id.  6,  c.  71. 

Dijeus,  of  Megalopolis,  a  general  of  the 
Aclneans,  who  killed  himself  when  his  affairs 
became  desperate.  Paus.  7,  c.  16. 

DiadumenyAnus,  a  son  of  Macrinus,  who 
enjoyed  the  title  of  Caesar  during  his  father’s 
life-time,  &c. 

Diagon  and  Diagum,  a  river  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  flowing  into  the  Alpheus,  and  separat¬ 
ing  Pisa  from  Arcadia.  Paus.  6,  c.  21. 

Diagondias,  a  Theban  who  abolished  all 
nocturnal  sacrifices.  Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  15. 

DiagOras,  an  Athenian  philosopher.  His 
father’s  name  was  Teleclytus.  From  the 
greatest  superstition,  he  became  a  mo6t  un¬ 
conquerable  atheist ;  because  he  saw  a  man 
who  laid  a  false  claim  to  one  of  his  poems, 
and  who  perjured  himself,  go  unpunished. 
His  great  impiety  and  blasphemies  provoked 
his  countrymen,  and  the  Areopagites  promised 
one  talent  to  him  who  brought  his  head  be¬ 
fore  their  tribunal,  and  two  if  he  were  pro¬ 
duced  alive.  He  lived  about  416  years  before 
Christ.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  23.  1.  3,  c.b7, 

&c. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. - An  athlete  of 

Rhodes,  460  years  before  the  Christian  »ra. 
Pindar  celebrated  his  merit  in  a  beautiful  ode 
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still  extant,  which  was  written  in  golden 
letters  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  He  saw  his 
three  sons  crowned  the  same  day  at  Olympia, 
and  died  through  excess  of  joy.  Cic.  Tusc.  5. 
— Pint,  in  Pel. — Pans.  6,  c.  7. 

Dialis,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  first 
instituted  by  Numa.  Dionys.  2. — Liv.  1,  c. 
20. 

Diallits,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  an  his¬ 
tory  of  all  the  memorable  occurrences  of  his 
age. 

DiamastigSsis,  a  festival  at  Sparta  in 
honour  of  Diana  Ortliia,  which  received  that 
name  cnro  tov  pagiyouv,  from,  whipping,  be¬ 
cause  boys  were  whipped  before  the  altar  of 
the  goddess.  These  boys,  called  Bomonicse, 
were  originally  free-born  Spartans ;  but,  in 
the  more  delicate  ages,  they  were  of  mean 
birth,  and  generally  of  a  slavish  origin.  This 
operation  was  performed  by  an  officer  in  a 
severe  and  unfeeling  manner ;  and  that  no 
compassion  should  be  raised,  the  priest  stood 
near  the  altar  with  a  small  light  statue  of  the 
goddess,  which  suddenly  became  heavy  and 
insupportable  if  the  lash  of  the  whip  was  more 
lenient  or  less  rigorous.  The  parents  of  the 
children  attended  the  solemnity,  and  ex¬ 
horted  them  not  to  commit  any  thing,  either 
by  fear  or  groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of 
Laconian  education.  These  flagellations  were 
so  severe,  that  the  blood  gushed  in  profuse 
torrents,  and  many  expired  under  the  lash  of 
the  whip  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  be¬ 
traying  any  marks  of  fear.  Such  a  death  was 
reckoned  very  honourable,  and  the  corpse  was 
buried  with  much  solemnity,  with  a  garland  of 
flowers  on  its  head.  The  origin  of  this  festival 
is  unknown.  Some  suppose,  that  Lycurgus 
first  instituted  it  to  inure  the  youths  of  La¬ 
cedaemon  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue,  and 
render  them  insensible  to  pain  and  wounds. 
Others  maintain,  that  it  is  a  mitigation  of  an 
oracle,  which  ordered  that  human  blood  should 
be  shed  on  Diana’s  altar ;  and,  according  to 
their  opinion,  Orestes  first  introduced  that 
barbarous  custom,  after  he  had  brought  the 
statue  of  Diana  Taurica  into  Greece,  There 
is  another  traditi  >n  which  mentions,  that 
Pausanias,  as  he  was  offering  prayers  and 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  before  he  engaged  with 
Mardonius,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Lydians,  who  disturbed  the  sacrifice,  and 
were  at  last  repelled  with  staves  and  stones, 
the  only  weapons  with  which  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  were  provided  at  that  moment.  In 
commemoration  of  this,  therefore,  that  whip¬ 
ping  of  boys  was  instituted  at  Sparta,  and 
after  that  the  Lydian  procession. 

Diana,  the  goddess  of  hunting.  According 
to  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  this  name :  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  be¬ 
came  mother  of  Cupid ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Latona,  and  a  daughter  of  Upis  and 
Glauce.  The  second  is  the  most  celebrated, 
and  to  her  all  the  ancients  allude.  She  was 
born  at  the  same  birth  as  Apollo;  and  the 
pains  which  she  saw  her  mother  suffer  during 
her  labour,  gave  her  such  an  aversion  to  mar- 
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riage,  that  she  obtained  of  her  father  io  live 
in  perpetual  celibacy,  and  to  preside  oyer  the 
travails  of  women.  Io  shun  the  society  of 
men,  she  devoted  herself  to  hunting,  and  wa9 
always  accompanied  by  a  number  of  chosen 
virgins,  who,  like  herself,  abjured  the  use  of 
marriage.  She  is  represented  with  a  quiver, 
and  attended  with  dogs,  and  sometimes 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  white  stags.  Some¬ 
times  she  appears  with  wings,  holding  a  lion  in 
one  hand,  and  a  panther  in  the  other,  with  a 
chariot  drawm  by  two  heifers,  or  twro  horses  of 
different  colours.  She  is  represented  taller  by 
the  head  than  her  attendant  nymphs,  her  face 
has  something  manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  wrell 
shaped,  and  strong,  and  her  feet  are  covered 
with  a  buskin,  worn  by  huntresses  among  the 
ancients.  She  received  many  surnames,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  places  where  her  worship 
was  established,  and  from  the  functions  over 
which  she  presided.  She  was  called  Lucina, 
Ilythia,  or  Juno  Pronuba,  when  invoked  by 
women  in  child-bed,  and  Trivia  when  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  cross-ways,  where  her  statues 
were  generally  erected.  She  was  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  moon,  and  Proserpine  or 
Hecate,  and  from  that  circumstance  she  was 
called  Triformis  ;  and  some  of  her  statues  re¬ 
presented  her  with  three  heads,  that  of  a 
horse,  a  dog,  and  a  boar.  Her  power  and 
functions,  under  these  three  characters,  have 
been  beautifully  expressed  in  these  two 
verses : 

Terret ,  lustrat,  agit,  Proserpina,  Luna,  Diana, 
hna,  suprema,  feras ,  sceptro,  fulgore,  sagitta. 
She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Ortliia,  l  au- 
rica,  Delia,  Cynthia,  Aricia,  &c.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the 
Egyptians,  whose  worship  was  introduced 
into  Greece  with  that  of  Osiris  under  the 
name  of  Apollo.  When  Typhon  waged  war 
against  the  gods  Diana,  metamorphosed  liei- 
eelf  into  a  cat,  to  avoid  his  fury.  She  is 
generally  knowm  in  the  figures  that  represent 
her,  by  the  crescent  on  her  head,  by  the 
dogs  which  attend  her,  and  by  her  hunting 
habit.  The  most  famous  of  her  temples  was 
that  of  Ephesus,  which  was  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  \_Vid.  Ephesus .]  She 
wras  there  represented  with  a  great  number 
of  breasts,  and  other  symbols  which  signified 
the  earth  or  Cybele.  Though  she  was  the 
patroness  of  chastity,  yet  she  forgot  her  dig¬ 
nity  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Endymion,  and 
the  very  familiar  favours  wdiich  she  granted  to 
Pan  and  Orion  are  well  known.  \Vid.  En - 
dymion,  Pan,  Orion. ]  The  inhabitants  oi 

Taurica  wrere  particularly  attached  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  this  goddess,  and  they  cruelly  offered 
on  her  altar  all  the  strangers  that  were  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  their  coasts.  Her  temple  in 
Aricia  was  served  by  a  priest  who  had 
always  murdered  his  predecessor,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  yearly  offered  her  human 
victims  till  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who  changed 
this  barbarous  custom  for  the  sacrifice  of  flagel¬ 
lation.  The  Athenians  generally  offered  her 
goats,  and  others  a  white  Aid,  and  some- 
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times  a  boar  pig,  or  an  ox.  Among  plants 
the  poppy  and  the  ditamy  were  sacred  to  her. 
She,  as  well  as  her  brother  Apollo,  had  some 
oracles,  among  which  those  of  Egypt,  Cilicia, 
and  Ephesus,  are  the  most  known.  Ovid.  Fast. 
2,  v.  155.  Met.  3,  v.  156.  1.  7,  v.  94  &  194, 
&c. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. — Horat.  o,  od.  22. 
Virg.  Ct.  3,  v.  392.  Mn.  1,  v.  505.— Homer. 
od.  5. — Pans.  8,  c.  31  &  37. — Catull.  Stat.  o. 

• — Silv.  1,  v.  57. — Apollod.  1,  c.  4,  &c.  1.  3, 
c.  5,  &c. 

Dun  asa  ,  the  mother  of  Lycurgus.  Plat,  in 
Lyc. 

Diama,  festivals  in  honour  ot  Jupiter  at 
Athens.  They  received  their  name  cnro  too 
fiog  kcu  1  t]Q  CKTtjQ,  jrom  Jupiter  and  misfortune, 
because,  by  making  application  to  Jupiter,  men 
obtained  relief  from  their  misfortunes,  and 
were  delivered  from  dangers.  During  this 
festival,  things  of  all  kinds  were  exposed  to 
sale. 

Dic^a  &  Dicjearchea,  a  *own  of  Italy. 
lial.  13,  v.  385. 

Dicjeus,  an  Athenian,  who  was  superna- 
turally  apprised  of  the  defeat  of  the  P ersians  in 
Greece.  Herodot.  8,  c.  65. 

Dice,  one  of  the  Horse,  daughters  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  Apollod.  1,  c.  3. 

Dicearchus,  a  Messenian  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  ^  and 
mathematics.  He  was  one  of  Aristotle  s  dis¬ 
ciples.  Nothing  remains  of  his  numerous 
compositions.  He  had  composed  an  history 
of  the  Spartan  republic,  which  was  publicly 
read  over  every  year  by  order  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  for  the  improvement  and  instruction 
A  youth. 

Diceneus,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into  Scythia, 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king 
of  the  country,  and  by  his  instructions  softened 
the  wildness  and  rusticity  of  his  manners. 
He  also  gained  such  an  influence  over  the 
multitude,  that  they  all  destroyed  the 
vines  whkxi  grew  in  their  country,  to  prevent 
the  riot  of  dissipation,  which  the  wine  oc¬ 
casioned  among  them.  He  wrote  all  his 
maxims  and  his  laws  in  a  book,  that  they 
might  not  lose  the  benefit  of  them  after  his 
death. 

Dicomas,  a  king  of  the  Getae.  Plut.  in 

Anton.  #  ■ 

Dict^e  and  Dict^eus  mons,  a  mountain  of 
Crete.  The  island  is  often  known  by  the  nam° 
of  Dictaa  arva.  Virg.  Eel.  6.  JEn.  r>.  v.  171. 

- - Jupiter  was  called  Dictams,  because 

■worshipped  there. 

Dictamnum  and  Dictynna,  a  town  of 
Crete,  where  the  herb  called  dictamus  chiefly 
grows.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  412. —  Cic.  de  Fat. 
D.  2,  c.  50. 

Dictator,  a  magistrate  at  Rome  investee 
with  regal  authority.  This  officer,  whose  ma¬ 
gistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
tbe  customs  of  the  Albans  or  Latins,  was  first 
chosen  during  the  Roman  wars  against  the 
Latins.  The  consuls  being  uuable  to  raise 
forces  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  because 
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the  plebeians  refused  to  enlist,  if  they  were  not 
discharged  from  aL  the  deots  they  had  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  patricians,  the  senate  found 
it  necessary  to  elect  a  new  magistrate  with  ab¬ 
solute  and  incontrol  able  power  to  take  care  of 
the  state.  The  dictator  remained  in  office  for 
six  months,  after  which  he  was  again  elected 
if  the  affairs  of  the  state  seemed  to  be  des¬ 
perate  ;  but  if  tranquility  was  re-established, 
he  generally  laid  down  his  power  before  the 
time  was  expired.  He  knew  no  superior  in  the 
republic,  and  even  the  laws  were  subjected  to 
him.  lie  was  called  dictator,  because  dictus 
named  by  the  consul,  or  quoninm  aictis,  ejur 
parehut  populus,  because  the  people  implicitly 
obeyed  his  command.  He  was  named  by  tlia 
consul  in  the  night,  viva  voce,  and  his  e'ection 
was  confirmed  by  the  auguries,  though  some¬ 
times  he  was  nominated  or  recommended  by 
the  people.  As  his  power  was  absolute,  he 
could  proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct  them 
against  an  enemy,  and  disband  them  at 
pleasure.  He  punished  as  be  pleased  ;  and 
from  his  decision  there  was  no  appeal,  at  least 
till  later  times.  He  was,  preceded  by  24 
lictors,  with  the  fasces;  during  his  adminstra 
tion,  all  other  officers,  except  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  were  suspended,  and  he  was  the 
master  of  the  republic.  Rut  amidst  all  this 
independence,  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  he  was  always 
obliged  to  march  on  foot  in  his  expeditions  ; 
and  he  never  could  ride  in  difficult  and  la¬ 
borious  marches,  without  previously  obtaining 
a  formal  leave  from  the  people.  He  was  cho 
sen  only  when  the  state  was  in  imminent 
dangers  from  foreign  enemies  or  inwaid  sedi¬ 
tions.  In  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  a  dictator 
wa  sometimes  elected,  as  also  to  hold  the 
ivmitia,  or  to  celebrate  the  public  festivals,  to 
hold  trials,  to  choose  senators,  or  drive  a  nail 
in  the  capitol, by  which  superstitious  ceremony, 
the  Romans  believed  that  a  plague  could  be 
averted,  or  the  progress  of  an  enemy  stopped. 
This  office,  so  respectable  and  illustrious  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  republic,  became  odious  by  the 
perpetual  usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J.  Caesar  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Roman 
senate,  on  the  motion  ot  the  consul  Antony 
passed  a  decree,  which  for  ever  after  forbad 
a  dictator  to  exist  in  Rome.  I  he  dictator,  as 
soon  as  elected,  chose  a  subordinate  officer, 
called  his  master  of  horse,  magister  equitum. 
This  officer  w’as  respectable,  but  he  was  to¬ 
tally  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  dictator, 
and  could  do  nothing  without  his  express  or¬ 
der,  though  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  using 
a  horse,  and  had  the  same  insignia  as  the  pias¬ 
ters.  This  subordination,  however,  was  some¬ 
time  after  removed;  and  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  master  of  the  horse  was  in¬ 
vested  with  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  dic¬ 
tator.  A  second  dictator  was  also  chosen  for 
the  election  of  magistrates  at  Home  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae.  The  dictatorship  was 
originally  confined  to  the  patricians,  but  the 
plebeians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  share  it. 
Titius  Lartius  Flavus  wras  the  first  dictator, 
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A.  U.C.  253.  Dhmtyt.  Hal. — Cic.  de  Leg.  3.— 
Dio. — Pint,  m  Fab. — Appian.  3. — Poli/b.  3. — > 
Pate'c.  2,  c.  28. — Liv.  1,  c.  2 3.  1.  2,  c.  18.  1.  4, 
c.  57.  1.  9,  c.  38. 

Dictidienses,  certain  inhabitants  of  mount 
Athos.  Thucyd.  5,  c.  82. 

Diotynna,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  first  in¬ 
vented  hunting  nets.  She  was  one  of  Diana’s 
attendants,  and  for  that  reason  the  goddess  is 
often  called  Dictynna.  Some  have  supposed 
that  Minos  pursued  her,  and  that  to  avoid  his 
importunities,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
and  was  caught  in  fishermen’s  nets,  Siicrva, 
whence  her  name.  There  was  a  festival  at 
Sparta  in  honour  of  Diana,  called  Dictynnia. 
Pans.  2,  c.  30.  1.  3,  c.  12. - A  city  of  Crete. 

Dictys,  a  Cretan,  who  went  with  Idome- 
neus  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  wrote  an  history  of  this  celebrated  war,  and 
that  at  his  death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in  his 
tomb,  where  it  remained  till  a  violent  earth¬ 
quake  in  the  reign  of  Nero  opened  the  monu¬ 
ment  where  he  had  been  buried.  This  con¬ 
vulsion  of  the  earth  threw  out  his  history  of 
the  Trojan  war,  which  was  found  by  some 
shepherds,  and  afterwards  carried  to  Rome. 
This  mysterious  tradition  is  deservedly  deemed 
fabulous ;  and  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  is  now  extant,  was  composed  in  the 
15th  century ;  according  to  others,  in  the  age 
of  Constantine,  and  falsely  attributed  to  one 
of  the  followers  of  Idomeneus.  The  edition  of 
Dictys  is  by  Masellus  Venia,  4to.  Mediol. 

1477. - A  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphus, 

son  of  Magnes  and  Nays.  He  was  made  king 
of  Seriphus  by  Perseus,  who  deposed  Poly- 
dectes,  because  he  behaved  with  wantonness 
to  Danae.  [Vid.  Polydectes.]  Apollod.  1,  c. 

9.  1.  2,  c.  4. - A  centaur,  killed  at  the  nup¬ 

tials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  334. 

Didia  lex,  de  Sumptibus,  by  Didius,  A.  U.  C. 
606,  to  restrain  the  expenses  that  attended 
public  festivals  and  entertainments,  and  limit 
the  nnmber  of  guests  which  generally  attended 
them,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Italy.  By  it,  not  only  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  guests  in  these  festival  meetings,  but 
the  guests  themselves,  were  liable  to  be  fined. 

It  was  an  extension  of  the  Oppian  and  Fannian 
laws. 

Didius,  a  governor  of  Spain,  conquered  by 

Sertorius.  Pint,  in  3ert. - A  man  who 

brought  Ccesar  the  head  of  Pompey’s  eldest 
S?n*  Phrt'  A  governor  of  Britain,  under 
Claudius.  Julianus,  a  rich  Roman,  who, 
after  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  bought  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  the  pretoriaus  had  exposed  to 
sale,  A.  D.  192.  His  great  luxury  and  extra¬ 
vagance  rendered  him  odious,  and  when  he 
refused  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  pro¬ 
mised  for  the  imperial  purple,  the  soldiers  re¬ 
volted  against  him,  and  put  him  to  death,  after 
a  short  reign.  Severus  was  made  emperor 
after  him. 

DIdo,  called  also  Elisa,  a  daughter  of  Belus 
king  of  Tyre,  who  married  Sichams,  or  Sichar- 
bas,  her  uncle,  who  was  priest  of  Hercules. 
Pygmalion,  who  succeeeded  to  the  throne  of 
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Tyre  after  Belus,  murdered  Sichams,  to  get 
possession  of  the  immense  riches  which  he 
had;  and  Dido,  disconsolate  for  the  loss  of 
her  husband  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  by 
whom  she  was  equally  esteemed,  set  sail  iu 
quest  of  a  settlement,  with  a  number  of  Ty- 
rions,  to  whom  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  be¬ 
came  odious.  According  to  some  accounts, 
she  threw  into  the  sea  the  riches  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  which  Pygmalion  so  greatly  desired; 
ami  by  that  artifice  compelled  the  ships  to  fly 
with  her,  that  had  come  by  order  of  the  ty¬ 
rant  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sichteus.  During 
her  voyage,  Dido  visited  the  coast  of  Cyprus, 
where  she  carried  away  50  women,  who  pros¬ 
tituted  themselves  on  the  sea-shore,  and  gave 
them  as  wives  to  her  Tyrian  followers.  A 
storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and 
she  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as 
could  be  covered  by  a  bull’s  hide  cut  into 
thongs.  Upon  this  piece  of  land  she  built  a 
citadel,  called  Byrsa  [  Vid.  lii/rsa j ;  and  the 
inciease  of  population,  and  the  rising  com¬ 
merce  among  her  subjects,  soon  obliged  her  to 
enlarge  her  city,  and  the  boundaries  of  her 
dominions.  Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame 
of  her  enterprize  gained  her  many  admirers; 
and  her  subjects  wished  to  compel  her  to 
marry  Jarbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  who 
threatened  them  with  a  dreadful  war.  Dido 
begged  three  months  to  give  her  decisive  an¬ 
swer;  and  during  that  time  she  erected  a  fu¬ 
neral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichaeus,  to  which 
she  had  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When  all 
was  prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the 
pile  in  the  presence  of  her  people,  and  by 
this  uncommon  action  obtained  the  name  of 
Dido,  valiant  woman,  intead  of  Elisa,  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Virgil  and  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was 
caused  by  the  sudden  departure  of  Aeneas,  of 
whom  she  was  deeply  enamoured,  and  whom 
she  could  not  obtain  as  a  husband.  This 
poetical  fiction  represents  Eneas  as  living  in 
the  age  of  Dido,  and  introduces  an  anachro¬ 
nism  of  near  300  years.  Dido  left  Phoenicia 
247  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  the  age  of 
rimeas,  that  is,  about  953  years  B.  C.  This 
chronological  error  proceeds  not  from  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  poet,  but  it  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Horace : 

Ant  famam,  sequere ,  ant  sibi  convenientut 

tinge.” 

While  Virgil  describes,  in  a  beautiful  episode, 
the  desperate  love  of  Dido,  and  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  .Eneas  to  the  will  of  the  gods ;  he  at 
the  same  time  gives  an  explanation  of  the  ha¬ 
tred  which  existed  between  the  republics  of 
Rome  and  Carthage,  and  informs  his  readers 
that  their  mutual  enmity  originated  in  their 
very  fust  foundation,  and  was  apparently 
kindled  by  a  more  remote  cause  than  the  jea¬ 
lousy  and  rival  ship  of  two  flourishing  empires. 
Dido,  after  her  death,  was  honoured  as  a  deity 
by  her  subjects.  Justin.  18,  c.  4,  &c ,—Paterc. 

1,  c.  6. —  Virg.  JEn. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  2. — 
Appian.  Alex.—Oros.  4.-  -Herodian.—  Dumyt. 
Hal. 


DTbYma,  a  place  of  Miletus.  Paus.  2,  c. 

9. - An  island  in  the  Sicilian  sea.  Pans.  40, 

c.  11. 

DidYm*us,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

DidYmaon,  an  excellent  artist,  famous  for 
making  suits  of  armour.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  3.59. 

DidYme,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Ovid.  Met. 

7,  v.  4 69. - A  city  of  Sicily.  Id.  Fast.  4,  v. 

475. - A  place  near  Miletus,  where  the 

Branchidas  had  their  famous  oracle. 

DIdYmum  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 

DidYmus,  a  freed  man  of  Tiberius,  &c. 

Tac.  Ann.  6,  c.  24. - A  scholiast  on  Homer, 

sumamed  ~S.a\KtVTspoy,  flourished  B.  C.  40. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  books,  which  are  now 
lost.  The  editions  of  his  commentaries  are, 
that  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Venet.  apud  Aid.  1528, 
and  that  of  Paris,  8vo.  1530. 

DiEnEces,  a  Spartan,  who  upon  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  the  Per¬ 
sians  were  so  numerous  that  their  arrows  would 
darken  the  light  of  the  sun,  observed,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience,  for  they  then 
should  fight  in  the  shade.  Herodot.  7,  c. 
226. 

DiespIter,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  being 
the  father  of  light. 

Digentia,  a  small  river  which  watered  Ho¬ 
race’s  farm,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
Herat.  1,  ep.  18,  v.  104. 

Digma,  a  part  of  the  Piraeus  at  Athens. 

Hi i,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  were  very  numerous.  Every  ob¬ 
ject  which  caused  terror,  inspired  gratitude,  or 
bestowed  affluence,  received  the  tribute  of  ve¬ 
neration.  Man  saw  a  superior  agent  in  the 
stars,  the  elements,  or  the  trees,  and  supposed 
that  the  waters  which  communicated  fertility 
to  his  fields  and  possessions,  were  under  the 
influence  and  direction  of  some  invisible  power, 
inclined  to  favour  and  to  benefit  mankind. 
Thus  arose  a  train  of  divinities,  which  imagi¬ 
nation  arrayed  in  different  forms,  and  armed 
with  different  powers.  They  were  endowed 
with  understanding,  and  actuated  by  the  same 
passions  which  daily  afflict  the  human  race, 
and  those  children  of  superstition  were  ap¬ 
peased  or  provoked  as  the  imperfect  being 
which  gave  them  birth.  Their  wrath  was  mi¬ 
tigated  by  sacrifices  and  incense,  and  some¬ 
times  human  victims  bled  to  expiate  a  crime 
which  superstition  alone  supposed  to  exist. 
The  sun,  from  his  powerful  influence  and  ani¬ 
mating  nature,  first  attracted  the  notice,  and 
•aimed  the  adoration  of  the  uncivilized  irAa- 
.fitants  of  the  earth.  The  moon,  also,  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  sacrifices,  and  addressed  in 
prayers ;  and  after  immortality  had  been  libe¬ 
rally  bestowed  on  all  the  heavenly  bodies, 
mankind  classed  among  their  deities  the  brute 
creation,  and  the  cat  and  the  sow  shared 
equally  with  Jupiter  himself,  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  the  devout  veneration  of  their  votaries. 
This  immense  number  of  deities  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  different  classes,  according  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  mythologists.  The 
Homan'S,  generally  speaking,  reckoned  two 
classes  of  the  gods,  the  dii  majomm  gentium,  or 
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dii  omsulentes,  and  the  dii  tnmnrum  gentium. 
The  former  were  twelve  in  number,  six  males, 
and  six  females.  [ Vid .  Couentes.']  In  the 
class  of  the  latter,  were  ranked  all  the  gods 
which  were  worshipped  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth.  Besides  these,  there  were  some 
called  dii  selecti,  sometimes  classed  with  the 
twelve  greater  gods ;  these  were  Janus,  Sa¬ 
turn,  the  Genius,  the  Moon,  Pluto,  and  Bac¬ 
chus.  There  were  also  some  called  demi¬ 
gods,  that  is,  who  deserved  immortality  by  the 
greatness  of  their  exploits,  and  for  their  un¬ 
common  services  to  mankind.  Among  these 
were  Priapus,  Vertumnus,  Hercules,  and  those 
whose  parents  were  some  of  the  immortal 
gods.  Besides  these,  all  the  passions,  and  the 
moral  virtues,  were  reckoned  as  powerful  dei¬ 
ties,  and  temples  were  raised  to  a  goddess  of 
concord,  peace,  &c.  According  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Hesiod  there  were  no  less  than  30,000 
gods  that  inhabited  the  earth,  and  were  guar¬ 
dians  of  men,  all  subservient  to  the  power  of 
Jupiter.  To  these,  succeeding  ages  have 
added  an  almost  equal  number;  and,  indeed, 
they  were  so  numerous,  and  their  functions  so 
various,  that  we  find  temples  erected,  and  sa¬ 
crifices  offered,  to  unknown  gods.  It  is  ob¬ 
servable,  that  all  the  gods  of  the  ancients  have 
lived  upon  the  earth  as  mere  mortals;  and 
even  Jupiter,  who  was  the  ruler  of  heaven,  is 
represented  by  the  mythologists  as  a  helpless 
child;  and  we  are  acquainted  with  all  the 
particulars  that  attended  the  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  Juno,  In  process  of  time,  not  only 
good  and  virtuous  men,  who  had  been  the  pa 
Irons  of  learning  and  the  supporters  of  liberty, 
but  also  thieves  and  pirates,  were  admitted 
among  the  gods  ;  and  the  Roman  senate 
courteously  granted  immortality  to  the  most 
cruel  and  abandoned  of  their  emperors. 

Du,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  mount  Rho¬ 
dope. 

Dimassus,  an  island  near  Rhodes.  Plin.  5, 
c.  31. 

Dinarchus,  a  Greek  orator,  son  of  Sos. 
tratus,  and  disciple  to  Theophrastus,  at 
Athens.  He  acquired  much  money  by  his 
compositions,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  807  B.  C. 
Of  64  of  his  orations,  only  three  remain.  Cic. 
de  Orat.  2,  c.  53. - A  Corinthian  ambassa¬ 

dor,  put  to  death  by  Polyperclion.  Plat,  in 

Phoc. - A  native  of  Delos,  who  collected 

some  fables  in  Crete,  &c.  Dionys.  Hal. 

Dindlochus,  a  Syracusan,  who  composed 
14  comedies.  JElian.  de  Anim.  6,  c.  52. 

DindYmus,  or  a,  (orum)  a  mountain  of 
Phrygia,  near  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzicus.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  Cybele  was  called  Dindymene, 
as  her  worship  was  established  there  by  Jason. 
Strab.  12. — Stat.  1,  Sylv.  1,  v.  9. — Horat.  1,  od. 
16,  v.  5. — Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  617. 

Dinia:,  a  town  of  Phrygia.  Liv.  38,  c.  5. 
- A  town  of  Gaul,  now  Digne. 

Din i as,  a  general  of  Cassander.  Diod.  19. 

D  i  niche,  the  wife  of  Archidamus.  Pa  us. 
3,  c.  10 

Q2 


——A  man  of  Pher®,  who  seized  the  su¬ 
preme  power  at  Cranon.  Poly  ten.  2. - A 

man  who  wrote  an  history  of  Argos.  Plut.  in 
Arat. 

Dinochares,  an  architect,  who  finished  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  after  it  had  been 
burnt  by  Erostratus. 

Dinocrates,  an  architect  of  Macedonia, 
who  proposed  to  Alexander,  to  cut  mount 
Athos  in  the  form  of  a  statue,  holding  a  city 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  bason,  into 
which  all  the  waters  of  the  mountain  should 
empty  themselves.  This  project  Alexander 
rejected  as  too  chimerical,  but  he  employed 
the  talents  of  the  artist  in  building  and  beauti¬ 
fying  Alexandria.  He  began  to  build  a  tem¬ 
ple  in  honour  of  Arsinoe,  by  order  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  in  which  he  intended  to  suspend 
a  statue  of  the  queen  by  means  of  loadstones. 
His  death,  and  that  of  his  royal  patron,  pre¬ 
vented  the  execution  of  a  work  which  wonld 
have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age.  Plin. 
7,  c.  37. — Marcell.  22,  c.  40. — Plut.  in  Alex. 

- A  general  of  Agathocles. - A  Messe- 

nian,  who  behaved  with  great  effeminacy  and 
wantonness.  He  defeated  Pliilopccmen,  and 
put  him  to  death,  B.  C.  183.  Plut.  in  Flam. 

DinOdOchus,  a  swift  runner.  Paus.  6,  c. 

1. 

DjnOmEnes,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  raus.  8, 
c.  42. 

Dinon,  a  governor  of  Damascus,  under  Pto¬ 
lemy,  &c.  Polyten.  4. - The  father  of  Cli- 

tarchus,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Persia,  in 
Alexander’s  age.  He  is  esteemed  a  very  au¬ 
thentic  historian  by  C.  Nep.  in  Con/m. —  Plut.  in 
Alex. — Diog. 

DinosthEnes,  a  man  who  made  himself  a 
statue  of  an  Olympian  victor.  Paus.  6,  c. 
16. 

Dinostratus,  a  celebrated  geometer,  in  the 
age  of  Plato. 

DiOclea,  festivals  in  the  spring  at  Megara, 
in  honour  of  Diodes,  who  died  in  the  defence 
of  a  certain  youth,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached.  There  was  a  contention  on  his 
tomb,  and  the  youth  who  gave  the  sweetest 
kiss,  was  publicly  rewarded  with  a  garland. 
Theocritus  has  described  them  in  his  12  Idull. 
v.  27. 

DiOcles,  a  general  of  Athens,  &c.  Polyten. 
5. - A  ccmic  poet  of  Athens. - An  histo¬ 

rian,  the  first  Grecian  who  ever  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  Romans.  Plut.  in 

Rom. - One  of  the  four  brothers  placed  over 

the  citadel  of  Corinth  by  Arcbelaus,  &c.  Po¬ 
lyten.  6. - A  rich  man  of  Messenia.  Paus. 

4,  c.  2. - A  general  of  Syracuse.  Diod.  13. 

DiocletianopOlis,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
called  so  in  honour  of  Diocletian. 

DiocletiAnus,  (Caius  Valerius  Jovius)  a 
celebrated  Roman  emperor,  born  of  an  obscure 
family  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  first  a  common 
soldier,  and  by  merit  and  success  he  gradually 
rose  to  the- office  of  a  general,  and  at  the  death 
of  Numerian  he  was  invested  with  imperial 
power.  In  this  high  station.  Ire  rewarded  the 
virtues  and  fidelity  of  Maximian,  who  had 
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shared  with  him  all  the  subordinate  offices  in 
the  army,  by  making  him  his  colleague  on  tha 
throne.  Pie  created  two  subordinate  empe¬ 
rors,  Constantius  and  Galerius,  whom  he  called 
C®sars,  whilst  he  claimed  for  himself  and  his 
colleague  the  superior  title  of  Augustus.  Dio¬ 
cletian  has  been  celebrated  for  his  military  vir¬ 
tues;  and  though  he  was  naturally  unpolished 
by  education  and  study,  yet  he  was  the  friend 
and  patron  of  learning  and  true  genius.  He 
was  bold  and  resolute,  active  and  diligent,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  arts  which  will  en¬ 
dear  a  sovereign  to  his  people,  and  make  him 
respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies. 
His  cruelty,  however,  against  the  followers  of 
Christianity,  has  been  deservedly  branded 
with  the  appellation  of  unbounded  tyranny  and 
insolent  wantonness.  After  he  had  reigned 
21  years  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  he  publicly 
abdicated  the  crown  at  Nicomedia,  on  the  first 
of  May,  A.  D.  304,  and  retired  to  a  private 
station  at  Salona.  Maximian,  his  colleague, 
followed  his  example,  but  not  from  voluntary 
choice ;  and  when  he  sometime  after  endea¬ 
voured  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  Diocletian, 
and  persuade  him  to  reassume  the  imperial 
purple,  he  received  for  answer,  that  Diocle¬ 
tian  now  took  more  delight  in  cultivating  his 
little  garden,  than  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  a 
palace,  when  his  power  was  extended  over  all 
the  earth.  He  lived  nine  years  after  his  abdi¬ 
cation,  in  the  greatest  security  and  enjoyment 
at  Salona,  and  died  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
Diocletian  is  the  first  sovereign  who  volun¬ 
tarily  resigned  his  power :  a  philosophical  re¬ 
solution,  which,  in  later  years,  was  imitated 
by  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth  of  Germany. 

DiOdOrijs,  an  historian,  surnamed  Siculus, 
because  he  was  born  at  Argyra  in  Sicily.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria, 
Media,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  which 
was  divided  into  40  books,  of  which  only  15 
are  extant,  with  some  few  fragments.  This 
valuable  composition  was  the  work  of  an  accu¬ 
rate  enquirer,  and  it  is  said  that  he  visited  all 
the  places  of  which  he  has  made  mention  in 
his  history.  It  was  the  labour  of  30  years, 
though  the  greater  part  may  be  described  as  a 
judicious  compilation  from  Berosus,  Timaeus, 
Theopompus,  Callisthenes,  and  others.  He  is, 
however,  too  credulous  in  some  of  his  nar¬ 
rations,  and  often  wanders  far  from  the  truth. 
His  style  is  neither  elegant,  nor  too  laboured  ; 
but  it  contains  great  simplicity,  and  unaftfected 
correctness.  He  often  dwells  too  long  upqn 
fabulous  reports  and  trifling  incidents,  while 
events  of  the  greatest  importance  to  history 
are  treated  with  brevity,  and  sometimes  passed 
over  in  silence.  His  manner  of  reckoning,  by 
the  Olympiads  and  the  Roman  consuls,  will 
be  found  very  erroneous.  This  historian  flou¬ 
rished  about  44  years  B.  C.  '  He  spent  mucli 
time  at  Rome,  to  procure  information,  and 
authenticate  his  historical  narrations.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Wesseling,  2 

vols.  fol.  Amst.  1746. - A  disciple  of  Euclid, 

in  the  age  of  Plato.  Diog.  in  vita. - A  comic 

poet. - A  son  of  Echenax,  who  with  hi* 


brothers  Codrus  and  Anaxagoras,  murdered 
Hegesias  the  tyrant  of  Ephesus,  &c.  Polyitn. 

6. - An  Ephesian,  who  wrote  an  account  of 

the  life  of  Anaximander.  Ding. - An  orator 

of  Sardes,  in  the  time  of  the  Mitliridatic  war. 

- A  stoic  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Cicero. 

He  lived  and  died  in  the  house  of  his  pupil, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  various  branches 
of  Greek  literature.  Cic.  in  Brut. - A  ge¬ 
neral  of  Demetrius. - A  writer  surnamed 

Periegetes,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the 

earth.  Plut.  in  Them. - An  African,  &c. 

Plat. 

Dioetas,  a  general  of  Achaia,  &c.  Po¬ 
ly  am.  2. 

DiogEnes,  a  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher 
of  Sinope,  banished  from  his  country  for  coin¬ 
ing  false  money.  From  Sinope  he  retired  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Antisthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Cynics.  Antisthenes  at  first  refused  to  admit 
him  into  his  house,  and  even  struck  him  with 
a  stick.  Diogenes  calmly  bore  the  rebuke, 
and  said,  Strike  me,  Antisthenes,  but  never 
shall  you  find  a  stick  sufficiently  hard  to  re¬ 
move  me  from  your  presence,  whilst  there  is 
any  thing  to  be  learnt,  any  information  to  be 
gained,  from  your  conversation  and  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Such  firmness  recommended  him  to 
Antisthenes,  and  he  became  his  most  devoted 
pupil.  He  dressed  himself  in  the  garment 
which  distinguished  the  Cynics,  and  walked 
about  the  streets  with  a  tub  on  his  head,  which 
served  him  as  a  house  and  a  place  of  repose. 
Such  singularity,  joined  to  the  greatest  con¬ 
tempt  for  riches,  soon  gained  him  reputation, 
and  Alexander  the  Great  condescended  to  visit 
the  philosopher  in  his  tub.  He  asked  Dio¬ 
genes  if  there  was  any  thing  in  which  he  could 
gratify  or  oblige  him.  Get  out  of  my  sun¬ 
shine,  was  the  only  answer  which  the  philoso¬ 
pher  gave.  Such  an  independence  of  mind  so 
pleased  the  monarch,  that  he  turned  to  his 
courtiers,  and  said,  were  I  not  Alexander,  I 
would  wish  to  be  Diogenes.  He  was  once  sold  as 
a  slave,  but  his  magnanimity  so  pleased  his 
master,  that  he  made  him  the  preceptor  of  his 
children,  and  the  guardian  of  his  estates. 
After  a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  misery  and 
indigence,  he  died  B.  C.  324,  in  the  96th  year 
of  his  age.  He  ordered  his  body  to  be  care¬ 
lessly  thrown  into  a  ditch,  and  some  dust  to 
be  sprinkled  over  it.  His  orders  were,  how¬ 
ever,  disobeyed  in  this  particular,  and  his 
friends  honoured  his  remains  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  funeral  at  Corinth.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sinope  raised  statues  to  his  memory,  and  the 
marble  figure  o  a  dog  was  placed  on  a  high 
column  erected  on  his  tomb.  His  biographer 
has  transmitted  to  posterity  a  number  of  say¬ 
ings  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  moral 
tendency.  The  life  of  Tiogenes,  however, 
shrinks  from  the  eye  of  a  strict  examination  ; 
he  boasted  of  his  poverty,  and  was  so  arrogant, 
that  many  have  observed,  that  the  virtues  of 
Diogenes  arose  from  pride  and  vanity,  not 
from  wisdom  or  sound  philosophy.  His  morals 
were  corrupted,  and  he  gave  way  to  the  most 
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vicious  indulgences,  and  his  unbounded  wan¬ 
tonness  has  given  occasion  to  some  to  observe, 
that  the  bottom  of  his  tub  would  not  bear  too 
close  an  examination.  Ding,  in  vita. —  Plut.  in 

Apoph. — Cic.  de  Nat.  I).  3,  c.  36,  &c. - A 

stoic  of  Babylon,  disciple  of  Chrysippus.  He 
went  to  Athens,  and  was  stmt  as  ambassador 
to  Rome,  with  Carneades  and  Critolaus,  165 
years  before  Christ.  He  died  in  the  88th  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  life  of  the  most  exemplary 

virtue.  Cic.  de  offic. - A  native  of  Apol- 

lonia,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  physic.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  An¬ 
axagoras.  Diog.  in  vita. - Laertius,  an  Epi¬ 

curean  philosopher,  born  in  Cilicia.  He  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  philosophers  in  ten  books,  stiil 
extant.  This  work  contains  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  is  re¬ 
plete  with  all  their  anecdotes  and  particular 
opinions.  It  is  compiled,  however,  without 
any  plan,  method,  or  precision,  though  much 
neatness  and  conciseness  are  observable  through 
the  whole.  In  this  multifarious  biography,  the 
author  does  not  seem  particularly  partial  to 
any  sect,  except  perhaps  it  be  that  of  Pota- 
mon  of  Alexandria.  Diogenes  died  A.  D.  222. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Mei- 
bomius,  2  vol.  4to.  Amst.  1692,  and  that  of 
Lips.  8vo.  1759. - A  Macedonian,  who  be¬ 

trayed  Salamis  to  Aratus.  Pans.  2,  c.  8. 

OiogEnia,  a  daughter  of  Celeus.  Pans. 

1,  c.  38. - A  daughter  of  the  Cephisus,  who 

married  Ereclitheus-  Apollod. 

Diooenus,  a  man  who  conspired  with  Dym- 
nus  against  Alexander.  Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

Diognetus,  a  philosopher,  who  instructed 
Marcus  Aurelii'"  in  philosophy,  and  in  writing 
dialogues. 

DiOmEda,  a  daughter  of  Pliorbas,  whom 
Achilles  brought  from  Lemnos,  to  be  his  mis¬ 
tress  after  the  loss  of  Briseis.  Homer.  11.  1. 
- The  wife  of  Deion  of  Amyclas. 

DiOmEdes,  a  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle, 
was  king  of  iEtolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He 
often  engaged  Hector  and  ASneas,  and  wounded 
"Venus  in  the  arm,  and  obtained  much  military 
glory.  He  went  with  Ulysses  to  steal  the  Pal¬ 
ladium  from  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  Troy, 
and  assisted  in  murdering  Rhesus,  king  of 
Thrace,  and  carrying  awmy  his  horses.  At  his 
return  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  he  lost  his  way 
iu  the  darkness  of  night,  and  landed  in  Attica, 
where  his  companions  plundered  the  country, 
and  lost  the  Trojan  Palladium.  During  his 
long  absence,  his  wife  Hi  giale  forgot  her  mar¬ 
riage  vows,  and  prostituted  herself  to  Cornttes, 
one  of  her  servants.  This  lasciviousness  of 
the  queen  wras  attributed  by  some  to  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  Venus,  whom  Diomedes  had  se¬ 
verely  wounded  in  a  battle  before  Troy.  The 
infidelity  of  rEgiale  was  highly  displeasing  to 
Diomedes.  He  resolved  to  abandon  his  native 
country  which  was  the  seat  of  his  disgrace, 
and  the  attempts  of  his  wTife  to  take  away  his 
life,  according  to  some  accounts,  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  hasten  his  departure.  He 
came  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  has  beea 
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called  Magna  Graecia,  where  ne  built  a  city, 
which  he  called  Argyrippa,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Daunus,  the  king  of  the  country. 
He  died  there  in  extreme  old  age,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  tradition,  he  perished  by  the 
hand  of  his  father-in-law.  His  death  was 
greatly  lamented  by  his  companions,  who  in 
the  excess  of  their  grief  were  changed  into 
birds  resembling  swans.  These  birds  took 
Hight  into  a  neighbouring  island  in  the  Adriatic, 
and  became  remarkable  for  the  tameness  with 
which  they  approached  the  Greeks,  and  for 
the  horror  with  which  they  shunned  all  other 
nations.  They  are  called  the  birds  of  Dio 
medes.  Altars  were  raised  to  Diomedes,  as 
to  a  god,  one  of  which  Strabo  mentions  at 
Timavus.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  243,  &c. — Ovid. 
Met.  14,  fab.  10. — Apollod.  1,  c.  8.  1.  3,  c.  7. 
— Hygin.  fab.  97,  112,  &  113.—  Pant.  2,  c.  30. 

- A  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and  Cy- 

rene,  who  fed  his  horses  with  human  flesh. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  de¬ 
stroy  them,  and  accordingly  the  hero,  at¬ 
tended  with  some  of  his  friends,  attacked 
Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to  be  devoured  to  his 
own  horses,  which  he  had  fed  so  barbarously. 

Biod,  4. — Pans.  3,  c.  18. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5. - 

A  friend  of  Alcibiades.  Plat,  in  Alcib. - A 

grammarian. 

^  DiOjiEdon,  an  Athenian  general,  &c. 

Thucyd.  8,  c.  19. - A  man  of  Cyzicus,  in  the 

interest  of  Artaxerxes.  C.  Nep.  in  Ep. 

Dion,  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparinus,  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  power  and  abilities.  He  was  re¬ 
lated  to  Dionysius,  and  often  advised  him  to¬ 
gether  with  the  philosopher  Plato,  who  at  his 
request  had  come  to  reside  at  the  tyrant’s 
court,  to  lay  aside  the  supreme  power.  His 
great  popularity  rendered  him  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  tyrant,  who  banished  him  to 
Greece,  there  he  collected  a  numerous  force, 
and  resolved  to  free  his  country  from  tyranny. 

1  his  he  easily  effected  on  account  of  his  un¬ 
common  popularity.  He  entered  the  port  of 
Syracuse  only  in  two  ships,  and  in  three  days 
reduced  under  his  power  an  empire,  which  had 
already  subsisted  for  50  years,  and  which  was 
guarded  by  50u  ships  of  war,  and  100,000 
foot,  and  10,000  horse.  The  tyrant  fled  to 
Corinth,  and  Dion  kept  the  power  in  his  own 
hands,  fearful  of  the  aspiring  ambition  of  some 
of  the  friends  of  Dionysius.  He  was  shame¬ 
fully  betrayed  and  murdered  by  one  of  his 
familiar  friends,  called  Callicrates,  or  Calli- 
pus,  354  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
55th  year  of  his  age,  and  four  years  after  his 
return  from  Feloponuesus.  His  death  was 
universally  lamented  by  the  Syracusans,  and  a 

monument  raised  to  his  memory.  Diod.  16. _ 

C.  A  ep,  in  vita.— - A  town  of  Macedonia. 

Pans.  9,  c.  56.  -Cassius,  a  native  of  Nicaea 
in  Bithynia.  His  father’s  name  was  Aproni- 
anus.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest  offices  of 
state  in  the  Roman  empire  by  Pertinax,  ana 
his  three  successors.  He  was  naturally  fond 
of  study,  and  he  improved  himself  by  un¬ 
wearied  application.  He  was  ten  years  in  col- 
ksung  ma'm  iais  lor  an  Mstory  of  Rome,  which 
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he  made  public  in  80  books,  after  a  laborious 
employment  of  1 2  years  in  composing  it.  This 
valuable  history  began  with  the  arrival  of 
TEneas  in  Italy,  down  to  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander  Severus.  The  34  first  books 
are  totally  lost,  the  20  following  are  mutilated, 
and  fragments  are  all  that  we  possess  of  the 
last  20.  In  the  compilation  of  his  extensive 
history.  Dion  proposed  to  himself  Thucydides 
for  a  model ;  but  he  is  not  perfectly  happy  in 
his  imitation.  His  style  is  pure  and  elegant, 
and  his  narrations  are  judiciously  managed, 
and  his  reflec  tions  learned ;  but  upon  the 
whole  lie  is  credulous,  and  the  bigoted  slave 
of  partiality,  satire,  and  flattery.  He  inveighs 
against  the  republican  principles  of  Brutus  and 
Cicero,  and  extols  the  cause  of  Caesar.  Se¬ 
neca  is  the  object  of  his  satire,  and  he  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  debauched  and  licentious  in  his 
morals.  Dion  flourished  about  the  230th  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Reimarus,  2  vol.  fob  Hamb. 

1750. - A  famous  Christian  writer,  sumamed 

Chrysostom,  &c. 

DiOnea,  a  surname  of  Venus,  supposed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

DiOne,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Dereus  tmd 
Dons.  She  was  mother  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter, 
according  to  Homer  and  others.  Hesiod,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  Venus  a  different  origin.  [Vid 
Penns.]  Virg.  3.— JEn.  v.  19.— Homer.  It.  5, 
v.  381.— Stat.  1. — Sylv.  1,  v.  86. 

Dionysia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
among  the  Greeks.  Their  form  and  solemnity 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt 
by  a  certain  Melampus,  and  if  we  admit  that 
Bacchus  is  the  same  as  Isis,  the  Dionysia  of 
the  Greeks  are  the  same  as  festivals  celebrated 
by  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  They 
were  observed  at  Athens  with  more  splendour 
and  ceremouious  superstition  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Greece.  The  years  were  numbered  by 
their  celebration,  the  Arclion  assisted  at  the 
solemnity,  and  the  priests  that  officiated  were 
honoured  with  the  most  dignified  seats  at  the 
public  games.  At  first  they  were  celebrated 
with  great  simplicity,  and  the  time  was  con¬ 
secrated  to  mirth.  It  was  then  usual  to  bring 
a  vessel  of  wine  adorned  with  a  vine  branch 
after  which  followed  a  goat,  basket  of  figs’ 
and  the  ipaXkoi.  The  worshippers  imitated  in 
then  dress  and  actions  the  poetical  fictions 
concerning  Bacchus.  They  clothed  themselves 
m  fawns’  skins,  fine  linen,  and  mitres ;  they 
earned  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  and  flutes,  and 
crowned  themselves  with  garlands  of  ivy,  vine, 
nr  &c.  Some  imitated  Silenus,  Pan,  and  the 
Sa.yrs,  by  the  uncouth  manner  of  their  dress 
and  their  fantastical  m  Dtions.  Some  rode  upon 
asses  and  others  drove  the  goats  to  slaughter 
for  tti 3  sacrifice.  In  this  manner  both  sexes 
joined  m  the  solemnity,  and  ran  about  the  hills 
and  country,  nodding  their  heads,  dancing  in 
ridiculous  postures,  and  filling  the  air  with 
hideous  shrieks  and  shouts,  and  crying  aloud 
Rvoe  i  'Her he  !  lot  Io  !  Evoe  !  Iacche  !  Io  Bac- 
che  !  Evohe  !  V  ith  such  solemnities  were 
the  festivals  of  Bacchus  celebrated  by  th* 


Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians.  In  one 
of  these  there  followed  a  lumber  of  persons 
carrying  sacred  vessels,  one  of  which  con¬ 
tained  water.  After  these  came  a  select  num¬ 
ber  of  noble  virgins  carrying  little  baskets  of 
gold  filled  with  all  sorts  of  fruit.  This  was 
the  most  mysterious  part  of  the  solemnity. 
Serpents  were  sometimes  put  in  the  baskets, 
and  by  their  wreathing  and  crawling  out  they 
amused  and  astonished  the  beholders.  After 
the  virgins  followed  a  company  of  men  carry¬ 
ing  poles,  at  the  end  of  which  were  fastened 
<pa\\oi.  The  heads  of  these  men,  who  were 
called  <paXXo<popoi,  were  crowned  with  ivy  and 
violets,  and  their  faces  covered  with  other 
herbs.  They  marched  singing  songs  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  festivals  called  cpaXXiKa  acr- 
fiara.  Next  to  the  (paXXoQopoi  followed  the 
iSixpaXXoi  in  women’s  apparel,  with  white 
striped  garments  reaching  to  the  ground  ;  their 
heads  were  decked  with  garlands,  and  on  their 
hands  they  wore  gloves  composed  of  flowers. 
Their  gestures  and  actions  were  like  those  of  a 
drunken  man.  Besides  these,  there  were  a 
number  of  persons  called  Xacvcxpopoi,  who  car¬ 
ried  the  Xikvov  or  mystical  van  of  Bacchus  : 
without  their  attendance  none  of  the  festivals 
of  Bacchus  were  celebrated  with  due  solem¬ 
nity,  and  on  that  account  the  god  is  often 
called  Xikvitjjq.  Jhe  festivals  of  Bacchus 
were  almost  innumerable.  The  name  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  Dionysia  apxaiwTtpa 
at  Limn®  in  Attica.  The  chief  persons  that 
officiated  were  fourteen  womeu  called  yepaipca 
venerable.  They  were  appointed  by  one  of  the 
arelions,  and  before  their  appointment  they 
solemnly  took  an  oath  before  the  arclion  or  his 
wife,  that  their  body  was  free  from  all  pol¬ 
lution. - The  greater  Dionysia,  sometimes 

called  a.'Tuca  or  ra  Kar  a^v,  as  being  cele¬ 
brated  within  the  city,  were  the  most  famous. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding. - The  less  Dionysia,  sometimes 

called  ra  Kar  aypovg,  because  celebrated  in 
the  country,  or  Xijvaia  from  Xyvog  a  wine  press, 
were  to  all  appearance  a  preparation  for  the 
greater  festivals.  They  were  celebrated  in  au¬ 
tumn. - The  Dionysia  (3pavpiovia  observed 

at  Brauron  in  Attica  were  a  scene  of  lewdness, 
extravagance,  and  debauchery. - The  Dio¬ 

nysia  vvKTrfXia  were  observed  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  honour  of  Bacchus  Nyctelius.  It  was 
unlawful  to  reveal  whatever  was  seen  or  done 

during  the  celebration. - The  Dionysia  called 

wficnpayia,  because  human  victims  were  offered 
to  the  god,  or  because  the  priests  imitated  the 
ecavig  of  raw  Jiesii,  were  celebrated  with  much 
solemnity.  The  priests  pat  serpents  in  their 
hair,  and  by  the  wildness  of  their  looks  and 
the  oddity  of  their  actions  they  feigned  in¬ 
sanity. - The  Dionysia  cipicadiKa  were  yearly 

observed  in  Arcadia,  and  the  children  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  music  of  Bhiloxenus  and 
Timotheus  were  introduced  in  a  theatre,  wheTe 
they  celebrated  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  by 
tertaining  the  spectators  with  songs,  dances, 
d  different  exhibitions.  There  were  besides 
tsej  others  of  inferior  note.  There  was  also 
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one  observed  e  -iry  three  years,  called  Dio* 
uysia  rpitrypiKa,  and  it  is  said  that  Bacchus 
instituted  it  himself  in  commemoration  of  his 
Indian  expedition,  in  which  he  spent  three 
years.  There  is  also  another,  celebrated  every 
fifth  year,  as  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  of 

Aristophanes. - All  these  festivals  in  honour 

of  the  god  of  wine  were  celebrated  by  the 
Greeks  with  great  licentiousness,  and  they 
contributed  much  to  the  corruption  of  morals 
in  all  ranks  of  people.  They  were  also  intro¬ 
duced  into  Tuscany,  and  from  thence  to  Home. 
Among  the  Romans  both  sexes  promiscuously 
joined  in  the  celebration  during  the  darkness 
of  night.  The  drunkenness,  the  debauchery, 
and  impure  actions  and  indulgences,  which 
soon  prevailed  at  the  solemnity,  called  aloud 
for  the  interference  of  the  senate,  and  the  con¬ 
suls,  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus  and  Q.  Martius 
Philippus,  made  a  strict  examination  concern¬ 
ing  the  propriety  and  superstitious  forms  of 
the  Bacchanalia.  'The  disorder  and  pollution, 
which  was  practised  with  impunity  by  no  less 
than  7,000  votaries  oL-either  sex,  was  beheld 
with  horror  and  astonishment  by  the  consuls, 
and  the  Bacchanalia  were  for  ever  banished 
from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  They 
were  again  reinstituted  there  in  length  of  time, 
but  not  with  such  licentiousness  as  before. 
Eurip.  in  Baer, — Virg.  2En.  11,  v.  737. — Dwd. 
4. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  533.  1.  4,  v.  391.  1.  6, 
v.  587. 

DionYsiadf.s,  two  small  islands  near  Crete. 

- Festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Paus.  3, 

c.  13. 

Dionysias,  a  fountain.  Paris.  4,  c.  36. 

Dionysides,  a  tragic  poet  of  Tarsus. 

Dion YsiodOrus,  a  famous  geometer.  Plin. 

2,  c.  109. - A  Boeotian  historian.  Diod.  15. 

- A  Tarentine,  who  obtained  a  prize  at 

Olympia  in  the  100th  Olympiad. 

DionYsion,  a  temple  of  Bacchus  in  Attica. 
Pans.  1,  c.  43. 

DionYsipolis,  a  town  of  Thrace.  Mela, 
2,  c.  2.  _ 

Dionysius  1st,  or  the  elder,  was  son  of 
Hermocrates.  He  signalized  himself  in  the 
wars  which  the  Syracusans  carried  on  against 
the  Carthaginians,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  power  lodged  in  his  hands,  he  made  him¬ 
self  absolute  at  Syracuse.  To  strengthen  him¬ 
self  in  his  usurpation  and  acquire  popularity, 
he  increased  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  re¬ 
called  those  that  had  been  banished.  He 
vowed  eternal  enmity  against  Carthage,  and 
experienced  various  success  in  his  wars  against 
that  republic.  He  was  ambitious  of  being 
thought  a  poet,  and  his  brother  Theodoras  was 
commissioned  to  go  to  Olympia,  and  repeat 
there  some  verses  in  his  name,  with  other 
competitors,  for  the  poetical  prizes.  His  ex¬ 
pectations  were  frustrated,  and  his  poetry  was 
received  with  groans  and  hisses.  He  was  not, 
however,  so  unsuccessful  at  Athens,  where  a 
poetical  prize  was  publicly  adjudged  to  one  of 
his  compositions.  This  victory  gave  him  mere 
pleasure  than  all  the  victories  he  had  ever  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  field  of  battle.  His  tyranny  *nd 
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cruelty  at  home  rendered  him  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  he  became  so  suspi¬ 
cious,  that  lie  never  admitted  his  wife,  or  chil¬ 
dren  to  his  private  apartments  without  a  pre¬ 
vious  examination  of  their  garments.  He 
never  trusted  his  head  to  a  barber,  but  always 
burnt  his  beard.  He  made  a  subterraneous  cave 
in  a  rock,  said  to  be  still  extant,  in  the  form 
of  a  human  ear,  which  measured  80  feet  in 
height,  and  250  in  length.  It  was  called  the 
ear  of  Dionysius.  The  sounds  of  this  subter¬ 
raneous  cave  were  all  necessarily  directed  to 
one  common  tympanum,  which  had  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  an  adjoining  room,  where  Dio 
nysius  spent  the  greatest  part  of  Ins  time,  to 
hear  whatever  was  said  by  those  whom  bis 
suspicion  and  cruelty  had  confined  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  above.  The  artists  that  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  this  cave  were  all  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  for  fear  of  their 
revealing  to  what  purposes  a  work  of  such  un¬ 
common  construction  was  to  be  appropriated. 
His  impiety  and  sacrilege  were  as  conspicuous 
as  his  susnicious  credulity.  He  took  a  golden 
mantle  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  observing 
that  the  son  of  Saturn  had  too  warm  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  summer,  and  too  cold  for  the  winter, 
and  he  placed  one  of  wool  instead.  He  also 
robbed  AEscuIapius  of  his  golden  beard,  and 
plundered  the  temple  of  Proserpine.  He  died 
of  an  indigestion  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C.  368,  after  a  reign  of  38  years.  Authors 
are  divided  about  the  manner  of  his  death, 
and  some  are  of  opinion  that  lie  died  a  violent 
death.  Some  suppose  that  this  tyrant  invented 
the  catapulta,  an  engine  which  proved  of  infi¬ 
nite  service  for  the  discharging  of  showers  of 
darts  and  stones  in  the  time  of  a  siege.  Diod. 
13,  14,  &c. — Justin.  20.  c.  1,  &.C. — Xenorph. 
Hist.  Grac. — C.  Nej).  Timol. — Plut.  in  Dim. 

- The  second  of  that  name,  surnamed  the 

younger,  was  son  of  Dionysius  the  1st,  by 
Doris.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  and  by  the  advice  of  Dion  his  brother- 
in-law,  he  invited  the  philosopher  Plato  to  his 
court,  under  whom  he  studied  for  a  while. 
The  philosopher  advised  him  to  lay  aside  the 
supreme  power,  and  in  his  admonitions  he  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Dion.  Dionysius  refused 
to  consent,  and  soon  after  Plato  was  seized, 
and  Dion,  on  account  of  his  great  popularity, 
was  severely  abused,  and  his  wife  given  in 
marriage  to  another.  Such  a  violent  behaviour 
was  highly  resented.  Dion,  who  was  ba¬ 
nished,  collected  some  forces  in  Greece,  and 
in  three  days  rendered  himself  master  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrant  B.  C.  35 7. 
f"  Vid.  Dim.~\  Dionysius  retired  to  Locri,  where 
lie  behaved  with  the  greatest  oppression,  and 
was  ejected  by  the  citizens.  He  recovered  Sy¬ 
racuse  ten  years  after  hi3  expulsion,  but  his 
triumph  was  short;  and  the  Corinthians,  under 
-  the  conduct  of  Timoleon,  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  city.  He  fled  to  Corinth,  where 
to  support  himself  he  kept  a  school,  as  Cicero 
observes,  that  he  might  still  continue  to  be  a 
tyrant ;  and  as  lie  could  not  command  over 
men  he  might  still  exercise  his  power  over 
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boys.  It  is  said  that  ho  died  from  an  excew 
of  joy  when  he  heard  that  a  tragedy  of  his  own 
composition  had  been  rewarded  with  a  poetical 
prize.  Dionysius  was  as  cruel  as  his  father, 
but  lie  did  not,  like  him,  possess  the  art  of 
retaining  bis  power.  This  was  seen  and  re¬ 
marked  by  the  old  man,  who,  when  he  saw 
bis  son  attempting  to  debauch  the  wives  of 
r*ome  ol  bis  subjects  asked  him  with  the  greatest 
indignation,  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  his 
having  acted  so  brutal  a  part  in  his  youngec 
days  ?  No,  answered  the  son,  because  you 
were  not  the  son  of  a  king.  Well,  my  son, 
replied  the  old  man,  never  slialt  thou  be  the 
father  of  a  king.  Justin.  21,  c.  1,  2,  &c„ — 
Died.  15,  kc.—tfJian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  8.—QumtU.8, 
c*  d. — C.  Nep.  in  Dim. — Cic.  Tvsc.  5,  c.  2. 

- An  historian  of  Halicarnasstis,  who  left  his 

country,  and  came  to  reside  at  Rome,  that 
lie  might  carefully  study  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  whose  compositions  treated  of 
the  Roman  history.  He  made  acquaintance 
with  all  the  learned  of  the  age,  and  derived 
much  information  from  their  company  and  con¬ 
versation.  After  an  unremitted  application 
during  24  years,  lie  gave  to  the  world  Ins  Ro¬ 
man  antiquities  in  20  books,  of  which  only  the 
11  first  are  now  extant,  nearly  containing  the 
account  of  312  years.  His  composition  has 
been  greatly  valued  by  the  ancients  as  well  as 
the  moderns,  for  the  easiness  of  his  style,  the 
fidelity  of  his  chronology,  and  the  judicious¬ 
ness  of  his  remarks  and  criticisms.  Like  a 
faithful  historian,  lie  never  mentioned  any 
thing  but  what  was  authenticated,  and  totally 
disregarded  the  fabulous  traditions  which  fill  and 
disgrace  the  pages  of  both  his  predecessors  and 
followers.  To  the  character  of  the  elegunt 
historian  Dionysius  also  added  that  of  the  elo¬ 
quent  orator,  the  critic,  and  the  politician,  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  treatises.  He  lived  during 
the  Augustan  age,  and  came  to  Rome  about  30 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Oxford,  2  vol. 
fol.  1704,  and  that  of  Reiske,  6  vols.  8vo. 

Lips.  1774. - A  tyrant  of  Heracleain  Pontus 

in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the 
death  of  the  conqueror  and  of  Perdiccas,  lie 
married  Amestris,  the  niece  of  king  Darius, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  was  of 
such  an  uncommon  corpulence  that  he  never 
exposed  his  person  in  public,  and  when  he 
gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  he  always 
placed  himself  in  a  chair  which  was  conve¬ 
niently  made  to  hide  his  face  and  person  from 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  When  he  was 
asleep,  it  was  impossible  to  awake  him  with¬ 
out  boring  his  flesh  with  pins.  He  died  in  the 
55th  year  of  his  age.  As  his  reign  was  re¬ 
markable  for  mildness  and  popularity,  his 
death  was  severely  lamented  by  his  subjects. 
He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  his  widow  queen  regent. - A  sur¬ 
name  of  Bacchus. - A  disciple  of  Chaeremon. 

- A  native  of  Chalcis,  who  wrote  a  hook 

entitled  ktktuq,  or  the  origins  of  cities. - A 

commander  of  the  Ionian  fleet  against  the  Per¬ 
sians,  who  went  to  plunder  Phoenicia.  Hero- 
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aot.  6,  c.  17. - A  general  of  Antioclius  Hie- 

rax. - A  philosopher  of  Heraclea,  disciple  to 

Zeno.  He  starved  himself  to  death,  B.  C. 

279,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  Diog. - 

An  epic  poet  of  Mitylene. - A  sophist  of 

Pergamus.  Strab.  13. - A  writer  in  the  Au¬ 

gustan  age,  called  Penegetes.  He  wrote  a  geo¬ 
graphical  treatise  in  Greek  hexameters,  still 
extant.  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  is  that 
of  Henry  Stephens,  4to.  1577,  with  the  Scho¬ 
lia,  and  that  of  Hill,  8vo.  Lond.  1688. - A 

Christian  writer,  A.  D.  492,  called  Areopagi- 
tica.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 

Antwerp,  2  vols.  fol.  1634. - The  music- 

master  of  Epaminondas.  C.  Nep. - A  cele¬ 
brated  critic.  [Fid.  Longinus.^ - A  rhetori¬ 
cian  of  Magnesia. - A  Messenian  madman, 

&c.  Plut.  in  Alex. - A  native  of  Thrace, 

generally  called  the  Rhodian,  because  he  lived 
there.  He  wrote  some  grammatical  treatises 

and  commentaries,  B.  C.  64.  Slrab.  14. - 

A  painter  of  Colophon. 

Diophanes,  a  man  who  joined  Peloponnesus 

to  the  Achaean  league.  Pans.  8,  c.  30. - A 

rhetorician  intimate  with  Tib.  Gracchus.  Pint, 
in  Gracch. 

DiOphantus,  an  Athenian  general  of  the 
Greek  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  Nec* 

tanebus,  king  of  Egypt.  Diod.  16. - -A 

Greek  orator  of  Mitylene,  preceptor  to  Tib. 
Gracchus.  Cic.  in  Brut. - A  native  of  Alex¬ 

andria  in  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  13 
books  of  arithmetical  questions,  of  which  six 
are  still  extant,  the-  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  in  folio,  Tolosse,  1670. 

Diopoenus,  a  noble  sculptor  of  Crete.  Plin. 
36,  c.  4. 

Diopoi.is,  a  name  given  to  Cabira,  a  town 
of  Paphlagonia,  by  Pompey.  Strab.  12. 

DiOres,  a  friend  of  Aeneas,  killed  by '1  ur- 
nus.  He  had  engaged  in  the  games  exhibited 
by  iEneas  on  his  father’s  tomb  in  Sicily.  Virg. 
JEn.  5,  v.  297.  1.  12,  v.  509. 

Dioryetus,  a  place  of  Acamania.  Plin.  4, 
c.  1. 

DioscorIdks,  a  native  of  Cilicia,  who  was 
physician  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or  lived, 
as  some  suppose,  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was 
originally  a  soldier,  but  afterwards  he  applied 
himself  to  study,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 

Saracenus,  fol.  Frankof.  1598. - A  man  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  republic  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon. - A  nephew  of  Antigonus.  Diod.  19. 

- A  Cyprian,  blind  of  one  eye,  in  the  age  of 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus. - A  disciple  of  Iso¬ 
crates. - An  astrologer,  sent  ambassador  by 

J.  Caesar  to  Achillas,  &c.  Cots.  bell.  Civ.  3,  c. 
109. 

Dioscuri,  or  Sons  of  Jupiter,  a  name  given  to 
Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  festivals  in 
their  honour,  called  Dioscuri  a,  celebrated  by 
the  people  of  Corcyra,  and  chiefly  by  the  La¬ 
cedemonians.  They  were  observed  with 
much  jovial  festivity.  The  people  made  a  free 
use  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted  them¬ 
selves  with  sports,  of  which  wrestling  matches 
always  made  a  part. 


Diospage,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia.  Phn. 

6,  c.  26. 

Diospolis,  or  Thee.®,  a  famous  city  of 
Egypt,  formerly  called  Hecatompylos.  Vid. 
Thebae. 

-  DiotTme,  a  woman  who  gave  lectures  upon 
philosophy,  which  Socrates  attended.  Pint, 
in  Symp. 

DiotImus,  an  Athenian  skilled  in  maritime 
affairs,  &c.  Polyoen.  5. - A  stoic  who  flou¬ 

rished  85  B.  C. 

Diotrephes,  an  Athenian  officer,  &c.  Thu 
cyd.  3,  c.  75. 

Dioxippe,  one  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod.  2, 

c.  1. 

Dioxippus,  a  soldier  of  Alexander,  who 
killed  one  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  a  fury,  &c. 

JElian. - An  Athenian  boxer,  &c.  Diod.  17. 

- A.  Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  9, 

v.  574. 

Dip®®,  a  place  of  Peloponnesus,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Arcadians  and 
Spartans.  Herodot.  9,  c.  35. 

DirHli.AS,  a  man  sent  to  Rhodes  by  the 
Spartans  to  destroy  the  Athenian  faction  there. 

Diod.  14. - A  governor  of  Babylon  in  the 

interest  of  Antigonus.  Id.  18. - An  histo¬ 

rian. 

DIphIlus,  an  Athenian  general,  A.  U.C. 

311. - An  architect  so  slow  in  finishing  his 

works  that  Dipkilo  tardiar  became  a  proverb. 

Cic.  adfratr.  3. - A  tragic  writer. 

DifhorIdas,  one  of  the  Epliori  at  Sparta. 
Pint,  in  Ages. 

Dipcsn®,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c. 

cy  4 

jl  • 

Dipolis,  a  name  given  to  Lemnos,  as  having 
two  cities,  Hepliaestia  and  Myrina. 

Dipsas,  a  river  of  Cilicia  flowing  from  mount 
Taurus.  Lucan.  8,  v.  255. 

Dir®,  the  daughter  of  Acheron  and  Nox, 
who  persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Furies,  and  some  suppose 
that  they  are  called  Furies  in  hell,  Harpies  on 

I  earth,  and  Dirae  in  heaven.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v. 
473.  1.  8,  v.  701. 

Dirce,  a  woman  whom  Lycus,  king  of 
Thebes,  married  after  he  had  divorced  An- 
tiope.  When  Antiope  became  pregnant  by 
Jupiter,  Dirce  suspected  her  husband  of  infi  ¬ 
delity  to  her  bed,  and  imprisoned  Antiope, 
whom  she  tormented  with  the  greatest  cru¬ 
elty.  Antiope  escaped  from  her  confinement, 
and  brought  forth  Ampliion  and  Zethus  on 
mount  Citheron.  When  these  children  were 
informed  of  the  cruelties  to  which  their  mo¬ 
ther  had  been  exposed,  they  besieged  Thebes, 
put  Lycus  to  death,  and  tied  the  cruel  Dirce 
to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
over  rocks  and  precipices,  and  exposed  her  to 
the  most  poignant  pains,  till  the  gods  pitied 
her  fate,  and  changed  her  into  a  fountain,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Antiope  was  mother  to  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus,  before  she  was  confined  and 
exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  Dirce.  [  Vid.  Atr 
phion,  Antiope .]  Propert.  3,  el.  15,  v.  37 «-  - 
Paus.  9,  c.  26. — i Elian .  V.  II.  12,  c.  57. 
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UiRCENVA,  a  cold  fountain  of  Spain  near 
Bilbilis.  Martial.  1,  ep.  50. 

Dirphia,  a  surname  of  Juno. 

Dis,  a  god  of  tlie  Gauls,  the  same  as  Pluto 
the  god  of  hell.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  sup¬ 
posed  themselves  descended  from  that  deity. 
Cces.  bell.  G .  6.- — Tacit.  4.  Hist.  c.  84. 

Discordia,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter  of 
Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Parcas,  and 
Death.  She  was  driven  from  heaven  by  Ju¬ 
piter,  because  she  sowed  dissensions  among 
the  gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  continual  quar¬ 
rels.  When  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  The¬ 
tis  were  celebrated,  the  goddess  of  discord  was 
not  invited,  and  this  seeming  neglect  so  in i- 
tated  her  that  she  threw  an  apple  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  gods  with  the  in¬ 
scription  of  detur  pulchriori.  This  apple  was 
the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite 
misfortunes  to  the  Greeks.  [  Vid.  Paris.]  She 
is  represented  with  a  pale  ghastly  look,  her 
garment  is  tom,  her  eyes  sparkle  with  fire,  and 
in  her  bosom  she  holds  a  dagger  concealed. 
Her  head  is  generally  entwined  with  serpents, 
and  she  is  attended  by  Bellona.  She  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  cause  cf  all  the  dissensions 
which  arise  upon  earth,  public  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  702. — Hesiod.  Theogn. 
225. — Petronius. 

Dithyrambus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus, 
whence  the  hymns  sung  in  his  honour  were 
called  Dithyrambics.  Horat.  4,  od.  2. 

Dittani,  a  people  of  Spain. 

Divi,  a  name  chiefly  appropriated  to  those 
who  were  made  gods  after  death,  such  as  he¬ 
roes  and  warriors,  or  the  Lares  and  Penates, 
and  other  domestic  gods. 

Divitiacus,  one  of  the  JEdui,  intimate  with 
Caesar.  Cic.  1 ,  de  div. 

Dium,  a  towui  of  Euboea,  where  there  are 
hot  baths.  Plin.  31,  c.  2. 

Divus  Finius,  a  god  of  the  Sabines,  wor¬ 
shipped  also  at  Rome.  Dionys. 

Diyllus,  an  Athenian  historian.  Diod.  16. 
- A  statuary.  Pans.  10,  c.  13  1 

Doberes,  a  people  of  Paeonia.  Herodot.  5, 
c.  16. 

DocIlis,  a  gladiator  at  Rome,  mentioned  by 
Horat.  1,  ep.  18,  v.  19. 

Dociaius,  a  man  of  Tarentum,  deprived  of 
his  military  dignity  by  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas, 
for  indulging  himself  with  hot  baths.  Poly  am. 

4. - An  officer  of  Ardgonus.  Diod.  19. - 

An  officer  of  Perdiccas,  taken  by  Antigonus. 
Id.  18.  _ 

Dod5na,  a  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epirus, 
or,  according  to  others,  in  Thessaly.  There 
was  in  its  neighbourhood  a  celebrated  oracle  of 
Jupiter.  The  town  and  temple  of  the  god 
were  first  built  bv  Deucalion,  after  the  uni¬ 
versal  deluge.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the 
most  ancient  oracle  of  all  Greece,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  men¬ 
tioned  by  Hemaotus,  it  was  lounded  by  a  dove 
Two  black  doves,  as  he  relates,  took  their 
flight  from  the  city  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one 
of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am¬ 
mon,  and  the  other  to  Dodona,  where  with  a 
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human  voice  they  acquainted  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  that  Jupiter  had  consecrated 
the  ground,  which  in  future  would  give  ora¬ 
cles.  The  extensive  gruve  which  surrounded  Ju 
piter’s  temple  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  oracles  were  frequently  delivered 
by  the  sacred  oaks,  and  the  doves  which  in¬ 
habited  the  place.  This  fabulous  tradition  of 
the  oracular  power  of  the  doves  is  explained 
by  Herodotus,  who  observes  that  some  Phoeni¬ 
cians  carried  away  two  priestesses  from  Egypt, 
one  of  which  went  to  fix  her  residence  at  Do¬ 
dona,  where  the  oracle  was  established.  It 
may  further  be  observed  that  the  fable  might 
have  been  founded  upon  the  double  meaning 
of  the  word  i rtXuat,  which  signifies  doves,  in 
most  parts  of  Greece,  while  in  the  dialect  of 
the  Epirots  it  implies  old  women.  In  ancient 
times  the  oracles  were  delivered  by  the  mur¬ 
muring  of  a  neighbouring  fountain,  but  the 
custom  wras  afterwards  changed.  Large  ket¬ 
tles  were  suspended  in  the  air  near  a  brazen 
statue,  which  held  a  lash  in  his  hand.  When 
the  wind  blew  strong,  the  statue  was  agitated, 
and  struck  against  one  of  the  kettles,  which 
communicated  the  motion  to  all  the  rest,  and 
raised  that  clattering  and  discordant  din 
which  continued  for  a  while,  and  from  which 
the  artifice  of  the  priests  drew  their  predic¬ 
tions.  Some  suppose  that  the  noise  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  shaking  of  the  leaves  and  boughs 
of  an  old  oak,  which  the  superstition  of  tlie 
people  frequently  consulted,  and  from  which 
they  pretended  to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be 
observed  with  more  probability  that  the  oracles 
were  delivered  by  the  priests,  who,  by  artfully 
concealing  themselves  behind  the  oaks,  gave 
occasion  to  the  superstitious  multitude  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  trees  were  endowed  with  the 
power  of  prophecy.  As  the  ship  Argo  was 
built  with  some  of  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  there 
were  some  beams  which  gave  oracles  to  the 
Argonauts,  and  warned  them  against  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  calamity.  Within  the  forest  of  Do¬ 
doma  there  was  a  stream  and  a  fountain  of  cool 
water,  which  had  the  power  of  lighting  a  torch 
as  soon  as  it  touched  it.  This  fountain  was 
totally  dry  at  noon  day,  and  was  restored  to  its 
full  course  at  midnight,  from  which  time  till 
the  following  noon  it  began  to  decrease,  and 
at  the  usual  hour  was  again  deprived  of  i(9 
waters.  The  oracles  of  Dodona  were  gene¬ 
rally  delivered  by  women.  [  Vid.  Dodonides.\ 
Plin.  2,  c.  103. — Herodot.  2,  c.  57. — Mela,  2, 
c.  3. — Homer.  Od.  14.  It.- -Pans.  7,  c.  21. — 
Strab.  17. — Plut.  in  Pyrrh. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

DodOnjeus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
Dodona. 

DodOne,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Europa. 

- A  fountain  in  the  forest  of  Dodona.  Vid. 

Dodona. 

DodOnides,  the  priestesses  who  gave  ora¬ 
cles  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  traditions,  the  temple  was  ori¬ 
ginally  inhabited  by  seven  daughters  of  Atlas, 
who  nursed  Bacchus.  Their  names  were  Am 
brosia,  Eudora,  Pasithoe,  Pytho,  Piexaure 
Coronis,  Tythe,  or  Tyche.  In  the  latter  age* 
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the  oraci©9  were  always  delivered  by  *bree  old  < 
women,  which  custom  was  tirst  established 
when  Jupiter  enjoyed  the  company  of  Dione, 
whom  he  permitted  to  receive  divine  honour  in 
his  temple  at  Dodona.  The  Boeotians  were 
the  only  people  of  Greece  who  received  the 
oracles  at  Dodona  from  men,  for  reasons  which 
Strabo,  1.  9,  fully  explains. 

Don,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Dola bella,  P.  Corn,  a  Roman  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  J. 
Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied  at  the  famous 
battles  at  Pharsalia,  Africa,  and  Munda.  He 
was  made  consul  by  his  patron,  though  M. 
Antony,  his  colleague,  opposed  it.  After  the 
death  of  J.  Caesar,  he  received  the  government 
of  Syria,  as  his  province.  Cassius  opposed 
his  views,  and  Dolabella,  for  violence,  and  for 
the  assassination  of  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar’s 
murderers,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  re¬ 
public  of  Rome.  He  was  besieged  by  Cassius 
in  Laodicea,  and  when  he  saw  that  all  was 
lost,  he  killed  himself,  in  the  27tli  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  of  a  small  stature,  which  gave 
occasion  to  his  father-in-law  to  ask  him  once, 
when  he  entered  his  house,  who  had  tied  him 

so  cleverly  to  his  sword? - A  proconsul  of 

Africa. - Another,  who  conquered  the  Gauls, 

Etrurians,  and  Boii,  at  the  lake  Vadimonis,  B.  C. 
283. - The  family  of  the  Dolabellee  distin¬ 

guished  themselves  at  Rome,  and  one  of 
them,  L.  Com.  conquered  Lusitania,  B.  C.  99. 

Doi.ichaon,  the  father  of  the  Hebrus,  &c. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  696. 

DolIche,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  6. - A  town  of  Syria, — of  Ma¬ 

cedonia.  Liv.  42,  c.  53. 

Do li us,  a  faithful  servant  of  Ulysses.  Horn. 
Od.  4,  v.  675. 

DolomEna,  a  country  of  Assyria.  Strab. 

16. 

Dolon,  a  Trojan  famous  for  his  swiftness. 
Being  sent  by  Hector  to  spy  the  Grecian  camp 
by  night,  he  was  seized  by  Diomedes  and 
Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealed  the  situation, 
schemes,  and  resolutions  of  his  countrymen, 
with  the  hopes  of  escaping  with  his  life.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Diomedes,  as  a  traitor. 
Homer,  II.  10,  v.  314. —  Virg.sEn.  12,  v.  349, 
&c. - A  poet.  Vid.  Susarion. 

Dolonci,  a  people  of  Thrace.  'Herodot.  6, 
c.  34. 

DolOpes,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  near  mount 
Pindus.  Peleus  reigned  there,  and  sent  them 
to  the  Trojan  war  under  Phoenix.  They  be¬ 
came  also  masters  of  Scyros,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  fond  of  migration. 
Strab.  9. — Plat,  in  Cimon. 

DolOpia,  the  country  of  the  Dolopes,  near 
Pindus,  through  which  the  Achelous  flowed. 

Doi.ops,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Menelaus.  Ho¬ 
mer.  II.  15,  v.  55. 

Domiducus,  a  god  who  presided  over  mar¬ 
riage. - Tuno  also  was  called  Domiduca,  from 

the  power  she  was  supposed  to  have  in  mar¬ 
riages. 


DomInYca,  a  daughter  of  Petroniu*,  who 
married  the  emperor  Valens. 

Domitia  lex  de  Religiohe,  was  enacted  bv 
Domitius  Alienobarbus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
650.  It  transferred  the  right  of  electing 
priests  from  the  college  to  the  people. 

Domitia  Long  in  a,  a  Roman  lady  who 
boasted  in  her  debaucheries.  She  was  the 
wife  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 

DomItianus,  Titus  Flavius,  son  of  Vespa¬ 
sian  and  Flavia  Domitilla,  made  himself  em¬ 
peror  of  Rome,  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Ti¬ 
tus,  whom,  according  to  some  accounts,  he 
destroyed  by  poison.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  promised  tranquillity  to  the  people,  but 
their  expectations  were  soon  frustrated.  Do¬ 
mitian  became  cruel,  and  gave  'way  to  inces¬ 
tuous  and  unnatural  indulgences.  He  com¬ 
manded  himself  to  be  called  God  and  Lord  in 
all  the  papers  which  were  presented  to  him. 
He  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in 
catching  flies  and  killing  them  with  a  bodkin, 
so  that  it  was  wittily  answered  by  Vibius  to  a 
person  who  asked  him  who  was  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  Nobody,  not  even  a  fly.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  Domitian  became  suspicious, 
and  his  anxieties  were  increased  by  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  astrologers,  but  still  move  poig¬ 
nantly  by  the  stings  of  remorse.  He  was  so 
distrustful,  even  when  alone,  that  round  the 
terrace  where  lie  usually  walked,  he  built  a 
wall  with  shining  stones,  that  from  them  he 
might  perceive,  as  in  a  looking  glass,  whether 
anybody  followed  him.  All  these  precautions 
were  unavailing ;  he  perished  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  the  18th  of  September,  A.  D.  96, 
in  tie  45th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  15tli  of 
his  reign.  He  was  the  last  of  the  12  Caesars. 
He  distinguished  himself  for  his  love  of  learu- 
ing',  and  in  a  little  treatise  which  he  wrote, 
upon  the  great  care  which  ought  to  be  taken 
of  the  hair  to  prevent  baldness,  he  displayed 
much  taste  and  elegance,  according  to  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  his  biographers.  After  his  death 
he  was  publicly  deprived  by  the  senate  of  all 
the  honours  which  had  been  profusely  heaped 
upon  him,  and  even  his  body  was  left  in  the 
open  aii,  without  the  honours  of  a  funeral. 
This  disgrace  might  proceed  from  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had  exposed  to 
terror  as  well  as  to  ridicule.  He  once  assem¬ 
bled  that  august  body  to  know  in  what  vessel 
a  turbot  might  be  most  conveniently  dressed. 
At  another  time  they  received  a  formal  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  feast,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
palace,  they  were  introduced  into  a  large 
gloomy  hall  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  with 
a  few  glimmering  tapers.  In  the  middle  was 
placed  a  number  of  coffins,  on  each  of  which 
•was  inscribed  the  name  of  some  one  of  the  in¬ 
vited  senators.  On  a  sudden  a  number  of 
men  burst  into  the  room,  clothed  in  black, 
with  drawn  swords  and  flaming  torches ;  and 
after  they  had  for  some  time  terrified  the 
guests,  they  permitted  them  to  retire.  Such 
were  the  amusements  and  cruelties  of  a  man, 
who  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign  was  looked 
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«p<m  u  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  re¬ 
storer  of  learning  and  liberty.  Suet,  in  vita. — 
Eutrop.  7. 

Domitii.la,  Flavia,  a  woman  who  married 
Vespasian,  by  whom  she  had  Titus  a  year  after 

her  marriage,  and  11  years  after  Domitian. - 

A  niece  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  by  whom 
she  was  banished. 

DomItius  Domitianus,  a  general  of  Dio¬ 
cletian  in  Egypt.  He  assumed  the  imperial  pur¬ 
ple  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  288,  and  supported 
the  dignity  of  emperor  for  about  two  years. 

lie  died  a  violent  death. - Lucius.  [Eid. 

/ Enobarbus .] - Cn.  iEnobarbus,  a  Roman 

consul,  who  conquered  Bituitus  the  Gaul,  and 
left  20,000  of  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle, 

and  took  3000  prisoners.- - A  grammarian  in 

the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 

virtues,  and  his  melancholy  disposition. - A 

Roman  who  revolted  from  Antony  to  Au¬ 
gustus.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
and  forced  Pompey  to  fight  by  the  mere  force 
of  his  ridicule. - The  father  of  Nero,  fa¬ 

mous  for  his  cruelties  and  debaucheries.  Suet, 
in  Her. - A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  con¬ 
quered  the  Allobroges.  Plut. - A  consul, 

during  whose  consulate,  peace  was  concluded 
with  Alexander  king  of  Epirus.  Liv.  8,  c.  17. 

- A  consul  under  Caligula.  He  wrote  some 

few  things,  now  lost. - A  Latin  poet,  called 

also  Marsus,  in  the  age  of  Horace.  He  wrote 

epigrams.  Ovid,  de  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  5. - 

Afer,  an  orator,  who  was  preceptor  to  Quinti¬ 
lian.  He  disgraced  his  talents  by  his  adula¬ 
tion,  and  by  practising  the  arts  of  an  informer, 
under  Tiberius  and  his  successors.  He  was 
made  a  consul  by  Nero  and  died  A.  D.  59. 

Allius  Donatus,  a  grammarian  who  flou¬ 
rished  A.  D.  353. 

Donilaus,  a  prince  of  Gallograecia,  who 
assisted  Pompey  with  300  horsemen,  against 
J.  Cfesar. 

DonUca,  a  mountain  of  Thrace.  Liv.  40, 
c.  57. 

DonYsa,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea, 
where  green  marble  is  found.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
125. 

Doracte,  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf. 

Dores,  the  inhabitants  of  Doris.  Vid.  Do- 
ris, 

Dori  and  Dorica,  a  part  of  Achaia  near 
Athens. 

DorIcus,  an  epithet  applied  not  only  to 
Doris,  but  to  all  the  Greeks  in  general.  Virg. 
jEn.  2,  v.  27. 

Dorienses,  a  people  of  Crete, — of  Cyrene. 

Dorieus,  a  son  of  Anaxandridas,  who  went 
with  a  colony  into  Sicily,  because  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  under  his  brother  at  home.  Herodot. 

5,  c.  42,  &c. — Pau$.  3,  c.  3  &  16,  &c. - A 

son  of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes.  Pans.  6,  c.  7. 

Dor  IRAS,  a  rich  Libyan  prince,  killed  in  the 
court  of  Cepheus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  4. 

Dorilaps,  a  general  of  the  great  Mithri- 
dates. 

Dorion,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  where 
Thamyras  the  musician  challenged  the  Muses 
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to  a  trial  of  skill.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  182. — Ph>» 

pert.  2,  el.  22,  v.  19. — Lucan.  6,  v.  352. 

Doris,  a  country  of  Greece,  between  Pliocis, 
Thessaly,  and  Acamania.  It  received  its  name 
from  Dorus  the  son  of  Deucalion,  who  made  a 
settlement  there.  It  was  called  Tetrapolis, 
from  the  four  cities  of  Pindus,  or  Dryopis, 
Erineum,  Cytineum,  Borium,  which  it  con¬ 
tained.  To  these  four  some  add  Lilaeum  and 
Carphia,  and  therefore  call  it  Hexapolis.  The 
name  of  Doris  has  been  common  to  many  parts 
of  Greece.  The  Dorians,  in  the  age  of  Deu¬ 
calion,  inhabited  Plithiotis,  which  they  ex¬ 
changed  for  Histimotis,  in  the  age  of  Dorus. 
From  thence  they  were  driven  by  the  Cad- 
means,  and  came  to  settle  near  the  town  of 
Pindus.  From  thence  they  passed  into  Dryopis, 
and  afterwards  into  Peloponnesus.  Hercules 
having  re-established  JEgimius  king  of  Plithiotis 
or  Doris,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  country 
by  the  Lapithas,  the  grateful  king  appointed 
Hyllus,  the  son  of  his  patron,  to  be  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  the  Heraclidae  marched  from  that 
part  of  the  country  to  go  to  recover  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  The  Dorians  sent  many  colonies  into 
different  places,  which  bore  the  same  name  as 
their  native  country.  The  most  famous  of  these 
is  Doris  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  Halicarnassus 
was  once  the  capital.  This  part  of  Asia  Minor 
was  called  Hexapolis,  and  afterwards  Pentapo- 
iis,  after  the  exclusion  of  Halicarnassus.  Strab. 

9,  &c. — Apollod.  2. — Herodot.  8,  c.  31. - A 

goddess  of  the  sea,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tetliys.  She  married  her  brother  Nereus,  by 
whom  she  had  50  daughters  called  Nereides. 
Her  name  is  often  used  to  express  the  sea  itself. 
Propen.  1,  el.  17,  v.  25. — Virg.  Eel.  10. — Hesiod. 

Theog. - A  woman  of  Locri,  whom  Dionysius 

the  elder,  of  Sicily,  married  the  same  day  with 
Aristomache.  Cic.  Tusc.  5. 

Doriscus,  a  place  of  Thrace  near  the  sea, 
where  Xerxes  numbered  his  forces.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  59. 

Dorium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Paus.  4, 
c.  33. - One  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod. 

Dorius,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor.  Paus. 
6,  c.  3. 

Dorsennus,  a  comic  poet  of  great  merit  in 
the  Augustan  age.  Plin.  14,  c.  13. — Horat.  2, 
ep.  10, 173. 

Dorso,  C.  Fabius,  a  Roman,  who,  when 
Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gauls,  is¬ 
sued  from  the  capitol,  which  was  then  be¬ 
sieged,  to  go  and  offer  a  sacrifice, which  was  to 
be  offered  on  mount  Quirinalis.  He  dressed 
himself  in  sacerdotal  robes,  and  carrying  on 
his  shoulders  the  statues  of  his  country  gods, 
passed  through  the  guards  of  the  enemy,  without 
betraying  the  least  signs  of  fear.  When  he  had 
finished  his  sacrifice,  he  returned  to  the  capi¬ 
tol  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  who  were  as¬ 
tonished  at  his  boldness,  and  did  not  obstruct 
his  passage  or  molest  his  sacrifice.  Liv.  5,  c. 
46. 

Dorus,  a  son  of  Hellen,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Deucalion,  who  left  Plithiotis,  where 
his  father  reigned,  and  went  to  make  a  settle- 


ment  with  some  of  his  companions  near  mount. 
Ossa.  The  country  was  called  Doris,  and  the 
inhabitants  Dorians.  Herodot.  1,  c.  56,  &c. 

- A  city  of  Phoenicia,  whose  inhabitants  are 

called  Dorienses.  Pans.  10,  c.  24. 

Doryasus,  a  Spartan,  father  to  Agesilaus. 

DorYclus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Priam, 
killed  by  Ajax  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II. 

1 1. - A  brother  of  Phineus  king  of  Thrace, 

who  married  Beroe.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  620. 

D6rYj,®um  and  Doryl®us,  a  city  of  Phry¬ 
gia.  Pliti.  5,  c.  29. 

DorYlas,  one  of  the  centaurs  killed  by  The¬ 
seus.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  180. 

DorYlaus,  a  warlike  person,  intimate  with 
Mitliridates  Evergetes,  and  general  of  the 
Cnossians,  B.  C.  125.  Strab.  10. 

Doryssus,  a  king  of  Lacedcemon,  killed  in 
a  tumult.  Pam.  3,  c.  2. 

Dosci,  a  people  near  the  Euxine. 

Dosiades,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  an  history  of 
Crete.  Bind.  5. 

DossEnus.  Vid.  Dorsennus. 

Dot  ad  as,  a  king  of  Messenia,  &c.  Paus. 
4,  c.  3. 

Doto,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Virg.  JEn.  9, 
v.  102. 

Dot  us,  a  general  of  the  Paplilagonians,  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  Herodot.  7,  c.  72. 

Doxander,  a  man  mentioned  by  Arist.  5 
Polit. 

Dracanus,  a  mountain  where  Jupiter  took 
Bacchus  from  his  thigh.  Theocrit. 

Draco,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
When  he  exercised  the  office  of  archon,  he 
made  a  code  of  laws,  B.  C.  623,  for  the  use  of 
the  citizens,  which,  on  account  of  their  severity, 
were  said  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood. 
By  them  idleness  was  punished  with  as  much 
severity  as  murder,  and  death  was  denounced 
against  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Such  a 
code  of  rigorous  laws  gave  occasion  to  a  certain 
Athenian  to  ask  of  the  legislator,  why  he  was 
so  severe  in  his  punishments,  and  Draco  gave 
for  answer,  that  as  the  smallest  transgression 
had  appeared  to  him  deserving  death,  he  could 
not  find  any  punishment  more  rigorous  for  more 
atrocious  crimes.  These  laws  were  at  first 
enforced,  but  they  were  often  neglected  on 
account  of  their  extreme  severity,  and  Solon 
totally  abolished  them,  except  that  one  which 
punished  a  murderer  with  death.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  Draco  was  uncommon,  but  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  admirers  proved  fatal  to  him. 
When  once  he  appeared  on  the  theatre,  he  was 
received  with  repeated  applause,  and  the 
people,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  showed  their  respect  to  their  lawgiver, 
by  throwing  garments  upon  him.  This  was 
done  in  such  profusion,  that  Draco  was  soon 
hid  under  them,  and  smothered  by  the  too 
great  veneration  of  his  citizens.  Pint,  in  Sot. 

- A  man  who  instructed  Plato  in  music.  Id. 

de  Music. 

Draoontides,  a  wicked  citizen  of  Athens. 
Plat,  in  Strjjh. 

Dracus,  a  general  of  the  Achseans,  con- 
uered  by  Mummius. 
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}  'Drances,  a  friend  of  Latinus,  remarkable 
for  his  weakness  and  eloquence.  He  showed 
himself  an  obstinate  opponent  to  the  violent 
measures  which  Turnus  pursued  against  the 
Trojans,  &c.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  122. 

Drangina,  a  province  of  Persia.  Diod. 
17. 

Drapes,  a  seditious  Gaul,  &e.  Cces.  bell . 
Gall.  8,  c.  30. 

DrEpana  and  DrEpanum,  a  town  of  Sicily 
near  mount  Eryx,  in  the  form  of  a  scythe, 
whence  its  name,  ;  Sptiravov,  falxd)  Anchises 
died  there,  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  with  his  son 
^Tineas.  The  Romans  under  Cl.  Pulclier  were 
defeated  near  the  coast,  B.  C.  249,  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  general  Adherbal.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 

707. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  474. - A  promontory 

of  Peloponnesus. 

Drilo,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  at  Lissus. 

Drimachus,  a  famous  robber  of  Chios. 
When  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  he  or¬ 
dered  a  young  man  to  cut  it  off  and  go  auu 
receive  the  money.  Such  an  uncommon  in¬ 
stance  of  generosity  so  pleased  the  Chians, 
that  they  raised  a  temple  to  his  memory,  and. 
hopoured  him  as  a  god,  Athen.  13. 

Drinus,  a  small  river  falling  into  the  Save 
and  Danube. 

DriopIdes,  an  Athenian  ambassador  sent  to 
Darius  when  the  peace  with  Alexander  had 
been  violated.  Curt.  3,  c.  13. 

Drios,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

Droi,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Thucyd.  2,  c. 

101. 

Dromjeus,  a  surname  of  Apollo  in  Crete. 

Dropici,  a  people  of  Persia.  Herodot.  1,  c. 

125. 

Dropion,  a  king  of  Pmonia.  Paus.  10,  c.  13. 

Druentius  and  Druentia,  a  rapid  river  of 
Gaul,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone  between  Arles 
and  Avignon.  Sil.  Ital.  3,  v.  468. — Strab.  4. 

DrugEri,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Plin.  4.  c. 

11. 

Druid®,  the  ministers  of  religion  among  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  They  were  divided 
into  different  classes,  called  the  Bardi,  Eubages, 
the  Vates,  the  Semnothei,  the  Sarronides,  and 
the  Samothei.  They  were  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  people.  Their  life  was 
austere  and  recluse  from  the  world,  their  dress 
was  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  they  generally 
appeared  with  a  tunic  which  reached  a  little 
below  the  knee.  As  the  chief  power  was 
lodged  in  their  hands,  they  punished  as  they 
pleased,  and  could  declare  war  and  make  peace 
at  their  option.  Their  power  was  extended 
not  only  over  private  families,  but  they  could 
depose  magistrates  and  even  kings,  if  their 
actions  in  any  manner  deviated  from  the  laws  of 
the  state.  They  had  the  privilege  of  naming 
the  magistrates  which  annually  presided  over 
the  cities,  and  the  kings  were  created  only  with 
their  approbation.  They  were  entrusted  with 
the  education  of  youth,  and  all  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  festivals,  and  sacrifices  were  under 
their  peculiar  care.  They  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis,  and  believed  the  im- 
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mortality  of  the  soul.  They  were  professionally 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  magic,  and  from 
their  knowledge  of  astrology  they  drew  omens, 
and  saw  futurity  revealed  before  their  eyes. 
In  their  sacrifices  they  often  immolated  human 
victims  to  their  gods,  a  barbarous  custom 
which  continued  long  among  them,  and  which 
the  Roman  emperors  attempted  to  abolish 
to  little  purpose.  The  power  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  they  enjoyed  were  beheld  with 
admiration  by  their  countrymen,  and  as  their 
office  was  open  to  every  rank  and  every  station, 
there  were,  many  who  daily  proposed  them¬ 
selves  as  candidates  to  enter  upon  this  impor- 
i  tant  function.  The  rigour  however,  and  se¬ 
verity  of  a  long  noviciate  deterred  many,  and 
few  were  willing  to  attempt  a  labour  which 
enjoined  them  during  15  or  20  years  to  load 
their  memory  with  the  long  and  tedious  maxims 
of  druidical  religion.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  opvg,  an  oak,  because  the 
woods  and  solitary  retreats  were  the  places  of 
their  residence.  C#$.  bell.  G.  6,  c.  13. — P/in. 
16,  c.  44. — Diod.  5. 

Drusilla  Livia,  a  daughter  of  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina,  famous  for  her  debaucheries 
and  licentiousness.  She  committed  incest  with 
her  brother  Caligula,  who  was  so  tenderly  at¬ 
tached  to  her,  that  in  a  dangerous  illness  he 
made  her  heiress  of  all  his  possessions,  and 
commanded  that  she  should  succeed  him  in  the 
Roman  empire.  She  died  A  D.  38,  in  the  23d 
year  of  her  age,  and  was  deified  by  her  brother 

Caligula,  who  survived  her  for  some  time. - 

A  daughter  of  Agrippa  king  of  Judea,  &c. 

Druso,  an  unskilful  historian  and  mean 
usurer,  who  obliged  his  debtors,  when  they 
could  not  pay  him,  to  hear  him  read  his  com¬ 
positions,  to  draw  from  them  praises  and  flat¬ 
tery.  Hoi'at.  1,  Sat.  3,  v.  86. 

Druso  s,  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania, 
who  made  himself  famous  for  his  intrepidity 
and  courage  in  the  provinces  of  Ulyricum  and 
Pannonia.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest 
honours  of  the  state  by  his  father,  but  a  blow 
which  he  gave  to  Sejanus,  an  audacious  liber¬ 
tine,  proved  his  ruin.  Sejanus  corrupted  Livia 
the  wife  of  Drusus,  and  in  conjunction  with 
her  he  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  by  an  eunuch, 

A.  D.  23. - A  son  of  Germanicus  and 

Agrippina,  who  enjoyed  offices  of  the  greatest 
trust  under  Tiberius.  His  enemy  Sejanus, 
however,  effected  his  ruin  by  liis  insinuations ; 
Drusus  was  confined  by  Tiberius  and  deprived 
of  all  aliment.  He  was  found  dead  nine  days 

after  his  confinement,  A.  D.  33. - A  son  of 

the  emperor  Claudius,  who  died  by  swallowing 
a  pear  thrown  in  the  air. - An  ambitious  Ro¬ 

man,  grandfather  to  Cato.  He  was  killed  for 

his  seditious  conduct.  Paterc.  1,  c.  13. - 

Livius,  father  of  Julia  Augusta,  was  intimate 
until  Brutus,  and  killed  himself  with  him  after 

the  battle  Of  Philippi.  Paterc.  2,  c.  71. - M. 

iiviuu,  a  celebrated  Roman  who  renewed  the 
proposals  of  the  Agrarian  law’s,  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  Gracchi.  He  was  mur¬ 
dered  as  he  entered  his  house,  though  he  was 
attended  with  a  number  of  clients  and  Latins, 
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to  whom  he  had  proposed  die  privileges  of 

Roman  citizens,  B.  C.  190. - Nero  Claudius, 

a  son  of  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia,  adopted  by 
Augustus.  He  was  brother  to  Tiberius,  who 
was  afterwards  made  emperor.  He  greatly 
signalized  himself  in  his  wars  in  Germany  and 
Gaul  against  the  Rlirnti  and  Vindelici,  and  w  as 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  He  died  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
9.  He  left  three  children,  Germanicus  Livia, 

and  Claudius,  by  his  wife  Antonia.  Dion. - M. 

Livius  Salinator,  a  consul  who  conquered  As- 
drubal  with  his  colleague  Claudius  Nero.  Horat. 

4,  od.  4. —  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  824. - Caius,  an 

historian,  who  being  one  day  missed  from  his 
cradle,  was  found  the  next  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  house,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
sun,. - The  plebeian  family  of  the  Drusi  pro¬ 

duced  eight  consuls,  tw’o  censors,  and  one  dic¬ 
tator.  The  surname  of  Drusus  was  given  to 
the  family  of  the  Livii,  as  some  suppose, 
because  one  of  them  killed  a  Gaulish  leader 
of  that  name.  Virg.  in  6.  AEn.  v.  824,  mentions 
the  Drusi  among  the  illustrious  Romans,  and 
that  perhaps  more  particularly  because  the  wife 
of  Augustus  was  of  that  family. 

Dryades,  nymphs  that  presided  over  the 
woods.  Oblations  of  milk,  oil,  and  honey, 
W’ere  offered  to  them,  and  sometimes  the  vo¬ 
taries  sacrificed  a  goat.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  11. 

DryantiAdes,  a  patronymic  of  Lycurgus, 
king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Dryas.  He  cut  his 
legs  as  he  attempted  to  destroy  the  vines,  that 
no  libations  might  be  made  to  Bacchus.  Ovid, 
in  lb.  v.  345. 

Dryas,  a  son  of  Hippoloclius,  who  was 
father  to  Lycurgus.  He  went  with  Eteo- 
cles  to  the  Theban  w’ar,  where  he  perished. 

St  at.  Theb.  8,  v.  355. - A  son  of  Mars,  who 

went  to  the  cliace  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 

Apollod.  1,  c.  8. - A  centaur  at  the  nuptials  of 

Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  296. - A  daughter 

of  Faunus,  who  so  hated  the  sight  of  men,  that 

she  never  appeared  in  public. - A  son  of 

Lycurgus,  killed  by  his  own  father  in  a  fury. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  5. - A  son  of  riigyptus,  mur¬ 

dered  by  bis  wife  Eurydice.  Id.  2,  c.  1. 

Duymaa,  a  tow’ii  of  Pliocis.  Pans.  10,  c. 

on 

OO. 

Drymo,  a  sea-nymph,  one  of  the  attendants 
of  Cyrene.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  536. 

Drymus,  a  town  betw  een  Attica  and  Boeotia. 

DryOpe,  a  woman  of  Lemnos,  whose  shape 
Venus,  assumed  to  persuade  all  the  females  of 
the  island  to  murder  the  men.  Flacc.  2,  v.  174. 

- A  virgin  of  (Echalia,  whom  An  dr  aim  on 

married  after  she  had  been  ravished  by  Apollo. 
She  w’as  changed  into  a  lotus.  Ovid.  Met.  10, 

v.  331. - A  nymph,  mother  of  Tarquitus  bv 

Faunus.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  551. 

DryOpeia,  an  anniversary  day  observed  at 
Asine  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  Dryops,  the  son 
of  Apollo. 

DryOpes,  a  people  of  Greece,  near  mount 
CEta.  They  afterwards  passed  into  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  where  they  inhabited  the  towns  of 
Asine  and  Hermione,  in  Argolis.  When  they 
were  driven  from  Asine,  by  the  people  of  Argo«, 
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they  settled  among  the  Mesaenians,  and  called 
a  town  by  the  name  of  their  ancient  habitation 
Asine.  Some  of  their  descendants  went  to 
make  a  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  together  with 
the  Ionians.  Herodot.  1,  c.  146.  1.  8  c  81  — 
Pans.  4,  c  84. —  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  146. 

DryOpis  and  DryOpIda,  a  small  country 
at  the  foot  of  mount  (Eta  in  Thessaly.  Its 
true  situation  is  not  well  ascertained.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  PJiny,  it  bordered  on  Epirus.  It 
was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hellenes,  after  they  were  driven  from  His- 
tiajotis  by  the  Cadmeans.  Herodot.  1,  c.  56. 

Dryops,  a  son  of  Priam _ A  son  of 

Apollo.  Pans.  4,  c.  34 - A  friend  of  ^Eneas, 

killed  by  Clausus  in  Italy.  Fir*.  JEn.  10  v 
346.  ° 

.  DrypEtis,  the  younger  daughter  of  Darius, 
given  in  marriage  to  Hephaestion  by  Alexander. 
Diod.  18. 

Dubis,  or  Alduadubis,  the  Daux,  a  river 
of  Gaul  falling  into  the  Saone. 

Dubris,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Dover. 

Ducetius,  a  Sicilian  general,  who  died  B.  C. 
440. 

Duii'LiA  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Duillius, 
a  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  its 
tubunes,  or  to  create  any  new  magistrate  with¬ 
out  a  sufficient  cause.  Liv.  3,  c.  55. - Ano 
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first  appointed  by  Tartprin  to  keep  the  Sibylline 
books,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  empire.  These  sacred  books 
were  placed  in  the  capital,  and  secured  in  a 
chest  under  the  ground.  They  were  consulted 
but  seldom,  and  only  by  an  order  of  the  senate 
when  the  armies  had  been  defeated  in  war,  or 
when  Rome  seemed  to  be  threatened  by’ an 
invasion,  or  by  secret  seditions.  These  priests 
continued  in  their  original  institution  till 
the  year  U.  C.  388,  when  a  law  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  tribunes  to  increase  the  number 
to  ten,  to  be  chosen  promiscuously  from  pa¬ 
trician  and  plebeian  families.  They  were  from 
their  number  called  Decemviri,  and  some  time 
alter  Sylia  increased  them  to  fifteen,  known  by 

the  name  of  Quindecimviri. - There  were 

also  certain  magistrates  at  Rome,  called  Duum¬ 
viri  perduelliones  sive  capitales.  They  were  first 
created  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  for  trying  such  as 
were  accused  of  treason.  This  office  was 
abolished  as  unnecessary,  but  Cicero  complains 
of  their  revival  by  Labienus  the  tribune.  Orat. 
pro.  Rabir. - Some  of  the  commanders  of  the 


thei,  A.  U.  C.  392,  to  regulate  what  interest 
ought  to  be  pa'd  for  money  lent. 

C.  Duillius  JNepos,  a  Roman  consul,  the 
fiist  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  naval 
power  of  Carthage,  B.  C.  260.  He  took  50  of 
the  enemy’s  ships,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
run  al  triumph,  the  first  that  ever  appeared  at 
Rome.  The  senate  rewarded  his  valour  by 
permitting  him  to  have  music  playing  and 
torches  lighted,  at  the  public  expence,  every 
day  while  he  was  at  supper.  There  were  some 
medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  victory, 
and  there  exists  a  column  at  Rome,  which  was 
erected  on  the  occasion.  Cic.  de  Senec.— Tacit. 
Ann.  1,  c.  12. 

DulTchium,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
opposite  the  Achelous. — It  was  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ulysses.  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  4,  c 
67.— Met.  14,  v.  226.  R.  A.  272.— Martial,  11, 
ep.  70,  v._8. — Virg.  Eel.  6,  v.  76. 

Dumnorix  a  powerful  chief  among  the 
Adui.  Cas.  bell.  G.  1,  c.  9. 

Dun  ax,  a  mountain  of  Thrace. 

Duratius  Picto,  a  Gaul  who  remained  in 
perpetual  friendship  with  the  Roman  people. 
Cits.  bell.  G.  8,  c.  26.  r 

u  T^UR^aUJlist0rian  of  Samos>  who  flourished 
B.  C.  2.57.  Strab.  1. 

Duri us,  a  large  river  of  Spain,  now  called 
the  Duero,  which  falls  into  the  ocean,  near 
modem  Oporto  in  Portugal,  after  a  course  of 
nearly  300  miles.  Sil.  1,  v.  234. 

Durocasses,  the  chief  residence  of  the 
Druids  in  Gaul,  now  Dreux.  Cas.  bed.  G.  6,  c. 
13* 
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Koman  vessels  were  also  called  Duumviri 
especially  when  there  were  two  together  Tliev 
were  first  created  A.  U.  C.  542.  There  were 
also  in  the  municipal  towns  in  the  provinces 
two  magistrates  called  Duumviri  municipal a. 
they  were  chosen  from  the  centurions,  and 
their  office  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
two  consuls  at  Rome.  They  were  sometimes 
preceded  by  two  lictors  with  the  fasces.  Their 
magistracy  continued  for  five  years,  on  which 
account  they  have  been  called  Qumqncnnales 
magistratus. 

Dyagonoas,  a  Theban  legislator,  who 
abolished  all  noctural  sacrifices.  Cic.  de  le<r 
2,  c.  15.  *  45  * 

Dyardenses,  a  river  in  the  extremities  of 
India.  Curt.  8,  c.  9. 

Dym®,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Pans.  7,  c.  17. 
Dymjei,  a  people  of  Italia.  Diod.  ’ 19. 
Dymas,  a  Trojan  who  joined  himself  to 
Aeneas  when  Troy  was  taken,  and  was  at  last 
killed  by  his  countrymen,  who  took  him  to  be 
an  enemy  because  he  ha£  dressed  himself  in 
the  armour  of  one  of  the  Greeks  he  had  slain 

(Vtrg.  aEn.  2,  v.  340  &  428. - The  father  of 

Hecuba.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  761. 

Dymnus,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers.  He 


Duronia,  a  town  of  the  Samnites. 
Duumviri,  two  noble  patricians  at  Romo 
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conspired  with  many  of  his  fellow-soldiers 
against  his  master’s  life.  The  conspirar  y  was 
discovered,  and  Dymnus  stabbed  himself  be¬ 
fore  he  was  brought  before  the  king.  Curt 
6,  c.  7.  b  • 

DynamEne,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Homer. 
U.  18,  v.  43. 

Dynaste,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 
Cyras  a  river  of  Trachinia.  It  rises  at 
Eefootof  mount  (Eta,  and  falls  into  the  bay 
ot  Maha.  Herodot.  7,  c.  198.  J 

Dyhaspes,  a  river  of  Scythia.  Ovid.  Pont. 
4,  el.  10,  v.  53. 

Dvr  is,  the  name  of  mount  Atlas  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood. 

j  Dvrraohum,  a  large  city  of  Macedonia, 
bordenng  on  the  Adriatic  sea.  It  was  foumled 
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by  a  colonv  from  Corcyra  B.  C.  623.  It  was 
anciently  called  Epidamuus.  Cic  ero  met  with 
a  favourable  recep  tion  there  during  his  exile. 
Mela,  2,  c.  3.—  Paus.  6,  c.  10 .--Ptut. 

Dysauees,  a  brother  of  Celeus,  who  in¬ 
stituted  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Celie.  i  aus. 
2,  c.  14. 
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DyscinEtus,  an  Athenian  archom  Pans- 
4  c.  27. 

DysOrum,  a  mountain  of  Tlirace.  Herodot . 

5’  Dyspontm,  a  people  of  Elis.  Paus.  6, 

c.  22. 
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EANES,  a  man  supposed  to  have  killed 
Patroclus,  and  to  have  fled  to  Peleus  in 
Thessaly.  Strab.  9. 

Eanus,  the  name  of  Janus  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Latins. 

EarInus,  a  beautiful  boy,  eunuch  to  Do- 

mitian.  Stat.  3.  Silv.  4. 

Easium,  a  town  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus. 

Paus.  7,  c.  6. 

EbdOme,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar 
month.  It  was  usual  to  sing  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  god  and  to  carry  about  boughs  of  laurel. 

There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name 
celebrated  by  private  families,  the  seventh  day 
after  the  birth  of  every  child. 

Ebon,  a  name  given  to  Bacchus  by  the 
people  of  Neapolis.  Macrob.  1,  c.  18. 

Ebora,  a  town  of  Portugal,  now  Evora. 
EborAcum,  York  in  England. 

EburOnes,  a  people  of  Belgium. 

EbUsus,  one  of  the  Baleares,  which  pro¬ 
duces  no  hurtful  animals.  It  is  near  the 
coast  of  Spain  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
now  bears  the  name  of  Yvica.  P/m.  3,  c.  5. 

- - A  man  engaged  in  the  Rutulian  war. 

Virg.  Mn.  12,  v.  299. 

Ecbatana,  (Arum)  the  capital  of  Media, 
and  the  palace  of  Deioces  king  of  Media.  It 
was  surrounded  with  seven  walls,  which  rose 
in  gradual  ascent,  and  were  painted  in  seven 
different  colours.  The  most  distant  was  the 
lowest,  and  the  innermost,  which  was  the 
most  celebrated,  contained  the  royal  palace. 
Parmenio  was  put  to  death  there  by  Alex¬ 
ander’s  orders,  and  Hephaestion  died  there 
also.  Herodot.  1,  c.  98. — Strab.  11.  Curt. 
4,  c.  5.  1.  5,  c.  8.  1.  7,  c.  10. — Diod.  17.— 
A  town  of  Syria,  where  Cambyses  gave  him¬ 
self  a  mortal  wound  when  mounting  on  horse¬ 
back.  Herodot.  3. 

Ecechiria,  the  wife  of  Ipliitus.  Paus. 
5,  c.  10. 

EcETRA.atown  of  the  Volsci.  Liu.  2,  c. 
25. 1.  3  c.  4. 

Eciiecrates,  a  Thessalian,  who  offered 
violence  to  Phcebas  the  priestess  of  Apollo’s 
temple  of  Delphi.  From  this  circumstance 
a  decree  was  made,  by  which  no  woman  was 
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admitted  to  the  office  of  priestess  before  the 

age  of  fifty.  Diod.  4.  .. 

Echedamia,  a  town  of  Pliocis.  Paus.  10, 

c.  3. 

*  Echelatus,  a  man  who  led  a  colony  to 

Africa.  Strab.  8.  t>  . 

EchElus,  a  Trojan  chief,  killed  by  Patro' 
clus.  Another,  son  of  Agenor,  killed  by 
Achilles.  Homer.  II.  16  &  20. 

«  EchembrOtus,  an  Arcadian,  who  obtained 

the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games.  Paus.  10, 

c«  7.  • 

’  EchEmon,  a  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Dio- 

medes.  Homer.  11.  5. 

*  EchEmus,  an  Arcadian,  who  conquered  the 
Dorians  when  they  endeavoured  to  recover 
Peloponnesus,  under  Hyllus.  Paus.  8,  c.  5. 

_ A  king  of  Arcadia,  who  joiued  Ansto- 

menes  against  the  Spartans. 

EchenEus,  a  Thracian.  Homer.  Od.  7. 
EchEphron,  one  of  Nestor’s  sons.  Apollod. 

1,  c.  9. - A  son  of  Priam.  Id. - A  son  of 

Hercules.  Paus.  8,  r.  24. 

‘  EchepOlus,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Antiloclius. 

Homer.  It.  4.  .  , 

Echestratus,  a  son  of  Agis  1st,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  succeeded  his  father,  B.  C.  1058. 

Herodot.  7,  c.  204.  _ 

Echelta,  a  fortified  town  in  Sicily. 
Echevethenses,  a  people  of  legea,  in  Ai- 
cadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  45. 

Echidna,  a  celebrated  monster  sprung  from 
the  union  of  Clirysao  with  Callirhoe,  the 
daughter  of  Oceanus.  She  is  represented  as  a 
beautiful  woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body , 
but  as  a  serpent  below  the  waist.  She  was  mo¬ 
ther  of  Typhon,  of  Orthos,  Cerberus, the  Hydra, 
&c.  According  to  Herodotus,  Hercules  had 
three  children  by  her,  Agathyrsus,  Gelonus, 
and  Scytha.  Herodot.  3,  c.  108.  Ilesiod. 
Theog.— Apollod.  2,— Paus.  8,  c.  18.— Ovid. 

Met.  9,  v.  158.  ^ 

Echidorus,  a  river  of  Thrace.  Ptol.  3. 
EchInAdes,  five  small  islands  near  Aear- 
nania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous. 
q  hey  have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of 
that  river,  and  by  the  sand  and  mud  which  iff* 
waters  carry  down,  and  now  bear  the  name 
of  Curzolari.  Plin.  2,  c.  85. — Herodot.  2;  c.  10. 
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Echinon,  a  city  of  Thrace.  Mela,  2, 
c.  3. 

Echinus,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea#— 
A  town  of  Acarnania,— of  Phthiotis. 

Echinussa,  an  island  near  Eubcea,  called 
afterwards  Cimolus.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Ecu  ion,  one  of  those  men  who  sprung 
from  the  dragon’s  teeth  sown  by  Cad  must 
He  survived  the  fate  of  some  of  his  brothers, 
and  assisted  Cadmus  in  building  the  City  of 
1  hebes.  Cadmus  rewarded  his  services  by 
giving  shim  his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage. 
He  was  father  of  Pentheas,  by  Agave.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  from 
that  circumstance  Thebes  has  been  called 
Echioniae,  and  the  inhabitants  Echio- 
nidae.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  311.  Trist.  5.  el. 

v.  53. - A  son  of  Mercury  and  An- 

tianira,  who  was  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts. 
Flacc.  1,  v.  440. - A  man  who  often  ob¬ 

tained  a  prize  in  running.  Ovid.  Met.  8.  v. 

292. - A  musician  at  Rome  in  Domitian’s 

age.  Juv .  6,  v.  7 '6. - A  statuary. - A 

painter. 

Echionides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Pen- 
theus  as  descended  from  Echion.  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Echionius,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  person 
born  in  Thebes,  founded  with  the  assistance 
of  Echion.  Virg  JEn.  12,  v.  51 5. 

Echo,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellus, 
who  chiefly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cephisus.  She  was  once  one  of  Juno’s  at 
tendants,  and  became  the  confidant  of  Jupite.’s 
amours.  Her  loquacity  however  displeased 
Jupiter;  and  she  was  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech  by  J uno,  and  only  permitted  to  an¬ 
swer  to  the  questions  which  were  put  to  her. 
Pan  had  formerly  been  one  of  her  admirers* 
but  he  never  enjoyed  her  favours.  Echo,  after 
she  had  been  punished  by  Juno,  fell  in  love 
with  Narcissus.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  358. 

Ecnomos,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now 
Lieata.  J 

Edessa,  and  Edesa,  atownof  Syria. 

Edissa,  and  AiIdessa,  a  town  of  Macedonia 
taken  by  Caranus,  and  called  Aigaa,  or  JBgeas. 
Vid.  iEdessa. 

Edon,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  called  also 
Edonus.  From  this  mountain  Thrace  is  often 
called  Edonia.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  325 _ Plin. 

4,  c.  11. 

Edoni,  a  people  of  Thrace,  near  the  Stry- 
mon.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Edylius,  a  mountain  which  Sylla  seized 
to  attack  tl»e  people  of  Cberonasa.  Plut.  in 
S yll. 

<  Eetion,  the  father  of  Andromache,  was 
king  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  Hence  Eetioneus 
applied  to  his  relations  or  descendants. 

Homer.  II.  12. - The  commander  of  the 

Athenian  fleet  conquered  by  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  under  Clitus,  near  tko  Echinades. 
Hiod.  18. 

Egelidus,  a  river  of  Etruria.  Virg.  JEn. 

8,  v.  610. 

Egeria,  a  nymph  of  Aricia  in  Italy  where 
Diana  was  particularly  worshipped.  '  Egeria 
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was  courted  ly  Numa,  and  aooording  to  Ovid 
she  became  his  wife.  This  prince  frequently 
visited  her,  and  that  he  might  introduce  hia 
laws  and  new  regulations  into  the  state,  he 
solemnly  declared  before  the  Roman  people, 
that  they  were  previously  sanctified  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  nymph  Egeria.  Ovid  says  that 
Egeria  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  ol 
Numa,  that  she  melted  into  tears,  and  was 
changed  into  a  fountain  by  Diana.  She  is 
reckoned  by  many  as  a  goddess  who  presided 
over  the  pregnancy  of  women,  and  some  main¬ 
tain  that  she  is  the  same  as  Lucina  or  Diana. 
Liv.  1,  c.  19. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  54 7. —  Virg. 
JEn.  7 ,  v.  775. 

EcesarEtus,  a  Thessalian  of  Larissa,  who 
favoured  the  interest  of  Pompey  during  the 
civil  wars.  Cces.  3.  Civ.  c.  35. 

EgesInus,  a  philosopher,  pupil  to  Evander. 
Cic.  Acad.  4,  c.  6. 

Egesta,  a  daughter  of  Hippotes  the  Trojan. 
Her  father  exposed  her  on  the  sea,  for  fear  of 
being  devoured  by  a  marine  monster  which 
laid  waste  the  country.  She  was  carried  safe 
to  .Sjcily>  where  she  was  ravished  by  the  river 

Crinisus. - A  town  of  Sicily.  Vid.  iEgesta. 

Egnatia  Maximilla,  a  woman  who  ac¬ 
companied  her  husband  into  banishment  undei 
Nero,  &c  Tacit.  Ami.  15,  c.  71. 

P.  Egnatius,  a  crafty  and  perfidious  Ro¬ 
man  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  comrflitted  the 
greatest  crimes  for  the  sake  of  money,  rant 
Hist.  4,  c.  10. 

Eiok,  a  commercial  place  at  the  mouth  of 
theStrymon.  Pans.  8,  c  8. 

Eiones,  a  village  of  Peloponnesus. 

Eioneus,  a  Greek  killed  by  Hector  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  8.— A  Thracian, 
father  to  Rhesus.  Id.  10. 

Elabontas,  a  river  near  Antioch.  Strab. 
Ei.jea,  a  town  of  Aiolia.  Pans.  9,  c.  5. — 
An  island  in  the  Propontis. 

El  *  us,  a  part  of  Epirus. - A  surname  of 

Jupiter. 

Elagabalus,  the  surname  of  the  sur.  at 
Emessa. 

ElaItes,  a  grove  near  Canopus  in  Egypt. 
Elaius,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
c.  41. 

Elaphi^a,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Elia. 
Id.  6,  c.  22. 

Elaphus,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Id.  8,  c.  36. 
ElaphebOlia,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Diana  the  huntress.  In  the  celebration  a 
cake  was  made  in  the  foim  cf  a  deer,  fXa^of 
and  offered  to  the  goddess.  It  owed  its  in¬ 
stitution  to  the  following  circumstance :  when 
the  Phocians  had  been  severely  beaten  by  the 
1  hessahans,  they  resolved,  by  the  persuasion 
of  a  certain  Deiphantus,  to  raise  a  pile  of  com¬ 
bustible  materials,  and  burn  their  wives 
children,  and  effects,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
enemy.  This  resolution  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  women,  who  decreed  Deiphan¬ 
tus  a  crown  for  his  magnanimity.  When 
every  thing  was  prepared,  before  they  fired 
the  pile,  they  engaged  their  enemies,  and 
fought  with  such  desperate  fury,  that  they 
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totally  routed  them,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  Tn  commemoration  of  this  unexpected 
success,  this  festival  was  instituted  to  D\ana, 
and  observed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 

Elaptonius,  a  youth  who  conspired 
against  Alexander.  Curt.  8,  c.  6. 

ElAra,  the  mother  of  Tiphyus,  by  Jupiter. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  4. — —A  daughter  of  Orclio- 
menus  king  of  Arcadia.  Strab.  9. 

ElatEa,  the  largest  town  of  Phocis,  near 
the  Cephisus.  Pans.  10,  c.  34. 

Elatus,  one  of  the  first  Ephori  of  Sparta, 

B.  C.  760.  Plat,  in  Lyc. - The  father  of 

Ceneus.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  497. - A  moun¬ 
tain  of  Asia. - Of  Zacyntlius. - The  father 

of  Polyphemus  the  Argonaut,  by  Hipseia. 

Apollod.  3,  c.  9. - The  son  of  Areas  king  of 

Arcadia,  who  retired  to  Phocis.  Id.ib. — Paus. 

8,  c.  4. - A  king  in  the  army  of  Priam,  killed 

by  Agamemnon.  Homer.  II.  6. - One  of 

Penelope’s  suitors,  killed  by  Eumeus.  Homer. 
Od.  22. 

Elaver,  a  river  in  Gaul. 

Ei.ea,  a  town  of  Lucania, — of  ..Rolia. 

Electra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  of 
Atlas,  and  mother  of  Dardanus,  by  Jupiter. 

Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  31. - A  daughter  of  Atlas 

and  Pleione.  She  was  changed  into  a  con¬ 
stellation.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10  &  12. - One  of 

the  Danaides.  Id.  2,  c.  1. - A  daughter  of 

Agamemnon  king  of  Argos.  She  first  incited 
her  brother  Orestes  to  revenge  Ins  father’s 
death  by  assassinating  his  mother  Clytem- 
nestra.  Orestes  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his 
friend  Pylades,  and  she  became  mother  of  two 
sons,  Strophius  and  Medon.  Her  adventures 
and  misfortunes  form  one  of  the  interesting 
tragedies  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Hygin.  fab. 

122. - Paus.  2,  c.  16. - Milan.  V.  H.  4, 

c.  26,  &c. - A  sister  of  Cadmus.  Paus.  9, 

c.  8. - A  city  and  river  of  Messenia  in 

Peloponnesus.  Paus .  4,  c.  33. - One  of 


Helen’s  female  attendants.  Id.  10,  c.  25. 

Ei.ectr*,  a  gate  of  Thebes.  Paus.  9,  c.  8. 

ElectrIdes,  islands  in  the  Adriatic  sea, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  quantity 
of  amber,  ( electrum )  which  they  produced. 
They  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  but  some 
historians  doubt  of  their  existence.  Plin 
37,  c.  2. 

Electryon,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Per- 
and  Andromeda.  He  was  brother  to 
Alcj&u^  and  father  to  Alcmene,  &c.  He 
sent  his  sons  against  the  Teleboans,  who  had 
ravaged  1^3  country,  and  they  were  all  killed, 
except  Lycimnius.  Upon  tliis  Electryon 
promised  his  ct.own  and  daughter  in  marriage 
to  him  who  could  undertake  to  punish  the 
Teleboans  for  the  death  of  his  sons.  Am¬ 
phitryon  offered  himself  and  succeeded. 
Electryon  inadvertently  perished  by  the  hand 
A  his  son-in-law.  [E id.  Apipliitryon  and 

Alqnena.]  Apollod.  2,  c.4 Pyus. 

Ejlei,  a  people  of  E.is  in^  Peloponnesus. 
They  were  formerly  called  Epei.  Jn  their 
couutry  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  where  also 
were  celebrated  the  Olympic  games,  of  which 
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they  had  the  superintendence.  Their  horses 
were  in  great  repute.  Propert.  3,  el.  9,  v.  1 
— Paus.  5. — Lucan.  4,  v.  293. 

ElElEus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
word  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly 

repeated  during  his  festivals.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  Ip. 

Eleon,  a  village  of  Boeotia,  another  in 

Phocis.  . 

Eleontum,  a  town  of  the  Tlnacian  Cher* 

sonesus 

Elephant  is,  a  poetess  who  wrote  las¬ 
civious  verses.  Martial,  12,  ep.  43.  A  prin¬ 
cess  by  whom  Danaus  had  two  daughters. 

Apollod.  2. - An  island  in  the  river  Nile,  in 

Upper  Egypt;  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  often  called  Elephantina  by  some  au¬ 
thors.  Strubt  17. — Hero  dot.  209,  &c. 

Elephantophagi,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia. 

ElephEnor,  one  of  Helen  s  suitors.  Ha¬ 
mer.  11.  2,  v.  47. 

ElepOrus,  a  river  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Eleus,  a  city  of  Thrace. - A  river  of 

Media. - A  king  of  Elis. — Paus.  5,  c  3. 

Eleuchia,  a  daughter  of  Thespius, 

Apollod. 

EleusInia,  a  great  festival  observed  every 
fourth  year  by  the  Celeans,  Phliasians,  as  also 
by  the  Plieneat®,  Lacedaemonians,  Parrha- 
sians,  and  Cretans ;  but  more  particularly  by 
the  people  of  Athens,  every  fifth  year,  at 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
Eumolpus,  B.  C.  1356.  It  was  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
Greece,  whence  it  is  often  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  pvarypia,  the  mysteries.  It  was  so 
snperstitiously  observed,  that  if  any  one  ever 
revealed  it,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  called 
divine  vengeance  upon  his  head,  and.  it  was 
unsafe  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  him. 
Such  a  wretch  was  publicly  put  to  an  igno¬ 
minious  death.  This  festival  was  sacred  to 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  ;  every  thing  contained 
a  mystery,  and  Ceres  herself  was  known  only 
by  the  name  of  a%$£ict  from  the  smrow  and 
grief  (a^3'Of)  which  she  suffered  for  the  loss 
of  her  daughter.  This  mysterious  secrecy 
was  solemnly  observed,  and  enjoined  to  all  the 
votaries  of  the  goddess  ;  and  if  any  one  ever 
appeared  at  the  celebration,  either  intention- 
alJv,  or  through  ignorance,  without  proper  in¬ 
troduction,  he  was  immediately  punished  with 
death.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
were  initiated  at  this  solemnity,  and  it  was 
looked  upon  as  so  heinous  a  crime  to  neglect 
this  sacred  part  of  religion,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  accusations  which  contributed  to 
the  condemnation  of  Socrates.  The  initiated 
were  under  the  more  particular  care  of  the 
deities,  and  therefore  their  life  was  supposed 
to  be  attended  with  more  happiness  and  real 
security  than  other  men.  This  benefit  was 
not  only  granted  during  life,  but  it  extended 
beyond  the  grave,  and  they  were  honoured 
with  the  first  places  in  the  Elysian  fic*L  s, 
while  others  were  left  to  wrallow  in  perpetual 
filth  add  ignominy.  As  the  benefits  of  expia¬ 
tion  were  so  extensive,  particular  care  was 
taken  in  examining  the  character  of  such  as 


wero  presented  for  initiation.  Such  as  were 
guil-y  of  murder,  though  against  their  will, 
and  such  as  were  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or 
anv  heinous  crime,  were  not  admitted  ;  add  the 
Athenians  suffered  none  to  be  initiated  but 
such  as  were  members  of  their  city.  This 
regulation,  which  compelled  Hercules^  Castor, 
and  Pollux,  to  become  citizens  of  Athens,  was 
strictly  observed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  ;  but  afterwards  all  persons,  bar¬ 
barians  excepted,  were  freely  initiated.  The 
festivals  were  divided  into  great  and  less 
Mysteries.  The  less  were  instituted  from  the 
following  circumstance.  Hercules  passed  near 
Eleusis  while  the  Athenians  were  celebrating 
the  mysteries,  and  desired  to  be  initiated.  A  s 
this  could  not  be  done  because  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  as  Eumolpus  was  unwilling  to 
displease  him  on  account  of  his  great  power, 
and  the  services  which  he  had  done  to  the 
Athenians,  another  festival  was  instituted 
without  violating  the  laws.  It  was  called 
fUKpa,  and  Hercules  was  solemnly  admitted  to 
the  celebration  and  initiated.  These  less  mys¬ 
teries  were  observed  at  A<rr<e  near  the  Uissus. 

.  o 

The  greater  were  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  from 
which  place  Ceres  has  been  called  Eleusinia. 
In  later  times  the  smaller  festivals  were  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  greater,  and  no  person  could 
be  initiated  at  Eleusis  without  a  previous 
purification  at  Agrae.  This  purification  they 
performed  by  keeping  themselves  pure,  chaste, 
and  unpolluted  during  nine  days,  after  which 
they  came  and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers, 
wearing  garlands  of  flowers,  called  iff) uepa, 
or  i/xspa,  and  having  under  their  feet  At og 
kojSiov  Jupiter’s  skin,  which  was  the  skin  of  a 
victim  offered  to  that  god.  The  person  who 
assisted  was  called  vdpavog  from  vSojp  water, 
which  was  used  at  the  purification,  and  they 
themselves  were  called  pvarca,  the  initiated. 
A  year  after  the  initiation,  at  the  less  mys¬ 
teries  they  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres,  and 
were  admitted  in  the  greater,  and  the  secrets 
of  the  festivals  were  solemnly  revealed  to  them 
from  which  they  were  called  scpopoi  and 
tiroTTTai,  inspectors.  The  initiation  wras  per¬ 
formed  in  the  following  manner.  The  can¬ 
didates,  crowned  with  myrtle,  were  admitted 
by  night  into  a  place  called  pv^azog  ayicog, 
the  mystical  temple,  a  vast  and  stupendous 
building.  As  they  entered  the  temple,  they 
purified  themselves  by  washing  their  hands  in 
holy  water,  and  received  for  admonition  that 
they  were  to  come  with  a  mind  pure  and  un¬ 
defiled,  without  which  the  cleanness  of  the 
body  would  be  unacceptable.  After  this  the 
holy  mysteries  were  read  to  them,  from  a  large 
book  called  7 rerpopa  because  made  of  two 
stones,  Trerpai  fitly  cemented  together.  After 
this  the  priest,  celled  IspoQavrrjg,  proposed 
them  certain  questions,  to  which  they  readily 
answered.  After  this,  strange  and  amazing 
Gbjects  presented  themselves  to  their  sight; 
Hie  place  often  seemed  to  quake,  and  to  ap¬ 
pear  suddenly  resplendent  with  fire,  and  im¬ 
mediately  covered  with  gloomy  darkness  and 
horror.  Sometimes  thunders  were  heard,  or 
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flashes  of  iightning  appeared  on  every  side. 
At  other  times  hideous  noises  and  bowlings 
were  heard  and  the  trembling  spectators  were 
alarmed  by  sudden  akd  dreadful  apparitions. 
This  was  called  avroipia  intuition.  After  this 
the  initiated  were  dismissed  with  the  barbarous 
words  of  ieoy£,  optraO,.  The  garments  in  which 
they  were  initiated,  were  held  sacred,  and  of 
no  less  efficacy  to  avert  evils  than  charms  and 
incantations.  From  this  circumstance  there¬ 
fore  they  were  never  left  off  before  they  were 
totally  unfit  for  wear,  after  which  they  were 
appropriated  for  children,  or  dedicated  to  the 
goddess. 1  The  chief  person  that  attended  at 
the  initiation  was  called  lepocpavryg,  the  re- 
vealer  of  sacred  things.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  and  held  his  office  during  life,  though 
among  the  Celeans  and  Pliliasians  it  was 
limited  to  the  period  of  four  years.  He  war 
obliged  to  devote  himself  totally  to  the  service 
of  the  deities  ;  his  life  was  chaste  and  single, 
and  he  usually  anointed  his  body  with  the 
juice  of  hemlock,  which  is  said,  by  its  extreme 
coldness,  to  extinguish  in  a  great  degree  the 
natural  heat.  The  Hierophantes  had  three 
attendants ;  the  first  was  called  dadov^og, 
torch-bearer,  and  was  permitted  to  marry. 
The  second  was  called  KppvZ,  a  crier.  The 
third  administered  at  the  altar,  and  was  called 
0  E7ri  fiinptp.  The  Hierophantes  is  said  to 
have  been  a  type  of  the  powerful  Creator 
of  all  things,  A a^ouyog  of  the  sun,  K rjpv^  of 
Mercury,  and  6  tm  fiujpip  of  the  moon.  There 
were  besides  these  other  inferior  officers,  who 
took  particular  care  that  every  thing  was  per¬ 
formed  according  to  custom.  The  first  of 
these,  called  j3a(n\evg,  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
chons ;  he  offered  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and 
took  care  that  there  was  no  indecency  or 
irregularity  during  the  celebration.  Besides 
him  there  were  four  others  called  tTupikprai, 
curators,  elected  by  the  people.  One  of  them 
was  chosen  from  the  sacred  family  of  the  Eu- 
molpidfe,  the  other  was  one  of  the  Ceryces, 
and  the  rest  were  from  among  the  citizens. 
There  were  also  ten  persons  who  assisted  at 
this  and  every  other  festival,  called 

lepo7roioi,  because  they  offered  sacrifices. - 

This  festival  was  observed  in  the  month  Boe- 
dromion,  or  September,  and  continued  ninn 
days,  from  the  15th  till  the  23d.  During  that 
time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest  any  man,  of 
present  any  petition,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a 
thousand  drachmas,  or,  according  to  others, 
on  pain  of  death.  It  was  also  unlawful  for 
those  who  were  initiated,  to  sit  upon  the 
cover  of  a  well,  to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or 
weazels.  If  any  woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in 
a  chariot,  she  was  obliged  by  an  edict  of 
Lycurgus  to  pay  6000  drachmas.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  this  law  was  to  destroy  all  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  richer  and  poorer  sort 
of  citizens. — The  first  day  of  the  celebration 
was  calico  ayoppog,  assembly,  as  it  might  be 
said  that  the  worshippers  first  met  together. 
The  second  day  was  called  a\a  de  pwcai,  to 
the  sea,  you  that  are  initiated,  because  they  were 
commanded  to  Durify  themselves  by  bathing 
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ia  the  sea.  On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  and 
chiefly  a  mullet,  were  offered ;  as  also  barley 
from  a  field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations  were 
called  Ova,  and  held  so  sacred  that  the  priests 
themselves  were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  per¬ 
mitted  to  partake  of  them.  On  the  fourth  day 
they  made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the 
K aXaSiov,  holy  basket  of  Ceres,  was  carried  about 
in  a  consecrated  cart,  while  on  every  sid**  the 
people  shouted,  xalPe  Aypyrtp,  Hail  Ceres! 
After  these  followed  women,  called  icirotpopot, 
who  carried  baskets,  in  which  were  sesamum, 
carded  wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomegra¬ 
nates,  reeds,  ivy  boughs,  certain  cakes,  &c. 
The  fifth  was  called  'H  rcov  XayTraSuv  'yyeoa, 
the  torch  day,  because  on  the  following  night  the 
people  ran  about  with  torches  in  their  hands. 
It  was  usual  to  dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and 
contend  which  should  offer  the  biggest,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of 
her  lighting  a  torch  in  the  flames  of  monnt 
./Etna.  The  sixth  day  was  called  I a-Kxog,  from 
Iacchus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who 
accompanied  his  mother  in  her  search  after 
Proserpine  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  From 
that  circumstance  his  statue  had  a  torch  in 
its  hand,  and  was  carried  in,  solemn  procession 
from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis.  The  statue, 
with  those  that  accompanied  it,  called  la/e- 
^aywyoi,  were  crowned  with  myrtle.  In  the 
wray,  nothing  was  heard  but  singing  and  the 
noise  of  brazen  kettles,  as  the  votaries  danced 
along.  The  way  through  which  they  issued 
from  the  city  was  called  I  spa  oSog,  the  sacred 
way;  the  resting  place,  I  spa  (rvicy  from  a  Jig 
tree  which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
also  stopped  on  a  bridge  over  the  Cephisus, 
where  they  derided  those  that  passed  by.  After 
they  had  passed  this  bridge,  they  entered  Eleusis 
by  a  place  called  fiv<7iKrj  eiaoSog,  the  mystical 
entrance.  On  the  seventh  day  were  sports,  in 
which  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  a  measure 
of  barley,  as  that  grain  had  been  first  sown  in 
Eleusis.  The  eighth  day  was  called  Eiudavpuov 
'rifiepa,  because  once  Aesculapius,  at  his  return 
from  Epidaurus  to  Athens,  was  initiated  by  the 
repetition  of  the  less  mysteries.  It  became  cus¬ 
tomary,  therefore,  to  celebrate  them  a  second 
time  upon  this,  that  such  as  had  not  hitherto  been 
initiated,  might  be  lawfully  admitted.  The  ninth 
and  last  day  of  the  festival  wras  called  HXypio 
Xoai,  earthen  vessels,  because  it  was  usual  to  fill 
two  such  vessels  with  wine  ;  one  of  which  be¬ 
ing  placed  towards  the  east,  and  the  other 
towards  the  west,  which,  after  the  repetition 
of  some  mystical  words,  were  both  thrown 
down,  and  the  wine  being  spilt  on  the  ground, 
was  offered  as  a  libation.  Such  was  the  manner 
of  celebrating  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which 
have  been  deemed  the  most  sacred  and  solemn 
of  all  the  festivals  observed  by  the  Greeks. 
Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  obscene  and 
abominable,  and  that  from  thence  proceeded  all 
the  mysterious  secrecy.  They  were  carried 
& cm  Eleusis  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
where  they  were  observed  with  the  same  cere¬ 
monies  as  beloie,  though  perhaps  with  more 
freedom  and  licentiousness.  They  lasted  about 
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1800  years,  and  were  at  last  abolished  by  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  Great.  Mian.  V.  H.  1 2,  c.  24. — Cte. 
de  Leg.  2,  c.  14. — Paus.  10,  c.  31,  &c. —  Pint. 

Eleusis,  a  town  of  Attica,  equally  distant 
from  Megara  and  the  Piraeus,  celebrated  for  the 
festivals  of  Ceres.  [Vid.  Eleusini.]  Ovid.  4. 
Fast.  v.  50 7. — Pans.  9,  c.  24. 

Fleuther,  a  son  of  Apollo. 

EleuthEr# ,  a  village  of  Bocotia,  where  Mar- 
donius  was  defeated  with  300,000  men. 

EleuthErta,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Plataea 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the  assertor 
of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  cities 
ot  Greece.  Its  institution  originated  in  this : 
after  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Grecians  under 
Pausanias  over  Mardonius  the  Persian  general 
in  the  country  of  Platrea,  an  altar  and  statue  were 
erected  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  who  had  freed 
the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians. 
It  was  further  agreed  upon  in  a  general  assem¬ 
bly,  by  the  advice  of  Aristides  the  Athenian, 
that  deputies  should  be  sent  every  fifth  year 
from  the  different  cities  of  Greece  jo  celebrate 
Eieutheria  in  festivals  of  liberty.  The  Platreans 
celebrated  also  an  anniversary  festival  in  memory 
of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  that  famous 
battle.  The  celebration  was  thus  :  At  break  of 
day  a  procession  was  made  with  a  trumpeter  at 
the  head,  sounding  a  signal  for  battle.  After 
him  followed  chariots  loaded  with  myrrh,  gar¬ 
lands,  and  a  black  bull,  and  ertain  free  young 
men,  as  no  signs  of  servility  were  to  appear 
during  the  solemnity,  because  they  in  whose 
honour  the  festival  was  instituted  had  died  in 
defence  of  their  country.  They  carried  libations 
of  wine  and  milk  in  large-eared  vessels,  with 
jars  of  oil  and  precious  ointments.  Last  of  all 
appeared  the  chief  magistrate,  who,  though  not 
permitted  at  other  times,  to  touch  iron,  or  wear 
garments  of  any  colour  but  white,  yet  appeared 
clad  in  purple  ;  and  taking  a  water-pot  out  of 
the  city  chamber,  proceeded,  through  the  middle 
of  the  town  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  towards 
the  sepulchres.  There  he  drew  water  from  a 
neighbouring  spring,  and  washed  and  anointed 
the  monuments  ;  after  which  he  sacrificed  a 
bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood,  invoking  Jupiter  and 
infernal  Mercury,  and  inviting  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  the  souls  of  those  happy  heroes  who  had 
perished  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  After 
this  he  filled  a  bowl  with  wine,  saying,  I  drink 
to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  Greece.  There  was  also  a  festival 
of  the  same  name  observed  by  the  Samians  in 
honour  of  the  god  of  love.  Slaves  also,  when 
they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday, 
which  they  called  Eieutheria. 

Ei  eutijo,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lucina.  Pindar. 
EleutiierocilIces,  a  people  of  Asia,  Cic . 
15.  ad.  f am.  ep.  4,  1.  5,  ad.  Att.  20. 

ElIcius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped 
on  mount  Aventine.  Ovid.  Fast..  3,  v.  32 8. 

Ei.  iensis  and  Ei.iAca,  a  sect  of  philosopher* 
founded  by  Ph;edon  of  Elis,  who  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  slave.  Diog.-  - Strab . 

ElimEa,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

Elis,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  at  the  west 
of  Arcadia,  and  north  of  Messenia.  It  run* 
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along  the  coast,  and  is  watered  by  the  river 
Alphcus.  The  capital  of  the  country  is  called 
Elis.  It  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  and 
received  its  name  from  Eleus,  one  of  its  mo- 
narehs.  Elis  was  famous  for  the  horses  it  pro¬ 
duced,  whose  celerity  was  so  often  known  and 
tried  at  the  Olympic  games.  Virg.  G.  5,  v.  59. 
— Strab.  8. — Plin.  4,  c.  5. — Paus.  1. — Ovid. 
Met.  5,  v.  494. 

Elisphasii,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus.  Polyb.  I 

Vf  Elissa,  a  queen  of  Tyre,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Dido.  Vid.  Dido. 
Elissus,  a  river  of  Elis. 

Ellopia,  a  town  of  Euboe^. — An  ancient 
name  of  that  island. 

ElOrus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  on  the  eastern 
coasts,  called  after  a  king  of  the  same  name 
Herodot.  7,  c.  145. 

Elos,  a  city  of  Achaia,  called  after  a  servant- 
maid  of  Atliamas  of  the  same  name. 

Elotje.  Vid.  Helotae. 

ElpEnor,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
changed  into  a  hog  by  Circe’s  potions,  and  af¬ 
terwards  restored  to  his  former  shape.  He 
fell  from  the  top  of  a  house  where  he  was 
sleeping,  and  was  killed.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  252. 

• — H,rmer.  Od.  10. 

ElpinIce,  a  daughter  of  Miltiades,  wb o  mar¬ 
ried  a  man  that  promised  to  release  from  con¬ 
finement  her  brother  and  husband,  whom  the 
laws  of  Athens  had  made  responsible  for  the 
W  imposed  on  his  father.  C.  Nep.  in  Cim. 
Eluina,  a  surname  of  Ceres. 

Elyces,  a  man  killed  by  Perseus.  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  fab.  3. 

Elymais,  a  country  of  Persia,  between  the 
Persian  gulf  and  Media.  The  capital  of  the 
country  was  called  Elymais,  and  was  famous 
for  a  rich  temple  of  Liana,  which  Andochus 
Epiphanes  attempted  to  plunder.  The  Ely- 
means  assisted  Antiochus  the  Great  in  liis 
wars  against  the  Romans.  None  of  their  knms 
named  in  history.  Strabo.  b 

.  ElYmi,  a  nation  descended  from  the  Trojans 
in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Carthage.  Pans 
10,  c.  8. 

-Elymus,  a  man  at  the  court  of  Acestes  in 
Mcily.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  73. 

Elyrus,  a  town  of  Crete.  Id.  10,  c.  16. 
Elysium  and  Elysii  Campi,  a  place  or 
island  in  the  infernal  regions,  where,  according 
to  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  souls  of 
■he  virtuous  were  placed  after  death.  There 
lappiness  is  complete,  the  pleasures  are  inno¬ 
cent  and  refined.  Bowers  for  ever  green,  de- 
ightful  meadows  with  pleasant  streams,  are  the 
nost  striking  objects.  The  air  is  wholesome 
-erene,  and  temperate;  the  birds  continually 
varble  in  the  groves,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
nessed  with  another  sun  and  other  stars.  The 
imployment  of  the  heroes  who  dwell  in  these 
egions  of  bliss  is  various  ;  the  manes  of  Achilles 
J*e  represented  as  waging  war  with  the  wild 
•easts,  while  the  Trojan  chiefs  are  innocently 
xercising  themselves  in  managing  horses,  or 
n  Dandling  arms.  To  these  innocent  amuse- 
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ments  some  poets  have  added  continual  feasting 
and  revelry,  and  they  suppose  that  the  Elyaiaa 
fields  were  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  and 
voluptuousness  which  could  gratify  the  low 
desires  of  the  debauchee.  The  Elysian  field, 
were,  according  to  some,  in  the  fortunate  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic.  Others 
place  them  in  the  island  of  Leuce ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  authority  of  Virgil,  they  were 
situate  in  Italy.  According  to  Lucian,  they 
were  near  the  moon  ;  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth  if  we  believe  Plutarch.  Virg.  Mi.  6 
v.  638.- Homer.  Od.  4.— Pindar.— Tibull.  1,  el.  3, 
v.  57.  Lucian.  Pint,  de  Consol. 

Emathia  a  name  given  anciently,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  poets,  to  the  countries  whicl* 
formed  the  empires  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 
Gr.  1,  v.  492. — Lucan.  1,  v.  1. 

Emathion,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Aurora,  who 
reigned  m  Macedonia.  The  country  was  calle  " 
Emathia  from  his  name.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  a  famous  robber  destroyed  by  Hercules 

Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  313 — Justin.  7,  c.  1. - A  man 

'died  at  the  nuptials  of  Perseus  and  Andro¬ 
meda^  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  100. 

Emathon,  a  man  killed  in  the  wars  of  Turnus. 

1  irg.  Mn.  9,  v.  571. 

Embatum,  a  place  of  Asia,  opposite  Chios. 
EmbolIma,  a  town  of  India.  Curt.  8,  c.  12 
EmerIta,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Emessa  and  Emissa,  a  town  of  Phoenicia. 
EmOda,  a  mountain  of  India. 

EmfEdocles,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  his-  > 

^0fr1AgrT1rgentUm  in  Slti]y>  who  flourished 
444  13.  C.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Telauges  the 
1  ythagorean,  and  warmly  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the 
opinions  of  Pythagoras,  very  much  commended, 
m  which  he  spoke  of  the  various  bodies  which 
nature  had  given  him.  He  was  first  a  girl  af¬ 
terwards  a  boy,  a  shrub,  a  bird,  a  fish,’ and 
lastly  Empedocles.  His  poetry  was  bold  and 
animated,  and  his  verses  were  so  universally 
esteemed,  that  they  were  publicly  recited  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  those  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
He  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  humanity  and 
social  virtues  than  for  his  learning.  He  shewed 
nmself  an  inveterate  enemy  to  tyranny,  and 
refused  to  become  the  sovereign  of  his  country 
He  taught  rhetoric  in  Sicily,  and  often  allevi¬ 
ated  the  anxieties  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the 
pains  of  his  body  with  music.7  It  is  reported 
that  his  curiosity  to  visit  the  flames  of  the  crater 
of  .Etna,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Some  maintain 
that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  a 
god,  and  that  his  death  might  be  unknown  he 
threw  himself  into  the  crater,  and  pushed  in 
the  flames.  His  expectations,  however,  were 
frustrated  ;  and  the  volcano,  by  throwing  up 
one  of  his  sandals,  discovered  to  the  world  that 
Empedocles  had  perished  by  fire.  Others  re¬ 
port  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and 
that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea.  Horat  1 
ep.  12,  v.  20. — Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  50,  &c.— 
Diog.  hi  vita. 

Emperamus,  a  Lacedaemonian  general  in  the 
second  Messenian  war. 


Ebpocujs,  an  historian. 

Emporia.  PunIc a,  certain  places  near  the 
8yvtes. 

Em  rORiiT,,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Catalonia,  now 
t Impurias .  Liv.  34,  c.  9.  el.  16.  1.  26,  c.  19. 

EncElAdus,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Terra,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  conspired 
Against  Jupiter.  He  was  struck  with  Jupiter’s 
thunders,  and  overwhelmed  under  mount  /Etna. 
Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  Typhon. 
According  to  the  poets,  the  flames  of  .Etna  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  breath  of  Enceladus  ;  and  as 
often  as  he  turned  his  weary  side,  the  whole 
island  of  Sicily  felt  the  motion,  and  shook  from 
its  very  foundations.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  578,  See. 
-A  son  of  Egyptus. 


Ennia,  a  wife  of  Caligula,  flic.  TasU.Avn  6, 
c.  45. 

Q.  Ennius,  an  ancient  poet  born  at  Rudii 
in  Calabria.  He  obtained  the  name  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  Roman  citizen  by  his  genius  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  learning.  His  style  is  rough 
and  unpolished,  but  his  defects,  which  are  more 
particularly  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  have  been  fully  compensated  by  the 
energy  of  his  expressions  and  the  fire  of  hi* 
poetry.  Quintilian  warmly  commends  him, 
and  Virgil  has  shown  his  merit  by  introducing 
many  whole  lines  from  the  poetry  of  Ennius 
into  his  own  compositions,  which  he  called  pearls 
gathered  from  the  dunglnll.  Ennius  wrote  in 
heroic  verse  the  annals  of  the  Roman  republic, 


EnchEleje,  a  town  of  Illyricum,  where  Cad-  and  displayed  much  knowledge  of  the  world  in 

-  some  dramatical  and  satirical  compositions,  lie 

died  of  the  gout,  contracted  by  his  frequent  in¬ 
toxication,  about  169  years  belore  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Ennius  was 
intimate  with  the  great  men  of  his  age  j  he  ac¬ 
companied  Cato  in  his  quaestorship  in  Sardinia, 
and  was  esteemed  by  him  of  greater  value  than 
the  honours  of  a  triumph  j  and  Scipio  on  his 


is  was  changed  into  a  serpent.  Lucan.  3 
189. 

$ndeis,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Chiron.  She 
married  Eacus,  king  of  Egina,  by  whom  she 
nad  Peleus  and  Telamon.  Paus.  2,  c.  29. — 
Apollnd.  3,  c.  12. 

EndEra,  a  place  of  Ethiopia. 

EndYmion,  a  shepherd,  sor  of  Ethlius  and 
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alyce.  It  is  said  that  lie  required  of  Jupiter  death-bed  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  by  the 
to  grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and  to  sleep  side  of  his  poetical  friend,  lhis  epitap  l  was 


as  much  as  he  would ;  whence  came  the  pro¬ 
verb  of  Endymionis  somnurn  dormire,  to  express  a 
ong  sleep.  Diana  saw  him  naked  a3  he  slept 
on  mount  Latmos,  and  was  so  struck  with  his 
oeauty,  that  she  came  down  from  heaven  every 
night  to  enjoy  his  company.  Endymion  mar¬ 
ried  Chromia,  daughter  of  Itonus,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons.  Paeon,  Epeus,  and  Eolus,  and 
a  daughter  called  Eurydice.  The  fable  of  En- 
dymion’s  amours  with  Diana,  or  the  moon, 
arises  from  his  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
as  he  passed  the  night  on  some  high  mountain 
to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  has  bee*i  re¬ 
ported  that  he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  §ome 
suppose  that  there  were  two  of  that  name,  the 
son  of  a  king  of  Elis,  and  the  shepherd  or  as¬ 
tronomer  of  Caria.  The  people  of  Heraclea 
maintained  that  Endymion  died  on  mount 
Latmos,  and  the  Eleans  pretended  to  show  his 
tomb  at  Olympia  in  Peloponnesus.  Propert.  2, 
el.  15. — Cic.  Ti  jc.  1. — Juv.  10. — Theocrit.  3. — 
paws.  5,  c.  1,  1.  6,  c.  20. 

Eneti,  a  people  near  Paplilagonia. 

EngYum,  a  town  of  Sicily,  freed  from  ty¬ 
ranny  by  Timoleon.  Ital.  14,  v.  250. 

Enienses,  a  people  of  Greece. 

Eniopeus,  a  charioteer  of  Hector,  killed  by 
Piomedes.  Homer  It.  8,  v.  120. 

EnIpeus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  near 

Pharsalia.  Lucan.  6,  v.  373. - A  river  of 

Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  of  which  lyro  the 
daughter  of  Salmoneus  became  enamoured. 
Neptune  assumed  the  shape  of  the  river  god  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  Tyro.  Olid .  Am.  3,  el.  5. 
—Strab. 


said  to  be  written  upon  him  : 

Aspic] te,  o  cites,  senis  Eunii  imaginis  formam  ! 

Hie  vestrum  pinxit  maxima  facta,  patxum. 

Nemo  me  lacrymis  decoret,  neqtte funerafetu. 

Fcait :  cur  ?  volito  vivus  per  ora  virum. 

Conscious  of  his  merit  as  the  first  Epic  poet  of 
Rome,  Ennius  bestowed  on  himself  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  Homer  of  Latium.  Of  the  trage¬ 
dies,  comedies,  annals,  and  satires  winch  h 
wrote,  nothing  remains  but  fragments  happily 
collected  from  the  quotations  of  ancient  authors. 
The  best  edition  of  these  is  by  Hesselius,  4to. 
Amst.  1707.  Ovid.  2,  Trist.  v.  424.— Cic.  de 
Fiuib.  1,  c.  4,  de  Offic.  2,  c.  18. — Quintil.  10, 
c.  1  .—Lucret.  1,  v.  117,  &c.— C.  Nep.  in  Ca- 
tone. 

Ennomus,  a  Trojan  prince  killed  by  Achilles. 

Homei\  It.  2. 

Ennosig/eus,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  terra 

concussor. 

Enope,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Pylos. 
Paus.  3,  c.  26. 

Enops,  a  shepherd  loved  by  the  nymph  Neis, 
by  whom  he  had  Satnius.  Homer.  11.  14. — 

The  father  of  Thestor. - A  Trojan  killed  by 

Patroclus.  II.  16. 

Enos,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace. 
Enosichthon,  a  surname  of  Neptune. 
Enotoccet.'e,  a  nation  whose  ears  hang  down 
to  their  heels.  Strab. 

Entella,  a  town  of  Sicily  inhabited  by  Cam¬ 
panians.  Ital.  14,  v.  205. 

Entellus,  a  famous  athlete  among  the 
friends  of  /Eneas.  He  was  intimate  with  F.ryx. 


Enispe,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  p.  25.  . 

Enna,  a  town  in  the  middle  of  Sicily,  with  a  and  entered  the  lists  against  Dares  in  the  fune- 

.....  -  ^  •  *  j  '  __  .  » _ _r  a _ u: _ _ 


beautiful  plain, 
Hway  by  Pluto, 
v.  bn- 


where  Proserpine  was  carried  i  rai  games  of  Andrises,  in  Sicily.  Virg.  JEn.  5 , 
Meta,  2,  c.  7. — 0»id.  Fast.  4.  v.  387,  &c, 

Emylius,  a  surname  of  Mars. 
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EkS'o,  a  sister  of  Mars,  called  by  tbe  Latins 

Bellona. - A  daughter  of  Plioacis. 

Eone,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the  Greeks, 
whence  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  are 
called  Eoo. 

Eous,  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sun.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  153,  &c. 

Epagri,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  called  by 
Aristotle  Hydrussa.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

/  Epaminondas,  a  famous  Theban  descended 
"’Stom  the  ancient  king3  of  Boeotia.  His  father’s 
name  was  Polymnus.  He  has  been  celebrated 
for  his  private  virtues  and  military  accomplish- 

<ments.  His  love  of  truth  was  so  great,  that  he 
never  disgraced  himself  by  &  f&lsehood^  He 
formed  a  most  sacred  and  inviolable  friendship 
with  Pelopidas,  whose  life  he  saved  in  a  battle. 
By  his  advice  Pelopidas  delivered  Thebes 
from  the  power  of  Lacedaemon.  Ibis  was  the 
signal  of  war.  Epaminondas  was  set  at  the 
head  of  the  Theban  armies,  and  defeated  the 
Spartans,  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctia, 
about  371  years  B.  C.  Epaminondas  made  a 
proper  use  of  this  victorious  campaign,  and 
entered  the  territories  of  Lacedamon  with 
50,000  men.  Here  he  gained  many  friends 
and  partizans ;  but  at  his  return  to  Thebes  he 
was  seized  as  a  traitor,  for  violating  the  laws 
of  his  country.  While  he  was  making  the 
Theban  arms  victorious  on  every  side,  he  ne¬ 
glected  the  law  which  forbad  any  citizen  to 
retain  in  his  hands  the  supreme  power  more 
than  one  month,  and  all  his  eminent  services 
seemed  unable  to  redeem  him  from  death. 
He  paid  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  only  begged  of  his  judges  that  it 
might  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb  that  he  had 
suffered  death  for  saving  n.a  country  from 
ruin.  This  animated  reproach  was  felt :  he 
was  pardoned,  and  invested  again  with  the  so¬ 
vereign  power.  He  was  successful  in  a  war  in 
Thessaly,  and  assisted  the  Eleans  against  the 
Lacedaemonians.  The  hostile  armies  met  near 
Mantinea,  and  while  Epaminondas  was  bravely 
fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  lie  re¬ 
ceived  a  fatal  wound  in  the  breast,  and  ex¬ 
pired  exclaiming,  that  he  died  unconquered, 
when  he  heard  that  the  Boeotians  obtained  the 
victory,  in  the  48tn  year  of  his  age,  363  years 
before  Christ,  The  Thebans  severely  la¬ 
mented  his  death ;  in  him  their  power  was  ex¬ 
tinguished,  for  only  during  his  life  they  had 
enjoyed  freedom  and  independence  among  the 
Grecian  states.  Epaminondas  was  frugal  as 
well  as  virtuous ;  he  reiused  with  indignation 
the  rich  presents  which  were  offered  to  him  by 
Artaxerxcs  the  king  of  Persia.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  biographer  as  an  elegant  dancer 
\  and  a  skilful  musician,  accomplishments  highly 
esteemed  among  his  countrymen.  Plat,  in  Pa- 
rall. — C.  Nep.  in  vita. — Xenaph.  Quest.  Gi'ccc. — 
Diod.  15. — Polyb.  1. 

Epantelii,  a  people  of  Italy. 
EpaphrodItus,  a  freed  man  punished  with 
death  for  assisting  Nero  to  destroy  himself 

Suet,  iu  Ner. - --A  freed  man  of  Augustus  sent 
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to  spy  Cleopatra.  Plat. - A  name  assumed 

by  Sylla. 

Epaphus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Io,  who 
founded  a  city  in  Egypt,  which  he  called 
Memphis,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Nile.  He  had  a  daughter 
called  Libya.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  god  at 
Memphis.  Herodnt.  2,  c.  153. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
699,  &c. 

Epasnactus  a  Gaul  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
&c.  Co’S.  bell.  G.  8,  c.  44. 

Epeeolus,  a  soothsayer  of  Messenia,  who 
prevented  Aristodemus  from  obtaining  the  so  • 
vereignty.  Pans.  4,  c.  9. 

Epei  and  ElEi,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus. 
Plin.  4,  c.  5. 

EpEus,  a  son  of  Endymion,  brother  to 
Paeon,  who  reigned  in  a  part  of  Peloponnesus. 
His  subjects  were  called  from  him  Epei. 

Paus.  5,  c.  1. - A  son  of  Panopeus,  who 

was  the  fabricator  of  the  famous  wocden 
horse  which  proved  the  ruin  of  Troy.  Virg.  7En. 

2,  v.  264. — Justin.  20,  c.  2. — Paus.  10,  c.  26. 

EphEsus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  built,  as  Justin 
mentions,  by  the  Amazons;  or  by  Androchus; 
son  of  Codrus,  according  to  Strabo ;  or  by 
Ephesus,  a  son  of  the  river  Cayster.  It  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  reck¬ 
oned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
This  temple  was  425  feet  long,  and  200  feet 
broad.  The  roof  was  supported  by  127  co¬ 
lumns  60  feet  high,  which  had  been  placed 
there  by  so  many  kings.  Of  these  columns, 
36  were  carved  in  the  most  beautiful  manner, 
one  of  which  was  the  work  of  the  famous  Sco- 
pas.  This  celebrated  building  was  not  totally 
completed  till  220  years  after  its  foundation, 
Ctesiplion  wras  the  chief  architect.  There  was 
above  the  entrance  a  huge  stone,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  had  been  placed  there  by 
Diana  herself.  The  riches  which  were  in  the 
temple  were  immense,  and  the  goddess  who 
presided  over  it  was  worshipped  with  the  most 
awful  solemnity.  This  celebrated  temple  was 
burnt  on  the  night  that  Alexander  wa3  born, 

[  Vid.  Eratostratus ]  and  soon  after  it  rose  from 
ruins  with  more  splendour  and  magnificence. 
Alexander  offered  to  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  if  the  Ephesians  would  place  upon 
it  an  inscription  which  denoted  the  name 
of  the  benefactor.  This  generous  offer  was 
refused  by  the  Ephesians,  who  observed,  in 
the  language  of  adulation,  that  it  was  im¬ 
proper  that  one  deity  should  raise  temples  to 
the  other.  Lysimachus  ordered  the  town  of 
Ephesus  to  be  called  Arsinoe,  in  honour  of  his 
wife ;  but  after  his  death  the  new  appellation 
was  lost,  and  the  town  was  again  known  by 
its  ancient  name.  Though  modem  authors  are 
not  agreed  about  the  ancient  ruins  of  this  once 
famed  city,  some  have  given  the  barbarous 
name  of  Ajasalouc  to  what  they  conjecture  to 
be  the  remains  of  Ephesus.  Strab.  12  &  14. — 
Mela,  1,  c.  17. — Paus.  7,  c.  2. — Plat,  in  Alex. — 
Justin.  2,  c.  4. — Plin.  29  &  36. — Cairn  m 
JJian. — Ptol.  5. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2. 

EphEtje,  a  number  of  magistrates  at  Athens, 


EP 
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first  instituted  by  Demophoon,  the  son  of  The¬ 
seus.  They  were  reduced  to  the  number  of  51 
by  Draco,  who,  according  to  some,  first  esta¬ 
blished  them.  They  were  superior  to  the 
Areopagites,  and  their  privileges  were  great 
and  numerous.  Solon,  however,  lessened 
their  power,  and  entrusted  them  only  with  the 
trial  cf  manslaughter  and  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  a  citizen.  They  were  all  more  than 
50  years  old,  and  it  was  required  that  their 
manners  should  be  pure  and  innocent,  and 
their  behaviour  austere  and  full  of  gravity. 

Ephialtes  or  Ephiai.tus,  a  giant,  son  of 
Neptune,  who  grew  nine  inches  every  month. 

t  Fid.  Aloeus.'l - An  Athenian  famous  for  Ins 

courage  and  strength.  He  fought  with  the 
Persians  against  Alexander,  and  was  killed  at 

Halicarnassus.  Diod.  17. - A  Trachinian 

who  led  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
by  a  secret  path  to  attack  the  "Spartans  at 
Thermopylae.  Pans.  1,  c.  4 .—Herodot.  7,  c. 
213. 

Ephori,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta, 
who  were  first  created  by  Lycurgus ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  by  Theopompus,  B.  C.  760 : 
they  were  five  in  number.  Like  censors  in  the 
state,  they  could  check  and  restrain  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  kings,  and  even  imprison  them,  if 
guilty  of  irregularities.  They  fined  Archida- 
m  us  for  marrying  a  wife  of  small  stature,  and 
imprisoned  Agis  for  his  unconstitutional  beha¬ 
viour.  They  were  much  the  same  as  the  tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  people  at  Rome,  created  to  watch 
with  a  jealous  eye  over  the  liberties  and  rights 
of  the  populace.  They  had  the  management 
of  the  public  money,  and  were  the  arbiters  of 
peace  and  war.  Their  office  was  annual,  and 
they  had  the  privilege  of  convening,  pro¬ 
roguing,  and  dissolving  the  greater  and  less  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  people.  The  former  was  com¬ 
posed  of  9000  Spartans,  all  inhabitants  of  the 
city ;  the  latter  of  30,000  Lacedaemonians,  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  inferior  towns  and  villages. 

EphOrus,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cum;u 
in  AEolia,  about  352  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  disciple  to  Isocrates,  by  whose  advice  he 
wrote  an  history  which  gave  an  account  of  all  the 
actions  and  battles  that  had  happened  between 
the  Greeks  and  barbarians  for  750  years.  It 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  It  is 
now  lost.  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

EphYra,  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth, 
which  it  received  from  a  nymph  of  the  same 
name.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  239. —Lucan.  6,  v.  17. 

■—Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  59. —  Ttal.  14,  v.  181. - A 

ci*y  of  Thesprotia  in  Epirus. - Another  in 

Elis, — AStolia. - One  of  Cyrene’s  attendants. 

Lirg.  G.  4.  v.  343. 

Epicaste,  a  name  of  Jocasta,  the  mother 
and  wife  of  (Edipus,  Pans.  9,  c.  5. 

Er  icerides,  a  man  of  Cyrene,  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Athenians  for  his  beneficence. 
Demost. 

EpichXris,  a  woman  accused  of  conspiracy 
•gainst  Nero.  She  refused  to  confess  the  asso¬ 
ciates  of  her  guilt,  though  exposed  to  the 
greatest  torments,  &c.  Tacit.  15,  Ann.  c.  51. 
Erica  a  km  us,  a  poet  and  Pythagorean  philo- 
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sopher  of  Sicily,  who  introduced  comedy  at 
Syracuse  in  the  reign  of  Hiero.  His  compoei 
tions  w’ere  imitated  by  Plautus.  He  wrote 
some  treatises  upon  philosophy  and  medicine, 
and  observed  that  the  gods  sold  all  their  kind 
nesses  for  toil  and  labour.  According  to  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Pliny,  he  added  the  two  letters  %  and 
S’  to  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  flourished  about 
440  years  before  Christ,  and  died  in  tiie  90th 
year  of  his  age.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  58. — Diog. 

3  &  8. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  1,  ep.  19. 

Epicles,  a  Trojan  prince  killed  by  Ajax. 

Homer.  II.  12. 

EpiclIdes,  a  Lacedaemonian  of  the  family 
of  the  Eurystkenidfe.  He  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  his  brother  Cleomenes  3d,  in  the 
place  of  Agis,  against  the  lawrs  and  constitution 
of  Sparta.  Pam.  2,  c.  9. 

Epicrates,  a  Milesian,  servant  to  J.  Caesar. 
- —A  poet  of  Ambracia.  Milan. 

Epictetus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Hiera- 
polis  in  Phrygia,  originally  the  slave  of  Epa- 
phroditus,  the  freedman  of  Nero.  Though 
driven  from  Rome  by  Domitian,  he  returned 
after  the  emperor’s  death,  and  gained  the 
esteem  of  Adrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Like 
the  Stoics,  he  supported  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  he  declared  him¬ 
self  strongly  against  suicide,  which  was  so 
warmly  adopted  by  his  sect.  He  died  in  a 
very  advanced  age.  The  earthen  lamp  of 
which  he  made  use,  was  sold  some  time  after 
his  death  at  3000  drachma?.  His  Enchiridion 
is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Stoic  philosophy; 
and  his  dissertations,  which  were  delivered  to 
his  pupils,  were  collected  by  Arrian.  His 
style  is  concise  and  devoid  of  all  ornament,  full 
of  energy,  and  useful  maxims.  The  value  of 
this  book  is  well  known  from  the  saying  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  who  thanked  the  gods  he 
could  collect  from  the  writings  of  Epictetus 
wherewith  to  conduct  life  with  honour  to  him¬ 
self  and  advantage  to  his  country.  There  are 
several  good  editions  of  the  works  of  Epic¬ 
tetus,  with  those  of  Cebes  and  others;  the 
most  valuable  of  which,  perhaps,  will  be  found 
to  be  that  of  Reland,  Traject.  4to.  1711 ;  and 
Arrian’s  by  Upton,  2  vols.  4to.  Loud.  1739. 

Epicurus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  born  at  X 
Gargetium  in  Attica  of  obscure  parents.  He 
was  early  sent  to  school,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  at 
the  age  of  12,  when  his  preceptor  repeated 
him  this  verse  from  Hesiod  : 

Hroi  [iev  ‘irpiori^a  xn°G  y ever,  &c* 
hi  the  beginning  oj  things  the  Chaos  was  created, 

Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  who  created  it? 

To  this  the  teacher  answered  that  he  knew 
not,  but  only  philosophers.  “Then,”  saya 
the  youth,  “  philosophers  henceforth  shall  in¬ 
struct  me.”  After  having  improved  himself, 
and  enriched  his  mind  by  travelling,  he  visited 
Athens,  which  was  then  crowded  by  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Plato,  the  Cynics,  the  Peripatetics, 
and  the  Stoics.  Here  he  established  himself, 
and  soon  attracted  a  number  of  followers  by 
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the  sweetness  and  gravity  of  liis  manners,  and  j  Romans  planted  there  a  colony,  which  thev 

by  his  social  virtues.  He  taught  them  that  I  called  Dyrrachium,  Pans.  6,  c.  10. 

the  happiness  of  mankind  consisted  in  plea-  Epidaphne,  a  town  of  Syna,  caned  also 

sure,  not  such  as  arises  from  sensual  gratifica-  Antioch.  Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus,  died 

tion,  or  from  vice,  but  from  the  enjoyments  of  there.  Tacit.  Anti.  2,  c.  83. 

the  mind,  and  the  sweets  of  virtue.  This  doc-  Epidauria,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour 

tnne  was  warmly  attacked  by  the  philosophers  of  Aesculapius. - A  country  of  Peloponne- 

of  the  different  sects,  and  particularly  by  the  sus. 

Stoics.  They  observed  that  he  disgraced  the  Epidaurus,  a  town  at  the  north  of  Argolis 
gods  by  representing  them  as  inactive,  given  in  Peloponnesus,  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
np  to  pleasure,  and  unconcerned  with  the  af-  ship  of  AEscuIapius,  who  had  there  a  famous 
fairs  of  mankind.  He  refuted  all  the  accusa-  temple.  It  received  its  name  from  Epidaurus 
tions  of  Ins  adversaries  by  the  purity  of  his  a  son  of  Argus  and  Evadne.  It  is  now  called 
morals,  and  by  Ins  frequent  attendance  on  Pidaura.  Strab.  S.—Paus.  3,  c.  21.— Mela  2 

places  of  public  worship.  When  Leontium,  c.  3. - A  town  of  Dalmatia. 

one  of  liis  female  pupils,  was  accused  of  pros-  Epidius,  a  man  who  wrote  concerning  unu- 
tituting  herself  to  her  master  and  to  all  his  sual  prodigies.  Plin .  16,  c.  25. 
disciples,  the  philosopher  proved  the  falsity  of  Epidot^,  certain  deities  who  presided  over 
the  accusation  by  silence  and  an  exemplary  the  birth  of  children.  They  were  worshipped 
life.  His  health  was  at  last  impaired  by  conti-  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  chiefly  invoked  by 
nual  labour,  and  he  died  of  a  retention  of  I  those  who  were  persecuted  by  the  ghosts  of 
urine,  which  long  subjected  him  to  the  most  the  dead,  &c.  Paus.  3,  c.  17. 
excruciating  torments,  and  which  he  bore  with  EpigEnes,  a  Babylonian  astrologer  and  his- 
unparallcled  fortitude.  His  death  happened  torian.  Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

270  years  before  Christ,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  Epigeus,  a  Greek  killed  by  Hector, 

age.  His  disciples  showed  their  respect  for  Epigoni,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  the 

the  memory  of  their  learned  preceptor,  by  the  Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first 
unanimity  which  prevailed  among  them.  Theban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  fa- 
While  philosophers  in  every  sect  were  at  war  mous  in  ancient  history.  It  was  undertaken 
with  mankind  and  among  themselves,  the  fol-  ten  years  after  the  first.  The  sons  of  those 
lowers  of  Epicurus  enjoyed  perfect  peace,  and  who  had  perished  in  the  first  war,  resolved  to 
lived  in  the  most  solid  friendship.  The  day  of  /  avenge  the  death  of  their  fathers,  and  marched 
his  birth  was  observed  with  universal  festivity,  against  Thebes,  under  the  command  of  Tber- 
and  during  a  month  all  his  admirers  gave  sander;  or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcmfeon 
themselves  up  to  mirth  and  innocent  amuse-  the  son  of  Ampliiaraus.  The  Argives  were 
ment.  Of  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  assisted  by  the  Corinthians,  the  people  of 
Epicurus  is  the  only  one  whose  writings  de-  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Megara.  The  Tlie- 
serve  attention  for  their  number.  He  wrote  bans  had  engaged  all  their  neighbours  in  their 
no  less  than  300  volumes,  according  to  Dio-  quarrel,  as  in  one  common  cause.  These  twc 
genes  Laertius;  and  Chrysippus  was  so  jea-  hostile  armies  met  and  engaged  on  the  banks 
lous  of  the  fecundity  of  his  genius,  that  no  of  the  Glissas.  The  fight  was  obstinate  and 
sooner  had  Epicurus  published  one  of  his  vo-  bloody,  but  victory  declared  for  the  Eph-oni 
lumes,  but  he  immediately  composed  one,  that  and  some  of  the  Thebans  fled  to  Illyricum  with 
he  might  not  be  overcome  in  the  number  of  Leodamas  their  general,  while  others  retired 
his  productions.  Epicurus,  however,  ad-  into  Thebes,  where  they  were  soon  besieged 
vanced  truths  and  arguments  unknown  before ;  and  forced  to  surrender.  In  this  war  A>ia- 
but  Chrysippus  said  what  others  long  ago  had  leus  was  the  only  one  who  was  killed  and  his 
said,  without  showing  any  thing  which  might  father  Adrastus  was  the  only  one  who  escaped 
be  called  originality.  The  followers  of  Epi-  I  alive  in  the  first  war.  This  whole  war  as 
curus  were  numerous  in  every  age  and  country.  Pausanias  observes,  was  written  in  verse  •  and 
This  corrupted  the  virtuous  simplicity  of  the  J  Callinus,  who  quotes  some  of  the  verses,  as- 
Romans ;  and  when  Cyneas  spoke  of  the  doc-  J  cribes  them  to  Homer,  which  opinion  has  been 
trine,  of  the  Epicureans  in  the  Roman  senate,  I  adopted  by  many  writers.  “  For  my  part  ” 
Fabricius  entreated  the  gods  that  all  the  ene-  continues  the  geographer,  “  I  own  that  next  to 
mies  of  the  republic  might  become  his  follow-  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  I  have  neve. 

ers.  Lucretius  introduced  at  Rome  the  doc-  seen  a  finer  poem.”  Pans.  9,  c.  9  &  25 _ Avol • 

trines  of  Epicurus  in  a  poetical  composition,  \  tod.  1  &  3. — Diod.  4. 

and  the  smoothness  and  beauty  of  the  poetry  EpigOnus,  a  mathematician  of  Ambracia. 

contributed,  with  the  effeminacy  of  the  Epicu-  L  Epii  and  EpEi,  a  people  of  Elis, 

rpans,  to  enervate  the  conquerors  of  the  world.]  Epilaris,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  Aool- 
Diog.  in  vita.— Mian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  13.— Cm.  de  lod. 

A  at.  D.  1,  c.  24  &  25. — Tasc.  3,  c.  49.  dejinib.  EpimElIdes,  the  founder  of  Corone.  Pans, 
t,  c.  22.  I  4t  c.  34. 

Epicydes,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  B.  C.  213.  EpimEnes,  a  man  who  conspired  against 
Epidamnus,  a  town  of  Macedonia  on  the  J  Alexander’s  life.  Curt.  8,  c.  6. 

Adriatic,  nearly  opposite  Brondusium.  The  1  Epi  men  ides,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete  con- 
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temporary  with  Solon.  His  father  s  name  was 
Agiasarchus.  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  by  those  who  exclude  Pe- 
riander  from  the  number.  While  he  was  tend- 
ing  his  flocks  one  day,  he  entered  into  a  cave, 
where  he  fell  asleep.  His  sleep  continued  for 
57  years,  according  to  tradition,  and  when  lie 
awoke  he  found  every  object  so  considerably 
altered*  that  he  scarce  knew  where  lie  was. 
His  brother  apprised  him  of  the  length  ot  his 
sleep,  to  bis  great  astonishment.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  lived  289  years.  After  death  he 
was  revered  as  a  god,  and  greatly  honoured  by 
the  Athenians,  whom  he  had  delivered  from  a 
plague,  and  to  whom  lie  had  given  many  good 
ami  useful  counsels.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first 
who  built  temples  in  the  Grecian  communities. 
Cie .  de  Div.  1  .—Diog.  in  vita.—Paus.  1,  c.  14. 

_ Plut .  in  Solon. —  Val.  Mai.  8,  c.  13- — Strab. 

10.—  PHn.  7,  c.  12. 

Epimetheus,  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Gly- 
mene,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  inconside¬ 
rately  married  Pandora,  by  whom  he  had 
Pyrrlia,  the  wife  of  Deucalion.  He  had  the 
curiosity  to  open  the  box  which  Pandora  had 
brought  with  her,  \_Vid.  Pandora .]  and  from 
thence  issued  a  train  of  evils,  which  from  that 
moment  have  never  ceased  to  afflict  the  human 
race.  Hope  was  the  only  one  which  remained 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  not  having  sufficient 
time  to  escape,  and  it  is  she  alone  which  com¬ 
forts  men  under  misfortunes.  Epimetheus  was 
changed  into  a  monkey  by  the  gods,  and  sent 
into  the  island  of  Pithecusa.  Apollod.  1,  c.  2  & 
7. — Hygin.  fab.— Hesiod.  Theog.  \Vid.  Prome¬ 
EpImEthis,  a  patronymic  of  Pyrrlia,  the 
daughter  of  Epimetheus.  Ovid.  Met.  1 ,  v.  390. 

EpiOchus,  a  son  of  Lycurgus  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia.  . 

EpiOne,  the  wife  of  Aesculapius.  Pans.  2, 

c.  29. 

Epiphanea,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  Issus, 
now  Surpendkar.  PHn.  5,  c.  2 7.—Cic.  ad  Fam. 

15,  ep.  4. - Another  of  Syria  near  the  Eu 

phrates.  Plin.  5,  c.  24. 
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It  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  empire  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  at  last  became  a  part  of  the  Roman 
dominions.  It  is  now  called  Earta.  Strab.  T. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Ptol.  3,  c.  14  —  Plin.  4,  c.  4. 

EpistrOphus,  a  king  of  Phocis,  who  went 
to  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II. 

Epitades,  a  man  who  first  violated  a  law  of 
Lycurgus,  which  forbad  law's  to  be  made.  P.at. 
in  Agid. 

Epium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Arcadia.  _ 

Epona,  a  beautiful  girl,  the  fruit  of  a  man  s 
union  with  a  mare. 

Epopeus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Canace, 
who  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus  king 
of  Thebes.  This  rape  was  followed  by  a  war, 
in  which  Nycteus  and  Epopeus  were  both 
killed.  Paus.  2,  c.  6. — Apollod.  1,  c.  7,  &c. 

- A  son  of  Aloeus,  grandson  to  Phoebus. 

He  reigned  at  Corinth.  Paus.  2,  c.  1  &  3. 
- One  of  the  Tyrrhene  sailors,  wdio  at¬ 
tempted  to  abuse  Bacchus.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v. 
619. 

EporedOrix,  a  powerful  person  among  the 
y£dui,  who  commanded  his  countrymen  in 
their  wTar  against  the  Sequani.  Cas.  bell.  G.  7, 
c.  67. 

EpUlo,  a  Rutulian  killed  by  Achates.  Virg. 
JEn.  12,  v.  459. 

Epytides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Peri- 
pnantes,  the  son  of  Epytus,  and  the  companion 
of  Ascanius.  Virg.  Ain.  5,  v.  547 . 

EpYtus,  a  king  of  Alba.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v. 

44. - A  king  of  Arcadia. - A  king  of  Mes- 

seuia,  of  the  family  of  the  Heraclid®. - The 

father  of  Peri  pirns,  a  herald  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Homer.  11.  17. 

Equajusta,  a  town  of  Thessaly. . 
Equicolus,  a  Rutulian  engaged  in  the  wars 
of  Aeneas.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  684. 

EquIria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  in  honour  of  Mars,  wrhen  horse-races 
and  games  were  exhibited  in  the  Campus 
Martius.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Fast. 
2,  v.  859. 


Epiphanes,  illustrious,  a  surname  given  to 
the  Antiochuses,  kings  of  Syria.  A  sur¬ 
name  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the 
house  of  the  Lagid®.  Strab.  17. 

Epiphanius,  a  bishop  of  Salamis,  active  to 
refute  the  writings  of  Origen ;  but  his  compo¬ 
sitions  are  more  valuable  for  the  fragments 
which  they  preserve  than  for  their  own  intrin¬ 
sic  merit.  The  only  edition  is  by  Dimys.  Pe- 
tavius,  2  vols.  Paris,  1622.  The  bishop  died 
A.  D.  403. 

Epipolje,  a  district  of  Syracuse,  on  the 
north  side,  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  Dionysius, 
who  to  complete  the  work  expeditiously,  em¬ 
ployed  60,000  men  upon  it,  so  that  in  30  days 
he  finished  a  wail  four  miles  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  long,  and  of  great  height  and  thickness. 

EpIrus,  a  country  situate  between  Mace¬ 
donia,  Achaia,  and  the  Ionian  sea.  It  was 
formerly  governed  by  kings,  of  whom  Neopto- 
lemus,  son  of  Achilles,  was  one  of  the  first. 
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EquotutIcum,  a  little  town  of  Apulia,  to 
which,  as  some  suppose,  Horace  alludes  in  this 
verse,  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  87. 

“  Manswri  oppidulo,  versa  quod  dicere  non  est.” 

Eracon,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  impri¬ 
soned  for  his  cruelty.  Curt. 

Er^a,  a  city  of  Greece,  destroyed  in  the 

age  of  Strabo,  3. 

Erana,  a  small  village  of  Cilicia,  on  mount 
Amanus.  Cic.  Fam.  15,  ep.  4. 

ErAsEnus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flowing 
for  a  little  space  under  the  ground  in  Argolis. 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  275. 

Erasippus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Lysippe. 
Erasi  stratus,  a  celebrated  physician,  grand¬ 
son  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  He  disco¬ 
vered  by  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the  love 
which  Antiochus  had  conceived  for  his  motlier- 
in-law  Stratonice,  and  was  rewarded  with  100 
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talents  for  the  cure  by  the  father  of  Antioohus. 
He  was  a  great  enemy  to  bleeding  and  violent 
phvsic.  He  died  B.  C.  257.  Val.  Max.  5,  c. 
/.—Pint,  in  Demetr. 

Erato,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
lyric  and  tender  poetry.  She  is  represented  as 
crowned  with  roses  and  myrtle,  holding  a  lyre 
in  her  hand.  She  appears  with  a  thoughtful 
and  sometimes  with  a  gay  and  animated  look. 
She  was  invoked  by  lovers,  especially  in  the 
month  of  April,  which,  among  the  Romans, 
was  more  particularly  devoted  to  love.  Apollod. 
10. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  37. — Ovid,  de  art.  am.  2. 

- One  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod .  1,  c.  2. 

- One  of  the  Dryades,  wife  of  Areas,  king 

of  Arcadra.  Paus.  8,  c.  4. - One  of  the 

Dan  aides  who  married  Bromius.  A  queen 
of  the  Armenians,  after  the  death  of  Ario- 
barzaues,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  4. 

Eratosthenes,  a  native  of  Cyrene,  who  was 
the  second  entrusted  with  the  care  ol  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  library.  He  dedicated  his  time  to 
grammatical  criticism  and  philosophy,  but 
more  particularly  to  poetry  and  mathematics. 
He  had  been  called  a  second  Plato,  the  cosmo- 
grapher,  and  the  geometer  of  the  world.  He 
first  observed  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
first  found  out  how  to  measure  the  extent  and 
circumference  of  the  globe.  He  starved  him¬ 
self  after  he  had  lived  to  his  82d  year,  B.  C. 
194.  Some  few  fragments  remain  of  his  com¬ 
positions.  He  collected  the  annals  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  by  order  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Cic.  ad  Attic.  2,  ep.  6. — Varro  de  R.  R.  1,  c.  2. 

Eratostratus,  an  Ephesian  who  burnt  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana,  the  same  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  This  burning, 
as  some  writers  have  observed,  was  not  pre¬ 
vented  or  seen  by  the  goddess  of  the  place, 
who  was  then  present  at  the  labours  of  Olym¬ 
pias,  and  at  the  birth  of  the  conqueror  of  Per¬ 
sia.  Eratostratus  did  this  villainy  merely  to 
eternize  his  name  by  so  uncommon  an  action. 
Pint,  in  Alex. — Val.  Max.  8,  c.  14. 

Eratus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dynaste. 

Apollod. - A  king  of  Sicyon,  who  died  B.  C. 

1671. 

Erbessus,  an  inland  town  ot  Sicily. 

Erchta,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Xenophon.  Laert.  2,  c.  48. 

Erebus,  a  deity  of  hell,  son  of  Chaos  and 
Darkness.  He  married  Night,  by  whom  he 
had  the  Light  and  the  Day.  The  poets  often 
used  the  word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself,  and 
particularly  that  part  where  dwelt  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  lived  a  virtuous  life,  from  whence 
thev  passed  into  the  Elysian  fields.  Cic.  de  hut. 
D.  3,  c.  17. — Virg.  JEn.  4.  v.  26. 

Ereciith eu s,  son  of  Pandion  1st,  was  the 
sixth  king  of  Athens.  He  was  fathei  <+*  Ce- 
crops  2d,  Metion,  Pandoras,  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  Creusa,  Orithya,  Procris,  and  Othonia,  by 
Praxithea.  Iu  a  war  against  Eleusia  he  sacri¬ 
ficed  Othonia,  called  also  Chthonia,  to  obtain  a 
victory,  which  the  oracle  promised  for  such  a 
sacrifice.  In  that  war  he  killed  Eumolpus, 
^Neptune’s  son,  who  was '  the  general  of  the 
enemy,  for  which  he  was  struck  with  tnunuer 


by  Jupiter’  at  Neptune’s  request.  Some  say 
that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea.  After  death 
he  received  divine  honours  at  Athens.  He 
reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1347.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts,  he  first  introduced 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Ovid.  6,  v. 

877. — Paus.  2,  c.  25. — Apollod.  3,  c.  15.— Cic. 
pro  Sext.  21  • — Ins c.  l,c.  48.  Nat.  D .  o,  c.  15. 

Erechthides,  a  name  given  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  from  their  king  Erechtheus.  Ovid.  Met. 

7,  v.  430. 

Erembi.  a  people  of  Arabia. 

ErEmus,  a  country  of  ^Ethiopia. 

ErenEa,  a  village  of  Megara.  Paus.  l,c. 

44, 

Eressa,  a  town  of  iEolia. 

ErEsus,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  where  Theo¬ 
phrastus  was  born. 

ErEtria,  a  city  of  Euboea  on  the  Euripus, 
anciently  called  Melaneis  and  Arotria.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  the  ruins  were 
hardly  visible  in  the  age  of  Strabo.  It  received 
its  name  from  Ererrius,  a  son  of  Phaeton. 
Pans.  7,  c.  8,  &c. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Plin.  4,  c, 

12. — C.  Nep.  in' Milt.  4. 

ErEtum,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  near  the 
Tiber,  whence  came  the  adjective  Eretinus. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  711. 

Ereuthauion,  a  man  killed  by  Nestor  in  a 
war  between  tfie  Pylians  and  Arcadiaus.  Homer. 

U. 

Ergane,  a  river  whose  waters  intoxicate  as 
wine. - A  surname  of  Minerva.  Paus.  5,  c. 

14. 

Ergenna,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  of  Etru¬ 
ria.  Pers.  2,  v.  26. 

Erg i as,  a  Rhodian  who  wrote  an  history  of 
his  country. 

Erginus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Clymenes.  He  obliged  the  Thebans  to  pay 
him  a  yearly  tribute  of  100  oxen,  because  his 
father  had  been  killed  by  a  Theban.  Hercules 
attacked  his  servants,  who  came  to  raise  the 
tribute,  and  mutilated  them ;  and  he  afterwards 
killed  Erginus,  who  attempted  to  avenge  their 
death  by  invading  Boeotia  with  an  army.  Paus. 

9,  c.  17. - A  river  of  Thrace.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

- A  son  of  Neptune. - One  of  the  four 

brothers  who  kept  the  Acrocorinth,  by  order  of 
Antigonus.  Poly  ecu.  6. 

Erginnus,  a  man  made  master  of  Argos  by 
the  Argonauts,  after  the  death  of  Typhis. 
Erib<ea,  a  surname  of  Juno.  Homei'.  II.  5. 

- - The  mother  of  Ajax  Telamon. - Sophocl. 

Eribotes,  a  man  skilled  in  medicine,  &c.  v 
Orpheus. 

ErIcEtes,  a  man  of  Lycaonia,  killed  by 
Messapus  in  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  749. 

Erichtho,  a  Thessalian  woman  famous  for 
her  knowledge  of  poisonous  herbs  and  medi¬ 
cine.  Lucan.  6,  v.  507. - One  of  the  Furies. 

Ovid. — Hesiod.  21,  v.  151. 

ErichthOnius,  the  fourth  king  of  Athens, 
sprung  from  the  seed  of  Vulcan  which  fell 
upon  the  ground  when  that  god  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Inline wa.  lie  was  very  de¬ 
formed,  and  had  the  tails  of  serpents  instead 
of  legs.  Minerva  placed  him  iu  a  basket, 


which  she  gave  to  the  daughters  ef  Cecrops, 
with  strict  injunctious  not  to  examine  its  con¬ 
tents.  Aglauros,  one  of  the  siste.s,  had  the 
curiosity  to  open  the  basket,  for  which  the  god¬ 
dess  punished  her  indiscretion  by  making  her 
jealous  of  her  sister  Herse.  [Vid.  Herse .] 
Erichthon  was  young  when  he  ascend  d  the 
throne  of  Athens.  He  reigned  50  years,  and 
died  B.  C.  1437.  The  invention  of  chariots  is 
attributed  to  him,  and  the  manner  of  harnessing 
horses  to  draw  them,  lie  was  made  a  con¬ 
stellation  after  death  under  the  name  of  Bootes. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  553. —  Hygin.  fab.  166. — Apol¬ 
lod.  3,  c.  14. —  Pans.  4,  c.  2. —  Virg.  G.  3,  v. 
113. —  — A  son  of  Dardanus,  who  reigned  in 
Troy,  and  died  1374  B.  C.  after  a  long  reign 
of  about  75  years.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 

Ericinium,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

Ericusa,  one  of  the  bolides. 

ErIdAnus,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Italy, 
rising  in  the  Alps  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
by  several  mouths ;  now  called  the  Pn.  It  was 
in  its  neighbourhood  that  the  Heliades,  the 
sisters  of  Phaeton  were  changed  into  poplars; 
according  to  Ovid.  Virgil  calls  it  the  king  of 
all  rivers.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  3. —  Pans.  1,  c. 
3. — Strab.  5. — Lucan.  2,  v.  409. — Virg.  G.  1, 
v.  482. 

Er1g5ne,  a  daughter  of  Iccrius,  who  hung 
herself  when  she  heard  that  her  father  had 
been  killed  by  some  shepherds  whom  he  had 
intoxicated.  She  was  made  a  constellation, 
now  under  the  name  of  Virgo.  Bacchus  de¬ 
ceived  her  by  changing  himself  into  a  beautiful 
grape.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  4. — St  at.  11.  Theb. 
v.  644. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  33. — Apollod.  3,  c.  14. — 

Hygin.  fab.  1  &  24. - A  daughter  of  TEgis- 

tlms  and  Clytenmestra,  who  had  by  her  brother 
Orestes,  Penthilus,  who  shared  the  regal  power 
with  Timasenus,  the  legitimate  son  of  Orestes 
and  Hermione.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. — Paterc.  1,  c. 
1. 

Erigoneius,  a  name  applied  to  the  dog-star, 
because  looking  towards  Erigone,  &c.  Ovid. 
Fast.  5,  v.  723. 

Erigonus,  a  river  of  Thrace. 

ErigYus,  a  Mitylenean,  one  of  Alexander’s 
officers.  Curt.  6,  c.  4. 

Erillus,  a  philosopher  of  Carthage,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Zeno.  Diog. 

Erindes,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Partliia. 
Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  16. 

Erinna,  a  poetess  intimate  with  Sappho. 

Erinnys,  one  of  the  Eumenides.  The  word 
signifies  the  fury  of  the  mind,  epig  vov.  [  Vid. 

Eumenides .]  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  337. - A  surname 

of  Ceres,  on  account  of  her  amour  with  Nep¬ 
tune  under  the  form  of  a  horse.  Pans.  8,  c.  25. 

Eripopis,  a  daughter  of  Medea.  Puns.  2. 
c.  3. 

Eripuanis,  a  Greek  woman  famous  for  her 
poetical  compositions.  She  was  extremely  fond 
of  the  hunter  Melampus,  and  to  enjoy  his  com¬ 
pany  she  accustomed  herself  to  live  in  the 
woods. 

Eriphidas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  being 
sent  to  suppress  a  sedition  at  Heraclea,  as¬ 
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sembled  the  people  and  beheaded  500  of  the 
ringleaders.  D'ufd.  14. 

ErIphYle,  a  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  who  marned  Amphiaraus.  She  was 
daughter  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  When 
her  husband  concealed  himself,  that  he  might 
not  accompany  the  Argives  in  their  expedition 
against  Thebes,  where  he  knew  he  was  to 
perish,  Eriphyle  suffered  herself  to  be  bribed 
by  Polynices  with  a  golden  necklace,  which 
had  been  formerly  given  to  Hermione  by  the 
goddess  Venus,  and  she  discovered  where  Am¬ 
phiaraus  was.  This  treachery  of  Eriphyle  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  go  to  the  war;  but  before  he 
departed,  he  charged  his  son  Alcmaeon  to 
murder  his  mother  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
of  his  death.  Amphiaraus  perished  in  the 
expedition,  and  his  death  was  no  sooner  known 
than  his  injunctions  were  obeyed,  and  Eriphyle 
was  murdered  by  the  hands  of  her  son.  Virg. 
LEn.6,  v.  445. — Homer.  Od.  11. — Cic.  in  Verr. 
4.  c.  18. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  v.  6  <St  7. — Hy¬ 
gin.  fab.  73. — Pans.  5,  c.  17. 

Eris,  the  goddess  of  discord  among  the 
Greeks.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discordia  of 
the  Latins.  Vid.  Discordia. 

Erisicathon,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Triops, 
who  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her  groves. 
This  impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  afflicted 
him  with  continual  hunger.  He  squandered 
all  his  possessions  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  his 
appetite,  and  at  last  he  devoured  his  own 
limbs  for  want  of  food.  His  daughter  had  the 
power  of  transforming  herself  into  whatever 
animal  she  pleased,  and  she  made  use  of  that 
artifice  to  maintain  her  father,  who  sold  her ; 
after  which  she  assumed  another  shape  and  be¬ 
came  again  his  property.  Ovid.  Met.  fab.  18. 

Erithus,  a  son  of  Actor,  killed  by  Perseus. 
Ovid.  Met.  5. 

Erixo,  a  Roman  knight  condemned  by  the 
people  for  having  whipped  his  son  to  death. 
Senec.  1,  de  Clem.  14. 

ErOchus,  a  town  of  Pliocis.  Pons.  10,  c. 

ct 

ErOchus  and  .(Eropas,  a  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  who  when  in  the  cradle  succeeded  his 
father  Philip  1st,  B.  C.  602.  He  made  war 
against  the  Illyrians,  whom  he  conquered. 
Justin.  7,  c.  2. 

Eros,  a  servant,  of  whom  Antony  demanded 
a  sword  to  kill  himself.  Eros  produced  the 
instrument,  but  instead  of  giving  it  to  his 
master  he  killed  himself  in  his  presence.  Plut . 

in  Anton. - A  comedian.  Cic.  pro  Rose.  •  — 

A  son  of  Chronos  or  Saturn,  god  of  love.  Vid. 
Cupido. 

Erostratus.  Vid.  Eratostratus. 

Erotia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros  the 
god  of  love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thes¬ 
pians  every  fifth  year  with  sports  and  games, 
when  musicians  and  others  contended.  If  any 
quarrels  or  seditions  had  arisen  among  the 
people,  it  was  then  usual  to  offer  sacrifices  and 
prayers  to  the  god,  that  he  would  totally  re* 
move  them. 

Erruca,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Italy. 


fi  R 

£*•*»  a  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Vid.  Herse. 
Erymas,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Vircr. 
JEn.  9,  v.  702*  45 

t  Erxias,  a  man  who  wrote  au  history  of  Co¬ 
lophon.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  he  who 
wrote  an  history  of  Rhodes. 

Erybium,  a  town  on  mount  Parnassus. 
Er\cina,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  mount 
Eryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.  Herat  1  od 
2,  v.  33. 

.  ErYmanthis,  a  surname  of  Callisto,  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Erymanthus. 

Erymanthus,  a  mountain,  river,  and  town 
of  Arcadia,  where  Hercules  killed  a  prodigious 
boar,  which  he  carried  on  hig  shoulders  to  Eu- 
rystheus,  who  was  so  terrified  at  the  sight  that 
he  hid  himself  in  a  brazen  vessel.  Paus.  8  c. 
24. —  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  802. 

Erymn.k,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Pans.  8.  c. 
24. - Of  Magnesia. 

Erymneus,  a  Peripatetic  philosophei  who 


El* 


22,  c.  9. — Meui,  $,  c* 


flourished  B.  C.  126. 

Erymus,  a  huntsman  of  Cyzicus. 

ErythEa,  an  island  between  Gades  and 
Spain,  where  Geryon  reigned.  Plin.  4,  c.  22. 
- - A  daughter  of  Gerion.  Pans,  10,  c.  37. 

ErythIni,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia. 

ErYthra;,  a  town  of  Asia,  opposite  Chios, 
once  the  residence  of  a  Sibyl.  It  was  built  by 
Neleus,  the  son  of  Codrus.  Pans.  10,  c.  12. 

3 - ;A  town  of  Boeotia.  Id.  6,  c.  21 _ One 

in  Libya. - -Another  in  Locris. 

Erythraum  mare,  a  part  of  the  ocean  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia.  As  it  communicated  with 
the  Persian  gulf,  and  that  of  Arabia  or  the  Red 
6ea,  it  has  often  been  mistaken  by  ancient 
writers,  who  by  the  word  Eiythrean  understood 
indiscriminately  either  the  Red  sea  or  the  Per¬ 
sian  gulf.  It  received  this  name  from  Erythras, 
or  from  the  redness  (epv&pog,  ruber)  of  its  sand 
or  waters.  Curt.  8,  c.  9.— Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Erythras,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Apollod. _ . 

A  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  drowned  in 
the  Red  sea,  which  from  him  was  called  Ery- 
thrasum.  Arrian.  Ind.  6,  c.  19. —  Mela,  3,  c.  7. 

Erythrion,  a  son  of  Athamas  and  The- 
mistone.  Apollod. 

Erythros,  a  place  of  Latium. 

Eryx,  a  son  of  Butes  and  Venus,  who  re¬ 
lying  upon  his  strength,  challenged  all  strangers 
to  fight  with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  ces°tus. 
Hercules  accepted  his  challenge  after  many  had 
yielded  to  his  superior  dexterity,  and  Eryx  was 
killed  in  the  combat,  and  buried  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  where  he  had  built  a  temple  to  Venus. 

Prrg.  JEn.  5,  v.  402. - An  Indian  killed  by 

his  subjects  for  opposing  Alexander,  &c.  Curt. 

8,  c.  11.- - A  mountain  of  Sicily  near  Drepa- 

num,  which  received  its  name  from  Eryx,  who 
was  buried  there.  This  mountain  was  so  steep, 
that  the  houses  which  were  built  upon  it 
seemed  every  moment  ready  to  fall.  Dsdalus 
enlarged  the  top,  and  enclosed  it  with  a  strong 
wall.  He  also  consecrated  there  to  Venus 
Ervcina  a  golden  heifer,  which  resembled  life 
io  much,  that  it  seemed  to  exceed  the  power 
oi  art.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  478.—  Hygin.  fab. 
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16  &  260.— Liv. 

Pans.  3,  c.  16. 

Eryxo,  the  mother  of  Battus,  who  artfully 
killed  the  tyrant  Learchus  who  courted  her. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  160. 

Esernus,  a  famous  gladiator.  Cic. 
Esquilla:  and  EsquilInus  moms,  one  of 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  was  mined 
to  tne  city  by  king  Tullus. 

Essedones,  a  people  of  Asia,  above  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  who  eat  the  flesh  of  their  pa¬ 
rents  mixed  with  that  of  cattle.  They  gild  the 
head  and  keep  it  as  sacred.  Mela,  2,  c.  1. 
Essui,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Esula,  a  town  of  Italy  near  Tibur.  Horat. 
o,  od.  29,  v.  6. 

Estiaia,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta,  of  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  carry  away  any  thing  oi 
communicate  it  to  any  body. 

Etearchus,  a  king  of  Oaxus  in  Crete. 

-  ter  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  wo¬ 
man  who  made  herself  odious  for  her  tyranny 
over  her  step-daughter  Phronima.  Etearchus 
gave  ear  to  all  the  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  his  daughter,  and  ordered  her 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  She  had  a  son 
called  Battus,  who  led  a  colony  to  Cyrene. 
He-odotj  4,  c.  154. 

Bieocles  a  son  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta. 
After  his  father  s  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  should 
bot  i  share  the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately 
each  a  year.  Eteocles,  by  right  of  seniority, 
first  ascended  the  throne,  but  after  the  first  year 
ot  his  reign  was  expired  he  refused  to  give  up 
the  crown  to  his  brother,  according  to  their  mutual 
agreement.  Polynices,  resolved  to  punish  such 
an  open  violation  of  a  solemn  engagement 
went  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Adrastus! 
king  of  Argos.  He  received  that  king’s 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  soon  after  as¬ 
sisted  with  a  strong  army,  headed  by  seven 
famous  generals.  These  hostile  preparations 
were  seen  by  Eteocles,  who  on  his  part  did  not 
lemain  inactive.  He  chose  seven  brave  chiefs 
to  oppose  the  seven  leaders  of  the  Argives 
aud  stationed  them  at  the  seven  gates  of  the 
city.  He  placed  himself  against  his  brother 
Polynices,  and  he  opposed  Menalippus  to  Ty- 
deus  Polyphontes  to  Capaneus,  Megareus  to 
Eteoclus,  Hyperbius  to  Parthenopaeus,  and 
Lasthenes  to  Amphiaraus.  Much  blood  was 
shed  in  light  and  unavailing  skirmishes,  and 
it  was  at  last  agreed  between  the  two  brothers 
that  the  war  should  be  decided  by  single  com¬ 
bat.  They  both  fell  in  an  engagement  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  most  inveterate  fury  on  either 
side,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ashes  of  these 
two  brothers,  who  had  been  so  inimical  one  to 
the  other,  separated  themselves  on  the  burning 
pile,  as  if  sensible  of  resentment,  and  hostile  to 
reconciliation.  Stat.  Theb.— Apollod.  3,  c.  5.  &c. 

/ Eschyl .  Sept,  ante  Theb. — Eurip.  in  Phanis. 

—Paus.  5,  c.  9.  1.  9,  c.  6. - A  Greek,  the 

first  who  raised  altars  to  the  Graces.  Pans. 

Eteoclus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the 
army  of  Adrastus,  in  his  expedition  against 
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Thebes.  He  was  killed  by  Megareus,  the  sou 
of  Creon,  under  the  walls  of  Thebes.  Lump. 

— Apollod.  3,  c.  6. - A  son  of  Iphis. 

EteocrEta:,  an  ancient  people  of  Crete. 
Eteones,  a  town  of  Boeotia  on  the  Asopus. 
Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  266. 

Eteoneus,  an  officer  of  Menelaus.  Home  . 

0  EteonIcus,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  who 
upon  hearing  that  Callicratidas  was  conquered 
at  Argiuusae,  ordered  the  messengers  of  tins 
news  to  be  crowned,  and  to  enter  Milanese  in 
triumph  This  so  terrified  Conon,  who  besieged 
ri  that  he  concluded  that  the  enemy 
had  obtained  some  advantageous  victory,  and 
he  raised  the  siege.  Diod.  13.  2^”'  ’  , 

EtLsi.t,  northern  winds  of  a  gentle ^  and 
mild  nature,  very  common  in  the  months  o 
sprino  and  autumn.  Lucret.  5,  v.  741. 
PEt°h,l,on,  one  of  the  Tyrrhene  stalors 
changed  into  dolphins  for  carrying  away  Bac¬ 
chus.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  647.  ,  , 

Etheleum,  a  river  of  Asia,  the  boundary  o 

Tioas  and  Mysia.  Strab. 

Ethoda,  a  daughter  of  Amplnon  and 

N  EthEmon,  a  person  killed  at  the  marriage  of 
Andromeda.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  163. 

Etias,  a  daughter  of  ^Eneas.  Paus.  3,  c. 

22Etis,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Id.  lb. 
FtrUria.  Vid*  Hetruria. 

Etylus,  the  father  of  Theocles.  Id.  6,  c. 

19Evadve  a  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Iphicles  of 
Argos  who  slighted  the  addresses  of  Apollo, 

feed  CTSremene  ffK-W 

hXen  Sfee,  by  dnpiter  for  .ne 

Wivesfehe  threw  herself  on  his  burning  pde 
nndg  perished  in  the  flames  Vg 

daughter"  f  the  Strymon  and 
Nemra.  She  married  Argus,  by  whom  she  had 

f°LC“rsr:Ua  poeTtoons  for  his  genius,  but 

g  of  Cyprus  who  -moh 

9alamis  which  had  been  taken  from  hu  lather 

oy  the  Persians.  He  made  war  \  ^ 

xerxes,  the  king  of  Persia,  with  the  assistance 

of  the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  )  ’  ,  . 

obtained  some  advantages  over  the  fleet  of  his 
obtained,  so  ^ang5however  s0on  repaired 

their  losses  and  Evagoras  saw  himself  defeated 

Ite-ud’i,  aud^Miged  ,o  be  tnbumry  » 

ti-  Pow-  °^A,”t  ttott  of  lalamis. 
all  his  dominions  except  tne  ™wu  , 

He  was  assassinated  soon  ader  this  t  1  g 

of  fortune  by  an  eunuch,  374  B.  C. .he Aett two 

sons  Nicholas,  who  succeeded  him,  Brotag 

as  who  deprived  bis  nephew  Erageras  of  bis 

error  in  the  management  of  his  king-  u  u, 
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may  be  said,  that  his  love  of  equity  was  a  full 
compensation.  His  grandson  bore  the  same 
name  and  succeeded  his  father  Nicocles.  He 
showed  himself  oppressive,  and  his  uncle  Bro- 
tao-oras  took  advantage  of  his  unpopularity  to 
deprive  him  of  his  power.  Evagoras  tied  to 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who  gave  him  a  government 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Cyprus ;  but  his 
oppression  rendered  him  odious,  and  lie  was 
accused  before  his  benefactor,  and  by  liis  orders 
put  to  death.  C.  Nep.  12,  c.  2.  Diod.  i4.— - 
Paus.  1,  c.  3. — Justin •  5,  c.  6.  A  man  of 
Elis  who  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olympian 

games.  Paus.  5,  c.  8. - A  Spartan  famous 

for  his  services  to  the  people  of  Elis.  Id.  6,  c. 

10. _ A  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris.  Apollod. 

1,  C'  9. - A  son  of  Priam.  Id.%  3,  c.  12. 


— ,  —  —  - 

A  king  of  Rhodes.  # 

EvagOre,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod. 

Evan,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  ejaculation  of  Evan!  Evan, 
by  his  priestesses.  Ovid .  Met.  4,  v.  15.  1 77  £• 
JEn.  6,  v.  517. 

Evander,  a  son  of  tlie  prophetess  Carmente, 
king  of  Aroadia.  An  accidental  murder 
obliged  him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he  came 
to  Italy,  where  he  drove  the  Aborigines  from 
their  ancient  possessions,  and  reigned  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  Rome  was  after¬ 
wards  founded.  He  kindly  received  Hercules 
1  when  he  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Ge- 
ryon ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  raised  him 
altars.  He  gave  ADneas  assistance  against  the 
Rutuli,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  hos¬ 
pitality.  It  is  said  that  he  first  brought  the 
Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  introduced  there 
the  worship  of  the  Greek  deities.  He  was 
honoured  as  a  God  after  death,  and  his  sub¬ 
jects  raised  an  altar  on  mount  Aventin e.Paus. 
8,  c.  43.— Liv.  1,  c.  7 . — Ital.  7,  c.  18 .-Dwnys. 
Hal.  1,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  500.  1.  5,  v.  91. 

—  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  100,  &c. - A  philosopher 

of  the  second  academy,  who  flourished  13.  C. 
215. 

EvangElus,  a  Greek  historian.  A  comic 

P°Evangor!des,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  all  those  who  had  obtained  a 
prize  at  Olympia,  where  he  himself  had  been 

victorious.  Paus.  6,  c.  8. 

Evanthes,  a  man  who  planted,  a  colony  in 

Lucania.  at  the  head  of  some  Locrians.- - A 

celehrated  Greek  poet. - An  historian  of 

Miletus. - A  philosopher  of  Samos.- - A 

writer  of  Cyzicus. - A  son  of  (Enopion  of 

Crete,  who  migrated  to  live  at  Chios.  Paus, 
7  c.  4. 

Evarciius,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing 
into  the  Euxine  on  the  confines  of  Cappa¬ 
docia.  FLacc.  6,  v.  102.  .  . 

Evas  a  native  of  Phrygia,  who  accompanied 
jEneas  into  Italy,  where  hq,  was  killed  by  Me- 
zendus.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  702. 

Evax,  an  Arabian  prince  who  wrote  to  Nero 
concerning  jewels,  &c..  Plin.  25,  c.  2. 

Eubages,  certain  priests  held  in  great  vene- 
ration  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  vw. 
Druidae. 


Eubatas,  an  athlete  of  Cyrene,  whom  the 
courtezan  Lais  in  vain  endeavoured  to  seduce. 

Pans.  Eliae.  1. 

Eubius,  an  obscene  writer,  &c.  Ovid.  Trist. 

2,  v.  415. 

EuBaA,  the  largest  island  in  the  yEgean  sea 
after  Crete,  now  called  Negropont.  It  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  continent  of  Bceotia  by  the  nar¬ 
row’  straits  of  the  Euripus,  and  was  anciently 
known  by  the  different  names  of  Macris,  Oche, 
Ellopia,  Chalcis,  Abantis,  Asopis.  It  is  150 
miles  long,  and  37  broad  in  its  most  extensive 
parts.  The  principal  town  was  Chalcis;  and 
it  was  reported  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chalcis,  the  island  had  been  formerly  joined  to 
the  continent.  Euboea  was  subjected  to  the 
power  of  the  Greeks ;  some  of  its  cities,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  for  some  time  independent. 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. — * Strab  10. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v. 
155. — —One  of  the  three  daughters  of  the 
river  Asterion,  who  was  one  of  the  nurses  of 

Juno.  Paus.  2,  c.  17. - One  of  Mercury’s 

mistresses. - A  daughter  of  Tliespius.  Apollod. 

2- - A  town  of  Sicily  near  Hvbla. 

EuboIcus,  belonging  to  Euboea.  The  epi¬ 
thet  is  also  applied  to  the  country  of  Cumas, 
because  the  city  was  built  by  a  colony  from 
Chalcis,  a  town  of  Euboea.  Virg.  AEn.  6,  v.  2. 

I.  9,  v.  710. 

Eubote,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 
Eubotes,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Id.  2. 

EubUle,  an  Athenian  virgin  sacrificed  with 
her  sisters  for  the  safety  of  her  country,  which 
laboured  under  a  famine.  AElian.  V.  H.  12,  c. 
18. 

EubUlides,  a  philosopher  of  Miletus,  pupil 
and  successor  to  Euclid.  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  severely  attacked  the 

doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Diog. - An  historian 

who  wrote  an  account  of  Socrates  and  of  Dio¬ 
genes.  Laertius. - A  famous  statuary  of 

Athens.  Paus.  8,  c.  14. 

EubUlus,  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  De¬ 
mosthenes. - A  philosopher. - A  comic 

ooet. - -A  philosopher  of  Alexandria. 

EucErus,  a  man  of  Alexandria  accused  of 
adultery  with  Octavia,  that  Nero  might  have 
occasion  to  divorce  her.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c. 
60. 

EuchEnor,  a  son  of  /Egyptus  and  Arabia. 
Apollod. 

Euchides,  an  Athenian  who  went  to  Delphi 
and  returned  the  same  day,  a  journey  of  about 
107  miles.  The  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
obtain  some  sacred  fire. 

EuclIdes,  a  natipe  of  Megara,  disciple  of 
Socrates,  B.  C.  404.  When  the  Athenians  had 
forbidden  all  the  people  of  Megara  on  pain  of 
death  to  enter  their  city,  Euclides  disguised 
himself  in  woman’s  clothes  to  introduce  him¬ 
self  into  the  presence  of  Socrates.  Diog.  in 

Socrat. - A  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 

who  flourished  300  B.  C.  He  has  written 
15  books  on  the  elements  of  mathematics, 
which  consist  of  problems  and  theorems  with 
demonstrations.  This  work  has  been  greatly 
mutilated  by  commentators,  Euclid  was  so 
respected  in  his  lifetime  that  king  Ptolemy  . 
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became  one  of  his  pupils.  Euclid  establishea 
a  school  at  Alexandria,  which  became  so  fa¬ 
mous,  that  from  his  age  to  the  time  of  the 
Saracen  conquest  no  mathematician  was  found 
but  what  had  studied  at  Alexandria.  He  was 
so  respected,  that  Plato,  himself  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  being  asked  concerning  the  building 
of  an  altar  at  Athens,  referred  his  inquirers  to 
the  mathematician  of  Alexandria.  The  latest 
edition  of  Euclid’s  writings  is  that  of  Gregory, 
fol.  Oxon.  1703.  Val.  Mai.  8,  c.  12. —  Cic.  de 
Orat.  3,  c.  72. 

Euclus,  a  prophet  of  Cyprus,  who  foretold 
the  birth  and  greatness  of  the  poet  Homer, 
according  to  some  traditions.  Paus.  10,  c.  12. 
Eucrate,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod. 
Eucrates,  the  father  of  Procles  the  his¬ 
torian.  Paus.  2,  c.  21. 

Eucritus.  Vid.  Evephenus. 

EuctEmon,  a  Greek  of  Cumae,  exposed  to 
great  barbarities.  Cun.  5,  c.  5. - An  astro¬ 

nomer  who  flourished  B.  C.  431. 

Euctresii,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus. 
EujojEmon,  a  general  of  Alexander. 
EudamIdas,  a  son  of  Arcliidamus  4th. 
brother  to  Agis  4th.  He  succeeded  on  the 
Spartan  throne,  after  his  brother’s  death,  B.  C« 

330.  Paus.  3,  c.  10. - A  son  of  Arcliidamus, 

king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  B.  C.  268. - 

The  commander  of  a  garrison  stationed  at 
Troezene  by  Craterus. 

Eudamus,  a  son  of  Agesilaus  of  the  Hera- 

clidae.  He  succeeded  his  father. - A  learned 

naturalist  and  philosopher. 

EudEmijs,  the  physician  of  Li  via,  the  wife 

of  Drusus,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  3. - An 

orator  of  Megalopolis,  preceptor  to  Philo- 
poemen.  An  historian  of  Naxos. 

Eudocia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  younger,  who  gave  the  public  some 
compositions. 

EudocImus,  a  man  who  appeased  a  mutiny 
among  some  soldiers  by  telling  them  that  an 
hostile  army  was  in  sight.  Polycen. 

EudOra,  one  of  the  Nereides. - One  of 

the  Atlantides. 

EudOrus,  9  son  of  Mercury  and  Polimela 
who  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  Achilles 
Homer.  II.  16.  ' 

Eudoxi  Specula,  a  place  in  Egypt. 

Eudoxxa,  the  wife  of  Arcadius,  &c. - A 

daughter  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  emperor  Maximus,  and  invited  Gense- 
ric  the  Vandal  over  into  Italy. 

Eudoxus,  a  son  of  Aeschines  of  Cnidus,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  astro¬ 
logy,  medicine,  and  geometry.  He  was  the  first 
who  regulated  the  year  among  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  he  first  brought  from  Egypt  the 
celestial  sphere  and  regular  astronomy.  He 
died  in  his  53d  year,  B.  C.  352.  Lucan.  10.  v. 

187. —  Diog. - -A  native  of  Cyzicus,  who  sailed 

all  round  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Red  sea, 
and  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the  columns 

of  Hercules. - A  Sicilian,  a  son  of  Agrathoclea 

- A  physician.  Diog. 

Evm.thon,  a  king  of  Salamis,in  Cyprus. 
EuemEridas,  an  historian  of  Cnidus. 


E  V 

EvbmEhus,  an  ancient  historian  of  Messenia, 
intimate  with  Cassander.  He  travelled  over 
Greece  and  Arabia,  and  wrote  an  history  of  the 
gods,  in  which  he  proved  that  they  all  had  been 
upon  earth,  as  mere  mortal  men.  Ennius  trans- 
ated  it  into  Latin.  It  is  now  lost. 

EvEnus,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Paros.  A 
river  of  ALtolia,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea.  It 
receives  its  name  from  Evenus,  son  of  Mars  and 
Sterope,  who  being  unable  to  overcome  Idas, 
who  had  promised  hire  his  daughter  Marpessa 
in  marriage,  if  he  surpassed  him  in  running, 
grew  so  desperate  that  he  threw  himself  into 
the  river,  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 

Ovid.  Mel.  9,  v.  104. — Strab.  7. - A  son  of 

Jason  and  Hypsipyle,  queen  of  Lemnos.  Ho¬ 
mer.  II.  7 . 

EvepuEnus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
whom  Dionysius  condemned  to  death  because 
he  bad  alienated  the  people  of  Metapontum 
from  bis  power.  The  philosopher  begged  leave 
of  the  tyrant  to  go  and  marry  his  sister,  and 
promised  to  return  in  six  months.  Diony¬ 
sius  consented  by  receiving  Eucritus,  who  pledg¬ 
ed  himself  to  die  if  Evephenus  did  not  return 
in  time.  Evephenus  returned  at  the  appointed 
moment,  to  the  astonishment  of  Dionysius,  and 
delivered  his  friend  Eucritus  from  the  death 
which  threatened  him.  1  he  tyrant  was  so 
pleased  with  these  two  friends,  that  he  pardoned 
Evephenus,  and  begged  to  share  their  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence.  Polyim.  5. 

Everes,  a  son  of  Peteralaus. - of  Hercules 

and  Parthenope. - 1  he  lather  oi  _iresias. 

Apollod. 

EvergEtte,  a  people  of  Scythia,  called  also 
Arimaspi.  Curt.  7 ,  c.  3. 

Evergetes,  a  surname,  signifying  benefactor, 
given  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Antigonus 
Doson,  and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was  also  com¬ 
monly  given  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  P ontus,  and 
we  often  see  among  the  former  an  Alexander 
Evergetes,  and  among  the  latter  a  Mithridates 
Evergetes.  Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  also 
claimed  that  epithet,  so  expressive  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  humanity. 

Evesperides,  a  people  of  Africa.  Herodot. 
4,  c.  171. 

Euganei,  a  people  of  Italy  on  the  borders 
of  the  Adriatic,  who,  upon  being  expelled  by 
the  Trojans,  seized,  upon  a  part  of  the  Alps. 
Sil.  8,  v.  604. — Liv.  1,  c.  1. 

Eugeon,  an  ancient  historian  before  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesian  war. 

Eugenius,  an  usurper  of  the  imperial  title 
after  the  death  of  Valentinian  the  2d,  A.  D. 
392. 

Euhemurus.  Vid.  Evexierus. 

Euhydrum,  a  town  of  Thessaly  Liv.  32. 

c.  13. 

Euhyus  and  Erius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus, 
given  him  in  the  war  of  the  giants  against  Jupi¬ 
ter.  Horat.  2.  Od.  11,  v.  17. 

Evippe,  one  of  the  Danaides  who  married 
and  murdered  Imbras. — —Another.  Apollod. 

c.  i. - The  mother  of  the  Pierides,  who 

were  changed  into  magpies.  Ovid.  Met »  5, 
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Evippus,  a  eon  of  Thestius,  king  ofl’leurou, 
killed  by  his  brother  Iphiclus  in  the  chace  ol 

the  Calydonian  boar.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7. - A 

Trojan  killed  by  Patroclus.  —Homer .  II.  lo. 
EulimEne,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Eumachius,  a  Campanian  who  wrote  an  his¬ 
tory  of  Annibal. 

Eum-eus,  a  herdsman  and  steward  of  Ulysses, 
who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home  from 
the  Trojan  war  after  20  years  absence,  and  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  removing  Penelope’s  suitors.  He 
was  originally  the  sou  of  the  king  of  Scyros, 
and  upon  being  carried  away  by  pirates,  he  was 
sold  as  a  slave  to  Laertes,  who  rewarded  his 
fidelity  and  services.  Homer.  Od.  13,  v.  403. 

1. 14,  v.  3.  1.  15,  v.  288.  I.  16  &  17. 

EumEdes,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Dolon,  who  came 
to  Italy  with  Aeneas,  where  he  was  killed  by 
Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  346. — Ovid.  Trist.  3, 
el.  4,  v.  27. 

EumElis,  a  famous  augur.  Stat.  4,  Sylv.  8, 
v.  49. 

EumElus,  a  son  of  Admetus,  king  of  Pherae 
in  Thessaly.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  Grecian  army. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  games  made  in 
honour  of  Patroclus.  Home)'.  II.  2  &  23. 

- A  man  whose  daughter  was  changed  into  a 

bird.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  c.  390. - -  A  man  contem¬ 

porary' with  Triptolemus,  of  whom  he  learned 

the  art  of  agriculture.  Paus.  7,  c.  13. - One 

of  the  followers  of  iEneas,  who  first  informed 
his  friend  that  his  fleet  had  been  set  on  fire  by 

the  Trojan  women.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  665. - One 

of  the  Bacchiadte,  who  wrote  among  other 
tilings,  a  poetical  history  of  Corinth,  B,  C.  750. 
Paus.  2,  c.  1. 

Eumelus,  a  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bospho¬ 
rus,  who  died  13.  C.  304. 

EumEnes,  a  Greek)  officer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  son  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the 
most  worthy  of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander  to 
succeed  after  the  death  of  lus  master.  He  con¬ 
quered  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  of  which  he 
obtained  the  government,  till  the  power  and 
jealousy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to  retire.  He 
joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Perdiccas,  and  de¬ 
feated  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus.  Neoptole- 
mus  perished  by  the  hands  of  Eumenes.  When 
Craterus  had  been  killed  during  the  war,  his 
remains  received  an  honourable  funeral  from  the 
hand  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  Eumenes,  after 
weeping  over  the  ashes  of  a  man  who  once  was 
his  dearest  friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  rela¬ 
tions  in  Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  against 
Antipater  and  conquered  him,  and  after  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  his  ally ;  his  arms  were  di¬ 
rected  against  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was  con¬ 
quered,  chiefly  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of  lii9 
officers.  This  fatal  battle  obliged  him  to  dis¬ 
band  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  secure  him¬ 
self  a  retreat,  and  he  fled  only  with  7 00  faithful 
attendants  to  a  fortified  place  on  the  confines  o» 
I  Cappadocia,  called  Nora,  where  he  was  soon 
besieged  by  the  conqueror.  He  supported  the 
siege  for  a  year  with  courage  and  resolution,  but 
some  disadvantageous  skirmishes  so  reduced 
him,  that  his  soldiers,  grown  desperate,  aaii 
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delicto  bettty  Mm  “rads' “of  A*t!eo’  ft'lon  of"  ! f°'J.n,tled  ’’X  his  predecessor,  in  iaita- 

nus/  The  conqueror,  from  shame  orremS'  ’i  “  collection  of  the' V 

h.d  not  the  courage  to  visit  Eumenes  ;  but  when  and  dew.red  ‘°^ShaA  *?. 


-  ----  — t.uiu  sutime  or  remorse, 

bad  not  the  courage  to  visit  Eumenes  :  but  when 
he  was  asked  by  his  officers,  in  what  manner 
he  wished  him  to  be  kept,  he  answered,  Keep 
mm  as  carefully  as  you  would  keep  a  lion.  This 
severe  command  was  obeyed ;  but  the  asperity 
of  Antxgonus  vanished  in  a  few  days,  and  Eu 
menes,  delivered  from  the  weight  of  chains,  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends, 
-hven  Antigonus  hesitated  whether  he  should  not 
restore  to  his  liberty  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  while  both  were 
subservient  to  the  command  of  Alexander,  and 
these  secret  emotions  of  pity  and  humanity  were 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  petitions  of  his  son 
.Demetrius  for  the  release  of  Eumenes.  But 
the  calls  of  ambition  prevailed  ;  and  when  An¬ 
tigonus  recollected  what  an  active  energy  he 
had  in  his  power,  he  ordered  Eumenes  to  be  put 
to  death  in  the  prison  (though  some  imagine  he 
was  murdered  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
conqueror).  His  bloody  commands  were  exe¬ 
cuted  B.  C.  315.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man 
who  raised  himself  to  power  by  merit  alone. 
His  skill  in  public  exercises  first  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  Philip,  and  under  Alexan¬ 
der  lus  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  royal 
person,  and  particularly  his  military  accom¬ 
plishments,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  o-e- 
oeral.  Even  his  enemies  revered  him:  and 
Antigonus,  by  whose  orders  he  perished,  ho¬ 
noured  his  remains  with  a  splendid  funeral 
and  conveyed  hi#  ashes  to  his  wife  and  family 
in  Cappadocia.  It  has  been  observed  that  Eu 
menes  had  such  an  universal  influence'  over  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  that  none  during  his 
life-time  dared  to  assume  the  title  of  king  •  and 
i  does  not  a  little  reflect  to  his  honour  to  consi¬ 
der  that  the  wars  he  carried  on  were  not  from 
private  or  interested  motives,  but  for  the  good 

TrexTepTt  x  rVeCeaSed  bei,efact°r’s  diil- 
,  ‘  $  C‘  Nep.m  vita — Died.  19.— Jus- 

tin.  13.— Curt.  10. — Arrian. A  king  of  Per- 


- - -  atuicnea  to  hut 

and  devoted  to  his  interest,  that  they  enlisted 
among  his  body  guards  to  show  their  fraternal 
fidelity. — Strab.  13. — Justin.  31  &  34. —  Polub 

- - -A  celebrated  orator  of  Athens  about 

tne  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Some 
of  his  harangues  and  orations  are  extant. 

—An  historical  writer  in  Alexander’s 
army. 

EumEnta,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  built  by  Atta- 

lus  in  honour  of  his  brother  Eumenes _ A 

Clty of  Thrace,— of  Caria,— of  Hyrcania. 

Eu mEnides  and  Eumenes,  a  man  men¬ 
tioned  Ovid.  3,  Tmt.  el.  4,  v.  27. 

Eu  men  Ides,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by 

Se  aQClents*  JhBy  spranS  from  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  which  ^ 
Corius  received  from  his  son  Saturn.  Accord-- 


- irom  ms  son  «aturn.  Accord--  10 

mg  to  others  they  were  daughters  of  the  earth 
and  conceived  from  the  blood  of  Saturn.  Some 
make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night,  or 
Pluto  and  Proserpine.  According  to  the  more 
received  opinions,  they  were  three  in  number 

1!3iiPA?ne’  Megara,  and  Alecto,  to  which  some 
add  Nemesis.  Plutarch  mentions  only  one 
called  Adrasta,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Neces- 
sity  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  ministers 
ot  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  and  therefore 
appeared  stern  and  inexorable;  always  em¬ 
ployed  ir  punishing  the  guilty  upon  earth,  as 
well  as  in  the  infernal  regions.  They  inflicted 
their  vengeance  upon  earth  by  wars,  pestilence 
and  dissentions,  and  by  the  secret  stints  of 
conscience ;  and  in  hell  they  punished^  the 
guilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  torments. 

I  hey  were  also  called  Furiae  and  Erinnyes. 

Iheir  worship  was  almost  universal,  and  people 
dared  not  to  mention  their  names  or  fix  their 
eyes  upon  their  temples.  They  were  honoured 
with  sacrifices  and  libations,  and  in  Acliaia  they 
had  a  temple,  which  when  entered  by  any 
one  guilty  of  crime,  suddenly  rendered  him  fu 
nous,  and  denrived  him  nf  tho  i.oo  - 
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the  throne,  B.  C.  263.  He  made  war  a<ra,W  '  _thLT.!S“!  US'd  brancl.«3  °f 


the  throne,  B.  C.  263.  He  made  war  agHn'si 
Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  enlarged 
us  posseasi  ns  by  seizing  upon  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  He  lived  in  alii 
ance  with  th«  Romans,  and  made  war  against 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  was  a  great  pa  ¬ 
tron  of  learning,  and  given  much  to  wine.  He 
died  of  an  excess  in  drinking,  after  a  reign  of 
-2  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Attains.  Strab. 

.  f  ,  second  of  that  name  succeeded  his 
father  Attains  on  the  throne  of  Asia  and  Perga- 
mus.  His  kingdom  was  small  and  poor,  but  he 

S  P°WerfU'  and  °Pulent> aad  his  alliance 
frith  the  Romans  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 

Z  ,1CrBaSe  0f  hls  dominions  after  the  victories 
obtained  over  Antiochus  the  Great.  Hecarried 

diedTcTgnStfflU'SiaS-aDd  Anci§—s,  and 
in *d.f  *  p:  lb9’  af  r  a  reign  of  38  years,  leav- 
mg  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Attains  2d.  He 

naffimT  a  Tf-  Lis  benev°ieuce  and  »a*- 
anumty,  and  his  love  of  learning  greatly  ec- 

nebed  the  famous  library  of  Pewramus,  which 
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cedar  and  of  alder,  hawthorn,  saffron,  and  juni¬ 
per,  and  the  victims  were  generally  turtle¬ 
doves  and  sheep,  with  libations  of  wine  and 
honey.  They  were  generally  represented  with 
a  grim  and  frightful  aspect,  with  a  black  and 
bloody  garment,  and  serpents  wreathing  round 
their  head  instead  of  hair.  They  held  a  burning 
torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  whip  of  scorpions  in 
the  other,  and  were  always  attended  by  terror, 
paleness,  and  death.  In  hell  they  were 
seated  around  Pluto’s  throne,  as  the  minister* 
of  his  vengeance.  AEschyl.  in  Eumen. — Sophocl. 
in  (Edip.  Col , 

EuMENiDrA,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Eu- 
menyies,  called  by  the  Athenians  oipvo.i  Seat, 
venerable  goddesses.  They  were  celebrated  once 
ever^r  year  with  sacrifices  of  pregnant  ewes, 
with^  offerings  of  cakes  made  by  the  most 
eminent  youths,  and  ibations  of  honey  and 
wine.  At  Athens  none  but  free-born  citizens 
w  ere  admitted,  such  as  had  led  a  life  the  most 
virtuous  and  unsullied.  Such  only  were  ac- 
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cepted  by  the  goddesses,  who  punished  all  sorts 
of  wickedness  in  a  severe  manner. 

EumEnius,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Camilla  m 
fcalv.  Virg.  Mn.  It,  v.  666. 

Eumolpe,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod. 
EumolfId®,  the  priests  of  Ceres,  at  the 
telebration  of  her  festivals  of  Eleusis.  _  They 
were  descended  from  Eumolpus,  a  king  of 
Ihrace,  who  was  made  priest  of  Ceres  by 
Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  He  became  so 
powerful  after  his  appointment  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  that  he  maintained  u  'var  against  Erech¬ 
theus.  This  war  proved  fatal  to  both  ;  Erech¬ 
theus  and  Eumolpus  were  both  killed,  and 
peace  wTas  re-established  among  t  eir  e 
scendants,  on  condition  that  the  priesthood 
ever  remained  in  the  family  of  Eumolpxis,  and 
the  regal  poxver  in  the  house  of  Erechtheus. 

The  priesthood  remained  in  the  family  of  Eu¬ 
molpus  for  1200  years  :  and  this  is  still  more 
remarkable, because  he  who  was  once  appointed 
to  the  holy  office,  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
perpetual  celibacy.  P aus.  2,  c.  14. 

Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Nep 
tune  and  Cliione.  He  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  her  father.  Neptune  saved  his 
life,  and  carried  him  into  Ethiopia,  where  he 
was  brought  up  by  a  woman,  one  of  whose 
daughters  he  married.  An  act  of  violence  to 
his  sister-in  law'  obliged  him  to  leave  Ethio¬ 
pia,  and  he  fled  to  Thrace  with  his  son  Ismarus, 
wiiere  he  married  the  daughter  of  Tegynus 
the  king  of  the  country.  This  connexion  to 
the  royal  family  rendered  him  ambitious;  lie 
conspired  against  his  father-in-law,  and  fled 
when  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  to  Attica, 
where  he  wras  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  of  Eleusis,  and  made  Hieropliantes  or 
high  priest.  He  was  afterw  ards  reconciled  to 
Tegynus,  and  inherited  his  kingdom.  He 
made  war  against  Erechtheus,  the  king  of 
Athens,  who  had  appointed  him  to  the  office 
of  high  priest,  and  perished  in  battle.  His  de¬ 
scendants  were  also  invested  with  the  priest¬ 
hood,  which  remained  for  about  1200  years 
in  that  family.  Vid.  Eumolpid®.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  5,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  7 3.-Diod.  z.-Paus. 

2  c.  14. 

Eumonides,  a  Theban,  &c.  ^  Pint.  _ 

Eunjeus,  a  son  of  Jason  by  Hypsipyle, 
daughter  of  Thoas.  Homer.  11.7. 

Eunapius,  a  physician,  sophist,  and  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Sardis.  He  flourished  m  the 
reicrn  of  Valentinian  and  his  successors.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  the  Caesars  of  which  few 
fragments  remain.  His  life  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  his  age  is  still  extant.  It  is  com- 
■josed  with  fidelity  and  elegance,  precision  and 

Sh  a  daughter  of  Juno,  one  of  the 

Horae.  Apollod.  .  . 

EunOmus,  a  son  of  Prytanes,  who  succeeded 

his  father  on  the  throne  of  Sparta.  Pans.  2, 

j  gg _ _A_  famous  musician  of  Locns,  nva 

to  Ariston.  Strab.  6. - A  man  killed  by 

Hercules.  Apollod. - A  Thracian,  who  ad¬ 

vised  Demosthenes  not  to  be  discouraged 
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by  his  m  success  in  his  fhst  attempts  to 
speak  in  public.  Pint,  tn  Dem.—-Th*  fatner 
of  Lycurgus,  killed  by  a  kitchen  knife.  Pint. 

m  Euisus,  a  Syrian  slave  who  inflamed  the  ^ 
minds  of  the  servile  multitude  by  pretended  / 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm.  He  filled  a  nut 
with  sulphur  in  his  mouth,  and  by  artfufly 
conveying  fire  to  it,  he  breathed  out  flames  to 
the  astonishment  of  th*  people,  who  believed 
him  to  be  a  god,  or  somethmg  more  than 
human.  Oppression  and  misery  compelle 
2000  slaves  to  join  his  cause,  and  he  soon  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  50,000  men.  With 
such  a  force  he  defeated  the  Roman  armies, 
till  Perpenna  obliged  lum  to  surrender  by 
famine,  ?and  exposed  on  a  ««  the  ^eatest 
part  of  his  followers ;  B.  C.  132.  Pint,  m 

Eunymos,  one  of  the  Eolides. 

Euoras,  a  gTOve  of  Laconia.  Paus.  3, 

c  20# 

*  Eupagium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Eupalamon,  one  of  the  ^unteor^  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v*  j6°* 

Eupalamus,^  the  father  of  Daedalus 

^Eupatob,*  1a‘  son  of  Antiochus. - The 
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surname  of  Eupator  was  given  to  many  of  the 
Asiatic  princes,  such  as  Mithndates,  &c. 

5<EupatoRIa,  a  town  of  Paplilagonia,  built 
by  Mithridates,  and  called  afterwards  Pom- 
npiouolis  by  Pompey.  Plin.  6,  c.  2. 
Another  called  Magnopolis  in  Pontus,  now 

Tehenikeli .  Strab.  12.  T  . 

Eupeithes,  a  prince  of  Icatlia,  father 

to  Antinous.  He  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portuning  lovers  of  Penelope.  Homer.  Od. 

16Euphaes,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the 
throne  of  Messenia,  and  in  his  reign  began  tl^ 
first  Messenian  w'ar.  He  died  B.  C.  7o0. 

PdllS*  4>  C#  5  3.T)d.  6*  ,  .  r  nt--. 

Euphantus,  a  poet  and  historian  of  0\yn- 
thus,  son  to  Eubulides,  and  preceptor  to 
Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia.  Diog.  tn 
End. 

EuphEme,  a  woman  who  was  nurse  to 
the  Muses,  and  mother  of  Crocus  by  Pan. 

~P  CLXJLS  _ 

Euthemus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Europa, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts, and  the  hunters 
of  the  Calydonian  boar.  He  was  so  swift  and 
light  that  he  could  run  over  the  sea  without 
scarce  wetting  his  feet.  Pindar 

Apollod.  1,  c.  9 .—Pans.  5,  c.  17k - Oneo 

the  Greek  captains  before  Iroy.  Hornet. 

^  Euphorbus,  a  famous  Trojan,  son  of  Pan- 
tlious.  He  was  the  first  who  wounded  Pa- 
troclus,  whom  Hector  killed.  He  perished  by 
the  hand  of  Menelaus,  who  hung  his  shield  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  Pythagoras,  the 
founder  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
chosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  affirmed  that 
he  had  been  once  Euphorbus,  and  ^at  his 
soul  recollected  many  exploits  which  had  been 
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<fon*  while  it  animated  that  Trojan’s  body.  As  a 
farther  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  shewed  at  first 
sight  the  shield  of  Euphorbus  in  the  temple  to 
*uno.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v  160 — Paus.  2,  c.  17. 
—Homer.  11.  16  and  17. — -—A  physician  o 
Juba,  king  of  Mauratania. 

Euphorion,  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalcis  in 
Euboea  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Tiberius  took  him  for  his  model  for  correct 
writing,  and  was  so  fond  of  him  that  lie  hung 
his  pictures  in  all  the  public  libraries.  His 
father’s  name  was  Polymnetus.  He  died  in 
his  56th  year,  B.  C.  220.  Cicero  de  Nat. 
D.  2,  c.  64.  calls  him  Okscurum.  The  father 
of  Aeschylus  bore  the  same  name. 

Euphranor,  a  famous  painter  and  sculptor 

of  Corinth.  Pirn.  34,  c.  8. - This  name 

was  common  to  many  Greeks. 

Euphrates,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  go¬ 
verned  Macedonia  with  absolute  authority  in 
the  reign  of  Perdiccas,  and  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  pedantry.  After  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  he  was  murdered  by  Par- 

menio. - A  stoic  phi'osopher  in  the  age  of 

Adrian  who  destroyed  himself,  with  the  em¬ 
peror  s  leave,  to  escape  the  miseries  of  old 
age,  A.  D.  118.  Dio. - -A  large  and  cele¬ 

brated  river  of  Mesopotamia,  rising  from 
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studied  eloquence  under  Prodicus,  ethirj 
under  Socrates,  and  philosophy  under  Anaxa- 
goras.  He  applied  himself  to  dramatical  com- 
position,  and  his  writings  became  so  much  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen,  that  the  un 
fortunate  Greeks,  who  had  accompanied 
Nicias  in  his  expedition  against  Syracuse, 
were  freed  from  slavery,  only  by  repeating 
spme  verses  from  the  pieces  of  Euripides. 
The  poet  often  retired  from  the  society  ofman- 
kind,  and  confined  himself  in  a  solitary  cave, 
where  he  wrote  and  finished  his  most  ex¬ 
cellent  tragedies.  The  talents  of  Sophocles 
were  looked  upon  by  Euripides  with  jealousy  ; 
and  the  great  enmity  which  always  reigned 
between  the  two  poets,  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  comic  muse  of  Aristophanes  to  ridicule 
them  both  on  the  stage  with  success  and 
humour.  During  the  represention  of  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  the  audience,  dis¬ 
pleased  with  some  lines  in  the  composition,  de¬ 
sired  the  writer  to  strike  them  off.  Euripides 
heard  this  with  indignation ;  he  advanced 
forward  on  the  stage,  and  told  the  spectator 
that  he  came  there  to  instruct  them,  and  not 
to  be  taught  by  them.  Another  piece,  in 
which  he  called  riches  the  summum  bonum  and  i 

self  with  the  Tigris  into  the  Persian  gulf,  to  listen  with  silent  attention,  for  the  condu! 

It  is  very  rapid  m  its  course,  and  passes  I  sion  of  the  whole  would  shew  them  the  punish- 
through  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  ,  ment  which  attended  the  lovers  of  opulence 
-t  inundates  the  country  of  Mesopotamia  at  a  The  ridicule  and  envy  to  which  he  was  ron 
certain  season  of  the  year,  like  the  Nile  in  tinually  exposed,  obliged  him  atlast  to  remove" 
Egypt.  Cyrus  dned  up  its  ancient  channel,  from  Athens.  He  Retired  to  the  court  of 
and  changed  the  coarse  of  the  waters  when  he  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  re- 
e|ieged  Babylon  Stmb.  11.— Mila,  1,  c.  2,  ceived  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  royal 

P  "  5’  c-  ??•  ,  munificence  and  friendship.  His  end  was 

Euphkox  an  aspmog  man  of  Sicyon,  deplorable  as  it  was  uncommon.  It  is  saL 
who  enslaved  his  country  by  bribery.  DM.  that  the  dogs  of  Archelaus  met  him  in  Ms 

-  o'  J.  Graces,  sister  to  Su 

Mrf  the'T  •  1  ye“  of  Usage.  Euripides  wrote  75  tragediSof 

near  Neanolis  *  y  }\T  19  are  exta“t  i  t  he  most  approved 

ErpfiS «  ,  n-  3*  .  }’  7\149'  of  whlch  are  his  Phoenissas,  Orestes,  Medea 

Eupolis,  a  comic  pott  of  Athens,  who  Andromache,  Electra,  Hippolytus  lphig-e- 

flounshed  435  years  before  the  Christian  aera.  nia  in  Aulis,  Ipliigenia  in  Tauris  ’Hercules 

He  severely  lashed  the  vices  and  immoralities  and  the  Troades.  He  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
of  his  age.  It  is  said  that  he  had  composed  expressing  the  passion  of  love,  especial! vVe 
17  dramatical  pieces  at  the  age  of  17.  He  had  more  tender  ar/animated  To  the  pat  L  he 
a  dog  a®  attached  to  hun  that  at  his  death  he  has  added  sublimity,  and  the  mostcommon 

j  •  USe  pa  1  a  unents’  and  ftarv®d  himself  on  expressions  have  received  a  peifect  polish  from 
his  tomb.  Some  suppose  that  Alcibiades  put  his  pen.  In  his  person,  as  it  is  reported  ^ 
Eupohs  to  death  because  he  had  ridiculed  him  was  noble  and  majestic  and  his  deportment 
in  his  verses;  but  Suidas  maintains  that  lie  was  always  grave  and  serious.  He  was  slow 
£nd  twi”  J  Sea'figLt  between  the  Athenians  in  composing,  and  laboured  with  difficulty  from 
^  nn  the  HellesP°nt>  and  which  circumstance,  a  foolish  and  malev’S 

his  fate  that^o0^^^ I  P064  0Dce  observed>  ^at  he  had  written  100 

l  late,  decreed  that  no  poet  sliou.d  ever  verses  m  three  days,  while  Euripides  had 

tc^ZZ:  6%Ti -J.X.4,  '•  *• sat- 1  °-  2r  Tl? says  Eu,ipides'  *“ 

■n  .  .  I  tfiei  e  is  tins  difference  between  vouv  voetrv  avd 

Eupompus,  a  geometrician  of  Macedonia.1—’  *  "  •  •  V  7  V  ancl 


-A  painter.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Eurianassus,  a  town  near  Chios.  Plin.  5. 
c.  31. 

Euripides,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  born 


mine,  y  urs  will  expire  in  three  days,  but  mire 
shall  live  for  ages  to  come.  Euripides  was  such 
an  enemy  to  the  fair  sex  that  some  have  called 
him  futroyyvtjs,  woman-hater,  and  perhaps  from 
this  aversion  arise  the  impure  and  diabolical 


c _ •  A  j  ,  .  ,  ®  “■'"“I  <-*“3  avri&um  arise  me  impure  a 

«  balanns  the  day  on  which  the  army  of  mat  ainations  which  appear  in  his  female 
Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the  Greens.  He | characters,  an  observation,  however,  which  he 
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refuted,  by  saying  he  had  faithfully  copied 
nature.  In  spite  of  all  this  antipathy  he  was 

married  twice,  but  his  connexions  were  so  in¬ 
judicious,  that  he  was  compelled  to  divorce 
both  his  wives.  The  best  editions  of  this 
great  poet,  are  that  of  Musgrave,  4  vols.  4to. 
Oxon.  1778  ;  that  of  Canter  apud  Commehn,  | 
1 2mo'.  2  vols.  1597;  and  that  of  Barnes,  fol.  1 
Cantab.  1694.  There  are  also  several  valuable 
editions  of  detached  plays.  DM.  13.—  Val. 
Max.  3,  c.  7.—Cic.  In.  1,  c.  50.  Or.  3,  c. 

Acad.  1,  4.  Offic.  3.  Fimb.  2.  2  use.  1 

&  4,  &c.  .  _.  . 

EurIpus,  a  narrow  strait  which  separates 
the  island  of  Euboea  from  the  coast  of  Boeotia. 
Its  flux  and  reflux,  which  continued  regular 
during  18  or  19  days,  and  was  uncommonly 
unsettled  the  rest  of  the  month,  was  a  matter 
of  deep  inquiry  among  the  ancients,  and  it  is 
said  that  Aristotle  threw  himself  into  it  be¬ 
cause  he  was  unable  to  find  out  the  causes  of 
that  phenomenon.  Liv.  28,  c.  6. — Mela,  2, 
c.  7. — Plin.  2,  c.  95 .—Strab.  9. 

Euristhenes.  Vid.  Eurystlienes 
EurOmus,  a  city  of  Caria. 

Europa,  one  of  three  grand  divisions  of  the 
earth,  known  among  the  ancients.  It  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  others  in  the  learning,  power  and 
abilities  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  oa 
the  east  by  the  iEgean  sea,  Hellespont 
Euxine,  Palus  Meotis,  and  the  Tanais  in  a 
northern  direction.  dlie  Mediteranean  di¬ 
vides  it  from  Africa  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
west'and  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  northern  oceans.  It  is  supposed  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  name  from  Europa,  who  was  carried 
there  by  Jupiter.  Mela,  2,  c.  1. — Plin.  3.  c.  1. 
&c.-V— A  daughter  of  Agenor  king  of  Phceni 


cia,  'and  Telaphassa*A  She  was  so  beautiful 
that  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  the 
better  to  seduce  her  be  assumed  the  shape  of 
1  bull  and  mingled  with  the  herds  of  Agenor, 
while  Europa,  with  her  female  attendants,  were 
gathering  flowers  in  the  meadows.  Europa 
caressed  the  beautiful  animal,  and  at  last  had 
the  courage  to  sit  upon  his  back.  Ihe  god 
took  advantage  of  her  situation,  and  with  pre¬ 
cipitate  steps  retired  towards  the  shore  and 
crossed  the  sea  with  Eu-ropa  on  his  back,  and 
arived  safe  in  Crete.  Here  he  assumed  his 
original  shape  and  declared  his  love.  The 
nymph  consented,  though  she  had  once  made 
vows  of  perpetual  celibacy,  and  she  became 
mother  of  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhadaman- 
thus.  After  this  distinguished  amour  with 
Jupiter,  she  married  Asterius  king  of  Crete. 
This  monarch  seeing  himself  without  children 
by  Europa,  adopted  the  fruit  of  her  amoms 
with  Jupiter,  and  always  esteemed  Minos,  Sar¬ 
pedon,  and  Rhadamantlius,  as  his  own 
children.  Some  suppose  that  Europa  lived- 
about  1552  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  13. — Mosch.  Idyl. — Apollod. 

2,  c.  5.  1. 13,  c.  1. - One  of  the  Oceanides. 

- A  part  of  Thrace  near  mount  Haemus. 

Justin.  7,  c.  1. 

Eur6px;us,  a  patronymic  of  Minos  the  s.  a 
of  Europa.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  23. 
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Europs,  a  knag  of  Sicyon,  son  of  jEgialeus, 

who  died  B.  C.  1998.  Paus.  2,  c.  5. 

Europus,  a  king  of  Macedonia,  &c.  Justnu 
c.  1. - A  town  of  Macedonia  on  the  Axius. 

Plin.  4,  c.  10.— Liv.  33,  c.  41. 

EurOtas,  a  son  of  Lelex,  father  to  Sparta, 
who  married  Lacedaemon.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  kings  of  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  river  which  flows  near  Sparta.  Apollnd. 

3,  c- 16. — Paus.  3,  c.  1. - A  river  of  Laconia, 

flowing  by  Sparta.  It  was  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  Basilipotamos,  the  king  of  rivers ,  and 
worshipped  by  the  Spartans  as  a  powerful  go  • 
Laurels,  reeds,  myrtles,  and  olives  grew  on 
its  banks  in  great  abundance.  Strab.  8. — 
Paus.  3,  c.  1. — Virg.  Eel.  6,  v.  82.  Ptol.  4. 
-A  river  in  Thessaly  near  mount  Olympus. 

Strab.  6. — Plin,  4,  c.  8. 

EurOto,  a  daughter  of  Danaus  by  Polyxo. 

Apollod. 

Eurus,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Latins  sometimes 
called  it  Vulturnus.  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  2* 
Met.  11,  &c. 

Euryale,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  as¬ 
sisted  iEltes,  6cc.  Flacc.  4. - A  daughter 

of  Minos,  mother  of  Orion  by  Neptune. - - 

A  daughter  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos. — —One 
of  the  Gorgons,  who  was  immortal,  heswd. 

Theogn.  v.  207.  .  r 

Euryalus,  one  of  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs 
who  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  80  ships. 

Homer.  II.  2. - An  illegitimate  son  of  Ulysses 

and  Evippe.  Sophocl. - A  son  of  Melas, 

taken  prisoner  by  Hercules,  &c.  Apollod.  1,  c. 

8. _ A  Trojan  who  came  with  Aeneas  into 

Italy.  He  rendered  himself  famous  for  his 
immortal  friendship  with  Nisus.  Vid.  Nisus. 


Virg.  Mn.  9,  v.  179. - A  pleasant  place  of 

Sicily,  near  Syracuse.  Liv.  25,  c.  25.  ~A 
Lacedaemonian  general  in  the  second  Messeman 

war.  ,  _  .  . 

Eurybates,  a  herald  in  the  Trojan  war  who 

took  Briseis  from  Achilles  by  order  of  Aga¬ 
memnon.  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  32.— Ovid.  Heroid. 

3 . _ A  warrior  of  Argos,  often  victorious  at 

the  Nemean  games,  &c.  Pans.  1,  c.  29.  One 
of  the  Argonauts. 

Eurybia,  the  mother  of  Lucifer  and  all 

the  stars.  Hesiod. - A  daughter  of  Pontus 

and  Terra,  mother  of  Astrseus,  Pallas,  and 
Perses,  by  Crius. - A  daughter  of  Thespius. 

Apollod. 

Eurybiades,  a  Spartan  general  of  the 
Grecian  fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and 
Salamis  against  Xerxes.  He  lias  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage  and  with  ambition. 
He  offered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  lie 
wished  to  speak  about  the  matter  of  attacking 
the  Persians  ;  upon  which  the  Athenian  said. 
Strike  me,  but  hear  me.  Herodot.  8,  c.  2,  74, 
kc.—Plut.  in  Them. — C.  Nep.  in  Them. 

Eurybius,  a  son  of  Eurytus  king  of  Argos, 
killed  in  a  war  between  his  countrymen  and 

the  Athenians.  Apollod.  2,  c.  8. - A  son  of 

Nereus  and  Chloris.  Id.  1,  c.  9. 

EuryclEa,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  Ops  of 
Ithaca.  Laertes  bought  her  for  20  oxen,  and 


gave  her  lus  son  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treated 
her  with  much  tenderness  and  attention.  Ho¬ 
mer. Od.  19. 

Euriclis,  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  to  death, 
and  to  confine  to  hard  labour  all  the  Athenian 

soldiers  in  the  quarries.  Plui. - A  Lacedje- 

inonian  at  the  battle  of  Actium  on  the  side  of 

Augustus.  Id.  in  Anton. - A  soothsayer  of 

Athens.  J 

Eurycrates,  a  king  of  Sparta,  descended 
from  Hercules.  Herodot.  7,  c.  204. 

EuricratIdas,  a  son  of  Anaxander,  &c. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  204. 

EurydAmas,  a  Trojan  skilled  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  dreams.  His  two  sons  were  killed 
by  Diomedes  during  the  Trojan  war.  Homer. 
II.  5. - One  of  Penelope’s  suitors.  Od.  22. 

A  wrestler  of  Cyrene,  who,  in  a  combat, 
had  his  teeth  dashed  to  pieces  by  his  antago¬ 
nist,  which  he  swallowed  without  showing  any 
signs  of  pain,  or  discontinuing  the  fight.  JElian. 
E.  H.  10,  c.  19. - A  son  of  A^gyptus.  Apol¬ 

lod. 

Eurydame,  the  wife  of  Leotychides,  king 
of  Sparta.  Herodot. 

EurydAmIda,  a  king  of  Lacedaemon,  of  the 
family  of  the  Proclidae.  Pans.  3,  c.  1 0. 

EurYdIce,  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  She  had  by  her  husband,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daughter 
called  Euryone.  A  criminal  partiality  for  her 
daughter’s  husband,  to  whom  she  offered  her 
hand  and  the  kingdom,  made  her  conspire 
against  Amyntas,  who  must  have  fallen  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  her  infidelity,  had  not  Euryone  disco¬ 
vered  it.  Amyntas  forgave  her.  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne  after  his  father’s  death, 
and  perished  by  the  ambition  of  his  mother! 
Perdiccas,  who  succeeded  him,  shared  his 
fate  ;  but  Philip,  who  was  the  next  in  suc¬ 
cession,  secured  himself  against  all  attempts 
from  his  mother,  and  ascended  the  throne  with 
peace  and  universal  satisfaction,  t  Eurydice 
fled  to  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian  general,  for 
protection.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  un¬ 
known.  C.  Nep.  in  Tphic.  3 - A  daughter 

of  Amyntas,  who  married  her  uncle  Aridaeus, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Philip.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Aridaeus  ascended  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  but  he  was  totally  go¬ 
verned  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  who  called 
back  Cassander,  and  joined  her  forces  with 
his  to  march  against  Polyperchon  and  Olym¬ 
pias  Eurydice  was  forsaken  by  her  troops, 
Aridaeus  was  pierced  through  with  arrows  by 
order  of  Olympias,  who  commanded  Eurydice 
to  destroy  herself  either  by  poison,  the  sword, 

or  the  halter.  She  chose  the  latter. _ The 

wife  of  the  poet  Orpheus.  As  she  fled  before 
Anstaeus,  who  wished  to  offer  her  violence, 
she  was  bit  by  a  serpent  in  the  grass,  and  died 
of  the  wound.  Orpheus  was  so  disconsolate 
that  he  ventured  to  go  to  hell,  where,  by  the 
melody  of  his  lyre,  he  obtained  from  Pluto  the 
restoration  of  liis  wife  to  life,  provided  he  did 
not  look  behind  before  he  came  upon  earth. 

He  violated  the  conditions;  his  eagerness  to 
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see  his  wife  rendered  him  forgetful.  He 
looked  behind,  and  Eurydice  was  for  ever 
taken  from  him.  [Vid.  Omkeus.]  ViTir.  G.  4 
v.  45 7,  &c. — Pam.  9,  c.  30.— Ovid.  Met.  10*  v’ 

30,  &c. - A  daughter  of  Adrastus.  Apollod. 

3,  c.  12. - One  of  the  Danaides,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Dyas.  Id.  2,  c.  1. - The  wife  of  Lv 

curgus,  king  of  Nemaea  in  Peloponnesus,  id. 

1,  c.  9. - A  daughter  of  Actor.  Id. - A 

wife  of  A2neas.  Paus.  10,  c.  26. _ A 

daughter  of  Amphiaraus.  Id.  3,  c.  17. _ A 

daughter  of  Antipater,  who  married  one  of  the 

tolemies.  Id.  1,  c.  7. - A  daughter  ot 

king  Philip.  Id.  5,  c.  17. - A  daughter  of 

Lacedaemon.  Id.  3,  c.  13. - A  daughter  ot 

Glymenus,  who  married  Nestor.  Homer.  Od. 
——A  wife  of  Demetrius,  descended  from 
Miltiades.  Pint,  in  Demetr. 

Eurygania,  a  wife  of  (Edipus.  Apollod. 

Euryleon,  a  king  of  the  Latins,  called  also 
Ascanius. 

EuRYLOeiius,  one  of  the  companions  of 

Ulysses,  the  only  one  who  did  not  taste  the 

potions  of  Circe.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  287. _ a 

man  who  broke  a  conduit  which  conveyed 

water  into  Cyrrhfe,  &c.  Poly  ten.  6.- - A  man 

who  discovered  the  conspiracy  which  was 
made  against  Alexander  by  Hermolaus  and 
others.  ^  Curt.  8,  c.  6. 

Eurymachus,  a  powerful  Theban  who 

seized  Plataia  by  treachery,  &c. - One  of 

Penelope’s  suitors. - A  son  of  Antenor. - 

A  lover  of  Hippodamia.  Pans. 

LurymEde,  the  wife  of  Glaucus,  king  of 
Ephyra.  Apollod. 

EurymEdon,  the  father  of  Periboca,  by 
whom  Neptune  had  Nausithous.  Homer.  Od. 

Z-  ~ A  river  of  Pamphylia,  near  which  the 
Persians  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under 

Cimon,  B.  C.  470. - A  man  who  accused 

Aristotle  of  propagating  profane  doctrines  iu 
the  Lyceum. 

EtjrymEnes,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris. 
Apollod. 

Eurynome,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother 

of  the  Grates.  Hesiod - A  daughter  ol 

Apollo,  mother  of  Adrastus  and  Eriphyle. _ 

A  woman  of  Lemnos,  &c.  Flacc.  2,  v.  136. 
- The  wife  of  Lycurgus  son  of  Aleus.  Apol¬ 
lod.  3,  c.  9. - The  mother  of  Asopus  by  Ju¬ 
piter.  Id.  3,  c.  12. - One  of  Penelope’s  fe¬ 
male  attendants.  Homer.  II.  17. - An  Athe¬ 

nian  sent  with  a  reinforcement  to  Nicias  in  Si¬ 
cily.  PUt.  in  Nic. 

Luryncmus,  one  of  the  deities  of  hell. 
Paus.  10,  c.  28. 

Euryone,  a  daughter  of  Amyntas  king  of 
Macedonia,  by  Eurydice. 

Eurypon,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous. 

His  reign  was  so  glorious  that  his  descendants 
were  called  Eurypontidae.  Paus.  3,  c.  7. 

EurypYle,  a  daughter  cf  Thespius. 

Eury  pYlus,  a  son  of  lelephus,  killed  in 
the  Trojan  war  by  Pyrrhus.  He  made  his 

court  to  Cassandra.  Homer.  II.  H. - A 

Grecian  at  the  Trojar  war.  Homer.  II.  2. - 

A  prince  of  Olenus,  who  went  with  Herculea 
against  Laomedon.  Paus.  7,  c.  19. - A  sno 
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of  Mecisteus  who  signalled  himself  in  the  War 
of  the  Epigoni  against  Thebes.  Apollod.  3. 

_ A  son  of  Temenus  king  of  Messenia,  who 

conspired  against  his  father’s  life.  Id.  3,  c. 

6. - -A  son  of  Neptune  killed  by  Hercules. 

Id.  2,  c.  7. - One  of  Penelope’s  suitors.  Id. 

c.  io. _ —A  Thessalian  who  became  deli¬ 

rious  for  looking  into  a  box  which  fell  to  his 
share  after  the  plunder  of  Troy.  Pans.  7,  c. 
19. — -Eurypylus,  a  soothsayer  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  camp  before  Troy,  sent  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  Low  his  countrymen  could 
return  safe  home.  The  result  of  his  inquiries 
was  the  injunction  to  offer  an  human  sacri¬ 
fice.  Virg.  TEn.  2,  v.  114. 

EurysthEnes,  a  son  of  Aristodemus,  who 
lived  in  perpetual  dissention  with  his  twin- 
brother  Procles,  while  they  both  sat  on  the 
Spartan  throne.  It  was  unknown  which  of 
the  two  was  born  first,  the  mother,  who  wished 
to  see  both  her  sons  raised  on  the  throne,  re¬ 
fused  to  declare  it,  and  they  were  both  ap¬ 
pointed  kings  of  Sparta  by  order  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  B.  C.  1102.  After  the  death  of  the 
two  brothers,  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  knew 
not  to  what  family  the  right  of  seniority  and 
succession  belonged,  permitted  two  kings  to  sit 
on  the  throne,  one  of  each  family.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  Eurystlienes  were  called  Eurys- 
thenida},  and  those  of  Procles,  Proclida;.  It 
was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  Sparta  for 
two  kings  of  the  same  family  to  ascend  the 
throne  together,  yet  that  law  has  sometimes 
been  violated  by  oppression  and  tyranny.  Eu- 
rysthenes  had  a  son  called  Agis,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  His  descendants  were  called 
Agidae.  There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31 
kings  of  the  family  of  the  Eurysthenes,  and 
only  24  of  the  Proclidae.  Ihe  former  were  the 
most  illustrious.  Herodot.  4,  c.  147 .  1.  6,  c.  53. 
—Paus.  3,  c.  1.— C.  Nep.  in  Ages. 

EurysthenId*.  \Vid.  Eurythenes.] 
Eurystheus,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycenae, 
son  of  Sthenelus,  and  Nicippe  the  daughter  of 
Pelops.  Juno  hastened  his  birth  by  two 
months,  that  he  might  come  into  the  world 
before  Hercules  the  son  of  Alcmena,  as  the 
younger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  order  of 
Jupiter  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
other.  [ Vid .  Alcmena .]  This  natural  right 
was  cruelly  exercised  by  Eurystheus,  who  wras 
jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercules,  and  who,  to 
destroy  so  powerful  a  relation,  imposed  upon 
him  the  most  dangerous  and  uncommon  enter- 
prizes,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  twelve 
labours  of  Hercules.  The  success  of  Hercules 
in  achieving  those  perilous  labours  alarmed 
Eurystheus  in  a  greater  degree,  and  he 
furnished  himself  with  a  brazen  vessel,  where 
he  might  secure  himself  a  safe  retreat  in  case 
of  danger.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eu¬ 
rystheus  renewed  his  cruelties  against  his 
jhildren,  and  made  war  against  Ceyx  king  of 
Trachinia  because  he  had  given  them  support, 
and  treated  them  with  hospitality.  He  was 
killed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  by  Hyllus 
the  son  of  Hercules.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Alcmena  the  mother  of  Hercules,  who,  mind- 
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ful  erf  the  cruelties  which  her  son  had  suffered, 
insulted  it,  and  tore  out  the  eyes  with  the 
most  inveterate  fury.  Eurystheus  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  Argos  by  Atreus  his  nephew. 
Hygin.  fab.  30  &  32.— Apollod.  2,  c,  4,  &c.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  33.  1.  3,  c.  6.— Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  6.— 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  292- 

EurYte,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamus,  who 
married  Parthaon.  Apollod .  Ihe  mother  of 

Halirrhotius,  by  Neptune.  Id. 

EurYte/e,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Paus.  7,  c. 

18.  . 

EurYtEi.e,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  A 
daughter  of  Leucippus.  Apollod. 

Eurythemis,  the  wife  of  Thestius.  Apol¬ 
lod. 

EurYtiiion  and  Eurytion,  a  Centaur 
whose  insolence  to  Hippodamia  was  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  between  the  Lapithae  and  Cen¬ 
taurs,  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met. 

12. —  Paus.  5,  c.  10. — Hesiod.  Theog. - A 

herdsman  of  Geryon  killed  by  Hercules.  Apol¬ 
lod.  2. — —A  king  of  Sparta  who  seized  upon 

Mantinea  by  stratagem.  Polyeen.  2. - -One 

of  the  Argonauts.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  311.  ~A 
son  of  Lycaon,  who  signalized  himself  during 
the  funeral  games  exhibited  in  Sicily  by  /Eneas. 

Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  495. - -A  silversmith.  Id. 

10, °v.  499. — —A  man  of  Heraclea  convicted  of 
adultery.  His  punishment  was  the  cause  of 
the  abolition  of  the  oligarchical  power  there. 
Aristot.  5.  Polit. 

Eurytus,  a  son  of  Mercury,  among  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts.  Flacc.  1,  v.  439. — —A  king  of 
GEchalia,  father  to  Iole.  He  offered  his 
daughter  to  him  who  shot  a  bow  better  than 
himself.  Hercules  conquered  him,  and  put 
him  to  death  because  he  refused  him  his 
daughter  as  the  prize  of  his  victory.  Apollod. 
2,  c.  4  &c  7. — —A  son  of  Actor,  concerned  in 
the  wars  between  Augias  and  Hercules.  A 
son  of  Augias  killed  by  Hercules  as  he  was 
going  to  Corinth  to  celehrate  the  Isthmian 
games.  Apollod. - A  person  killed  in  hunt¬ 

ing  the  Calydonian  boar.— —A  son  of  Hippo- 
coon.  Id.  3,  c.  10. - A  giant  killed  by  Her¬ 

cules  or  Bacchus  for  making  war  against  the 
gods. 

Eurytis,  (idos)  a  patronymic  of  Iole 
daughter  of  Eurytus.  Ovid.  Met .  9,  fab.  11. 

Eusebia,  an  empress,  wife  to  Constantius, 

&c. 

Eusebius,  a  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  great  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  theological  disputes  of  Arius 
and  Athanasius,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings,  which  consisted  of  an  ecclesias  • 
tical  history,  the  life  of  Constantine,  Clironi- 
con,  evangelical  preparations,  and  numerous 
other  treatises,  most  of  which  are  now  lost. 
The  best  edition  of  his  Preparatio  &  Demon¬ 
strate  Evangelica,  is  by  Vigerus,  two  vols. 
folio ;  Ilothomagi,  1628  ;  and  of  his  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  by  Reading,  folio,  Cantab.  1720. 
Eusebius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Eusepus  and  Pedasus,  the  two  sons  of  Bu- 
colion  killed  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  6. 
Eustathius,  a  Greek  commentator  on  the 
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works  of  Homer.  The  best  edition  of  this 
very^ valuable  author,  is  that  published  at  Ba- 
sil,  o  vols.  fol.  1530.  It  is  to  be  lamented  the 
design  of  Alexander  Politus,  begun  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  17c>5,  and  published  iu  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Iliad,  is  not  executed,  as  a  Latin 
translation  of  these  excellent  commentaries  is 

jamong  the  desiderata  of  the  present  day. _ 

S  A  man  who  wrote  a  very  foolish  romance  in 
Greek,  entitled  de  Ismenia  et  Ismenes  amoribus, 
-'edited  by  Gaulminus,  8vo.  Paris,  1617. 

Eut^ea,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c. 
27. 

Eutelidas,  a  famous  statuary  of  Argos.  Id 
6,  c.  10. 

Euterpe,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
music,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventress 
of  the  flute.  She  is  represented  as  crowned 
with  flowers  and  holding  a  flute  in  her  hands. 
Some  mytholcgists  attributed  to  her  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  tragedy,  more  commonly  supposed  to 

be  the  production  of  Melpomene. - The 

name  of  the  mother  of  Tliemistocles,  according 
to  some.  & 

Eutiiycrates,  a  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  son  of 
Lysippus.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the 
proportions  of  his  statues.  Those  of  Hercules 
and  Alexander  were  in  general  esteem,  and 
particularly  that  of  Medea,  which  was  carried 
on  a  chariot,  by  four  horses.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. 
- -A  man  who  betrayed  Olyntlius  to  Philip. 

EuthydEmus.  an  orator  and  rhetorician  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
&c.  &cc.  _  Strab.  14. 

EuthYmus,  a  celebrated  boxer  of  Locri  in 
Italy,  &c.  Paus.  6,  c.  6. 

EutrapElus,  a  man  described  as  artful  and 
fellacious  by  Horat.  1,  ep.  18,  v.  31. - A  hair¬ 

dresser.  Martial,  7,  ep.  82. 

EutrapElus,  (Volumn.)  a  friend  of  M.  An- 
,  lony,  &c. 

\  .  Eutropius,  a  Latin  historian  in  the  age  of  Ju¬ 
lian,  under  whom  he  carried  arms  in  the  fatal 
expedition  against  the  Persians.  His  origin  as 
well  as  his  dignity  are  unknown ;  yet  some  sup¬ 
pose  from  the  epithet  of  Clarissimus  prefixed  to 
his  history,  that  he  was  a  Roman  senator.  He 
wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Rome,  from 
the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Valens,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedi- 
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cated.\  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  medicine,  ' 
without  being  acquainted  with  the  art.  Of  all 
lus  works  the  Roman  history  alone  is  extant. 

It  is  composed  with  conciseness  and  precision,* 
but  without  elegance.  The  best  edition  of 
Eutropius  is  that  of  Havercamp,  cum  notis  va- 
norum,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1729  &  1762. - A  fa¬ 

mous  eunuch  at  the  court  of  Arcadius,  the  son 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  &c. 

EutychIde,  a  woman  who  was  thirty  times 
brought  to  bed,  and  carried  to  the  grave  by 
twenty  of  her  children.  Plin.  7,  c.  3 

EutychIdes,  a  learned  servant  of  Atticus, 
&c.  Cic.  15.  ad  Attic. - 'A  sculptor. 

Euxanthius,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and 
Dexithea.  Apollod. 

Euxenus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poetical  his¬ 
tory  of  the  poetical  ages  of  Italy.  Dionys.  Hal 

1  • 

EuxenIdas,  a  painter,  &c.  Plin.  35. 

EuxInus  Pontus,  a  sea  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  partly  at  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  and 
at  the  west  of  Colchis.  It  was  anciently 
called  a^Eivog,  inhospitable,  on  account  of  the 
savage  manners  of  the  inhabitants  on  its 
coasts.  Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  plantation  of  colonies  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood,  gradually  softened  their  roughness,  and 
the  sea  was  no  longer  called  Axenus,  but  Euxe¬ 
nus,  hospitable.  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  13.  1.  4,  el. 

4,  v.  54.— Strab.  2,  &c .—Mela,  1,  c.  1. — Plin. 

9# 

Euxippe,  a  woman  who  killed  herself  be¬ 
cause  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  had  offered 
violence  to  her  virtue,  &c. 

Exadius,  one  of  the  Lapithas  at  the  nuptials 
of  Pirithous.  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  264.— Ovid.  Met , 

12,  v.  266. 

Ex/ethes,  a  Parthian  who  cut  off  the  head 
of  Crassus,  &c.  Poly  ten.  7. 

Exagonus,  the  ambassador  of  a  nation  ii{.  -C~ 
Cyprus,  who  came  to  Rome,  and  talked  so. 
much  of  the  power  of  herbs,  serpents,  &c.  that 
the  consuls  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
vessel  full  of  serpents.  These  venomous  crea¬ 
tures,  far  from  hurting  him,  caressed  him,  and 
harmlessly  licked  him  with  their  tongues.  Plin 
28,  c.  3. 

Exomatr*,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
Place.  6,  c.  144. 
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FABARIA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Cama  wife  of  Janus,  when  beans  (raba:) 
were  presented  as  an  oblation. 

F a  Baris,  a  river  of  Italy  in  the  territories  of 
the  Sabines.  It  was  also  called  Farfarus.  Vvrg. 
&tu  7,  v.  715.  6 


F  A 

Fabia.  Vid.  Fabius  Fabricianus. 

FabIa  lex,  de  ambitu,  was  to  circumscribe 
the  number  of  Sectatores,  or  attendants,  which 
were  allowed  to  candidates  in  canvassing  for 
some  high  office  It  was  proposed,  but  did 
not  pads. 
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FAbia,  a  tribe  at  Rome.  Horat.  1,  ep.  7,  ▼ 
53 . A  vestal  virgin,  sister  to  Terentia,  Ci¬ 

cero’s  wife. 

Fabiani,  some  of  tlie  Luperci  at  Rome,  in- 
6tituted  in  honour  of  the  Fabian  family. 

Fabii,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome, 
who  derived  their  name  from  faba,  a  bean,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  their  ancestors  cultivated  this 
pulse.  They  were  once  so  numerous  that  they 
took  upon  themselves  to  wage  a  war  against 
the  Veientes.  They  came  to  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  near  the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the 
family,  consisting  of  306  men,  were  totally 
slain,  B.  C.  4 77.  There  only  remained  one, 
whose  tender  age  had  detained  him  at  Rome, 
and  from  him  arose  the  noble  Fabii  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ages.  Dionys.  9. —  Lin.  2,  c.  46,  £kc. — 
Flor.  1,  c.  2. — Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  235. —  Virg.  JEn. 
6,  v.  845. 

Farius  Maximus  Ruixianus,  was  the  first 
of  the  Fabii  who  obtained  the  surname  of  Maxi¬ 
mus,  for  lessening  the  power  of  the  populace  at 
elections.  He  was  master  of  horse,  and  his 
victory  over  the  Samnites  in  that  capacity, 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  because  he  engaged 
the  enemy  without  the  command  of  the  dic¬ 
tator.  He  was  five  times  consul,  twice  dic¬ 
tator,  and  once  censor.  He  triumphed  over 
seven  different  nations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  and  rendered  himself  illustrious  by 

his  patriotism. - Rusticus,  an  historian  in 

the  age  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  He  was  inti¬ 
mate  with  Seneca,  and  the  encomiums  which 
Tacitus  passes  upon  his  style,  make  us  regret 

the  loss  of  his  compositions. - Marcellinus, 

an  historian  in  the  second  century. - A  Ro¬ 

man  lawyer,  whom  Horat.  1,  sat.  2,  v,  134, 
ridicules  as  having  been  caught  in  adultery. 

- Q.  Maximus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 

from  a  dull  and  inactive  childhood  was  raised 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  In  his  first 
consulship,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  Liguria, 
and  the  fatal  battle  of  Thrasymenus  occa¬ 
sioned  his  election  to  the  dictatorship.  In 
this  important  office  he  began  to  oppose  An- 
nibal,  not  by  fighting  him  in  the  open  field, 
like  his  predecessors,  but  he  continually  ha¬ 
rassed  his  army  by  countermarches  and  ambus¬ 
cades,  from  which  he  received  the  surname  of 
Cunetator,  or  Delayer.  Such  operations,  for 
the  commander  of  the  Roman  armies,  gave  of¬ 
fence  to  some,  and  Fabius  was  even  accused  of 
cowardice.  He,  however,  patiently  bore  to 
see  his  master  of  horse  raised  to  share  the  dic¬ 
tatorial  dignity  with  himself,  by  means  of  his 
enemies  at  home.  When  he  had  laid  down 
his  office  of  dictator,  his  successors,  for  a 
while,  followed  his  plan,  but  the  rashness  of 
V arro,  and  his  contempt  for  the  operations  of 
^abius,  occasioned  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae. 
Tarentum  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his  arms 
after  the  battle  of  Cannas,  and  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  the  Carthaginian  enemy  observed  that  Fa¬ 
bius  was  the  Annibal  of  Rome.  When  he 
had  made  an  agreement  with  Annibal  for  the 
ransom  of  the  captives,  which  was  totally  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  Roman  senate,  he  sold  all  his 
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estates  to  pay  the  money,  rather  than  forfeit 
his  word  to  the  enemy.  The  bold  proposal  of 
young  Scipio  to  go  and  carry  the  war  from 
Italy  to  Africa,  was  rejected  by  Fabius,  as 
chimerical  and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  live  to  see  the  success  of  the  Roman 
arms,  under  Scipio,  and  the  conquest  of  Car¬ 
thage  by  measures  which  1  e  had  treated  with 
contempt,  and  heard  with  indignation.  He  died 
in  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  been 
five  times  consul,  and  twice  honoured  with  a 
triumph.  The  Romans  were  so  sensible  of  his 
great  merit  and  services,  that  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral  wTere  defrayed  fiim  the  public 
treasury.  Plut.  in  vita. — Flor.  2,  c.  6. — Liv. — 

Polyb . - His  son  bore  the  same  name,  and 

showed  himself  worthy  of  his  noble  father’s 
virtues.  During  his  consulship  he  received  a 
visit  from  his  father  on  horseback  in  the  camp. 
The  son  ordered  the  father  to  dismount,  and 
the  old  man  cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his 
son,  and  saying,  I  wished  to  know  whether 
you  knew  wiiat  it  is  to  be  consul.  He  died 
before  his  father,  and  the  Cunetator,  with  the 
moderation  of  a  philosopher,  delivered  a  fu¬ 
neral  oratiou  over  the  dead  body  of  his  son. 
Plut.  in  Fabio. - Pictor,  the  first  Roman  his¬ 

torian,  who  flourished  B.  C.  225.  He  is  the 
first  who  wrote  an  historical  account  of  his 
country.  The  work  which  is  now  extant,  and 
which  is  attributed  to  him,  is  a  spurious  com¬ 
position. - A  loquacious  person,  mentioned 

by  Horat.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  14. - A  Roman  con¬ 

sul,  surnamed  Ambustus,  because  he  was 
struck  with  lightning. - A  lieutenant  of  Cae¬ 
sar  in  Gaul. - Fabricianus,  a  Roman,  assas¬ 

sinated  by  his  wife  Fabia,  that  she  might 
more  freely  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite 
youth.  His  son  was  saved  from  his  mother's 
cruelties,  and  when  he  came  of  age  he  avenged 
his  father’s  death  by  murdering  his  mother  and 
her  adulterer.  Thj?  senate  took  cognizance  of 
the  action,  and  patronized  the  parricide.  Plut.  in 

Parall. - A  chief  priest  at  Rome,  when  Brennus 

took  the  city.  Plot. - A  Roman,  sent  to  con¬ 

sult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  while  Annibal  was  in 

Italy. - -Another,  chosen  dictator  merely  to 

create  new  senators. - A  lieutenant  of  Lu- 

cullus,  defeated  by  Mithridates. - A  son  of 

Paulus  zEmilius,  adopted  into  the  family  of 

the  Fabii. - A  Roman,  surnamed  Allobrogi- 

cus,  from  his  victory  over  the  Allobroges,  &c. 

Flor.  2,  c.  17. - Another,  chosen  general 

against  the  Carthaginians  in  Italy.  He  lost  all 
his  forces  in  a  battle,  and  fell  wounded  by  the 

side  of  Annibal.  Plot,  in  Parall. - A  consul 

with  J.  Caesar,  who  conquered  Pompey’s  ad¬ 
herents  in  Spain. - A  high  priest  who  wrote 

some  annals,  and  made  war  against  Viriathus 
in  Spain.  Liv.  30,  c.  26. — Flor.  3,  c.  2. 

FabuAtEria,  a  colony  and  towm  of  the 
Volsci  in  Latium.  Ital.  8,  c.  398. 

FabrIcius,  a  Latin  waiter  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  who  employed  his  pen  in  satirizing  and 
defaming  the  Senators.  His  works  were  burnt 
by  order  of  Nero. - Caius,  a  celebrated  Ro¬ 

man,  who,  in  his  first  consulship,  obtained  se- 
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v  ral  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  The  riches 
which  were  acquired  in  those  battles  were  im¬ 
mense,  the  soldiers  were  liberally  rewarded  by 
the  consul,  and  the  treasury  was  enriched  with 
400  talents.  Two  years  after,  Fabricius  went 
bs  ambassador  to  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  with 
contempt  the  presents,  and  heard  with  indig¬ 
nation  the  offers,  which  might  have  corrupted 
the  fidelity  of  a  less  virtuous  citizen.  Pyrrhus 
had  occasion  to  admire  the  magnanimity  of  Fa¬ 
bricius,  but  his  astonishment  was  more  power¬ 
fully  awakened  when  he  saw  him  make  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  perfidious  offers  of  his  physician, 
who  pledged  himself  to  the  Roman  general  for 
a  sum  of  money  to  poison  his  royal  master.  To 
this  greatness  of  soul  was  added  the  most  con¬ 
summate  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  manners.  Fabricius  never 
used  rich  plate  at  liis  table.  A  small  salt¬ 
cellar,  whose  feet  were  of  horn,  was  the  only 
silver  vessel  which  appeared  in  his  house.  This 
contempt  of  luxury  and  useless  ornaments  Fa¬ 
bricius  wished  to  inspire  among  the  people  ; 
and  during  his  censorship  he  banished  from  the 
senate  Cornelius  Rufinus,  who  had  been  twice 
consul  and  dictator,  because  he  kept  in  his 
house  more  than  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver 
plate.  Such  were  the  manners  of  the  conqueror 
of  Pyrrhus,  who  observed  that  he  wished  rather 
to  command  those  that  had  money,  than  possess 
it  himself.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  greatest 
poverty.  His  body  was  buried  at  the  public 
charge,  and  the  Roman  people  were  obliged  to 
give  a  dowry  to  his  two  daughters,  when  they 
had  arrived  to  years  of  maturity.  Val.  Max.  2, 
c.  9.  1.  4,  c.  4. — Flirr.  1,  c.  18. — Cic.  3,  de  offc. 

Plat,  in  Pyirh. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  844. - -A 

bridge  at  Rome,  built  by  the  consul  Fabricius. 
Horat .  2. — Ser.  3.  v.  36. 

Fabulla,  a  prostitute,  &c.  Jnv.  2,  v.  68. 

Fadus,  a  Rutulian  killed  in  the  night  by 
Euryalus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  344. 

F^esula;,  a  town  of  Etruria,  famous  for  its 
augurs.  Ital.  8,  v.  478. 

FalcIdia  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Falcidius,  A.U.C.  713,  concerning  wills  and 
the  right  of  heirs. 

Fa leri i,  a  town  of  Etruria. 

FalErIna,  a  tribe  at  Rome.  Liv.  9,  c.  20. 

Falernus,  a  fertile  mountain  and  plain  of 
Campania,  famous  for  its  wine,  which  the 
Roman  poets  have  greatly  celebrated.  Virg.  G. 
2,  v.  96. — Horat.  1,  od.  20,  v.  10.  2  Sat.  4, 
v.  15. — Strab.  5. 

Falisci,  a  people  of  Etruria,  originally  a 
Macedonian  colony.  When  they  were  besieged 
by  Camillus,  a  school-master  went  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  with  his  pupils,  and  betrayed 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  enemy,  that 
by  such  a  possession  he  might  easily  oblige  the 
place  to  surrender.  Camillus  heard  the  pro¬ 
posal  with  indignation,  and  ordered  the  man  to 
be  stripped  naked  and  whipped  back  to  the 
town  by  those  whom  his  perfidy  wished  o 
betray.  This  instance  of  generosity  operatetd 
upon  the  people  so  powerfully  that  they  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  Romans.  Plut.  in  Cumill. 
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Faliscus  GrAtiub.  Vid.  Gratia*. 

Fama,  (fame,)  was  worshipped  by  the  an 
cients  as  a  powerful  goddess,  and  generally  re¬ 
presented  blowing  a  trumpet,  &c.  Stat .  3. 
Theb.  42 7. 

Fannia,  a  woman  of  Minturnm,  who  hospi¬ 
tably  entertained  Marius  in  his  flight,  though 
he  had  formerly  sat  in  judgment  upon  her,  and 
divorced  her  from  her  husband. 

Fannia  i.ex,  de  Sumptibus,  by  L.  Fannins,  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  588.  It  enacted  that  no  pei- 
son  should  spend  more  than  100  asses  a  day  at 
the  great  festivals,  and  30  asses  on  other  days, 
and  ten  at  all  other  times. 

Fannii,  two  orators  of  whom  Cicero  speaks 

in  Brut. 

Fannius,  an  inferior  poet  ridiculed  by  Ho¬ 
race,  because  his  poems  and  picture  were  con  - 
secrated  in  the  library  of  Apollo,  on  mount  Pa¬ 
latine  at  Rome,  as  it  was  then  usual  for  such 
as  possessed  merit.  Horat.  1.  Sat.  4,  v.  21. 

- A  person  who  killed  himself  when  appie- 

liended  in  a  conspiracy  against  Augus  tus.  ^  Mart. 

12,  ep.  80. - Caius,  an  author  in  Trajan’s 

reign,  whose  history  of  the  cruelties  of  Nero  is 
greatly  regretted. 

F  an  dm  Vacunac,  a  village  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines.  Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  49. 

Farfarus,  a  river  of  the  Sabines.  Ovid. 

Met.  14,  v.  330. 

Fascelis,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  her 
statue  was  brought  from  1  aurica  by  Iphigenia 
in  a  bundle  of  sticks,  (fasces,)  and  placed  at 
Alicia. 

Fascellina,  a  town  of  Sicily  near  Panormus 
Sil.  14,  v.  261. 

Faucula,  a  prostitute  who  privately  con¬ 
veyed  food  to  the  Roman  prisoners  at  Capua. 
Liv.  26,  c.  33. 

Faventia,  a  town  of  Spain.  Plin •  o,  c.  1. 
- Of  Italy.  Ital.  8.  v.  597. 

Faveria,  a  town  of  Istria.  Liv.  41,  c.  11. 

Faula,  a  mistress  of  Hercules. 

Fauna,  a  deity  among  the  Romans.  She 
was  daughter  of  Picus,  and  was  originally  called 
Marica.  Her  marriage  with  Faunus  procured 
her  the  name  of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of 
futurity  that  of  Fatua  and  Faticlica.  It  is  said 
that  she  never  saw  a  man  after  her  marriage 
with  Faunus,  aud  that  her  uncommon  chastity 
occasioned  her  being  ranked  among  the  gods 
after  death.  She  is  the  same,  according  to 
some,  as  Bona  Mater.  Some  mytliologists 
accuse  her  of  drunkenness,  and  say  that  she 
expired  under  the  blows  of  her  husband,,  for  an 
immoderate  use  of  wine.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  47, 
&c. — Varro. — Justin.  43,  c.  1. 

Faunalia,  festivals  at  Rome,  in  honour  of 

Faunus. 

Faun i,  certain  deities  of  the  country,  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  ears  of  goats, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  human.  They  were 
called  satyrs  by  the  Greeks.  The  peasants 
offered  them  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  with  great  so¬ 
lemnity.  Virg.  G •  1,  v.  10. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  392. 

Faunus,  a  son  of  Picus  who  is  said  to 
have  reigned  in  Italy  about  1300  years  11.  C. 
His  bravery,  as  well  as  wisdom,  have  given 
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rise  to  the  tradition  that  lie  was  son  of  Mars. 
His  great  popularity,  and  his  fondness  for  agri¬ 
culture,  made  his  subjects  revere  him  as  one  of 
their  country  deities  after  death.  He  was  re¬ 
presented  with  all  the  equipage  of  the  satyrs, 
and  was  consulted  to  give  oracles.  Dionys.  1, 
c*  — Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  47.  1.  8,  v.  314.  1. 10, 
v.  55. — Horat.  1 ,  od.  17. 

Favo,  a  Homan  mimic,  who  at  the  funeral 
of  Vespasian  imitated  the  manners  and  gestures 
of  the  deceased  emperor.  Suet,  in  Vesp.  19. 

Favorinus,  a  philosopher  and  eunuch  under 
Adrian,  &c. 

Fausta,  a  daughter  of  Sylla,  &c.  Horat.  1. 
fot.  2,  v.  64. - The  wife  of  the  emperor  Con¬ 

stantine,  disgraced  for  her  cruelties  and  vices. 

Faustina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoni¬ 
nus,  famous  for  her  debaucheries.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter,  of  the  same  name,  blessed  with  beauty, 
liveliness,  and  wit,  became  the  most  abandoned 

of  her  sex.  She  married  M.  Aurelius. - The 

third  wife  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  hore 
that  name. 

FaustItas,  a  goddess  among  the  Homans 
supposed  to  preside  over  cattle.  Horat.  4,  od.  5, 

v.  17. 

Faustulus,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  expose 
Romulus  and  Remus.  ,  He  privately  brought 
them  up  at  home.  Liv.  1,  c.4. — Justin.  43, 
c.  2. — Pint,  in  Rom. 

Faustus,  an  obscure  poet  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors,  two  of  whose  dramatic  pieces, 
Tliebae  and  Tereus,  Juvenal  mentions,  7,  v.  12. 

Februa,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  wiio  presided 
over  purifications. 

Feciai.es,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome, 
employed  in  declaring  wrar  and  making  peace. 
When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured, 
one  of  the  sacerdotal  body  was  empowered  to 
demand  redress,  and  after  the  allowance  of  33 
days  to  consider  the  matter,  war  wras  declared 
if  submissions  were  not  made,  and  the  Fecialis 
hurled  a  bloody  spear  into  the  territories  of  the 
enemy  in  proof  of  intended  hostilities.  Liv.  1, 
c.  3.  1.  4,  c.  30. 

Felix,  M.  Antonius,  a  freed  man  of  Clau¬ 
dius  Caesar,  made  governor  of  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Palestine.  He  is  called  by  Suetonius  the 
husband  of  three  queens,  as  he  married  the  two 
Drusillae,  one  grand-daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  the  other  a  Jewish  princess, 
sister  of  Agrippa.  The  name  of  his  third  wife 
is  unknown  Suet,  in  Cl.  18 .—Tacit.  Ann.  12, 
c.  14. 

F eltria,  a  town  of  Italy  at  the  north  of 
Venice. 

Felginas,  a  Roman  knight,  killed  by  Pom- 
pey  at  Dyrrachium.  Cas.  3.  Bell.  Civ. 

Fenestella,  a  Roman  historian  in  the  age 

of  Augustus.  He  died  at  Cuime. - One  of  the 

gates  of  Rome.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  578. 

Fenni,  or  Finni,  the  inhabitants  of  Finningia 
or  Eningia,  now  considered  as  Finland.  Tacit. 

G.  46. — Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

F eralia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
observed  at  Rome,  the  17th  or  21st  of  February. 

It  continued  for  11  days,  during  which  time 
presents  were  earned  to  the  graves  of  the  de- 
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ceased,  marriages  were  forbidden ;  and  the 
temples  of  the  gods  were  shut.  It  was  i  ni- 
versally  believed  that  the  manes  of  their  de¬ 
parted  friends  came  and  hovered  over  their 
graves,  ana  feasted  upon  the  provisions  that 
the  hand  of  piety  and  affection  had  procured 
for  them.  Their  punishments  m  hell  w'ere  also 
suspended,  and  during  that  time  they  enjoyed 
rest  and  liberty. 

FerentAnum  and  Ferentum,  a  town  of 
Apulia.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  53. — Horat.  3,  od.  4, 
v.  16. 

,  FerEtrius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  aferendo, 
because  he  had  assisted  the  Romans,  or  a  fe- 
riendo,  because  he  had  conquered  their  enemies 
under  Romulus.  He  had  a  temple  at  Rome, 
built  by  Romulus.  It  wras  there  that  the  spoils 
called  opima,  wrere  always  carried.  Liv.  1,  c. 
10. — Plut.  in  Rotn. 

FerOnia,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  woods  and  groves.  The  name  is  de¬ 
rived  a  ferendo,  because  she  gave  assistance  to 
her  votaries,  or  perhaps  from  the  town  Feronia, 
near  mount  Soracte,  where  she  had  a  temple. 
It  was  usual  to  make  a  yearly  sacrifice  to  her, 
and  to  wash  the  face  and  hands  in  the  waters 
of  the  sacred  fountain,  which  flowed  near  her 
temple.  It  is  said  that  those  who  were  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  this  goddess  could  walk  bare¬ 
footed  over  burning  coals  without  receiving 
any  injury  from  the  flames.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
800. —  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. — Ital.  13. — 
Strab.  5. - A  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  So¬ 

racte.  Horat  1.  Sat.  5,  v.  24. 

Feria,  Latins,  festivals  at  Rome  instituted 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  principal  magis¬ 
trates  of  47  towns  in  Latium,  usually  assem¬ 
bled  on  a  mount  near  Rome,  where  they  alto¬ 
gether,  with  the  Roman  magistrates,  offered  a 
bull  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  of  which  they  carried 
home  some  part  after  the  immolation,  after  they 
had  swrorn  mutual  friendship  and  alliance.  It 
continued  but  one  day  originally,  but  in  process 
of  time  four  days  wrere  dedicated  for  its  celebra¬ 
tion.  Dionys.  Hal.  4. — Cic.  ep.  6. — Liv.  21,  &c. 
rlhe  Feri*i  among  the  Romans  were  certain 
days  set  apart  to  celebrate  festivals,  and  during 
that  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
work.  They  were  either  public  or  private. 
The  public  were  of  four  different  kinds.  The 
feria  stativa,  were  certain  immoveable  days 
always  marked  in  the  calendar,  and  observed, 
by  the  whole  city,  with  much  festivity  and 
public  rejoicing.  The feria  conceptiva  were 

moveable  feasts,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the 
celebration  was  always  previously  fixed  by  the 
magistrates  or  priests.  Among  these  were  the 
ferite  Latina:,  which  were  first  established  by 
1  arquin,  and  observed  by  the  consuls  regularly, 
before  they  set  out  for  the  provinces  ;  the  Com- 
pit  alia,  dfc.  I  he  feria  imperativa,  wrere  appointed 
only  by  the  command  of  the  consul,  dictator,  or 
prastor,  as  a  public  rejoicing  for  some  important 
victory  gained  over  the  enemy  of  Rome.  The 
feria  Nundina,  were  regular  days,  in  which  the 
people  of  the  country  and  neighbouring  towns 
assembled  together  and  exposed  their  respective 
commodities  to  sale.  They  were  called  Nun- 
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din®  because  kept  every  ninth  day.  The  feria 
p  were  observed  only  in  families  in  com¬ 

memoration  of  birth  days,  marriages,  funerals, 
and  the  like.  The  days  on  which  the  fence 
were  observed  were  called  by  the  Romans /esh 
dies,  because  dedicated  to  mirth,  relaxation,  and 
festivity. 

Fescennia,  a  town  of  Etruria,  where  the 
Fescennine  verses  were  first  invented.  These 
verses  were  a  sort  of  rustic  dialogue  spoken 
extempore,  in  which  the  actors  exposed  before 
their  audience  the  failings  and  vices  of  their 
adversaries,  and  by  a  satirical  humour  and  mer¬ 
riment,  endeavoured  to  raise  the  laughter  of  the 
company.  They  were  often  repeated  at  nup¬ 
tials,  and  many  lascivious  expressions  were  used 
for  the  general  diversion,  as  also  at  harvest- 
home,  when  gestures  were  made,  adapted  to 
the  sense  of  the  unpolished  verses  that  were 
used.  They  were  proscribed  by  Augustus  as  of 
immoral  tendency.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. —  Virg.  AEn.  7, 
v.  695 .—Herat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  145. 

Fesul^,  or  F.ksul/e,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
where  Sylla  settled  a  colony.  Cic.  Cat.  o,  c.  6. 

Festus,  a  friend  of  Domitian  who  killed  him¬ 
self  ia  an  illness.  Martial.  1,  ep.  79. 

FibrEnus,  a  river  of  Italy.  Sil.  8,  v.  400. 
Ficana,  a  town  of  Latium,  at  the  south  of 
Rome,  near  Tiber.  Liv.  1,  c.  33- 

Ficaria,  a  small  island  on  the  east  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  now  Serpentera.  Plin.  3,c.7. 

Ficu-lea,  or  Ficulnea,  a  town  of  Latium 
beyond  mount  Sacer,  at  the  north  of  Rome. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  there,  and  the  road  that  led 
to  the  town  was  called  Ficulnensis,  afterwards 
Nomentana  Via.— Cic.  12,  Att.  34. — Liv.  1,  c.  08. 

1.  3,  c.  52. 

FidEna,  an  inland  town  of  Latium,  whose 
inhabitants  are  called  Fidenates.  1  he  place  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  B.  C.  435.  Virg. 
&n.  6,  v.  773.— Juv.  1,  v.  44.—  Liv.  1,  c.  14, 15, 
&  27.  1.  2,  c.  19.  1.  4,  c.  17  &  21 . 

Fidentia,  a  town  of  Italy.  Cic.  hi.  2,  c.  54. 
Pides,  the  goddess  of  faith  and  honesty,  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Romans.  Numa  was  the  first 
who  paid  her  divine  honours. 

FidIcul^e,  a  place  of  Italy.  Val.  Mar.  7, 

c.  6. 

Fidius  Dius,  a  divinity  by  whom  the  Ro¬ 
mans  generally  swore.  He  was  also  called 
Sancus  or  Sanctus  and  Semipater,  and  he  was 
solemnly  addressed  in  prayers  the  5th  of  June, 
which  was  yearly  consecrated  to  his  service. 
Ovid.  Fast.  6. — Varro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10.  Dionys. 

Hal.  t  &  9.  . 

Fimbria,  a  Roman  officer  who  besieged  Mi- 
thridates  in  Prytane,  and  faded  in  his  attempts 
to  take  him  prisoner.  He  was  deserted  by  his 
troops  for  his  cruelty,  upon  which  he  killed 
himself.  Plat,  in  Lucull. 

Firmum,  now  Fermo,  a  town  of  Picenum  on 
the  Adriatic,  the  port  of  which  was  called  Cas- 
tellum  Firmanum.  Cic.  8.  Att.  12. — Plin.  7,  c.  8. 
—Velleius  1,  c.  14. 

M.  Firmitjs,  a  powerful  native  of  Seleusia, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  was  at 
last  conquered  by  Aurelian.  \ 
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Fisceleus,  a  part  of  the  A pennine  mountains 
in  Umbria,  ltal.  8,  v.  518. 

Fi  aceleia,  a  Roman  matron  in  Nero  s  age, 

&c.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  7. 

Flaccus,  a  consul  who  matched  against 
Sylla,  and  was  assassinated  by  Fimbria.  Plut. 
Vid.  Valerias. - A  governor  of  Egypt 


who  died  A.  D.  39.— Verrius,  a  grammarian, 
tutor  to  the  two  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
and  supposed  author  of  the  Capitohne  mar- 

^Jelia  Flacii.ea,  the  mother  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  was  daughter  of  Antomus,  a  prefect 

Flam  ini  a  Lex  agraria,  by  C.  Flaminius,  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  525.  It  required  that  the 
lands  of  Picenum,  from  which  the  Gauls  be- 
nones  had  been  expelled,  should  be  divided 

among  the  Roman  people.  . 

Flaminia  via,  a  celebrated  road  which  led 
from  Rome  to  Ariminum  and  Aquileia.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Flaminius,  who  built  it, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus 

against  Annibal.  , 

C.  Flaminius,  a  Roman  consul  of  a  turbu¬ 
lent  disposition,  who  was  drawn  into  a  battle 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  by  the  artifice  of 
Annibal.  He  was  killed  in  the  engagement, 
with  an  immense  number  of  Romans,  B.  G. 
217.  The  conqueror  wished  to  give  a  buiial  to 
his  body,  but  it  was  not  found  in  the  heaps  of 
slain .  While  tribune  of  the  people,  he  propos¬ 
ed  an  Agrarian  law  against  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  of  the  senate,  and  of  his  own  father. 
Liv.  22,  c.  3,  fyc.  — P olyb. — Flor.  2,  c.  6.— I  al. 

Max.  l,c. 6.  _  . 

T.Q.  Flaminius  or  FlaminInus,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  raised  to  the  consulship,  A.  U.C. 
554.  He  was  trained  in  the  art  of  war  against 
Annibal,  and  he  shewed  himself  capable  m 
every  respect  to  discharge  with  honour  the 
great  office  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  He 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops 
against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  in  Ins 
expedition  he  met  with  uncommon  success.  1  lie 
Greeks  gradually  declared  themselves  jus  firm¬ 
est  supporters,  and  he  totally  defeated  Philip 
on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  made  all  Locns, 
Pliocis,  and  Thessaly,  tributary  to  the  Roman 
power.  He  granted  peace  to  the  conquered 
monarch,  and  proclaimed  all  Greece  free  and 
independent  at  the  Isthmian  games.  I  his  ce 
lebrated  action  procured  the  name  of  patrons  of 
Greece  to  the  Romans,  and  insensibly  paved 
their  way  to  universal  dominion.  Flaminius 
behaved  among  them  with  the  greatest  policy, 
and  by  his  ready  compliance  with  their  national 
customs  and  prejudices,  he  gained  uncommon 
popularity,  and  received  the  name  of  father  and 
deliverer  of  Greece.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
ambassador  to  king  Prusias,  who  had  given 
refuge  to  Annibal  and  there  his  prudence  and 
artifice  hastened  out  of  the  world,  a  man  who 
had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Romans.  I  la- 
minius  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  after  a  lx  e 
spent  in  the  greatest  glory,  in  which  he  hau 
imitated  with  success  the  virtues  of  his  mode* 
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Scipio.  Pint,  in  vita. — Flor. - Lucius,  the 

brother  of  the  preceding,  signalised  himself  in 
the  wars  of  Greece.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
senate  for  killing  a  Gaul,  by  Cato,  his  brother’s 
colleague  in  the  censorship,  an  action  which 
was  highly  resented  by  Titus.  Plut.  in  Flam . 

* - Calp.  Flamma,  a  tribune,  who  at  the  head 

of  S00  men  saved  the  Roman  army  in  Sicily, 
B.  C.  258,  by  engaging  the  Carthaginians  and 
cutting  them  to  pieces. 

Flanaticus  sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Flanates  in 
Liburnia  on  the  Adriatic,  now  the  gulf  of  Car- 
nero.  Plin.  3,  c.  19  &  21. 

Flavia  i.ex  agraria,  by  L.  Flavius,  A.  U.  C. 
693,  for  the  distribution  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
lands  among  Pompey’s  soldiers,  and  the  com¬ 
mons. 

FlAviAnum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  Tiber, 
called  also  Flavinium.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  696. 

Flavinia,  a  town  of  Latium,  wriiich  assisted 
Turnus  against  .Eneas.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  696. 

Flavius,  a  senator  who  conspired  with  Piso 

against  Nero,  &c.  Tacit. - A  tribune  of  the 

people  deposed  by  1 J.  Caesar. - A  Roman 

who  informed  Gracchus  of  the  violent  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  senate  against  him. - A  brother 

of  Vespasian,  &c. - A  tribune  who  wounded 

one  of  Annibal’s  elephants  in  an  engagement. 

- A  schoolmaster  at  Rome  in  the  age  of 

Horace.  1  Sat.  6,  v.  72. - One  of  the  names 

of  the  emperor  Domitian.  Juv.  4,  v.  37. 

Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens 
among  the  Romans.  She  is  the  same  as  the 
Chloris  of  the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  she 
was  originally  a  common  courtesan,  who  left  to 
the  Romans  the  immense  riches  which  she  had 
acquired  by  prostitution  and  lasciviousness,  in 
remembrance  of  which  a  yearly  festival  was  in¬ 
stituted  in  her  honour.  She  was  worshipped 
even  among  the  Sabines,  long  before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Rome,  and  Tatius  was  the  first  who 
raised  her  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is 
said  that  she  married  Zephyrus,  and  that  she  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  the  privileges  of  presiding  over 
flowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth.  [Vid. 
F/oralia .]  She  was  represented  as  crowned  ' 

with  flowers,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the  horn 
of  plenty.  Ovid.  Fast •  5,  v.  195,  df c. —  Vairo  de 
R.  R.  1. — Lactant.  1. - A  celebrated  courte¬ 

san,  passionately  loved  by  Pompey  the  Great. 
She  was  so  beautiful,  that  when  the  temple  of 
Castor  am.  t'ollux  at  Rome  was  adorned  with 
paintings,  her  picture  was  drawn,  and  placed 
among  the  rest.— —-Another  courtesan,  &c. 
Juv.  2,  v.  49. 

Floralia,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at 
Rome.  They  were  instituted  about  the  age  of 
Romulus,  but  they  were  not  celebrated  with  re¬ 
gularity  and  proper  attention  till  the  year  U.  C. 
580.  They  were  observed  yearly,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  a  scene  of  the  most  unbounded  licentious¬ 
ness.  It  is  reported  that  Cato  wished  once  to 
be  present  at  the  celebration,  and  when  he  saw 
that  the  deference  for  his  presence  interrupted 
the  feast,  he  retired,  not  choosing  to  be  the 
spectator  of  the  prostitution  of  naked  women  in 
a  public  theatre.  This  behaviour  so  captivated 
the  Romans  that  the  venerable  senator  was 
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treated  with  the  most  uncommon  applause  as  lie 
retired.  Val.  Mar.  2,  c.  10.— Vairo  de  L.  L.  1. 
— Paterc.  c.  1. — Plin.  8. 

I  lOrentia,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Arnug, 
now  Florence,  the  capital  of  Tuscany.  Tacit. 
Ann.  1,  c.  79. — Flm\  3,  c.  21  .—Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Florianus,  a  man  who  wore  the  imperial 
purple  at  Rome  only  for  two  months,  A.  D.  276. 

Jlorus,  L.  Annams  Julius,  a  Latin  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  same  family  which  produced  Seneca 
and  Lucan,  A.  D.  116.  He  wrote  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  Roman  annals  in  four  books,  composed 
m  a  florid  and  poetical  style,  nnd  rather  a  pane¬ 
gyric  on  many  of  the  great  actions  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  thnn  a  faithful  and  correct  recital  of  their 
history.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  and  entered 
the  lists  against  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  sati¬ 
rically  reproached  him  with  frequenting  taverns 
and  places  of  dissipation.  The  best  editions  of 
Florus  are  Duker’s,  2  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1722 
&  1744  ;  and  that  of  J.  Frid.  Fischer,  8vo. 

Lips.  1760. - Julius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who 

accompanied  Claudius  Nero  in  his  military  ex¬ 
peditions.  The  poet  has  addressed  two  epistles 
to  him. 

FluOnia,  a\  surname  of  Juno  Lucina, 
who,  under  that  appellation,  was  invoked  by 
the  Roman  matrons  to  stop  excessive  dis¬ 
charges  of  blood. 

Folia,  a  woman  of  Ariminum,  famous  for  her 
knowledge  of  poisonous  herbs,  and  for  her  petu¬ 
lance,  Horat.  ep.  5,  v.  42. 

Fons  Solis,  a  fountain  in  the  province  of 
Cyrene,  cool  at  mid-day,  and  warm  at  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.  Herodot.  4,  c.  181. 

Fontanus,  a  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid.  Pont 
4,  el.  16. 

FontEia,  a  vestal  virgin.  Cic. 

FontEius  Capito,  an  intimate  friend  of 

Horace.  1  Sat.  5,  v.  32. - A  Roman  who 

raised  commotions  in  Germany  after  the  death 

of  ]N  ero.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  7. - A  man  who 

conducted  Cleopatra  into  Syria  by  order  of  An¬ 
tony.  Pint,  in  Ant. 

F ormiaj,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  near 
Caieta.  It  was  anciently  the  abode  oftheLaes- 
trygones,  and  it  became  known  for  its  excellent 
wines,  and  was  called  Mamurrarum  Urbs,  from  a 
family  of  consequence  and  opulence  who  lived 
there.  Liv.  8,  c.  14.  1.  38,  c.  36.— Horat.  1, 
od.  20,  c.  11.  1.  3,  od.  17.— Sat.  1,  5,  v.  37.— 
Plin.  36,  c.  9. 

Formianum,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  Formiae. 
Tacit.  Ann.  16,  c.  10. 

Formio,  now  Risano,  a  river  of  Istria,  the  an¬ 
cient  boundary  of  Italy  eastward,  afterwards 
extended  to  the  Arsia.  Plin.  3,‘c.  18  &  19. 

Fornax,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  baking  of  bread.  Her  festivals,  called 
Fornacalia,  were  first  instituted  by  Numa.  Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  v.  5 25. 

F oro  Appi i,  a  people  of  Italy.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Fortuna,  a  powerful  deity  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  daughter  of  Ocean  us  according  to  Ho¬ 
mer,  or  one  of  the  Parcas  according  to  Pindar. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  fortune,  and  from  her 
hand  were  derived  riches  and  poverty,  pleasures 
and  misfortunes,  blessings  and  pains.  She  wa? 
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worampped  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  in 
Achaia  her  statue  held  the  horn  of  plenty  in  one 
hand,  and  had  a  winged  Cupid  at  its  feet.  Iu 
Boeotia  she  had  a  statue  which  represented  her 
as  holding  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  in  her 
arms.,  to  intimate  that  fortune  is  the  source 
whence  wealth  and  honours  flow.  Bupalus  was 
the  first  who  made  a  statue  of  Fortune  for  the 
people  of  Smyrna,  and  he  represented  her  with 
the  polar  star  upon  her  head,  and  the  horn  of 
plenty  in  her  baud.  The  Romans  paid  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune,  and 
had  no  less  than  eight  different  temples  erected 
to  her  honour  in  their  city.  Tullus  Hostilius 
was  the  first  who  built  her  a  temple,  and  from 
that  circumstance  it  is  easily  known  when  her 
worship  was  first  introduced  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Her  most  famous  temple  in  Italy  was  at 
Antium,  in  Latium,  where  presents  and  offer¬ 
ings  were  regularly  sent  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  Fortune  has  been  called  Plierepolis, 
the  protectress  of  cities,  Acrea  from  her  temple 
at  Corinth  on  an  eminence,  aicpog.  She  was 
called  Praenestiue  at  Prame  stein  Italy,  where  she 
had  also  a  temple.  Besides,  she  was  worshipped 
among  the  Romans  under  different  names,  such 
as  Female  Fortune,  Virile  Fortune,  Equestrian, 
Peaceful,  Virgin,  &c.  On  the  first  of  April, 
which  was  consecrated  to  Venus  among  the 
Romans,  the  Italian  widows  and  marriageable 
virgins  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Virile  For¬ 
tune,  and  after  burning  incense  and  offering 
their  garments,  they  entreated  the  goddess  to 
hide  from  the  eyes  of  their  husbands  whatever 
defects  there  might  be  on  their  bodies.  The 
goddess  of  Fortune  is  represented  on  ancient 
monuments  with  a  horn  of  plenty,  and  some¬ 
times  two,  in  her  hands.  She  i3  blindfolded, 
and  generally  holds  a  wheel  in  her  hand,  as  an 
emblem  of  her  inconstancy.  Sometimes  she  ap¬ 
pears  with  wings,  and  treads  upon  the  prow  of 
a  ship,  and  holds  a  rudder  in  her  bands.  Dionys. 
Hal.  4. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  569. — Pint,  de  fort. 
Rom.  in  Car. — Cic.  de  Div.  2. — Liv.  10. — Au¬ 
gustin  de  Cic.  D.  4. — E/or.  1. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c. 
5. — Lacan.  2,  <$fc. 

FortUnAtae  insul.*:,  islands  at  the  west  o 
Mauritania  in  the  Atlantic  sea.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Canary  isles  of  the  moderns, 
thought  to  be  only  two  in  number,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  one  from  the  other,  and  10,000  stadia 
from  the  shores  of  Lybia.  They  are  represented 
as  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where  the  souls  of 
the  virtuous  were  placed  after  death.  The  air 
was  wholesome  and  temperate,  the  earth  pro¬ 
duced  an  immense  number  of  various  fruits 
without  the  labours  of  men.  When  they  had 
been  described  to  Sertorius  in  the  most  en¬ 
chanting  colours,  that  celebrated  general  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  retire  thither,  and  to  remove 
himself  from  the  noise  of  the  world,  and  the 
dangers  of  war.  Strab.  i. — Plat,  in  Sertor. — 
Horat.  4,  od.  8,  v.  27.  Epod.  16. 

Forum,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  built  on  a 
stony  place.  Strab.  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  7 14. 

Forum — appii,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
Appia  via.  Cic.  1,  Att.  10. — Horat.  1,  sat.  3, 
?.  3. - Augustum,  a  place  at  Rome.  Ovid. 
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Fast.  5,  v.  552. - Alieni,  a  town  of  Italy,  now 

Ferrara.  Tacit.  H.  3,  c.  6. - Aurelia,  a  town 

of  Etruria,  now  Montalto.  Cb.  Cat.  1,  c.  9. - - 

Claudii,  another  in  Etruria,  now  Oriolo. - Cor¬ 

nell,  another,  now  Imola,  in  the  Pope’s  domi¬ 
nions.  Plin.  3,  c.  16. — Cic.  Fam.  12,  ep.  5. - 

Domitii,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Frontignan,  in 

Languedoc. - Voconii,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now 

Gonsuron,  between  Antibes  and  Marseilles.  Cic. 

Fam.  10,  ep.  17. - Lepidi,  a  town  of  ancient 

Gaul,  south  of  the  Po. - -Popilii,  another  at 

the  south  of  Ravenna,  on  the  Adriatic. - Fla- 

minii,  a  town  of  Umbria,  now  San  Giavane. 

Plin.  3,  c.  14. - Gallorum,  a  town  of  Gaul 

Togata,  now  Castel  Franco,  in  the  Bolog¬ 
nese.  Cic.  Fam.  10,  ep.  30. - Also  a  town  of 

Venice  called  Forojuliensis  urbs,  now  Friuli.  Cic. 

Fam.  12.  ep.  26. - Julium,  a  town  of  Gaul 

Narbonenses,  now  Frejus,  in  Provence.  Cic. 
Fam.  10,  ep.  17. — Strab.  4. — Lebnorum,  a  town 

of  Insubria.  Polyb. - Sempronii,  a  town  of 

Umbria. 

Fossa,  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  between  Cor¬ 
sica  and  Sardinia,  called  also  Taphros.  Plin.  3, 

c.  6. - Drusi,  or  Drusiana,  a  canal  eight  miles 

in  length,  opened  by  Drusus  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Issel,  below  the  separation  of  the  Waal. 
Suet.  Claud,  i.— Tacit.  Hist.  5,  c.  23. - Mari¬ 

ana,  a  canal  cut  by  Marius  from  the  Rhone  to 
Marseilles  during  the  Cimbrian  war.  Strab.  4. 
— Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Fossae  Phittstinae,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Po.  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  9. 

Franci,  a  people  of  Germany  and  Gaul, 
whose  country  was  called  Francia.  Claudian. 

Fraus,  a  divinity  worshipped  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  daughter  of  Orcus  and  Night.  She  pre¬ 
sided  over  treachery,  &c. 

Fregella,  a  famous  town  of  Italy,  de¬ 
stroyed  for  revolting  from  the  Romans.  Ital • 
5,  v.  452. 

FrEgeNjE,  a  town  of  Etruria.  Plin.  3,  v.  5. 

Frentani,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apulia, 
who  received  their  name  from  the  river  Frento, 
now  Fart  ore,  which  runs  through  the  eastern 
part  of  their  country,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic, 
opposite  the  island  of  Diomede.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. 
— Liv.  9,  c.  45. — Sil.  8,  v.  520. 

Fretum  (the  sea),  is  sometimes  applied  by 
eminence  to  the  Sicilian  sea,  or  the  straits  of 
Messina. 

FrIgidus,  a  river  of  Tuscany. 

Frisii,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the  Rhine. 
Fronto,  a  preceptor  of  M.  Antoninus,  by 

whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed. - Julius,  a 

learned  Roman,  who  was  so  partial  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  poets,  that  he  lent  them  his  house  and 
gardens,  which  continually  je-echoed  the  com¬ 
positions  of  his  numerous  visitors.  Juv.  1.  Sat. 
v.  12. 

Sex.  Jul.  Frontinus,  a  celebrated  geome¬ 
trician,  who  made  himself  known  by  the  books 
he  wrote  on  aqueducts,  and  stratagems,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Trajan.  He  ordered  at  his  death  that 
no  monument  should  be  raised  to  his  memory, 
saying,  Memoria  nostri  durabit ,  si  vitam  mcruimus. 
The  best  edition  of  Frontinus  is  that  of  Oudfitt- 
dorp,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1779. 
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FrUCIno  a  Email  towm  nf  fin  minimi  i  Sil.  8, 
v.  S99. 

FucInus,  a  lake  of  Italy  in  the  country  of 
the  Marsi,  at  the  north  of  the  Liris,  attempted 
to  be  drained  by  J.  Caesar,  and  afterwards 
by  Claudius,  by  whom  thirty  thousand  men 
were  employed  for  eleven  years  to  perforate 
a  mountain  to  convey  water  into  the  Liris,  but 
wi<b.  no  permanent  success.  The  lake,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  ridge  of  high  mountains,  is  now 
called  Celaiio,  and  is  supposed  to  be  47  miles  in 
circumference,  and  not  more  than  twelve  feet 
deep  on  an  average.  Plin.  36,  c.  15. — Tacit. 
Ann.  12,  c.  56. — Virg.  A In.  7,  v.  759. 

Fufidius,  a  wretched  usurer,  & c.  Ilorat.  1, 
Sat.  2. 

Fufius  Geminus,  a  man  greatly  promoted 
by  the  interest  of  Livia,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  5,  c. 

1  &  2. 

Fulginates,  a  people  of  Umbria,  whose 
chief  town  was  Fulginum,  now  Foligno.  Sil.  It. 
8,  v.  462. — Plin.  1,  c.  4.  1.  3,  c.  14. 

Q.  FulgInus,  a  brave  officer  in  Csesar’s  le¬ 
gions,  &c.  Cccs.  Bell.  Civ. 

FulgOra,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  lightning.  She  was  addressed  to  save  her 
votaries  from  the  effects  of  violent  storms  of 
thunder.  Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  10. 

Fullinum  and  Fulginum,  a  6mall  town  of 
Umbria. 

Fulvia  lex,  was  proposed  but  rejected  A. 
U.  C.  628,  by  Flaccus  Fulvius,  It  tended  to 
make  all  the  people  of  Italy  citizens  of  Rome. 

Fulvia,  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman,  who 
married  the  tribune  Clodius,  and  afterwaids  Cu¬ 
rio,  and  at  last  M.  Antony.  She  took  a  part  in 
all  the  intrigues  of  her  husband’s  triumvirate, 
and  shewed  herself  cruel  as  well  as  revengeful. 

hen  Cicero’s  head  had  been  cut  off  by  order 
of  Antony,  Fulvia  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to 
ner,  and  with  all  the  insolence  of  barbarity,  she 
bored  the  orator’s  tongue  with  her  golden  bod¬ 
kin.  Antony  divorced  her  to  marry  Cleopatra, 
upon  which  she  attempted  to  avenge  her 
wrongs,  by  persuading  Augustus  to  take  up 
arms  against  her  husband.  When  this  scheme 
did  not  succeed,  she  raised  a  faction  against 
Augustus,  in  which  she  engaged  L.  Antonius, 
her  brother-in-law  ;  and  when  all  her  attempts 
proved  fruitless,  she  retired  into  the  east, 
where  her  husband  received  her  with  great 
coldness  and  indifference.  This  unkindness  to¬ 
tally  broke  her  heart,  and  she  soon  after  died, 
about  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Pint, 
in  Cic.  fy  Anton. - A  woman  who  discovered 


to  Cicero  the  designs  of  Cataline  upon  his  life. 
Pint,  in  Cic. 

Fulvius,  a  Roman  senator,  intimate  with 
Augustus.  He  disclosed  the  emperor’s  secrets 
to  his  wife,  who  made  it  public  to  all  the  Ro¬ 
man  matrons,  for  which  he  received  so  severe  a 
reprimand  from  Augustus,  that  he  and  his  wife 

hanged  themselves  in  despair. - A  friend  of 

C.  Gracchus,  who  was  killed  in  a  sedition  with 
his  son.  His  body  w7as  throwm  into  the  river, 
*nd  his  widow  was  forbidden  to  put  on  mourn¬ 
ing  for  his  death.  Pint,  in  Gracch . 

Fulvius  Flaccus  Censor,  a  Roman  who 
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plundered  a  marble  temple  to  Juno,  to  finish  the 
building  of  one  which  he  had  erected  to  For¬ 
tune.  He  was  always  unhappy  after  this  sacri 
lege.  Liv.  25,  c.  2. 

Ser.  I’ulvius  Nobilior,  a  Roman  consol 
who  went  to  Africa  after  the  defeat  of  Regulus. 
After  he  had  acquired  much  glory  against  the 
Carthaginians,  he  was  shipwrecked  at  his  re¬ 
turn  with  200  Roman  ships.  His  grandson 
Marcus  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  greatly 
signalized  himself.  He  was  afterwards  re¬ 
warded  with  the  consulship. 

Fundanus,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  Tacit. 
Hist.  3,  c.  69. 

Fundi,  a  town  of  Italy  near  Caieta,  on  the 
Appian  road,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  deep  bay 
called  Lacus  Fundanus.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  34. 
—Liv.  8,  c.  14  Sf  19.  1.  38,  c.  36.— Plin.  3,  5. 

‘  Cic.  Pull.  2,  c.  25. — Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  59. —  ' 
Strab.  5. 

Furia:,  the  three  daughters  of  Nox  and 
Acheron,  or  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  according 
to  some.  Vid.  Eumenides. 

Fur  ii,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Me- 
dullia  in  Latium,  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome 
under  Romulus,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
patricians.  Camillus  was  of  this  family,  and  it 
was  he  who  first  raised  it  to  distinction.  Plut. 
in  Camill. 

Furia  lex  de  Testamentis,  by  C.  Furius  the 
tribune.  It  forbad  any  person  to  leave  as  a  le¬ 
gacy  more  than  a  thousand  asses,  except  to  the 
relations  of  the  master  who  manumitted,  with 
a  few  more  exceptions.  Cic.  1.  Ver.  42. — 
Liv.  35. 

FurIna,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worshipped 
at  Rome.  .Some  say  that  she  is  the  same  as  the 
Furies.  Her  festivals  were  called  Furmeia.  Che. 
de  Hat.  3,  c.  8. — Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

Furinje  Lacus,  a  lake  near  which  C.  Grac¬ 
chus  was  slain. 

Furius,  a  military  tribune  with  Camillus. 
He  was  sent  against  the  Tuscans  by  his  col 
league. - A  Roman  slave  who  obtained  hi* 


freedom  and  applied  himself  wTith  unremitted 
attention  to  cultivate  a  small  portion  of  land 
which  he  had  purchased.  The  uncommon  fruit* 
which  he  reaped  from  his  labours,  rendered  his 
neighbours  jealous  of  his  prosperity.  He  w7a* 
accused  before  a  Roman  tribunal  of  witchcraft, 
but  honourably  acquitted. 

M.  Furius  Bibaculus,  a  Latin  poet  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  who  wrrote  annals  in  Iambic  verse,  and 
was  universally  celebrated  for  the  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour  of  his  expressions.  It  is  said  that  Virgil 
imitated  bis  poetry,  and  even  borrowed  some  of 
his  lines.  Horace  however  has  not  failed  to  ri¬ 
dicule  his  verses.  Quintil.  8,  c.  6,  &c. — Horat, 
2,  Sat.  5,  v.  40. 

Iurnius,  a  man  accused  of  adultery  with 
Claudia  Pulchra,  and  condemned,  &c.  Tacit. 

Hist.  4,  v.  52. - A  friend  of  Horace,  who 

was  consul,  and  distinguished  himself  by  hi? 
elegant  historical  writings.  1  Sat.  10,  v.  36. 

Arist.  Fuscus,  a  friend  of  Horace,  as  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  integrity  and  propriety  of  his 
manners,  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities.  The 
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Doet  addressed  his  23  Od.  Lib.  1,  and  1  Ep.  10, 
to  him. — —Corn,  a  praetor,  sent  by  Doimtian 
against  the  Daci,  where  he  perished.  Juv.  4, 

T'  Fus’iA  lex  *  Comitiis,  A.  U.  C.  527,  forbad 
anv  business  to  be  transacted  at  the  public  as¬ 
semblies  on  certain  days,  though  among  the 

fasti. - Another,  A.  U.  C.  690,  which  or- 

'dained  that  the  votes  in  a  public  assembly, 
should  be  given  separately. 


FU 

Fusius,  a  Roman  oiator.  Cic.  %.  to  Grat. 

c  22 _ A  Roman,  killed  in  Gaul  while  ho 

presided  there  over  one  of  the  provinces.  C<r». 

Yu  a  7  c  3  - - A  Roman  actor,  whom  Ho- 

belL  «  Sat  3  v  60.  He  intoxicated 

himself  ;  and  when  on  the  stage  he  fell  asleep 
whilst  he  personated  Ilione,  where  he  ought  to 
have  been  roused  and  moved  by  the  cries  of  a 
ghost ;  but  in  vain. 


G  A 


Cl  ABALES,  a  people  of  Aquitain.  Plin.  4, 

T  c.  19. 

Gabaza,  a  country  of  Asia,  near  Sogdiana. 

Curt.  8,  c.  4.  „  , .  •  r  it 

Gabellus,  now  La  Secchta,  a  river  falling  in 

a  northern  direction  iuto  the  Po,  opposite  the 

Mincius.  Plin ■  3,  c.  16.  .  t>  •„ 

GabEne  and  GabiEne,  a  country  of  Persia. 

GabiEnus,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  beheaded 
by  order  of  Pompey.  It  is  maintained  that  he 

spoke  after  death.  .  , 

Gabii,  a  ciiy  of  the  Volsci,  taken  by  the 
artifice  of  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarqum,  who 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
deserting  to  them,  and  pretending  that  his 
father  had  ill-treated  him.  Romulus  and  Re¬ 
mus  were  educated  there,  as  it  was  the  custom 
at  that  time  to  send  there  the  young  nobility, 
and  Juno  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place. 
The  inhabitants  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  tuck- 
ine  up  their  dress,  whence  Gabinus  unctus. 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  773.  1.  7,  v.  612  &  682.— Liv. 
5,  c.  46.  L  6,  c.  29.  L  8,  c.  9.  1. 10,  c.  7.—Ovia. 
Fast .  2,  v.  709.— Pint,  in  Bomul 

GabIna,  the  name  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
Gabii.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  682.  .  . 

G-ab'inia  i. ex  de  Comitiis ,  by  A.  Gabimus, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  614.  It  required  that 
iw  the  public  assemblies  for  electing  ma¬ 
gistrates,  the  votes  should  be  given  by  tablets, 
and  not  viva  voce. — Another,  de  Comitiis,  which 
made  k  a  capital  punishment  to  convene  any 
clandestine  assembly,  agreeably  to  the  old  law 

of  the  12  tables. - Another,  de  Militia,  by  A. 

Gabinius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  -C.  685.  It  granted 
Pompey  the  power  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  pirates,  during  three  years,  and  of 
obliging  all  kings,  governors,  and  states,  to 
supply  him  with  all  the  necessaries  he  wanted, 
over  all  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  m  the 
maritime  provinces,  as  far  as  400  stadia  horn  the 

gea. - Another,  de  Usura,  by  Aul.  Gabimus 

the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  ordained,  that 
no  action  should  be  granted  for  the  recovery  o 
Any  money  borrowed  upon  small  interest,  to  be 
lent  upon  larger.  This  was  an  usual  practice 
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G  A 

l  at  Rome,  which  obtained  the  name  or  msuram 

facere. - Another,  against  fornication. 

Gabinianus,  a  rhetorician,  in  the  reign  of 

Vespasian.  .  . 

Gabinius,  a  Roman  historian. - Aulius,  a 


VJT i\B Cl  ivwiuuu  _  _  i 

Roman  consul,  who  made  warm  Judaea,  and  re¬ 
established  tranquillity  there.  He  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  bribed,  and  replaced  Ptolemy  Auletes 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  was  accused,  at  his 
return,  of  receiving  bribes.  Cicero,  at  the 
request  of  Pompey,  ably  defended  lnm.  fie 
was  banished,  and  died  about  40  years  before 

Christ,  at  Salona. - A  lieutenant  of  Antony. 

_ A  consul,  who  behaved  with  uncommon 

rudeness  to  Cicero.  .  ,  . 

Gades  and  Gadira,  a  small  island  m  the 

Atlantic,  on  the  Spanish  coast,  25  miles  from 
the  columns  of  Hercules.  It  was  sometimes 
called Tartessus  and  Erytliia,  according  to  Pliny, 
aud  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Cadiz. 
Geryon,  whom  Hercules  killed,  fixed  his  resi¬ 
dence  there.  Hercules,  sumamed  Gaditanus, 
had  there  a  celebrated  temple,  m  which  all  his 
labours  were  engraved  with  excellent  work¬ 
manship.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Gaditam, 
and  their  women  were  known  for  their  agihty 
of  body,  and  their  incontinency.  Horat.  2,  ou. 
2,  v.  11. — Stat.  3. — Sylv.  1,  v.  183.— 21, 
c.  23. — Strab.  3.— Cic.  pro.  Gab.— Justin.  44,  c. 

4. — Paus.  1,  c.  2.  , 

Gaditanus,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  from 

Gades.  Vid.  Gades. 

Gjesat/e,  a  people  on  the  Rhone,  who  as¬ 
sisted  the  Senones  in  taking  and  plundering 
Rome,  under  Brennus.  Strab.  5. 

G«tUlia,  a  country  of  Libya,  near  the 
Garamantes,  which  formed  part  of  king  Masi- 
nissa  s  kingdom.  The  country  was  the  favourite 
retreat  of  wild  beasts,  and  is  now  called  bilduG 
perid.  Sallust .  in  Jug. — Sil.  3,  v.  287.  _ 

Galtulicus,  Cn.  Lentulus,  an  officer  m  the 
age  of  Tiberius,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  42. 

GalAbrii,  a  nation  near  Thrace.  _ 

Galactophagi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Scy¬ 
thia.  Homer.  II.  3. 

Gae.esus.  Vid.  Galesus. 

Galanthis,  a  servant  maid  of  Alcmena, 


whoso  sagacity  eased  the  labours  of  her  mis¬ 
tress.  When  Juno  resolved  to  retard  the  birth 
of  Hercules,  and  hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife 
of  Sthenelus,  she  solicited  the  aid  of  Lucina, 
who  immediately  repaired  to  the  house  of  Alc- 
mena,  and  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  sat 
near  the  door  with  her  legs  crossed,  and  her 
fingers  joined.  In  this  posture  she  utterec 
some  magical  words,  which  served  also  to  pro¬ 
long  the.  labours  of  Alcmena,  and  render  her 
state  the  more  miserable.  Alcmena  had  already 
passed  some  days  in  the  most  excruciating  tor¬ 
ments,  when  Galantliis  began  to  suspect  the 
jealousy  of  Juno;  and  concluded  that  the  ok 
woman,  who  continued  at  the  door  always  in 
the  same  unchanged  posture,  was  the  instrumeut 
of  the  anger  of  the  goddess.  With  such  sus¬ 
picions  Galantliis  ran  out  of  the  house,  and 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  joy,  she  in¬ 
formed  the  old  woman  that  her  mistress  had 
just  brought  forth.  Lucina,  at  the  words,  rose 
from  her  posture,  and  at  that  instant  Alcmena 
was  safely  delivered.  The  uncommon  laugh 
which  Galantliis  raised  upon  this,  made  Lucina 
suspect  that  she  had  been  deceived.  She 
seized  Galantliis  by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  on 
the  ground ;  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist 
she  was  changed  into  a  weasel,  and  condemned 
to  bring  forth  her  young  by  the  mouth  in  the 
most  agonizing  pains.  This  transformation 
alludes  to  a  vulgar  notion  among  the  ancients, 
who  believed  this  of  the  weasel,  because  she 
carries  her  young  in  her  mouth,  and  continually 
shifts  from  place  to  place.  The  Boeotians  paid 
great  veneration  to  the  weasel,  which,  as  they 
supposed,  facilitated  the  labours  of  Alcmena. 
JElian.  H.  Anim.  2. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  6. 

Gai.ata,  a  town  of  Syria. - An  island 

near  Sicily. - A  town  of  Sicily. - A  moun¬ 

tain  of  Phocis. 

Galaxy,  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  Vid. 
Galatia. 

GAlAtaia  and  Galathiea,  a  sea-nymph, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  pas¬ 
sionately  loved  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus, 
whom  she  treated  with  coldness  and  disdain ; 
while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her 
unbounded  affection.  The  happiness  of  these 
two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cyclops,  who  crushed  his  rival  to  pieces  with  a 
piece  of  a  broken  rock,  while  he  sat  in  the 
bosom  of  Galataea.  Galataea  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could  not  re¬ 
store  him  to  life,  she  changed  him  into  a  foun¬ 
tain.  Ovid  Met.  13,  v.  789. —  Vag.  JEn.  9,  v. 

103. - The  daughter  of  a  Celtic  king,  from 

whom  the  Gauls  were  called  Galatae.  Ammian. 
15. - A  country  girl,  & c.  Virg.  Eel.  3. 

Galatia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Phrygia,  the  Euxine,  Cappadocia,  and  Bitliynia. 

It  received  its  name  from  the  Gauls,  who  mi¬ 
grated  there  under  Brennus,  some  time  after 
the  sacking  of  Rome.  Strab.  12. —  Justin.  37, 

c.  4. - The  name  of  ancient  Gaul  among  the 

Greeks. 

Galaxia,  a  festival  in  which  they  boiled  a 
mixture  of  barley,  pulse,  and  milk,  called 
raXa£»a  by  the  Greeks. 
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Gai.ba,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Sulpitii 

from  the  smallness  of  his  stature. - A  king 

among  the  Gauls,  who  made  war  against  J. 

Caesar.  Coes.  bell.  Gall.  2,  c.  4. - A  brother 

of  the  emperor  Galba,  who  killed  himself,  &c. 

- A  mean  buffoon,  in  the  age  of  Tiberius. 

Juv.  5,  v.  4. - Servius,  a  lawyer  at  Rome, 

who  defended  the  cause  of  adulterers  with 
great  warmth,  as  being  one  of  the  fraternity. 
Horace  ridicules  him,  1  Sat.  2,  v.  46. 

Ga  i.b a,  Servius  Sulpicius,  a  Roman  who 
rose  gradually  to  the  greatest  offices  of  the 
state,  and  exercised  his  power  in  the  provinces 
with  equity  and  unremitted  diligence.  He  de¬ 
dicated  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  solitary 
pursuits,  chiefly  to  avoid  the  suspicions  of  Nero. 
His  disapprobation  of  the  emperor’s  oppressive 
command  in  the  provinces,  was  the  cause  of 
new  disturbances.  Nero  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  but  he  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  and  was  publicly  saluted  emperor. 
When  Ire  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites,  who  ex¬ 
posed  the  goods  of  the  citizens  to  sale,  to  gra¬ 
tify  their  avarice.  Exemptions  were  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  the  crime  of  murder  was  blotted 
out,  and  impunity  purchased  with  a  large  sum 
of  money.  Such  irregularities  in  the  emperor’s 
ministers,  greatly  displeased  the  people ;  and 
when  Galba  refused  to  pay  the  soldiers  the 
money  which  he  had  promised  them,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  they  assassinated  him 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  frhe  eighth 
month  of  his  reign,  and  proclaimed  Otho  em¬ 
peror  in  his  room,  January  16th,  A.  D,  69. 
The  virtues  which  had  shone  so  bright  in 
Galba,  when  a  private  man,  totally  disappeared 
when  he  ascended  the  throne ;  and  lie  who 
shewed  himself  the  most  impartial  judge,  forgot 
the  duties  of  an  emperor,  and  of  a  father  of  his 

people.  Sueton.  &;  Plut.  in  vita. — Tacit. - A 

learned  man,  grandfather  to  the  emperor  of  the 

same  name.  Suet,  in  Galb.  4. - Sergius,  a 

celebrated  orator  before  the  age  of  Cicero.  He 
showed  his  sons  to  the  Roman  people,  and  im- 
ilored  their  protection,  by  which  means  he 
saved  himself  from  the  punishment  which  either 
lis  guilt  or  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  adver¬ 
saries,  M.  Cato  and  L.  Peribonius,  urged  as 
due  to  him.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  53.  ad.  Her.  4, 
c.  5. 

GalEnus  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physician 
in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  and  his  successors, 
lorn  at  Pergamus,  the  son  of  an  architect.  He 
applied  himself  with  unremitted  labour  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  chiefly 
of  physic.  He  visited  the  most  learned  semi¬ 
naries  of  Greece  and  Egypt;  and  at  last  came 
to  Rome,  where  he  soon  rendered  himself  fa¬ 
mous  by  his  profession.  Many,  astonished  at 
lis  cures,  attributed  them  to  magic,  and  said 
that  he  had  received  all  his  knowledge  from 
enchantments.  He  was  very  intimate  with 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  emperor,  after  whose 
death  he  returned  to  Pergamus,  where  he  died 
in  his  99th  year.  A.  D.  193.  He  wrote  no  less 
than  300  volumes,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
were  burnt  in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rom  a 


where  they  had  been  deposited.  Galenus  con¬ 
fessed  himself  greatly  indebted  to  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,  for  his  medical  knowledge,  and 
bestowed  great  encomiums  upon  him.  To  the 
diligence,  application,  and  experiments  of  those 
two  celebrated  physicians,  the  moderns  are 
indebted  for  many  useful  discoveries ,  yet, 
often  their  opinions  are  ill-grounded,  their 
conclusions  hasty,  and  their  reasoning  false. 
What  remains  of  the  works  of  Ga*len,  has 
been  published,  without  a  Latin  translation, 
in  5  vols.  fol.  Basil,  1538.  Galen  was  like¬ 
wise  edited,  together  with  Hippocrates,  by 
Charterius,  13  vols.  fol.  Paris  1679,  but  very 
incorrect. 

Galeola:,  certain  prophets  in  Sicily.  Cic. 

Gai.eria,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes. - The 

wife  of  Vitellius.  Cesar. — Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  60. 
- -Faustina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius. 

Gale  mus,  a  native  of  Dacia,  made  empe¬ 
ror  of  Rome,  by  Diocletian.  Vid.  Maximianus. 

GAlEsus,  a  river  of  Calabria,  flowing  into 
the  bay  of  larentum.  The  poets  have  cele¬ 
brated  it  for  the  shady  groves  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  the  fine  sheep  which  feed  on  its  fer¬ 
tile  banks.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  126.— Herat.  2,  od. 

6,  v.  10. - A  rich  person  of  Latium,  killed  as 

he  attempted  to  make  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Trojans  and  Rutulians,  when  Ascanias  had 
killed  the  favourite  stag  of  Tyrrheus;  which 
was  the  prelude  of  all  the  enmities  between  the 
hostile  nations.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  535. 

Galila;a,  a  celebrated  country  of  Syria. 

Galinthiadia,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  in 
honour  of  Galinthias,  a  daughter  of  Pruetus. 
It  was  celebrated  before  the  festival  of  Her¬ 
cules,  by  whose  orders  it  was  first  instituted. 

Galli,  a  nation  of  Europe,  naturally  fierce, 
and  inclined  to  war.  They  were  very  super¬ 
stitious  ;  and  in  their  sacrifices  they  often  im¬ 
molated  human  victims.  In  some  places,  they 
had  large  statues  made  with  twigs,  which  they 
filled  with  men,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  They 
believed  themselves  descended  from  Pluto  ;  and 
firom  that  circumstance  they  always  reckoned 
their  time,  not  by  the  days,  as  other  nations, 
but  by  the  nights.  Their  obsequies  were  splen¬ 
did  ;  and  not  only  the  most  precious  things,  but 
even  slaves  and  oxen,  were  burnt  on  the  funeral 
piles.  Children,  among  them,  never  appeared 
m  the  presence  of  their  fathers,  before  they 
were  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  defence  of  their 
country.  Cas.  bell.  G.—Strab.— Tacit. —  Vid. 

Gallia. - The  priests  of  Cybele,  who  received 

that  name  from  the  river  Gallus,  in  Phrygia, 
where  they  celebrated  the  festivals.  They 
mutilated  themselves,  before  they  were  admitted 
to  the  priesthood,  in  imitation  of  Atys,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Cybele.  [Vid.  Atys.']  The  chief 
among  them  was  called  Archigallus.  Vid.  Co~ 
rybantes,  Dactyli,  &;c. — Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v 
36. — L  ucan.  1,  v.  466, —  -Lucian,  de  Dca  Syria.  I 
Gallia,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  called 
Galatia  by  the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Galli,  Celt®,  Celtiberi,  and  Celtoscytlne. 
Ancient  Gaul  was  divided  into  four  different 
parts  by  the  Romans,  called  Gallia  Belgica, 
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Narbonensis,  Aquitauio,  and  Celtics.  Gallia 
Belgica  was  the  largest  province,  bounded  by- 
Germany,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean ;  and  contained  the  modern 
country  of  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Picardy,  with  part 
of  the  low  countries,  and  of  Champagne,  and 
of  the  isle  of  France.  Gallia  Narbmensit, 
which  contained  the  provinces  now  called 
Languedoc,  Provence,  Dauphine,  Savoys  was 
bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains 
by  Aquitania,  Belgium,  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Aquitania  Gallia,  now  called  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Poitou,  Santonge,  Guienne,  Berry, 
Limosin,  Gascony,  Auvergne,  &c.  was  situate 
between  the  Garumna,  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  ocean.  Gallia  Cellica,  or  Lug- 
dunensis,  was  bounded  by  Belgium,  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  the  Alps,  and  the  ocean.  It 
contained  the  country  at  present  known  by 
the  name  of  Lyonnois,  Touraine,  Franche 
Comte,  Senenois,  Switzerland,  and  part  of 
Normandy,  Besides  these  giand  divisions, 
tlie’-e  is  often  mention  made  of  Gallia  Cisal 
pina,  or  Citerior ;  Transalpina  or  Ulterior, 
which  refers  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  was 
conquered  by  some  of  the  Gauls,  who  crossed 
the  Alps.  By  Gallia  Cisalpina,  the  Romans 
understood  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  in 
Italy ;  and  by  Transalpina,  that  which  lies  be 
yond  the  Alps,  in  regard  only  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Rome.  Gallia  Cispadana  and  Trans- 
padana,  is  applied  to  a  part  of  Italy,  conquered 
by  some  of  the  Gauls,  and  then  it  means  the 
country  on  this  side  of  the  Po,  oi  beyond  the 
Po,  with  respect  to  Rome.  By  Gallia  Togala 
the  Romans  understood  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where 
the  Roman  gowns,  toge,  were  usually  worn. 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  was  called  Braccuta,  or* 
account  of  the  peculiar  covering  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  for  their  thighs.  The  epithet  of 
Comata,  is  applied  to  Gallia  Celtica,  because 
the  people  suffered  their  hair  to  grow  to  an 
uncommon  length.  The  inhabitants'  were 
gieat  warriors;  and  their  valour  overcame  the 
Roman  armies,  took  the  cities  of  Rome,  and 
invaded  Greece,  in  different  ages.  They 
spread  themselves  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  world.  They  were  very  superstitious  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  revered  the 
sacerdotal  order,  as  if  they  had  been  gods. 
(Vid.  Druide.)  They  long  maintained  & 
bloody  war  against  the  Romans;  and  Ctesar 
resided  ten  years  in  their  country  before  he 
could  totally  subdue  them.  Ces.  bell.  Gali. — 
Pans.  7,  c.  6. — Strab.  5,  &c. 

Gallicanus  mons,  a  mountain  of  Cam¬ 
pania. 

Gallicu9  Ager,  was  applied  to  the  country 
between  Picenum  and  Auminum,  when  it  wa* 
divided  among  the  Roman  citizens.  Liv.  23, 
c.  14.  1.  39,  c.  44. — Cic.  Cat.  2. — Ces.  Civ.  1.  c. 

29. - Sinus,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  oa 

the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Lyons. 

GalliEnus,  Publ.  Lucinius,  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Valerian.  He  reigned  conjointly  with 
his  father  for  seven  years,  ascended  the  throne 
as  sole  emperor.  A.  D.  260.  In  his  youth, 
he  showed  his  activity  and  military  character 
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in  an  expedition  against  the  Germans  and 
Sarmatae ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  purple, 
he  delivered  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  in¬ 
dolence.  His  time  was  spent  in  the  greatest 
debauchery  :  and  he  indulged  himself  in  the 
grossest  and  most  lascivious  manner,  and  his 
palace  displayed  a  scene,  at  once  of  ef¬ 
feminacy  and  shame,  voluptuousness  and  im¬ 
morality.  He  often  appeared  with  his  hair 
powdered  with  golden  dust:  and  enjoyed 
tranquillity  at  home,  while  his  provinces 
abroad  were  torn  by  civil  quarrels  and  se¬ 
ditions.  He  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  rich  pro¬ 
vince,  and  of  the  execution  of  a  malefactor, 
with  the  same  indifference ;  and  when  he  was 
apprized  that  Egypt  had  revolted,  he  only  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  could  live  without  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Egypt.  He  was  of  a  disposition 
naturally  inclined  to  raillery  and  the  ridicule 
of  others.  When  his  wife  had  been  deceived 
by  a  jeweller,  Gallienus  ordered  the  malefactor 
to  be  placed  in  the  circus,  in  expectation  of 
being  exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  a  lion.  While 
the  wretch  trembled  at  the  expectation  of  in¬ 
stant  death,  the  executioner,  by  order  of  the 
emperor,  let  loose  a  capon  upon  him.  An  un¬ 
common  laugh  was  raised  upon  this,  and  the 
emperor  observed,  that  he  who  deceived 
others,  should  expect  to  be  deceived  himself. 
In  the  midst  of  these  ridiculous  diversions, 
Gallienus  was  alarmed  by  the  revolt  of  two  of 
his  officers,  who  had  assumed  the  imperial 
purple.  This  intelligence  roused  him  from  his 
lethargy ;  he  marched  against  his  antagonists, 
and  put  all  the  rebels  to  the  sword,  without 
showing  the  least  favour  either  to  rank,  sex,  or 
age.  These  cruelties  irritated  the  people  and 
the  army ;  emperors  were  elected,  and  no  less 
than  thirty  tyrants  aspired  to  the  imperial 
purple.  Gallienus  resolved  boldly  to  oppose 
his  adversaries  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  pre¬ 
parations,  he  was  assassinated  at  Milan  by 
some  of  his  officers,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age,  A.  D.  268. 

Gallinaria  Sylva,  a  wood  near  Cumae  in 
Italy,  famous  as  being  the  retreat  of  robbers. 
Juv.  3,  v.  307. 

GallipOlis,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Salen- 
tines,  on  the  Ionian  sea. 

Gallogra:cia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  Bitliynia  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  in¬ 
habited  by  a  colony  of  Gauls,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Gallograeci,  because  a  number  of 
Greeks  had  accompanied  them  in  their  emigra¬ 
tion.’  Strab.9. . 

C.  GallOniits,  a  Roman  knight  appointed 
overGades,  &c. 

P.  GallOnius,  a  luxurious  Roman,  who, 
as  was  observed,  never  dined  well,  because 
be  was  never  hungry.  Cic.  de  Fin.  2,  c.  8 
&  28. 

Gam. us.  Vid.  Alectryon. - A  general  of 

Otho,  &cc.  Plat. - A  lieutenant  of  Sylla. 

- An  officer  of  M.  Antony,  &c. - Caius, 

a  friend  of  the  gr<  at  African  us,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  astr<  nomy,  and  his  exact  calcu¬ 
lations  of  eclipses.  Cic.  de  Senect. - Afdius^ 

the  third  governor  of  Egypt  in  the  age  of 
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Augustus. - Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight, 

who  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  poetical 
as  well  as  military  talents.  He  was  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  the  slave  Lycoris  or  Cytheris,  and 
celebrated  her  beauty  in  his  poetry.  She 
proved  ungrateful,  and  forsook  him  to  follow 
M.  Antony,  which  gave  occasion  to  Virgil  to 
write  his  tenth  eclogue.  Gallus,  as  well  as 
other  poets  of  his  age,  was  in  the  favour  of 
Augustus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  over 
Egypt.  He  became  forgetful  of  the  favours  he 
received ;  he  pillaged  the  province,  and  even, 
conspired  against  his  benefactor,  according  to 
some  accounts,  for  which  he  was  banished  by 
the  emperor.  This  disgrace  operated  so 
powerfully  upon  him,  that  he  killed  himself  in 
despair,  A.  D.  26.  Some  few  fragments  re¬ 
main  of  his  poetry,  and  it  seems  that  he  par¬ 
ticularly  excelled  in  elegiac  composition.  It  is 
said,  that  Virgil  wrote  an  eulogium  on  his 
poetical  friend,  and  inserted  it  at  the  end  of 
his  Georgies  ;  but  that  he  totally  suppressed 
it,  for  fear  of  offending  his  imperial  patron,  of 
whose  favours  Gallus  had  shown  himself  so 
undeserving,  and  instead  of  that  he  substituted 
the  beautiful  episode  about  Aristaeus  and 
Eurydice.  This  eulogium,  according  to  some, 
was  suppressed  at  the  particular  desire  of 
Augustus.  Quiutil.  10,  c.  1. — -Virg.  Eel.  6  & 

10. — Ovid.  Amat.  3,  el.  15,  v.  29. - -Vibius 

Gallus,  a  celebrated  orator  of  Gaul,  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  of  whose  orations  Seneca  has 

preserved  some  fragments. - —A  Roman,  who 

assassinated  Decius,  the  emperor,  and  raised 
himself  to  the  throne.  He  showed  himself 
indolent  and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the 
greatest  indifference  the  revolt  of  his  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  invasion  of  his  empire  by  the 
barbarians.  He  was  at  last  assassinated  by 

his  soldiers,  A.  D.  253. - Flavius  Claudius 

Constantinus,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne  under  the  title  of 
Ceesar,  by  Constantius  his  relation.  He  con¬ 
spired  against  his  benefactor,  and  was  publicly 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  A.  D.  354.  -  A 

small  river  of  Phrygia. 

Gamaxus,  an  Indian  prince,  brought  in 
chains  before  Alexander  for  revolting. 

Gamelia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  Gamelius 
was  of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  presiding 
over  marriages. - A  festival  privately  ob¬ 

served  at  three  different  times.  The  first  was 
the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  the  second  was 
in  commemoration  of  a  birth-day,  and  the 
third  was  an  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a 
person. 

GandarIta:,  an  Indian  nation. 

Gangama,  a  place  near  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

GangarId.e,  a  people  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges.  They  were  so  powerful  that 
Alexander  did  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Some 
attributed  this  to  the  weariness  and  indolence 
of  his  troops.  Justin.  12,  c.  8. — Curt.  9,  c. 
2. —  Virg.  JEn.3,v.  27. 

Ganges,  a  large  river  of  India,  falling  into 
the  Indian  ocean.  It  inundates  the  adjacent 
country  in  the  summer.  Like  other  rivers  it 
w’as  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the 
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inhabitants,  ami  this  superstition  may  be  said 
to  exist  still  in  some  particular  instances. 
Strab.  5. — Plin.  6,  c.  87. — Curt.  8,  c.  9. — 
Mela,  3,  c.  7. — Virg.  JEn.9,  v.  31. 

Gannascus,  an  ally  of  Rome,  put  to  death 
by  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  11,  c.  18. 

Ganymede,  a  goddess,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Hebe.  Pans.  2,  c.  13. 

GanYmEdes,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Phry¬ 
gia,  son  of  Tros,  and  brother  to  Ilus  and 
Assacarus.  According  to  Lucian,  he  was  son 
of  Dardanus.  He  was  taken  up  to  heaven  by 
Jupiter,  as  he  was  hunting,  or  rather  tending 
his  father’s  flocks  on  mount  Ida,  and  he  be¬ 
came  the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods  m  the  place 
of  Hebe.  Some  say  that  lie  was  carried  away 
by  an  eagle,  to  satisfy  the  shameful  and  un¬ 
natural  desires  of  Jupiter.  He  is  generally  re¬ 
presented  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  flying  eagle 
in  the  air.  Paus.  5,  c.  24. — Homer.  II.  20. — 


It  falls  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  has  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
canal  of  Languedoc.  Mela,  3,  c.  2. 

Gastron,  a  general  of  Lacedaemon,  &c. 
Poly  an.  2. 

Gather,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
c.  34. 

Gatheatas,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Id.  ib. 

GaugamEla,  a  village  near  Arbela,  be¬ 
yond  the  Tigris  where  Alexander  obtained  his 
third  victory  over  Darius.  Curt.  4,  c.  9. 
— Sti'ab.  2  &  16. 

Gaulus  and  Gauleon,  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea  opposite  Libya.  It  pro¬ 
duces  no  venomous  creatures.  Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

Gaurus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  famous 
for  its  wines.  Lucan.  2,  v.  667. 

Gaus  and  Gaos,  a  man  who  followed  the 
interest  of  Artaxerxes,  from  whom  he  re¬ 
volted,  and  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 
Diod.  15- 


Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  252. — Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  155. 
— Horat.  4,  od.  4. 

GarjetIcum,  a  town  of  Africa. 

GarAmantes,  a  people  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa,  now  called  the  desarts  of  Zaara. 
They  lived  in  common,  and  scarce  clothed 
themselves,  on  account  of  the  warmth  of 
their  climate.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  198.  1.  6, 

v.  795. — Lucan.  4,  v.  334. — Strab.  2. —  Plin. 
5,  c.  8. 

Garamantis,  a  nympli  who  became  mother 
of  Iarbas,  Phileus,  and  Pilumpus,  by  Jupiter. 
Virg.  JEn,  4,  v.  i98. 

Garamas,  a  king  of  Libya,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  was  mother  of  Ammon  by  Jupiter. 

Garatas,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c. 

44. 

G  areata;,  a  people  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  45. 

Gareathyra,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 
Strab.  12. 

Garganus,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Apulia, 
which  advances  in  the  form  of  a  promontory 
into  the  Adriatic  sea.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  257. 
— Lucan.  5,  v.  880. 

Gargaphia,  a  valley  near  Plataea,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  where  Actaeon 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  Ovid.  Met. 
3,  v.  156. 

Gargara,  a  town  of  Troas,  near  mount 
Ida,  famous  for  its  fertility.  Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
103. 

Gargaris,  a  king  of  the  Curetes,  who  first 
found  the  manner  of  collecting  honey.  He 
lad  a  son  by  his  daughter,  whom  he  at- 
fcmpted  in  vain  to  destroy.  He  made  him  his 
*iccessor.  Jus  tin.  44,  c.  44. 

Gargettus,  a  village  of  Attica,  the  birth- 
*ace  of  Epicurus.  Cic.  Fam.  15,  ep.  16. 

Garilius  Martialis,  an  historian. - A 

Celebrated  hunter.  Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  57. 

Gargittius,  a  dog  which  kept  Geryon’s 
flocks.  He  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

Garites,  a  people  of  Aquitain,  in  Gaul. 

Garumnas,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called 
Garonne,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
and  separating  Gallia  C'eltica  from  Aquitania. 
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Gaz  a,  a  famous  town  of  Palestine,  which 
Alexander  took  after  a  siege  of  two  months. 
Diod.  17. 

Gebenna,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Gaul. 
Lucan.  1,  v.  435. 

Gedrosia,  a  barren  province  of  Persia. 
Strab.  2. 

Geganii,  a  family  of  Alba,  part  of  which 
migrated  to  Rome,  under  Romulus.  One 
of  the  daughters  called  Gegania  was  the  first 
of  the  vestals  created  by  Numa.  Plut.  in  Num. 

Gela,  a  town  on  the  southern  parts  of 
Sicily,  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  which  received  its  name  from  a 
small  river  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Gelas. 
It  was  built  by  a  Rhodian  and  Cretan  colony, 
713  years  before  the  Christian  era.  After  it 
had  continued  in  existence  404  years,  Phin- 
tias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  carried  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  Pliintias,  a  town  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  he  had  founded,  and  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  stones  of  Gela  to  beautify  his  own 
city.  Pliintias  was  also  called  Gela.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  called  Gelenses,  Geloi,  and 
Gelani.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  702. — Pans.  8,  c.  46. 

GelAnor,  a  king  cf  Argos,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom 
by  Danaus  the  Egyptian.  Paus.  2,  c.  16.  VicL 
Danaus. 

Gellia  Cornelia  lex,  de  Civitate,  by  L. 
Gellius  and  Cn.  Cornel.  Lentulus,  A.  U.  C. 
681.  It  enacted  that  all  those  who  had  been 
presented  with  the  privilege  of  citizens  of 
Rome  by  Pompey,  should  remain  in  tlie 
possession  of  that  liberty. 

Gellias,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  famout 
for  his  munificence  and  his  hospitality.  Diod 
13. —  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  8. 

Gellius,  a  censor,  &c.  Plut.  in  Pomp. - 

A  consul  who  defeated  a  party  of  Germans,  in 
the  interest  of  Spartacus.  PluU 

Aulus  Gellius,  a  Roman  grammarian  in 
the'  age  of  M.  Antonius,  about  130  A.  D. 
He  published  a  work  which  he  called  Nodes 
Attica,  because  he  composed  it  at  Athens 
during  the  long  nights  of  the  winter.  It  is  a 
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oolloetfna  of  incongruous  matter,  which  con¬ 
tains  many  fragments  from  the  ancient  wri¬ 
ters,  and  often  serves  to  explain  antique  monu¬ 
ments.  It  was  originally  composed  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  children,  and  abounds  with 
many  grammatical  remarks.  The  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  A.  Gellius  are,  that  of  Gronovius,  4to. 
L.  Bat.  170d,  and  that  of  Conrad.  2  vols.  8vo. 
lips.  1762. 

Gelo  and  Gelon,  a  son  of  Diomenes,  who 
made  himself  absolute  at  Syracuse,  491  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  conquered  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera,  and  made  his  op¬ 
pression  popular  by  his  great  equity  and 
moderation.  He  reigned  seven  years  and  his 
death  was  universally  lamented  at  Syracuse. 
He  was  called  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the 
patron  of  liberty,  and  honoured  as  a  demi-god. 
His  brother  Hiero  succeeded  him.  Pans.  8,  c. 

42. — Herodot.  7,  c.  153,  &c. — Dioi.  11. - A 

man  who  attempted  to  poison  Pyrrhus. - A 

governor  of  Bceotia. - A  son  of  Hiero  the 

younger.  Pans.  6,  c.  9. - A  general  of  Pho- 

cis,  destroyed  with  his  troops  by  the  Thes¬ 
salians.  Paus.  10,  c.  1. 

Gei.oi,  the  inhabitants  of  Gela.  Virg.  JEn. 

3,  v.  701. 

GelOnes  and  Geloni,  a  people  of  Scythia, 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour  and  fa¬ 
tigue.  They  paint  themselves  to  appear  more 
terrible  in  battle.  They  were  descended  from 
Gelonus,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Virg.  G.  2,  v. 
15.  JEn.  8,  v.  725. — Mela,  1,  c.  1. 

-Gelos,  a  port  of  Caria.  Mela,  1,  c.  16. 

GemInius,  a  Roman,  who  acquainted  M. 
Antony  with  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at 
Rome,  &c. - An  inveterate  enemy  of  Ma¬ 

rius.  He  seized  the  person  of  Marius,  and 
carried  him  to  Minturnae.  Pint,  in  Marin. 
- A  friend  of  Pompey,  from  whom  be  re¬ 
ceived  a  favourite  mistress  called  Flora. 
Pint. 

Geminus,  an  astronomer  and  mathema¬ 
tician  of  Rhodes,  B.  C.  77. 

Genabum,  a  town  of  Gaul  now  Orleans,  on 
the  Loire.  Cces.  B.  C.  7,  c.  3.. — Lucan.  1, 
v.  440. 

Genauni,  a  people  of  Vindelicia.  Horat. 

4,  cd.  14,  v.  10. 

GenEna,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  well 
fortified  city  in  the  country  of  the  Allo- 
broges. 

GenIsis,  a  man  of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  the 
Argonauts,  &c.  Flare.  3,  v.  45. 

Genius,  a  spirit  or  daemon,  which  according 
1o  the  ancients,  presided  over  the  birth  and 
life  of  every  man.  Vid.  Daemon. 

GensEric,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  who 
passed  from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took 
Carthage.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  military  expeditions  invaded  Italy,  and 
sacked  Rome  in  July  455. 

Gentius,  a  king  of  Illyricum,  who  im¬ 
prisoned  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  This 
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offence  was  highly  resented  by  the  Romans, 
and  Gentius  was  conquered  by  Anicius,  and  led 
in  triumph  with  his  family,  B.  C.  169.  Lin. 
43,  c.  19,  &c. 

Genua,  a  celebrated  town  of  Liguria,  which 
Annibal  destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Lin.  21,  c.  32. 

Genucius,  a  tribune  of  the  people. - 

A  consul. 

Genusus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  falling 
into  the  Ionian  sea,  near  Apollonia.  Lucan.  5, 
v.  462. 

Genutia  lex,  de  magistratibus,  by  L.  Genu- 
tius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  411.  It  ordained 
that  no  person  should  exercise  the  same 
magistracy  within  ten  years,  or  be  invested 
with  two  offices  in  one  year. 

GeorgIca,  a  poem  of  Virgil  in  four 
books.  The  first  treats  of  ploughing  the 
ground ;  the  second  of  sowing  it ;  the  third 
speaks  of  the  management  of  cattle,  &c. ;  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  poet  gives  an  account  of 
bees,  and  of  the  manner  of  keeping  them 
among  the  Romans.  The  word  is  derived  from 
yea,  tetra,  and  epyov,  opus,  because  it  par¬ 
ticularly  treats  of  husbandry.  The  work,  is 
dedicated  to  Maecenas,  the  great  patron  of 
poetry,  in  the  age  of  Virgil.  The  author  was 
seven  years  in  writing  and  polishing  it,  and  in 
that  composition  he  showed  low  much  he  ex¬ 
celled  all  other  writers  He  imitated  Hesiod 
who  wrote  a  poem  nearly  on  the  same  subject, 
called  Opera  et  Lies. 

Georgius,  Pisida.  Vid.  Pisida. 

GephYra,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Seleucidae 
in  Syria.  Strab.  9. 

GephYr^i,  a  people  of  Phoenicia,  who  passed 
with  Cadmus  into  Boeotia,  and  from  thence  into 
Attica.  Herodot.  5,  v.  57. 

Gera. via,  a  mountain  between  Megara  and 
Corinth. 

Geranthr.e,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Paut.  3, 
c.  2. 

GEREsncus,  a  harbour  of  Teios,  in  Ionia. 
Liv.  37,  c.  27. 

Gergithum,  a  town  near  Cumse,  in  iEolia 
Plin.  5.  c.  30. 

GergObia,  a  town  of  Gaul. 

Gerion,  an  ancient  augur. 

Germania,  an  extensive  country  of  Europe, 
at  the  east  of  Gaul.  Its  inhabitants  were  war¬ 
like,  fierce,  and  uncivilized,  and  always  proved 
a  watchful  enemy  against  the  Romans.  Caesar 
first  entered  their  country,  but  he  rather  checked 
their  fury  than  conquered  them.  His  example 
was  followed  by  his  imperial  successors  or  their 
generals,  who  sometimes  entered  the  country 
to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  ancient  Germans  were  very  superstitious, 
and,  in  many  instances,  their  religion  was  the 
same  as  that  of  their  neighbours,  the  Gauls ; 
whence  some  have  concluded  that  these  twro 
nations  were  of  the  same  origin.  They  paid 
uncommon  respect  to  their  women,  who,  as  they 
believed,  were  eudowed  with  something  more 
than  human.  They  built  no  temples  to  their 
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gods,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  heroe#  and 
warriors  which  their  country  had  produced. 
Their  rude  institutions  gradually  gave  rise  to 
the  laws  and  manners  which  still  prevail  in  the 
countries  of  Europe,  which  their  arms  invaded 
or  conquered.  Tacitus,  in  whose  age  even 
letters  were  unknown  among  them,  observed 
their  customs  with  nicety,  and  has  delineated 
them  with  the  genius  of  an  historian,  and  the 
reflection  of  a  philosopher.  Tacit,  de  Morib. 
Germ. — Mela,  1,  c.  3,  1.  3,  c .  3,—Cces.  Bell.  G. 

Germanicus  Caesar,  a  son  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia,  the  niece  of  Augustus.  He  was 
adopted  by  Iris  uncle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to 
the  most  important  offices  of  the  state.  When 
his  grandfather  Augustus  died,  he  was  employed 
in  a  war  in  Germany,  and  the  affection  of  the 
soldiers  unanimously  saluted  him  emperor. 
He  refused  the  unseasonable  honour,  and  ap¬ 
peased  the  tumult  which  his  indifference  had 
occasioned.  He  continued  his  wars  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  defeated  the  celebrated  Arminius, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph  at  his  return 
to  Rome.  Tiberius  declared  him  emperor  of 
the  east,  and  sent  him  to  appease  the  seditions 
of  the  Armenians,  But  the  success  of  Ger- 
manicus  in  the  east,  was  soon  looked  upon  writh 
an  envious  eye  by  Tiberius,  and  his  death  was 
meditated.  fie  was  secretly  poisoned  at 
Daphne,  near  Antioch,  by  Piso,  A.D.  19,  in 
the  34th  year  of  his  age.  The  news  of  his 
death  was  received  with  the  greatest  grief,  and 
the  most  bitter  lamentations,  and  Tiberius 
seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  rejoiced  in  the 
fall  of  Germanicus.  He  had  married  Agrippina, 
oy  whom  he  had  nine  children  ;  one  of  whom,’ 
Caligula,  disgraced  the  name  of  his  illustrious 
father.  Germanicus  has  been  commended,  not 
only  for  his  military  accomplishments,  but  also 
for  his  learning,  humanity,  and  extensive  bene¬ 
volence.  In  the  midst  of  war,  he  devoted 
some  moments  to  study ;  and  lie  favoured  the 
world  with  two  Greek  comedies,  some  epigrams, 
and  a  translation  of  Aratus,  in  Latin  verse. 

Sueton. - This  name  was  common  in  the  age 

of  the  emperors,  not  only  to  those  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  victories  over  the  Germans,  hut  even  to 
those  who  had  entered  the  borders  of  their 
country  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

Germanii,  a  people  of  Persia.  Berodot.  1. 
c.  125. 

Gerrhje,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whose 
conntry  the  Borysthenes  rises.  The  kings  of 
Scythia  were  generally  buried  in  their  territo¬ 
ries.  Id.  4,  c.  71. 

Gerus  and  Gerrhus,  a  river  of  Scythia. 
Id.  4,  c.  56. 

Geronthr*,  a  town  of  Laconia,  where  a 
yearly  festival,  called  Geronthsea,  was  observed 
in  honour  of  Mars.  The  god  had  there  a  tem¬ 
ple,  with  a  grove,  into  which  no  woman  wras 
permitted  to  enter  during  the  time  of  the  so¬ 
lemnity.  Pans.  Lacan. 

Geryon  and  GeryOnes,  a  celebrated  mon¬ 
ster,  born  from  the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Cal- 
lirhoe,  and  represented  by  the  poets  as  having 
three  bodies  and  three  heads.  He  lived  in  the 
island  of  Gades,  where  he  kept  numerous  flocks, 
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which  were  guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog,  cfcllod 
Orthos,  and  by  Eurythion.  Hercules,  by  order 
of  Eurystheus,  went  to  Gades,  and  destroyed 
Geryon,  Orthos,  and  Eurythion,  and  carried 
away  all  his  flocks  and  herds  to  Tirynthus. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  187. — Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  661.  1.  8, 
v.  202.— La/.  1,  v.  277. 

Gessoriacum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now’  Boulogne, 
in  Picardy. 

Gessus,  a  river  of  Ionia. 

Gessat^:,  a  people  of  Gallia  Togata.  Plut. 
in  Marcell. 

Geta,  a  man  who  raised  seditions  at  Romo 

in  Nero’s  reign,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist  2,  c.  72. - - 

Septimius,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  brother 
to  Caracalla.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  moved  with  compassion  at  the  fate  of  some 
of  the  partisans  of  Niger  and  Albinus,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  be  executed  ;  and  his  father, 
struck  with  his  humanity,  retracted  his  sen¬ 
tence.  After  his  father’s  death  he  reigned  at 
Rome,  conjointly  with  his  brother;  but  Cara¬ 
calla,  who  envied  his  vii-tues,  and  was  jealous 
of  his  popularity,  ordered  him  to  be  poisoned  ; 
and  when  this  could  not  be  effected,  he  mur¬ 
dered  him  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who 
in  the  attempt  of  defending  the  fatal  blows 
from  his  body,  received  a  wound  in  her  arm, 
from  the  hand  of  her  son,  the  28th  of  March, 
A.  D.  212.  Geta  had  not  reached  the  23d  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  had  reason  to  la¬ 
ment  the  death  of  so  virtuous  a  prince,  while 
they  groaned  under  the  cruelties  and  oppression 
of  Caracalla. 

Get,e,  a  people  of  European  Scythia,  near 
the  Daci,  Ovid,  who  was  banished  in  their 
country,  describes  them  as  a  savage  and  warlike 
nation.  Ovid *  de  Pont.  Trist.  p,  el.  7,  v.  111. — 
Strab.  7. 

Getulia.  Vid.  Gsetulia. 

Gigantes,  the  sons  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  who, 
according  to  Hesiod,  sprang  from  the  blood  of 
the  wound  which  Ccelus  received  from  his  son 
Saturn  ;  whilst  Hyginus  calls  them  sons  of  Tar 
tarus  and  Terra.  They  are  represented  as  men 
of  uncommon  stature,  with  strength  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  gigantic  size.  Some  of  them, 
as  Cothis,  Briarcus,  and  Gyges,  had  50  heads 
and  100  arms,  and  serpents  instead  of  legs. 
They  were  of  a  terrible  aspect,  their  hair  hung 
loose  about  their  shoulders,  and  their  beard  was 
suffered  to  grow  untouched.  Pallene,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  was  the  place  of  their  residence. 
The  defeat  of  the  Titans,  to  whom  they  were 
nearly  related,  incensed  them  against  Jupiter, 
and  they  all  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  The 
god  was  alarmed,  and  called  all  the  deities  to 
assist  him  against  a  powerful  enemy,  who  made 
use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and  burning  woods  for  their 
weapons,  and  who  had  already  heaped  mount 
Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to  scale  with  more  facility 
the  walls  of  heaven.  At  the  sight  of  such 
dreadful  adversaries,  the  gods  fled  with  the 
greatest  consternation  into  Egypt,  where  they 
assumed  the  shape  of  different  animals,  to 
screen  themselves  from  their  pursuers.  Jupiter, 
however,  remembered  that  they  were  not  invin¬ 
cible,  provided  he  called  a  mortal  to  his  assis- 
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ance  ;  and  by  the  advige  of  Pallas,  he  armed 
liis  son  Hercules  in  his  cause.  With  the  aid 
of  this  celebrated  hero,  the  giants  were  soon 
put  to  flight  and  defeated.  Some  were  crushed 
to  pieces  under  mountains,  or  buried  in  the 
sea ;  and  others  were  flayed  alive,  or  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs.  (  Vid.  Enceladus ,  Abides,  Por- 
phyrion,  Typhnn,  Otus,  Titanes,  &c.)  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  giants  has  been  supported  by  all  the 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  received  as  an  undeni¬ 
able  truth.  Homer  tells  us,  that  Tityus,  when 
extended  on  the  ground,  covered  nine  acres ; 
and  that  Polyphemus  ate  two  of  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  Ulysses  at  once,  and  walked  along  the 
shores  of  Sicily,  leaning  on  a  staff,  which  might 
have  served  for  the  mast  of  a  ship.  The 
Grecian  heroes,  during  the  Trojan  war,  and 
Turn  us  in  Italy,  attacked  their  enemies  by 
throwing  stones,  which  four  men  of  the  succeed¬ 
ing  ages  would  be  unable  to  move.  Plutarch 
also  mentions,  in  support  of  the  gigantic  sta¬ 
ture,  that  Sertorius  opened  the  grave  of  Antaeus 
in  Africa,  and  found  a  skeleton,  which  mea¬ 
sured  sixty  cubits  in  lengtb.  Apollod.  1,  c.  6. — 
Paus.  8,  c.  2,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  151. — Pint, 
in  Sertor. — Hygin.  fab.  28,  &c. — Horner.  Od.  7 
&  10. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  280,  &c. 

Gigahtum,  a  town  of  Phoenicia. 

Gigis,  one  of  the  female  attendants  of  Pary- 
satis,  who  was  privy  to  the  poisoning  of  Statira. 
Pint,  in  Artax. 

Gildo,  a  governor  of  Africa,  in  the  reign  of 
Arcadius.  He  died  A.D.  398. 

Gillo,  an  infamous  adulterer,  in  Juvenal’s 
age.  Juv.  1,  v.  40. 

Gindanes,  a  people  of  Lybia,  who  feed  on 
the  leaves  of  the  lotus.  Herod.  4,  c.  176. 

Gindes,  a  river  of  Albania,  flowing  into  the 

Cyrus. - Another  of  Mesopotamia.  Tibull.  4, 

el.  1,  v.  141. 

Ginge.  Vid.  Gigis. 

GingUnum,  a  mountain  of  Umbria. 

Gippius,  a  Roman,  who  pretended  to  sleep, 
that  his  wife  might  indulge  her  adulterous  pro¬ 
pensities,  &c. 

Gisco,  son  of  Hamilcon  the  Carthaginian 
general,  wras  banished  from  Carthage,  by  the 
influence  of  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Carthaginians 
to  punish,  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  those 
who  had  occasioned  his  banishment.  He  was 
satisfied  to  see  them  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck,  shewing 
that  independence  and  forgiveness  are  two  of 
the  most  brilliant  virtues  of  a  great  mind.  He 
was  made  a  general  soon  after,  in  Sicily,  against 
the  Corinthians,  about  309  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  and  by  his  success  and  intre¬ 
pidity,  he  obliged  the  enemies  of  bis  country 
to  sue  for  peace. 

GlAdiatOhii  ludi,  combats  originally  ex¬ 
hibited  on  the  grave  of  deceased  persons  at 
Rome.  They  were  first  introduced  at  Rome, 
by  the  Bruti,  upon  the  death  of  their  father, 
A.  U.  C.  488.  It  was  supposed  that  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead  were  rendered  propitious  by  human 
blood,  therefore  at  funerals  it  was  usual  to 
murder  slaves  in  cool  blood.  In  succeeding 
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ages,  it  was  reckoned  less  cruel  to  oblige  them 
to  kill  one  another  like  men,  than  to  slaughter 
them  like  brutes  ;  therefore  the  barbarity  was 
covered  by  the  specious  show  of  pleasure  and 
voluntary  combat.  Originally  captives,  crimi¬ 
nals,  or  disobedient  slaves,  wTere  trained  up  for 
combat ;  but  when  the  diversion  became  more 
frequent,  and  wras  exhibited  on  the  smallest 
occasion,  to  procure  esteem  and  popularity, 
many  of  the  Roman  citizens  enlisted  themselves 
among  the  gladiators  ;  and  Nero,  at  one  show’, 
exhibited  no  less  than  400  senators  and  600 
knights.  The  people  were  treated  with  these 
combats,  not  only  by  the  great  and  opulent, 
but  the  very  priests  had  their  Ludi  pontificates, 
and  Ludi  sacerdotales.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
were  no  more  than  three  pair  of  gladiators  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Bruti.  Their  numbers,  however, 
increased  with  the  luxury  and  power  of  the 
city ;  and  the  gladiators  became  so  formid¬ 
able,  that  Spartacus,  one  of  their  body,  had  the 
courage  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  success  to 
defeat  the  Roman  armies,  only  with  a  train  of 
his  fellow-sufferers.  The  more  prudent  of  the 
Romans  were  sensible  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  state,  by  keeping  such  a  number 
of  desperate  men  in  arms  ;  and  therefore  many 
salutary  laws  were  proposed  to  limit  their 
number,  as  well  as  to  settle  the  time  in  whicti 
the  show  could  be  exhibited  with  safety  and 
convenience.  Under  the  emperors,  not  only 
senators  and  knights,  but  even  women  engaged 
among  the  gladiators,  and  seemed  to  forget  the 
inferiority  of  their  sex.  When  there  were  to 
be  any  shows,  hand-bills  were  circulated  to 
give  notice  to  the  people,  and  to  mention  the 
place,  number,  time,  and  every  circumstance 
requisite  to  be  known.  When  they  were  first 
brought  upon  the  arena,  they  walked  round  the 
place  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  after 
that  they  were  matched  in  equal  pairs  with 
great  nicety.  They  first  had  a  skirmish  with 
wooden  foils,  called  rudes,  or  anna  lusorio.  After 
this,  the  effective  weapons,  such  as  swords, 
daggers,  &c.  called  arma  decretoria,  were  given 
them,  and  the  signal  for  the  engagement  was 
given  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  As  they  had 
all  previously  sworn  to  fight  till  death,  or  suffer 
death  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  the 
fight  was  bloody  and  obstinate,  and  when  one 
signified  his  submission  by  surrendering  his 
arms,  the  victor  was  not  permitted  to  grant  him 
his  life,  without  the  leave  and  approbation  of 
the  multitude.  This  was  done  by  clenching 
the  fingers  of  both  hands  betwreen  each  other, 
and  holding  the  thumbs  upright  close  together, 
or  by  bending  back  their  thumbs.  The  first  of 
these  was  called  pollicem  premere,  and  signified 
the  wish  of  the  people  to  spare  the  life  of  the 
conquered.  The  other  sign,  called  pollicem  ver- 
tere,  signified  their  disapprobation,  and  ordered 
the  victor  to  put  his  antagonist  to  death.  The 
victor  was  generally  rewarded  with  a  palm, 
and  other  expressive  marks  of  the  people’s 
favour.  He  was  most  commonly  presented  with 
a  pileus  and  rudis.  When  one  of  the  combatants 
received  a  remarkable  wound,  the  people  ex¬ 
claimed  hubet,  and  expressed  their  concern  by 


sliouts.  The  combats  of  gladiators  were  some 
times  different,  either  in  weapons  or  dress, 
whence  they  were  generally  distinguished  into 
the  following  orders  :  The  secutores  were  armed 
with  a  sword  and  buckler,  to  keep  off  the  net  of 
their  antagonists,  the  retiarii.  These  last  en¬ 
deavoured  to  throw  theh  net  over  the  head  rf 
their  antagonist,  and  in  that  manner  to  entangle 
him,  and  prevent  him  from  striking.  If  this 
did  not  succeed,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
Their  dress  was  a  short  coat,  with  a  hat  tied 
under  the  chin  with  broad  ribbon.  They  bore  a 
trident  in  their  left  hand.  The  Threces,  origi¬ 
nally  Thracians,  were  armed  with  a  faulchion, 
and  small  round  shield.  The  Myrmilfon.es, 
called  also  Galli,  from  their  Gallic  dress,  were 
much  the  same  as  the  secutores.  They  were, 
like  them,  armed  with  a  sword,  and  on  the  top 
of  their  head-piece  they  wore  the  figure  of  a 
fish  embossed,  called  j uoppypog,  whence  their 
name.  The  Hoplomachi  were  completely  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  as  their  name  implies.  The 
Samnites,  armed  after  the  manner  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  wore  a  large  shield,  broad  at  the  top, 
and  growing  more  narrow  at  the  bottom,  more 
conveniently  to  defend  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body.  The  EssedariL,  generally  fought  from  the 
essedum,  or  chariot  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons.  The  Andabaitz,  ava^arai,  fought 
on  horseback,  with  a  helmet  that  covered  and 
defended  their  faces  and  eyes.  Hence  andaba- 
tarurn  more  pugnare,  is  to  fight  blind-folded. 
The  meridiani,  engaged  in  the  afternoon.  The 
postulatitii ,  were  men  of  great  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience,  and  such  as  were  generally  produced  by 
the  emperors.  The  jiscales  were  maintained  out 
of  the  emperor’s  treasury,  fiscus.  The  dimachari 
fought  with  two  swords  in  their  hands,  whence 
their  name.  After  these  cruel  exhibitions  had 
been  continued  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman 
populace,  they  were  abolished  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  near  600  years  after  their  first  insti¬ 
tution.  They  were,  however,  revived  under 
the  reign  of  Constantius  and  his  two  successors, 
but  Honorius  for  ever  put  an  end  to  these  cruel 
barbarities. 

Glanis,  a  river  of  Cumae. — Of  Iberia. — Of 
Italy.  Ital.  8,  v.  454. 

GlaphYre  and  Glaphyra,  a  daughter  of 
Arclielaus,  the  high- priest  of  Bellona,  in  Cap¬ 
padocia,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  intrigues. 
She  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  for 
her  two  sons  from  M.  Antony,  whom  she  cor¬ 
rupted  by  defiling  the  bed  of  her  husband. 
This  amour  of  Antony  with  Glaphyra,  highly 
displeased  his  wife  Fulvia,  who  wished  Au¬ 
gustus  to  avenge  his  infidelity,  by  receiving 
from  her  the  same  favours  which  Glaphyra  re¬ 
ceived  from  Antony. - Her  grand-daughter 

bore  the  same  name.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  married 
Alexander,  a  son  of  Herod,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  she 
married  her  brother-in-law  Archelaus. 

Glaphyrus,  a  famous  adulterer.  Juv.  6, 
v.  77. 

Glauce,  the  wife  of  Actseus,  daughter  of 
Cychraeus.  Apoilod. - A  daughter  of  Creon, 
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who  married  Jason.  [  Vid .  Creusa .] - Ona  of 

the  Danaides.  Apoilod. 

Glaucippe,  one  of  the  Danaides.  Apoilod, 

Glaucippus,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  trea¬ 
tise  concerning  the  sacred  rites  observed  at 
Athens. 

Glaucon,  a  writer  of  dialogues  at  Athens. 
Diog.  in  vita. 

GlalconOme,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Glaucopis,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  tlio 
blueness  of  her  eyes. 

Glaucus,  a  son  of  Hippoloclius,  the  son  of 
Bellerophon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to  exchange 
his  golden  suit  of  armour  with  Diomedes  for 
an  iron  one,  whence  came  the  proverb  of 
Glauci  et  Diomedis  permutatio,  to  express  a  fool¬ 
ish  purchase.  He  behaved  with  much  cou¬ 
rage,  and  was  killed  by  Ajax.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 

483. — Martial.  9,  ep.  96. — Homer .  11.  6. - A 

fisherman  of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia,  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune  and  Nais,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Po¬ 
lybius,  the  son  of  Mercury.  As  he  was  fish¬ 
ing,  he  observed  that  all  the  fishes  which  he 
laid  on  the  grass  received  fresh  vigour  as  they 
touched  the  ground,  and  immediately  escaped 
from  him  by  leaping  into  the  sea.  He  attri¬ 
buted  the  cause  of  it  to  the  grass;  and  by 
tasting  it  he  found  himself  suddenly  moved 
wdth  a  desire  of  living  in  the  sea.  Upon  this 
he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  was  made  a  sea 
deity  by  Oceanus  and  Tetliys,  at  the  request 
of  the  gods.  After  this  transformation,  he  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  the  Nereid  Scylla,  whose 
ingratitude  was  severely  punished  by  Circe. 
[Fid.  Scylla.']  He  is  represented,  like  the 
other  sea  deities,  with  a  long  beard,  dishe¬ 
velled  hair,  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  with 
the  tail  of  a  fish.  He  received  the  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy  from  Apollo,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  he  was  the  interpreter  of  Nereus. 
He  assisted  the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition, 
and  foretold  them  that  Hercules  and  the  two 
sons  of  Leda,  wrould  one  day  receive  immortal 
honours.  The  fable  of  his  metamonphosis  has 
been  explained  by  some  authors,  who  observe 
that  he  was  an  excellent  diver,  wtho  was  de¬ 
voured  by  fishes  as  he  wras  swimming  in  the 
sea.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  9 05,  &c. — Hygin.  fab. 
199. — Athen.  7.— Apollon.  1  .—Died.  4.—Aristot. 
de  Rep.  Del.—Paus.  9,  c.  22. - A  son  of  Sisy¬ 

phus,  king  of  Corinth,  by  Merope  the  daughter 
of  Atlas,  born  at  Potnia  a  village  of  Boeotia.  He 
prevented  his  mares  from  having  any  com¬ 
merce  wdth  the  stallions,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  become  swifter  in  running ; 
upon  which  Venus  inspired  the  mares  wdth 
such  fury,  that  they  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  as 
he  returned  from  the  games  which  Adrastus  had 
celebrated  in  honour  of  his  father.  He  was 
buried  near  Potnia.  Hygin.  fab.  250. —  Virg. 

G.  3,  v.  367.— Apoilod.  1  &  2. - A  son  of 

Minos  the  2d  and  Pasiphae,  who  was  smothered 
in  a  cask  of  honey.  His  father,  ignorant  of 
his  fate,  consulted  the  oracle  to  know  where 
he  was;  and  received  for  answer,  that  the 
soothsayer  who  best  described  him  an  ox, 
which  was  of  three  different  colours  among  hi* 
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flocks,  would  best  give  him  intelligence  of  his 
sr>n's  situation.  Polyidus  was  found  superior 
to  all  the  other  soothsayers,  and  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  king  to  find  the  young  prince. 
When  he  had  found  him,  Minos  confined  him 
with  the  dead  body,  and  told  him  that  he 
never  would  recover  his  liberty,  if  he  did  not 
restore  him  to  life.  Polyidus  was  struck  with 
the  king’s  severity  j  but  while  he  stood  in 
astonishment,  a  serpent  suddenly  came  to 
wards  the  body  and  touched  it.  Polyidus 
killed  the  serpent,  and  immediately  a  second 
came,  who,  seeing  the  other  without  motion  or 
signs  of  life,  disappeared,  and  soon  after  re¬ 
turned  with  a  certain  herb  in  his  mouth.  This 
herb  he  laid  on  the  body  of  the  dead  serpent, 
who  was  immediately  restored  to  life.  Poly¬ 
idus,  who  had  attentively  considered  what 
passed,  seized  the  herb,  and  with  it  he  rubbed 
the  body  of  the  dead  prince,  who  was  instantly 
raised  to  life.  Minos  received  Glaucus  with 
gratitude,  but  he  refused  to  restore  Polyidus  to 
liberty,  before  he  taught  his  son  the  art  of  di¬ 
vination  and  prophecy.  He  consented  with 
great  reluctance,  and  when  he  was  at  last  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  to  Argolis,  his  native  country, 
he  desired  his  pupil  to  spit  in  his  mouth. 
Glaucus  willingly  consented,  and  from  that 
moment  he  forgot  all  the  knowledge  of  divina¬ 
tion  and  healing  which  he  had  received  from 
the  instructions  of  Polyidus.  Hyginus  as¬ 
cribes  the  recovery  of  Glaucus  to  H2sculapius. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  S.—Hygin.  1 36  &  251,  &c. 
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A  son  of  Epytus,  who  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  Messenia,  about  ten  centuries 
before  the  Augustan  age.  He  introduced  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  among  the  Dorians,  and 
was  the  first  who  offered  sacrifices  to  Machaon, 

the  son  of  ^Esculapius.  Paus.  4,  c.  3. - A  son 

of  Antenor,  killed  by  Agamemnon.  Dictys. 

Cret.  4. - An  Argonaut.— — A  son  of  Im- 

brasus,  killed  by  Turn  us.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v. 

343. - A  son  of  Hippolytus. - An  athlete 

of  Eubcea.  Paus.  6,  c.  9. - A  son  of  Priam. 

Apollod.  3. - A  physician  of  Cleopatra.  Plut. 

in  Anton . - A  warrior,  in  the  age  of  Phocion. 

Id.  in  F\oc  - - A  physician  exposed  on  a 

cross,  because  Hephtestion  died  while  under 

his  care.  Id.  in  Alex. - An  artist  of  Chios. 

Paus. - A  Spartan.  Id. - A  grove  of 

Boeotia.  Id. - A  river,  &c.  Id. - An  his¬ 
torian  of  Rhegium  in  Italy - A  bay  and  river 

of  Libya. - Of  Peloponnesus. - Of  Col¬ 

chis. 

Gi.autius,  a  king  of  Illyricum,  who  edu¬ 
cated  Pyrrhus. 

Glicon,  a  physician  of  Pansa,  accused  of 
having  poisoned  the  wound  of  his  patron,  &c. 
Suet,  in  Auer.  n. 

O 

Glissas,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  with  a  small 
T.ver  in  the  neighbourhood.  Paus.  9,  c.  19. 
GlycEra,  a  beautiful  woman,  celebrated 

by  Horace,  1,  od.  19,  30. - A  courtezan  of 

Sicyon,  so  skilful  in  making  garlands,  that 
some  attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  them. 

- A  famous  courtezan,  whom  Harpalus 

brought  from  Athens  to  Babylon. 

Glycerivm,  a  harlot  of  Thespis,  who  pre- 
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I  sen  ted  her  countrymen  with  the  painting  or 
Cupid,  which  Praxiteles  had  given  her. 

Gi-Ycon,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  strength. 
Horat.  1,  ep.  1,  v.  30. 

Glympes,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lacedajmonians  and  Messenians.  Polyb.  4. 

GnatIa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  30  miles 
from  Brundusium.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  5. 

G NIDUS.  [ Vid .  Cnidus.] 

Gnossis  and  Gnossia,  an  epithet  given  to 
Ariadne,  because  she  Jived,  or  was  born,  at 
Gnossus.  The  crown  which  she  received  from 
Bacchus,  and  which  was  made  a  constella¬ 
tion,  is  called  Gnossia  Stella.  Vir g.  G.  1.  v 
222.  ° 

Gnossus,  a  famous  city  of  Crete,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  king  Minos.  The  name  of  Gnossia 
tellus,  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  island. 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  23. — Strab.  10. — II outer.  Od. 

Gobanitio,  a  chief  of  the  Arverni,  uncle  to 
Vercingetorix.  Cces.  bell.  G.  7,  c.  4. 

Gobar,  a  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  who 
checked  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  that  it 
might  not  run  rapidly  through  Babylon.  Plm. 

6,  c.  26. 

Gobares,  a  Persian  governor,  who  surren¬ 
dered  to  Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  5,  c.  31. 

Gobryas,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  no¬ 
blemen  who  conspired  against  the  usurper 
Smerdis.  Vid.  Darius.  Herodot.  3,  c.  70. 

Golgi,  (orum)  a  place  of  Cyprus,  sacred  to 
Venus  and  Cupid.  Paus.  8,  c.  5. 

Gomphi,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 

Gonatas,  one  of  the  Antigoni. 

Goniades,  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  nver  Cytlierus.  Strab.  8. 

Gonippu9  and  Panormus,  two  youths  of 
Andania,  who  disturbed  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  celebratiug  the  festivals  of  Pollux.  Pans. 

4,  c.  27. 

Gonni  and  Gonocondylos,  a  town  of 
Thessaly.  Liv.  36,  c.  10. — Strab.  4. 

,  Gonoessa,  a  town  of  Troas.  Senec.  in 
Tread. 

Gonussa,  a  town  of  Sicyon.  Paus. 
Gordianus,  M.  Antonius  Africanus,  a 
son  of  Metius  Marcellus,  descended  from 
Trajan  by  his  mother’s  side.  In  the  greatest 
affluence  he  cultivated  learning,  and  was  an 
example  of  piety  and  virtue.  He  applied  him 
self  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  composed  a 
poem  in  SO  books  upon  the  virtues  of  Titus 
Antoninus,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  such  an 
advocate  for  good  breeding  and  politeness, 
that  he  never  sat  down  in  the  presence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Annius  Severus,  who  paid  him 
daily  visits,  before  he  was  promoted  to  the 
pretorship.  He  was  some  time  after  elected 
consul,  and  went  to  take  the  government  of 
Africa,  in  the  capacity  of  proconsul.  After  he 
had  attained  his  80th  year,  in  the  greatest 
splendour  and  domestic  tranquillity,  he  was 
roused  from  his  peaceful  occupations  bv  the 
tyrannical  reign  of  the  Maximini,  and  lit  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  rebellious  troops  of 
his  provinse.  He  long  declined  to  accept  the 
imperial  purple,  but  the  threats  of  immediate 
death  gained  his  compliance.  Maximus 
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marched  against  him  with  the  greatest  indig. 
nation;  and  Gordian  sent  his  son,  with  whom 
he  shared  the  imperial  dignity,  to  oppose  the 
enemy.  Young  Gordian  was  killed;  and  the 
father,  worn  out  with  age,  and  grown  despe¬ 
rate  on  account  of  his  misfortunes,  strangled 
himself  at  Carthage,  before  he  had  been  six 
areeks  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  A.  D.  2 36. 
He  was  universally  lamented  by  the  army  and 

people. - M.  Antonius  Africanus,  son  of 

Gordianus,  was  instructed  by  Serenus  Samno- 
ticus,  who  left  him  his  library,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  62,000  volumes.  His  enlightened  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  his  peaceful  disposition,  re¬ 
commended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Heliogabalus.  He  was  made  prefect  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  consul,  by  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus.  He  passed  into  Africa,  in  the 
character  of  lieutenant  to  his  father,  who  had 
obtained  that  province ;  and  seven  years  after 
he  was  elected  emperor  in  conjunction  with 
him.  He  marched  against  the  partizans  of 
Maximinus,  his  antagonist  in  Mauritania,  and 
was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle  ou  the  25th  of 
June,  A.  D.  236,  after  a  reign  of  about  six 
weeks.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  but 
he  has  been  justly  blamed  by  his  biographers, 
on  account  of  his  lascivious  propensities, 
which  reduced  him  to  the  weakness  and  infir¬ 
mities  of  old  age,  though  he  was  but  in  the 
46th  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. - M.  An¬ 

tonius  Pius,  grandson  of  the  first  Gordian,  was 
but  12  years  old  when  he  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Caesar.  He  was  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  elec¬ 
tion  was  attended  with  universal  marks  of  ap¬ 
probation.  In  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  he 
married  Furia  Sabina  Tranquillina,  daughter 
of  Misitheus,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  public  virtues.  Misitheus  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
state  by  his  son-in-law,  and  his  administration 
proved  how  deserving  he  was  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  affection  of  his  imperial  master. 
He  corrected  the  various  abuses  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  state,  and  restored  the  ancient 
discipline  among  the  soldiers.  By  his  pru¬ 
dence  and  political  sagacity,  all  the  chief 
towns  in  the  empire  were  stored  with  provi¬ 
sions,  which  could  maintain  the  emperor  and 
a  large  army  during  15  days,  upon  any  emer¬ 
gency.  Gordian  was  not  less  active  than  his 
father-in-law;  and  when  Sapor,  the  king  of 
Persia,  had  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  in 
the  east,  he  boldly  marched  to  meet  him,  and 
in  his  way  defeated  a  large  body  of  Goths,  in 
Moesia.  He  conquered  Sapor,  and  took  many 
flourishing  cities  in  the  east  from  his  adver¬ 
sary.  On  this  suer  ess  the  senate  decreed  him 
a  triumph,  and  saluted  Misitheus  as  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  republic.  Gordian  was  assassi¬ 
nated  in  the  east,  A.  D.  244,  by  the  means  of 
Philip,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  virtuous  Mi¬ 
sitheus,  and  wdio  usurped  the  sovereign  power 
by  murdering  a  warlike  and  amiable  prince. 
*1  he  senate,  sensible  of  his  merit,  honoured 
him  with  a  most  splendid  funeral  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Persio,  and  oruered  that  the  descend- 
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ants  of  the  Gordians  should  ever  be  free,  at 
Rome,  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  and  burdens  of 
the  state.  During  the  reign  of  Gordianus 
there  was  an  uncommon  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in 
which  the  stars  appeared  in  the  middle  of  thd 
day. 

Gordium,  a  town  of  Phrygia. 

Gordius,  a  Phrygian,  who,  though  origi¬ 
nally  a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
During  a  sedition  the  Phrygians  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  were  told  that  all  their  troubles 
would  cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for  their 
king  the  first  man  they  met  going  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter,  mounted  in  a  chariot.  Gor¬ 
dias  was  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  consecrated  his  chariot  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  The  knot  which  tied  the  yoke  to 
the  draught-tree,  was  made  in  such  an  artful 
manner,  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could  not  be 
perceived.  From  this  circumstance  a  report 
was  soon  spread,  that  the  empire  of  Asia  was 
promised  by  the  oracle  to  him  who  could  untie 
the  Gordian  knot.  Alexander,  in  his  conquest 
of  Asia,  passed  by  Gordium;  and,  as  he 
wished  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  might 
inspire  his  soldiers  with  courage,  and  make  his 
enemies  believe  that  he  was  born  to  conquer 
Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword ;  and 
from  that  circumstance  asserted  that  the  oracle 
was  really  fulfilled,  and  that  his  claims  to  uni¬ 
versal  empire  were  fully  justified.  Justin.  11, 

c.  7. — Cun  5,  c.  1. — Arrian.  1. - A  tyrant  of 

Corinth.  Aristot. 

Ggrgasus,  a  man  who  received  divine 
honours  at  Pherae  in  Messenia.  Paus.  4,  c. 
30. 

Gorge,  a  daughter  of  CEneus,  king  of  Ca- 
lydon,  by  Althaea,  daughter  of  Tliestius.  She 
married  Andremon,  by  whom  she  had  Oxilus, 
who  headed  the  Heraclidae,  when  they  made' 
an  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus.  Paus.  I0r 

c.  38. - Apollod.  1  &  2. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 

542. - One  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod.  2, 

c.  1. 

Gorgia,  a  celebrated  sophist  and  orator, 
sumamed  Leontinus,  because  born  at  Leon- 
tium  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent  by  his  country¬ 
men  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  against  the  Syracusans,  and  was  success¬ 
ful  in  his  embassy.  He  lived  to  his  108th 
year,  and  died  B.  C.  400.  Some  fragments  of 
his  compositions  are  extant.  Paus.  6,  c.  17. — 
Cic.  in  Orat.  22,  &c. — Senect.  15,  in  Brut.  15. 

— Quintil.  3  &  12. - An  officer  of  Antiochus 

Epiphanes. - An  Athenian,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  all  the  prostitutes  of  Athens.  At1ien+ 

- A  Macedonian,  forced  to  war  with  Amyn- 

tas,  &c.  Curt.  7,  c.  1. 

Gorgo,  the  wife  of  Leonidas,  king  of 

Sparta,  &c. - The  name  of  the  ship  which 

carried  Perseus,  after  he  had  conquered  Me¬ 
dusa. 

GorgOnes,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Pliorcys  and  Ceto,  whose  names  were 
Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  all  immortal 
except  Medusa.  According  to  the  mytholo- 
gists,  their  hairs  were  entwined  with  serpents, 
their  hands  were  ^’ass.  their  body  was  covered 
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with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their  teeth  were 
as  long  as  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  and  they 
turned  to  stones  all  those  on  whom  they  fixed 
their  eyes.  Medusa  alone  had  serpents  in  her 
hair,  according  to  Ovid,  and  this  proceeded 
from  the  resentment  of  Minerva,  in  whose 
temple  Medusa  had  gratified  the  passions  of 
Neptune,  who  was  enamoured  of  the  beautiful 
colour  of  her  locks,  which  the  goddess  changed 
into  serpents.  Aeschylus  says,  that  they  had 
only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  between  them, 
of  which  they  had  the  use  each  in  her 
turn  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  at  the  time  that 
they  were  exchanging  the  eye,  that  Perseus 
attacked  them,  and  cut  off  Medusa’s  head. 
According  to  some  authors,  Perseus,  when  he 
went  to  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  was 
armed  with  an  instrument  like  a  scythe  by 
Mercury,  and  provided  with  a  looking-glass  by 
Minerva,  besides  winged  shoes,  and  a  helmet 
ol  Pluto,  which  rendered  all  objects  clearly 
visible  and  open  to  the  view,  while  the  person 
who  wore  it  remained  totally  invisible.  With 
weapons  like  these,  Perseus  obtained  an  easy 
victory;  and  after  his  conquest,  returned  his 
arms  to  the  different  deities,  whose  favours 
and  assistance  he  had  so  recently  experienced. 
The  head  of  Medusa  remained  in  his  hands; 
and  after  he  had  finished  all  his  laborious  ex¬ 
peditions  he  gave  it  to  Minerva,  who  placed  it 
on  her  aegis,  with  which  she  turned  into  stones 
all  such  as  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it.  It  is  said, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  Per¬ 
seus  took  his  flight  in  the  air  towards  ./Ethio¬ 
pia  ;  and  that  the  drops  of  blood  which  fell  to 
the  ground  from  Medusa’s  head  were  changed 
into  serpents,  which  have  ever  since  infested 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.  Ihe  horse  Pega¬ 
sus  also  arose  from  the  blood  of  Medusa,  as 
well  as  Chrysaor  with  his  golden  sword.  The 
residence  of  the  Gorgons  was  beyond  the 
ocean  towards  the  west,  according  to  Hesiod. 
vEschylus  makes  them  inhabit  the  eastern 
parts  of  Scythia;  and  Ovid,  as  the  most  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  supports  that  they  lived  in  the 
inland  parts  of  Libya,  near  the  lake  of  Triton, 
or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Diodorus, 
and  others,  explain  the  fable  of  the  Gorgons, 
by  supposing  that  they  were  a  warlike  race  of 
women  near  the  Amazons,  whom  Perseus, 
with  the  help  of  a  large  army,  totally  destroyed. 
Hetiod.  Theog.  &;  Scut. — Apollm.  4. — Apollod.  2, 
c.  1  A  4,  &c. — Homer.  II.  5  &  11. — Virg.  JEn. 
6,  &c. — Diod.  1  &  4. — Paus.  2,  c.  20,  &c. — 
JEschyl.  Prom.  Act.  4. — Pindar.  Pyth.  7  &  12. 
Olymp.  S. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  618,  See. — Pahz- 
phat.  de  Phorcyn. 

Gorgonia,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  because 
Perseus,  armed  with  her  shield,  had  conquered 
the  Gorgon,  who  had  polluted  her  temple  with 
Neptune. 

GorgOnius,  a  man  ridiculed  by  Horace  for 
his  ill  smell.  Horat.  1.  Sat.  2,  v.  27. 

GorgophOne,  a  daughter  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  who  married  Perieres,  king  of 
Messenia,  by  whom  she  had  Aphareus  and  Leu¬ 
cippus.  After  the  death  of  Perieres,  she  mar¬ 
ried  (L talus,  who  made  her  mother  of  Icarus 
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and  Tyndarue.  She  is  the  first  whom  the  triy- 
thologists  mention  as  having  had  a  second  hus¬ 
band.  Pans.  4.  c.  2. — Apollod.  1,  2,  &  3, - 

One  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod:  2,  c.  1. 

Gorgophonus,  a  sou  of  Electryon  and 
Anaxo.  ApoLod  2,  c.  4. 

GorgOphora,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from 
her  mgis,  on  which  was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon 
Medusa. 

Gorgus,  the  son  of  Aristomenes  the  Messe- 
nian.  He  was  married  when  young  to  a  virgin 
by  his  father,  who  had  experienced  the  greatest 
kindnesses  from  her  humanity,  and  had  been 
enabled  to  conquer  seven  Cretans,  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  his  life,  &c.  Paus.  4,  c.  19. - A  son 

of  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. - A  man, 

whose  knowledge  of  metals  proved  very  ser¬ 
viceable  to  Alexander,  &c. 

Gorgythion,  a  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Teu- 
cer.  Homer.  II.  8. 

Gortua;,  a  people  of  Euboea,  who  fought 
with  the  Medes  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  Curt. 
4,  c.  12. 

Gortyn,  Gortys,  and  GortYna,  an  inland 
town  of  Crete.  It  was  on  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place,  that  Annibal,  to  save  his  money,  prac¬ 
tised  an  artifice  recorded  in  C.  Nep.  in  Ann.  9. — • 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Lucan.  6,  c.  214. 

GortYn  i  a,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponne¬ 
sus.  Paus.  8,  c.  28. 

Gotthi,  a  celebrated  nation  of  Germany, 
called  also  Gothones,  Gutones,  Gythones,  and 
Guttones.  They  were  warriors  by  profession, 
as  well  as  all  their  savage  neighbours.  They 
extended  their  power  over  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  chiefly  directed  their  arms  against 
the  Roman  empire.  Their  first  attempt  against 
Rome,  was  on  the  provinces  of  Greece ,  whence 
they  were  driven  by  Constantine.  They  plun¬ 
dered  Rome  under  Alaric,  one  of  their  most 
celebrated  kings,  A.  D.  410.  From  becoming 
the  enemies  of  the  Romans,  the  Goths  gradu¬ 
ally  became  their  mercenaries;  and  as  they 
were  powerful  and  united,  they  soon  dictated 
to  their  imperial  masters,  and  introduced  disor¬ 
ders,  anarchy,  and  revolutions  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  el.  2,  &c. 

Gracchus,  T.  Sempronius,  father  of  Tibe¬ 
rius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  was  twice  consul  and 
once  censor.  He  made  war  in  Gaul,  and  mtt 
with  much  success  in  Spain.  He  married  Sem- 
pronia,  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  a  woman  of 
great  virtue,  piety,  and  learning.  Their  child¬ 
ren,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  mother, 
rendered  themselves  famous  for  their  eloquence, 
seditions,  and  an  obstinate  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  the  populace,  which  at  last  proved 
fatal  to  them.  With  a  winning  eloquence,  af- 
iected  moderation,  and  uncommon  popularity, 
Tiberius  began  to  renew  the  Agrarian  law, 
which  had  already  caused  such  dissensions  at 
Rome.  [Fid.  Agraria .]  By  the  means  of  vio¬ 
lence,  his  proposition  passed  into  a  law,  and  he 
was  appointed  commissioner  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother  Caius,  to 
make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands  among  the 
people.  The  riches  of  Attalus,  which  were  lef‘ 
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to  the  Roman  people  by  will,  were  distributed 
without  opposition  ;  and  Tiberius  enjoyed  the 
triumph  of  his  successful  enterprise,  when 
he  was  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  his  adhe¬ 
rents  by  P.  Nasica,  while  the  populace  were  all 
unanimous  to  re-elect  him  to  serve  the  office  of 
tribune  the  following  year.  The  death  of  Ti¬ 
berius  checked  for  a  while  the  friends  of  the 
people  ;  but  Caius,  spurred  by  ambition  and 
furious  zeal,  attempted  to  remove  every  ob¬ 
stacle  which  stood  in  his  way  by  force  and  vio¬ 
lence.  He  supported  the  cause  of  the  people 
with  more  vehemence,  but  less  moderation, 
than  Tiberius  ;  and  his  success  served  only  to 
awaken  his  ambition,  and  animate  his  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  nobles.  With  the  privileges 
of  a  tribune,  he  soon  became  the  arbiter  of  the 
republic,  and  treated  the  patricians  with  con¬ 
tempt.  This  behaviour  hastened  the  ruin  of 
Caius,  and  in  the  tumult  he  fled  to  the  temple 
of  Diana,  where  his  friends  prevented  him  from 
committing  suicide.  This  increased  the  sedi¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  con¬ 
sul  Opimius,  B.  C.  121,  about  13  years  after 
the  unfortunate  end  of  Tiberius.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his  wife  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  put  on  mourning  for  his  death.  Caius 
has  been  accused  with  having  stained  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
who  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed.  Pint,  in 
vita . — Cic.  in  Cat.  L. —  Lucan.  6,  v.  796. — 

Flor.  2,  c.  17.  1.  3,  c.  14,  &c. - -Sempronius, 

a  Roman,  banished  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
his  adulteries  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  He  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  after  he  had  been  banished  14  years.  Ju¬ 
lia  also  shared  his  fate.  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  53. 

- A  general  of  the  Sabines,  taken  by  O. 

Cincinnatus. - A  Roman  consul  defeated  by 

Annibal,  Ac.  C.  Nep.  in  Ann. 

GradIvus,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans,  perhaps  from  Kpadcuvetv,  brandishing 
a  spear.  His  residence  was  supposed  to  be 
among  the  fierce  and  savage  Thracians  and  Ge¬ 
ts  ,  over  whom  he  particularly  presided.  Virg. 
jEn.  3,  v.  35. — Homer.  II.  — Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

Grjeci,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
Gracia. 

Gracia,  a  celebrated  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea,  south 
by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  east  by  the  iEgean, 
and  north  by  Thrace  and  Dalmatia.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  divided  into  four  large  provinces  :  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  Epirus,  Acliaia  or  Hellas,  and  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  This  country  has  been  reckoned  su¬ 
perior  to  every  other  part  of  the  earth,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and 
above  all,  the  fame,  learning,  and  arts  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  The  Greeks  have  severally  been 
called  Aclneans,  Argians,  Danai,  Dolopes,  Hel- 
lemans,  Ionians,  Myrmidons,  and  Pelasgians. 
The  most  celebrated  of  their  cities  were  Athens, 
Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  Thebes,  Sicyon,  My- 
cen®,  Delphi,  Ac.  The  inhabitants,  whose 
history  is  darkened  in  its  primitive  ages  with 
fabulous  accounts,  and  traditions,  supported  that 
they  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
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try,  and  bom  from  the  earth  where  they  dwelt ; 
and  they  heard  with  contempt  the  probable 
conjectures  which  traced  their  origin  among  the 
nrst  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and  the  colonies  oi 
Egypt.  In  the  first  ages,  the  Greeks  were  go¬ 
verned  by  monarclis ;  and  there  were  as  many 
kings  as  there  wrere  cities.  The  monarchical 
power  gradually  decreased ;  the  love  of  liberty 
established  the  republican  government ;  and  no 
part  of  Greece,  except  Macedonia,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  The  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  Argonauts  first  rendered  the  Greeks 
respectable  among  their  neighbours  ;  and  in  the 
succeeding  age,  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  of 
Troy,  gave  opportunity  to  their  heroes  and  demi¬ 
gods  to  display  their  valour  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  rendered 
them  virtuous  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Olympic  games  in  particular,  where  the  noble 
reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  laurel  crown, 
contributed  to  their  aggrandizement,  and  made 
them  ambitious  of  fame,  and  not  the  slaves  of 
riches.  The  austerity  of  their  laws,  and  the 
education  of  their  youth,  particularly  at  Lace¬ 
daemon,  rendered  them  brave  and  active,  insensi¬ 
ble  to  bodily  pain,  fearless  and  intrepid  in  the 
time  of  danger.  The  celebrated  battles  of  Ma 
ratlion,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  Plataea,  and  My- 
cale,  sufficiently  show  what  superiority  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  a  little  army  can  obtain  over  millions  of 
undisciplined  barbarians.  After  many  signal 
victories  over  the  Persians,  they  became  elated 
with  their  success ;  and  when  they  found  no 
one  able  to  dispute  with  them  abroad,  they 
turned  their  arms  one  against  the  other,  and 
leagued  with  foreign  states  to  destroy  the  most 
flourishing  of  their  cities.  The  Messenian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars,  are  examples  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  calamities  which  arise  from  civil  discord,  and 
long  prosperity.  The  bold  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus  against  his 
brother  Aitaxerxes,  reminded  the  Greeks  of 
their  superiority  over  all  other  nations  ;  and 
taught  Alexander,  that  the  conquest  of  the  east 
might  be  made  with  a  handful  of  Grecian  sol¬ 
diers.  While  the  Greeks  rendered  themselves 
so  illustrious  by  their  military  exploits,  the  arts 
and  sciences  were  assisted  by  conquest,  and  re¬ 
ceived  fresh  lustre  from  the  application  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  its  professors.  The  labours  of  the 
learned  were  received  with  admiration,  and  the 
merit  of  a  composition  was  determined  by  the 
applause  or  disapprobation  of  a  multitude.  1  heir 
generals  were  orators  ;  and  eloquence  seemed 
to  be  so  nearly  connected  with  the  military  pro¬ 
fession,  that  he  was  despised  by  his  soldiers, 
who  could  not  address  them  upon  any  emer¬ 
gency  with  a  spirited  and  well-delivered  ora¬ 
tion.  The  learning  as  well  as  the  virtues  of 
Socrates,  procured  him  a  name  ;  and  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained  him  a 
more  lasting  fame,  than  all  the  conquests  and 
trophies  of  his  royal  pupil.  Such  were  the  oc¬ 
cupations  and  accomplishments  of  the  Greeks  ; 
their  language  became  almost  universal,  and 
their  country  was  the  receptacle  of  the  youths 
of  the  neighbouring  states,  where  they  imbibed 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  virtue.  1  he 


Greek#  planted  many  colonies,  and  totally  peo¬ 
pled  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  eastern  parts  of  Italy,  there  were  also  many 
settlements  made  ;  and  the  country  received 
from  its  Greek  inhabitants  the  name  of  Ma^na 
Gracia 

Gracia  MAGNA,  a  part  of  Italy,  where  the 
Greeks  planted  colonies,  whence  the  name.  Its 
boundaries  are  very  uncertain  ;  some  say  that 
it  extended  on  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  and 
others  suppose  that  Magna  Greecia  compre¬ 
hended  only  Campania  and  Lucania.  To  these 
some  add  Sicily,  which  was  likewise  peopled 

by  Greek  colonies.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  64. _ 

Strab.  &c. 

Gr/ecIniis,  a  senator,  put  to  death  by  Caligu¬ 
la,  because  he  refused  to  accuse  Sejanus,  &c. 
Senec.  de  Benef.  2. 

Grjecus,  a  man  from  whom  some  suppose 
that  Greece  received  its  name.  Aristot. 

Graius,  an  inhabitant  of  Greece. 

Granicus,  a  river  of  Bithynia,  famous  for 
a  battle  fought  there  between  the  armies  of 
Alexander  and  Darius,  22d  of  May,  B.  C.  334, 
when  600,000  Persians  were  defeated  by 
30,000  Macedonians.  Diod.  17. — Pint,  in 
Alex. — Justin. 

Granius  Petronius,  an  officer,  who,  being 
taken  by  Pompey’s  generals,  refused  the  life 
which  was  tendered  to  him ;  observing  that 
C assar’s  soldiers  received  not,  but  granted  life. 
He  killed  himself.  Pint,  in  Cas. 

Granius,  a  questor,  whom  Sylla  had  ordered 
to  be  strangled  only  one  day  before  he  died  a 

natural  death.  Plat. - A  son  of  the  wife  of 

Marius  by  a  former  husband. 

Gratia:,  three  goddesses.  Vid.  Charites. 

Gratianus,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  father  to 
the  emperor  Valentinian  1st.  He  was  raised  to 
the  throne  though  only  eight  years  old  ;  and 
after  lie  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly 
with  his  father,  he  became  sole  emperor,  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age.  He  soon  after  took,  as 
his  imperial  colleague,  Theodosius,  wiiom  he 
appointed  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire. 
His  courage  in  the  field  is  as  remarkable  as  his 
love  of  learning,  and  fondness  of  philosophy.  He 
slaughtered  30,000  Germans  in  a  battle,  and 
supported  the  tottering  state  by  his  prudence 
and  intrepidity.  His  enmity  to  the  Pagan  su¬ 
perstition  of  his  subjects,  proved  his  ruin  ;  and 
Maximinus,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  and  of  all  the  gods,  was  joined 
by  an  infinite  number  of  discontented  Romans, 
and  met  Gratian  near  Paris  in  Gaul.  Gratian 
was  forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  was  murdered  by  the  rebels,  A.  D.  383,  in 

the  24th  year  of  his  age. - A  Roman  soldier, 

invested  with  the  imperial  purple  by  the  rebel¬ 
lious  army  in  Britain,  in  opposition  to  Hono- 
rius.  He  wras  assassinated  four  months  after, 
by  those  very  troops  to  whom  he  owed  his  ele¬ 
vation,  A.  D. 407. 

.  Gratidia,  a  woman  at  Neapolis,  called  Ca- 
niaia  by  Horace.  Epod.  3. 

Gration,  a  giant  killed  by  Diana. 
uratius  Faliscus,  a  Latin  poet  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Ovid.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  coursing, 
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called  Cynegeticon,  much  commended  for  its 
elegance  and  perspicuity.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
equal  in  the  number  of  verses.  The  latest  edi¬ 
tion  is  of  Amst.  4to.  1728. 

Gravii,  a  people  of  Spain.  Ital.  3,  v.  366. 
Graviscve,  a  maritime  town  of  Etruria, 
which  assisted  JEneas  against  Turnus.  The 
air  was  unwholesome,  on  account  of  the  marshes 
and  stagnant  waters  in  its  neighbourhood.  Virg. 
lEn.  10,  v.  184. 

Gra  vius,  a  Roman  knight  of  Puteoli,  killed 
at  Dyrrachium,  &c.  Cats.  bell.  Civ. 

Gregorius,  Theod.  Thaumaturgus,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Origen,  afterwards  bishop  of  Neocae- 
sarea,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  died  A.  D. 
266,  and  it  is  said  he  left  only  seventeen  idola- 
tors  in  his  diocese,  where  he  (had  found  only 
seventeen  Christians.  Of  his  works,  are  extant 
his  gratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  a  canonical 
epistle,  and  other  treatises  in  Greek,  the  best 

edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1622. - 

Nazianzen,  surnamed  the  Divine,  was  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  which  resigned  on  its  being  dis¬ 
puted.  His  waitings  rival  those  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  orators  of  Greece,  in  eloquence,  subli¬ 
mity,  and  variety.  His  sermons  are  more  for 
philosophers  than  common  hearers,  but  replete 
with  seriousness  and  devotion.  Erasmus  said, 
that  he  was  afraid  to  translate  his  works,  from 
the  apprehension  of  not  transfusing  into  ano¬ 
ther  language  the  smartness  and  acumen  of  his 
style,  and  the  stateliness  and  happy  diction  of 
the  whole.  He  died,  A.  D.  389.  The  be3t 
edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictins,  the  first 
volume  of  which,  in  fol.  was  published  at 

Paris,  1778. - A  bishop  of  Nyssa,  author  of 

the  Nicene  creed.  His  style  is  represented  as 
allegorical  and  affected ;  and  he  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  mixing  philosophy  too  much  with 
theology.  His  writings  consist  of  commentaries 
on  scripture,  moral  discourses,  sermons  on 
mysteries,  dogmatical  treatises,  panegyrics  on 
saints ;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Morell,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1615.  The  bishop 
died  A.  D.  396.  Another  Christian  writer, 
whose  works  were  edited  by  the  Benedictins, 
in  4  vols.  fol.  Paris  1705. 

Grinnes,  a  people  among  the  Batavians. 
Tacit.  Hist.  5,  c.  20. 

Grophus,  a  man  distinguished  as  much  for 
his  probity  as  his  riches,  to  whom  Horace  ad¬ 
dressed  2  Od.  16. 

Grudii,  a  people  tributary  to  the  Nervii, 
supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  country  near 
Tournay  or  Bruges  in  Flanders.  Cces.  G.  5.  c. 
38. 

Grumentum,  now  Armento ,  an  inland  town 
of  Lucania  on  the  river  Aciris.  Liv.  25,  c.  37. 

1.  27,  c.  41. 

Gryllus,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed 
Epaminondas,  and  was  himself  slain,  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  B.  C.  363.  His  father 
was  offering  a  sacrifice  when  he  received  the 
news  of  his  death,  and  he  threw  down  the  gar¬ 
land  which  was  on  his  head ;  but  he  replaced 
it  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy’s  general  had 
fallen  by  his  hands  ;  and  he  observed,  that  his 


death  ought  to  b«  celebrated  with  every  deitiptT  »  contained  it,  and  secreted  about  three  hundred 
stration  of  joy,  rather  than  of  lamentation  I  talents.  His  theft  was  discovered  ;  and  to 

Aristot. — Paul.  8,c.  11,  &c. - One  of  the  com- I  avoid  the  punishment  which  he  deserved,  he 

panions  of  Ulysses,  changed  into  a  swine  by  fled  from  his  country,  and  by" this  act  ot  mean- 
Circe.  ness  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  victorious 


GrynEum  and  GrynIum,  a  town  near  Cla- 
zomenaj,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple  with  an 
oracl on  account  of  which  he  is  called  Gry  turns. 
Strab.  13. — Virg.  Ed.  6,  v.  72.  JEn.  4,  v.  345. 

GrynEus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  who  fought 
against  the  Lapitlim,  &c.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  260. 

Gyarus  and  GyAros,  an  island  in  the 
^Egean  sea,  near  Delos.  The  Romans  were 
wont  to  send  their  culprits  there.  Ovid.  7.  Met. 
v.  407. 

Gyas,  one  of  the  companions  of  .Eneas,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  games  exhibited 
after  the  death  of  Anchises  in  Sicily.  Virg. 

JEn.  5,  v.  118,  &c. - A  part  of  the  territories 

of  Syracuse,  in  the  possession  of  Dionysius. - 

A  Rutulian,  son  of  Melampus,  killed  by  Eneas 
in  Italy.  Vvg.  JEn.  10,  v.  318. 

Gygjeus,  a  lake  of  Lydia,  40  stadia  from 
Sardis.  Propert.  3,  el.  11,  v.  18. 

Gyge,  a  maid  of  Parysatis. 

Gyges  or  Gyes,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
represented  as  having  a  hundred  hands.  He, 
with  his  brothers,  made  war  against  the  gods, 
and  was  afterwards  punished  in  Tartarus.  Ovid. 

Trist.  4,  el.  7,  v.  18. - A  Lydian,  to  wuom 

Candaules,  king  of  the  country,  showed  his 
wife  naked.  The  queen  was  so  incensed  at  this 
instance  of  imprudence  and  infirmity  in  her 
husband,  that  she  ordered  Gyges,  either  to 
prepare  for  death  himself,  or  to  murder  Can¬ 
daules.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  married  the 
queen,  and  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  about 
718  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Mermnadas,  who  reigned  in 
Lydia.  He  reigned  38  years,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  immense  presents  which  he  made 
to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Herodot.  1,  c.  8.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Plato,  Gyges  descended  into  a 
chasm  of  the  earth,  where  he  found  a  brazen 
horse,  wiiose  sides  he  opened,  and  saw  within 
the  body  the  carcase  of  a  man  of  uncommon 
size,  from  whose  finger  he  took  a  brazen  ring. 
This  ring,  when  put  on  his  finger,  rendered  him 
invisible ;  and  by  means  of  its  virtue,  he  in¬ 
troduced  himself  to  the  queen,  murdered  her 
husband  and  married  her,  and  usurped  the 

crowm  of  Lydia.  Cit.  Off.  3,  9. - A  man 

killed  by  Turn  us,  in  his  wars  w  ith  Eneas. 

En.  9,  v.  762. - A  beautiful  boy  of  Cnidus, 

in  the  age  of  Horace.  Horat.  2.  Od.  5,  v.  30. 

Gylxppus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  B.  C. 
414,  by  his  countrymen  to  assist  Syracuse, 
against  the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a  cele¬ 
brated  victory  over  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
the  enemy’s  generals,  and  obliged  them  to 
surrender.  He  accompanied  Lysander,  in  his 
expedition  against  Athens,  and  wras  present  at 
the  taking  of  that  celebrated  town.  After  the 
fall  of  Athens,  he  was  entrusted  by  the  con¬ 
queror  with  the  money,  w’hich  had  been  taken 
in  the  plunder,  which  amounted  to  1500  talents. 
As  he  conveyed  it  to  Sparta,  he  had  the  mean¬ 
ness  to  unsew  the  bottom  r  f  the  bags  which 
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actions.  Tibull.  4,  el.  1,  v.  199. —  Plut.  in  Nida. 

- An  Arcadian  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg. 

JEn.  12,  v.  272. 

Gymnasia,  a  large  city  near  Colchis.  Diod.  14. 

Gymnasium,  a  place  among  the  Greeks, 
wdiere  all  the  public  exercises  were  performed, 
and  where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers  ex¬ 
hibited,  but  also  philosophers,  poets,  and  rhe¬ 
toricians  repeated  their  compositions.  The 
room  was  high  and  spacious,  and  could  contain 
many  thousands  of  spectators.  The  laborious 
exercises  of  the  Gymnasium  were  running-, 
leaping,  throwing  the  quoit,  wrestling,  and 
boxing,  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks, 
7rtvTaS\ov,  and  by  the  Romans  Quinquertia. 
In  riding,  the  athlete  led  a  horse,  on  which  he 
sometimes  was  mounted,  conducting  another  by 
the  bridle,  and  jumping  from  the  one  upon  the 
other.  Whoever  came  first  to  the  goal,  and 
jumped  with  the  greatest  agility,  obtained  the 
prize.  In  running  a-foot,  the  athletes  were 
sometimes  armed,  and  he  who  came  first  was 
declared  victorious.  Leaping  was  an  useful 
exercise :  its  primary  object  was  to  teach  the 
soldiers  to  jump  over  ditches,  and  pass  fwer 
eminences  during  a  siege,  or  in  the  fiefc.  of 
battle.  In  throwing  the  quoit,  the  prize  w  s 
adjudged  to  him  who  threw  it  farthest.  I  he 
quoits  were  made  either  with  wood,  stone,  or 
metal.  The  WTestlers  employed  all  their  dex¬ 
terity  to  bring  their  adversary  to  the  ground, 
and  the  boxers  had  their  hands  armed  with 
gauntlets,  called  also  cestus.  Their  blows  were 
dangerous,  and  often  ended  in  the  death  of  one 
of  the  combatants.  In  wrestling  and  boxing, 
the  athletes  were  often  naked,  whence  the  word 
Gymnasium,  y vpvoy,  nudas.  They  anointed 
themselves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  to 
render  their  bodies  slippery,  and  more  diliu  alt 
to  he  grasped. 

GymnEsi#:,  two  islands  near  the  Iberus  in 
the  Mediterranean,  called  Baleares  by  the 
Greeks.  Plin.  5,  c.  8. — Strab.  2. 

Gymnj.,  a  town  of  Colchis.  Xenoph.  Anab. 
4. 

Gymnetes,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  who  live 
almost  naked.  Plin.  5,  c.  8. 

Gymnosophist.e,  a  certain  sect  of  philo¬ 
sophers  in  India,  who,  according  to  some, 
placed  their  summum  bonurn  in  pleasure,  and 
their  sionmum  malum  in  pain.  They  lived  naked, 
as  their  name  implies,  and  for  37  years  they 
exposed  themselves  in  the  open  air  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  night.  They  were  often 
seen  in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes  full  upon 
the  disc  of  the  sun  from  the  time  of  its  rising 
till  the  hour  of  its  setting.  Sometimes  they 
stood  whole  days  upon  one  foot  in  burning  sand 
without  moving,  or  shewing  any  concern  for 
what  surrounded  them.  Alexander  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  sight  of  a  sect  of  men  who 
seemed  to  despise  bodily  pain,  and  who  inured 
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themselves  to  suffer  the  greatest  tortures  with¬ 
out  uttering  a  groan,  or  expressing  any  marks 
of  fear.  The  conqueror  condescended  to  visit 
them,  and  his  astonishment  was  increased 
when  he  saw  one  of  them  ascend  a  burning 
pile  with  firmness  and  unconcern,  to  avoid  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  and  stand  upright  on  one 
leg  and  unmoved,  while  the  flames  surrounded 
him  on  every  side.  [Fid.  Calanus.~\  Ihe 
Brachmans  were  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  the 
Gymnosopliistae.  [  Vid.  Brachmanes.]  Strab.  15, 
ficc. — PLin.  6. — Cic.  Tusc.  5. — Lucan.  3 — Dion. 

Gynaxeas,  a  woman  said  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Faunus,  and  the  mother  of  Bacchus 
and  of  Midas. 

Gynacothcenas,  a  name  of  Mars  at  Tegea, 
on  account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  women 


without  the  assistance  of  the  men,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  at  this  religious  cere¬ 
mony.  Pans.  8,  c.  48. 

Gynoes,  a  river  of  Assyria,  falling  into  the 
Tigris  When  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby¬ 
lon,  his  army  was  stopped  by  this  river,  in 
which  one  of  his  favourite  horses  was  drowned. 
This  so  irritated  the  monarch  that  he  ordered 
the  river  to  be  conveyed  into  360  different 
channels  by  his  army,  so  that  after  this  divi¬ 
sion  it  hardly  reached  the  knee.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  1 89  &  202. 

GythEum,  a  town  of  Laconia  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  built  by  Hercules  and  Apollo,  who  had 
there  desisted  from  their  quarrels.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  were  called  Gytlieatae.  Cic.  Offic.  3,  c. 
11. 


HA 

ABIS,  a  king  of  Spain,  who  first  taught 
his  subjects  agriculture,  &c.  Justin.  44 

c.  4. 

Hadrianopolis,  a  town  of  Bitliynia. 

Hadrianus,  a  Homan  empeior.  [Vid. 
Adrianus.] 

HadriatIcum  mare.  [Vid.  Adriaticum.] 

H.emon,  a  Theban  youth,  son  of  Creon, 
who  was  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  An¬ 
tigone,  that  he  killed  himself  on  her  tomb, 
when  he  heard  that  she  had  been  put  to  death 
by  his  father’s  orders.  Propert.  2,  el.  8,  v.  21. 

- A  Rutulian  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Tur- 

nus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  685. - A  friend  of 

AEneas  against  Turn  us.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lycia.  Id.  10,  v.  126. 

HamOnia.  [Vid.  iEmonia.] 

Ham  us,  a  mountain  which  separates  Thrace 
from  Thessaly.  It  receives  its  name  from  Haj- 
mus,  son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  who  was 
changed  into  this  mountain  for  aspiring  to  di¬ 
vine  honours.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  87. - A  stage 

player.  Juv.  3,  v.  99. 

Hages,  a  brother  of  king  Porus,  who  op 
posed  Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  8,  c.  5  &  14. 

— * — One  of  Alexander’s  flatterers. - A  man 

of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  Pollux.  Flacc.  3,  v. 
191. 

Hag  no,  a  nymph. - A  fountain  of  Arcadia. 

Pans.  8,  c.  38. 

Hagnagora,  a  sister  of  Aristomenes.  Paus. 

Halasus  and  HalEsus,  a  son  of  Agamem¬ 
non  by  Briseis  or  Clytemnestra.  When  he 
was  driven  from  home,  he  came  to  Italy,  and 
settled  on  mount  Massicus  in  Campania,  and 
afterwards  assisted  Turnus  against  HEneas. 
He  was  killed  by  Pallas.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  724. 

1.  10,.  v.  352. - A  river  near  Colophon  in 

Asia  Minor.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. 
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Halala,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Taurus. 

Halcyone.  [Vid.  Alcyone.] 

Hales,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

Hai.esius,  a  mountain  and  river  near  iEtna. 
where  Proserpine  was  gathering  flowers,  when 
she  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Colum. 

Ha  li a,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod. - A 

festival  at  Rhodes  in  honour  of  the  sun. 

Haliacmon,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  Herodot 
7,  c.  127. 

Haliartus,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  founded  by 
Haliartus,  the  son  of  Thersander.  The  monu¬ 
ments  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  of  Ly- 
sander  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  were  seen 

in  that  town.  Pans.  9,  c.  32. - A  town  of 

Peloponnesus. 

Halicarnassus,  a  maritime  city  of  Caria 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  mausoleum,  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  erected. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Caria. 
It  is  celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  Dionysius,  Heraclitus,  &c.  Maxim.  Tyr. 
35. — Vitruv.  de  Arch. —  Diod.  17. — Herodot.  2, 
c.  178. — Strab. 

HalicYa,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Diod.  14. 

Halieis,  a  town  of  Argolis. 

Halimede,  a  Nereid. 

Halirrhotius,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  ra¬ 
vished  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars,  because  she 
slighted  his  addresses.  This  violence  offended 
Mars,  and  he  killed  the  ravisher.  Neptune 
cited  Mars  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
Justice  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  his  son. 
The  cause  was  tried  at  Athens,  in  a  place 
which  has  been  called  from  thence  Areopagus, 
apnQ  Mars,  and  irayoa  village,  and  the  mur¬ 
derer  was  acquitted.  Apollod.  3,  c.  14. — Paut. 
1,  c.  21. 
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H  ai  iTiuHSus,  an  old  man,  who  foretolc 
to  Penelope’H  suitors,  the  return  of  Ulysses  and 
their  own  destruction.  Horner.  Od.  1. 

Halius,  a  son  of  Alcinous,  famous  for  his 

skill  in  dancing. - A  Trojan,  who  came  with 

^Eneas  into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed  by  Tur- 
nus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  767. 

HalizOnes,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia.  Strab. 
14. 

Halmus,  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  father  to  Chry- 
sogone.  He  reigned  in  Orcliomenos.  Pans.  9, 
c.  35. 

Halmydessus,  a  town  of  Thrace.  Mela,  2, 
c.  2. 

HalocrAtes,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Apollod. 

HalOne,  an  island  of  Propontis  opposite 
— -^Cyzicus.  Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

x  Hat.onnesus,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea, 
f  cfc  near  Thrace.  It  was  inhabited  only  by  women 
fgff *w^io  had  slaughtered  all  the  males.  Mela,  2, 
c.  7. 

'  ^Hal5tia,  a  festival  in  Tegea.  Pans. 

HalOtus,  an  eunuch,  who  used  to  taste  the 
meat  of  Claudius.  He  poisoned  the  emperor’s 
food  by  order  of  Agrippina.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c. 
66. 

Halus,  a  city  of  Achaia. - Of  Partliia. 

Haly*etus,  a  man  changed  into  a  bird  of 
the  same  name.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  176. 

Halyattes.  [Vid.  Alyattes.] 

Halys,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in 
Cappadocia,  and  falling  into  the  Euxine  sea. 
It  received  its  name  a7ro  tov  'a\og,  from  salt, 
because  its  waters  are  of  a  salt  and  bitter  taste, 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  over  which  they 
flow.  It  is  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  who  was  mistaken  by  the  ambi¬ 
guous  words  of  this  oracle  : 

Xpourog  'a\vv  fiiafiag  psyaXrjv  apxyv 
SiaXvffei. 

If  Croesus  passes  over  the  Halys,  he  shall  de¬ 
stroy  a  great  empire. 

I  hat  empire  was  his  own.  Cic.  de  Din .> — Lu¬ 
can.  3,  v.  272. — Herodot.  1,  c.  28. 

Halyzia,  a  town  of  Epirus,  near  the  Aclie- 
lous,  where  the  Athenians  obtained  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

HamadryAdes,  nymphs  who  lived  in  the 
country,  and  presided  over  trees,  with  which 
they  had  lived  and  died.  The  word  is  derived 
from  a  pa  simul,  and  dpvg  quercus.  Virg.  Eel. 
10. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  647. 

Ham,*,  a  town  of  Campania  near  Cumae. 
Liv.  23,  c.  25. 

Hamaxia,  a  city  of  Cilicia. 

Hamii.car,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  general 
of  Carthage.  [  Vid.  Amilcar.] 

Hamillus,  an  infamous  debauchee.  Juv. 
10,  v*  224. 

Hammon,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Africans.  [Fid. 

Ammon.} 

Hannibal.  [Fid.  Annibal.] 

Hanno,  [Fid.  Anno.] 

Harcalo,  a  man  famous  for  his  knowledge 
of  poisonous  herbs*  &c.  He  touched  the  most 
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venomous  serpents  and  reptiles  without  receiv¬ 
ing  the  smallest  injury.  Sil.  1,  v.  406. 

Harmatelia,  a  town  of  the  Brachmanes  in 
India,  taken  by  Alexander  Diod.  17. 

Harmatris,  a  town  of  ALolia. 

Harm5duis,  a  friend  of  Aristogiton,  who 
delivered  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratidae,  B.  C.  510.  [Fid.  Aristogiton.'] 
The  Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriotism  of 
these  illustrious  citizens,  made  a  law  that  no 
one  should  ever  bear  the  name  of  Aristogiton 
and  Harmodius.  Herodot.  5,  v.  55. 

Harm Oni a,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  married  Cadmus.  It  is  said  that  Vulcan, 
to  avenge  the  infidelity  of  her  mother,  made 
her  a  present  of  a  vestment  dyed  in  all  sorts  of 
crimes,  which,  in  some  measure,  inspired  all 
the  children  of  Cadmus  with  wickedness  and 
impiety.  Pans.  9,  c.  16,  &c. 

Harmonides,  a  Trojan  beloved  by  Minerva; 
he  built  the  ships  in  which  Paris  carried  away 
Helen.  Homer.  11.  5. 

HarpAgus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  con¬ 
quered  Asia  Minor  after  lie  had  revolted  from 
Astyages,  who  had  cruelly  forced  him  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  his  son,  because  he  had  disobeyed 
his  orders  in  not  killing  the  infant  Cyrus.  He¬ 
rodot.  1,  c.  108. — Justin.  1,  c.  5  &  6. - A  ri¬ 

ver  near  Colchis.  Diod.  14. 

Harpalice.  [Ftd.  Harpalyce.] 

Harpalion,  a  son  of  Pylaemenes  king  of 
Paphlagonia,  who  assisted  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  killed  by  Merion.  Ho¬ 
mer.  II.  13,  v.  643. 

Harpalius,  a  man  entrusted  with  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  Babylou  by  Alexander.  His  hopes 
that  Alexander  would  perish  in  his  expedition, 
rendered  him  dissfpate,  negligent,  and  vicious. 
When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  re¬ 
turning  with  great  resentment,  he  fled  to 
Athens,  where,  with  his  money,  he  corrupted 
the  orators,  among  whom  was  Demosthenes, 
when  brought  to  justice.  He  escaped  with 
impunity  to  Crete,  where  he  was  at  last  assas¬ 
sinated  by  Thimbro,  B.  C.  325.  Plat,  in  Phoc . 

— Diod.  17. - A  robber  who  scorned  the 

gods.  Cic.  3,  de  Nat.  D. - A  celebrated  as¬ 

tronomer  of  Greece,  480  years  B.  C. 

Harpalyce,  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus, 
king  of  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  but  a  child,  and  her  father  fed  her  with 
the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her 
early  to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  hunting.  When 
her  father’s  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Neopto- 
lemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  she  repelled  and 
defeated  the  enemy  with  manly  courage.  The 
death  of  her  father,  which  happened  soon  after 
in  a  sedition,  rendered  her  disconsolate,  she 
fled  the  society  of  mankind,  and  lived  in  the 
forests  upon  plunder  and  rapine.  Every  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  her  proved  fruitless,  till  her 
great  swiftness  was  overcome  by  intercepting 
her  with  a  net.  After  her  death  the  people  of 
the  country  disputed  their  respective  right  to 
the  possessions  she  had  acquired  by  rapines, 
and  they  soon  after  appeased  her  manes  by 
proper  oblations  on  her  tomb.  Virg.  JEn,  1, 
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*•  3*1. — Hygbi.  fab.  193  &  232. - A  beau- 

titui  virgin,  daughter  of  Clymenus  and  Epi- 
casts  of  Argos.  Her  father  became  enamourec 
of  her,  and  gained  her  confidence,  and  enioyec 
her  company  by  means  of  her  nurse,  who  in¬ 
troduced  him  as  a  stranger.  Some  time  after 
she  married  Alastor,  but  the  father’s  passion 
became  more  violent  and  uncontrollable  in  his 
daughter’s  absence,  and  he  murdered  her  hus¬ 
band  to  bring  her  back  to  Argos.  Harpalyce, 
inconsolable  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
ashamed  of  her  father’s  passion,  which  was 
then  made  public,  resolved  to  revenge  her 
wrongf.  She  killed  her  younger  brother,  or, 
according  to  some,  the  fruit  of  her  incest,  and 
served  it  before  her  father.  She  begged  the 
gods  to  remove  her  from  the  world,  and  she 
was  changed  into  an  owl,  and  Clymenus  killed 
himself.  Hygin.  fab.  253,  &c. — Parthen.  in 

Erot. - A  mistress  of  Iphiclus,  son  of  Thes- 

tius.  She  died  through  despair  on  seeing  her¬ 
self  despised  by  her  lover.  This  mournful 
story  was  composed  in  poetry,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  called  Harpalyce.  Athen.  14. 

HarpAlYcus,  one  of  the  companions  of 
AEneas,  killed  by  Camilla.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v. 

675. - The  father  of  Harpalyce,  king  of  the 

Amymneans,  in  Thrace. 

TIarpasa,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Harpasus,  a  river  of  Caria.  Liv.  38,  c. 
13. 

Harpocrates,  a  divinity  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Oris  the  son  of  Isis,  among  the 
Egyptians.  He  is  represented  as  holding  one 
of  his  fingers  on  his  mouth,  and  from  thence 
he  is  called  the  god  of  silence,  and  intimates, 
that  the  mysteries  of  religion  and  philosophy 
ought  never  to  be  revealed  to  the  people.  The 
Romans  placed  his  statues  at  the  entrance  of 
their  temples. 

Harpocration,  a  Platouic  philosopher  of 
Argos,  from  whom  Stobams  compiled  his 

Eclogues, - A  sophist,  called  also  y£lius. - - 

Valerius,  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  author 

of  a  lexicon,  on  ten  orators. - Another,  sur- 

named  Caius. 

Harpyia:,  winged  monsters,  who  had  the 
face  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and 
had  their  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp 
claws.  They  were  three  in  number,  Aello, 
Ocypete,  and  Celeno,  daughters  of  Neptune 
and  Terra.  They  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plun¬ 
der  the  tables  of  Phineus,  whence  they  were 
driven  to  the  islands  called  Strophades,  by 
Zethes  and  Calais.  They  emitted  an  infec¬ 
tious  smell,  and  spoiled  whatever  they  touched 
by  their  filth  and  excrements.  They  plundered 
iEneas  during  his  voyage  towards  Italy,  and 
predicted  many  of  the  calamities  which  at¬ 
tended  him.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  212. 1.  6,  v.  289. 
— Hesiod.  Theog.  265. 

Harudes,  a  people  of  Germany.  Cas.  bell. 
G.  1,  c.  31. 

Haruspex,  a  soothsayer  at  Rome,  who 
drew  omens  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  beasts 
that  were  sacrificed.  He  received  the  name  of 
Arwtpa,  ab  aria  aspiciendis,  and  that  of  Eatispex, 
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ub  extis  inspiciendis.  The  order  of  Aruspice 
was  first  established  at  Rome  by  Romulus, 
and  the  first  Aruspices  were  Tuscans  by  ori¬ 
gin,  as  they  were  particularly  famous  in  that 
branch  of  divination.  They  had  received  all 
their  knowledge  from  a  boy  named  Tages, 
who,  as  was  commonly  reported,  sprung  fr  >m 
a  clod  of  earth.  [ Vid.  Tages.]  They  were 
originally  three,  but  the  Roman  senate  yearly 
sent  six  noble  youths,  or,  according  to  others, 
twelve  to  Etruria,  to  be  instructed  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  art.  The  office  of  the  Harus- 
pices  consisted  in  observing  these  lour  parti¬ 
culars  ;  the  beast  before  it  was  sacrificed ;  its 
entrails;  the  flames  which  consumed  the  sa¬ 
crifice  ;  and  the  flour,  frankincense,  &c.  which 
was  used.  If  the  beast  was  led  up  to  the  altar 
with  difficulty,  if  it  escaped  from  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  hands,  roared  when  it  received  the 
blow,  or  died  in  agonies,  the  omen  was  unfor¬ 
tunate.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  followed 
without  compulsion,  received  the  blow  without 
resistance,  and  died  without  groaning,  and 
after  much  effusion  of  blood,  the  haruspex 
foretold  prosperity.  When  the  body  of  the 
victim  was  opened,  each  part  was  scrupulously 
examined ;  if  any  thing  was  wanting,  if  it  had 
a  double  liver,  or  a  lean  heart,  the  omen  was 
unfortunate.  If  the  entrails  fell  from  the 
hands  of  the  haruspex,  or  seemed  besmeared 
with  too  much  blood,  or  if  no  heart  appeared, 
as  for  instance  it  happened  in  the  two  victims 
which  J.  Caesar  offered  a  little  before  his  death, 
the  omen  was  equally  unlucky.  When  the 
flame  was  quickly  kindled,  and  when  it  vio¬ 
lently  consumed  the  sacrifice,  and  arose  pure 
and  bright,  and  like  a  pyramid,  without  any 
paleness,  smoke,  sparkling,  or  crackling,  the 
omen  was  favourable.  But  the  contrary  au¬ 
gury  wa3  drawn,  when  the  fire  was  kindled 
with  difficulty,  and  was  extinguished  before 
the  sacrifice  was  totally  consumed,  or  when  it 
rolled  in  circles  round  the  victim,  with  inter¬ 
mediate  spaces  between  the  flames.  In  regard 
to  the  frankincense,  meal,  water,  and  wine,  if 
there  was  any  deficiency  in  the  quantity,  if  the 
colour  was  different,  or  the  quality  was 
changed,  or  if  any  thing  was  done  with  irregu¬ 
larity,  it  was  deemed  inauspicious.  This  cus¬ 
tom  of  consulting  the  entrails  of  victims  did 
not  originate  in  Tuscany,  but  it  was  in  use 
among  the  Clialdaeans,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  &c. 
and  the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  well 
knew  how  to  render  it  subservient  to  their 
washes  or  tyranny.  Agesilaus,  when  in  Egypt, 
raised  the  drooping  spirit  of  his  soldiers  by  a 
superstitious  artifice.  He  secretly  wrote  on 
his  hand  the  word  vskt],  victory ,  in  large  cha¬ 
racters,  and  holding  the  entrails  of  a  victim  in 
his  hand  till  the  impression  wras  communicated 
to  the  flesh,  he  shewed  it  to  his  soldiers,  and 
animated  them  by  observing,  that  the  godg 
signified  their  approaching  victories  even  by 
making  it  in  the  body  of  the  sacrificed  ani¬ 
mals. 

Hasdrubal.  [Vid.  Asdrubal. 

Q.  Haterius,  a  patrician  and  orator  at 
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Rome  under  tlie  first  emperors.  He  died  in 
the  90th  year  of  his  age.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  61. 

- Agrippa.,  a  senator  in  the  age  of  Tiberius, 

hated  by  the  tyrant  for  his  independence.  Ta¬ 
cit.  Ann.  6,  c.  4. - -Antoninus,  a  dissipated 

senate*,  whose  extravagance  was  supported  by 
Nero.  Id.  13,  c.  31. 

Haustanes,  a  man  who  conspired  with  Bes- 
su“  against  Darius,  & c.  Curt.  8,  c.  5. 

HebdOee.  [  Vid.  Ebdome.] 

Hebe,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
According  to  some,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Juno  only,  who  conceived  her  after  eating  let¬ 
tuces.  As  she  was  fair,  and  always  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  she  was  called  the  goddess  of 
youth,  and  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearer  to 
all  the  gods.  She  was  dismissed  from  her  of¬ 
fice  by  Jupiter,  because  she  fell  down  in  an  in¬ 
decent  posture  as  she  was  pouring  nectar  to 
the  gods  at  a  grand  festival,  and  Ganymedes, 
the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  succeeded  her  as  cup¬ 
bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother  to 
prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  harness  her  pea¬ 
cocks  whenever  requisite.  When  Hercules 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he  was  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Juno  by  marrying  her  daughter  Hebe, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Alexiares  and  Ani- 
cetus.  As  Hebe  had  the  power  of  restoring 
gods  and  men  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  she,  at 
the  instance  of  her  husband,  perfomed  that 
kind  office  to  Iolas  his  friend.  Hebe  was 
worshipped  at  Sicyon,  under  the  name  of  Dia, 
and  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Juventas.  She 
is  represented  as  a  young  virgin  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  arrayed  in  a  variegated  garment. 
Pans.  1,  c.  19.  1.  2,  c.  12. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v. 
400. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3.  1.  2,  c.  7. 

HebEsus,  a  Rutulian,  killed  in  the  night  by 
Euryalus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  344. 

Herbus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  roll  its  waters  upon  golden  sands.  It 
falls  into  the  JEgean  sea.  The  head  of  Orpheus 
was  thrown  into  it,  after  it  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  Ciconian  women.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Strab.  7. 
* — Virg.  G.  4,  v.  463. — Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  50. 

- A  youth  of  Lipara,  beloved  by  Neobule. 

Herat.  3,  od.  12. - A  man  of  Cyzicus,  killed  by 

Pollux.  Flare.  3,  v.  149. - A  friend  of  Aineas 

son  of  DolichaoD;  killed  by  Mezentius  in  the 
Rutulian  war.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  696. 

Hecat.e,  a  poor  old  woman  who  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  Theseus  as  he  was  going  against  the  bull 

of  Marathon,  &c.  Phit.  in  Thes. - A  town  of 

Attica. 

Hecai.Esta,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
of  Hecale,  instituted  by  Theseus,  or  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  kindness  of  Hecale,  which  The¬ 
seus  had  experienced  when  he  went  against  the 
bull  of  Marathon,  &c. 

HecamEde,  a  daughter  of  Arsinous,  who  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Nestor  after  the  plunder  of  Tene- 
dos  by  the  Greeks.  Homer.  Tl.  11. 

Hecatae  Fanum,  a  celebrated  temple  sacred 
to  Hecate,  at  Stratonice  in  Caria.  Strab.  14. 

Hecatjeus,  an  historian  of  Miletus,  born 
549  years  before  Christ,  in  the  reign  ot  Darius 
Hystaspes.  Herodot.  2,  c.  143. - A  Mace¬ 

donian,  intimate  with  Alexander.  Diod.  17.—. — 
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A  Macedonian  brought  to  the  army  against  his 
will  by  Amyntas,  &c.  Curt.  7,  c.  1 . 

Hecate,  a  daughter  of  Perses  and  Astern, 
the  same  as  Proserpine,  or  Diana.  She  was 
called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and 
Hecate  or  Proserpine  in  hell,  whence  her  name 
of  Diva  triformis,  tergemina,  triceps.  She  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  magic  and  enchant¬ 
ments,  and  was  generally  represented  like  a 
woman,  with  the  head  of  a  horse,  a  dog,  or  a 
boar,  and  sometimes  she  appeared  with  three 
different  bodies,  and  three  different  faces,  only 
with  one  neck.  Dogs,  lambs,  and  honey,  were 
generally  offered  to  her,  especially  in  ways  and 
cross  roads,  whence  she  obtained  the  name  of 
Trivia.  Her  power  was  extended  over  heaven, 
the  earth,  sea,  and  hell,  and  to  her  kings  and 
nations  supposed  themselves  indebted  for  their 
prosperity.  Ovid.  7,  Met.  v.  94. — Hesiod.  Theog. 
— Horat.  3,  od.  22. — Paus.  2,  v.  22. — Virg.  JEn. 
4,  v.  511. 

HecatEsia,  a  yearly  festival  observed  by 
the  Stratonicensians  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The 
Athenians  paid  also  particular  worship  to  this 
goddess,  who  was  deemed  the  patroness  of  fa¬ 
milies  and  of  children.  From  this  circumstance 
the  statues  of  the  goddess  were  erected  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  upon  every  new 
moon  a  public  supper  was  always  provided  at  the 
expence  of  the  richest  people,  and  set  in  the 
streets,  where  the  poorest  of  the  citizens  were 
permitted  to  retire  and  feast  upon  it,  while  they 
reported  that  Hecate  had  devoured  it.  There 
were  also  expiatory  offerings  to  supplicate  the 
goddess  to  remove  whatever  evils  might'  im¬ 
pend  on  the  head  of  the  public,  &c. 

Hecatomboia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Juno  by  the  Argians  and  people  of 
^Egina.  It  receives  its  name  from  electron,  and 
Bot/c,  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  bulls,  which  were 
always  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  the  flesh  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  poorest  citizens.  There 
were  also  public  games  first  instituted  by  Ar- 
chinus,  a  king  of  Argos,  in  which  the  prize  was 
a  shield  of  brass  with  a  crown  of  myrtle. 

Hecatomphonia,  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  Messenians  to  Jupiter  when  any  of  them 
had  killed  an  hundred  enemies. 

HecatompOlis,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete, 
from  the  hundred  cities  which  it  once  contained. 

HecatompItlos,  an  epithet  applied  to 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  on  account  of  its  hundred 

gates.  Ammian.  22,  c.  16. - Also  the  capital 

of  Parthia,  in  the  reign  of  the  Arsacidse.  Ptol. 
6,  c.  5  — Strab.  11. — Plin.  6,  c.  15  &  25 

HecatonnEsi,  small  islands  between  Lesbo* 
and  Asia.  Strab.  13. 

Hector,  a  son  of  king  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
was  the  most  vahant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs, 
that  fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  married 
Andromache  the  daughter  of  Eetion,  by  whom 
he  had  Astyanax.  He  was  appointed  captain 
of  all  the  Trojan  forces  when  Troy  was  besieged 
by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  valour  with  which  he 
behaved,  showed  how  well  qualified  he  was  to 
discharge  that  important  office.  He  engaged 
with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  according 
to  Hyginus,  no  less  than  31  of  the  most  valiant 
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of  the  enemy  perished  by  his  hand.  When 
Achilles  had  driven  back  the  Trojans  toward 
the  city,  Hector,  too  great  to  fly,  waited  the 
approach  of  his  enemy  near  the  Scean  gates, 
though  his  father  and  mother,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  blamed  his  rashness  and  entreated  him  to 
retire.  The  sight  of  Achilles  terrified  him,  and 
he  fled  before  him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek  pur¬ 
sued,  and  Hector  was  killed,  and  his  body  was 
dragged  in  cruel  triumph  by  the  conqueror 
round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus  whom  Hector  had 
killed.  The  body,  after  it  had  received  the 
grossest  insult,  was  ransomed  by  old  Priam,  and 
the  Trojans  obtained  from  the  Greeks  a  truce  of 
some  days  to  pay  the  last  offices  to  the  greatest 
of  their  leaders.  The  Thebans  boasted  in  the 
age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias  that  they  had 
the  ashes  of  Hector  preserved  in  an  urn,  by 
order  of  an  oracle  ;  which  promised  them  un¬ 
disturbed  felicity  if  they  were  in  possession  of 
that  hero’s  remains.  The  epithet  of  Ilectoreus 
is  applied  by  the  poets  to  the  Trojans,  as  best 
expressive  of  valour  and  intrepidity.  Homer. 
II.  1,  &c. —  Virg.  IPn.  1,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  12  &c 
13. — Dictys.  Cret. — Dares.  Phryg. — Hygin.  fab. 

90  &  112. —  Pans.  1,  3,  &  9,  c.  18. - Quintil. 

Smyrn.  1  &  3. - A  son  of  Parmenio,  drowned 

in  the  Nile.  Curt.  4,  c.  8,  1.  6,  c.  9. 

Hecuba,  daughter  of  Dvmas,  a  Phrygian 
prince,  or  according  to  others,  of  Cisseis,  a 
Thracian  king,  was  the  second  wife  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  chasest  of  women 
and  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of  mothers 
When  she  was  pregnant  of  Paris,  she  dreamed 
that  she  had  brought  into  the  world  a  burning 
torch,  which  had  reduced  her  husband’s  palace 
and  all  Troy  to  ashes.  So  alarming  a  dream 
was  explained  by  the  soothsayers,  who  declared 
that  the  son  she  should  bring  into  the  world 
would  prove  the  ruin  of  his  country.  When 
Paris  was  born,  she  exposed  him  on  mount  Ida 
to  avert  the  calamities  which  threatened  her 
family,  but  her  attempts  to  destroy  him  were 
fruitless,  and  the  prediction  of  the  soothsayers 
was  fulfilled.  {Vid.  Paris.]  During  the  Trojan 
war  she  saw  the  greatest  part  of  her  children 
perish  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  like  a 
mother  she  confessed  her  grief  by  her  tears  and 
lamentations,  particularly  at  the  death  of  Hector 
her  eldest  son.  When  Troy  was  taken,  He¬ 
cuba,  as  one  of  the  captives,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Ulysses,  a  man  she  hated  for  his  perfidy  and 
avarice,  and  she  embarked  with  the  conquerors 
for  Greece.  The  Greeks  landed  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus  to  load  with  fresh  honours  the 
grave  of  Achilles.  During  their  stay  the  hero’s 
ghost  appeared  to  them,  and  demanded,  to  en¬ 
sure  the  safety  of  their  return,  the  sacrifice  of 
Polyxena,  Hecuba’s  daughter.  They  complied, 
and  Polyxena  was  torn  from  her  mother  to  be 
sacrificed.  Hecuba  was  inconsolable,  and  her 
grief  was  still  more  increased  at  the  sight  of 
the  body  of  her  son  Polydorus  washed  on  the 
shore,  who  had  been  recommended  by  his  father 
to  the  care  and  humanity  of  Polymnestor,  king 
of  the  country.  [Fid.  Polydorus .]  She  deter¬ 
mined  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  son,  and 
with  the  greatest  indignation  went  to  the  house 
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of  his  murderer  and  tore  his  eyes  and  attempted 
to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  She  was  hindered 
from  executing  her  bloody  purpose,  by  the 
arrival  of  some  Thracians,  and  she  fled  with  the 
female  companions  of  her  captivity.  She  wa» 
pursued,  and  when  she  ran  after  the  stones  that 
were  thrown  at  her  she  found  herself  suddenly 
changed  into  a  bitch,  and  when  she  attempted 
to  speak,  found  that  she  could  only  bark.  After 
this  metamorphosis  she  threw  herself  into, the 
sea,  according  to  Ilyginus,  and  that  place  was, 
from  that  circumstance,  called  Cyneum.  He¬ 
cuba  had  a  great  number  of  children  by  Priam, 
among  whom  were  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus, 
Pammon,  Helenus,  Polites,  Antiphon,  Hippo- 
nus,  Polydorus,  Troilus,  and  among  the  daugh¬ 
ters,  Creusa,  llione,  Laodice,  Polyxena,  and 
Cassandra.  Ovid.  Met.  ll,  v.  761,  1. 13,  v.  515. 
—Hygin.  fab.  111. — Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  44.— Jim 
10,  v.  271. — Strab.  13. — Dictys.  Cret.  4  &  5. 
— Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

H  ecub^e  Sepu  lcrum  ,a  promontory  of  Thrace . 

HedIla,  a  poetess  of  Samos. 

HEDONACUM,a village  of  Bceotia.  Paus.  9,c. 31. 

He dc  i.  Vid.  A£dui. 

H fdvmEles,  an  admired  musician  in  Domi* 
tian’s  age.  The  word  signifies  sweet  music. 
Juv.  6,  v.  381. 

IIegeeOchus,  a  general  of  6000  Athenians 
sent  to  Mantinea  to  stop  the  progress  of  Epa. 

minondas.  Diod.  15. - An  Egyptian  general 

who  flourished  B.C.  128. 

HegEmon,  a  Thasian  poet  in  the  age  of  AI- 
cibiades.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Gigantoma- 
chia,  besides  other  works.  /Elian  V.  H.  4,  c.  11. 

Hegesinus,  a  philosopher  of  Pergamus,  of 
the  second  academy.  He  flourished  B.  C.  193. 

Hegesianax,  an  historian  of  Alexandria, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Trojan  wTar. 

Hegesias,  a  tyrant  of  Ephesus  under  the 
patronage  of  Alexander.  Polycen.  6. - A  phi¬ 

losopher  who  so  eloquently  convinced  his  au¬ 
ditors  of  their  failings  and  follies,  and  per¬ 
suaded  them  that  there  were  no  dangers  after 
death,  that  many  were  guilty  of  suicide.  Pto¬ 
lemy  forbad  him  to  continue  his  doctrines. 

Cic.  Tusc.  1 ,  c.  34. - An  historian. — A  famous 

orator  of  Magnesia.  Strab.  9. 

Hegesilochus,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  Rhodes  in  the  age  of  Alexander  and  his  fa¬ 
ther  Philip. — Another  native  of  Rhodes,  171 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  He  engaged 
his  countrymen  to  prepare  a  fleet  of  40  ships  to 
assist  the  Romans  against  Perseus  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia. 

Hegj:singus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
Attica.  Paus.  2,  c.  29. 

Hegesippus,  an  historian  who  wrote  some 
things  upon  Pallene,  &c. 

HegesipYle,  a  daughter  of  Olorus,  king  of 
Thrace,  who  married  Miltiades  and  became 
mother  of  Cimon.  Pint. 

HegesistrAtus,  an  Ephesian  who  con¬ 
sulted  the  oracle  to  know  in  what  particular 
place  he  should  fix  his  resideuce.  He  was  di¬ 
rected  to  settle  where  he  found  peasants  dancing 
with  crowns  of  olives.  This  was  in  Asia,  where 
he  found  Elea,  &c. 
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HEOF.TonTDBs,  a  Thracian,  who  upon  seeing 
his  country  besieged  by  the  Athenians  and  a 
Lasv  forbidding  any  one  on  pain  of  death  to 
vpeak  of  peace,  went  to  the  market  place  with 
a  rone  about  his  neck,  and  boldly  told  Ids 
countrymen  to  treat  him  as  they  pleased,  pro¬ 
dded  they  saved  the  city  from  the  calamities 
which  the  continuation  of  the  w>ar  seemed  to 
Jirealen.  The  Thasians  were  awakened,  the 
iaw  was  abrogated,  and  Hegetorides  pardoned, 
etc.  Polyan.  2. 

Helena,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
age,  sprung  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda, 
the  wife  of  king  Tyndarus,  brought  forth  after 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan.  [Vid,  Leda.~\  According  to  some  au- 
tuors,  Helen  was  daughter  of  Nemesis  by 
Jupiter,  and  Leda  was  only  her  nurse,  and  to 
reconcile  this  variety  of  opinions  some  imagine 
tliat  Nemesis  and  Leda  are  the  same  persons. 
Her  beauty  was  so  universally  admired  eveu  in 
h  er  infancy,  that  Theseus,  with  his  friend  Piri- 
t  hous,  carried  her  awray  before  she  had  attained 
her  tenth  year,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnae, 
u  ider  tlie  care  of  his  mother  AEthra.  Her  bro¬ 
thers,  Castor  and  Pollux,  recovered  her  by 
force  of  arms,  and  she  returned  safe  and  un¬ 
polluted  to  Sparta,  her  native  country.  There 
existed,  however,  a  tradition  recorded  by  Pau- 
sanias,  that  Helen  was  of  nubile  years  when 
carried  away  by  Theseus,  and  that  she  had  a 
daughter  by  her  ravisher,  who  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Clytemnestra.  This  violence  offered 
no  her  virtue  did  not  in  the  least  diminish,  but 
rather  augmented  her  fame,  and  her  hand  was 
eagerly  solicited  by  the  young  princes  of  Greece. 
The  most  celebrated  of  her  suitors  were  Ulysses 
son  of  Laertes,  Antilochus  son  of  Nestor,  Sthe- 
nelus  son  of  Capaneus,  Diomedes  sonofTydeus, 
‘imphilochus  son  of  Cteatus,  Meges  son  of  Phi- 
leus,  Agapenor  son  of  Ancaeus,  Thalpius  son  of 
Eurytus,  Mnestheus  son  of  Peteus,  Schedius 
son  of  Epistrophus,  Polyxenus  son  of  Agas-' 
thenes,  Amphilochus  son  of  Ampliiaraus,  Asca- 
laplius  and  lalmus,  sons  of  the  god  Mars,  Ajax\ 
>on  of  Oileus,  Eumelus  son  of  Admetus,  Poly- 
poetes  son  of  Pirithous,  Elplienor  son  of  Chal- 
codon,  Podalyrus  and  Machaon  sons  of  JEscu- 
lapius,  Leonteus  son  of  Coronus,  Philoctetes 
son  of  Paean,  Protesilaus  son  of  Iphiclus,  Eury- 
pilus  son  of  Evemon,  Ajax  and  Teucer  sons  of 
Telamon,  Patroclus  son  ofMenoetius,  Menelaus 
son  of  Atreus,  Thoas,  Idomeneus,  and  Merion. 
Tyndarus  was  rather  alarmed  than  pleased  at 
the  sight  of  such  a  number  of  illustrious  princes 
who  eagerly  solicited  each  to  become  his  son- 
in-law'.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  prefer  one 
without  displeasing  all  the  rest,  and  from  this 
perplexity  he  w'as  at  last  drawn  by  the  artifice 
of  Ulysses,  who  began  to  be  already  known  in 
Greece  by  his  prudence  and  sagacity.  This 
prince,  wdio  clearly  saw  that  his  pretensions  to 
Helen  w  ould  not  probably  meet  with  success  in 
opposition  to  so  many  rivals,  proposed  to  extri¬ 
cate  Tyndarus  from  all  his  difficulties  if  he 
would  promise  him  his  niece  Penelope  in  mar- 
raige.  Tvndarus  consented,  and  Ulysses  ad. 
vised  the  king  to  bind,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all 
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the  suitors  that  they  would  approve  or  the  un¬ 
influenced  choice  which  Helen  should  mako  of 
one  among  them  ;  and  engage  to  unite  togethe' 
to  defend  her  person  and  character  if  ever  any 
attempts  were  made  to  ravish  her  from  the  anni 
of  her  husband.  The  advice  of  Ulysses  was 
followed,  the  princes  consented,  and  Helen 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  Menelaus,  and  married 
him.  Hermione  was  the  early  fruit  of  this 
union,,  which  continued  for  three  years  with 
mutual  happiness.  After  this,  Paris,  son  of 
Priam  king  of  Troy,  came  to  Lacedaemon  on 
pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Menelaus,  but  shamefuiiy 
abused  his  favours,  and  in  bis  absence  in  Crete, 
he  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  his  wife  Helen,  and 
persuaded  her  to  follow  him  to  Troy,B.  C.  1198. 
At  his  return,  Menelaus,  highly  sensible  of  th© 
injury  he  had  received,  assembled  the  Grecian 
princes,  and  reminded  them  of  their  solemn 
promises.  They  resolved  to  make  wfar  agaiusi 
the  Trojans;  but  they  previously  sent  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Priam  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
Helen.  The  influence  of  Paris  at  his  father’s 
court  prevented  the  restoration,  and  the  Greeks 
returned  home  without  receiving  the  satisfaction 
they  required.  Soon  after  their  return  their 
combined  forces  assembled  and  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Asia.  The  behaviour  of  Helen  during 
the  Trojan  war  is  not  known  for  certainty. 
Some  assert  that  she  had  willingly  followed 
Paris,  and  that  she  wrarmly  supported  the  cause 
of  the  Trojans;  wdiile  others  believe  that  she 
always  sighed  after  her  husband,  and  cursed 
•  the  day  in  which  she  had  proved  faithless  to 
his  bed.  Homer  represents  her  as  in  the  last 
instance,  and  some  have  added  that  she  often 
betrayed  the  schemes  and  resolutions  of  the 
Trojans,  and  secretly  favoured  the  cause  of 
Greece.  When  Paris  was  killed  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  war,  she  voluntarily  married  Pei- 
phobus,  one  of  Priam’s  sons,  and  when  Troy 
>vas  taken  she  made  no  scruple  to  betray  him, 
and  to  introduce  the  Greeks  into  his  chamber, 
to  ingratiate  herself  with  Menelaus.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  Sparta,  and  the  loving  Menelaus  for¬ 
gave  the  errors  which  she  had  committed. 
Some  say  that  she  obtained  her  life  even  with 
difficulty  from  her  husband,  wTiose  resentment 
she  had  kindled  by  her  infidelity.  After  she 
had  lived  for  some  years  at  Sparta,  Menelaus 
died,  and  she  was  driven  from  Peloponnesus  by 
Megapentlies  and  Nieostratus,  the  illegitimate 
sons  of  her  husband,  and  she  retired  to  Rhodes, 
where  at  that  time,  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos, 
reigned  over  the  country.  Polyxo  remembered 
that  her  widowhood  originated  in  Helen,  and 
that  her  husband  Tlepolemus  had  been  killed 
in  the  Trojan  war,  which  had  been  caused  by 
the  debaucheries  of  Helen,  therefore  she  medi¬ 
tated  revenge.  While  Helen  one  day  retired 
to  bathe  in  the  river,  Polyxo  disguised  her  at¬ 
tendants  in  the  habit  of  furies,  and  sent  them 
with  orders  to  murder  her  enemy.  Helen  was 
tied  to  a  tree  and  strangled,  and  her  misfortunes 
were  afterwards  remembered,  and  the  crimes  of 
Polyxo  expiated  by  the  temple  which  the  Rho¬ 
dians  raised  to  Helen  Dendritis,  or  tied  to  a 
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tree.  There  is  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Hero¬ 
dotus  which  says  that  Paris  was  driven  as  he 
returned  from  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
where  Proteus,  king  of  the  country,  expelled 
him  from  his  dominions  for  his  ingratitude  to 
Menelaus,  and  confined  Helen.  From  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  therefore,  Priam  informed  the  Gre¬ 
cian  ambassadors  that  neither  Helen  nor  her 
possessions  were  in  Troy,  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Egypt.  In  spite  of  this  assertion 
the  Gr  eeks  besieged  the  town,  and  took  it  after 
ten  years’  siege,  and  Menelaus  by  visiting  Egypt, 
as  he  returned  home,  recovered  Helen  at  the 
court  of  Proteus,  and  was  convinced  that  the 
liojan  war  had  been  undertaken  upon  very 
unjust  and  unpardonable  grounds.  Helen  was 
honoured  after  death  as  a  goddess,  and  the 
Spartans  built  her  a  temple  at  Therapne,  which 
had  power  of  giving  beauty  to  all  the  deformed 
women  that  entered.  Helen,  according  to  some, 
was  carried  into  the  island  of  Leuce  after  death, 
where  she  married  Achilles,  who  had  been  once 
one  of  her  warmest  admirers. — The  age  of  Helen 
has  been  a  matter  of  deep  enquiry  among  the 
chronologists.  If  she  was  born  of  the  same  eggs 
as  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  accompanied  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  in  their  expedition  against  Colchis 
about  35  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  according 
to  some  she  was  no  less  than  60  years  old  when 
lroy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  supposing  that  her 
brothers  were  only  15  when  they  embarked 
with  the  Argonauts.  But  she  is  represented  bv 
Homer  so  incomparably  beautiful  during  the 
siege  of  Troy,  that  though  seen  at  a  distance 
she  influenced  the  counsellors  of  Priam  by  the 
brightness  of  her  charms ;  therefore  we  must 
suppose  with  others,  that  her  beauty  remained 
long  undiminished,  and  was  extinguished  only 
at  her  death.  Paus.  3,  c,  19,  &ic.—Apoliod.  3, 
c.  10,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  77. — Herodot.  2, 112. — 
Pint,  in  Thes.  See. — Cic.  de  offic.  3. — liar  at.  3, 
od.  3. — Dictys.  Cret.  1,  &c. — Quint.  Smyrn.  10, 

13,  &c. — Hamer.  II.  2,  and  Od.  4  &  15. - 

A  young  woman  of  Sparta,  often  confounded 
with  the  daughter  of  Leda.  As  she  was  going 
to  be  sacrificed,  because  the  lot  had  fallen  upon 
her,  an  eagle  came  and  carried  away  the  knife 
of  the  priest ;  upon  which  she  was  released, 
and  the  barbarous  custom  of  offering  human 

victims  was  abolished. - An  island  on  the  coast 

of  Attica,  where  Helen  came  after  the  siege  of 

iroy.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. - A  daughter  of  the 

emperor  Constantine,  who  married  Julian. - 

The  mother  of  Constantine. 

Helena,  a  festival  in  Laconia,  in  honour 
of  Helen,  who  received  there  divine  honours. 
It  was  celebrated  by  virgins  riding  upon  mules, 
and  in  chariots  made  of  reeds  and  bullrushes. 

HelEnor,  a  Lydian  prince  who  accompanied 
iEneas  to  Italy,  and  was  killed  by  the  Rutu- 
lians.  His  mother’s  name  was  Lycimnia.  Vug . 
;En.  9,  v.  444,  & c. 

Helenus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba.  He  was  greatly  respected 
by  all  the  Trojans.  When  Deiphobus  was  given 
in  marriage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  himself,  he 
resolved  to  leave  his  country,  and  retired  to 
mount  Ida,  where  Ulysses  took  him  prisoner  by 
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the  advice  of  Clialcas.  As  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  futurity,  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
prayers,  threats,  and  promises,  to  induce  him  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Trojans  ;  and  either 
the  fear  of  death,  or  gratification  of  resentment, 
seduced  hi  in  to  disclose  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilst  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Palladium,  nor  be¬ 
fore  Polydectes  came  from  his  retreat  at  Lem¬ 
nos,  and  assisted  to  support  the  siege.  After 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  he  fell  to  the  share  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  saved  his  life 
by  warning  him  to  avoid  a  dangerous  tempest, 
which  in  reality  proved  fatal  to  all  those  who 
set  sail.  This  endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  he 
received  from  his  hand  Andromache,  the  widow 
of  his  brother  Hector,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
called  Cestrinus.  This  marriage,  according  to 
seme,  was  consummated  after  the  death  of  Pyrr¬ 
hus,  who  lived  with  Andromache  as  with  a 
wife.  Helenus  was  the  only  one  of  Priam’* 
sons  who  survived  the  ruin  of  his  country.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  reigned  over  part 
of  Epirus,  which  he  called  Chaonia,  in  memory 
of  his  brother  Chaon,  whom  he  had  inadver¬ 
tently  killed.  Helenus  received  JEneas  as  he 
voyaged  towards  Italy,  and  foretold  him  some 
of  the  calamities  which  attended  his  fleet.  The 
manner  in  which  he  received  the  gift  of  prophe¬ 
cy  is  doubtful.  Vid.  Casandra.  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
v.  295,  &c. — Paus.  1,  c.  11.  1.  2,  c.  33. — Ovid. 

Met.  13,  v.  99  &  722, 1.  15.  v.  437. - A  Ru- 

tulian  killed  by  Pallas.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  388. 

Heler.ni  Lucus,  a  place  near  Rome.  0/  id. 

Fust.  6,  v.  105. 

IlELiAdes,  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  and  Cly-  X 
mene.  I  hey  were  three  in  number,  Lampetiae, 
Phaetusa,  and  Lampeihusa  :  or  seven,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hygin,  Merope,  Helie,  Aigle,  Lampetie, 
Phoebe,  Etheria,  and  Dioxippe.  They  were  so 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  their  brother  Phae¬ 
ton,  [uuf.  Phaeton ]  that  they  were  changed 
by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  their  tears 
into  precious  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Po.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  340. — Hygin.  fab.  154. 
- The  first  inhabitants  of  Rhodes.  This  is¬ 
land  being  covered  with  mud  when  the  world 
was  first  created,  wTas  warmed  by  the  cherish¬ 
ing  beams  of  the  sun,  and  from  thence  sprung 
seven  men,  which  wrere  called  Heliades,  airo 
tov  y\iov,  from  the  sun.  The  eldest  of  these, 
called  Ochimus,  married  Hegetoria,  one  of  the 
nymphs  of  the  island,  and  his  brothers  fled 
from  the  country  for  having  put  to  death, 
through  jealousy,  one  of  their  number.  Diod.  5. 

Heliastc,  aname  given  to  the  judges  of  the 
most  numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  1000,  and  sometimes  of  1500;  they 
were  seldom  assembled,  and  ODly  upon  matters 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Demosth.  contr.  Tim. 

—  Hiog.  in  Sol. 

Helicaon,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Antenor. 

He  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  Ac. 
Horner.  II.  2. 

HelIce,  a  star  near  the  north  pole,  generally 
called  Ursa  Major.  It  is  supposed  to  receive 
its  name  from ‘the  town  of  Helice,  of  which  Ca- 
listo,  who  was  changed  into  the  Great  Bear. 
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W’&s  2ui  inhabitant.  Lucan.  ^  v.  237" .  A 

town  of  Achaia,  on  the  bay  of  Corinth,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  inundation  of  the  sea.  Plin. 
2t  c.  92. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  293- — —A  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Silenus,  king  of  riigiale.  Pans.  7,  c.  24. 
- A  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia. 

Helicon,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  on  the  bor¬ 
der*  of  Phocis.  It  was  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  had  there  a  temple.  The  fountain  Hippo- 
crene  flowed  from  this  mountain.  Strok.  8. — 

Pans.  9,  c.  28,  &c. — Virg.  /En.7 ,  v.  641. - 

A  river  of  Macedonia,  near  Diunx.  Pans.  9, 
C.  30. 

HelIcOniades,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
because  they  lived  upon  mount  Helicon,  which 
was  sacred  to  them. 

HelIcOnis,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

HeliodOrcs,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Seleu- 
cus  Philopater,  king  of  Syria.  He  attempted 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  about  176 
years  before  Christ,  by  order  of  his  master,  &c. 

- A  Greek  mathematician  of  Larissa. - A 

famous  sophist,  the  best  editions  of  whose  en¬ 
tertaining  romance,  called  /Ethiopica,  are  Com- 
melin,  8vo.  1596.  and  Bourdelot,  8vo.  Paris, 

1619. - A  learned  Greek  rhetorician  in  the 

age  of  Horace.  X'A  man  who  wrote  a  treatise 
on  tombs.v - A  poet. - A  geographer. 


v  A  surgeon  at  Rome  in  Juvenal  s  age.  Juv.  5, 
V.  372. 

Heliogabalus,  a  deity  among  the  Phoeni 
cians. - M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  Roman  em 


Juv. 


peror,  son  of  Varius  Marcellus,  called  Helioga¬ 
balus,  because  he  had  been  priest  of  that  divini¬ 
ty  in  Phoenicia.  After  the  death  of  Macrinus, 
he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  and 
the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  submit  to  a 
youth  only  14  years  of  age,  approved  of  his 
election,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of 
Augustus.  Heliogabalus  made  his  grandmother 
Moesa,  and  his  mother  Soemias,  his  colleagues 
on  the  throne  •  and  to  bestow  more  dignity  upon 
the  sex,  he  chose  a  senate  of  women,  over 
which  his  mother  presided,  and  prescribed  all 
the  modes  and  fashions  which  prevailed  in  the 
empire.  Rome  now  displayed  a  scene  of  cruel¬ 
ty  and  debauchery  ;  the  imperial  palace  was  full 
of  prostitution,  and  the  most  infamous  of  the  po  - 
pulace  became  the  favourites  of  the  prince.  He 
raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of  the  consul¬ 
ship,  and  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay  adoration 
to  tlie  god  Heliogabalus,  which  was  no  other 
than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  figure  resem 
bled  that  of  a  cone.  To  this  ridiculous  deity 
temples  were  raised  at  Rome,  and  the  altars  of 
the  gods  plundered  to  deck  those  of  the  new 
divinity.  In  the  midst  of  his  extravagances, 
Heliogabalus  married  four  wives  ;  and  not  satis 
fied  with  following  the  plain  laws  of  nature,  he 
professed  himself  to  be  a  woman,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  one  of  his  officers,  called  Hieroc- 
les.  In  this  ridiculous  farce,  he  suffered  the 
greatest  indignities  from  his  pretended  husbanc 
without  dissatisfaction  ;  and  Hierocles,  by 
stooping  to  infamy,  became  the  most  powerfu 
of  the  favourites,  and  enriched  himself  by  sell 
ing  favours  and  offices  to  the  people.  Such  li 
centiousness  soon  displeased  the  populace,  anc 
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Heliogabalus,  unable  to  appease  the  seditions 
of  the  soldiers,  whom  his  rapacity  and  debauch¬ 
eries  had  irritated,  hid  himself  in  the  filth  and 
excrements  of  the  camp,  where  he  was  found 
in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  His  head  was  se¬ 
vered  from  his  body  tbe  10th  of  March,  A.  D. 
222,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  three  years  nine  months  and  four  days.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Severus.  His  cru¬ 
elties  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  licentiousness. 
He  burdened  his  subjects  with  the  most  oppres¬ 
sive  taxes  ;  his  halls  were  covered  with  carpet* 
of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  and  his  mats  were 
made  with  the  down  of  hares,  and  with  the  soft 
feathers  which  were  found  under  the  wings  of 
partridges.  He  was  fond  of  covering  lxis  shoes 
with  precious  stones,  to  dx-aw  the  admiration  of 
the  people  as  he  walked  along  the  sti’eets,  and 
he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  wore  a  dress 
of  silk.  He  often  invited  the  most  common  of 
the  people  to  share  his  banquets,  and  made 
them  sit  down  on  large  bellows  full  of  wind, 
which,  by  sudden  emptying  themselves,  threw 
the  guests  on  the  ground,  and  left  them  a  prey 
to  wild  beasts.  He  often  tied  some  of  his  fa¬ 
vourites  on  a  large  wheel,  and  was  particularly 
delighted  to  see  them  whirled  round  like  Ixions, 
and  sometimes  suspended  in  the  air,  or  sunk 
jeneath  the  water. 

Heliopolis,  a  famous  city  of  lower  Egypt, 
in  which  was  a  temple  sacred  to  the  sun.  llie 
inhabitants  worshipped  a  bull  called  Mnevis, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Apis  of  Mem¬ 
phis.  Apollo  had  an  oracle  there.  Stiab.  17.— 
Diod.  l. — There  was  a  small  village  ol  the  same 
name  without  the  Delta,  near  Babylou. 

IIelisson,  a  town  and  river  of  Arcadia. 
Pans.  8,  c.  29. 

Helius,  a  celebrated  favourite  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Nero,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba  tor  his 
cruelties. 

Helixus,  a  liver  of  Cos. 

HellanIce,  a  sister  of  Clitus,  who  wa3  nurse 
to  Alexander.  Curt.  8,  c.  1. 

HellanIcus,  a  celebrated  Greek  histoiian, 
boni  at  Mytelene.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  of 
the  founders  of  the  most  famous  towns  in  e  very 
kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  411,  in  the  85th  year 

of  his  age.  Paus.  2,  c.  3. - -A  brave  officer 

rewarded  by  Alexander.  Curt.  5,  c.  2.  -  An 

historian  of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  description  of 
the  earth. 

Hellanocrates,  aman  of  Larissa.  Arista t. 
Polit.  5,  c.  10. 

Hellas,  an  ancient  name  of  Thessaly,  more 
generally  applied  to  the  territories  of  Acarna- 
nia,  Attica,  /Etolia,  Doris,  Locris,  Boeotia,  and 
Pho.is,  and  also  to  all  Greece.  It  received  its 
name  fi-om  Deucalion,  and  now  forms  a  part  of 
Livadia.  Strab.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. —  Paus.  2,  c. 
20. - A  beautiful  woman  in  the  age  of  Ho¬ 

race,  beloved  of  Marius  ;  the  lover  killed  her  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  and  afterwards  destroyed  him¬ 
self.  Horat.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  277. 

Helle,  a  daughter  of  Athamus  and  Nephele, 
sister  to  Phryxus.  She  fled  from  her  father  f 
house  with  her  brother,  to  avoid  the  cruel  op 


pretwion  of  her  mother-in-law,  Ino.  According 
to  some  accounts,  she  was  carried  through  the 
air  on  a  golden  ram,  which  her  mother  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Neptune,  and  in  her  passage  she 
became  giddy,  and  fell  from  her  seat  into  that 
part  of  the  sea  which  from  her  received  the 
name  of  Hellespont.  Others  say  that  she  was 
carried  on  a  cloud,  or  rather  upon  a  ship,  from 
which  she  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned. 
I'hryxus,  after  he  had  given  his  sister  a  burial 
on  the  neighbouring  coasts,  pursued  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  arrived  safe  in  Colchis.  [Vid.  Phryxus.] 
Ovid.  Heroi/l.  13,  &c. 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  reign¬ 
ed  in  Phthiotis  about  1495  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  gave  the  name  of  Hellenians 
to  his  subjects'  He  had  by  his  wife  Orseis, 
three  sons,  ^Eolus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus,  who 
gave  their  names  to  the  three  different  nations 
known  under  the  names  of  vEolians,  Dorians, 
and  Ionians.  These  last  derive  their  name  from 
Ion,  son  of  Xuthus ;  and  from  the  difference 
either  of  expression  or  pronunciation  in  their 
respective  languages,  arose  the  different  dialects 
well  known  in  the  Greek  language.  Paus.  3, 
c.  20.  1.7,  c.  1. —Diod.  5. 

Hellenes,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
Hellen. 

Heli.espontus,  a  narrow  strait  between  Asia 
and  Europe,  near  the  Propontis,  which  received 
its  name  from  Helle,  who  was  drowned  there 
in  her  voyage  to  Colchis.  [Vid.  Helle.]  It  is 
J:bout  33  miles  long,  and  in  the  broadest  parts, 
the  Asiatic  coasts  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  European,  and  only  half  a  mile 
in  the  narrowest,  according  to  modem  investi¬ 
gation  ;  so  that  people  can  converse  one  with 
the  other  from  the  opposite  shores.  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  $he  love  and  death  of  Leander,  [  Vid. 
Hero.]  and  for  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes 
built  over  it  wfien  he  invaded  Greece.  The  folly 
of  this  great  prince  is  well  known  in  beating 
and  fettering  the  waves  of  the  sea,  whose  im¬ 
petuosity  destroyed  his  ships,  and  rendered  all 
his  labours  ineffectual.  This  strait  is  now  called 
the  Dardanelles.  Strab.  13. — Vim.  8,  c.  32. — 
Herodot.  7,  c.  34. —  Polyb. — Mela,  1,  c.  1. — Ptul. 
5,  c.r'2. — Ovid  Met.  13,  v.  407. — Liv.  31,  c.  15, 

1.  33,  c.  33. — The  country  along  the  Hellespont 
on  the  Asiatic  coast,  bears  the  same  name.  Cic. 
Verr.  1,  c.  24. — Fam.  13,  ep.  53. — Strab.  12.' — 
Plin.  5,  c.  3i). 

Hellopia,  a  small  country  of  Euboea.  The 
people  were  called  Hellopes.  The  whole  island 
bore  the  same  name,  according  to  Strabo.  Plin. 
4,  c.  12. 

HellOtia,  twro  festivals,  one  of  which  wras 
observed  in  Crete,  in  honoui  of  Europa,  whose 
bones  were  then  carried  in  solemn  procession, 
with  a  myrtle  garland  no  less  than  twenty  cubes 
in  circumference,  called  t\\ iotlq.  The  other  fes¬ 
tival  was  celebiated  at  Corinth  with  games  and 
races,  where  young  men  entered  the  lists,  and 
generally  ran  with  burning  torches  in  their 
hands.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
sumamed  Elotis,  a  o  rov  tKovq,  from  a  certain 
fond  of  Marathon,  where  one  of  her  statues  was 
erected,  or  airo  rov  e\uv  rov  nrirov  rov  ITfya- 
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<rov,  because  by  her  assistance  Bellerophou  took 
and  managed  the  horse  Pegasus,  which  was  the 
original  cause  of  the  institution  of  the  festival. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  Helotis,  a  Corin¬ 
thian  woman,  from  the  following  circumstance  : 
When  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraclidse  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  they  took  and  burnt  Corinth  ;  the 
inhabitants,  and  particularly  the  women,  es¬ 
caped  by  flight,  except  Helotis  and  her  sister 
Eurytione,  who  took  shelter  in  Minerva’s  tem¬ 
ple,  relying  for  safety  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
place.  When  this  was  known,  the  Dorians  set 
fire  to  the  temple,  and  the  two  sisters  perished 
in  the  flames.  This  wanton  cruelty  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dreadful  plague  ;  and  the  Dorians, 
to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  which  they  suffered, 
were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  manes 
of  the  two  sisters,  and  therefore  they  raised  a 
new  temple  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  festivals,  which  bore  the  name  of  one 
of  the  unfortunate  women. 

Helnes,  an  ancient  king  of  Arcadia,  Ccc. 
Polycen.  1. 

HelOris,  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rlie- 
gium,  sent  to  besiege  Messana,  which  Dionysius 
the  tyrant  defended.  He  fell  in  battle,  and  his. 
troops  were  defeated.  Diod.  14. 

HelOuum  and  HelObus,  a  town  and  river  of 
Sicily,  whose  swollen  waters  generally  inun¬ 
date  the  neighbouring  country.  Virg.  JEn.  3, 

v.  698. — Ital.  11,  v.  270. - A  river  of  Magna 

Grsecia. 

Helos,  a  place  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  36. 

- A  town  of  Laconia,  taken  and  destroyed  by 

the  Lacedaemonians,  under  Agis  the  third,  ot 
the  race  of  the  Heraclidae,  because  they  refused 
to  pay  the  tribute  which  was  imposed  upon 
them.  The  Lacedaemonians  carried  their  re¬ 
sentment  so  far,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  ruin 
of  the  city,  they  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the 
lowest  and  most  miserable  slavery,  and  made  a 
law  which  forbad  their  masters  of  either  giving 
them  their  liberty,  or  selling  them  in  any  other 
country.  And  to  complete  their  infamy,  all  the* 
slaves  of  the  state  and  the  prisoners  of  war, 
were  called  by  the  mean  appellation  of  Helotce. 
Not  only  the  servile  offices  in  which  they  were 
employed  denoted  their  misery  and  slavery,  but 
they  were  obliged  to  wear  peculiar  garments, 
which  exposed  them  to  greater  contempt  and 
ridicule.  They  never  were  instructed  in  the  li¬ 
beral  arts,  and  their  cruel  masters  often  obliged 
them  to  drink  to  excess,  to  show  the  free  born 
citizens  of  Sparta  the  beastliness  and  disgrace 
of  intoxication.  They  once  every  year  received 
a  number  of  stripes,  that  by  this  wanton  flagel¬ 
lation,  they  might  recollect  that  they  were  born 
and  died  slaves.  The  Spartans  even  declared 
war  against  them  ;  but  Plutarch,  who,  from  in¬ 
terested  motives,  endeavours  to  palliate  the 
guilt  and  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Lacedtemon, 
declares  that  it  was  because  they  had  assisted 
the  Messenians  in  their  war  against  Sparta,  after 
it  had  been  overthrown  by  a  violent  earthquake. 
This  earthquake  was  supposed  by  all  the  Greeks 
to  be  a  punishment  from  heaven  for  the  cruel¬ 
ties  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  exercised 
against  the  Helots.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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giese  miserable  slaves  behaved  with  uncommon 
Dravery,  and  were  rewarded  with  their  liberty 
t>y  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  appeared  in  the 
temples,  and  at  public  shows,  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  with  every  mark  of  festivity  and 
triumph.  This  exultation  did  not  continue 
iong;  and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
two  thousand  manumitted  slaves,  was  attri 
buted  to  the  inhumanity  of  the  Lacedmmo 
bians.  Thucyd.  4. — Pollux.  3,  c.  8.  Strab.  8. 
_ piut .  in  Lyc.  fyc.—Aristot.  Polit.  2.— Pans. 

Lacon,  fyc.  _ 

Helot x  and  HelOtes,  the  public  slaves  oi 

Sparta,  &cJ  Vid.  Helos.  .  . 

Helvetia,  a  vestal  virgin  struck  dead  with 
lightning  in  Trajan’s  reign. 

HelvEtii,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul,  con¬ 
quered  by  J.  Caesar.  C<rs.  Belt.  G.  1,  &c. 

Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero. 

Helvii,  a  people  of  Gaul  near  the  Arverni 

Id.  lb.  . 

Helvillum,  a  town  of  Umbria,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Sullium,  now  Sigillo.  Plin. 
3,  c.  14. 

HelvIna,  a  fountain  of  Aqumum,  where  Ceres 
had  a  temple.  Juv.  3,  v.  320. 

Helvius  C  i  n  n  a  proposed  a  law,^  which, 
however,  was  not  passed,  to  permit  Caesar  to 
marry  whatever  woman  he  chose.  Suet,  in  Cas. 
c.  52. 

Helum,  a  river  of  Scythia. 

Helymus  and  Panopes,  two  hunters  at 
the  court  of  Acestes  in  Sicily.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v. 
73,  &c. 

Hemathion,  a  son  of  Aurora  and  Cephalus 

HemIthea,  a  daughter  of  Cymenus  and  Pro- 
clea.  She  was  so  attached  to  her  brother  Tenes, 
that  she  refused  to  abaudon  him  when  his  fa¬ 
ther  Cycnus  exposed  him  on  the  sea.  They 
were  earned  by  the  wind  to  Tenedos,  where 
Hemitliea  long  enjoyed  tranquillity,  till  Achilles, 
captivated  by  her  charms,  offered  her  violence. 
She  was  rescued  from  his  embrace  by  her  bro¬ 
ther  Tenes,  who  was  instantly  slaughtered  by 
the  offended  hero.  Hemithea  could  not  have 
been  rescued  from  the  attempts  of  Achilles,  had 
not  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  her, 
after  she  had  fervently  entreated  the  assist 
ance  of  the  gods.  Vid.  Tenes.  Pans.  10,  c.  14. 

• — Du>d.  4. 

Hemon.  Vid.  Hannon. 

Hemus.  Vid.  Hsemus. - A  Roman.  Juv. 

6,  v.  197. 

HenEti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia.  Eurip. 

HeniOchi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
near  Colchis.  Place.  6,  v.  42. 

Hepha.stia,  the  capital  town  of  Lemnos. 

- A  festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan  Jfrpcuarog, 

at  Athens.  There  was  then  a  race  with 
torches  between  three  young  men.  Each  in 
his  turn  run  a  race  w  ith  a  lighted  torch  in  his 
hand,  and  whoever  could  carry  it  to  the  end  of 
the  course  before  it  was  extinguished,  obtained 
the  prize.  They  delivered  it  one  to  the  other 
after  they  finished  their  course,  and  from  that 
circumstance  we  see  many  allusions  in  ancient 
authors,  who  compare  the  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
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man  affairs  to  this  delivering  of  the  torch,. par¬ 
ticularly  in  these  lines  of  Lucretius.  2. 

Inque  brevi  spatio  mutantur  secla  animantum. 

Pi  quasi  civrsores  vital  lampada  Lrudunt : 

HepH/ESTH,  mountains  in  Lycia,  which  are 
set  on  fire  by  the  lightest  turch  of  a  burning 
torch.  Their  very  stones  burn  in  the  middle 
of  water  according  to  Pliny,  6,  c.  106. 

Hephjestio,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex¬ 
andria  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Verus.  There 
remains  of  his  compositions  a  treatise  entitled 
Enchiridon  de  metris  et  poemate,  the  best  edition 
of  which  is  that  of  Pauw,  4to.  Ultraj.  1726 
Hephjestion,  a  Macedonian  famous  for 
his  intimacy  with  Alexander.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  the  conqueror  in  his  Asiatic  conquests, 
and  was  so  faithful  and  attached  to  him,  that 
Alexander  often  observed  that  Craterus  was 
the  friend  of  the  king,  but  Hepliaestion  the 
friend  of  Alexander.  He  died  at  Ecbatana 
325  years  before  the  Christian  era,  according 
to  some  from  excess  of  drinking,  or  eating. 
Alexander  w  as  so  inconsolable  at  the  death  of 
this  faithful  subject,  that  he  shed  tears  at  the 
intelligence,  and  ordered  the  sacred  fire  to  be 
extinguished,  which  was  never  done  but  at 
the  death  of  a  Persian  monarch.  The  phy¬ 
sician,  who  attended  Hepliaestion  in  his  ill¬ 
ness,  wras  put  to  death,  by  the  king’s  orders, 
and  the  games  were  interrupted.  His  body 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Perdiccas,  and 
honoured  with  the  most  magnificent  funeral  at 
Babylon.  He  was  so  like  the  king  in  features 
and  stature,  that  he  was  often  saluted  by  tlir 
name  of  Alexander.  Curt.  Arrian.  7,  See.  < 
Plut.  in  Alex. — xElian.  V.  H.  7,  c.  8. 

HeftaphOnos,  a  portico,  which  received 
this  name,  because  the  voice  was  re-echoed 
seven  times  in  it.  Plin.oo,  c.  15. 

Heptapolis,  a  country  of  Egypt,  which 
contained  seven  cities. 

HeptapYlos,  a  surname  of  Thebes  in 
Bceotia,  from  its  seven  gates. 

Hera,  the  name  of  Juno  among  the  Greeks. 
— A  daughter  of  Neptune  and  Ceres  when 

transformed  into  a  mare. - A  town  of  iEolia 

and  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  6,  c.  7. - A  town  of 

Sicily,  called  also  Hybla.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  2, 
c.  1. 

HeraclEa,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  near 
Agrigentum.  Minos  planted  a  colony  there 
when  he  pursued  Daedalus,  and  the  town  an¬ 
ciently  known  by  the  name  of  Macara,  was 
called  from  him  Minos.  I  was  called  Hera- 
clea  afte£  Hercules,  when  he  obtained  a 

victory  over  Eryx. - A  town  of  Macedonia. 

- Another  in  Pontus  celebrated  for  its  naval 

power,  and  its  consequence  among  the  Asiatic 
states.  The  inhabitants  conveyed  home  in 

their  ships  the  10,000  at  their  return. - 

Another  in  Crete. - Another  in  Parthia. - 

Another  in  Bithynia. - Another  in  Plithiotis, 

near  Thermopylae.  It  was  called  also  lrachi- 
nea,  to  distinguish  it  from  others.— —Another 
in  Magna  G r ascia. - Another  in  Syria. - ■ 
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Another  In  Chersonesus  Taurica.— Another 
in  Thrace,  and  three  in  Egypt,  &c.  There 
were  no  less  than  40  cities  of  that  name  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  all  built  in  honour 
of  Hercules,  whence  the  name  is  derived. — A 
daughter  of  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  &c. 

HeraclEia,  a  festival  at  Athens  celebrated 
every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules.  The 
Thisbians  and  Thebans  in  Bceotia,  observed  a 
festival  of  the  same  name,  in  which  they  of¬ 
fered  apples  to  the  god.  This  custom  of 
oflering  apples  arose  from  this  :  It  was  always 
usual  to  offer  sheep,  but  the  overflowing  of 
the  river  Asopus  prevented  the  votaries  of  the 
god  from  observing  it  with  the  ancient  cere¬ 
mony  ;  and  as  the  word  pyXov  signifies  both 
an  apple,  and  a  sheep,  some  youths,  acquainted 
with  the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  offered  apples 
to  the  god,  with  much  sport  and  festivity.  To 
represent  the  sheep,  they  raised  an  apple  upon 
four  sticks  as  the  legs,  and  two  more  were 
placed  at  the  top  to  represent  the  horns  of  the 
victim.  Hercules  was  delighted  with  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  youths,  and  the  festivals  were 
ever  continued  with  the  oflering  of  apples. 

Pollux.  8,  c.  9. - There  was  also  a  festival  at 

Sicyon  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  continued 
two  days,  the  first  was  called  ovoparciQ,  the 

second  ‘ppcucXua. - At  a  festival  of  the  same 

name  at  Cos,  the  priest  officiated  w’ith  a  mitre 

on  his  head,  and  in  women’s  apparel.- - 

At  Lindus  a  solemnity  of  the  same  name  was 
also  observed,  and  at  the  celebration  nothing 
was  heard  but  execrations  and  profane  words, 
and  whosoever  accidentally  dropped  any  other 
words,  was  accused  of  having  profaned  the 
sacred  rites. 

Heracleum,  a  promontory  of  Cappadocia. 

- A  town  of  Egypt  near  Canopus  on  the 

western  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  which  it  gave  its 
name.  Died.  1. — Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  60. — Strab. 

2  &  17. - The  principal  town  of  Gnossus  in 

Crete. 

HeracleOtes,  a  surname  of  Dionysius  the 
philosopher. — A  philosopher  of  Heraclea,  W'ho, 
like  his  master  Zeno,  and  all  the  Stoics, 
firmly  believed  that  pain  w  as  not  an  evil.  A 
severe  illness,  attended  with  the  most  acute 
pains,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics,  about  264  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  became  afterwards  one  of  the  Cyre- 
naic  sect,  which  placed  the  summum  bonum  in' 
pleasure.  He  wrote  some  poetry,  and  chiefly 
treatises  on  philosophy.  Diog.  in  vit. 

HeraclIda:,  the  descendant  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Hercules 
at  his  death  left  to  his  son  Hyllus  all  the 
rights  and  claims  which  he  had  upon  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  permitted  him  to  marry 
lole,  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age.  The  pos¬ 
terity  of  Hercules  were  not  more  kindly  treated 
by  Eurystlieus,  than  their  father  had  been, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  retire  for  protection 
te  the  court  of  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia.  Eu- 
rystheus  pursued  them  thither ;  and  Ceyx 
afraid  of  his  resentment,  begged  the  Ileraclida; 
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to  depart  from  his  dominions.  From  Trnchi- 
nia  they  came  to  Athens,  w'liere  Theseus,  tha 
king  of  the  country,  who  had  accompanied 
their  father  in  some  of  his  expeditions,  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  great  humanity,  and  assisted 
them  against  their  common  enemy,  Eurystlieus. 
Eurystlieus  w'as  killed  by  the  hand  of  Hyllus 
himself,  and  his  children  perished  with  him, 
and  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus  became 
the  undisputed  property  of  the  Heraclidae. 
I’heir  triumph,  how  ever,  was  short,  their  num¬ 
bers  were  lessened  by  a  pestilence,  and  the 
oracle  informed  them  that  they  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Peloponnesus  before  the  gods 
permitted  their  return.  Upon  this  they  aban¬ 
doned  Peloponnesus,  and  came  to  settle  in 
the  territories  of  the  Athenians,  where  Hyllus, 
obedient  to  his  father’s  commands,  married 
lole  the  daughter  of  Eurytus.  Soon  after  he 
consulted  the  oracle,  anxious  to  recover  the 
Peloponnesus,  aud  the  ambiguity  of  the  answrer 
determined  him  to  make  a  second  attempt. 
He  challenged  to  single  combat  Atreus,  the 
successor  of  Eury  stlieus  on  the  throne  of  Jdy- 
cenae,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  un¬ 
disturbed  possession  of  the  Pelopormesus 
should  be  ceded  to  whosoever  defeated  his 
adversary.  Echemus  accepted  the  challenge 
for  Atreus,  and  Hyllus  was  killed,  and  the 
Heraclidse  a  second  time  departed  from  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  Cleodseus  the  son  of  Hyllus,  made 
a  third  attempt,  and  w  as  equally  unsuccessful, 
and  his  son  Aristomachus  some  time  after  met 
with  the  same  unfavourable  reception,  and 
perished  in  the  field  of  battle.  Aristodemus, 
Temenus  and  Chresphontes,  the  three  sons  of 
Aristomachus,  encouraged  by  the  more  ex¬ 
pressive  w  ord  of  an  oracle,  and  desirous  to  re¬ 
venge  the  death  of  their  progenitors,  assembled 
with  a  numerous  force,  and  with  a  fleet  in¬ 
vaded  all  Peloponnesus.  Their  expedition 
was  attended  with  much  success,  and  after 
some  decisive  battles  they  became  masters  of 
all  the  peninsula,  wdiich  they  divided  among 
themselves  2  years  after.  The  recovery  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules 
forms  an  interesting  epoch  in  ancient  history, 
which  is  universally  believed  to  have  happened 
80  years  after  the  Trojan  w  ar,  or  1104  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  This  conquest  w'as 
totally  achieved  about  120  years  after  the  first 
attempt  of  Hyllus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7,  &c. — 
Herodot.  9,  c.  26. — Pans.  1,  c.  17. — Paterc.  1, 
c.  2. — Clemens.  Alex.  Strom.  1. — Thucyd.  1,  c. 
12,  &c. — Diod.  1,  &lc. —Aristot.  de  Rep.  7, 
c.  16. 

IIeraclIdes,  a  philosopher  of  Heraclea  in 
Pontus,  sometime  disciple  of  Seusippus  and 
Aristotle.  He  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  w  as  carried  into  heaven  the  very  day  of  his 
death,  and  the  more  firmly  to  render  it 
credible,  he  begged  one  of  his  friends  to  put  i 
serpent  in  his  bed.  The  serpent  disappointed 
him,  and  the  noise  which  the  number  of 
visitors  occasioned,  frightened  him  from  the 
bed,  before  the  philosopher  had  expired.  He 
lived  about  535  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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Clo.  7W.  5,  ad.  5.— p*o^.-  — An  his¬ 

torian  of  Pontus  sumamed  Lembus  who 

flourished  B.  C.  17 7. - A  man  who,  after 

the  retreat  of  Dionysius  the  \ounger  from 
Sicily,  raised  cabals  against  Dion  in  whose 
bands  the  sovereign  power  was  lod!?e(p  H.e 
was  put  to  death  by  Dion’s  order.  C.  Nep.in 

Difffi, _ A  youth  of  Syracuse,  in  the  battle 

in  which  Nicias  was  defeated. - A  son  of 

Agatbocles. - A  man  placed  over  a  gar- 

rison  at  Athens  by  DemetW— — A  sophist  of 
Lycia,  who  opened  a  school  at  Smyrna  in  toe 

age  of  the  emperor  Seveius.- - A  painter  of 

Macedonia,  in  the  reign  of  king  Perseus. 

_  .  *  fl*  A _ i  !■,  rvi  o  f  D  IX’ld  1 1  i  , 


An  architect  of  Tarentum,  intimate  wKh  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  He  fled  to  Rhodes  on 
pretence  of  a  quarrel  with  Philip,  and  set  fire 
to  the  Rhodian  fleet.  Polyam.  5. - A  man 

of  Alexandria.  . 

Heb  aclItiis,  a  celebrated  Greek  philo¬ 
sopher  of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  oOO 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  fatliei  s 
name  was  Hyson,  or  Heracion.  Naturally  of 
a  melancholy  disposition,  lie  passed  his  time 
in  a  solitary  and  unsocial  manner,  and  received 
the  appellation  of  the  obscure  philosopher,  and 
the  mourner,  from  his  unconquerable  custom  of 
weeping  at  the  follies,  fralties,  and  vicissitude 
of  human  affairs.  He  employed  his  time  m 
writing  different  treatises,  and  one  particularly, 
in  which  he  supported  that  there  was  a  fatal 
necessity,  and  that  the  world  was  created  from 
fire,  which  he  deemed  a  god  omnipotent 
and  omniscient.  His  opinions  about  the 
origin  of  things  were  adopted  by  the  Stoics, 
and  Hippocrates  entertained  the  same  notions 
of  a  supreme  power.  Heraclitus  deserves  the 
appellation  of  man-hater  for  the  rusticity  with 
which  he  answered  the  polite  invitations  of 
Darius,  king  of  Persia.  To  remove  himself 
totally  from  the  society  of  mankind,  he  retired 

to  the  mountains,  where  for  some  time  lie  fed 

on  grass  in  common  with  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  Such  a  diet  was  soon  productive 
of  a  dropsical  complaint,  and  the  philosopher 
condescended  to  revisit  the  town.  I  lie  enig¬ 
matical  manner  in  which  lie  consumed  the 
physicians  made  his  applications  umntelligi )  e, 
and  he  was  left  to  depend  for  cure  only  upon 
himself.  He  fixed  his  residence  m  a  dunghill, 
in  hopes  that  the  continual  warmth  which 
proceeded  from  it  might  dissipate  the  watery 
accumulation,  and  restore  him  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  former  health.  Such  a  remedy 
proved  ineffectual,  and  the  philosopher  de¬ 
spairing  of  a  cure  by  tlie  application  of  ox- 
dung,  suffered  himself  to  die  m  the  60th  year 
of  his  age.  Some  say  that  lie  was  torn  to 
piece,!  by  dogs.  Diog.  in  vita.  A  Lyric 

poet.-- _ A  writer  of  Halicarnassus,  intimate 

with  Callimachus.  He  was  remarkable  foi 
the  elegance  of  his  style. — —A  native  of 
Lesbos,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Macedonia. 
— . — A  writer  of  Sicyon,  &c.  Plut. 

Hbraclius,  a  river  of  Greece.  Paus.  10, 
0.  37. _ A  brother  of  Constantine,  &c. - 

A  Roiuau  emperor,  &c. 
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Heraa,  a  town  of  Arcadia. - Festivals 

at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno,  who  was  the 
patroness  of  that  city.  They  were  also  ob¬ 
served  by  the  colonies  of  the  Argives  which 
had  been  planted  at  Samos,  and  Angina. 
There  were  always  two  processions  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  without  the  city  walls. 
The  first  was  of  the  men  in  armour,  the  second 
of  the  women,  among  whom  he  priestess,  a 
woman  of  the  first  quality,  was  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  white  oxen.  The  Argives  always 
reckoned  their  years  from  her  priesthood,  as 
the  Athenians  from  their  archons,  or  the  Ro¬ 
mans  from  their  consuls.  When  they  came  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  they  offeied  a 
hecatomb  of  oxen.  Hence  the  saciifice  is 
often  called  tnaroji^ia  and  sometimes  \e\spva, 
from  \tyoc  a  bed,  because  Juno  presided  over 

A  .  .  D  rri _ „  „  fao+l.rol  nf 


marriage,  births,  &c.  There  wras  a  festival  of 


the  same  name  in  Elis,  celebrated  every  mill 
year,  in  which  sixteen  matrons  wove  a  gar¬ 
ment  for  the  goddess. 


-There  were  also 


others  instituted  by  Hippodamia,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  assistance  from  Juno  when  slie  married 
Pelops.  Sixteen  matrons,  each  attended  by  a 
maid,  presided  at  the  celebration. .  lhe  con¬ 
tenders  were  young  virgins,  who  being  divided 
in  classes,  according  to  their  age,  ran  races 
each  in  their  order,  beginning  with  the 
youngest.  1  he  habit  of  all  was  exactly  tlie 
same,  their  hair  w'as  dishevelled,  and  their 
right  shoulder  bare  to  the  breast,  with  coats 
reaching  no  lower  than  the  kuee.  She  ia  ho 
obtained  the  victory  was  rewarded  with  crowns 
of  olives,  and  obtained  a  part  of  the  ox  that 
was  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  was  permitted  to 
dedicate  her  picture  to  the  goddess.  There 
was  also  a  solemn  day  of  mourning  at  Corinth, 
which  bore  the  same  name,  in  commemoration 
of  Medea’s  children,  who  were  buried  m 
Juno’s  temple.  They  had  been  slam  by  the 
Corinthians;  who,  as  it  is  reported,  to  avert 
the  scandal  which  accompanied  so  barbarous  a 
murder,  presented  Euripides  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  write  a  play,  in  which  Medea  is 
represented  as  tlie  murderer  of  her  children. 

- Another  festival  of  the  same  name  at 

Pallene,  with  games  in  which  the  victor  was 

rewarded  with  a  garment. 

Herjeum,  a  temple  and  erove  of  Juno, 

situate  between  Argos  and  Mycenae.  ^ 
town  of  Thrace. 

Herita,  an  inland  town  of  Sicily.  Lie. 

Verr.  2,  c.  64.  1.  3,  c.  o°2.  <  . 

Herbessus,  a  town  of  Sicily,  built  by  a 
Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  colony.  Sil.  14, 
v*  265* 

Herceius,  an  epithet  given  to  Jupiter. 
Herculaneum,  a  town  of  Campania  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  produced  from 
an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79,  in 
the  reign  of  Titus.  After  being  buried  under 
the  lava  for  more  than  1600  years,  this  famous 
city  was  discovered  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  from  the  houses  and  the 
streets,  which  in  great  measure  remain  still 
perfect,  have  been  drawn  busts,  statues. 
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manuscripts,  paintings,  and  utensils,  which  do 
not  a  little  contribute  to  enlarge  our  notions 
concerning  the  ancients,  and  as  it  were  bring 
us  nearer  to  that  time.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Paterc. 
2  c.  16.  ^ 

Hercules,  a  celebrated  hero,  who,  after 
death,  was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  re¬ 
ceived  divine  honours.  According  to  the  an¬ 
cients  there  were  many  persons  of  the  same 
name.  Diodorus  mentions  three,  Cicero  six, 
and  some  authors  extend  the  number  to  no 
less  than  forty-three.  Of  all  these  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  generally  called  the 
Theban,  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  him,  as 
may  easily  be  imagined,  the  actions  of  the 
others  have  been  attributed.  The  birth  of 
Hercules  was  attended  with  many  miraculous 
and  supernatural  events ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  Jupiter,  who  introduced  himself  to  the 
bed  of  Alcmena,  was  employed  for  three  nights 
in  forming  a  child  whom  he  intended  to  be  the 
greatest  hero  the  world  ever  beheld.  [Fid. 
Alcmena.']  Hercules  was  brought  up  at 
Tiryntlius ;  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  at 
Thebes,  and  before  he  had  completed  his 
eight  month,  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  intent  upon 
his  destruction,  sent  two  snakes  to  devour  him. 
The  child,  not  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the 
serpents,  boldly  seized  them  in  both  his 
hands  and  squeezed  them  to  death,  while  his 
brother  Iphiclus  alarmed  the  house  with  his 
frightful  shrieks.  [ Vid .  Iphiclus.]  He  was 
early  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  Castor 
the  son  of  Tyndarus  taught  him  how  to  fight, 
Eurytus  how  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and  arrows, 
Autolycus  to  drive  a  chariot,  Linus  to  play  on 
the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sing.  He,  like  the 
rest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries,  soon 
after  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur  Cliiron, 
and  under  him  he  perfected  and  rendered  him¬ 
self  the  most  valiant  and  accomplished  of  the 
age.  In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  resolved 
to  deliver  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Cithseron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on 
the  flocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  father; 
and  which  laid  wTaste  the  adjacent  country. 
He  went  to  the  court  of  Thespius,  king  of 
Thespis,  who  shared  in  the  general  calamity, 
and  he  received  there  a  tender  treatment,  and 
was  entertained  during  fifty  days.  The  fifty 
daughters  of  the  king  became  all  mothers  by 
Hercules,  during  his  stay  at  Thespis,  and  some 
say  that  it  was  effected  in  one  night.  After 
he  had  destroyed  the  lion  of  mount  Cithaeron, 
he  delivered  his  country  from  the  annual  tri¬ 
bute  of  an  hundred  oxen  which  it  paid  to 
Erginus.  [Fid.  Erginus.]  Such  public  ser¬ 
vices  became  universally  known,  and  Creon, 
who  then  sat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  re¬ 
warded  the  patriotic  deed  of  Hercules,  by 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  en¬ 
trusting  him  with  the  government  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  As  Hercules  by  the  will  of  Jupiter  was 
subjected  to  the  power  of  Eurystheus,  [Fid. 
Eurystheus]^ and  obliged  to  obey  him  in  every 
respect.  Eurystheus  acquainted  with  his  su«- 
cesses  and  rising  power,  ordered  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  Mycenae  and  perform  the  labours  which 
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oy  priority  of  birth  he  was  im powered  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  him.  Hercules  refused,  and  Juno 
to  punish  his  disobedience,  rendered  him  so 
delirious  that  he  killed  his  own  children  by 
Megara,  supposing  them  to  be  the  offspring  of 
Eurystheus.  [Fid.  Megara.]  When  he  re¬ 
covered  the  use  of  his  senses,  lie  was  so  struck 
with  the  misfortunes  which  had  proceeded 
from  his  insanity,  that  he  concealed  himself, 
and  retired  from  the  society  of  men  for  some 
time.  He  afterwards  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  was  told  that  he  must  be  sub¬ 
servient  for  twelve  years  to  the  will  of  Eurys¬ 
theus,  in  compliance  with  the  commands  of 
Jupiter ;  and  that  after  he  had  achieved  the 
most  celebrated  labours  he  should  be  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  the  gods.  So  plain  and  ex¬ 
pressive  an  answer  determined  him  to  go 
to  Mycenae,  and  to  bear  with  fortitude  what¬ 
ever  gods  or  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eurys¬ 
theus  seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected 
to  him,  and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an 
enemy,  commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number 
of  enterprizes  the  most  difficult  and  arduous 
ever  known,  generally  called  the  12  labours 
of  Hercules.  The  favours  of  tine  gods  had 
completely  armed  him  when  he  undertook  his 
labours.  He  had  received  a  coat  of  arms  and 
helmet  from  Minerva,  a  sword  from  Mercury, 
a  horse  from  Neptune,  a  shield  from  Jupiter, 
a  bow  and  arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vul¬ 
can  a  golden  cuirass  and  brazen  buskin,  with 
a  celebrated  club  of  brass  according  to  the 

opinion  of  some  writers. - The  first  labour 

imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus,  was 
to  kill  the  lion  of  Nemaea,  which  ravaged  the 
country  near  Mycenae.  The  hero,  unable  to 
destroy  him  with  his  arrows,  boldly  attacked 
him  with  his  club,  pursued  him  to  his  den,  and 
after  a  close  and  sharp  engagement  he  choked 
him  to  death.  He  carried  the  beast  dead  on 
his  shoulders  to  Mycenae,  and  ever  after 
clothed  himself  with  the  skin.  Eurystheus 
was  so  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  beast, 
and  at  the  courage  of  Hercules,  that  he  or¬ 
dered  him  never  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city 
when  he  returned  from  his  expeditions,  but  to 
wait  for  his  orders  without  the  wralls.  He 
even  made  himself  a  brazen  vessel  into  which 
he  retired  whenever  Hercules  returned. — 
The  second  labour  of  Hercules,  was  to  destroy 
the  Lernman  hydra,  which  had  seven  heads 
according  to  Apollodorus,  fifty  according  to 
Simonides,  and  100  according  to  Diodorus. 
This  celebrated  monster  he  attacked  with  his 
arrows,  and  soon  after  he  came  to  a  close  en¬ 
gagement,  and  by  means  of  his  heavy  club  he 
destroyed  the  heads  of  his  enemy.  But  this 
was  productive  of  no  advantage,  for  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  club, 
immediately  two  sprang  up,  and  the  labour  of 
Hercules  would  have  remained  unfinished,  had 
not  he  commanded  his  friend  Idas  to  burn, 
with  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  head  which  he 
crushed  to  pieces.  This  succeeded,  [Fm. 
Hydra.]  and  Hercules  became  victorious, 
opened  the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  dipped 
his  arrows  in  the  gall  to  rendet  the  wounds 
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which  lie  gave  fatal  and  incurable. - He  was 

ordered  in  hi*  third  labour  to  bring  alive  and 
Unhurt  into  the  presence  of  Eurystheus  a  stag, 
famous  for  its  incredible  swiftness,  its  golden 
noiriiH,  and  brazen  feet.  This  celebrated  animal 
frequented  the  neighbourhood  of  (Enoe,  and 
Hercules  was  employed  for  a  whole  year  in 
continually  pursuing  it,  and  at  last  he  caught 
it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or  according  to 
others,  by  slightly  wounding  it  and  lessening 
-its  swiftnes*.  As  he  returned  victorious,  Diana 
snatched  the  goat  from  him,  and  severely  re¬ 
primanded  him  for  molesting  an  animal  which 
was  sacred  to  her.  Hercules  pleaded  neces¬ 
sity,  and  by  representing  the  commands  of 
Eurvsthens,  he  appeased  the  goddess  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  beast.- - The  fourth  labour  was  to 

bring  alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar  which 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus. 
In  this  expedition  he  destroyed  the  centaur, 

[  Vid.  Centauri ]  and  caught  the  boar  by  closely 
pursuing  him  through  the  deep  snow.  Eurys¬ 
theus  was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar, 
that,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  in 

nis  brazen  vessel  for  some  days. - In  his 

fifth  labour  Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the 
stables  of  Augias,  where  5000  oxen  had  been 

confined  for  many  years.  [  Vid.  Augias.] - - 

For  his  sixth  labour  he  was  ordered  to  kill  the 
carnivorous  birds  which  ravaged  the  country 
near  the  lake  Stymphalis  in  Arcadia.  [  Vid. 

Stymphalis .] - In  his  seventh  labour  he 

brought  alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious 
wild  bull  which  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete. 

- In  his  eight  labour  he  was  employed  in 

obtaining  the  mares  of  Diomedes  which  fed 
upon  human  flesh.  He  killed  Diomedes  and 
gave  him  to  be  eat  by  his  mares  which  he 
brought  to  Eurystheus.  They  were  sent  to 
mount  Olympus  by  the  king  of  Mycenae, 
where  they  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  ; 
ot,  according  to  others,  they  were  consecrated 
to  Jupiter,  and  their  breed  still  existed  in 

the  age  of  Alexander  the  great. - For  his 

ninth  labour,  he  was  commanded  to  obtain 
the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons.  [  Vid. 

Hippolyte .] - In  his  tenth  labour  he  killed 

the  monster  Geryon,  king  of  Gades,  and 
brought  to  Argos  his  numerous  flocks  which  fed 

upon  human  flesh.  [Fid.  Geryon.] - The 

eleventh  labour  was  to  obtain  apples  from  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides.  [Vid.  Hesperides.] 

- The  twelfth  and  last,  and  most  dangerous 

of  his  labours,  was  to  bring  upon  earth  the 
three-headed  dog  Cerberus.  This  was  cheer¬ 
fully  undertaken  by  Hercules,  and  he  descended 
into  hell  by  a  cave  on  mount  Tsenarus.  He 
was  permitted  by  Pluto  to  carry  away  his 
friends  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  who  were 
condemned  to  punishment  in  hell,  and  Cerberus 
also  was  granted  to  his  prayers,  provided  he 
made  use  of  no  arms,  but  only  force  to  drag 
him  away.  Hercules,  as  some  report,  carried 
him  back  to  hell,  after  he  had  brought  him  be¬ 
fore  Eurystheus. - Besides  these  arduous  la¬ 

bours,  which  the  jealousy  of  Eurystheus  im¬ 
posed  upon  him,  he  also  achieved  others  of  his 
own  accord  equally  great  and  celebrated.  [Vid. 
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Cacus,  Antcnis ,  Busiris,  Erix,  &c]  He  accom¬ 
panied  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  before  he  deli¬ 
vered  himself  up  to  the  king  of  Mycenae.  He 
assisted  the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the 
giants,  and  it  was  through  him  alone  that  Jupi¬ 
ter  obtained  a  victory.  [Vid.  Gigantes.]  He 
conquered  Laomedon,  and  pillaged  Iroy.  [Vid. 
Laomedon.]  When  Iole,  the  daughter  of  Eurytus, 
king  of  (Echalia,  of  whom  he  was  deeply  ena¬ 
moured,  was  refused  to  his  entreaties,  he  be¬ 
came  the  prey  of  a  second  fit  of  insanity,  and 
he  murdered  Ipliitus,  the  only  one  of  the  sons 
of  Eurytus  who  favoured  his  addresses  to  Iole. 
[Vid.  Iphitus.]  He  was  some  time  after  puri¬ 
fied  of  the  murder,  and  his  insanity  ceased,  but 
the  gods  persecuted  him  more,  and  he  was  visit¬ 
ed  by  a  disorder  which  obliged  him  to  apply  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldness 
with  which  the  Pythia  received  him  irritated 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  plunder  Apollo’s  tem¬ 
ple,  and  carry  away  the  sacred  tripod.  Apollo 
opposed  him,  and  a  severe  contest  was  begun, 
which  nothing  but  the  interference  of  J upiter 
with  his  thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He 
was  upon  this  told  by  the  oracle,  that  he  must 
be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years  in 
the  most  abject  servitude,  to  recover  from  his 
disorder.  He  complied,  and  Mercury,  by  order 
of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  to  Ompliale,  queen  of 
Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a  slave.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers  ;  and 
Ompliale,  who  was  astonished  at  the  greatness 
of  his  exploits,  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  mar¬ 
ried  him.  Hercules  had  Agelaus,  and  Lam  on, 
according  tc  others,  by  Ompliale,  from  whom 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  descended.  He  be¬ 
came  also  enamoured  of  one  of  Ompliale  s  fe¬ 
male  servants,  by  whom  he  had  Alceus.  After 
he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  slavery,  he 
returned  to  Peloponnesus,  where  he  re-estab¬ 
lished  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  Tindarus,  who 
had  been  expelled  by  Hippocoon.  He  became 
one  of  Dejanira’s  suitors,  and  married  her  after 
he  had  overcome  all  his  rivals.  [Vid.  Achelous.] 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon,  his  father-in- 
law’s  kingdom,  because  he  had  inadvertently 
killed  a  man  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  was 
on  account  of  this  expulsion,  that  lie  was  not 
present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
From  Calydon  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Ceyx, 
king  of  Trachinia.  In  his  way  lie  was  stopped 
by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  where  the 
centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  offer  violence  to 
Dejanira,  under  the  perfidious  pretence  of  con¬ 
veying  her  over  the  rivei.  Hercules  perceived 
the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and  killed  the  centaur, 
who  as  he  expired  gave  her  a  tunic,  which,  as  he 
observed,  had  the  power  of  recalling  a  husband 
from  unlawful  love.  [Vid.  Dejanira.]  Cevx. 
king  of  Trachinia,  received  him  and  his  wile 
with  great  marks  of  friendship,  and  purified  him 
of  the  murder  which  he  had  committed  at  Caly¬ 
don.  Hercules  was  still  mindful  that  he  haa 
once  been  refused  the  hand  of  Iole,  he  therefore 
made  war  against  her  father  Eurytus,  and  killed 
him  with  three  of  his  sons.  Iole  fell  into  tha 
hands  of  her  father’s  murderer,  and  found  tha 
she  was  loved  by  Hercules  us  much  as  before* 
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?die  accompanied  him  on  mount  (Eta,  where  he 
ivua  going  to  raise  an  altar,  and  offer  a  solemn 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As  he  had  not  then  the 
tunic  in  which  he  arrayed  himself  to  offer  a 
tacrifiee,  he  sent  Lichas  to  Dejanira  in  order  to 
provide  himself  a  proper  dress.  Dejanira,  in- 
ormed  of  her  husband’s  tender  attachment  to 
ide^.  sent  him  a  philter,  or  more  probably  the 
unic  which  she  had  received  from  Nessus,  and 
lercnles,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  it  on,  fell  into  a 
.esperate  distemper,  and  found  the  poison  of 
he  Lemaean  hydra  penetrate  through  his  bones. 
Je  attempted  to  pull  off  the  fatal  dress,  but  it 
eras  too  late,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  pains  and 
tortures,  he  inveighed  in  the  most  bitter  impre¬ 
cations  against  the  credulous  Dejanira,  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  Eurystheus,  and  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  Juno.  As  the  distemper  was  incurable,  he 
implored  the  protection  of  Jupiter,  and  gave  his 
bow  and  arrows  to  Philoctetes,  and  erected  a 
large  burning  pile  on  the  top  of  mount  (Eta.  He 
spread  on  the  pile  the  skin  of  the  Nemaean  lion, 
and  laid  himself  down  upon  it  as  on  a  bed,  lean¬ 
ing  his  head  on  his  club.  Philoctetes,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  Paean  or  Hyllus,  was  ordered 
to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  the  hero  saw  himself 
on  a  sudden  surrounded  with  the  flames,  with¬ 
out  betraying  any  marks  of  fear  or  astonishment. 
Jupiter  saw  him  from  heaven,  and  told  to  the 
surrounding  gods,  that  he  would  raise  to  the 
skies  the  immortal  parts  of  a  hero  who  had 
cleared  the  earth  from  so  many  monsters  and  ty¬ 
rants.  The  gods  applauded  Jupiter’s  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  the  burning  pile  was  suddenly  surrounded 
with  a  dark  smoke  ;  and  after  the  mortal  parts 
of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he  was  carried  up 
to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses, 
some  loud  claps  of  thunder  accompanied  his 
elevation  ;  and  his  friends,  unable  to  find  either 
his  bones  or  ashes,  showed  their  gratitude  to 
his  memory,  by  raising  an  altar  where  the  burn¬ 
ing  pile  had  stood.  Mencetius,  the  son  of  Ac¬ 
tor,  off  ered  him  a  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar, 
and  a  goat,  and  enjoined  the  people  of  Opus 
yearly  to  observe  tne  same  religious  ceremonies. 
His  worship  soon  became  as  universal  as  his 
fame  ;  and  Juno,  who  had  once  persecuted  him 
with  such  inveterate  fury,  forgot  her  resentment, 
and  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage. 
Hercules  has  received  many  surnames  and  epi¬ 
thets,  either  from  the  place  where  his  worship 
was  established,  or  from  the  labours  which  he 
achieved.  His  temples  were  numerous  and 
magnificent,  and  his  divinity  revered.  No  dogs  or 
flies  ever  entered  his  temples  at  Rome,  and  that  of 
Cades,  accordingto  Strabo,  was  always  forbidden 
to  women  and  pigs.  The  Phoenicians  offer  quails 
on  his  altars ;  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  he 
presided  over  dreams,  the  sick  and  infirm  were 
sent  to  sleep  in  his  temples,  that  they  might  re¬ 
ceive  in  their  dreams  the  agreeable  presages  of 
their  approaching  recovery.  The  white  poplar 
was  particularly  dedicated  to  his  service.  Her¬ 
cules  is  generally  represented  naked,  with  strong 
and  well-proportioned  limbs  ;  he  is  sometimes 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  Nemajan  lion,  and 
holds  a  knotted  club  in  his  Hand,  on  which  he 
l&ea  leans.  Sometimes  he  appears  crowned 
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with  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  and  holding  the 
horn  of  plenty  under  his  arm.  At  other  timed 
he  is  represented  standing  with  Cupid,  who  in¬ 
solently  breaks  to  pieces  his  arrows  and  hid 
club,  to  intimate  the  passion  of  love  in  the  hero, 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  beaten  and  ridiculed 
by  Omphale,  who  dressed  herself  in  his  armour 
while  he  was  sitting  to  spin  with  her  female 
servants.  The  children  of  Hercules  are  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  labours  and  difficulties  which  he 
underwent ;  and  indeed  they  became  so  power¬ 
ful  soon  after  his  death,  that  they  alone  had  the 
courage  to  invade  all  Peloponnesus.  [  Vid.  He- 
raclidie. ]  He  was  father  of  Deicoon  and  Theri- 
machus,  by  Megara  ;  of  Ctesippus,  by  Astyda- 
mia  ;  of  Palemon,  by  Autonoe  ;  of  Everes,  by 
Parthenope ;  of  Glycisonetes,  Gyneus,  and  Odi- 
tes,  by  Dejanira  ;  of  Tliessalus,  by  Chalciope  ; 
of  Tliestalus,  by  Epicaste  ;  of  Tlepolemus,  by 
Astyoche  ;  of  Agathyrsus,  Gelon,  andScytha.by 
Echidna,  &c.  Such  are  the  most  striking  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  life  of  Hercules,  who  is  said  to 
have  supported  for  a  while  the  weight  of  the 
heavens  upon  his  shoulders.  [Fid.  Atlas.] 
and  to  have  separated  by  the  force  of  his  arm 
the  celebrated  mountains  which  were  after¬ 
wards  called  the  boundaries  of  his  labours. 
[Vid.  Abyla.]  He  is  held  out  by  the  ancients 
as  a  true  pattern  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  as  his 
whole  life  had  been  employed  for  the  common 
benefit  of  mankind,  he  was  deservedly  rewarded 
with  immortality.  His  judicious  choice  of  virtue 
in  preference  to  pleasure,  as  described  by  Xeno¬ 
phon,  is  well  known.  Dwd.  1  &  4. — Cic.  de  N 
D.  1,  &c. — Apollod.  1  &  2. — Pans.  1,  3,  5,  9,  » 
10. — Hesiod,  in  Scut.  Here.  6;c. — Hygin.  fab.  2 
32,  fyc. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  236,  fyc. — Her. 
Amor.  Trist.  &c. — Homer.  II.  8,  Sjc. — Theocrit.  2 
— Eurip.in  Here. — Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  294. — Lu 
3  &  6.  — Apollon .  2. — Dionys.  Hal.  1 . — Sojihocl.  in 
Trachin. — Pint,  in  Amphit. — Senec.  in  Here,  fu- 
rent.  (Et. — Pirn.  4,  c.  6.  1.  11,  §c. — Philostr. 

Icon.  2,  c.  5. — Herod >t.  2,  c.  7. 1.  2,  c.  42,  fyc. — • 
Quint.  Smyrn.  6,  v.  207,  fyc. — Callim.  Hymn .  <n 
Dtan. — Pindar.  Olymp.  od.  3. — Ital.  1,  v.  438. 
— Stat.  2.  Theb.  v.  564. — Mela ,  2,  c.  1 . — Lucian 
Dial. — Lactunt.  de  /k Is.  Pel. — Strab.  3,  fyc. — 

Horat.  Od.  Sat.  &;c. - A  son  of  Alexander 

the  Great. - A  surname  of  the  emperor  Corn- 

modus,  &c. 

Herculeum,  a  promonto-y  in  the  country  of 

the  Brutii. - Fretum,  a  name  given  to  the 

strait  which  forms  a  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

Herculeus,  one  of  Agrippina’s  murderers. 
Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  8. 

Herculeus  Lacus,  a  lake  of  Sicily. 

Herculis  Columns,  two  lofty  mountains, 
situate  one  on  the  most  southern  extremities  of 
Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  part  of  Af¬ 
rica.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients  Abyla 
and  Calpe.  They  are  reckoned  the  boundaries 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  ;  and  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  they  were  joined  together  till 
they  were  severed  by  the  arm  of  the  hero,  and 
a  communication  opened  between  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Atlantic  seas.  Dionys.  Periog. 

HercYna,  a  virgin  who  accompanied  Cared 
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u  ghe  ♦ravelled  over  the  world. - A  met  of 

Bosotia  bore  her  name.  Puns.  9,  c.  39. 

HbrcYnia,  a  celebrated  forest  of  Germany, 
which,  according  to  Caesar,  required  nine  days’ 
journey  to  cross  it ;  and  which,  on  some  parts, 
was  found  without  an)  boundaries,  though  tra¬ 
velled  over  for  sixty  days  successively.  It  con¬ 
tained  the  modern  countries  of  Switzerland,  Ba¬ 
sil,  Spires,  Transylvania,  and  a  great  part  of 
Russia.  In  length  of  time  the  trees  were  rooted 
up  ;  and  when  population  increased,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  was  made  habitable.  Cas.  Belli  G.  6, 
c.  24. — Mela. 

Herdonia,  a  small  town  of  Apulia.  Ital.  1, 

v.  568.  . 

Herdonius,  a  man  put  to  death  by  Tarquin, 
because  he  had  boldly  spoken  against  him  in  an 
assembly,  &c. 

Herea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  an  eminence, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  watered  by  the  Al- 
pheus.  It  was  built  by  Hereus,  the  son  of  Ly- 
caon,  and  was  said  to  produce  a  wine  possessed 
of  such  unusual  properties,  as  to  give  fecundity 
to  women,  and  cause  madness  in  men.  JElian. 

V.  H.  13,  c.  6. — Plin.  14,  c.  18.— Pans.  8,  c. 
24.  —  Ptol.  3,  c.16. 

Herennius  Senecio,  a  Roman  historian  un¬ 
der  Domitian.  Tacit.  Agric.  2,  &c. - An  offi¬ 

cer  of  Sertorius  defeated  by  Pompey,  &c.  Pint. 

- A  centurion  sent  in  pursuit  of  Cicero  by 

Antony.  He  cut  off  the  orator’s  head.  Pint. 

in  Cic. - A  Samnite  general,  &c. - Philo,  a 

Phoenician  who  wrote  a  book  on  Adrian  s 
reign.  He  also  composed  a  treatise  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  concerning  the  choice  of 
books,  &c. 

Hereus,  a  sonofLycaon,  who  founded  a  city 
in  Arcadia,  &c.  Pans.  8,  c.  24. 

Herii.i.us,  a  philosopher  of  Chalcedon,  dis¬ 
ciple  to  Zeno.  Diog. 

Herilus,  a  king  of  Pneneste,  son  of  the 
nymph  Feronia.  As  he  had  three  lives,  he  w’as 
killed  three  times  by  Evander.  Virg.  Mn.  8, 
v.  563. 

IIermachus,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  successor 
and  disciple  of  Epicurus,  B.  C.  267 . 

Hermje,  statues  of  Mercury  in  the  city  of 

Athens.  C.  Nep.  in  Alcib. - Two  youths  wdio 

attended  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  ofTro- 
phonius.  Pans.  9,  c.  39. 

H  ermea,  a  festival  in  Crete,  where  the  mas¬ 
ters  waited  upon  the  servants.  It  was  also 
observed  at  Athens  and  Babylon.  Pans.  8, 
c.  14. 

Herm  aju m ,  a  town  of  Arcadia. - A  promon¬ 

tory  at  the  east  of  Carthage,  the  most  northern 
point  of  all  Africa,  now  Cape  Bon. 

Hermagoras  AtOLlDES,  a  famous  rhetori¬ 
cian,  wrho  came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Augus¬ 
tus. - A  philosopher  of  Amphipolis. - A  fa¬ 

mous  orator  and  philosopher. 

Hermanduri,  a  people  of  Germany. 
Hermanni,  a  people  of  Germany. 
IIermaphr6dItu8,  a  son  of  Venus  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  educated  on  mount  Ida  by  the  Naiades.  At 
the  age  of  15,  he  began  to  travel  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.  When  he  came  to  Caria,  he  bathed 
himself  in  a  fountain,  and  Salmacis,  the  nymph 
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who  presided  over  it,  became  enamoured  of  hiw 
and  attempted  to  seduce  him.  Hermaphrodi- 
tus  continued  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  offers, 
and  Salmacis,  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  force 
what  was  denied  by  prayers,  closely  embraced 
him,  aud  entreated  the  gods  to  make  them  two 
but  one  body.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and 
Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus,  now  two  in  one 
body,  still  preserved  the  characteristics  of  both 
their  sexes.  Hermaphroditus  begged  the  gods 
that  all  who  bathed  in  that  fountain  might  be¬ 
come  effeminate.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  347.  Hygin. 
fab.  271. 

Herm athEna,  a  statue  which  represented 
Mercury  aud  Minerva  in  the  same  body.  This 
statue  was  generally  placed  in  schools  where 
eloquence  and  philosophy  were  taught,  because 
these  two  deities  presided  over  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

HermEa,  a  tyrant  of  Mysia  who  revolted  from 

Artaxerxes  Ochus,  B.  C.  350. - A  general  of 

Antiochus,  &c. 

Hermeias,  anative  of  Metliymna,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Sicily. 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 
Greeks.  [Vid.  Mercnrius.'] - A  famous  gla¬ 
diator.  Martial ,  5,  ep.  25. - -An  Egyptian 

philosopher.  Vid.  Mercurius  Trismegistus. 

HermesiXnax,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Colophon, 
son  of  Agoneus.  He  was  publicly  honoured 

with  a  statue.  Pans.  6,  c.  17. - Anative  of 

Cyprus,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Phrygia. 
Pint. 

IIermIas,  a  Galatian  philosopher  in  the  se¬ 
cond  century.  Ais  iirisio  philosophornm  genii- 
Hum,  was  printed  with  Justin  Martyr’s  works, 
fol.  Paris  1615  and  1636,  and  with  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Tatian,  8vo.  1700. 

HermInius,  a  general  of  the  Hermanni,  &c. 

- A  Roman  who  defended  a  bridge  with 

Codes  against  the  army  of  Porsenna.  Liv.  2, 

c.  10. - A  Trojan  killed  by  Catillus  in  the 

Rutulian  war.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  64-2. 

FIermiOne,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except  Juno, 
honoured  her  nuptials  with  their  presence,  and 
she  received,  as  a  present,  a  rich  veil  and  a 
splendid  necklace  which  had  been  made  by 
Vulcan.  She  was  changed  into  a  serpent  with 
her  husband  Cadmus,  and  placed  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields.  [Vid.  Harmonia.]  Apollod.  3. — 

Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  13. - A  daughter  of  Mene- 

laus  and  Helen.  She  was  privately  promised  ia 
marriage  to  Orestes  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
but  her  father,  ignorant  of  this  pre -engagement, 
gave  her  hand  to  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles, 
whose  services  he  had  experienced  in  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war.  Pyrrhus,  at  his  return  from  Troy, 
carried  home  Hercnione  and  married  her.  Her- 
mione  tenderly  attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes, 
looked  upon  Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  indig¬ 
nation.  According  to  others,  however,  Her- 
mione  received  the  addresses  of  Pyrrhus  with 
pleasure,  and  even  reproached  Andromache,  hi* 
concubine,  with  stealingliis  affections  from  her. 
Her  jealousy  for  Andromache,  according  t* 
some,  induced  her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes, 
and  to  destroy  Pyrrhus.  She  gave  herself  to 
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Orestes  after  this  murder,  and  received  the 
kingdom  of  Sparta  as  a  dowry.  Homer .  Od. 
4.  Kurip.  in  Andr.  et  Orest. — Ovid.  Heroid.  8. — 

Propert.  1. - A  town  of  Argolis  where  Ceres 

had  a  famous  temple.  Strab.  8. — Mela,  2.— 
Paus.  2,  c.  34. 

Hermioni^:,  a  city  near  the  Riphaean  moun¬ 
tains.  Orph.  in  Arg. 

Hermionicus  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 

rgolis  near  Hermione.  Strab.  1  &  8. 

Heumiptus,  a  freed  man,  disciple  of  Philo, 
in  the  i-eign  of  Adrian,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
esteemed.  He  wrote  five  books  upon  dreams. 

‘  A  man  who  accused  Aspasia,  the  mistress 
of  Pericles,  of  impiety  and  prostitution.  Pint. 

A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Smyrna  who 
flourished  B.  C.  710 

Herm ocr axes,  a  general  of  Syracuse, 
against  Nicias  the  Athenian.  His  lenity  to¬ 
wards  the  Athenian  prisoners  was  looked  upon 
as  treacherous.  He  was  banished  from  Sicily 
without  even  a  trial,  and  he  was  murdered  as 
lie  attempted  to  return  back  to  his  country, 

B.  C.  408.  Plat,  in  Nic.  &;c. - A  sophist 

celebrated  for  his  rising  talents.  He  died  in 
the  28th  year  of  his  age,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Severus. - The  father-in-law  of  Dio¬ 
nysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily. - A  Rhodian  em¬ 

ployed  by  Artaxerxes  to  corrupt  the  Grecian 

states.  See - A  sophist,  preceptor  to  Pau- 

sanias  the  murderer  of  Philip.  Diod.  16. 

HermodOrus,  a  Sicilian,  pupil  to  Plato. - 

A  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  is  said  to  have 
assisted,  as  interpreter,  the  Roman  decemvirs 
in  the  composition  of  the  10  tables  of  laws, 
which  had  been  collected  in  Greece.  Cic.  Tusc. 

5,  c.  36. — Plin.  34,  c.  5. - A  native  of  Sala- 

mis,  contemporary  with  Philo  the  Athenian 
architect. - A  poet  who  wrote  a  book  called 

Nojtu/irt. 

HerriqgEnes,  an  architect  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  employed  in  building  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Magnesia.  He  wrote  a  book  upon 

his  profession. - A  rhetorician  in  the  second 

century,  the  best  editions  of  whose  rhetorica  are 
that  of  Sturmius,  3  vols.  12mo.  Argent  1371, 
and  Laurentius  Genev.  1614.  He  died  A.  D. 
161,  and  it  is  said  that  his  body  was  opened, 
and^  his  heart  found  hairy  and  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  size.  At  the  age  of  25,  as  is  reported, 
he  totally  lost  his  memory.  A  lawyer  in  the 

age  of  Dioclesian. - A  musician.  Horat.  1, 

Sat.  3,  v.  129. - A  sophist  of  Tarsus,  of  such 

brilliant  talents,  that  at  the  age  of  15  he  ex¬ 
cited  the  attention  and  gained  the  patronage 
of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus. 

Hermolaus,  a  young  Macedonian  among 
the  attendants  of  Alexander.  As  he  was  one 
day  hunting  with  the  king,  he  k'lled  a  wild 
boar  which  was  coming  towards  him.  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  followed  close  behind  him,  was  so 
disappointed  because  the  beast  had  been 
killed  before  he  could  dart  at  it,  that  he  ordered 
Hermolaus  to  be  severely  whipped.  This 
treatment  irritated  Hermolaus,  and  he  con¬ 
spired  to  take  away  the  king’s  life,  with  others 
wbo  were  displeased  with  the  cruel  treatment 
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he  had  received.  The  plot  was  discovered  by 
one  of  the  conspirators,  and  Alexander  seized 
them  and  asked  what  had  impelled  them  to 
conspire  to  take  his  life.  Hermolaus  answered 
for  the  rest,  and  observed  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  Alexander  to  treat  his  most  faithful  and  at¬ 
tached  friends  like  slaves,  and  to  shed  their 
blood  without  the  least  mercy.  Alexander 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Curt.  8,  c.  6. 

HermotIrius,  a  famous  prophet  of  Clazo- 
menaj.  It  is  said  that  his  soul  separated  itself 
from  his  body,  and  wandered  in  every  part  of 
the  earth  to  explain  futurity,  after  which  it 
returned  again  and  animated  his  frame.  His 
wife  who  wa3  acquainted  with  the  frequent 
absence  of  his  soul,  took  advantage  of  it  and 
burnt  his  body,  as  if  totally  dead,  and  deprived 
the  soul  of  its  natural  receptacle.  Hermotimus 
received  divine  honours  in  a  temple  at  Clazo- 
menae,  into  which  it  was  unlawful  for  women 
to  enter.  Plin.  7,  c.  52,  &c .—Lucian. 

Hermunduri,  a  people  of  Germany,  sub¬ 
dued  by  Aurelius.  They  were  at  the  north  of 
the  Danube,  and  were  considered  by  Tacitus  as 
a  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  but  called  together  with 
the  Suevi,  Hermiones  by  Pliny  4,  c.  14. — Tacit. 
Ann.  13. 

Herrius,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  sands, 
according  to  the  poets,  were  covered  with  gold. 
It  flows  near  Sardes,  and  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Pactolus  and  Hyllus,  after  which  it  falls 
into  the  Aegean  sea.  It  is  now  called  Sarabat. 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  137. — Martial  8,  ep.  78. 

Hernici,  a  people  of  Campania,  celebrated 
for  their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  rising  power 
of  Rome.  Liv.  1,  &c. — Dimys.  Hal.  8. — Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  684. 

Hero,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at  Ses- 
tos,  greatly  enamoured  of  Leander,  a  youth  of 
Abydos.  These  two  lovers  were  so  faithful  to 
one  another,  that  Leander  in  the  night  escaped 
from  the  vigilance  of  his  family,  and  swam 
across  the  Hellespont,  while  Hero  in  Sestos  di¬ 
rected  his  course  by  holding  a  burning  torch  on 
the  top  of  a  high  tower.  After  many  inter¬ 
views  of  mutual  affection  and  tenderness,  Lean¬ 
der  was  drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night  as  he 
attempted  his  usual  course,  and  Hero  in  dispair 
threw  herself  down  from  her  tower,  and  perished 
in  the  sea.  Mnsteus  de  Leand.  et  Hero. — Ovid. 
Heroid. 17  &  18. —  Virg.  G.  3.  v.  238. 

Herodes,  surnamed  the  Great,  followed  the 
interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Antony.  He  was  made  king  of  Juda;a 
by  means  of  Antony,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  lie  was  continued  in  his  power  by  his 
flattery  and  submission  to  Augustus.  He  ren¬ 
dered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty,  and  as  he 
knew  that  the  day  of  his  death  would  become 
a  day  of  mirth  and  festivity,  he  ordered  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  subjects  to  be  confined 
and  murdered  at  the  very  moment  that  he  ex¬ 
pired,  that  every  eye  in  the  kingdom  might  seem 
to  shed  tears  at  the  death  of  Herod.  He  died 
in  the  7 Oth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  43 

years.  Josephus. - Antipas,  a  son  of  Herod 

the  Great,  governor  of  Galilaea,  &c. - Agrippa, 


ft  Jew  intimate  with  the  emperor  Caligula,  &c. 
This  name  was  common  to  many  of  the  Jews. 
Josephus . 

HerodiAnus,  a  Greek  historian  -who  flou¬ 
rished  A.  D.  247.  He  was  born  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  he  was  employed  among  the  officers 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  Pie  wrote  a  Roman 
history  in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  to  Maximinus.  His  style  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  elegant,  but  it  wants  precision,  and  the 
work  too  plainly  betrays  that  the  author  was 
not  a  perfect  master  of  geography.  Pie  is 
accused  of  being  too  partial  to  Maximinus,  and 
too  severe  upon  Alexander  Severus.  His  book 
comprehends  the  history  of  68  or  ^0  years, 
and  he  asserts  that  he  has  been  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  whatever  he  has  written.  I  lie  best 
editions  of  his  history  is  that  of  Politian,  4to, 
Dovan,  1525,  who  afterwards  published  a  very 
valuable  Latin  translation,  and  that  of  Oxford, 
8vo.  1708. 

Herodicus,  a  physician  surnamed  Gymnastic, 

who  flourished  B.  C.  443. - A  grammarian 

surnamed  Crateleus,  B.  C.  123. 

Herodotus,  a  celebrated  historian  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  whose  father’s  name  was  Lyxes,  and 
that  of  his  mother’s  Dryo.  He  fled  to  Samos 
when  his  country  laboured  under  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  and  travelled  over  Egypt, 
Italy,  and  all  Greece.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Halicarnassus,  and  expelled  the  tyrant,  which 
patriotic  deed,  far  from  gaining  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  the  populace,  displeased  and 
irritated  them,  so  that  Herodotus  was  obliged 
to  fly  into  Greece  from  the  public  resentment. 
To  procure  a  lasting  fame  he -publicly  repeated 
at  the  Olympic  games,  the  history  which  lie 
had  composed  in  his  39th  year,  B.  C.  445. 
It  was  received  with  such  universal  applause, 
that  the  name  of  the  nine  Muses  were  unani¬ 
mously  given  to  the  nine  books  into  which  it  is 
divided.  This  celebrated  composition,  which 
has  procured  its  author  the  title  of  father  of 
history,  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Hero¬ 
dotus  is  among  the  historians  what  Homer  is 
among  the  poets,  the  Demosthenes  among  the 
orators.  His  style  abounds  with  elegance,  ease, 
and  sweetness,  and  if  there  is  any  of  the  fabu¬ 
lous  or  incredible,  the  author  candidly  informs 
the  reader  that  it  is  introduced  upon  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  others.  The  work  is  an  history  of 
the  wars  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks, 
from  the  age  of  Cyrus  to  the  battle  of  Mycale 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  besides  this  it 
gives  an  account  of  the  most  celebrated  nations 
in  the  world.  Herodotus  had  written  another 
history  of  Assyria  and  Arabia,  which  is  not 
extant.  The  life  of  Homer,  generally  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  is  supposed  by  some  not  to  be 
the  production  of  his  pen.  Plutarch  has  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  malevolence  towards  the  Greeks  : 
an  imputation  which  can  easily  be  refuted. 
The  two  best  editions  of  this  great  historian 
are  that  of  Wesseling,  fol.  Amsterdam  1  ^53, 
and  that  of  Glasgow,  9  vols.  12mo.  176i.  Jic. 
de  leg.  1.  de  oral,  2. — Dionys •  Hal.  1  •  Quiutil. 

10,  c.  1. — Plut.  de  mal.  Herod. - A  man  who 
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wrote  a  treatise  concerning  Epicurus.  Dbg* 

- =-A  Theban  wrestler  of  Megara,  in  the  uge 

of  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus.  He  wa3  six 
feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  he  ate  generally 
twenty  pounds  of  flesh,  with  bread  in  propor¬ 
tion,  at  each  of  his  meals. 

Heroes,  a  name  which  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  such  as  wrere  born  from  a  god,  or  to 
such  as  had  signalized  themselves  b  •  their 
actions,  and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality  by 
the  service  they  had  rendered  their  country. 
The  heroes  which  Homer  describes,  such  as 
Ajax,  Achilles,  were  of  such  a  prodigious 
strength,  that  they  could  lift  up  and  throw 
stones  wdiich  the  united  force  of  four  or  five 
men  of  his  age  could  not  have  moved.  The 
heroes  wmre  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind  after  death,  and  they  wmre 
invoked  with  much  solemnity.  As  the  altars 
of  the  gods  were  crowded  with  sacrifices  and 
libations,  so  the  heroes  were  often  honoured 
with  a  funeral  solemnity,  in  which  their  great 
exploits  were  enumerated.  The  origin  of  he¬ 
roism  might  proceed  from  the  opinions  of  some 
philosophers,  who  taught  that  the  souls  of 
great  men  wrere  often  raised  to  the  stars,  and 
introduced  among  the  immortal  gods.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  notions  of  the  Stoics,  the  ancient 
heroes  inhabited  a  pure  and  serene  climate, 
situate  above  the  moon. 

IIerOis,  a  festival,  celebrated  every  9th  year 
by  the  Delphians,  in  honour  of  a  heroine. 
J^ere  Vvere  in  the  celebration  a  great  number  of 
my&«,erious  rites,  with  a  representation  of  some¬ 
thing  like  Sernele’s  resurrection. 

Heron,  two  mathematicians,  one  of  whom  is 
called  the  ancient,  and  the  other  the  younger. 
The  former,  who  lived  about  100  year*  before 
Christ,  was  disciple  of  Ctesibius,  and  wrote  a 
curious  book,  translated  into  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  Spiritalium  Liber,  the  only  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Baldus.  Aug.  Find.  1616. - 

HeroopOlis,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Arabic 
gulf. 

HerophIea,  a  Sibyl,  who,  as  some  suppose, 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin.  [  Fid, 
Sibyllae.]  Paus.  10,  c.  12. 

Herophilus,  an  impostor  in  the  reign  of 
J.  Caesar,  who  pretended  to  be.  the  grandson  of 
Marius.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  by 
Caesar,  for  his  seditions,  and  was  afterwards 

strangled  in  prison. - A  Greek  physician, 

about  570  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who  dissected  bodies. 
Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  have  greatly  com¬ 
mended  him. 

Herostratus.  Fid.  Erostratus. 

Herpa,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Herse,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops.  king  of 
Athens,  beloved  by  Mercury.  The  god  die- 
closed  his  love  to  Aglauros,  Herse’s  sister,  i$ 
hopes  of  procuring  an  easy  admission  to  Herse 
but  Aglauros,  through  jealousy,  discovered  tha 
amour.  Mercury  was  so  offended  at  her  be¬ 
haviour,  that  he  struck  her  with  his  caduceud 
and  changed  her  into  a  stone.  Herse  became 
mother  of  Cephalus  by  Mercury,  mid,  after 
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death,  she  received  divine  honours  at  AtliSns. 

Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  5 59,  kc. - A  wife  of  Danus. 

Apollod. 

HersIri  a,  one  of  the  Sabines  carried  away 
by  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the  Con- 
eualia.  She  was  given  and  married  to  Ro¬ 
mulus  ;  and,  being  presented  with  immortality 
by  Juno,  received  divine  honours  under  the 
name  of  Ora.  Liv.  1,  c.  11. — Ovid.  Met.  14, 
v.  832. 

Hertha  and  Herta,  a  goddess  among  the 
Germans,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  earth. 
She  had  a  temple  and  a  chariot  dedicated  to  her 
service  in  a  remote  island,  and  was  supposed 
to  visit  the  earth  at  stated  times,  when  her 
coming  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
joicings  and  festivity.  Tacit,  de  Genu. 

HerUli,  a  savage  nation  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  who  attacked  the  Roman 
power  in  its  decline. 

Hesjenus,  a  mountain  near  Paeonia. 

HesiOdus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  Ascra, 
in  Boeotia.  His  father’s  name  was  Dius,  and 
his  mother’s  Pycimede.  He  lived  in  the  age 
of  Homer,  and  even  obtained  a  poetical  prize  in 
competition  with  him,  according  to  \  arro  and 
Plutarch.  Quintilian,  Pliilostratus,  and  others, 
maintain,  that  Hesiod  lived  before  the  age  of 
Homer;  but  Yal.  Paterculus,  &c.  support  that 
he  flourished  about  100  years  after  him.  He¬ 
siod  is  the  first  who  wrote  a  poem  on  agriculture. 
This  composition  is  called,  The  Works  and  the 
Days;  and,  besides  the  instructions  which  are 
giveu  to  the  cultivator  of  the  field,  the  reader 
is  pleased  to  find  many  moral  reflections  worthy 
of  a  refined  Socrates  or  a  Plato.  His  Theogony 
is  a  miscellaneous  narration  executed  without 
art,  precision,  choice,  judgment,  or  connection, 
yet  it  is  the  more  valuable  for  the  faithful  ac  • 
count  it  gives  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.  His 
Shield  (if  Hercules  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
poem,  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  most  celebrated  heroines  among 
the  ancients.  Hesiod,  without  being  master  of 
the  fire  and  sublimity  of  Homer,  is  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  poetry.  Besides  these  poems  he 
wrote  others,  now  lost.  Pausanias  says,  that 
in  his  age,  Hesiod’s  verses  were  still  written  on 
tablets  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  of  which 
the  poet  was  a  priest.  If  we  believe  Clem. 
Aleiund.  6,  Strom,  the  poet  borrowed  much 
from  Musceus.  One  of  Lucan’s  dialogues 
bears  the  name  of  Hesiod,  and  in  it,  the  poet  is 
introduced  as  speaking  of  himself.  Virgil,  in 
his  Georgies,  has  imitated  the  compositions  of 
Hesiod,  and  taken  his  opera  and  dies  for  model, 
as  he  acknowledges.  Cicero  strongly  commends 
him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial  to  his 
poetry  and  moral  instructions  that  they  ordered 
their  children  to  learn  all  by  heart.  Hesiod 
was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Ganyctor  of  Nau- 
pactum,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Some  dolphins  brought  back  the  body  to  the 
shore,  which  was  immediately  known,  and 
the  murderers  were  discovered  by  the  poet  s 
does,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  If  Hesiod 
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flourished  in  the  age  of  Ilomer,  he  lived  907 
B.  C.  The  best  editions  of  this  poet  are  that 
of  Robinson,  4to.  Oxon.  1737,  that  of  Loesner, 
8vo.  Lips.  l!78,  and  that  of  Parma,  4to.  1785. 
Cic.  Fam.  6,  ep.  18.—  Cans.  9,  c.  3,  kc.— Quin- 
til.  10,  c.  1. —  Paterc. —  Varro. — Pint,  de  7,  Sep. 
de  A  nim.  Sag. 

Hesione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy,  by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Sca- 
mander.  It  having  fallen  to  her  lot  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  sea-monster,  to  whom  the  Trojans 
yearly  presented  a  marrigeable  virgin,  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  resentment  of  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
whom  Laomedon  had  offended,  Hercules  pro¬ 
mised  to  deliver  her,  provided  he  received  as  a 
reward  six  beautiful  horses.  Laomedon  con¬ 
sented,  and  Hercules  attacked  the  monster  just 
as  he  was  going  to  devour  Hesione,  and  he 
killed  him  with  his  club.  Laomedon,  however, 
refused  to  reward  the  hero’s  services,  and  Her¬ 
cules,  incensed  at  his  treachery,  besieged  Troy, 
and  put  the  king  and  all  his  family  to  the  sword, 
except  Podarces,  or  Priam,  who  had  advised 
his  father  to  give  the  promised  horses  to  his 
sister’s  deliverer.  The  conqueror  gave  Hesione 
in  marriage  to  his  friend  Telamon,  who  had 
assisted  him  during  the  war,  and  he  established 
Priam  upon  his  father’s  throne.  The  removal 
of  Hesione  to  Greece  proved  at  last  fatal  to  th3 
Trojans,  and  Priam,  who  remembered  with  in¬ 
dignation  that  his  sister  had  been  forcibly  given 
to  a  foreigner,  sent  his  son  Paris  to  Greece  to 
reclaim  the  possessions  of  Hesione,  or  more 
probably  to  revenge  his  injuries  upon  the 
Greeks  by  carrying  away  Helen,  which  gave 
rise,  soon  after,  r'  the  Trojan  war.  Lycophron 
mentions,  that  Hercules  threw  himself  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  into  the  mouth  of  the  mon¬ 
ster  to  which  Hesione  was  exposed,  and  that 
he  tore  his  belly  to  pieces,  and  came  out  safe, 
only  with  the  loss  of  his  hair,  after  a  confine¬ 
ment  of  three  days.  Homer.  11.  5. — Apollod.  2, 

c.  5,  kc.—Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  212. - The  wife 

of  Nauplius. 

Hesperia,  a  large  island  of  Africa,  once  the 

residence  of  the  Ainazons.  Diod.  3.- - A  name 

common  both  to  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is  derived 
from  Hesper  or  Vesper,  the  setting  sun,  or  the 
evening,  whence  the  Greeks  called  Italy,  Hes¬ 
peria,  because  it  was  situate  at  the  setting  sun, 
or  in  the  west.  The  same  name  for  similar 
reasons,  was  applied  to  Spain  by  the  Latins. 
Virg.  Ailn.  1,  v.  634,  kc. — Horat.  1,  od.  36. 
—A  daughter  of  the  Cebrenus.  Ovid.  Met . 
Ill,  v.  769. 

HespErIdes,  three  celebrated  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Hesperus.  Apollodorus  mentions 
four,  JEg\e,  Erythia,  Vesta,  and  Arethusa ;  and 
Diodorus  confounds  them  with  the  Atlantides, 
and  supposes  that  they  were  the  same  number. 
They  were  appointed  to  guard  the  golden 
apples  which  J  uno  gave  to  .1  upiter  on  the  day 
of  their  nuptials,  and  the  place  of  their  resi¬ 
dence  placed  beyond  the  ocean  by  Hesiod,  is 
more  universally  believed  to  be  near  mount 
Atlas  in  Africa,  according  to  Apollodoiua. 
This  celebrated  place  or  garden  abounded  with 
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fruits  of  th*  most  delicious  kind,  and  was  care¬ 
fully  guarded  by  a  dreadful  dragon  which  never 
slept.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules 
to  procure  some  of  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  hero,  ignorant  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  this  celebrated  garden,  applied  to  the 
aymphs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po  for 
information,  and  was  told  that  Nereu*,  the  god 
of  the  sea,  if  properly  managed,  [  Vid.  Nereus.] 
would  direct  him  in  his  pursuits.  Hercules 
leized  Nereus  as  he  was  asleep,  and  the  sea- 
god,  unable  to  escape  from  his  grasp,  answered 
all  the  questions  which  he  proposed.  Some 
•ay  that  Nereus  sent  Hercules  to  Prometheus, 
•nd  that  from  him  he  received  all  his  informa¬ 
tion.  When  Hercules  came  into  Africa,  he 
repaired  to  Atlas,  and  demanded  of  him  three 
>f  the  golden  apples.  Atlas  unloaded  himself, 
and  placed  the  burden  of  the  heavens  on  the 
ahoulders  of  Hercules,  while  he  went  in  quest 
»f  the  apples.  At  his  return,  Hercules  ex¬ 
pressed  his  wish  to  ease  his  burden  by  putting 
•omething  on  his  head,  and,  when  Atlas  assisted 
him  to  remove  his  "\nconvenience,  Hercules  art¬ 
fully  left  the  buraen,  and  seized  the  apples, 
which  Atlas  had  thrown  on  the  ground.  Ac- 
:ording  to  other  accounts,  Hercules  gathered 
the  apples  himself,  without  the  assistance  of 
Atlas,  and  he  previously  killed  the  watchful 
dragon  which  kept  the  tree.  These  apples 
were  brought  to  Eurystheus,  and  afterwards 
carried  back  by  Minerva  into  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  as  they  could  be  preserved  in 
no  other  place.  Hercules  is  sometimes  repre¬ 
sented  gathering  the  apples,  and  the  dragon 
which  guarded  the  tree  appears  bowing  down 
his  head  as  having  received  a  mortal  wound. 
This  monster,  as  it  is  supposed,  was  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Typhon,  and  it  had  a  hundred  heads 
and  as  many  voices.  This  number,  however, 
is  reduced  by  some  to  only  one  head.  Those  \ 
that  attempt  to  explain  mythology,  observe, 
that  the  Hesperides  were  certain  persons  who 
had  an  immense  number  of  flocks,  and  that  the 
ambiguous  word  j arj\ov,  which  signifies  an  apple 
and  a  sheep,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Met. 
4,  v.  637,  &c.  1.  9,  v.  90. — Hygin.  fab.  30. — 
Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Hesiod.  Theng.  v.  215,  &c. 

Hespekis.  Vid.  Hesperus. 

Hesperitib,  a  country  of  Africa.  Diod.  4. 

HespErus,  a  son  of  Japetus,  orotlierto  Atlas. 
He  came  to  Italy,  and  the  country  received  the 
*ame  of  Hesperia  from  him,  according  to  some 
accounts.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Hesperis, 
who  married  Atlas,  and  became  mother  of  seven 
daughters,  called  Atlantides  or  Hesperides. 

Diod.  4. - The  name  of  Hesperus  was  also 

applied  to  the  planet  Venus,  when  it  appeared 
after  the  setting  of  the  sun,-  It  was  called 
Phosphorus  or  Lucifer  when  it  preceded  the 
•un.  Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  2. — Senec.  de  Hippol. 

Hestia,  one  of  the  Hesperides.  Apollod. 

Hestia:  a,  a  town  of  Euboea. 

Hesus,  a  deity  among  the  Gauls,  the  same 
M  the  Mars  of  the  Romans.  Lucan.  1,  v. 
445, 
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Hesychia,  a  daughter  of  Theaph*.  Apollod. 

Hesychius,  the  author  of  a  Greek  lexicon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  3d  century ;  a  valuable 
work,  which  has  been  learnedly  edited  by  Al  ¬ 
bert,  2  vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1746. 

Hetriculum,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutii.  Liv.  30,  c.  19. 

HktrUria  &  Etruria,  a  celebrated  country 
of  Italy,  at  the  west  of  the  Tyber.  It  originally 
contained  twelre  different  nations,  which  had 
each  their  respective  monarch.  Their  names 
were  Veientes,  Clusini,  Perusini,  Cortonenses, 
Arretini,  Vetuloni,  Volaterrani,  Rusellani,  Vols- 
cinii,  Tarquinii,  Falisci,  and  Caeretani.  The 
inhabitants  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
superstition,  and  strict  confidence  in  omens, 
dreams,  auguries,  &.c.  They  ail  proved  power¬ 
ful  and  resolute  enemies  to  the  rising  empire  of 
the  Romans,  and  were  conquered  only  after 
much  effusion  of  blood.  Plin.  3,*c.  5. — Strab.  5. 
— Plat,  in  Rom. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Heurippa,  a  surname  of  Diana. 

HexafYi.um,  a  certain  eminence  at  Syracuse. 
Liv.  24,  c.  21. 

Hibernia  &  Hybernia,  a  large  island  »t 
the  west  of  Britain,  now  called  Ireland.  Some 
of  the  ancients  have  called  it  lbernia,  Juvema, 
&c.  Juv.  2,  v.  160. — Strab.  4. — Orpheus.— 
Aristot. 

Hibrildes,  an  Athenian  general.  Dionys . 
Hal.  7. 

Hicetaon,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  brother  to 

Priam,  &c.  Homer.  II.  3. - The  father  of 

Thymoetes,  who  came  to  Iraly  with  ASneas. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  1 23. 

HicEtas,  a  philosopher  of  Syracuse,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  stationary.  Diog.  in 
Phil. - A  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Vid.  Icetas. 

Hiempsai.,  a  king  of  Numidia,  See.  Pint. 

Hiera,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  married  l’ele- 

phus,  king  of  Mysia. - The  mother  of  Pandarua 

and  Bitias,  by  Alcanor.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  673. - ■ 

One  of  the  JEolian  islands.  Paus.  10,  c.  11. 

Hierapolis,  a  town  of  S^ria. - Another 

of  Phrygia. - Another  of  Crete. 

HiErax,  a  youth  who  awoke  Argos  to  inform 
him  that  Mercury  was  stealing  Io.  Mercury 
killed  him,  and  changed  him  into  a  bird  of  prey* 

Apollod.  2,  c.  1. - Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 

and  brother  to  Seleucus,  received  the  surname 

of  Hierax.  Justin  37,  c.  3. - An  Egyptian 

philosopher  in  the  third  century. 

Hieiiichus,  (untis)  the  name  of  Jericho  in 
the  holy  land,  called  the  city  of  palm-trees, 
from  its  abounding  in  dates.  Plin.  5,  c.  14/ — 
Tacit.  H.  5,  c.  6. 

HiEro  1st,  a  king  of  Syracuse,  after  hit 
brother  Gelon,  who  rendered  himself  odious  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  his  cruelty  and 
avarice.  He  made  war  against  Theron  the 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and  took  llimera.  He 
obtained  three  different  crowns  at  the  Olympic 
games,  two  in  horse-races,  and  one  at  a  chariot- 
race.  Pindar  lias  celebrated  him  as  being  vic¬ 
torious  at  Olympia.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  the  conversation  of  Simonides,  Epichar- 
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mus,  Pindar,  &e.  softened  in  some  measure  the 
roughness  of  I  is  morals,  and  rendered  him  the 
patron  of  learning,  genius,  and  merit.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  18  years,  B.  C.  467/  leaving 
the  crown  to  his  brother  Thrasybulus,  wlio  dis¬ 
graced  himself  by  his  vices  and  tyranny.  Diod. 
11. - 1'he  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Sy¬ 

racuse,  was  descended  from  Gelon.  He  was 
unanimously  elected  king  by  all  the  states  of 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  appointed  t6  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  joined 
his  enemies  in  besieging  Messana,  which  had 
surrendered  to  the  Romans,  but  he  was  beaten 
by  Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  consul,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was 
soon  blocked  up.  Seeing  all  hopes  of  victory 
lost,  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
proved  so  faithful  to  his  engagements  during 
the  fifty-nine  years  of  his  reign,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  never  had  a  more  firm,  or  more  attached 
ally.  He  died  in  the  94  .h  year  of  his  age, 
about  225  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  universally  regretted,  and  all  the  Sicilians 
showed,  by  their  lamentations,  that  they  had 
lost  a  common  father  and  friend.  He  liberally 
patronized  the  learned,  and  employed  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  Archimedes  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  wrote  a  book  on  agriculture,  now  lost.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Hieronymus.  JElian.  V.  H.  4, 

8. —  Justin.23,  c.  4. — Flor.  2,  c.2. — Liv.  16. - 

An  Athenian,  intimate  with  Nicias  the  general. 
Flat,  in  Nic. - A  Parthian.  &c,  Tacit. 

Hierocefia,  an  island  near  Paphos  in 
Cyprus. 

Hier&cles,  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians 
under  Dioclesian,  wrho  pretended  to  find  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  Scripture,  and  preferred  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  Thyaneus  to  those  of  Christ.  His  writings 

were  refuted  by  Lactantius  and  Eusebius. - 

A  platonic  philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  wrote  a  book  on  providence  and  fate, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Pliotius ; 
a  commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythago¬ 
ras  ;  and  facetious  moral  verses.  He  flourished 
A.  D.  485.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Asheton 

and  Warren,  8vo.  London,  1742. - A  general 

in  the  interest  of  Demetrius.  Polycen.  5. - 

A  governor  of  Bithynia  and  Alexandria,  under 

Dioclesian.-. - An  officer.  Vid.  Heliogaba- 

lus. 

HierodUlum,  a  town  of  Libya. 

HieronIca  lex,  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
to  settle  the  quantity  of  corn,  the  price  and 
time  of  receiving  it  between  the  farmers  of 
Sicily,  and  the  collectors  of  the  corn  tax  at 
Rome.  This  law,  on  account  of  its  justice  and 
candour,  was  continued  by  the  Romans,  when 
they  became  masters  of  Sicily, 

Hieronymus,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  or  grandfather  Hiero,  when 
only  fifteen  years  old.  He  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty,  oppression,  and  de¬ 
bauchery.  He  abjured  the  alliance  of  Rome, 
which  Iliero  had  enjoyed  with  so  much  honour 
and  advantage.  He  was  assassinated,  and  all 
Ins  lamily  was  overwhelmed  in  his  fall,  and 

totally  extirpated,  B.C.  214. - An  historian 
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»f  Rhodes,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  actions 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  by  whom  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  over  Boeotia,  B.C.  254.  Pltit.  in  Deni. 

- An  Athenian  set  over  the  fleet,  while  Co- 

non  went  to  the  king  of  Persia. - A  Christian 

writer,  commouly  called  St.  Jerome,  bom  in 
Pannonia,  and  distinguished  for  his  zeal  against 
heretics.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  &c.  a  Latin  ver¬ 
sion,  known  by  the  name  of  Vulgate,  polemical 
treatises,  and  an  account  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
before  him.  Of  his  works,  which  are  replete 
with  lively  animation,  sublimity,  and  erudition, 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Vallarsius,  fol. 
Verona’,  1734  to  1740,  10  vols.  Jerome  died 

A.  D.  420,  in  his  80th  year. 

HierophIlus,  a  Greek  physician.  He  in¬ 
structed  his  daughter  Agnodice  in  the  art  of 
midwifery,  &c.  Vid.  Agnodice. 

HierosolYma,  a  celebrated  city  of  Palestine, 
the  capital  of  Judiea,  taken  by  Pompey,  who, 
on  that  account  is  sumamed  Hierosolymarius. 
Titus  also  took  it  and  destroyed  it  the  8th  of 
September,  A.  D.  70.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  2. 

Hignatia  via,  a  large  road  which  led  from 
the  Ionian  sea  to  the  Hellespont,  across  Mace¬ 
donia,  about  530  miles.  Strab.  7. 

Hi  lari  a,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Phi- 
lodice.  As  she  and  her  sister  Phoebe  were 
going  to  marry  their  cousins  Lynceus  and  Idas, 
they  were  carried  away  by  Castor  and  Pollux, 
who  married  them.  Hilaria  had  Anagon  by 
Castor.  Pans.  2,  c.  22.  1.  3,  c.  19. - Festi¬ 

vals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods. 

Hilariijs,  a  bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  France, 
who  wrote  several  treatises,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  on  the  Trinity,  in  twelve  books  The 
only  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks, 
fol.  Paris,  1693.  Hilary  died  A.  D.  372,  in  his 
80th  year. 

HilleviOnes,  a  people  of  Scandinavia. 
Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Himella,  now  Aia,  a  small  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  714. 

HimEra,  a  city  of  Sicily,  built  by  the  people 
of  Zancle,  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians 

240  years  after.  Strab.  6. - There  were  two 

rivers  of  Sicily  of  the  same  name.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  Eurotas.  Strab.  6. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
— Polyb. 

Himilco,  a  Carthaginian  sent  to  explore 

the  western  parts  of  Europe.  Fest.  Avien. - 

A  son  of  Amilcar,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in 
Sicily.  He  died,  with  his  army,  by  a  plague* 

B.  C.  398.  Justin.  19,  c.  2. 

Hipfag&ras,  a  man  who  wrote  an  account 

of  the  republic  of  Carthage. 

Hippalcimus,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippo- 
damia,  who  was  among  the  Argonauts. 

Hippalus,  the  first  who  sailed  in  open  sea 
from  Arabia  to  India.  Arrian,  in  perip. 

IIipparchia,  a  woman  in  Alexander’s  age, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Crates,  the  Cynic 
philosopher,  because  she  had  heard  him  dis¬ 
course.  She  married  him,  though  lie  at  first 


disdained  her  addresses,  and  represented  his 
poverty  and  meanness.  She  was  so  attached 
to  him  that  she  was  his  constant  companion, 
and  was  not  ashamed  publicly  to  gratify  his 
impurest  desires.  She  wrote  some  things,  now 
lost.  Vid.  Cratee. 

Hipparchus,  a  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  with  his 
Brother  Hippias.  He  patronized  some  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  age,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  for  his  fondness  for  literature.  The  seduc¬ 
tion  of  a  sister  of  Harmodius  raised  him  many 
■enemies,  and  he  was  at  last  assassinated  by  a 
desperate  band  of  conspirators,  with  Harmodius 

and  Aristogiton  at  tlieir  head,  B.C.  513. - 

One  of  Antony’s  freed  men. - The  first  per¬ 

son  who  was  banished  by  ostracism  at  Athens. 
- The  father  of  Asclepiades. - A  mathe¬ 
matician  and  astronomer  of  Nicasa,  who  pub¬ 
lished  different  treatises  and  observations  upon 
the  stars,  and  was  the  first  who,  after  Thales 
and  Sulpicius  Callus,  found  out  the  exact  time 
of  eclipses,  of  which  he  made  a  calculation  for 
600  years.  He  published  an  account  of  the 
stars,  to  which  he  gave  a  name,  and  which  he 
numbered  and  ably  divided  into  different  classes ; 

and  died  B.C.  125.  Plin.  2,  c.  26,  &c. - An 

Athenian  who  conspired  against  Heraclides, 
who  kept  Athens  for  Demetrius,  &c.  Polycen. 
5. 

HipparInus,  a  son  of  Dionysius,  who 
ejected  Callipus  from  Syracuse,  and  seized  the 
sovereign  power  for  twenty-seven  years.  Polycen. 
5. - -The  father  of  Dion. 

Hipparion,  one  of  Dion’s  sons. 

Hippasus,  a  son  of  Ceyx,  who  assisted  Her¬ 
cules  against  Eurytus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. - A 

pupil  of  Pythagoras.  Diog. - A  centaur,  killed 

at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid .  Met.  12, 

v.  352. - An  illegitimate  son  of  Priam.  Hygm. 

fab.  90. 

Hippeus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Hercules  by 
a  daughter  of  Tliestius.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

Hippi,  four  small  islands  near  Erytlrrae. 

Hippia,  a  lascivious  woman,  &c.  Juv.  6, 
v.  82. 

Hippia,  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in 
want  of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games  he  boasted  that  he  was  master  of  all 
the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts  ;  and  he  said 
that  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak, 
and  shoes,  which  he  then  wore,  were  all  the 

work  of  his  own  hands.  Cic.  de  orat.  3. - A 

son  of  Pisistratus,  who  became  tyrant  of  Athens 
after  the  death  of  his  Ifather,  with  his  brother 
Hipparchus.  He  was  willing  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  assassi¬ 
nated,  and  for  this  violent  measure  he  was 
driven  from  his  country.  He  fled  to  king  Da¬ 
rius  in  Persia,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  fighting  against  the  Athenians,  B.C. 
490.  He  had  five  children  by  Myrrhine,  the 
daughter  of  Callias.  Herodot .  O.—Thucyd.  7. 

Hippis,  an  historian  and  poet  of  Khegium, 
in  tlrn  reign  of  Xerxes.  jElian.  8.  H.  An.  c.  33. 

Hlp?ius,  a  surname  of  Neptune. 

Hippo,  a  daughter  of  Scedasus,  who,  upon 
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being  ravished  by  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta, 
killed  herself,  cursing  the  city  that  gave  birth 

to  such  .men.  Vaus.  9,  c.  13. - A  celebrated 

town  o!  Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Ital.  3, 

v.  252. - Strabo,  17,  says  that  there  are  two 

of  the  same  name  in  Africa. 

Hippobotes,  a  large  meadow  near  the  Cas¬ 
pian  sea,  where  50,000  horses  could  graze. 

Hippobotus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  com¬ 
posed  a  treatise  on  philosophers.  Diog.  in  Pyth. 

Hippocentauri,  a  race  of  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  Thessaly.  Vid.  Centauri. 

Hippocoon,  a  son  of  CEbalus,  brother  to 
Tyndarus.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Hercules, 
because  he  had  driven  his  brother  from  the 
kingdom  of  Lacedaemon.  He  was  at  the  chace 
of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Diod.  4. — Apollod.  2» 
c.  &c.  1.  3,  c.  10. — Paus.  Lacon. — Ovid.  Met.  8, 

v.  314. - A  friend  of  ^Eneas,  son  of  Hyrtacus, 

who  distinguished  himself  in  the  funeral  games 
of  Sicily.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  492,  &c. 

Hippocorystes,  a  son  of  JEgyptus. — Of 
Hippocoon.  Apollod. 

Hippocrates,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Cos, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  studied  physic,  in 
which  his  grandfather  Nebrus  was  so  eminently 
distinguished  ;  and  he  improved  himself  by 
reading  the  tablets  in  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
where  each  individual  had  written  down  the 
diseases  under  which  he  had  laboured,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  had  recovered.  He  deli¬ 
vered  Athens  from  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
he  was  publicly  rewarded  with  a  golden  crown, 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  the 
initiation  at  the  grand  festivals.  Skilful  ana 
diligent  in  his  profession,  he  openly  declareu 
the  measures  which  he  had  taken  to  cure  a 
disease,  and  candidly  confesses  that  of  42  pa¬ 
tients  which  were  entrusted  to  his  care,  only  17 
had  recovered,  and  the  rest  had  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  distemper  in  spite  of  his  medical  applica¬ 
tions.  He  devoted  all  his  time  for  the  service 
of  his  country  ;  and  when  Artaxerxes  invited 
him,  even  by  force  of  arms  to  come  to  his  court, 
Hippocrates  firmly  and  modestly  answered,  that 
he  was  bom  to  serve  his  countrymen,  and  not 
a  foreigner.  He  enjoyed  the  rewards  which  his 
well  directed  labours  claimed,  and,  while  he 
Jived  in  the  greatest  popularity,  he  was  care¬ 
fully  employed  in  observing  the  symptoms  and 
the  growth  of  every  disorder,  and,  from  his  ju¬ 
dicious  remarks,  succeeding  physicians  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  valuable  advantages.  The  ex¬ 
periments  which  he  had  tried  upon  the  human 
frame  increasing  his  knowledge,  and,  from  his 
consummate  observations,  he  knew  how  to  mo¬ 
derate  Iris  own  life  as  well  as  to  prescribe  to 
others.  He  died  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C.  361,  free  from  all  disorders  of  the  mind 
and  body  ;  and,  after  death,  lie  received  the 
same  honours  which  were  paid  to  Hercules. 
His  writings,  few  of  which  remain,  have  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  epithet  of  divine,  and  show  that 
he  was  the  Homer  of  his  profession.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Galen,  his  opinion  is  as  lespectable  as 
the  voice  of  an  oracle.  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  at  the  advice  of  Democritus,  though  he 
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was  a  Dorian.  His  memory  is  still  venerated 
at  Cos,  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  island 
Shew  a  small  house,  which  Hippocrates,  as  they 
mention,  once  inhabited.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Faesius,  Genev.  fol.  1657  ; 
of  Linden,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1665 ;  and  that 
of  Mackius,  2  vols.  fol.  Viennee,  1743.  His 
treatises,  especially  the  Aphaiisms,  have  been 
published  separately.  Plin.  7,  c.  37. — Cic.de 
orat.  3.— —An  Athenian  general  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war.  Plut. - A  mathematician. 

- An  officer  of  Chalcedon,  killed  by  A!ci- 

biftdes.  Plut.  in  Ale. - A  Syracusan  de¬ 
feated  by  Marcellus. - The  father  of  Pisis- 

tratus. - A  tyrant  of  Gela. 

Hippocratia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Nep¬ 
tune  in  Arcadia. 

HippocrEne,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia,  near 
mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  first 
rose  from  the  ground,  when  struck  by  the  feet 
of  the  horse  Pegasus,  whence  the  name  i7T7row 
Kptjvrj,  the  horse’ s  fountain.  Ovid.  5,  Met.  v.  256. 

HippOdamas,  a  son  of  the  Achelous, — of 
Priam.  Apollod. 

Hipp&dame  and  HippodamIa,  a  daughter 
of  CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  father,  who 
was  either  enamoured  of  her  himself,  or  afraid 
lest  he  should  perish  by  one  of  his  daughter’s 
children,  according  to  an  oracle,  refused  to 
marry  her  only  to  him  who  could  overcome 
him  in  a  chariot  race.  As  the  beauty  of  Hip- 
podamia  was  greatly  celebrated,  many  courted 
her  and  accepted  her  father’s  conditions, 
though  death  attended  a  defeat.  Thirteen  had 
already  been  conquered,  and  laid  down  their 
lives  when  Pelops  came  to  Lydia.  Pelops 
previously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of 
CEnomaus,  and  ensured  himself  the  victory. 
In  the  race,  CEnomaus  mounted  on  a  broken 
chariot,  which  the  corrupted  Myrtilus  had  pur¬ 
posely  provided  for  him,  was  easily  overcome, 
and  was  killed  in  the  course ;  and  Pelops  mar¬ 
ried  Hippodamia,  and  avenged  the  death  of 
CEnomaus,  by  throwing  into  the  sea  the  per¬ 
fidious  Myrtilus,  who  claimed  for  the  reward  of 
his  treachery,  the  favour  which  Hippodamia 
could  grant  only  to  her  husband.  Hippodamia 
became  mother  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  and  it 
is  said  that  she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of 
her  father,  which  her  guilty  correspondence 
with  Pelops  and  Myrtilus  had  occasioned. 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  7. — Hygin.  fab.  84. — Pam.  5,  c. 

14,  &c. — Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Hernid.  8  &  17. - 

A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.  She 
married  Piritlious,  the  king  of  the  Lapithae. 
The  festivity  which  prevailed  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage,  was  interrupted  by  the  attempts  of 
Eurytus  to  offer  her  violence.  [Fid.  Piritlious .] 

Ovid.  Met.  12. —  p  ut.  in  Thes. - A  daughter 

of  Danaus.  Apollod. - A  priestess  of  Achil¬ 
les,  daughter  of  Brises. - A  daughter  of  An- 

chises,  who  married  Alcathous.  Homer.  II. 
13. 

HippOdAmvs,  a  man  of  Miletus,  who  settled 
a  republic  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
mivernment.  Aristot.  2.  Polit. 

HifpodIcx,  one  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod. 
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Hippodromus,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Id. - 

A  Thessalian,  who  succeeded  in  a  school  at 

Athens,  in  the  age  of  M.  Antony.  Philostr. - 

A  place  where  horses  wrere  exhibited.  Martini. 
12,  ep.  50. 

HippOla,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Pau*. 

2,  c.  25. 

Hippolochu8,  asm  of  Bellerophon,  father 

to  Glaucus.  Homer.  11.  6. - A  son  of  Anti- 

machus,  slain  in  the  Trojan  war.  Id.  11. 

HippOlYte,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  given 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules,  who  had 
conquered  her  and  taken  away  her|girdle,  by 
order  of  Eurystheus.  [Fid  Hercules.']  She  had 
a  son  by  Theseus,  called  Hippolytus.  Plut.  in 

Thes. — Propert.  4,  el.  3. - The  wife  of  Acas- 

tus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  who  was  in 
exile  at  her  husband’s  court.  She  accused  him 
of  incontinence,  and  of  attempts  upon  her  vir¬ 
tue,  before  Acastus,  only  because  he  refused  to 
gratify  her  desires.  She  is  also  called  Asty- 

ochia.  [Fid.  Acastus.] - A  daughter  of  Cre- 

theus.  Apollod. 

Hippolytus,  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hippo- 
lyte,  famous  for  his  virtues  and  his  misfortunes. 
His  step-mother  Phaedra  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  when  he  refused  to  pollute  his  father's 
bed,  she  accused  him  of  offering  violence  to 
her  person,  before  Theseus.  Her  accusation 
was  readily  believed,  and  Theseus  entreated 
Neptune  severely  to  punish  the  incontinence  of 
hi3  son.  Hippolytus  fled  from  the  resentment 
of  his  father,  and,  as  he  pursued  his  way  along 
the  sea-shore,  his  horses  were  so  frightened  at 
the  noise  of  sea-calves,  which  Neptune  had 
purposely  sent  there,  that  they  ran  among  the 
rocks  till  his  chariot  was  broken  and  his  body 
tom  to  pieces.  Temples  were  raised  to  his 
memory,  particularly  at  Troezene,  where  he  re  ¬ 
ceived  divine  honours.  According  to  some  ac¬ 
counts,  Diana  restored  him  to  life.  Ovid.  Fast. 

3,  v.  268.  Mel.  15,  v.  469. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 

761,  &c. - A  son  of  a  king  of  Sicyon,  greatly 

beloved  by  Apollo.  Plut.  inNum. - A  giant, 

killed  by  Mercury. - A  son  of  A£gyptus. 

Apollod.  1  &  2. - A  Christian  writer  in  the 

third  century,  whose  works  have  been  edited 
by  Fabricius,  Hamb.  fol.  1716. 

HippOmachus,  a  musician  who  severely  re¬ 
buked  one  of  his  pupils,  because  he  was  praised 
by  the  multitude,  and  observed,  that  it  was  the 
greatest  proof  of  his  ignorance.  AElian.  2,  Vt 
H.  c.  6. 

HippOmEdon,  a  son  of  Nisimaclius  and  My- 
thidice,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who 
went  against  Thebes.  He  was  killed  by  Is- 
marus,  son  of  Acastus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  6. — Paus. 
2,  c.  36. 

HippOmEnfs,  an  Athenian  archon  who  ex¬ 
posed  his  daughter  Limone  to  be  devoured  by 
horses,  because  guilty  of  adultery.  Ovid,  in 

lb.  459. - A  son  of  Macareus  and  Merope, 

who  married  Atalanta,  [ Vid .  Atalanta.]  with 
the  assistance  of  Venus.  These  two  fond  lo¬ 
vers  were  changed  into  lions  by  Cybele,  whose 
temple  they  had  profaned  in  their  impatience  to 
consummate  their  nuptials.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  f. 
585,  &c. - The  father  of  Megareus. 
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HiproMOLGi,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Dionys 
Pereig. 

Hippon  and  Hippo,  a  town  of  Africa. 
HippOna,  a  goddess  who  presided  over 
horses.  Her  statues  were  placed  in  horses’ 
stables.  Juv.  8,  v.  157. 

Hipponax,  a  Greek  poet,  horn  at  Ephesus, 
540  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  culti¬ 
vated  the  same  satirical  poetry  as  Archilochus, 
and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  or 
vigour  of  his  lines.  His  satirical  raillery  obliged 
him  to  fly  from  Ephesus.  As  he  was  naturally 
deformed,  two  brothers,  Buphalus  and  An- 
therm  us,  made  a  statue  of  him,  which,  by  the 
deformity  of  its  features,  exposed  the  poet  to 
universal  ridicule.  Hipponax  resolved  to  re¬ 
venge  the  injury,  and  he  wrote  such  bitter  in¬ 
vectives  and  satirical  lampoons  against  them, 
that  they  hanged  themselves  in  despair.  Cic. 

ad  fatnil.  7,  ep.  24. 

Hippon iates,  a  bay  in  the  country  of  the 

Brutii. 

Hipp5nium,  a  city  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutii,  where  Agatliocles  built  a  dock.  Strab. 

Hifponous,  the  father  of  Periboea  and  Ca- 
paneus.  He  was  killed  by  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter  before  the  walls  of  Thebes.  Apollod.  1, 

c.  8.  1.  3,  c.  1. - The  first  name  of  Bellero- 

phon. - A  son  of  Priam. 

Hippopodes,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  have 
horses’  feet.  Dionys.  Perieg. 

Hippostatus,  a  favourite  of  Lais. 

HippOTAdes,  a  patronymic  of  iEolus, 
grandson  of  Hippotas,  by  Segesta,  as  also  of 
Amastrus,  his  son,  who  was  killed  in  the  Rutu- 
lian  war.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  674. — Ovid .  Met. 
11 ,  v.  43  f. 

Hippotas  or  Hippotes,  a  Trojan  prince, 
changed  into  a  river.  [  Vid .  Crinisus.] 

Hippothoe,  a  daughter  of  Mestor  and  Lysi- 
dice,  carried  away  to  the  islands  called  Echi- 
nades  by  Neptune,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 

named  Taphius.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. - One  of 

the  Nereides.  Id.  1,  c.  2. - A  daughter  of 

Pelias.  Id. 
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Hippus,  a  xlver  foiling  into  the  Pliasia. 
Hipsides,  a  Macedonian,  &c.  Curt.  7,  Q» 


Hippothoon,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Alope, 
daughter  of  Cercyon,  exposed  in  the  woods  by 
his  mother,  that  her  amours  with  the  god 
might  be  concealed  from  her  father.  Her 
shame  was  discovered,  and  her  father  ordered 
her  to  be  put  to  death.  Neptune  changed  her 
into  a  fountain,  and  the  child  was  preserved  by 
mares,  whence  his  name.  Hygin.  fab.  187. — 
Pans.  1,  c.  38. 

Hippothoon tis,  one  of  the  12  Athenian 
tribes,  which  received  its  name  from  Hippo¬ 
thoon. 

HippOthour,  a  son  of  Lethus,  killed  by 
Ajax  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2  &  17. 

- A  son  of  Priam.  Apollod.  3,  c.  12. - A 

son  of  A^gyptus.  Id. - One  of  the  hunters 

of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  307. 

HjppOtion,  a  prince  who  assisted  the  Tro 
jans,  and  was  killed  by  Merion.  Homer.  II.  13 
&  14. 

Hrrrums,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Mela,  2, 

c.f 
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Hira,  a  maritime  town  of  Peloponnesus. 
Homer.  II.  12. 

Hirpini,  a  people  of  the  Samnites. 

Q.  Hirpinus,  a  Roman,  to  whom  Horace  de¬ 
dicated  his  2,  od.  11,  and  also  his  1,  ep.  16. 

Hirtus,  a  debauched  fellow,  &c.  Juv.  10, 
v.  222.  .  . 

Hirtia  lex  de  magistratibus,  by  A.  Hirtius. 

It  required  that  none  of  Pompey’s  adherents 
should  be  raised  to  any  office  or  dignity  in  the 
state.  , 

Hirtius  Aulus,  a  consul  with  Pansa,  who 
assisted  Brutus  when  besieged  at  Mutina  by 
Antony.  They  defeated  Antony,  but  were 

both  killed  in  battle.  Suet,  in  Aug.  10. - An 

historian  to  whom  the  eighth  book  of  Caesar’s 
history  of  the  Gallic  wars,  as  also  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  Spanish  wars,  is  attributed. 
The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  Caesar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries.  The  author,  who  was  Caesar  s 
friend,  and  Cicero’s  pupil,  is  supposed  to  be  no 
other  than  the  consul  of  that  name. 

Hisbon,  a  Rutulian,  killed  by  Pallas.  Virg. 
AEn.  10,  v.  384. 

Hispania  or  Hispanic,  a  large  country  of 
Europe,  separated  from  Gaul  by  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  and  bounded  on  every  other  side  by 
the  sea,  long  subject  to  the  power  of  Carthage. 
The  Romans  became  sole  masters  of  it  at  the 
end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  divided  at 
first  into  citerior  and  ulterior,  which  last  was 
afterwards  separated  into  Butica  and  Lusitania, 
by  Augustus.  The  Hispania  citerior  was  also 
called  Tarraamensis.  The  inhabitants  were  na¬ 
turally  warlike,  and  they  often  destroyed  a  life 
which  was  become  useless,  and  even  burden¬ 
some,  by  its  infirmities.  Spain  was  famous  for 
its  rich  mines  of  silver,  which  employed  40,000 
workmen,  and  daily  yielded  to  the  Romans  no 
less  than  20,000  drachms.  It  gave  birth  to 
Quintilian,  Lucan,  Seneca,  &c.  Justin.  44. — 
Strab.  3.— Mela,  2,  c.  6.—Plin.  3,  c.  1  & 
20. 

Hispellum,  a  town  of  Umbria. 

Hispo,  a  noted  debauchee,  &c.  Juv.  2,  ▼. 
50. 

Hispulla,  a  lascivious  woman.  Juv.  6,  v. 
74. 

Histaspes,  a  relation  of  Darius  III,  killed 
in  a  battle,  &c.  Curt.  4,  c.  4. 

Hister  Pacuvius,  a  man  distinguished  as 
much  by  his  vices  as  his  immense  riches.  Juv. 
2,  v.  58. 

Histijea,  a  city  of  Euboea,  anciently  called 
Talantia.  It  was  near  the  promontory  called 
Ceneum. 

Histi«a,  a  city  of  Euboea.  Horn.  II.  2. 
Histixotis,  a  country  of  Thessaly,  situate 
below  mount  Olympus  and  mount  Ossa,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Doris,  from  Dorus  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  and  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi. 
The  Pelasgi  were  driven  from  the  country  by 
the  Cadmeans,  and  these  last  were  also  dis¬ 
possessed  by  the  Perrhaebeans,  who  gave  to 
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Sieir  newly  acquired  possessions  the  name  of 
rhstiieotia,  or  Kitireotis,  from  Estirna,  or  His- 
Jia;a  a  town  of  Eubaea,  which  they  had  then 
ately  destroyed,  and  whose  inhabitants  they 
carried  to  Thessaly  with  them.  Strab. — Hero- 
dot.  4.  A  small  country  of  Euboea,  of  which 
Histiaea,  or  Estiaea  was  the  capital. 

Histi/f.us,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  ex- 
the  Greeks  to  take  up  arms  against  Per¬ 
sia.  Herodoi,  .5,  &c. - -An  historian  of  Mi¬ 

letus. 

Histria.  [ Vid .  Istria.] 

Hod i us,  a  herald  in  the  Trojan  wrar. 

HouOcron,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia. 

HomErus,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  profane  writers.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  known,  though 
some  suppose  it  to  be  about  168  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  or,  according  to  others,  160 
years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Paterculus,  he  flourished  968 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  or  884,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  who  supposes  him  to  be  con¬ 
temporary  with  Hesiod.  The  Arundelian  mar¬ 
bles  fix  his  era  907  years  before  Christ,  and 
make  him  also  contemporory  with  Hesiod. 
Ibis  diversity  of  opinions  proves  the  antiquity 
of  Homer ;  and  the  uncertainty  prevails  also 
concerning  the  place  of  his  nativity ;  no  less 
than  seven  illustrious  cities  disputed  the  right 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  greatest  of  poets, 
as  it  is  well  expressed  in  these  lines  : — • 

Smyrna,  Chtos,  Colophon,  Salamli,  Rhodos,  Ar¬ 
gos,  Athena’, 

Orbis  de  patria  certat,  Hamere,  taa. 

He  was  called  Melesigenes,  because  supposed 
to  be  bom  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Meles. 
There  prevailed  a  report  that  he  had  established 
a  school  at  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ; 
and,  indeed,  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  still 
glory  in  showing  to  travellers  the  seats  where  the 
venerable  mas  er  and  his  pupils  sat  in  the  hollow 
of  a  rock,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
the  modern  capital  of  the  island.  These  diffi¬ 
culties  and  doubts  have  not  been  removed, 
though  Aristotle,  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and 
others  have  emp’oyed  their  pen  in  writing  his 
life.  In  his  two  celebrated  poems  called  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Homer  has  displayed  the 
most  consummate  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  rendered  himself  immortal  by  the 
sublimity,  the  lire,  sweetness,  and  elegance  of 
his  poetry.  He  deserves  a  greater  share  of 
admiration  when  we  consider  that  he  wrote 
without  a  model,  and  that  none  of  his  poetical 
imitators  have  been  able  to  surpass,  or  per¬ 
haps,  to  equal  their  great  master.  If  there 
are  any  faults  found  in  his  poetrv,  they  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
not  to  him;  and  we  must  observe,  that  the 
world  is  indebted  to  Homer  for  his  happy 
successor  Virgil.  In  his  Iliad,  Homer  has 
described  the  resentment  of  Achilles,  and  its 
fatal  consequences  in  the  Grecian  army  before 
the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  Odyssey,  the  poet 
has  for  his  subject  the  return  of  Ulysses  into 
iris  country,  with  the  many  misfortunes  which 
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attended  his  voyage  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 
1  hese  two  poems  ure  divided  into  24  books, 
the  same  number  as  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  and  though  the  Iliad  claims  an  un¬ 
contested  superiority  over  the  Odyssey,  yet  the 
same  force,  the  same  sublimity  and  elegance, 
prevail,  though  divested  of  its  more  powerful 
fire  ;  and  Longinus,  the  most  refined  of  critics, 
compares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-day,  and  the 
Odyssey  to  the  setting  sun,  and  observes,  that 
the  latter  still  preserves  its  original  splendour 
and  majesty,  though  deprived  of  its  meridian 
heat.  The  poetry  of  Homer  was  so  universally 
admired  that,  in  ancient  times,  every  man  of 
learning  could  repeat  with  facility  any  passage 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a 
sufficient  authority  to  settle  disputed  boun¬ 
daries,  or  to  support  any  argument.  The 
poems  of  Homer  are  the  compositions  of  a  man 
who  travelled  and  examined  with  the  most 
critical  accuracy  whatever  deserved  notice  and 
claimed  attention.  Modern  travellers  are  as¬ 
tonished  to  see  the  different  scenes  which  the 
pen  of  Homer  described  about  3000  years  ago, 
still  existing  in  the  same  unvaried  form,  and 
the  sailor  who  steers  his  course  along  the 
/Egean,  sees  all  the  promontories  and  rocks 
which  appeared  to  Nestor  and  Menelaus, 
when  they  returned  victorious  from  the  Trojan 
war.  I  he  ancients  had  such  veneration  for 
Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  temples  and 
altars  to  him,  but  offered  sacrifices,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  him  as  a  god.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chios  celebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  in 
his  honour,  and  medals  were  struck,  which  re¬ 
presented  him  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  his 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  inhabitants  of  Cos, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  boasted  that  Homer  was 
buried  in  their  island;  and  the  Cyprians 
claimed  the  same  honour,  and  said  that  he 
was  born  of  Themisto,  a  female  native  of 
Cyprus.  Alexander  was  so  fond  of  Homer, 
that  he  generally  placed  his  compositions 
uuder  his  pillow,  with  his  sword ;  and  he 
carefully  deposited  the  Iliad  in  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  valuable  caskets  of  Darius, 
observing,  tha'  the  most  perfect  work  of  human 
genius  ought  to  be  preserved  in  a  box  the  most 
valuable  and  precious  in  the  world.  It  is 
said,  that  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  was 
the  first  who  collected  and  arranged  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  in  the  manner  in  which  they  now 
appear  to  us,  and  that  it  is  to  the  well  directed 
pursuits  of  Lycurgus  that  we  are  indebted  for 
their  preservation.  Many  of  the  ancients 
have  written  the  life  of  Homer,  yet  their  en¬ 
quiries  and  labours  have  not  much  contributed 
to  prove  the  native  place,  the  parentage,  and 
connexions  of  a  man  whom  some  have  re¬ 
presented  as  deprived  of  sight.  Besides  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Homer  wrote,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some  authors,  a  poem  upon 
Amphiarus’  expedition  against  Thebes,  be- 
sipes  the  Phocis,  th*  Cercopes,  the  small  Iliad, 
the  Epicichilides  and  the  Batrachomyomachia 
and  many  hymns  to  some  of  the  gods.  The 
merit  of  originality  is  taken  very  improperly, 
perhaps,  from  Homer,  bv  those,  who  suppose 
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with  Clemens  Alex,  6  Strom,  that  be  borrowed 
from  Orpheus,  or  that,  according  to  SmJas, 
\rMe  Ctrrinnus]  he  took  his  plan  of  the  Iliad 
from  Corinnus,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  on  the 
Tioiau  war,  at  the  very  time  the  Greeks, 
be-ieoed  that  famed  city.  Agathon,  an  ancient 
painter  according  to  /Elian,  represented  the 
merit  of  the  poet  in  a  manner  as  bold  as  it  is 
indelicate.  Homer  was  represented  as 
vomiting,  and  all  other  poets  as  swallowing 
what  he  ejected.  Of  the  numerous  com¬ 
mentaries  published  on  Homer,  that  of  Eu¬ 
stathius,  bishop  of  Thessalomca,  is  by  far  the 

most  extensive  and  erudite.  rlhe  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  found  to  be  Barnes's,  2  vo Is.  4to. 
Cantab.  1711  ;  that  of  Glasgow,  2  vols.  fol. 
1758;  that  of  Berglerus,  2  vols.  12mo.  Amst. 
1707  ;  that  of  Hr.  Clarke.cf  the  Iliad,  2  vols.  4to. 
1729,  and  of  the  Odyssey,  1740;  and  that  of 
Oxford,  5  vols.  8vo.  1780,  containing  the 
scholia,  hymns,  and  an  index.  Herodot.  2,  c. 
53. — Theocrit.  1 6.—Anstot.  Poet,- -Strah.— Dio. 
Chrys.  33.—Orat.—  Paus.  2,  9,  10 .—/Ieltodor 
3.— Mian.  V.  H.  13.— VaL  Max.  8,  c.  8. 
Quintil.  1,  8.  10,  12.— Paterc.l,  c.5.—Dionys. 

Hal.— Plat,  in  Alex.  &c. - One  of  the  Greek 

poets  called  Pleiades,  born  at  Hierapolis  B.  U. 
263.  He  wrote  45  tragedies,  all  lost. 


There  were  seven  other  poets,  of  inferior  note, 

who  bore  the  name  of  Homer. . 

Homole,  a  lofty  mountain  of  lhessaly. 

Virg.  JEn,  7,  v.  675.  _ 

HomOlea,  a  mountain  of  Magnesia. 
Homolifpus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Xan- 
this.  Apollod. 

Homoloides,  one  of  the  seven  gates  of 
Thebes.  Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  252. 

Homonadenses,  a  people  of  Cilicia. 
HonOrius,  an  emperor  of  the  western  em¬ 
pire  of  Home,  who  succeeded  his  father  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  Great,  with  his  brother  Arcadius. 
He  was  neither  bold  nor  vicious,  but  he  was  of 
a  modest  and  timid  disposition,  unfit  for  en¬ 
terprise,  and  fearful  of  danger.  He  conquered 
his  enemies  by  means  of  his  generals,  and 
suffered  himself  and  his  people  to  be  governed 
by  ministers  who  took  advantage  of  their  im¬ 
perial  master’s  indolence  and  inactivity.  He 
died  of  a  dropsy  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age, 
15th  of  August,  A.  H.  423.  He  left  no  issue 
though  he  manied  two  wives.  Under  him  and 
his  brother  the  Homan  power  was  divided  into 
two  different  empires.  The  successors  of 
Honorius,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Home, 
were  called  the  emperors  of  the  west,  and  the 
successors  of  Arcadius,  who  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Constantinople,  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  emperors  of  the  eastern  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  This  division  of  power  proved  fatal  to 
both  empires,  and  they  soon  looked  upon  one 
another  with  indifference,  contempt,  and 
jealousy. 

Hora,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  supposed  to  be 
Hersilio,  who  married  Romulus.  She  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  beauty.  Ovid.  Met. 

14,  c.  851. 

11  or  a  cit  si,  a  people  near  Ulyricum. 
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Horapoixo,  a  Greek  write*  whose  age  is 
unknown.  His  Hieroglyphica,  a  curious  and 
entertaining  book,  had  been  edited  by  Corn, 
de  Pauw\  4to.  Ultraj.  1727. 

Hora:,  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Eu- 
nomia,  Dice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the  same 
as  the  seasons  who  presided  over  the  spring, 
summer,  and  winter,  and  were  represented  by 
the  poets  as  opening  the  gates  of  heaven  and 
of  Olympus.  Horner.  II,  5* — Pans.  5.  Hesiod. 
Th.00 

Horatia,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed 
by  her  brother,  for  mourning  the  death  of  the 
Curiatii.  Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  20. 

HorAtius  Cocles.  Vid.  Codes.  Q. 
Flaccus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  Yenusia. 
His  father  was  a  freed-man,  and,  though  poor 
in  his  circumstances,  he  liberally  educated  his 
son,  and  sent  him  to  learn  philosophy  at 
Athens ;  after  he  had  received  the  lessons  of 
the  best  masters  at  Home.  Horace  followed 
Brutus  from  Athens,  and  the  timidity  which  he 
betrayed  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  so  effectuahy 
discouraged  him,  that  lie  for  ever  abandoned 
the  profession  of  arms,  and,  at  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  applied  himself  to  cultivate  poetry. 
His  p#ing  talents  claimed  the  attention  of 
Virdl  and  Varius,  who  recommended  him  to 
the  care  of  -  Mecaenas  and  Augustus,  the  most 
celebrated  patrons  of  literature.  Under  the 
fostering  patronage  of  the  emperor  and  of  his 
minister,  Horace  gave  himself  up  to  indolence 
and  refined  pleasure.  He  was  a  follower  of 
Epicurus,  and  while  he  liberally  indulged  Lis 
appetites,  he  neglected  the  calls  of  ambition, 
and  never  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  tide  of  popularity  or  public  employ¬ 
ments.  He  even  refused  to  become  the 
secretary  of  Augustus,  and  the  emperor  was 
not  offended  at  his  refusal.  He  lived  at  the 
tables  of  his  illustrious  patrons  as  if  he  were  m 
his  own  house,  and  Augustus,  while  at  Ins 
meal,  sat  with  Virgil  at  his  right  hand,  and 
Horace  at  his  left,  often  ridiculed  the  short 
breath  of  the  former,  and  the  watery  eyes  of 
the  latter,  by  observing  that  he  sat  between 
tears  and  sighs,  Ego  sum  inter'  suspiria  et 
lacrymas .  Horace  was  warm  in  his  friendship, 
and,  if  ever  atoy  ill-judged  reflection  had 
caused  offence,  the  poet  immediately  made 
every  concession  which  could  effect  a  re 
conciliation,  and  not  destroy  the  good  purposes 
of  friendly  society.  Horace  died  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  8.  His  gaiety  wa a 
suitable  to  the  liveliness  and  dissipation  of  a 
court ,  and  his  familiar  intimacy  with  Me- 
camas  has  induced  some  to  believe  that  the 
death  of  Horace  was  violent,  and  that  he 
hastened  himself  out  of  the  world  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  friend.  The  17th  ode  of  his  second 
book,  which  was  written  during  the  last  ill¬ 
ness  of  Mecaenas,  is  too  serious  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  poetical  rhapsody  and  effusion, 
and,  indeed,  the  poet  survived  his  patron  only 
three  weeks,  and  ordered  his  bones  to  e 
|  buried  near  those  of  his  friend.  He  left  all 
*  his  possessions  to  Augustus. 


The  poetry  of 


HO 

Horace,  ao  much  commended  for  its  elegance 
and  sweetness,  is  deservedly  censured  for  the 
licentious  expressions  and  indelicate  thoughts 
winch  he  too  frequently  introduces.  In  his 
odes  he  has  imitated  Pindar  and  Anacreon  ; 
and,  if  he  has  confessed  himself  to  be  inferior  to 
the  former,  he  has  shown  that  he  bears  the 
palm  over  the  latter  by  his  more  ingenious  and 
refined  sentiments,  by  the  ease  and  melody  of 
ms  expressions,  and  by  the  pleasing  variety  of 
his  numbers.  In  his  satires  and  epistles, 
Horace  displays  much  wit,  and  much  satirical 
humour,  without  much  poetry,  and  his  style, 
simple  and  unadorned,  differs  little  fron 
prosaical  composition.  In  his  art  of  poetry  he 
has  shown  much  taste  and  judgment,  and  has 
rendered,  in  Latin  hexameters,  what  Aristotle 
had,  some  ages  before,  delivered  to  his  pupils 
m  Greek  prose.  The  poet  gives  judicious 
rules  and  useful  precepts  to  the  most  powerful 
and  opulent  citizens  of  Rome,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  peace  and  enjoyment,  wished  to 
cultivate  poetry  and  court  the  muses.  The 
best  editions  of  Horace  will  be  found  to  be 
that  of  Basil,  fol.  1580,  illustrated  by  eighty 
commentators ;  that  of  Baxter,  edited”  by 
Gesner,  8vo.  Lips.  1752  ;  and  that  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  12mo.  1744.  Suet,  in  Aug.— Ovid.  Trist. 

4,  ei.  10,  v.  49. - 'Three  brave  Romans,  born 

at  the  same  birth,  who  fought  against  the 
three  Curiatii,  about  667  years  before  Christ. 
Ibis  celebrated  fight  was  fought  between  the 
hostile  camps  of  the  people  of  Alba  and  Rome, 
ana  on  their  success  depended  the  victory! 
-.t.  the  first  attack  two  of  the  Iloratii  were 
killed,  and  the  only  surviving  one,  by  joining 
artifice  to  valour,  obtained  an  honourable 
trophy  :  by  pretending  to  fly  from  the  field  of 
battle,  he  easily  separated  his  antagonists,  and, 
in  attacking  them  one  by  one,  he  was  enabled 
to  conquer  them  all.  As  he  returned  victorious 
to  Rome,  his  sister  reproached  him  with  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to  whom  she  was 
promised  in  marriage.  He  was  incensed  at 
the  rebuke,  and  killed  his  sister.  This  violence 
raised  lie  indignation  of  the  people  ;  he  was 
tried  and  capitally  condemned.  His  eminent 
services,  however,  pleaded  in  his  favour  ;  the 
sentence  of  death  was  exchanged  for  a  more 
moderate  but  more  ignominious  punishment, 
and  he  was  only  compelled  to  pass  under  the 
yoke.  A  trophy  was  raised  in  the  Roman 
lorum,  on  which  he  suspended  the  spoils  of 

the  conquered  Curiatii.  Liv.  1,  c.  24,  &c. _ 

Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  3. - -A  Roman  consul, 

who  defeated  the  Sabines. - A  consul.,  who 


HO 

fought  with  another  private  soldier  In  sight  of 
the  whole  army  of  Alexander.  Curt.  9,  c.  7. 

Hortensia,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  whose  elo¬ 
quence  she  had  inherited  in  the  most  eminent 
degree.  When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged 
14,0°0  women  to  give,  upon  oath,  an  account 
of  their  possessions,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  state,  Hortensia  undertook  to  plead  their 
cause,  and  was  so  successful  in  her  attempt 
that  1,000  of  her  female  fellow-sufferers  es¬ 
caped  from  the  avarice  of  the  triumvirate. 
Veil.  Max.  8,  c.  3. 

Hortensia  lex,  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the 
dictator,  A.  U.  C.  867.  It  ordered  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  people  to  pay  implicit 
obedience  to  whatever  was  enacted  by  the 
commons.  The  nobility,  before  this  law  was 
enacted,  had  claimed  an  absolute  exemption. 

Houta,  or  Hortinum,  a  town  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Par  and  the 
Tiber.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  716. 

Q.  Hortensius,  a  celebrated  orator,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
in  the  Roman  forum,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
iis  friend  and  successor  Cicero,  speaks  with 
great  eulogium  of  his  oratorical  powers,  and 
mentions  the  uncommon  extent  of  his  memory. 

he  affected  actions  of  Hortensius  at  the  bar, 
procured  him  the  ridiculous  surname  of  Diony- 
sta>  a  celebrated  stage-dancer  at  that  time.  lie 
was  pnetor  and  consul,  and  died  fifty  years  be- 
ore  Christ,  in  his  63d  year.  His  orations  are 
not  extant.  Quintilian  mentions  them  as  un¬ 
deserving  the  great  commendations  which  Ci¬ 
cero  had  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them.  Hor¬ 
tensius  was  very  rich,  and  not  less  than  10,000 
casks  of  Arvisian  wine  were  found  in  his  cellar 
after  his  death.  He  had  written  pieces  of 
amorous  poetry,  and  annals,  all  lost.  Cic.  in 
Brut,  ad  Attic,  de  Or  at.  fyc. —  Varro  de  R.  R.  3, 
c#  5-  Corbio,  a  grandson  of  the  orator  of 
the  same  name,  famous  for  his  lasciviousness. 

•A  rich  Roman,  who  asked  the  elder  Cato 
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dedicated  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Horcias,  the  general  of  3,000  Macedo 
mans,  who  revolted  from  Antigonus  in  Cap¬ 
padocia.  Polyttn.  4.  r 

Hokmisdas,  a  name  which  some  of  the 
Persian  kings  bore  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
emperors 

Horesti,  a  people  of  Britain,  supposed  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  Eskdale  now  in  Scotland. 
Taeit.  Ag.  38. 

Horratus,  a  Macedonian  soldier,  who 
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his  Wife,  to  procreate  children.  Cato  gave  his 
wife  to  his  friend,  and  took  her  again  after  his 
death.  This  behaviour  of  Cato  was  highly 
censured  at  Rome  ;  and  it  was  observed,  that 
Cato  s  wife  had  entered  the  house  of  Horten- 
sius  very  poor,  but  that  she  returned  to  the  bed 
'  of  Cato  in  the  greatest  opulence.  Pint,  in  Cat. 

-A  Roman,  slain  by  Antony  on  his  brother  s 
tomb.  Id. - A  praetor,  who  gave  up  Macedo¬ 
nia  to  Brutus.  Id. - One  of  Sylla’s  lieute¬ 
nants.  Id. - A  Roman,  the  first  who  intro¬ 

duced  the  eating  of  peacocks  at  Rome.  This 

Tvaa  of-  l _  i  « 
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was  at  the  feast  he  gave  when  he  was  created 
augur. 

HortOn a,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  confines  of 
the  .Equi.  Liv.  3,  c.  30. 

Horus,  a  son  of  Isis,  one  of  the  deities  of 

the  Egyptians. - A  king  of  Assyria. 

Hostilia  lex  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  583. 
3y  it,  such  as  were  among  the  enemies  of  the 
republic,  or  absent  when  the  state  required  their 
assistance,  were  guilty  of  rapine. 

Hostilia,  a  large  town  on  the  Po.  Taeil. 
Ann.  2,  c.  40. 


IIostivs  Hostilius,  a  warlike  Roman,  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  crown  of  boughs  by  Romulus,  for 
his  intrepid  behaviour  in  a  battle.  Dionvs.  Hal. 

- A  consul. - A  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of 

t.  Caesar. 

Hyacinthia,  an  annual  solemnity  at  Amy- 
clae,  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinthus  and 
Apollo.  It  continued  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  the  grief  of  the  people  was  so  great 
for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  they  did  not 
adorn  their  hair  with  garlands  during  their  fes¬ 
tivals,  nor  eat  bread,  but  fed  only  upon  swett- 
meats.  They  did  not  even  sing  paeans  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Apollo,  or  observe  any  of  the  solemni¬ 
ties  which  were  usual  at  other  sacrifices.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  festival,  there  were  a 
number  of  different  exhibitions.  Youths,  with 
their  garments  girt  about  them,  entertained  the 
spectators  by  playing  sometimes  upon  the  flute, 
or  upon  the  harp,  and  by  singing  anapestic ! 
songs,  in  loud  echoing  voices  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  Others  passed  across  the  theatre 
mounted  upon  horses  richly  adorned,  and  at 
the  same  time,  choirs  of  young  men  came  upon 
the  stage  singing  their  uncouth  rustic  songs, 
and  accompanied  by  persons  who  danced  at  the 
sound  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  custom.  Some  virgins  were 
also  introduced  in  chariots  of  wood,  covered  at 
the  top,  and  magnificently  adorned.  Others 
appeared  in  race-chariots.  Ihe  city  began  then 
to  be  filled  with  joy,  and  immense  numbers  of 
victims  were  offered  on  the  altars  of  Apollo,  and 
the  votaries  liberally  entertained  their  friends 
and  slaves.  During  this  latter  part  of  the  fes¬ 
tivity,  all  were  eager  to  be  present  at  the  games, 
and  the  city  was  almost  desolate,  and  v  ithout 
inhabitants.  Athen.  4. 

Hyacinthus,  a  son  of  Amyclas  and  Dio¬ 
mede,  greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Zephyrus. 
He  returned  the  former’s  love,  and  Zephyrus, 
incensed  at  his  coldness  and  indifference,  re¬ 
solved  to  punish  his  rival.  As  Apollo,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  Hyacinthus, 
once  played  at  quoit  with  his  pupil,  Zephyrus 
blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown  by 
Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacinthus,  and  he 
was  hilled  with  the  blow.  Apollo  was  so  dis¬ 
consolate  at  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  he 
changed  his  blood  into  a  flower,  which  bore  his 
name,  and  placed  his  body  among  the  constel¬ 
lations. — The  Spartans  also  established  yearly 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  nephew  of  their  king. 

[  Vid.  Hyacinthia.]  Pans.  3,  c.  19. — Ovid.  Met. 
10,  v.  185,  &c. — Apollod.  3,  &c. 

Hyades,  five  daughters  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Mauritania,  who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  killed 
by  a  wild  boar,  that  they  pined  away  and  died. 
They  became  stars  after  death,  and  were  placed 
near  Taurus,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zo¬ 
diac.  They  received  the  name  of  Hyades  from 
their  brother  Hyas.  Their  names  are  Phaola, 
Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Coronis,  and  Polyxo.  To 
these  some  have  added  Thione  and  ProdLce  \ 
and  they  maintained  that  they  were  daughters 
of  Hy  as  and  iEthra,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Eu¬ 
ripides  calls  them  daughters  of  Erectheus. 
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.The  ancients  supposed  that  the  rising  and  set¬ 
ting  of  the  Hyades  was  always  attended  with 
much  rain.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  165. — Hygin.  fab. 
1 82. — Eurip.  in  In. 

Hyagnis,  a  Phrygian,  father  of  Marsyas.  He 
invented  the  flute.  Pint,  de  Music. 

Hyala,  a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
where  the  government  is  the  same  as  at  Spar¬ 
ta. - One  of  Diana’s  attendant  nymphs. 

Ovid. 

Hy  ampocis,  a  city  of  Phocis,  on  the  Cephi- 
bus.  Her  dot.  8. 

Hyanthes,  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Boeotia,  from  king  Hyas.  Cadmus  is 
sometimes  called  Hyantliius,  because  he  is  king 
of  Boeotia.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  147. 

Hyantis,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

Hyarbita,  a  man  who  endeavoured  to  imi¬ 
tate  Timogenes,  &c.  Herat.  1,  ep.  19.  v.  15. 

Hyas,  a  son  of  Atlas,  of  Mauritania,  by 
iEthra.  His  extreme  fondness  for  shooting 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  and  in  his  attempt  to  rob 
a  lioness  of  her  whelps,  he  was  killed  by  the 
enraged  animal.  Some  say  that  he  died  by  the 
bite  of  a  serpent,  and  others  that  he  was  killed 
by  a  wild  boar.  His  sisters  mourned  his  death 
with  snch  constant  lamentations,  that  J upiter, 
in  compassion  of  their  sorrow,  changed  them 
into  stars.  [Vid.  Hyades.]  Hygin.  fab.  192.- — 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  170. 

Hybla,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  where  thyme 
and  odoriferous  flowers  of  all  sorts  grew  in  abun¬ 
dance.  It  is  famous  for  its  honey.  There  is, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  There  is  also  another  near  mount  ^Et¬ 
na,  and  a  third  near  Catana.  Paus.  5,  c.  23. 
— Strab.  6. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Stat.  14,  v.  201. 

- A  city  of  Attica  bears  also  the  name  of 

Hybla. 

HybrEas,  an  orator  of  Caria,  &c.  Strab.  13. 

Hybrianes,  a  people  near  Thrace. 

Hyccara,  a  town  of  Sicily,  the  native  place 
of  Lais. 

Hyda  and  Hyde,  a  town  of  Lydia,  under 
mount  Timolus,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the 
same  as  Sardes. 

Hidara,  a  town  of  Armenia.  Strab.  12. 

Hydarnes,  one  of  the  seven  noble  Persians 
who  conspired  to  destroy  the  usurper  Smerdis, 
&c.  Herodot.  3  &  6. — Strab.  11. 

Hydaspes.  a  river  of  Asia,  flowing  by  Susa. 
- Another  in  India,  the  boundaries  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  conquests  in  the  east  :  it  falls  into  the 
Indus.  Curt.  5,  c.  2. — Lucan.  8,  v.  227. — Strab. 

15. - A  friend  of  iEneas,  killed  in  the  Rutu- 

lian  war.  Virg.  Mn.  10,  v.  747. 

Hydra,  a  celebrated  monster  which  infested 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lerna,  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  It  was  the  fruit  of  Echidna  s  union 
with  Typhon.  It  had  an  hundred  heads,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus  ;  fifty,  according  to  Simon¬ 
ides  ;  and  nine,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion  of  Apollodorus,  Hyginus,  &c.  As  soon 
as  one  of  these  heads  was  cut  off,  two  immedi¬ 
ately  grew  up,  if  the  wound  was  not  stopped  by 
fire.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  this  dreadful  monster,  and  this  he  easily 
effected  with  the  assistance  of  Idas,  who  ap- 


plied  n  burning  iron  to  the  wounds  as  soon  as 
one  he&d  was  cut  oft’.  While  Hercules  was  de¬ 
stroying  the  hydra,  Juno,  jealous  of  his  glory, 
sent  a  sea  crab  to  bite  his  foot.  This  new  ene¬ 
my  was  soon  dispatched  ;  and  Juno,  unable  to 
succeed  in  her  attempts  to  lessen  the  fame  of 
Hercules,  placed  the  crab  among  the  constella¬ 
tions,  where  it  is  now  called  the  Cancer.  The 
conqueror  dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the 
hydra,  and  from  that  circumstance,  all  the 
wounds  which  he  gave  proved  incurable  and 
mortal.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5. — Pans. 
5,  c.  17. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  69. — Horat.  4,  od.  4, 
v.  61. — Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  276.  1.  7,  v.  658. 

Hydraotes,  a  river  of  India,  crossed  by 
Alexander. 

Hydrophoria,  afestival  observed  at  Athens, 
called  «7ro  tov  cpopuv  ’vd(t)p,from  carrying  wa¬ 
ter.  It  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  deluge. 

Hydruntum  and  Hydrus,  a  city  [of  Cala¬ 
bria,  fifty  miles  south  of  Brundusium.  As  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  sixty 
miles,  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  Yarro,  Pom- 
pey’s  lieutenant,  meditated  the  building  here  a 
bridge  across  the  Adriatic.  Though  so  favour¬ 
ably  situated,  Hydrus,  now  called  Otranto,  is 
but  an  insignificant  town,  scarce  containing 
3000  inhabitants.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. — Cic.  15. — 
Att.  21,  1.  16,  ep.  5. — Lucian,  5,  v.  375. 

HydrUsa,  a  town  of  Attica..  Strab.9. 

HyEi.a,  a  town  of  Lucania.  Strab.  6. 

Hyempsal,  a  son  of  Micipsa,  brother  to  Ad- 
herbal,  murdered  by  Jugurtlia,  after  the  death 
of  his  father  Sallust,  de  Jug.  Bell. 

Hyettus,  a  town  of  Bceotia.  Paus.  9,  c. 
24. 

HYGETA,the  goddess  of  health,  daughter  of 
A'isculapius,  held  in  great  veneration  among  the 
ancients.  Her  statues  represented  her  with  a 
veil,  and  the  matrons  usually  consecrated  their 
locks  to  her.  She  was  also  represented  on  mo¬ 
numents,  like  a  young  woman  holding  a  serpent 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  cup,  out  of 
which  the  serpent  sometimes  drank.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authors,  Hygeia  is  the  same  as  Mi¬ 
nerva,  w’lio  received  that  name  from  Pericles, 
■who  erected  her  a  statue,  because  in  a  dream 
she  had  told  him  the  means  of  curing  an  archi¬ 
tect,  whose  assistance  he  wanted  to  build  a 
temple.  Plut.  in  Periel. — Paus.  1,  c.  23. 

Hygiana,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

C.  Jul.  Hyginus,  a  grammarian,  one  of  the 
freedmen  of  Augustus.  He  w'as  a  native  of 
Alexandria  ;  or,  according  to  some,  he  was  a 
Spaniard,  very  intimate  with  Ovid.  He  -was  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  to  the  library  of  mount  Pala¬ 
tine,  and  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  by  the 
liberality  of  C.  Licinius.  He  wrote  a  mytholo¬ 
gical  history,  which  he  called  fables,  and  Po- 
eticon  Astronomicon,  besides  treatises  on  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Italy,  on  such  Roman  families  as  were 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  a  book  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  commentaries  on  Virgil,  the  lives  of  great 
men,  &c.  now  lost.  The  best  edition  of  Hygi¬ 
nus  is  that  of  Munkerus,  2vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1681. 
These  compositions  have  been  greatly  mutilat¬ 
ed,  and  their  incorrectness  and  their  bad  hati- 
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nity,  have  induced  some  to  suppose  that  they 
are  spurious.  Suett  de  Gram. 

Hyla  and  Hylas,  a  river  of  Mysia,  where 

Hylas  was  drowned.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  6. - A 

colony  of  Phocis. 

Hylactor,  one  of  Actaeon’s  dogs. 

Hyljeus,  a  name  given  to  some  centaury 
killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Virg .  JEn. 
8,  v.  294. 

Hylas,  a  son  of  Tliiodamus,  king  of  Mysia 
and  Menodice,  stolen  away  by  Hercules,  and 
carried  on  board  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis.  On 
the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argonauts  landed  to  take 
a  supply  of  fresh  wrater  ;  and  Hylas,  following 
the  example  of  his  companions,  went  to  the 
fountain  with  a  pitcher,  and  fell  into  the  water, 
and  wTas  drowned.  The  poets  have  embellished 
this  tragical  story  by  saying,  that  the  nymphs 
of  the  river,  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Hylas, 
carried  him  away  ;  and  that  Hercules,  discon¬ 
solate  at  the  loss  of  his  favourite  youth,  filled 
the  woods  and  mountains  with  his  complaints, 
and  at  last  abandoned  the  Argonautic  expedi¬ 
tion  to  go  and  seek  him.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — 
Hygin.  fab.  14,  271. — Virg.  Eel.  6. — Propert.  1, 
el.  20. 

Hylax,  a  dog  mentioned  in  Virg .  Eel.  8. 

Hyl^e,  a  small  town  of  Boeotia. 

Hyi.ias,  a  river  of  Magna  Graecia. 

IIyllaicus,  a  part  of  Peloponnesus  neat 

Messenia. 

IIyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father’s  death,  married 
Iole.  'He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecuted 
by  the  envy  of  Eurystheus,  and  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  gave 
a  kind  reception  to  Hyllus  and  the  rest  of  the 
Heraclidae,  and  marched  against  Eurystheus. 
Hyllus  obtained  a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and 
killed  with  his  own  hand  Eurystheus,  and  sent 
his  head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some 
time  after,  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  with  the  Heraclidae,  and  was  killed  in 
single  combat,  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia. 

[  Vid.  Heraclidae,  Hercules.] — Herodot.7 ,  v.  204, 
tkc. — Strab.  9. — Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  279. 

- A  river  of  Lydia  flowing  into  the  Hermus. 

It  is  called  also  Phryx.  Liv.  37,  c.  38. — He- 
rodot.  1,  c.  180. 

Hylonome,  the  wife  of  Cyllarus,  who  killed 
herself  the  moment  her  husband  was  murdered 
by  the  Lapithae.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  405. 

Hylophagi,  a  people  of  .^Ethiopia.  Diod.  3. 

HymEnjeus  and  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage 
among  the  Greeks,  was  son  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  or  according  to  others,  of  Apollo  and 
one  of  the  muses.  Hymenaeus,  according  t® 
the  more  received  opinions,  was  a  young  Athe¬ 
nian  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  ignoble  origin. 
He  became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  on® 
of  the  richest  and  noblest  of  his  countrymen, 
and  as  the  rank  and  elevation  of  his  mistress  re¬ 
moved  him  from  her  presence  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  he  contented  himself  to  follow  her  where- 
ever  she  went.  In  a  certain  procession,  in 
which  all  the  matrons  of  Athens  went  to  Lieu- 
sis,  Hymenaeus,  to  accompauy  his  mistress,  dis- 
<ruis.d  himself  in  woman's  clothes,  aud  joined 
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the  religious  troop.  His  youth,  and  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  his  features,  favoured  hie  disguise.  A 
great  part  of  the  procession  was  seized  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  some  pirates,  and  Hyme- 
naeus,  who  shared  the  captivity  of  his  mis¬ 
tress,  encouraged  his  female  companions,  and 
assassinated  their  ravishers  while  they  were 
asleep.  Immediately  after  this,  Hymemeus  re¬ 
paired  to  Athens,  and  promised  to  restore  to 
liberty  the  matrons  who  had  been  enslaved, 
provided  he  was  allowed  to  marry  one  among 
them  who  was  the  object  of  his  passion.  The 
Athenians  consented,  and  Hymenaeus  experi¬ 
enced  so  much  felicity  in  his  marriage  state, 
that  the  people  of  Athens  instituted  festivals  in 
his  honour,  and  solemnly  invoked  him  at  their 
nuptials,  as  the  Latius  had  their  Thalassius. — 
Hymen  was  generally  represented  as  crowned 
with  flowers,  chiefly  with  marjoram  or  roses, 
and  holding  a  burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  a  vest  of  a  purple  colour.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  always  attended  at  nuptials  ; 
for,  if  not,  matrimonial  connexions  were  fatal, 
and  ended  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities  ;  and 
hence  people  ran  about  calling  aloud  Hymen  ! 
Hymen  !  & c.  Ovid.  Medea .  Met.  12,  v.  215. — 
Virg.  AEn.  1,  Ac. — CatuLl.  ep.  62. 

Hymettcts,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  about  22 
miles  in  circumference,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Athens,  still  famous  for  its  bees  and  ex¬ 
cellent  honey.  There  was  also  a  quarry  of 
marble  there.  Jupiter  had  there  a  temple, 
whence  he  is  called  Hymettius.  Strab.  9. — Ital. 
14,  v.  200. 

Hyp*:pa,  or  Ipep#.,  a  town  of  Lydia,  sacred 
to  Venus,  between  mount  Tmolus  and  the  Cays- 
trus.  Strab.  13. —  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  152. 

Hytjesia,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus. 

Hypanis,  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now 
called  Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Borystlienes. 
Hen  dot.  4,  c.  52,  Ac. — Olid.  Met.  15,  v.  285. 

- A  river  of  India. - A  Trojan  who  joined 

himself  to  JEueas,  and  was  killed  by  his  own 
people,  who  took  him  for  one  of  the  enemy,  in 
the  night  that  Troy  was  burned  by  the  Greeks. 
Virg.  j£n.  2,  v.  428. 

HyparInus,  a  son  of  Dion,  who  reigned  at 

Syracuse  for  two  years  after  his  father. - The 

father  of  Dion. 

Hv  pates,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Camarina. 
Ital.  14,  v.  231. 

Hypaiha,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 

HypEnor,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Diomedesat 
Troy.  Homer.  II.  5. 

IIyperbius.  a  son  of  Egyptus.  Apollod. 

Hyperborei,  a  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  word  signifies  people 
who  inhabit  beyond  the  wind  Boreas.  Thrace  was 
the  residence  of  Boreas,  according  to  the  an¬ 
cients.  Whenever  the  Hyperboreans  made  of¬ 
ferings,  they  always  sent  them  towards  the 
south,  and  the  people  of  Dodona  wTere  the  first 
of  the  Greeks  who  received  them.  The  word 
Hyperboreans  is  applied  in  general  to  all  those 
who  inhabit  any  cold  climate.  Virg.  G.  3,  v. 
169. — Herodot.  4,  c.  13,  Ac.  . 

Hyperea  and  Hyper  ia,  a  iountain  of  Thcs- 
saly,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Strab.  9. 
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_ Another  in  Messenia,  in  Peloponnesus. 

Flacc.  1,  v.  375. 

Hyperesia,  a  town  of  Acliaia.  Stiab.  8. 

Hyp£rIdes,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple  to 
Plato  and  Socrates,  and  long  the  rival  of  De¬ 
mosthenes.  His  father’s  name  was  Glaucippus. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  management  of 
the  Athenian  republic.  After  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Cranon,  he  was  taken  alive  ;  and  that 
he  might  not  be  compelled  to  betray  the  secrets 
of  his  country,  he  cut  off  his  tongue.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Antipater,  B.  C.  322. 
Only  one  of  his  numerous  orations  remains,  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his 
style.  It  is  said  that  Hyperides  once  de¬ 
fended  the  courtesan  Phryne,  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  impiety  ;  and  that  when  he  saw  his 
eloquence  ineffectual,  he  unveiled  the  bosom  of 
his  client,  upon  which  the  judges,  influenced 
by  the  sight  of  her  beauty,  acquitted  her. 
Pint,  in  Demost. — Cic.  in  Orat.  1,  6cc. — Quintil. 
10,  Ac. 

Hyperion,  a  son  of  Ctrl  us  and  Terra,  who 
married  Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the 
sun  and  moon.  Hyperion  is  often  taken  by 
the  poets  for  the  sun  itself.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Apol- 

lod.  1,  c.  1  A  2. — Homer.  Hymn  ad  Ap. - A 

son  of  Priam.  Apollod.  1,  c.  2. 

Hy permn estr a ,  one  ot  the  fifty  daughter® 
of  Danaus,  who  married  Lynceus,  son  of  Egyp¬ 
tus.  She  disobeyed  her  father’s  bloody  com¬ 
mands,  who  had  ordered  her  to  murder  her  hus¬ 
band  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials,  and  suffered 
Lynceus  to  escape  unhurt  from  the  bridal  bed. 
Her  father  summoned  her  to  appear  before  jus¬ 
tice  for  her  disobedience,  but  the  people  acquit¬ 
ted  her,  and  Danaus  was  reconciled  to  her  and 
her  husband,  to  whom  he  left  his  kingdom  at 
his  death.  Some  say  that  Lynceus  returned  to 
Argos  with  an  army,  and  that  he  conquered  and 
put  to  death  his  father-in-law,  and  usurped  his 
crown.  [Fid.  Danaides.]  Puns.  2,  c.  19. — • 
Apollod,  2,  c.  1  .—Ovid,  Heroid.  14. A  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thestius.  Apollod, 

Hyperbatus,  a  praetor  of  the  Acliaeans,  33. 
C.  224. 

Hyperochus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poetical*, 
history  of  Cuma.  Pans.  10,  c.  12. 

Hyphjeus,  a  mountain  of  Campania.  Plut. 

in  Syll. 

Hypsa,  a  river  of  Sicily.  Ital.  14,  v.  228. 

Hypsea,  a  Roman  matron  of  the  family  of 
the  Plautii.  She  was  blind,  according  to  Ho¬ 
race  ;  or  perhaps  was  partial  to  some  lover,  who 
was  recommended  neither  by  personal  nor  men¬ 
tal  excellence.  Herat.  1.  Sat.  2,  v.  91. 

HypsEnor,  a  priest  of  the  Scamander,  killed 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  5. 

Hypseus,  a  son  of  the  river  Penews, 

HypsicrAtEa,  the  wife  of  Mithridates,  who 
accompanied  her  husband  in  man’s  clothes 
when  he  fled  before  Pompey.  Pint,  in  Pomp. 

Hypsicrates,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  an 
history  of  his  country  in  the  Phoenician  lan¬ 
guage.  This  history  was  saved  from  the  flames 
of  Carthage  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Sci- 
pio,  and  translated  into  Greek. 


Hypsipides,  a  Macedonian  in  Alexander’s 
army,  famous  for  his  friendship  for  Menedamus, 
&c.  Curt.  7,  c.  7. 

-v  HypsipYi.e,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter  of 
Thoas.  During  her  reign,  Venus,  whose  altars 
had  been  universally  slighted,  punished  the 
Lemnian  women,  and  rendered  their  mouths 
and  breath  so  extremely  offensive  to  the  smell, 
that  their  husbands  abandoned  them,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  some  female  slaves,  whom 
they  had  taken  in  a  war  against  Thrace.  This 
contempt  was  highly  resented  by  all  the  women 
of  Lemnos,  and  they  resolved  on  revenge,  and 
all  unanimously  put  to  death  their  male  rela¬ 
tions,  Hypsipyle  alone  excepted,  who  spared 
the  life  of  her  father  Thoas.  Soon  after  this 
cruel  murder,  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lemnos, 
in  their  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  island.  During  their  stay, 
the  Argonauts  rendered  the  Lemnian  women  mo¬ 
thers,  and  Jason,  the  chief  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  left  Hypsipyle  pregnant  at  his  de¬ 
parture,  and  promised  her  eternal  fidelity.  Hyp¬ 
sipyle  brought  forth  twins,  Euneus  and  Nebro- 
phonus,  whom  some  have  called  Deiphilus,  or 
Thoas.  Jason  forgot  his  vows  and  promises  to 
Hypsipyle,  and  the  unfortunate  queen  was  soon 
after  forced  to  leave  her  kingdom  by  the  Lem¬ 
nian  women,  who  conspired  against  her  life, 
still  mindful  that  Thoas  had  been  preserved  by 
means  of  his  daughter.  Hypsipyle,  in  her  flight, 
was  seized  by  pirates,  and  sold  to  Lycurgus, 
king  of  Nenuea.  She  was  entrusted  ■with  the  care 
of  Archemorus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  when 
the  Argives  marched  against  Thebes,  they  met 
Hypsipyle,  and  obliged  her  to  shew  them  a 
fountain,  where  they  might  quench  their  thirst. 
To  do  this  more  expeditiously,  she  laid  down 
the  child  on  the  grass,  and  in  her  absence,  he 
was  killed  by  a  serpent.  Lycurgus  attempted 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  but  Hypsipyle 
was  screened  from  his  resentment  by  Adrastus, 
the  leader  of  the  Argives.  Ovid.  Heroid.  6. — 
Apollon.  1. — Stat.  5. — Theb. — Flacc.  2. — Apollod. 
1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  6. — Hygin.  fab.  15,  7 4,  &c.  Vid. 
Archemorus. 

Hyrcania,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  at  the 
north  of  Parthia,  and  at  the  west  of  Media, 
abounding  in  serpents,  wild  beasts,  &lc.  It 
is  very  mountainous,  and  unfit  for  drawing  a 
cavalry  in  order  of  battle.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v. 
367. — Strab.  2  &  11. - A  town  of  Asia,  de¬ 

stroyed  by  a  violent  earthquake  in  the  age  of 
Tiberius. 

Hyrcanum  mare,  a  large  sea.  [Fid.  Cas- 
pium  mare.] 

Hyrcanus,  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
high  priests  of  Judaea.  Josephus. 

Hyria,  a  country  of  Bocotia,  near  Aulis, 
with  a  lake,  river,  and  town  of  the  same  name, 
It  is  more  probably  situate  near  Tempe.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Hyrie,  a  woman  who 
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wept  so  much  for  the  loss  of  her  son,  that  she 
was  changed  into  a  fountain.  Ovid.  Met.  T. — 

Herodot.  7,  c.  170. - A  town  of  Isauria,  on 

the  Calycadnus. 

Hyrieus  and  Hyreus,  a  peasant,  or,  as 
some  say,  a  prince  of  Tanagra,  who  kindly  en¬ 
tertained  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury, 
when  travelling  over  Bccotia.  Being  childless, 
he  asked  of  the  gods  to  give  him  a  son  with¬ 
out  his  marrying,  as  he  had  promised  his  wife, 
who  was  lately  dead,  and  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  that  he  never  would  marry  again.  The 
gods,  to  reward  the  hospitality  of  Hyreus, 
made  water  in  the  hide  of  a  bull,  which  had 
been  sacrificed  the  day  before  to  their  divinity, 
and  they  ordered  him  to  wrap  it  up  and  bury 
it  in  the  ground  for  nine  mouths.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  nine  months,  Hyreus  opened 
the  earth,  and  found  a  beautiful  child  in  the 
bull’s  hide,  whom  he  called  Orion.  [Vid. 
Orion.] 

Hyrmina,  a  town  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus. 
Strab.  8. 

Hyrneto  and  Hyrnetho,  a  daughter  of 
Temenus,  king  of  Argos,  who  married  Dey- 
phon,  son  of  Celeus.  She  was  the  favourite  of 
her  father,  who  greatly  enriched  her  husband. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  6. — Pans.  2,  c.  19. 

HyrnIthium,  a  plain  of  Argos,  fertile  in 
olives. 

HyrtAcus,  a  Trojan  of  mount  Ida,  father  to 
Nisus,  one  of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas.  Virg 
JEn.  9,  v.  17 7  &  406.  Hence  the  patronymic 
of  Hyrtacides  is  applied  to  Nisus.  It  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  Hippocoon.  Id.  5,  v.  492. 

Hysia;  a  town  of  Bceotia,  built  by  Nycteus, 

Antiope’s  father. - A  village  of  Argos. - A 

city  of  Arcadia. - The  royal  residence  of  the 

king  of  Parthia. 

Hyspa,  a  river  of  Sicily.  Ital.  14,  v.  228. 

Hyssus  and  Hysst,  a  port  and  river  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  on  the  Euxine  sea. 

Hystaspes,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family 
of  the  Achaemenides.  His  father’s  name  was 
Arsames.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia 
after  the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It  is 
said,  by  Ctesias,  that  he  wished  to  be  carried 
to  see  the  royal  monument  which  his  son  had 
built  between  two  mountains.  The  priests 
who  carried  him,  as  reported,  slipped  the  cord 
with  which  he  was  suspended  in  ascending  the 
mountain,  and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Hystaspes 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the  learning  and 
mysteries  of  the  Indian  Brachmans  into  Per¬ 
sia,  and  to  his  researches  in  India  the  science* 
were  greatly  indebted,  particularly  in  Persia. 
Darius  is  called  Hystaspes,  or  son  of  Hystaspes, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  royal  successors  of 
the  same  name.  Herodot.  1,  c.  209. 1.  5,  c.  83. 
— Ctesias  Fragm. 

Hystieus.  [Vid.  HistiaBUiu] 


1A,  the  daughtet  of  Midas,  who  married 
Atys,  &c. 

Iacchus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  ab  taxttv, 
from  the  noise  and  shouts  which  the  Bacchanals 
raised  at  the  festivals  of  this  deity.  Virg.  Eel. 

6,  G.  1,  v.  166.  -Ovid.  Met.  4,  15. - Some 

suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Ceres  ;  because,  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the 
word  Iacchus,  was  frequently  repeated.  Hero- 
dot.  8,  c.  65. —  Patis.  1,  c.  2. 

I  auer,  a  river  of  Dalmatia. 

Iai.Emus,  a  wretched  singer,  son  of  the  muse 
Calliope. 

La i. menus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche. 
who  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  with  30  ships, 
with  his  brother  Ascalaphus.  Homer.  II.  2. 

IalYsus,  a  town  of  Rhodes,  built  by  Ialy- 
sus,  of  whom  Protogenes  was  making  a  beau¬ 
tiful  painting  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took 
Rhodes.  The  Telcliines  were  born  there. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  9. — Plin.  35,  c.  6.—Cic.  2, 
ad  Attic,  ep.  21. — Pint.  in  Hem. — Mian.  12, 
c.  5. 

Iambe,  a  servant  maid  of  Metanira,  wife  of 
Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis,  who  tried  to  exhilarate 
Ceres,  when  she  travelled  over  Attica  in  quest 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  From  the  jokes 
and  stories  which  she  made  use  of,  free  and  sa¬ 
tirical  verses  have  been  called  Iambics.  Apollod. 

1 ,  c,  5. 

IamblIcus,  a  Greek  author,  w>ho  wrote  the 
life  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  history  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  an  exhortation  to  philosophy,  a  treatise 
against  Porphyry’s  letter  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  Egyptians,  &c.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  emperor  Julian,  and  died  A.  D.  363. 

Iamenvs,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  the  Greeks. 
Homer. 

IamIdje,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks, 
descended  from  Iainus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father, 
which  remained  among  his  posterity.  Paus.  6, 
c.  2. 

IanIculum  and  Ianicui-arius  mons,  one 
of  the  seven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the  city 
by  Ancus  Martius,  and  made  a  kind  of  citadel, 
t'*  protect  the  place  against  an  invasion. 
This  hill,  which  was  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Tiber,  was  joined  to  the  city  by  the  bridge 
Sublicius,  the  first  ever  built  across  that  river, 
and  perhaps  in  Italy.  It  was  less  inhabited 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  on  account  of 
the  grossuess  of  the  air,  though,  from  its  top, 
the  eye  could  have  a  commanding  view  of  the 
whole  city.  It  is  famous  for  the  burial  of  king 
Numa  and  the  poet  Italicus.  Porsenna,  king 
of  Etruria,  pitched  his  camp  on  mount  lani- 
culum,  and  the  senators  took  refuge  there  in 
the  civil  wars,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Oc¬ 
tavius.  Liv.  1,  c.  S3,  &c. — Dio.  47. — Ovid.  1, 
Fast.  v.  246. —  Virg.  8,  v.  358. — Mart.  4,  ep. 
64.  1.  7,  ep.  16. 

IanIra,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Ianthe,  a  girl  of  Crete,  w'ho  married  Iphis. 
[ Vid .  Iphis.]  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  714,  & c. 

Ianihea,  one  of  the  Oceanides. - One  of 

the  Nereides.  Paus.  4,  c.  30. — Homer.  II.  8. 
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Janus,  the  most  ancient  king  who  reigned 
in  Italy.  He  was  a  native  of  Thessaly,  and 
son  of  Apollo,  according  to  some.  He  came  to 
Italy,  where  he  planted  a  colony,  and  built  a 
small  town  on  the  ri  er  Til  er,  which  he  called 
Janiculum.  Some  authors  make  him  son  of 
Coelus  and  Hecat<- ;  and  others  make  him  a 
native  of  Athens.  During  his  reign,  Saturn, 
driven  from  heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter,  came 
to  Italy,  where  lauus  received  him  with  much 
hospitality,  and  made  him  his  colleague  on  the 
throne.  Janus  is  represented  with  two  faces, 
because  he  wras  acquainted  with  the  past  and 
the  future ;  or;  according  to  others,  because  he 
was  taken  for  the  sun,  who  opens  the  day  at 
his  rising,  and  shuts  it  at  his  setting.  Some 
statues  represented  Janus  with  four  heads. 
He  sometimes  appeared  with  a  beard,  and 
sometimes  without.  In  religious  ceremonies, 
his  name  was  always  invoked  the  first,  be¬ 
cause  he  presides  over  all  gates  and  avenues, 
and  it  is  through  him  only  that  prayers  can 
reach  the  immortal  gods.  From  that  circum¬ 
stance,  he  often  appeals  with  a  key  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  rod  in  his  left.  Sometimes 
he  holds  the  number  300  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  65,  to  shew  that  he  presides  over 
the  year,  of  which  the  first  month  bears  his 
name.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as 
the  w'orld,  or  Coelus;  and  from  that  circum¬ 
stance  they  call  him  Eanus,  ab  eando,  because 
of  the  revolution  of  the  heavens.  He  was 
called  by  different  names,  such  as  Consivius  a 
Conserendo,  because  lie  presided  over  genera¬ 
tion  ;  Quirinvs  or  Martialis ,  because  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  war.  He  is  also  called  Patulcius 
and  Clausius,  because  the  gates  of  his  temples 
were  opened  during  the  time  of  war,  and  shut 
in  time  of  peace.  He  was  chiefly  worshipped 
among  the  Romans,  where  he  had  many  tem¬ 
ples,  some  erected  to  Janus  Bifrons,  others  to 
Janus  Quadrifrons.  The  temples  of  Quudri- 
frons  wrere  built  with  four  equal  sides,  with  a 
door  and  three  windows  on  each  side.  The 
four  doors  were  the  emblems  of  the  four  sea¬ 
sons  in  the  year,  and  the  three  windows  in 
each  of  the  sides,  the  three  months  of  each 
season,  and,  all  together,  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year.  Janus  was  generally  represented  in 
statues  as  a  young  man.  After  death  he  was 
ranked  among  the  gods,  for  his  popularity,  and 
the  civilization  which  he  had  introduced  among 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  Italy.  His  temple, 
which  was  always  open  in  times  of  war,  was 
shut  only  three  times  during  above  700  years, 
under  Numa,  234  B.  C.  and  under  Augustus, 
and  during  that  long  period  of  time,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  continually  employed  in  war.  Ovid. 
Fast.  1,  v.  65,  ike. — Virg.  JEu.  7,  v.  607. — 

Varro  de  L.  L.  1. — Macrob.  Sat.  1. - A  street 

at  Rome,  near  the  temple  of  Janus.  It  wa# 
generally  frequented  by  usurers. 

JapEtus,  a  son  of  Coelus  or  Titan,  by  Terra, 
wdio  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Clymene,  by  whom  be  had  Atlas,  Menoetius, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  The  Greeks 
looked  upon  him  as  the  Father  of  all  mankind. 


His  sons  received  the  patronymic  of  lapetionides. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  631. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Apoilod. 

li  c»  1« 

Iapis,  an  AEtolian,  who  founded  a  city 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiniavus.  Virg.  G.  3, 

v.  475. - A  Trojan  favourite  of  Apollo, 

from  whom  he  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  medicinal  herbs.  Id.  JEn.  12,  v. 
391. 

IapYgia,  a  country  on  the  confines  of  Italy, 
in  the  form  of  the  peninsula,  between  Taren- 
tum  and  Brundusium.  It  is  called  by  some 
Messapia,  Peucetia,  and  Salentinum.  Plin.  3, 
c.  11. — Strab.  6. 

Iapyx,  a  son  of  Dsedalus,  who  conquered  a 
part  of  Italy,  which  he  called  Iapygka.  Ovid. 

Met.  14,  v.  458. - A  wind  which  blows  from 

Apulia,  and  is  favourable  to  such  as  sailed 
from  Italy  towards  Greece.  It  was  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Caurus  of  the  Greeks.  Herat.  1, 
od.  3,  v.  4. 

Iaubas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantis, 
king  of  Gietulia,  from  whom  Dido  bought  land 
to  build  Carthage.  He  courted  Dido,  but  the 
rivalry  of  Aeneas  prevented  his  success,  and 
the  queen,  rather  than  marry  Iarbas,  de¬ 
stroyed  herself.  [  Vid.  Dido.]  "  Virg.  JEn.  4, 
v.  3'6,  &c. — Justin.  18,  c.  6. — Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v. 
5.52. 

Iarchas  and  Jarchas,  a  celebrated  Indian 
philosopher.  His  seven  rings  are  famous  ;  they 
could  restore  old  men  to  the  bloom  and  vigour 
of  youth,  according  to  the  traditions  of  Philostr. 
in  A  poll. 

Iardanus,  a  Lydian,  father  of  Omphale,  the 

mistress  of  Hercules.  Herodot.  1,  c.  7. - A 

river  of  Arcadia. - Another  in  Crete.  Homer. 

11.  7. 

IasIdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  Palinurus, 
as  descended  from  a  person  of  the  name  cf  Ja- 

sius.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  843. - Also  of  Jasus. 

Id.  12,  v.  392. 

Iasion  and  Iasius,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Electra,  one  of  the  Atlantides,  who  reigned 
over  part  of  Arcadia,  where  he  diligently  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  agriculture.  He  married  the 
goddess  Cybele  or  Ceres,  and  all  the  god3 
were  present  at  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials. 
He  had  by  Ceres  two  sons,  Philomelus  and 
Plutus,  to  whom  some  have  added  a  third,  Co- 
rybas,  who  introduced  the  worship  and  mys¬ 
teries  of  his  mother  in  Phrygia.  He  had  also 
a  daughter,  whom  he  exposed  as  soon  as  born, 
saying  that  he  would  raise  only  male  children, 
The  child,  who  was  suckled  by  a  she-bear,  and 
preserved,  rendered  herself  famous  afterwards 
under  the  name  of  Atalanta.  Iasion  was  killed 
with  a  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  and  ranked 
among  the  gods  after  death  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Arcadia.  Hesiod.  Theog. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
163. — Hvgin.  Poet.  2,  c.  4. 

Iasius,  a  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos. - A 

eon  of  Jupiter.  [Vid.  Iasion.] 

Jason,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Alcimedes, 
daughter  of  Phylacus  by  AEson  the  son  of  Cre- 
theus,  by  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
Tyro,  before  her  connexion  with  Cretheus  the 
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son  of  Atolus,  had  two  sons,  Pelias  and  Neleus 
by  Neptune.  AEson  was  king  of  Iolchos,  and 
at  his  death  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Pelias, 
on  account  of  the  tender  youth  of  Jason,  the 
lawful  successor.  The  education  of  young  Jason 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
and  he  was  removed  from  the  presence  of  the 
usurper  who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle 
that  one  of  the  descendants  of  AEolus  would  de¬ 
throne  him.  After  he  had  made  the  most  rapid 
progress  in  every  b.  anch  of  science,  Jason  left 
the  Centaur,  and  by  his  advice  went  to  consult 
the  oracle.  He  was  ordered  to  go  to  Iolchos 
uis  uaL  e  country,  covered  with  the  spoils  of  a 
leopard,  and  dressed  in  the  garments  of  a  Mag¬ 
nesian.  In  his  journey  he  was  stopped  by  the 
inundation  of  the  river  Evenus  or  Enipeus,  ore? 
which  he  was  carried  by  Juno,  who  hadchangecr 
herself  into  an  old  woman.  In  crossing  the 
streams,  he  lost  one  of  his  sandals,  and  at  his 
arrival  at  Iolchos,  the  singularity  of  his  dress, 
and  the  fairness  of  his  complexion  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  people,  and  drew  a  crowd  around 
him  in  the  market-place.  Pelias  came  to  see 
him  with  the  rest,  and  as  he  had  been  warned 
by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  man  who  should 
appear  at  Iolchos  with  one  foot  bare,  and  die 
other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who  had 
lost  one  of  his  sandals  alarmed  him.  His  ter¬ 
rors  were  soon  after  augmented,  Jason,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the  palace  of 
1  elias,  and  boldly  demanded  the  kingdom, 
which  he  had  unjustly  usurped.  The  boldness 
and  popularity  of  Jason  intimidated  Pelias,  lie 
was  unwilling  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  yet 
•'e  feared  the  resentment  of  his  adversary.  As 
Jason  was  young  and  ambitious  of  glory,  Pelias, 
at  once  to  remove  his  immediate  claims  to  the 
crown,  reminded  him,  that  AEetes  king  of  Col¬ 
chis  had  severely  treated,  and  inhumanly  mur¬ 
dered  their  common  relation  Phryxus.  He  ob¬ 
served  that  such  a  treatment  called^  aloud  for 
punishment,  and  that  the  undertaking  would 
be  accompanied  with  much  glory  and  fame.  He 
farther  added,  that  his  old  age  had  prevented 
him  from  avenging  the  dea*h  of  Phryxus,  and 
that  if  Jason  would  undertake  the  expedition, 
lie  would  resign  to  him  the  crown  of  Iolchos 
when  he  returned  victorious  from  Colchis.  Ja¬ 
son  readily  accepted  a  proposal  which  seemed 
to  promise  such  military  fame.  His  intended 
expedition  was  made  known  in  every  part  of 
Greece,  and  the  youngest  and  bravest  of  the 
Greeks  assembled  to  accompany  him,  and  share 
his  toils  and  glory.  They  embarked  on  board  a 
ship  called  Argo,  and  after  a  series  of  adven¬ 
tures  they  arrived  at  Colchis.  [  Vid.  Argonaut*.] 
Aretes  promised  to  restore  the  golden  fleece, 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Phryxus! 
and  of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  provided 
they  submitted  to  his  conditions.  Jason  was  to 
tame  bulls  who  breathed  flames,  and  who  had 
the  feet  and  horns  of  brass,  and  to  plouuh  with 
them  a  field  sacred  to  Mars.  After  this'' he  was 
to  sow  in  the  ground  the  teeth  of  a  serpent 
from  which  armed  men  would  arise,  whose 
fury  would  be  converted  against  him  who 


ploughed  the  field.  He  was  also  to  kill  a  mon¬ 
strous  dragon  who  watched  night  and  dav  ar 
tue  foot  ot  the  tree,  on  which  the  golden  fleece 
was  suspended.  All  were  concerned  for  the 
fate  of  the  Argonauts,  but  Juno,  who  watched 
with  an  anxious  eye  over  the  safety  of  Jason, 
extricated  them  from  all  these  difficulties.  Me¬ 
dea,  tlie  king’s  daughter,  fell  in  love  with  Jason, 
and  as  her  knowledge  of  herbs,  enchantments, 
and  incantations  was  uncommon,  she  pledged 
herself  to  deliver  her  lover  from  all  his  dangers 
if  he  promised  her  eternal  fidelity.  Jason,  not 
insensible  to  her  charms  and  to  her  promises, 
vowed  eternal  fidelity  in  the  temple  of  Hecate, 
and  received  from  Medea  whatever  instruments 
and  herbs  could  protect  him  against  the  ap¬ 
proaching  dangers.  He  appeared  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  he  tamed  the  fury  of  the  oxen, 
ploughed  the  plain,  and  sowed  the  dragon’s 
teeth.  Immediately  an  army  of  men  sprang 
from  the  field,  and  ran  towards  Jason.  He 
threw  a  stone  among  them,  and  they  fell  one 
upon  the  other  till  all  were  totally  destroyed. 
The  vigilance  of  the  dragon  wras  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  power  of  herbs,  and  Jason  took  from  the 
tree  the  celebrated  golden  fleece,  which  was 
the  sole  object  of  his  voyage.  These  actions 
were  all  performed  in  the  presence  of  ASetes 
and  his  people,  who  were  all  equally  astonished 
at  the  boldness  and  success  of  Jason.  After 
this  celebrated  conquest,  Jason  immediately  set 
sail  for  Europe  writli  Medea,  who  had  been  so 
instrumental  in  his  preservation.  Upon  this, 
Afetes,  desirous  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  his 
daughter  Medea,  sent  his  son  Absyrtus  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  fugitives.  Medea  killed  her  brother, 
and  strewed  his  limbs  in  her  father’s  way,  that 
she  might  more  easily  escape,  while  he  was 
employed  in  collecting  the  mangled  members 
of  his  son.  £  Vid.  Absyrtus.]  The  return  of 
the  Argonauts  in  Thessaly  was  celebrated  with 
universal  festivity,  but  ^Eson,  Jason’s  father, 
was  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  old  age.  This  obstruction  was  removed, 
and  Medea,  at  the  request  of  her  husband,  re¬ 
stored  AEson  to  the  vigour  and  sprightliness  of 
youth.  [Vid.  Anson.]  Pelias  the  usurper  of  the 
crown  of  Iolchos,  wished  also  to  see  himself 
restored  to  the  flower  of  youth,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  persuaded  by  Medea,  who  washed  to  avenge 
her  husband’s  wrongs,  cut  his  body  to  pieces, 
and  placed  his  limbs  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling 
w'ater1  Their  credulity  was  severely  punished. 
Medea  suffered  the  flesh  to  be  consumed  to  the 
bones,  and  Pelias  wras  never  restored  to  life. 
This  inhuman  action  drew  the  resentnlent  of 
the  populace  upon  Medea,  and  she  fled  to  Co¬ 
rinth  with  her  husband  Jason,  where  they  lived 
in  perfect  union  and  love  (luring  ten  successive 
years.  Jason’s  partiality  for  Glance,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  country,  afterwards 
disturbed  their  matrimonial  happiness,  and 
Medea  was  divorced,  that  Jason  might  more 
freely  indulge  his  amorous  propensities.  This 
infidelity  was  severely  revenged  by  Medea, 
[Vid.  Glance]  who  destroyed  her  children  in 
.  the  presence  of  their  father.  [  Vid.  Medea.] 
After  his  separation  from  Medea.  Jasou  lived 
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an  unsettled  and  melancholy  life.  As  he  was 
one  day  reposing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  ship 
which  had  carried  him  to  Colchis,  a  beam  fell 
upon  bis  bead,  and  he  w  is  crushed  to  death. 
This  tragical  event  had  been  predicted  to  him 
before  by  Medea,  according  to  the  relation  of 
some  authors.  Some  say  that  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Colchis,  where  he  seized  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  reigned  in  great  security.  Eurip.  in 
Med. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  2,  3,  &c. — Diod.  4. — 
Pans.  2  &  3. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. —  Cic.  de  Nat.  3. 
— Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  9. — Strab.  7. — Apoll. — Flacc. 
— Hygin.  5,  &c. — Pindar.  3  Nem. — Justin.  42, 
c.  2,  &c. — Senec.  in  Med. — Tzetz  ad  Locophr.  1 75, 

See. — Athen.  13. - A  native  of  Argos,  who 

wrote  an  history  of  Greece  in  four  books,  which 
ended  at  the  death  of  Alexander.  He  lived  in 

the  age  of  Adrian. - A  tyrant  of  Thessaly, 

who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Spartans,  and 

cultivated  the  friendship  of  Timotheus. - 

Trallianus,  a  man  who  wrote  tragedies,  and 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  kings  of  Parthia.  - 
Poly  am.  7. 

Iasus,  a  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his 

father  Triopas.  Pans.  2,  c.  16. - A  son  of 

Argus  father  of  Agenor. - -A  son  of.  Argus 

and  Ismena. - A  son  of  Lycargus  of  Arcadia. 

IbEria,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  Colchis 
on  the  west,  and  Albania  on  the  east,  governed 
by  kings.  Pompey  invaded  it,  made  great 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  obliged  them 
to  surrender  by  setting  fire  to  the  woods  where 
they  had  fled  for  safety.  It  is  now  called 
Georgia.  Pint,  in  Luc.  Anton.  See. — Dio.  36. — 

Flor.  3. — Appian.  Parthic. - Au  ancient  name 

of  Spain,  derived  from  the  river  Iberus.  Lucan. 

6,  v.  258. — Horat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  50. 

IbErus,  a  river  of  Spain,  now  called  Ebro, 
which  formerly  separated  the  Roman  from  the 
Carthaginian  possessions  in  that  country.  Lucan. 

4,  v.  335. - A  liver  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  flowing 

from  mount  Caucasus  into  the  Cyrus.  Strab.  3. 
- A  fabulous  king  of  Spain. 

Ibi,  an  Indian  nation. 

Ibis,  a  poem  of  the  poet  Callimachus,  in 
which  he  bitterly  satirizes  the  ingratitude  of 
his  pupil  the  poet  Apollonius.  Ovid  has  also 
written  a  poem  which  is  of  the  same  nature, 
and  which  bears  the  same  name. 

IbYcus,  a  lyric  poet  of  Rhegium,  about  540 
years  before  Christ.  He  wras  murdered  by  rob¬ 
bers,  and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  implored 
the  assistance  of  some  cranes  which  at  that 
moment  flew  over  his  head.  Some  time  after 
as  the  murderers  were  in  the  market-place,  one 
of  them  observed  some  cranes  in  the  air,  and 
said  to  his  companions,  al  Ifivicov  stcdiicoi  7 ra- 
peiffiv,  there  are  the  birds  that  are  conscious  of  the 
death  of  Ibycus.  These  words  and  the  recent 
murder  of  Ibycus  raised  suspicions  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  assassins  were  seized  and  tortured, 
and  they  confessed  their  guilt.  JElian  V.  H. 
- The  husband  of  Chloris,  whom  Horace  ri¬ 
dicules,  3,  od.  15. 

Ic  aria,  a  small  island  in  the  Aegean  sea, 
near  Samos.  Strab.  10  Sc  14. 

Ica  iuum  mare,  a  part  of  the  Aegean  sea  near 
the  islands  of  Mycone  and  Gyaros.  Vid.  Ioirpo. 


IcXaius,  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone. 
He  gave  wine  to  some  peasants,  who  drank  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  intoxi¬ 
cating  nature.  They  were  soon  deprived  of 
their  reason,  and  the  fury  and  resentment  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours  were  immediately 
turned  upon  Icarius,  who  perished  by  their 
hands.  After  death  lie  was  honoured  with 
public  festivals,  and  bis  daughter  was  led  10 
discover  the  place  of  his  burial  by  means  of  his 
faithful  dog  Moera.  Erigone  hung  herself  in 
despair,  and  was  changed  into  a  constellation 
called  Virgo,  Icarias  was  changed  into  the  star 
Bootes,  and  the  dog  Mirra  into  the  star  Canis. 

Hug  in.  tab.  130. — A  polled.  3,  c.  14. - A  sou 

of  CEbalus  of  Lacedaemon.  He  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Penelope  in  marriage  to  l  lysses,  king  of 
Ithaca,  but  he  was  so  tenderly  attached  to  her, 
that  he  wished  her  husband  to  settle  at  Lace- 

daonon.  Llvsses  refused,  and  when  he  saw 
•> 

the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told  Pene¬ 
lope  as  they  were  going  to  embark,  that  she 
might  choose  freely,  either  to  follow  him  to 
Ithaca,  or  to  remain  with  her  father.  Penelope 
blushed  in  the  deepest  silence,  and  covered 
her  head  with  her  veil.  Icarius  upon  this  per¬ 
mitted  his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and  imme¬ 
diately  erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  mo¬ 
desty,  on  the  spot  where  Penelope  had  covered 
her  blushes  with  her  veil.  Homer  Od. 

IcXrus,  a  son  of  Daedalus,  who,  with  his 
father,  fled  with  wings  from  Crete  to  escape  the 
resentment  of  Minos.  His  flight  being  too  high 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  the  sun  melted  the 
wax  which  cemented  his  wings,  and  he  fell 
into  that  part  of  the  AEgean  sea  which  was 
called  after  his  name.  [  Vid.  Dasdalus.]  Ovid. 
Met.  8,  v.  178,  &c. - A  mountain  of  Attica. 

Iccius,  a  lieutenant  of  Agrippa  in  Sicily. 
Horace  writes  to  him,  1,  od.  29,  and  ridicules 
him  for  abandoning  the  pursuits  of  philosophy 
and  the  muses,  for  military  employments. 

IcEi.os,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  who 
changed  himself  into  all  sorts  of  animals.  Ovid. 
Met.  11,  v.  640. 

IcEni,  a  people  of  Britain  who  submitted  to 
the  Roman  power. 

IcEtas,  a  man  who  obtained  the  supreme 
power  at  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Dion.  He 
attempted  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  for  which 
he  was  conquered,  &lc.  B.  C.  340.  C.  Nep.  in 
Tim* 

Ichnac,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  whence  Themis 
and  Nemesis  are  called  Ichnaea. 

IchnQsa,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which 
5.t  received  from  its  likeness  to  a  human  foot. 
Pans.  10,  c.  17. — Ital.  12,  v.  358. 

IchonUthis,  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  at  whose 
house  Eudoxus  resided  when  he  visited  Egypt 
with  Plato.  Diog. 

Ichthyophaci,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  who 
received  this  name  from  their  eating  fishes. 
There  was  also  an  Indian  nation  of  the  same 
name  who  made  their  houses  with  the  bones  of 
fishes.  Diod.  3. — Strab.  2,  &c. 

Ichthys,  a  promontory  of  Elis  in  Achaia. 
Strab.  11. 

1*  Icilkjb,  a  tribune  of  the  people  who  made 
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a  law  A.  U.  C.  397,  which  moent  Aveutine 
was  given  to  the  Roman  people  to  build  houses 

upon.  Liv.  3,  c.  54. - A  tribune  who  made 

a  law  A.U.  C.  261,  that  forbad  any  man  to  op¬ 
pose  or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  in  an  assembly.  Liv.  2,  c.  58. - A  tribune 

who  signalized  himself  by  his  inveterate  enmity 
against  the  Roman  senate.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  affairs  after  the 
murder  of  Virginia,  &cc. 

Icius,  a  harbour  in  Gaul  from  which  Caisar 
crossed  into  Britain. 

Icos,  a  small  island  near  Euboea.  Strab.  9. 

Ictinus,  a  celebrated  architect,  43  >  before 
Christ.  He  built  a  famous  temple  to  Minerva 
at  Athens,  &c. 

IctumulOrum  vicus,  a  place  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  abounding  in  gold  mines. 

Ida,  a  nymph  of  Crete  who  went  into  Phry¬ 
gia,  where  she  gave  her  name  to  a  mountain  ot 

that  country.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  177. - The 

mother  of  Minos  2d. - A  celebrated  moun¬ 

tain,  or  more  properly  a  ridge  of  mountains  in 
Troas,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy. 
The  abundance  of  its  waters  became  the  source 
of  many  rivers,  and  particularly  of  the  Simois, 
Scamauder,  AEsepus,  Granicus,  &c.  It  was  on 
mount  Ida  that  the  shepherd  Paris  adjudged 
the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  goddess  Venus.  It 
was  covered  with  green  wood,  and  the  elevation 
of  its  top  opened  a  fine  extensive  view  of  the 
Hellespont  and  the  adjacent  countries,  from 
which  reason  the  poets  say  that  it  was  frequent¬ 
ed  by  the  gods  during  the  Trojan  war.  Strub. 
13.  —  Mela,  1,  c.  18. — Homer.  II.  14. — Virg.  JEn. 

3,  5,  &c. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  79. — Hmat.  3,  od. 

11. - A  mountain  of  Crete,  the  highest  in  the 

island,  where  it  is  reported  that  J  upiter  was 
educated  by  the  Cory  ban  tes,  who,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  were  called  Idasi.  Strab.  10. 

Idjea,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because  she 
was  worshipped  on  mount  Ida.  Lucret.  2,  v« 
611. 

Ioa;us,  a  surname  of  Jupiter. - An  arm- 

bearer  and  charioteer  of  king  Priam,  killed 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  487. 

- -One  of  the  attendants  of  Ascanius.  Id.  9, 

v.  500. 

Id  alus,  a  mountain  of  Cyprus,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  Idalium,  a  town  sacred  to  Venus,  who 
was  called  Idatea.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  685. — Ca- 
tnll.  37  &  62. —  Pnrpert.  2,  el.  13. 

Idanthyrsus,  a  powerful  king  of  Scythia, 
who  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Darius  the  1st,  king  of  Persia.  This  refusal 
was  the  cause  of  a  war  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  and  Darius  marched  against  Idanthyrsus 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  He  was  defeated, 
and  retired  to  Persia  after  an  inglorious  cam¬ 
paign.  Strab.  13. 

Id arnes,  an  officer  of  Darius,  by  whose  neg¬ 
ligence  the  Macedonians  took  Miletus.  Curt . 

4,  c.  5. 

Idas,  a  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arane,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  military  glory.  He  was  among 
the  Argonauts,  and  married  Marpessa,  tho 
daughter  of  Evenus,  king  of  AEtolia.  Marpessa 
was  carried  away  by  Apollo ;  and  Idas  pursued 
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his  wife’s  ravisher  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
obliged  him  to  restore  her.  [Fid.  Marpessa.] 
According  to  Apollodorus,  Idas,  with  his  bro¬ 
ther  Lynceus,  associated  with  Pollux  and  Cas¬ 
tor  to  carry  away  some  flocks  ;  but  when  they 
had  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plunder, 
they  refused  to  divide  it  into  equal  shares.  This 
provoked  the  sons  of  Leda.  Lynceus  was  killed 
by  Castor,  and  Idas,  to  revenge  his  brother’s 
death,  immediately  killed  Castor,  and  in  his 
turn  perished  by  the  hand  of  Pollux.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ovid  and  Pausanias,  the 'quarrel  between 
the  sons  of  Leda  and  those  of  Aphareus,  arose 
from  a  more  tender  cause  :  Idas  and  Lynceus, 
as  they  say,  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nup¬ 
tials  with  Phoebe  and  Hilaira,  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Leucippus  ;  but  Castor  and  Pollux,  who 
had  been  invited  to  partake  the  common  festi¬ 
vity,  offered  violence  to  the  brides,  and  carried 
them  away.  Idas  and  Lynceus  fell  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  recover  their  wives.  Homer.  II.  9. — 
Hygin.  fab.  14,  100,  &c.— Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  700. 

■Apollod.  1  &  3. — Paus  4,  c.  2,  &  1.  5,  c.  18. 

'  - A  son  of  Egyptus. - A  Trojan  killed  by 

Turn  us.  Virg.  JFn.  9  v.  575. 

Id® a,  a  daughter  of  Dardanus,  who  became 
the  second  wife  of  Phineus,  king  of  Bithynia. 

- The  mother  of  Teucer  by  the  Scamander. 

Apollod. 

Idessa,  a  town  of  Iberia,  on  the  confines  of 
Colchis. 

IditarIsus,  a  plain  in  Germany,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  2,  c.  16. 

Idmon,  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  was  the 
prophet  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  killed  in 
hunting  a  wild  boar  in  Bithynia,  where  his  body 
received  a  magnificent  funeral.  He  had  pre¬ 
dicted  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death.  Apol¬ 
lod.  1,  c.  9. — Orpheus. - A  dyer  of  Colophon, 

father  to  Arachne.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  8. - A 

name  of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  Hercules,  &c.  Place. 

3 - A  son  of  Egyptus,  killed  by  his  wife. 

Vid.  Danaides. 

IdOmene,  a  daughter  of  Pheres,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Amythaon.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

Idomeneus,  succeeded  his  father  Deucalion 
on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  ninety 
ships.  During  this  celebrated  war,  he  rendered 
himself  famous  by  his  valour,  and  slaughtered 
many  of  the  enemy.  At  his  return,  he  made  a 
vow  to  Neptune  in  a  dangerous  tempest,  that  if 
he  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  storms, 
he  would  offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  crea¬ 
ture  first  presented  itself  to  his  eye  on  the  Cre¬ 
tan  shore.  This  was  no  other  than  his  son,  who 
came  to  congratulate  his  father  upon  his  safe 
return.  Idomeneus  performed  his  promise  to 
the  god  ;  and  the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of 
this  sacrifice,  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects,  that  he  left  Crete,  and 
migrated  in  quest  of  a  settlement.  He  came  to 
Italy,  and  founded  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cala¬ 
bria,  which  he  called  Salentum.  He  died  in  an 
extreme  old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  his  new  kingdom  flourish,  and 
his  subjects  happy.  According  to  the  Greek 
scholiast  of  Lvcophron,  v.  1217,  Idomeneus 
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during  his  absence  in  the  Trojan  war,  entrusted 
the  management  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucus,  to 
whom  he  promised  his  daughter  Clisithere  in 
marriage  at  his  return.  Leucos  at  first  go¬ 
verned  with  moderation  ;  but  he  was  persuaded 
by  Nauplius,  king  of  Euboea,  to  put  to  death 
Med  a,  the  wife  of  his  master,  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Clisithere,  and  to  seize  the  kingdom.  After 
these  violent  measures,  he  strengthened  him¬ 
self  on  the  throne  of  Crete  ;  and  Idomeneus,  at 
his  return,  found  it  impossible  to  expel  the 
usurper.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  358. — Hygin.  92.— 
Homer.  11. 11,  &c.  Od.  19. —  Paus.  5,  c.  25. — Virg . 

AEn.  3,  v.  122. - A  son  of  Priam. - A  Greek 

historian  of  Lampsacus,  in  the  age  of  Epicurus, 
fte  wrote  an  history  of  Samothrace. 

Idothea,  a  daughter  of  Proetus,  king  of  Ar¬ 
gos.  She  was  restored  to  her  senses,  with  her 
sisters,  by  Melampus.  [  Vid.  Prae  tides.]  Ho¬ 
mer.  Od.  11. - -A  daughter  of  Protheus,  the 

god  who  told  Menelaus  how  he  could  return  to 

his  country  in  safety.  Horner.  Od.  4. - One 

of  the  nymphs  who  educated  J  upiter. 

Idrieus,  the  son  of  Euromus  of  Caria,  bro¬ 
ther  to  Artemisia,  who  succeeded  to  Mau- 
solus,  and  invaded  Cyprus.  Diod.  16. — Po¬ 
ly  cen.  7. 

Idubeda,  a  river  and  mountain  of  Spain. 

IdUme  and  Idumea,  a  country  of  Syria.  Ga¬ 
za  is  its  capital,  where  Cambyses  deposited  his 
riches  as  he  was  going  to  Egypt.  Lucan.  3, 
v.  216. 

Idyia,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married 
iEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  by  wrhom  she  had  Me¬ 
dea,  &c.  Hygin. — Hesiod. — Lie.  de  Nat.  D.  3. 

Jenisus,  a  town  of  Syria.  Herodot.  3, 
c.  5 

Jera,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Homer.  II.  18. 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Palestine,  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Romans,  under  Vespasian  and  Ti¬ 
tus.  Plin.  5,  c.  14. — Strab. 

JerOmus  and  JeronYmus,  a  Greek  of  Car- 

dia,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Alexander. - A 

native  of  Rhodes,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  of 
whose  compositions  some  few  historical  frag, 
ments  remain.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judea. 

Iete,  a  place  of  Sicily.  Ital.  14,  v.  272. 

IgEnx,  a  people  of  Britain.  Tacit.  12,  & 
Ann. 

Ignatius,  an  officer  of  Crassus  in  his  Par¬ 
thian  expedition. - A  bishop  of  Antioch,  tom 

to  pieces  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome  by  lions 
during  a  persecution,  A.  D.  107.  His  writings 
were  letters  to  the  Ephesians,  Romans,  &c. : 
and  he  supported  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  episcopal  order,  as  superior  to 
priests  and  deacons.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Oxon.  in  8vo.  1708. 

Iguyium,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  now  Gubio.  Cic.  ad  Att.  7,  ep.  13. — Sit. 
8,  v.  460. 

Ilaiar,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus,  carried 
away,  with  her  sister  Phoebe,  by  the  sons  of 
Leda,  as  she  was  going  to  be  married,  &c. 

Ilba,  an  island  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  two 
miles  from  the  continent.  Virg.  JEn.  10.  v. 
173. 
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Ii.r.cAONrs  and  Ilecaonenses,  a  people  of 
Spain.  Liv.  22,  c.  21. 

Ilerda,  a  town  of  Spain.  Lucan.  4,  r.  13. 

Ilia,  or  Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Mumitor,  king 
of  Alba,  consecrated  by  her  uncle  Amulius  to 
the  service  of  Vesta,  which  required  perpetual 
chastity,  that  she  might  not  become  a  mother  to 
dispossess  him  of  his  crown.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  disappointed  ;  violence  was  offered  to  Ilia, 
and  she  brought  forth  Romulus  and  Remus, 
who  drove  the  usurper  from  his  throne,  and  re¬ 
stored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather  Numitor, 
its  lawful  possessor.  Ilia  was  buried  alive  by 
Amulius,  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta  ;  and 
because  her  tomb  was  near  the  Tiber,  some 
suppose  that  she  married  the  god  of  that  river. 
Horat .  1,  od.  2. — Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  277. — Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  v.  598. - A  wife  of  Sylla. 

IllAci  ludi,  games  instituted  by  Augustus, 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Trojani  ludi  and 
the  Actia  ;  and  Virgil  says,  they  were  celebrated 
by  Atneas,  not  only  because  they  were  institut¬ 
ed  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  poem,  but 
because  he  wished  to  compliment  Augustus,  by 
making  the  founder  of  Lavinium  solemnize 
games  on  the  very  spot  which  was,  many  centu¬ 
ries  after,  to  he  sacred  by  the  trophies  of  his  pa¬ 
tron.  During  these  games  were  exhibited 
liorse-races  and  gymnastic  exercises.  Virg.  JEn. 

3,  v.  280. 

IliAcus,  an  epithet  applied  to  such  as  belong 
to  Troy.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  101. 

Iliades,  a  surname  given  to  Romulus,  as 

son  of  Ilia.  Ovid. - A  name  given  to  the 

Trojan  women.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  484. 

I  Li  as,  a  celebrated  poem  composed  by  Ho¬ 
mer,  upon  the  Trojan  war.  It  delineates  the 
wrath  of  Achilles,  and  all  the  calamities  which 
•fell  upon  the  Greeks,  from  the  refusal  of  that 
cero  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle.  It  finishes 
at  the  death  of  Hector,  whom  Achilles  had  sa¬ 
crificed  to  the  shades  of  his  friend  Patroclus.  It 

is  divided  into  24  books.  Vid.  Homerus. - 

A  name  given  to  Minerva. 

Ilienses,  a  people  of  Sardinia.  Liv.  43,  c. 
19.  1.41,  c.  6  &  12. 

Ilion.  Vid.  Ilium. 

IliOne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
married  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace.  Virg. 
JEn.  1,  v.  657. 

Ili&neus,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Pliorbas.  He 
came  into  Italy  with  iEneas.  Virg.  JRn.  1,  v. 

525. - A  son  of  Artabanus,  made  prisoner  by 

Parmenio,  near  Damascus.  Curt.  3,  c.  13. - 

One  of  Mobe’s  sons.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  6. 

Iljpa,  a  town  of  Baetica.  Liv.  3 5,  c.  1. 

Ilissus,  a  small  river  of  Attica,  falling  into 
the  sea,  near  the  Piraeus.  There  was  a  temple 
on  its  banks  sacred  to  the  Muses.  Stat.  Theb. 

4,  v.  52. 

IlIthyIa,  a  goddess,  called  also  Juno  Luci- 
na.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  fame  as  Dia¬ 
na.  She  presided  over  the  travails  of  women  ; 
and  in  her  temple  at  Rome,  it  was  usual  to 
carry  a  small  piece  of  money  as  an  offering. ; 
Tiiis  custom  was  first  established  by  Servius  j 
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Tullius,  who,  by  enforcing  it  was  enabled  to 
know  the  exact  number  of  the  Roman  people. 
Hesiod. —  Homer.  Ti.  11,  Od.  19. — Apollon.  1  fit 
2. — Horat.  conn,  sarul. —  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  283. 

Ilium,  or  Ilion,  a  citadel  of  Troy,  built  by 
Ilus,  one  of  the  Trojan  kings,  from  whom  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  name.  It  is  generally  taken  for  Troy 
itself ;  and  some  have  supposed  that  the  town 
was  called  Ilium,  and  the  adjacent  country  Troja. 
[Vid.  Troja.]  Virg.  JEn.  1,  &c. — Strab.  13. — 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v  505. — Horat.  3,  od.  3. — Justin. 
11,  c.  5.  1.  31,  c.  8. 

Illiberis,  a  town  of  Gaul,  through  which 
Hannibal  passed  as  he  marched  into  Italy. 

Illice,  now  Elche,  a  town  of  Spain,  with  a 
harbour  and  bay,  Sinus  and  Portus  Illicitanus, 
now  Alicant.  Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Illipula,  two  towns  of  Spain,  one  of  which 
is  called  Major,  and  the  other  Minor. 

Illiturgis,  Ilitukgis,  or  Ilirgia,  a  city 
of  Spain,  on  the  river  Baetis,  destroyed  by  Sci- 
pio,  for  having  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Liv.  24,  c.  49. 

JllYrIcum,  lLLYRis,and  Illyria,  a  coun¬ 
try  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  opposite  Ita¬ 
ly,  whose  boundaries  have  been  different  at 
different  times.  It  became  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  after  Gendus,  its  king,  had  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  prastor  Anicius  ;  and  it  now  forms 
part  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Sclavonia.  Strab. 
2  &  7. — Pans.  4,  c.  35. — Mela,  2,  c.  2,  See. — 
Flor.  1,  2,  &c. 

Illyricus  sinus,  that  part  of  the  Adriatic 
which  is  on  the  coast  of  Illyncum. 

IllYrius,  a  son  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione, 
from  whom  Iliyricum  received  its  name. 
Ajiotlod. 

Ilua,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  iron  mines.  The  people  are 
called  Iluates.  Liv.  30,  c.  39.  —Virg.  j. En .  10, 
v.  V3. 

Iluro,  now  Oleron,  a  town  of  Gascony,  in 
France. 

Ilus,  the  4th  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of  Tros 
by  Callirhoe.  He  married  Eurydice,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Adrastus  by  whom  he  had  Themis,  who 
married  Capys,  and  Lanmedon.  the  father  of 
Priam.  He  built,  or  rather  embellished,  the 
city  of  Ilium,  called  also  Troy,  from  his  father 
Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him  the  Palladium,  a  cele¬ 
brated  statue  of  Minerva,  and  promised  that,  as 
long  as  it  remained  in  Troy,  so  long  would  the 
town  remain  impregnable.  When  the  temple 
of  Minerva  was  in  flames,  Ilus  rushed  into  the 
middle  of  the  fire  to  save  the  Palladium,  for 
which  action  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  the 
goddess  ;  though  he  recovered  it  some  time 
after.  Homer,  ll. — Strab.  13. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  33.  1.  6,  v.  419. - A  name 

of  Ascanius,  while  he  was  at  Troy.  Virg.  JE n. 
1,  v.  272. - A  friend  of  Turnus,  killed  by  Pal¬ 

las.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v,  4(30. 

Ilyrgis,  a  (own  of  Hispania  Bietica.  Polgb. 

Imanuem  ius,  a  kingof  part  of  Britain,  killed 
by  Cassivelannus  &c.  Ccrs.  Bel.  G.  5. 

I  maxis,  a  large  mountain  oi  Scytlua,  which  is 
part  of  mount  Taurus.  It  divides  Scythia,  which 
is  gent  rail}  vaiicw  tiuiti  inmuni,  and  extia  ImaiiiYi* 


It  extends,  according  to  some,  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  eastern  ocean.  Plin .  5,  &c. 
— Strab.  2. 

1  %i  bAkus,  a  part  cf  Mount  Taurus,  in  Ar 
menia. 

ImbrAcIdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  Asius,  as 
son  of  Imbracus.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  123. 

ImbrasTdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  Glaucus 
and  Lades,  as  sons  of  Imbrasus.  Virg.  JEn. 
12,  v.  343. 

Imbrasus,  or  Parthenius,  a  river  of  Sa¬ 
mos.  Juno,  who  was  worshipped  on  the  banks, 
received  the  surname  of  Imbrasia.  Pans.  7,  c. 

4. - The  father  of  Pirus,  the  leader  of  the 

Thracians  during  the  Trojan  war.  Virg.  JEn. 
10  &  12. — Homer .  II.  4. 

Im breus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  killed  by 
Dry  as  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met. 
3  2,  v.  310. 

Imbuius,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Teucer,  son  of 
Mentor.  He  had  married  Medesicaste,  Priam’s 
daughter.  Ilomer.  11.  13. 

1m  br  i  vium,  a  place  of  Samnium. 

Imbros,  an  island  of  the  iEgean  sea,  near 
Thrace,  32  miles  from  Samothrace,  with  a 
small  river  and  town  of  the  same  name.  Im¬ 
bros  was  governed  for  some  time  by  its  own 
laws,  but  afterwards  subjected  to  the  power  of 
Persia,  Athens,  Macedonia,  and  the  kings  of 
Pergamus.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
province.  Thncyd.  8. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Homer. 
11.  1 3.— Strab.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

InAcht,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeks,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Argives,  from  king  Inachus. 

Inachia,  a  name  given  to  Peloponnesus, 

from  the  river  Inachus. - A  festival  in  Crete, 

in  honour  of  Inachus  ;  or,  according  to  others, 

of  Ino’s  misfortunes. - A  courtezan  in  the 

age  of  Horace.  Epod.  12. 

InAchId*,  the  name  of  the  eight  first 
successors  of  Inachus,  on  the  throne  of 
Argos. 

InAchIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Epaphus,  as 
grandson  of  Inachus.  Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  704. 
— —And  of  Perseus,  descended  from  Inachus. 
Id.  4,  fab.  11. 

Inachium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 
InAchius,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tetliys, 
who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Phoroneus,  B.  C.  1807, 
and  gave  his  name  to  a  river  of  Argos,  of 
which  he  became  the  tutelar  deity.  He 

reigned  60  years.  Apollod.  2,  c.  3. — Pans.- - 

A  river  of  Argos. - Another  in  Epirus. 

In  am  Ames,  a  river  in  the  east,  as  far 
as  which  Semiramis  extended  her  empire. 
Pol  yarn.  8. 

InauIme,  an  island  near  Campania,  with 
a  mountain,  under  which  Jupiter  confined 
the  giant  Typhoeus.  Virg.  s£iu  9,  v.  716. 

In  An  us,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  whose  neigh¬ 
bourhood  the  town  of  Naucratis  was  built,  by 

the  Milesians. - A  tyrant  of  Egypt,  who 

died  B.  C.  456. 

IncitAtus,  a  horse  of  the  emperor  Caligula, 
wade  high  priest. 

IndathYrsus.  Vid.  I  dan  thyrsus. 

India,  the  most  celebrated  and  opulent  of 
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all  the  countries  of  Asia,  bounded  on  ene  side 
by  the  Indus,  from  which  it  derivp.s  its  name. 
It  is  situate  at  the  south  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Persia,  Parthia,  &c.  along  the  maritime 
coasts.  It  has  always  been  reckoned  famous 
for  the  riches  it  contains  :  and  so  persuaded 
were  the  ancients  of  its  wealth,  that  they  sup¬ 
posed  that  its  very  sands  were  gold.  It  con¬ 
tained  9000  different  nations,  and  5000  re¬ 
markable  cities,  according  to  geographers. 
Bacchus  was  the  first  who  conquered  it.  In 
more  recent  ages,  part  of  it  was  tributary  to 
the  power  of  Persia.  Alexander  invaded  it  ; 
but  his  conquest  "was  checked  by  tire  valour  of 
Porus,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  and 
the  Macedonian  warrior  was  unwilling  or 
afraid  to  engage  another.  Semiramis  also  ex¬ 
tended  her  empire  far  in  India.  The  Romans 
knew  little  of  the  country,  yet  their  power  was 
so  universally  dreaded,  that  the  Indians  paid 
homage  by  their  ambassadors  to  the  emperors 
Antoninus,  Trajan,  &c.  India  is  divided  into 
several  provinces.  There  is  an  India  extra 
Gangem,  an  India  intra  Gungem,  and  an  India 
frropria ;  but  these  divisions  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  by  the  amients.  Diod.  1. — 
Strab.  1,  &;c. — Mela,  3,  c.  7. — Plin.  5,  c.  28. — 
Curt.  8,  c.  30. — Justin.  1,  c.  2,  1.  12,  c.  7. 

Ind'IbIi.is,  a  princess  of  Spain,  betrothed  to 
Albu  tius. 

IndIgEtfs,  a  name  given  to  those  deities 
who  were  worshipped  only  in  some  particular 
places,  or  who  were  become  gods  from  men 
as  Hercules,  Bacchus,  &c.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  hide  and  gen'd),  born  at  the  same 
place  where  they  received  their  worshiu.  Virg. 
G.  1,  v.  498. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  608. 

In d! get i,  a  people  of  Spain. 

Indus,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  from  which  the 
adjacent  country  has  received  the  name  ol' 
India.  It  falls  into  the  Indian  ocean  by  twro 
mouths.  According  to  Plato,  it  was  larger 
than  the  Nile;  and  Pliny  says,  that  19  rivers 
discharge  themselves  into  it,  before  it  falls 
into  the  sea.  Strab.  15. — Curt.  8,  c.  9. — Diod. 
2. — Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  720. — Plin.  6,  c.  20. 

Indutiomakijs,  a  Gaul  conquered  by 
Caesar,  &c.  Cccs.  B.  G. 

Ino,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia, 
who  nursed  Bacchus.  She  married  Athamas, 
king  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Nephele, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus,  and 
Helle.  Ino  became  mother  of  Melicerta  and 
Learclius,  and  soon  conceived  an  implacable 
hatred  against  the  children  of  Nephele,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  to  ascend  the  throne  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Helle  were 
informed  of  Ino’s  machinations,  and  they  es¬ 
caped  to  Colchis  on  a  golden  ram.  [Fid. 
Phryxus.]  Juno,  jealous  of  Ino’s  prosperity, 
resolved  to  disturb  her  peace ;  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  because  she  was  of  the  descendants 
of  her  greatest  enemy,  Venus.  Tisiphoue 
was  sent,  by  order  of  the  goddess,  to  the  house 
of  Athamas  ;  and  she  filled  the  whole  palace 
with  such  fury,  that  Athamas,  taking  Ino  to 
be  a  lioness,  and  her  children  whelps,  pur¬ 
sued  and  dashed  her  son  Learclius  against  a 
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wall.  Ino  escaped  from  the  fury  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  from  a  high  rock  she  threw  herself 
into  the  sea,  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  The 
gods  pitied  her  fate,  and  Neptune  made  her 
a  sea  deity,  which  was  afterwards  called  Leu- 
cotlioe.  Melicerta  became  also  a  sea-god, 
known  by  the  name  of  Palaamon.  Homer.  Od. 

— Cic.  Tusc.  de  Nat.  D.  3,-  c.  48. —  Pint. 
Symp.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  13,  &c. —  Pans. 

1,  2,  &c. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  12, 
14,  &  15. 

InOa,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated 
yearly  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth. 
An  anniversary  sacrifice  was  also  offered  to 
Ino  at  Megara,  where  she  was  first  worshipped 

under  the  name  of  Leucothoe. - Another  in 

Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  same.  It  was  usual, 
at  the  celebration,  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  into 
a  pond,  which,  if  they  sunk,  were  presages  of 
prosperity ;  but  if  they  swam  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters,  they  were  inauspicious  and  very 
unlucky. 

Inous,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  god 
Palmmon  as  son  of  Ino.  Virg .  JEn.  5,  v.  823. 

Ino  pus,  a  river  of  Delos,  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  suppose  to  be  the  Nile,  coming  from 
Egypt  under  the  sea.  It  was  near  its  banks 
that  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born.  Plin.  2, 
c.  103. — Flacc.  5,  v.  105. — Strab.  6. — Pans. 

2,  c.  4. 

Insubres,  the  inhabitants  of  Insubria,  a 
country  near  the  Po,  supposed  to  be  of  Gallic 
origin.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
and  their  country  became  a  province.  Strab.  5. 

Intaphernes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian 
noblemen,  who  conspired  against  Smerdis, 
who  usurped  the  crown  of  Persia.  He  was  so 
disappointed  for  not  obtaining  the  crown,  that 
he  fomented  seditions  against  Darius  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
the  usurper.  When  the  king  had  ordered  him 
and  all  his  family  to  be  put  to  death,  his  wife, 
by  frequently  visiting  the  palace,  excited  the  I 
compassion  of  Darius,  who  pardoned  her,  and 
permitted  her  to  redeem  from  death  any  one  of 
her  relations  whom  she  pleased.  She  obtained 
her  brother  ;  and  when  the  king  expressed  his 
astonishment,  because  she  preferred  him  to  her 
husband  and  children,  she  replied,  that  she 
could  procui'e  another  husband,  and  children 
likewise ;  but  that  she  could  never  have 
-mother  brother,  as  her  father  and  mother 
were  dead.  Intaphernes  was  put  to  death. 
Uerodot.  3. 

Intemeeium,  a  town  at  the  west  of  Ligu¬ 
ria,  on  the  sea  shore.  Cic.  Div.  8,  c.  14. 

Interamna,  an  ancient  city  of  Umbria. 
'lacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  64. - A  colony  on  the  con¬ 

fines  of  Samnium. 

Intercatia,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Interrex,  a  supreme  magistrate  at  Rome, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  after  the  death  of  a  king,  till  the  election 
of  another.  This  office  was  exercised  by  the 
senators  alone,  and  one  continued  in  power  no 
longer  than  five  days,  or,  according  to  Plutarch, 
only  12  hours.  Ihe  first  interrex  mentioned 
in  Roman  history,  is  after  the  death  of  Romu-  j. 
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lus,  when  the  Romans  quarrelled  with  the 
Sabines  concerning  the  choice  of  a  king, 
There  was  sometimes  an  interrex  during  the 
consular  government ;  but  this  happened  only 
to  hold  assemblies  in  the  absence  of  the 
magistrates,  or  when  the  election  of  any  of 
the  acting  officers  was  disputed.  Liv.  l,c.  17. 
— Dionys.  2. 

Inui  castrum.  Vid.  Castrum  Inui.  It  re- 
ceived  its  name  from  Inuus,  a  divinity  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Faunus  of  the 
Latins,  and  worshipped  in  this  city. 

InYctjs,  a  city  of  Sicily.  Herodot. 

Io,  a  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  according  tc 
others,  of  Jasus  or  Pirene,  was  priestess  of 
Juno  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of 
her ;  but  J uno,  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  dis¬ 
covered  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  sur¬ 
prised  him  in  the  company  of  Io.  Jupiter 
changed  his  mistress  into  a  beautiful  heifer ; 
and  the  goddess,  who  well  knew  the  fraud 
obtained  from  her  husband  the  animal,  whose 
beauty  she  had  condescended  to  commend. 
Juno  commanded  the  hundred  eyed  Argus  to 
watch  the  heifer  :  but  Jupiter,  anxious  for  the 
situation  of  Io,  sent  Mercury  to  destroy  Argus, 
and  to  restore  her  to  liberty.  [Vid.  Argus. J 
Io,  freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus,  was  now 
persecuted  by  Juno;  who  sent  one  of  the 
furies,  or  rather  a  malicious  insect,  to  torment 
her.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last 
she  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  still  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno’s  in¬ 
sect.  Here  she  intreated  Jupiter  to  restore 
her  to  her  ancient  form ;  and  when  the  god 
had  changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a  woman, 
she  brought  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  she 
married  Telegonus  king  of  Egypt  or  Osiris,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  and  she  treated  her  subjects 
with  such  mildness  and  humanity,  that,  after 
death,  she  received  divine  honours,  and  was 
Worshipped  under  the  name  of  Jsis.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  Io  was  carried  away  by 
P lioenif i an_ merch  antic  wlir^wish ed  to  mTko 
reprisals  for  Em-opa,  who  had  been  stolen  from. 
them  by  the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  Io 
never  came  to  Egypt.  She  is  sometimes  called 
Phoronis  from  her  brother  Phoroneus.  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  v.  748. — Paus.  1,  c.  25.  1.  3,  c.  18. 
— Moschus. — Apollod.  2,  c.  1. — Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
789. — Hygin.  fab.  145." 

Iobates  and  Jobates,  a  king  of  Lycia, 
father  of  Stenobiea,  the  wife  of  Proetus,  king 
of  Argos.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
Bellerophon,  to  whom  he  had  given  one  of 
his  daughters  called  Philonoe,  in  marriage. 
[1  id.  Bellerophon.]  Apollod.  2,  c.  2. — Hygin, 
fab.  57. 

Iobes,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  a  daughter  of 
Thespius.  He  died  in  his  youth.  Apollod 
2  j  c.  7*  • 

Jocasta,  a  daughter  of  Menoeceus,  who 
married  Laius  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she 
had  (Edipus.  She  afterwards  married  Jier 
son  (Edipus,  without  knowing  who  he  wuuj, 
and  had  by  him  Eteocles,  Polynices,  &c. 

[  f  id.  Laius,  (Edipus.]  When  she  discovered 
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that  she  had  married  her  own  son,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  incest,  she  hanged  herself  in 
despair.  She  is  called  Epicasta  by  some  my- 
thologists.  Stat.  Theb.  8,  v.  42. — Senec. 
SaphocL  in  CEdip. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Hygin .  fab. 
66,  &.c. — Homer.  Od.  11. 

Iolaia,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as 
that  called  Heracleia.  It  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  Hercules  and  his  friend  Iolas,  who 
assisted  him  in  conquering  the  hydra.  It  con¬ 
tinued  during  several  days,  on  the  first  of 
which  were  offered  solemn  sacrifices.  The 
next  day  horse-races  and  athletic  exercises 
were  exhibited.  The  following  day  was  set 
apart  for  wrestling ;  the  victors  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  myrtle,  generally  used  at 
funeral  solemnities.  They  were  sometimes  re¬ 
warded  wdth  tripods  of  brass.  The  place 
where  the  exercises  wrere  exhibited  was  called 
lolaion.  where  there  was  to  be  seen  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Amyhitryon,  and  the  cenotaph  of 
Idas,  who  was  buried  in  Sardinia.  These 
monuments  wrere  strewed  with  garlands  and 
flowers  on  the  day  of  the  festival. 

Iolas  or  Iolaus,  a  son  of  Iphiclus,  king 
of  Thessaly,  wdio  assisted  Hercules  in  con¬ 
quering  the  Hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron 
the  place  where  the  heads  had  been  cut  off, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  others.  He  w7as  re¬ 
stored  to  his  you’ll  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at 
the  request  of  his  friend  Hercules.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Iolas  assisted  the  Heraclidm 
against  Eurystheus,  and  killed  the  tyrant  with 
bis  own  hand.  According  to  Plutarch,  Iolas 
had  a  monument  in  Boeotia  aud  Phocis,  where 
lovers  used  to  go  and  bind  themselves  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity,  considering  the 
place  as  sacred  to  love  and  fi'iendship.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus  and  Pausanias,  Iolas  died 
and  was  buried  in  Sardinia,  wdiere  he  had 
gone  to  make  a  settlement  at  the  head  of-  the 
sons  of  Hercules  by  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Thespius.  Orid.  Met.  9,  v.  399. — Apollod.  2, 

c.  4. — Pans.  10,  c.  917. - A  compiler  of  a 

Phoenician  history.  A  friend  of  iEneas,  killed 
V  by  Catillus  in  the  Rutulian  wars.  Virg.  JEn. 
fl,  v.  640. 

Iolaus,  a  son  of  Antipater,  cup-bearer  to 
Alexander.  Pint. 

Iolchos,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  above  Deme- 
trias,  where  Jason  was  born.  It  was  founded 
by  Cretlieus,  son  of  A’lolus  and  Enaretta.  Apol- 
hd.  1,  c.  9. — Strab.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Lucan. 
v.  192. 


Iole,  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEcha- 
lia.  Her  father  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Hercules,  bu.t  he  refused  to  perform  his  en¬ 
gagements,  and  Iole  wTas  carried  awray  by  force. 
[  Vid.  Eurytus.']  It  was  to  extinguish  the  love 
of  Hercules  for  Iole,  that  Dejanira  sent  him 
the  poisoned  tunic,  which  caused  his  death. 
[  Vid  Hercules,  and  Dejanira.]  After  the  death 
of  Hercules,  Iole  married  his  son  Hyllus,  by 
Dejanira.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. —  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v. 
279. 

Ion,  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the 
daughter  of  Sclinus,  king  of  yEgiale.  He  suc- 
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ceeded  on  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
built  a  city,  wrick  he  called  Helice,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  wife.  His  subjects  from  him  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Ionians,  and  the  country 
that  of  Ionia.  [Vid.  lanes  and  Ionia.]  Apollod. 

1>  c.  7. — Paus.  7,  c.  1. — Strab.  7. — Herodot.  7, 

c.  94,  &c. - -A  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  whose 

tragedies,  when  represented  at  Athens,  met 
with  universal  applause.  He  is  mentioned, 
and  greatly  commended  by  Aristophanes  and 

Athenaeus,  &c.  Athen.  10,  &c.- - A  native  of 

Ephesus,  introduced  in  Plato  s  dialogues  as 
reasoning  with  Socrates. 

Ione,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

I5nes,  a  name  originally  given  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Ion,  who  dw  elt  at  Helice.  In  the  age 
of  Ion  the  Athenians  made  a  war  against  the 
people  of  Eleusis,  and  implored  his  aid  against 
their  enemies  Ion  conquered  the  Eleusi- 
nians,  and  Eumolpus,  who  was  at  their  head ; 
and  the  Athenians,  sensible  of  his  services,  in¬ 
vited  him  to  come  and  settle  among  them ; 
and  the  more  strongly  to  shew  their  affection, 
they  assumed  the  name  of  Ionians.  Some 
suppose  that,  after  this  victory,  Ion  passed 
into  Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  a  colony. 
When  the  Acheeans  were  driven  from  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  by  the  Heraclidar,  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  they  came  to  settle  among  the 
Ionians,  who  were  then  masters  of  AEgialus. 
They  w'ere  soon  dispossesed  of  their  territories 
by  the  Acha;ans,  and  went  to  Attica,  where 
they  met  with  a  cordial  reception.  Their  mi¬ 
gration  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor  wras  about 
60  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae, 
B.  C.  1044,  and  80  years  after  the  departure 
of  the  iEolians  ;  and  they  therefore  finally  set¬ 
tled  themselves,  after  a  wandering  life  of  about 
30  years. 

Ionia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  of. 
the  north  by  Aiolia,  on  the  wrest  by  the  Aegean 
and  Icarian  sea,  on  the  south  by  Garia,  and  on 
the  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was 
founded  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Attica,  by  the  Ionians,  or  subjects  of  Ion. 
Ionia  v/as  divided  into  twelve  small  states, 
which  formed  a  celebrated  confederacy,  often 
mentioned  by  the  ancients.  These  twelve 
states  were  Prieno,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazo- 
mense,  Ephesus,  Lebedos,  decs,  Pliocaea,  Ery- 
thrae,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of  Samos  and 
Chios.  The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a  tem¬ 
ple,  which  they  called  Pan  Ionium,  from  the 
concourse  of  people  that  flocked  there  fiom 
every  part  of  Ionia.  After  they  had  enjoyed 
for  some  time  their  freedom  and  independence, 
they  were  made  tributary  to  the  power  of  Ly¬ 
dia,  by  Croesus.  The  Athenians  assisted  them 
to  shake  off  the  slavery  of  the  Asiatic  mo- 
narclis ;  but  they  soon  forgot  their  duty  and 
relation  to  their  mother  country,  and  joined 
Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece.  They  were 
delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke  by  Alexander, 
and  restored  to  their  original  independence. 
They  were  reduced  by  the  Romans  under  the 
dictator  Sylla.  Ionia  has  been  always  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of  its 
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inhabitants.  Herodot.  1,  See.— Strab.  14.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  2,  &cc. — Pans.  7,  c.  1. - An  an¬ 

cient  name  given  to  Hellas,  or  Achaia,  because 
it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  Io- 
uians. 

Ionium  mare,  a  part  of  the  Mediteiranean 
Rea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Sicily  and  Greece.  That  part  of  the 
/Egean  sea  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia,  is  called  the  sea  of  Ionia,  and  not  the 
Ionian  sea.  According  to  some  authors,  the 
Ionian  sea  receives  its  name  from  Io,  who 
swain  across  there,  after  she  had  been  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  a  heifer.  Strab.  7,  &c. — Dio- 
nys.  Perieg. 

Iopas,  a  king  of  Africa,  among  the  suitors 
of  Dido.  He  was  an  excellent  musician,  poet, 
and  philosopher.  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  744. 

Iope  and  Joppa,  a  famous  town  of  Ph<e- 
nicia,  more  ancient  than  the  deluge,  according 
to  some  traditions.  It  was  about  40  miles 
from  the  capital  of  Judaea,  and  was  remarkable 
for  a  sea-port  much  frequented,  though  very 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  great  rocks  that 
lie  before  it.  Strab.  16,  &c. — Propert.  2,  el. 

28,  v.  61. - A  daughter  of  Ipliicles,  who 

married  Theseus.  Pint. 

Iophron,  a  son  of  Sophocles,  who  accused 
his  father  of  imprudence  in  the  management  of 

his  affairs,  &c. - A  poet  of  Gnossus  in  Crete. 

Pans.  1,  c.  34. 

Jor Danes,  a  river  of  Jud^a.  Strab.  16. 
Jornandes,  an  historian,  who  wrote  on  the 
Goths.  He  died  A.  D.  552. 

Ios,  an  island  in  the  Myrtoan  sea,  cele¬ 
brated,  as  some  say,  for  the  tomb  oi  Homer, 
'trnl  the  birth  of  his  mother.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Josephus  Flavius,  a  celebrated  Jew,  born 
in  Jerusalem,  who  signalized  his  military  abi¬ 
lities  in  supporting  a  siege  of  47  days  against 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a  small  town  of  Judaea. 
When  the  city  surrendered,  there  were  found  not 
less  than  40,000  Jews  slain,  and  the  number  of 
captives  amounted  to  1,200.  Josephus  saved 
his  life  by  flying  into  a  cave  where  40  of  his 
countrymen  had  also  taken  refuge.  He  dis¬ 
suaded  them  from  committing  suicide,  and, 
when  they  had  all  drawn  lots  to  kill  one  ano¬ 
ther,  Josephus  fortunately  remained  the  last, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  Vespasian.  He 
gained  the  conqueror’s  esteem,  by  foretelling 
that  he  would  become  one  day  the  master  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Josephus  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  received 
all  the  sacred  books  which  it  contained  from 
the  conqueror’s  hands.  He  came  to  Rome 
with  litus,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the 
name  and  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Here 
he  made  himself  esteemed  by  the  emperors 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  dedicated  his  time 
to  study.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  wars  of 
the  Jews,  first  in  Syriac,  and  afterwards  trans¬ 
lated  it  into  Greek.  This  composition  so 
pleased  Titus,  that  he  authenticated  it  by  plac¬ 
ing  his  signature  upon  it,  and  by  preserving  it 
in  one  of  the  public  libraries.  He  finished 
another  work,  which  he  divided  into  20  books, 
containing  the  history  of  the  Jewish  antiqui- 
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ties,  in  some  places  subversive  of  the  authority 
and  miracles  mentioned  in  the  Scripture.  He 
also  wrote  two  books  to  defend  the  Jews 
against  Apion,  their  greatest  enemy;  besides 
an  account  of  bis  own  life,  <?tc.  Josephus  has 
been  admired  for  bis  lively  and  animated  style, 
the  bold  propriety  of  his  expressions,  the  ex¬ 
actness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  his  orations.  He  has  been  called 
the  Livy  of  the  Greeks.  Though,  in  some 
cases,  inimical  to  the  Christians,  yet  he  has 
commended  our  Saviour  so  warmly,  that  St. 
Jerome  calls  him  a  Christian  writer.  Josephus 
died  A.  D.  93,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  Hudson’s, 

2  vols.  fob  Oxou.  1720,  and  Havercamp’s,  2 
vols.  fob  1726.  Sueton.  in  Fesp .  Sfc. 

Jovianus  Flavius  Claudius,  a  native  of 
Pannonia,  elected  emperor  of  Rome  by  the 
soldiers  after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first 
refused  to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  pur¬ 
ple,  because  his  subjects  followed  the  religious 
principles  of  the  late  emperor;  but  they  re¬ 
moved  his  groundless  apprehensions,  and, 
when  they  assured  him  they  were  warm  fat 
Christianity,  he  accepted  the  crown.  He  made 
a  disadvantageous  treaty  with  the  Persians, 
against  whom  Julian  was  marching  with  a  vic- 
lorious  army.  Jovian  died  seven  months  and 
twenty  days  after  his  ascension,  and  was  found 
in  his  bed  suffocated  by  the  vapours  of  char¬ 
coal,  which  had  been  lighted  in  his  room,  A.D. 
364.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  intempe¬ 
rance,  and  say  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  baker. 
He  burned  a  celebrated  library  at  AntLch. 
Mar  cell  in. 

Ipiiianassa,  a  daughter  of  Proetus,  king  of 
Aigos,  who,  with  her  sisters  Iphinoe  and  Ly- 
sippe,  ridiculed  Juno,  &c.  [ Vid .  Proetides.J 

- - The  wife  of  Endymion. 

Iphiclus  or  Iphici.es,  a  son  of  Amphi¬ 
tryon  and  Alcmena,  born  at  the  same  birth 
with  Hercules.  As  these  two  children  were 
together  in  the  cradle,  Juno,  jealous  of  Her¬ 
cules,  sent  tw'o  large  serpents  to  destroy  him. 

At  the  sight  of  the  serpents,  Ipliicles  alarmed 
the  house,  but  Hercules,  though  not  a  yeaj 
old,  boldly  seized  them,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
squeezed  them  to  death  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — 

Theocrit. - -A  king  of  Phylace  in  Plithiotis, 

son  of  Philacus  and  Clymene.  He  had  bulls 
famous  for  their  bigness,  and  the  monster 
which  kept  them.  Melampus,  at  the  request 
of  his  brother,  [Vid.  Melampus .]  attempted  to 
steal  them  away,  but  he  was  caught  in  the  fact, 
and  imprisoned.  Iphiclus  soon  received  some 
advantages  from  the  prophetical  knowledge  of 
his  prisoner,  and  not  only  restored  him  to  li¬ 
berty,  but  also  presented  him  with  the  oxen. 
Iphiclus,  who  was  childless,  learned  from  the 
soothsayer  how  to  become  a  father  He  bad 
married  Automedusa,  and  afterwards  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes.  He  w'as  father 
to  Podarce  and  Pvotesilaus.  Homer.  Od.  11. 

II.  13. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.—  Pans.  4,  c.  36. - A 

son  of  Thestius,  king  of  Pleuron.  Apollod.  #, 
c.  1. 

IphicrXies,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens 
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who,  though  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  from  the 
lowest  station  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
8‘ate.  He  made  war  against  the  Thracians, 
obtained  some  victories  over  the  Spartans,  and 
assisted  the  Persian  king  against  Egypt.  He 
changed  the  dress  and  arms  of  Ins  soldiers, 
and  rendered  them  more  alert  and  expedi¬ 
tious  in  using  their  weapons.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  and  died 
380  B  C.  When  he  was  once  reproached  ot 
the  meanness  of  his  origin,  he  observed,  that 
he  would  be  the  first  of  his  family,  but  that  his 
detractor  would  be  the  last  of  Ins  own.  C.  A  ep. 

in  Iphic. - A  sculptor  of  Athens.-— An 

Athenian,  sent  to  Darius  the  Third,  king  of 

Persia,  &c.  Curt.  3,  c.  13.  ...  ,  , 

IphIdAmus,  a  son  of  Antenor,  ki.led  by 

Agamemnon.  Homer.  II.  11.  .  ,  , 

IphIdEmIa,  a  Thessalian  woman,  ravished 


by  the  Naxians,  & c. 

IphIgEnIa,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra.  When  the  Greeks  going  to  the 
Troian  war  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at 
Aulis,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  the  sooth¬ 
sayers,  that,  to  appease  the  gods,  they  must 
sacrifice  Ipliigenia,  Agamemnon  s  daughter,  to 
Diana.  [Lid.  Agamemnon.']  The  father,  who 
had  provoked  the  goddess  by  killing  her  fa¬ 
vourite  stag,  heard  this  with  the  greatest  horror 
and  indignation,  and  rather  than  to  shed 
blood  of  his  daughter,  he  commanded  one  ol  __ 
Ids  heralds,  as  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,  to 
order  all  the  assembly  to  depart  eacn  to  his 
respective  home.  Ulysses  and  the  other  gene¬ 
rals  interfered,  and  Agamemnon  consented  to 
immolate  his  daughter  for  the  common  cause  of 
Greece.  As  Ipliigenia  was  tenderly  loved  by 
Vr  mother,  the  Greeks  sent  for  her  on  pie- 
ence  of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles. 
Clytemnestra  gladly  permitted  her  departure, 
and  Ipliigenia  came  to  Aulis:  here  she  saw 
the  bloody  preparations  for  the  sacrifice ;  she 
implored  the  forgiveness  and  protection  of  her 
father,  but  tears  and  intreaties  were  unavailing. 
C alohas  took  the  knife  m  his  hand,  and,  as  he 
was  o-oing  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  Ipliigenia 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon 
size  and  beauty  was  found  m  her  place  for  the 
sacrifice.  This  supernatural  change  animated 
the  Greeks,  the  wind  suddenly  became  fa¬ 
vourable,  and  the  combined  fleet  set  sail  from 
Aulis.  Ipliigenia’ s  innocence  had  raised  the 
compassion  of  the  goddess  on  whose  altar  she 
was  going  to  be  sacrificed,  and  she  earned  her 
to  Taurica,  where  she  entrusted  her  with  the 
care  of  her  temple.  In  this  sacred  office  I  phi- 
genia  was  obliged,  by  the  command  of  Diana, 
to  sacrifice  all  the  strangers  which  came  into 
that  country.  Many  had  already  been  offered 
as  victir.  -  on  the  bloody  altar,  when  Orestes 
and  Py lades  came  to  Taunca.  1  hem  mutual 
and  unparalleled  friendship  [Vid.  I  y lades  and 
Orestes.]  disclosed  to  Ipliigenia,  that  one  ot 
the  strangers  whom  she  was  going  to  sacrifice 
was  her  brother ;  and  upon  this,  she  conspire 
witu  the  two  friends  to  fly  from  the  barbarous 
country,  and  carry  away  the  statue  of  the  god¬ 
dess.  They  successfully  effected  their  enter- 
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prise,  and  murdered  Tlioas,  who  enforced  the 
human  sacrifices.  According  to  6ome  authors, 
the  Ipliigenia  who  was  sacrificed  at  Aulis  was 
not  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  but  a  daughter  of 
Helen  by  Theseus.  Homer  does  not  speak  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Ipliigenia,  though  very  minute  in  liia 
description  of  the  Grecian  forces,  adventures,  See. 
Pans  2,  c.  22.  1  3,  c.  16. — Ovid,  Met.  12,  v.  31. 

—  Virg.  JKn.  2,  v.  1 16.—Mschyl.—Eunpid. 

IphImEdIa,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  who 
married  the  giaut  Alceus.  She  fled  fiom  her 
husband,  and  had  two  sons,  Otus  and  Ephi- 
altes,  by  Neptune,  her  father’s  father.  Homer. 
Od.  11  .—  Pans.  9,  c.  22 .—Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 

Iphimedon,  a  son  of  Eurystlieus,  killed  in  a 
war  against  the  Athenians  and  Heraclidae. 
Apollod. 

IphImEdusa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Da- 
naus,  who  married  Euchenoi.  l  id.  Danaides. 

Iphinoe,  oue  of  the  principal  women  of 
Lemnos,  who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the  males 
of  the  island  after  their  return  from  a  Thracian 
expedition.  Place.  2,  v.  163.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Proetlius.  She  died  of  a  disease  while 
under  the  care  ofMelampus.  1  id.  Pioetides. 

Iphxnous,  one  of  the  Centaurs.  Ovid. 

Ipuis,  sou  of  AlectoT,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  advised  Polynices, 
who  wished  to  engage  Amplnaraus  m  the 
Theban  war,  to  bribe  his  wife  Enphyle,  by 
living  her  the  golden  collar  of  Harmoma. 
This  succeeded,  and  Eriphyle  betrayed  her 
husband.  Apollod.  3. —  Fl.cc.  1,  3,  &c  7. 

A  beautiful  youth  of  Salamis,  of  ignoble  birth. 
He  became  enamoured  ot  Auaxarete,  and  the 
coldness  and  contempt  lie  met  with  rendered 
him  so  desperate  that  he  hung  lnmself.  Anax- 
arete  saw  him  carried  to  his  grave  without 
emotion,  and  was  instantly  changed  into  a 

stone.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  703. - A  daughter 

of  Thespius.  Apollod. - A  mistress  of  Pa- 

troclus,  given  him  by  Achilles.  Homer.  II.  . 

_ ^  daughter  of  ligdus  and  lelethusa,  of 

Crete  When  Telethusa  was  pregnant,  Ligdus 
ordered  her  to  destroy  her  child  if  it  proved  a 
daughter,  because  his  poverty  could  not  afford 
to  maintain  an  useless  charge.  I  he  severe 
orders  of  her  husband  alarmed  lelethusa,  and 
she  would  have  obeyed,  had  not  Isia  com¬ 
manded  her  in  a  dream  to  spare  the  life  of  her 
child.  Telethusa  brought  forth  a  daughter 
which  was  given  to  a  nurse  and  passed  for  a 
boy,  under  the  name  of  Ipliis.  Ligdus  con¬ 
tinued  ignorant  of  the  deceit,  and,  when  I  plus 
was  come  to  the  years  of  puberty  her  father 
resolved  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  Ianthe,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Telestes.  A  day  to  cele- 
brate  the  nuptials  was  appointed,  but  lelethusa 
and  her  daughter  were  equally  anxious  to  put 


oft'  the  marriage,  and,  when  all  was  unavailing, 
they  implored  the  assistance  of  Isis,  by  whose 
advice  the  life  of  lphis  had  been  preserved. 
The  goddess  was  moved,  she  changed  the  sex 
of  Ipliis,  and,  on  the  morrow,  the  nuptials 
were  consummated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings. 

Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  666,  &c.  . 

Iph.ition,  an  ally  of  the  Trojan*,  killed  by 

Achilles*  Homer.  II.  20. 


I  R 

Ilhijj,,  a  son  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEcha- 
Jifu  When  his  father  had  promised  his  daugh¬ 
ter  lole  to  him  who  could  overcome  him  or  his 
song  m  drawing  the  bow,  Hercules  accepted 
the  challenge  and  came  off  victorious.  Eurytes 
refused  his  daughter  to  the  conqueror,  observing 
that  Hercules  had  killed  one  of  his  wives  in  &a 
lury,  and  that  lole  might  perhaps  share  the 
same  fate.  Some  time  after,  Autolycus  stole 
away  the  oxen  of  Eurytus,  and  Heicules  was 
suspected  of  the  theft.  Iphitus  was  sent  in 
quest  of  the  oxen,  and  in  his  search  he  met  with 
Hercules,  whose  good  favours  he  had  gained  bv 
advising  Eurytus  to  give  lole  to  the  conqueror 
Hercules  assisted  Iphitus  in  seeking  the  lost 
animals;  but  when  he  recollected  the  ingra¬ 
titude  of  Eurytus,  he  killed  Iphitus  by  throwing 
him  down  from  the  walls  of  Tyrinthus.  Homer. 
Od.  21.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6. - A  Trojan,  who 


survived  the  rum  of  his  country,  and  fled  with 

Tineas  to  Italy.  Virg.  AEn.  2,  v.  340,  &cc.- _ 

A  king  of  Elis,  son  of  Praxonides,  in  the  age 
ofLycurgus.  He  re-established  the  Olympic 
games  338  years  after  their  institution  by  Her¬ 
cules,  or  about  884  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  This  epoch  is  famous  for  chronologica 
history,  as  every  thing  previous  to  it  seems  in¬ 
volved  m  fabulous  obscurity.  Paterc.  1,  c.  8 
Puns.  5  c,  4. 

Iphthime,  a  sister  of  Penelope,  who  married 
Eumelus.  She  appeared  to  her  sister  in  a 
dream,  to  comfort  her  in  the  absence  of  her  son 
I  elemachus.  Horn.  Od.  4. 

Hsea  the  mother  of  Medea.  Ovid.  Heroid. 
17,  v.  232. 

sus;  a  Place  of  Phrygia,  celebrated  for  a 
oat  tie  which  was  fought  there  about  301  years 
efore  the  Christian  era,  between  Antigonus 
and  his  son,  and  Seleucus,  Ptolemv,  Lvsi- 
rnachus,  and  Cassander.  The  former  "led  into 

inmii  f  aR  a™,y  °f  ab0ve  70’000  ^ot  and 
10,000  horse,  with  75  elephants.  The  latter’s 

,TernnT1Sted  °f  64’000  ^fmtry,  besides 
10,  oOO  horse,  400  elephants,  and  120  armed 
chariots.  Antigonus  and  his  son  were  defeated. 
Pint,  in  Demetr. 

Iha,  a  city  of  Messenia,  which  Agamemnon 
promised  to  Achilles,  if  he  would  resume  Ins 
arms  to  light  against  the  Trojans.  This  place 
is  famous  in  history  as  having  supported  a  siege 
ot  eleven  years  against  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  with  its  capture,  B.  C.  761,  put  an  end  to 
the  second  Messeman  war.  Horn.  II.  g.—Strab. 

4  • 

Irene,  a  daughter  of  Cratinus  the  painter. 
Phn.  35,  c.  11*  ——One  of  the  seasons  among 
tbe  Greeks,  called  by  the  moderns  Hore.  Her 
two  sisters  were  Hia  and  Eunomia,  all  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  Apollod.  1,  c.  3. 
Iiiena-us,  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple  of 
olycarp  and  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France.  He 
wrote  on  different  subjects,  but,  as  what  re¬ 
mains  is  in  Latin,  some  suppose  he  composed 
m  that  language,  and  not  in  Greek.  Frao. 
lnonts  of  Ins  works  in  Greek  are  however  pre¬ 
serve.  ,  winch  prove  that  his  style  was  simple, 
though  clear  ami  often  animated.  His  opinions 
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IS 

concerning  the  soul  are  curious.  He  suflprod 
martyrdom  A.  D.  202.  The  best  edition  of  Ida 
works  is  that  of  Grabe,  Oxon.  fob  17C2. 

Iresus,  a  delightful  spot  in  Libya,  near 
Cyrene,  where  Battus  fixed  his  residence. 
1  lie  Egyptians  were  once  beaten  there  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene.  Herodot.  4,  c.  358 

tX  L  • 

Iris,  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  messenger  of  the  gods* 
and  more  particularly  of  Juno.  Her  office 
was  to  cut  the  thread  which  seemed  to  detain 
the  soul  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  expiring. 

.  e  1S  the  same  as  the  rainbow,  and  from  that 


circumstance,  she  is  represented  with  ail  the 
vanegated  and  beautiful  colours  of  the  rain¬ 
bow,  and  appears  sitting  behind  Juno  ready  to 
execute  her  commands.  She  is  likewise  de¬ 
scribed  as  supplying  the  clouds  with  water  to 
deluge  the  world,  in  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  271.- 
Hesml.  Ilieog.-~Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  480.  1.  11,  v. 

???*"“  h'g.  AEn.  4,  v.  694. - A  river  of  Asia 

Mmoi,  using  in  Cappadocia  and  falling  into 

ie  Euxme  sea.  Flacc.  5,  v.  121 _ A  river 

of  Lontus. 

Irus,  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed  the 
commissions  of  Penelope’s  suitors.  When 
Ldysses  returned  home,  disguised  in  a  beggar’s 
ic-ftb,  Irus  hindered  him  from  entering  the 

broue’hM11  T®  challeilged  b™.  Ulysses 
brough  him  to  the  ground  with  a  blow,  and 

dragged  him  out  of  the  house.  Horn.  Od.  8.— 

ut.  '  e'-  7’  V-  42 • - A  mountain  of 

is,  a  small  river  falling  into  tlie  Euphrates, 
tts  waters  abound  with  bitumen.  Herodot  1  r 

179 - 4  small  town  on  the  river  of  the  same 

name.  Id.  ib. 

Isadas,  a  Spartan,  who,  upon  seeing  tlie 

n^ked™  I"1"1'1?2  tLe  dty’  StriPPed  ^mself 
naked,  and,  with  a  spear  and  sword,  engaged 

the  enemy.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown 
for  his  valour.  Plat. 

Is./ea,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

*s*us’  f !  °iat0r  of  CbaIcis>  ™  Eubtea,  who 
me  to  Athens,  and  became  there  the  pupil 
of  Lysias  and  soon  after  the  master  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  Some  supposed  that  he  reformed  the 
dissipation  and  imprudence  of  his  early  years 

imitwo^ aud  ^P™06-  Demosthenes 
imitated  him  in  preference  to  Isocrates,  because 

rmh  Utied  i°rC!  and  ener§y  of  ex])ression 
rather  than  floridness  of  style.  Ten  of  his 

sixty-four  orations  are  extant.  Juv.  3,  v.  74  — 

ff  *10  Ora,.  Dem - Another  <*5 

orator,  who  came  to  Rome  A.  D.  17.  He  is 
greatly  recommended  by  Pliny  the  younger, 
who  observes  that  he  always  spoke  extempore 
and  wrote  with  elegance,  unlaboured  easef and 
great  correctness. 

Isamus,  a  river  of  India. 

Isandkr  a  son  of  Bellerophon,  killed  in  the 

1WJL6 !“S  'alher  made  agains*  the  So1^ 
^^Isapis,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Luoan.  2 ,  v. 

Isak,  and  Isara,  a  river  of  Gaul,  where 


Fabitib  routed  the  Allobroges.  Id.  1,  v. 
399. 

Isar  and  IsauS;  a  river  of  Vindelicia.  Strab. 

4. 

Isa ii chus,  an  Athenian  archon,  B.  C.  424. 

Is  a  ur  [A,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
mount  Taurus,  -whose  inhabitants  were  bold  and 
warlike.  The  Roman  emperors,  particularly 
Probus  and  Callus,  made  war  against  them  and 
conquered  them.  Flor.  3,  c.  6. — Strab. 

IsaurIcus,  a  surname  of  P.  Servilius,  from 
his  conquests  over  the  Isaurians. 

Isaurus,  a  river  of  Umbria,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic. - Another  in  Magna  Gra3cia.  Lu¬ 

can.  2,  v.  406. 

Ischemia,  an  annual  festival  at  Olympia,  in 
honour  of  Ischenus,  the  grandson  of  Mercury 
and  Hierea,  who,  in  a  time  of  famine,  devoted 
himself  to  his  country,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  monument  near  Olympia. 

Ischolaus,  a  brave  and  prudent  general  of 
Sparta,  &c.  Polycm . 

Ischomachus,  a  noble  athlete  of  Crotona. 

IschopOuis,  a  town  of  Pontus. 

Isi a,  certain  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Isis,  which  continued  nine  days.  It  was  usual 
to  carry  vessels  full  of  wheat  and  barley,  as 
the  goddess  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  who 
taught  mankind  the  use  of  corn.  These  fes¬ 
tivals  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  where  they 
soon  degenerated  into  licentiousness.  They 
were  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
A.  U.  C.  696.  They  were  introduced  again, 
about  200  years  after,  by  Commodus. 

Isicerdes,  a  king  of  Persia,  appointed,  by 
the  will  of  Arcadus,  guardian  to  Theodosius 
the  Second.  He  died  in  his  3ist  year,  A.  D.  408. 

Isiacorum  portus,  a  harbour  on  the  shore 
of  the  Euxine,  near  Dacia. 

IsidOrus,  a  native  of  Charax,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  wrote  some  historical 

treatises,  besides  a  description  of  Parthia. - 

A  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  called  Pelusiota,  from 
his  living  in  Egypt.  Of  his  epistles  2012  re¬ 
main,  written  in  Greek,  with  conciseness  and 
elegance.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris, 

fol.  1638. - A  Christian  Greek  writer,  who 

flourished  in  the  7tli  century.  He  is  surnamed 
Hispalensis.  His  works  have  been  edited,  fol. 
de  Breul.  Paris,  1601. 

Isis,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to 
Diodorus  of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  her  to  be 
fhe  same  as  lo,  who  was  changed  into  a  cow, 
and  restored  to  her  human  form  in  Egypt, 
where  she  taught  agriculture,  and  governed  the 
people  with  mildness  and  equity,  for  which 
reasons  she  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
According  to  some  traditions  mentioned  bv 
Plutarch,  Isis  married  her  brother  Osiris,  and 
was  pregnant  by  him  even  before  she  had  left 
her  mother’s  womb.  These  two  ancient  deitii  s, 
as  some  authors  observe,  comprehended  all 
nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens.  Isis 
was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of 
Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  the  Ceres 
of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana 
of  Crete,  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans,  6cc. 
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Osiris  and  Isis  reigned  conjointly  in  Egypt; 
but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the  brother  of 
Osiris,  proved  fatal  to  this  sovereign.  [ Via . 
Osiris  S)  Typhon .]  The  ox  and  cow  were  the 
symbols  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  because  these  deities, 
while  on  earth,  had  diligently  applied  them¬ 
selves  in  cultivating  the  earth.  [Vid.  Apis.~\ 
As  Isis  was  supposed  to  be  the  moon  as  Osiris 
the  sun,  she  was  represented  as  holding  a 
globe  in  her  hand,  with  a  vessel  full  of  ears  of 
com.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  yearly 
and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile  proceeded 
from  the  abundant  tears  which  Isis  shed  for  the 
loss  of  Osiris,  whom  Typhon  had  basely  mur¬ 
dered.  The  word  Isis,  according  to  some,  sig¬ 
nifies  ancient,  and  on  that  account,  the  in¬ 
scriptions  on  the  statues  of  the  goddess  were 
often  in  these  words :  I  am  all  that  has  been,  that 
shall  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has  hitherto  taken 
off  my  veil.  The  worship  of  Isis  was  universal 
in  Egypt ;  the  priests  were  obliged  to  observe 
perpetual  chastity,  their  head  was  closely 
shaved,  and  they  always  walked  barefooted, 
and  clothed  themselves  in  linen  garments. 
They  never  eat  onions,  they  abstained  from 
salt  with  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  sheep  and  of  hogs.  During  the  night 
they  were  employed  in  continual  devotion  near 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  Cleopatra,  the 
beautiful  queen  of  Egypt,  was  wont  to  dress 
herself  like  this  goddess,  and  affected  to  be 
called  a  second  Isis.  Cic.  de  Div.  1. — Pint,  de 
Isid.fy  Osirid. — Diod.  1. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Hero- 
dot.  2,  c.  59. — Lucan.  1,  v.  831. 

Ismarus  and  Isiiara,  a  rugged  mountain  of 
Thrace,  covered  with  vines  and  olives,  near  the 
Hebrus.  Its  wines  are  excellent.  Homer.  Od. 

9.—Virg.  G.  2,  v.  37.— JEn.  10,  v.  351. - A 

Theban,  son  of  Astacus. - A  son  of  Eu- 

molpus.  Apollod. - A  Lydian  who  accom¬ 

panied  iEneas  to  Italy,  and  fought  with  great 
vigour  against  the  Rutuli.  Yirg.  LEn.  10,  v. 
139. 

IsmEne,  a  daughter  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta, 
who,  when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  con¬ 
demned  to  be  buried  alive  by  Creon,  for  giving 
burial  to  her  brother  Polynices,  against  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  positive  orders,  declared  herself  as  guilty 
as  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being  equally  pu¬ 
nished  with  her.  This  instance  of  generosity 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Antigone,  who  wished 
not  to  see  her  sister  involved  m  her  calamities. 
Sophoc.  in  Antig. — Apollod.  3,  c.  6. - A  daugh¬ 

ter  of  the  river  Asopus,  who  married  the  hun¬ 
dred-eyed  Argus,  by  whom  she  had  Jasas. 
Apollod.  2.  c.  1. 

IsmEnias,  a  celebrated  musician  of  Thebes. 
When  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythians, 
Atheas,  the  king  of  the  country,  observed,  that 
he  liked  the  music  of  Ismenias  better  than  the 
braying  of  an  ass.  Pint,  in  Apoph. - A  The¬ 

ban,  bribed  by  Timocrates  of  Rhodes,  &c. 

Pans.  3,  c.  9. - A  Theban  general,  sent  to 

Persia  with  an  embassy  by  his  countrymen. 
As  none  -were  admitted  into  the  king’s  presence 
without  prostrating  themselves  at  his  feet, 
Ismenias  had  recourse  to  artifice  to  avoid  doing 
an  action  which  would  prove  disgraceful  to  bin 


country.  When  he  was  introduced  he  dropped 
his  ring,  and  the  motion  he  made  to  recover  it 
from  the  ground  was  mistaken  for  the  most 
submissive  homage,  and  Ismenias  had  a  satis¬ 
factory  audience  of  the  monarch.  A  river  of 
Baeotia,  falling  into  the  Euripus,  where  Apollo 
had  a  temple,  from  which  lie  was  called  Is- 
menius.  A  youth  was  yearly  chosen  by  the 
Boeotians  to  be  the  priest  of  the  god,  an  office  to 
which  Hercules  was  once  appointed.  Pans.  9, 
c.  10. — Ovid.  Met.  2. — Strab.  9. 

IsmenIdes,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Tliebar 
women,  as  being  near  the  Ismenus,  a  river  of 
Boeotia.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  31. 

IsmEnus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one 
of  the  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  river 

of  Boeotia.  Paus.  9,  c.  10. - A  son  of 

Asopus  and  Metope.  Apollod.  3,  c.  12. - A 

son  of  Amphion  and  Niobe,  killed  by  Apollo. 
Id.  3,  c.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  6. 

IsOcrates,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  a 
rich  musical  instrument- maker  at  Athens.  He 
was  taught  in  the  schools  of  Gorgias  and  Pro- 
dicus,  but  his  oratorical  abilities  were  never 
displayed  in  public ;  aud  Isocrates  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  an  unconquerable  timidity  from 
speaking  in  the  popular  assemblies.  He  opened 
a  school  of  eloquence  at  Athens,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  number,  character, 
and  fame,  of  his  pupils,  and  by  the  immense 
riches  which  he  amassed.  He  was  intimate 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  regularly  cor¬ 
responded  with  him ;  and  to  his  familiarity 
with  that  monarch  the  Athenians  were  indebted 
for  the  few  peaceful  years  which  they  passed. 
The  aspiring  ambition  of  Philip,  however,  dis¬ 
pleased  Isocrates,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  at  Cheronaea  had  such  an  effect  upon 
his  spirits,  that  he  did  not  survive  the  disgrace 
of  his  country,  but  died,  after  he  had  been  four 
days  without  taking  any  aliment,  in  the  99th 
year  of  his  age,  about  338  years  before  Christ. 
Isocrates  has  always  been  much  admired  for 
the  sweetness  and  graceful  simplicity  of  his 
style,  for  the  harmony  of  his  expressions,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  language.  The  remains  of 
his  orations  extant  inspire  the  world  with  the 
highest  veneration  for  his  abilities,  as  a  mo¬ 
ralist,  an  orator,  and,  above  all,  as  a  man. 
His  merit,  however,  is  lessened  by  those  who 
accuse  him  of  plagiarism  from  the  works  of 
Thucydides,  Lysias,  and  others,  seen  particu¬ 
larly  in  his  panegyric.  He  was  so  studious  of 
correctness  that  his  lines  are  sometimes  poetry. 
The  severe  conduct  of  the  Athenians  against 
Socrates  highly  displeased  him,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  the  undeserved  unpopularity  of  that  great 
philosopher,  he  put  on  mourning  the  day  of 
liis  death.  About  31  of  his  orations  are  extant. 
Isocrates  was  honoured  after  death  with  a  brazen 
statue  by  Timotheus,  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
Aphareus,  his  adopted  son.  The  best  editions  of 
Isocrates  are  that  of  Battie,  2  vols.  8vo.  Cantab. 
1729,  and  that  of  Auger,  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1782. 
Plut.  de  10  Orat.  &c. — Cic.  Orat.  20,  de  Lav.  2, 
c.  12,  6,  in  Brut.  c.  15,  de  Orat.  2,  c.  6. — Quin- 

til.  2,  &c. —  Paterc.  1,  c.  16. - One  of  the 

officers  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  &c.  Tkucyd. 
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— :One  of  the  disciples  of  Isocrates — A  rlieto- 
torician  of  Syria,  enemy  to  the  Romans,  &c. 

Issa,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia.  A  town  of  lllyricum. 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strab.  1,  &c. — Marcel.  26,  c.  25. 

Isse,  a  daughter  of  Macareus,  the  sou  of  Ly- 
caon.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who,  to 
obtain  her  confidence,  changed  himself  into  the 
form  of  a  sheperd  to  whom  she  was  attached. 
This  metamorphosis  of  Apollo  was  represented 
on  the  web  of  Arachne.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  c.  124. 

Issus,  a  town  of  Silicia,  on  the  confines  of 
Syria,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  there  between 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Persians  under 
Darius  their  king  in  October,  B.  C.  333.  In  this 
battle  the  Persians  lost,  in  the  field  of  battle, 
100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  and  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  only  300  foot  and  150  horse,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  Persian  army, 
according  to  Justin,  consisted  of  400,000  foot 
and  100,000  horse,  and  61,000  of  the  former, 
and  10,000  of  the  latter,  were  left  dead  on  the 
spot,  and  40,000  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Macedonians,  as  he  farther  adds, 
was  no  more  than  130  foot  and  150  horse.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Curtius,  the  Persian  slain  amounted  to 
100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse;  and  those  of 
Alexander  to  32  foot,  and  150  horse,  killed, 
and  504  wounded.  This  spot  is  likewise 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  by  Severus, 
A.  D.  J94.  Plut.  in  Alex. — Justin.  11,  c.  9-— 
Curt.  3. — Arrian. — Diod.  17. 

Ister  and  Istrus,  an  historian,  disciple  to 
Callimachus.  Diog. — • — A  large  river  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  falling  into  the  Euxine  sea.  [ Vid .  Da- 
nubius.] - A  son  of  Egyptus.  Apollod. 

Isthmia,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  observed.  They 
were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  Melicerta, 
who  was  changed  into  a  sea  deity,  when  his 
mother  Ino  had  thrown  herself  into  the  sea  with 
him  in  her  arms.  The  body  of  Melicerta,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  traditions,  when  cast  upon  the 
sea-shore,  received  an  honourable  burial,  in 
memory  of  which  the  Isthmian  games  were 
instituted,  B.  C.  1326.  They  were  interrupted 
after  they  had  been  celebrated  with  great  regu¬ 
larity  during  some  years,  and  Theseus  at  last 
reinstituted  them  in  honour  of  Neptune,  whom 
he  publicly  called  his  father.  These  games 
were  observed  every  third,  or  rather  fifth  year, 
and  held  so  sacred  and  inviolable,  that  even  a 
public  calamity  could  not  prevent  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mum- 
mius,  the  Roman  general,  they  were  observed 
with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  Sicyonians 
were  entrusted  with  the  superintendence,  which 
had  been  before  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
ruined  Corinthians.  Combats  of  every  kind 
were  exhibited,  and  the  victors  were  rewarded 
with  garlands  of  pine  leaves.  Some  time  after 
the  custom  was  changed,  and  the  victor  re¬ 
ceived  a  crown  of  dry  and  withered  parsley. 
The  years  were  reckoned  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Isthmian  games,  as  among  the  Romans 
from  the  consular  government.  Paus.  Corint . 
6jc. — Plut.  in  Thcs. 


Tsthmics,  a  king;  of  Mftssenin,  Ac.  Pans 
4,  c.  3. 

Isthmus,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins 
a  country  to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea 
from  making  them  separate,  such  as  the  isth¬ 
mus  of  Corinth,  which  joins  Peloponnesus  to 
Greece.  Nero  attempted  to  cut  it  across,  and 
make  a  communication  between  the  two  seas, 
but  in  vain.  Strab.  1. — Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Plin.  4, 

C.  4. 

IsTifcOTis,  a  country  of  Greece,  near  Ossa. 
Vid.  Histiaeotis. 

Istria,  a  province  at  the  west  of  Illyricum, 
at  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  originally  pirates,  and  lived  on 
plunder.  They  were  not  subjected  to  Rome 
till  six  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  that 
C»*y.  Strab.  1. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Liv.  10,  Ac.— - 
Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Istropolis,  a  city  of  Thrace  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ister,  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony. 
Plin.  4,  c.  1 1. 

Is  us  and  AtstIphus,  sons  of  Priam,  the 
latter  by  Hecuba,  and  the  former  by  a  concu¬ 
bine.  They  were  seized  by  Achilles,  as  they 
fed  their  father’s  flocks  on  mount  Ida:  they 
wtre  redeemed  by  Priam,  and  fought  against 
the  Greeks.  They  were  both  killed  by  Aga¬ 
memnon.  Homer.  II.  11. - A  city  of  Boeotia. 

Strab.  9. 

Italia,  a  celebrated  country  of  Europp, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  and  Tyr¬ 
rhene  seas,  and  by  the  Alps.  It  has  been  com¬ 
pared,  and  with  some  similitude,  to  a  man’s 
leg.  It  i  as  borne,  at  different  periods,  the 
different  names  of  Satumia,  (Enotria,  Hesperia, 
Ausonia,  and  Tyrrhenia,  and  it  received  the 
name  of  Italy  either  from  Italus,  a  king  of  the 
country,  or  from  Italos,  a  Greek  word,  which 
signifies  an  at,  an  animal  very  common  in  that 
part  of  Europe.  The  boundaries  of  Italy  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  itself, 
which  seems  to  have  been  particularly  careful 
in  supplying  this  country  with  whatever  may 
contribute  not  only  to  the  support,  but  also  to 
the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life.  It  has 
been  called  the  garden  of  Europe;  and  the 
panegyric  which  Pliny  bestows  upon  it  seems 
not  in  any  degree  exaggerated.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  called  themselves  Aborigines,  off¬ 
spring  of  the  soil,  and.  the  country  was  soon 
after  peopled  by  colonies  from  Greece.  The 
Pelasgi  and  the  Arcadians  made  settlements 
there,  and  the  whole  country  was  divided  into 
as  many  different  governments  as  there  were 
towns,  till  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Roman 
power  [  Vid.  Roma~\  changed  the  face  of  Italy, 
and  united  all  its  states  in  support  of  one  com¬ 
mon  cause.  Italy  has  been  the  mother  of  arts 
as  well  as  of  arms,  and  the  immortal  monu- 
mer^s  which  remain  of  the  eloquence  and 
poetical  abilities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  are 
well  known.  It  was  divided  into  eleven  small 
provinces  or  regions  by  Augustus.  Ptol.  3,  c.  1. 
— Dtonys.  Hal. — Died.  4. — Justin.  4,  Ac. — C. 
Ae/>.  in  Dion.  —  Atcib.  fyc. — Liv.  1,  c.  2,  Ac. — 
VunV  de  R.  R.  2,  c.  i  A 5.—  Virg.  JEn.  1,  Ac. 
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—  Polyb.  2. — Flor.  2. — /Elian.  V.  H.  1,  c.  16. 

— Lucan.  2,  v.  397,  etc. —  Plin.  3,  c*  5  A  8. 

It  a  i.ica,  a  town  of  Italy,  called  also  Cor- 
sinium. 

ItalIcus,  a  poet.  Vid.  Silius. 

ItAlus,  a  son  of  Telegonus.  Ilygin.  fab. 
127.  .....  -An  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to 
Italy,  where  he  established  a  kingdom  called 
after  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  received  di¬ 
vine  honours  after  death,  as  .Eneas  calls  upon 

I  him  among  the  deities  to  whom  he  paid  his 
adoration  when  he  entered  Italy.  Virg.  JEn. 

7,  v.  178. - A  prince,  whose  daughter  Roma 

married  .Eneas  or  Ascanius.  Plut.  in  Horn. 

- A  king  of  the  Clierusci,  Ac.  Tacit.  Ann. 

1,  c.  16. 

Itargkis,  a  river  of  Germany. 

Itka,  a  daughter  of  jDanaus.  Ilygin.  fab. 
170. 

Itemai.es,  an  old  man  who  exposed  (Edi- 
pus  on  moutit  Citliteron,  Ac.  Hygin.  fab.  65. 

Ithaca,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  on  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  being  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  It  is  very  rocky 
and  mountainous,  measures  about  25  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Isola  del  Compare,  or  Thiachi.  Horn.  11.  Sf 
Od~ — Strab.  1  A  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

IthobAlus,  a  king  of  Tyre,  who  died  B.  C. 
595.  Josephus. 

ItiiOme,  a  town  of  Phthiotis.  Homer.  II.  2. 

- Another  of  Messenia,  which  surrendered, 

after  ten  year’s  siege,  to  Lacedtemon,  724  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Jupiter  was  called 
Ithomates,  from  a  temple  which  he  had  there, 
where  games  were  also  celebrated,  and  the 
conqueror  rewarded  with  an  oaken  crown. 
Pans.  4,  t.  32. — St  at.  Hi  eh.  4,  v.  179. — Strab. 
8. 

Ithomaia,  a  festival  in  which  musicians  con¬ 
tended,  observed  at  Ithome,  in  honour  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  who  had  been  nursed  by  the  nymphs 
Ithome  and  Neda,  the  former  of  whom  gave 
her  name  to  a  city,  and  the  latter  to  a  river. 

Ithy phallus,  a  surname  of  Priapus.  Co- 
lumell.  10. 

Itius  Portus,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Wet  sand, 
or  Boulogne  in  Picardy.  Caesar  set  sail  from 
thence  on  his  passage  into  Britain.  Cas.  G • 
4,  c.  21.  1.  5,  c.  2  A  5* 

Ituna,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  Eden  in 
Cumberland. 

ItOni  a,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  a  place 
in  Boeotia,  where  she  was  worshipped. 

Itonus,  a  king  of  ’fhessaly,  son  of  Deu¬ 
calion,  who  first  invented  the  manner  of  polish¬ 
ing  metals.  Lucan.  6,  v.  402. 

ItUra-.a,  a  country  of  Palestine,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  were  very  skilful  in  drawing  the  bow. 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  448. 

It urum,  a  town  of  Umbria. 

ItYlus,  a  son  of  Zethus  and  ASdon,  killed 
by  his  mother.  Vid.  ASdon. 

[tyra-'.i,  a  people  of  Palestine.  Vid.  Ituraea. 
Itys,  a  son  of  Tereus,  King  of  Thrace,  by 
Proene,  daughter  of  Paud'ton,  king  of  Athens, 


J  u 

lie  was  killed  by  his  mother  when  he  was  about 
six  years  old,  and  served  up  before  his  father. 
He  was  changed  into  a  pheasant,  his  mother 
into  a  swallow,  and  his  father  into  an  owl. 
[  Fid.  Philomela.]  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  620.— Amor. 
2,  el.  14,  v.  29. — Herat.  4,  od.  12. - A  Tro¬ 

jan,  who  came  to  Italy  with  /Eneas,  and  was 
killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  574. 

Juba,  a  king  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Hiempsal,  and 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  J.  Caesar. 
He  defeated  Curio,  whom  Cajsar  had  sent  to 
Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he 
joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Scipio.  He  was 
conquered  in  a  battle  at  Thapsus,  and  totally- 
abandoned  by  his  subjects.  He  killed  himself 
with  Petreius,  who  had  shared  his  good  for¬ 
tune  and  his  adversity.  His  kingdom  became 
a  Roman  province,  of  which  Sallust  was  the 
first  governor.  PLut.  in  Pomp.  %  Cas.—Flor.  4, 
c.  12. — Suet,  in  Cces.  c.  35. — Dion.  41  .—Mela, 
1,  c.  6. — Lucan.  3,  &cc. — Caesar,  de  hell  Civ.  2. — 

]  uterc.  2,  c.  o4. - The  second  of  that  name 

was  the  son  of  Juba  the  First.  He  was  led 
among  the  captives  to  Rome  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Cassar.  His  captivity  was  the 
source  of  the  greatest  honours,  and  Ins  appli¬ 
cation  to  study  procured  him  more  glory  than 
he  would  have  obtained  from  the  inheritance  of 
a  kingdom.  He  gained  the  heart  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  by  the  courteousness  of  his  manners,  and 
Augustus  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  giving  him 
in  marriage  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antony, 
and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and 
making  him  master  of  all  the  territories  which 
his  father  once  possessed.  His  popularity  was 
so  great,  that  the  Mauritanians  rewarded  his 
benevolence  by  making  him  one  of  their  gods. 
The  Athenians  raised  him  a  statue,  and  the 
/Ethiopians  worshipped  him  as  a  deity.  Juba 
wrote  an  history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is 
often  quoted  and  commended  by  the  ancients ; 
ol  it  only  few  fragments  remain.  He  also  wrote 
on  the  history  of  Arabia,  and  the  antiquities 
of  Assyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Berosus.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  he  composed  some  treatises  upon 
the  drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of 
animals,  painting,  grammar,  &c.  now  lost.  Strab. 
17. — Sueton.  in  Cal.  26. — Plin.  5,  c.  25  &  32. 
— Dion.  51,  &c. 

Judacilius,  a  native  of  Asculum,  celebrated 
for  his  patriotism,  in  the  age  of  Pompey,  &c. 

J uda£a,  a  famous  country  of  Syria,  bounded 
by  Arabia,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  and  part  of  Syria.  The  inhabitants, 
whose  history  is  best  collected  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  were  chiefly  governed,  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  by  the  high  priests,  who 
raised  themselves  to  the  rank  of  princes,  B.  C. 
153,  and  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  regal 
power  till  the  age  of  Augustus.  Pint,  de  Osir. 

■ — Strab.  16. — Dion.  36. — Tacit.  Hist.  5,  c.  6. 

J uc antes,  a  people  of  Britain.  Tacit.  Ann. 
12,  c.  32. 

Jugarius,  a  street  in  Rome,  below  the  ca¬ 
pital . 

JucuRTHA,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manasta- 
k*l,  the  brother  of  Micipsa.  Micipsa  and  Ma- 
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nastabal  were  the  sons  of  Masinissa,  king  of 
Numidia.  Miscipsa,  who  had  inherited  his 
father’s  kingdom,  educated  his  nephew  with 
his  two  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal ;  but,  as 
he  was  of  an  aspiring  disposition,  he  sent  him 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Scipio, 
who  was  besieging  Numantia,  hoping  to  lose  a 
youth  whose  ambition  seemed  to  threaten  the 
tranquillity  of  his  children.  His  hopes  were 
frustrated,  Jugurtha  showed  himself  brave  and 
active,  and  endeared  himself  to  the  Roman  ge¬ 
neral.  Micipsa  appointed  him  successor  to  his 
kingdom  with  his  two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of 
the  father  proved  fatal  to  the  children.  Ju- 
gurtha  destroyed  Hiempsal,  and  stripped  Ad¬ 
herbal  of  his  possessions,  and  obliged  him  to  fly 
to  Rome  for  safety.  The  Romans  listened  to 
the  well-grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal 
but  Jugurtha’s  gold  prevailed  among  the  sena¬ 
tors,  and  the  suppliant  monarch,  forsaken  in  his 
distress,  perished  by  the  snares  of  his  enemy. 
Grecilius  Metellus  was  at  last  sent  against  Ju- 
gurtha,  and  his  firmness  and  success  soon  re¬ 
duced  the  crafty  Numidian,  and  obliged  him  to 
fly  among  his  savage  neighbours  for  support. 
Marius  and  Sylla  succeeded  Metellus,  and 
fought  with  equal  success.  Jugurtha  was  at 
last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Bocchus,  from 
whom  he  claimed  assistance,  and  he  was  deli¬ 
vered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  after  carrying  on 
a  war  of  five  years.  He  was  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged  in 
chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius.  He 
was  afterwards  put  in  a  prison,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  of  hunger,  B.  C.  106.  Sallust,  in 
Jug.—Flor.  3,  c.  l.—Paterc.  2,  c.  10,  &tc.—Plut. 
in  Mar. 

Julia  lex,  prima  de  provinciis,  by  J.  Ctesar, 
A.  U.  C.  691.  It  confirmed  the  freedom  of  all 
Greece ;  it  ordained  that  the  Roman  magistrates 
should  act  there  as  judges,  and  that  the  towns 
and  villages  through  which  the  Roman  magis¬ 
trates  and  ambassadors  passed,  should  maintain 
them  during  their  stay  ;  that  the  governors,  at 
the  expiration  of  their  office,  should  leave  a 
scheme  of  their  accounts  in  two  cities  of  their 
province,  and  deliver  a  copy  of  it  at  the  public 
treasury  ;  that  the  provincial  governors  should 
not  accept  of  a  golden  crown  unless  they  were 
honoured  with  a  triumph  by  the  senate  ;  that  no 
supreme  commander  should  go  out  of  his  pro¬ 
vince,  enter  any  dominions,  lead  an  army  or 
engage  in  a  war,  without  the  previous  approba¬ 
tion  and  command  of  the  Roman  senate  and 

people. - Another,  de  sumptibus,  in  the  age  of 

Augustus.  It  limited  the  expense  of  provisions 
on  the  dies  profesti,  or  days  appointed  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  to  200  sesterces ;  on 
common  calendar  festivals  to  300 ;  and  on  all 
extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  marriages, 

births,  &cc.  to  1000. - Another,  de  provinciis, 

by  J.  Caesar,  dictator.  It  ordained  that  no  pre- 
torian  province  should  be  held  more  than  one 
year,  and  a  consular  province  more  than  two 

years. - Another,  called  also  Campana  agraria , 

by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  691.  It  required  that 
all  the  lands  of  Campania,  formerly  rented  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimation  of  the  state,  should  be 


divided  among  the  plebeians,  and  that  all  the 
members  of  tho  senate  should  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  establish,  confirm,  and  protect 

that  law. - Another,  de  civitate,  by  L.  J. 

Caesar,  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  rewarded  with  the 
name  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome  all  such 
as,  during  the  civil  wars,  had  remained  the 
constant  friend.*  of  the  republican  liberty. 
When  that  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  all  the 
Italians  were  admitted  as  free  denizens  and 
composed  eight  new  tribes.  Another,  de  judi- 
cibus,  by  J.  Caesar.  It  confirmed  the  Pompeian 
law  in  a  certain  manner,  requiring  the  judges 
to  be  chosen  from  the  richest  people  in  every 
century,  allowing  the  senators  and  knights  in 
the  number,  and  excluding  the  tribuni  ararii. 
- -Another,  de  ambitu,  by  Augustus.  It  re¬ 
strained  the  illicit  measures  used  at  elections, 
and  restored  to  the  camitia  their  ancient  privi¬ 
leges,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  ambi¬ 
tion  and  bribery  of  J.  Caesar. - Another  by 

Augustus,  de  adulterio  <$f  pudicitia.  It  punished 
adultery  with  death.  It  was  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  and  enforced  by  Domitian.  Juvenal,  Sat. 

2,  v.  30,  alludes  to  it. - Another,  called  also 

Papia,  or  Papia  Poppxa,  which  was  the  same  as 
the  following,  only  enlarged  by  the  consuls  Pa- 

pius  and  Poppaeus,  A.  U.  C.  762. - Another, 

de  maritandis  ordmibus,  by  Augustus.  It  pro¬ 
posed  rewards  to  such  as  engaged  in  matri¬ 
mony,  of  a  particular  description.  It  inflicted 
punishment  on  celibacy,  and  permitted  the  pa¬ 
tricians,  the  senators  and  sons  of  senators  ex¬ 
cepted,  tk  intermarry  with  the  libertini,  or  chil¬ 
dren  of  those  that  had  been  liherti,  or  servants 
manumitted.  Horace  alludes  to  it  when  he 

speaks  of  lex  marita. - Another,  de  majesta  e, 

by  J.  - Caesar.  It  punished  with  aquae  et  ignis  in* 
terdictio  all  such  as  were  found  guilty  of  the 
crimen  majestatis,  or  treason  against  the  state. 

Jiix.ia,  a  daughter  of  J.  C<wsar,  by  Cornelia, 
famous  for  her  personal  charms  and  for  her  vir¬ 
tues.  She  married  Corn.  Caspio,  whom  her  fa¬ 
ther  obliged  her  to  divorce  to  marry  Poinpey  the 
Great.  Her  amiable  disposition  more  strongly 
cemented  the  friendship  of  the  father  and  of  the 
con-in-law  ;  but  her  sudden  death  in  child-bed, 
B.  C.  53,  broke  all  ties  of  intimacy  and  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  soon  produced  a  civil  war.  Pint. 

• - The  mother  of  M.  Antony,  whose  hu¬ 

manity  is  greatly  celebrated  in  saving  her 
brother-in-law,  J.  Caesar,  from  the  cruel  prose¬ 
cutions  of  her  son. — An  aunt  of  J.  Caesar,  who 
married  C.  Marius.  Her  funeral  oration  was 
publicly  pronounced  by  her  nephew.  The  only 
iaughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  remarkable 
for  her  beauty,  genius,  and  debaucheries.  She 
►as  tenderly  loved  by  her  father,  who  gave  her 
an  marriage  to  Marcellus  ;  after  whose  death 
she  was  given  to  Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had 
five  children.  She  became  a  second  time  a 
widow,  and  wTas  married  to  Tiberius.  Her  las¬ 
civiousness  and  debaucheries  so  disgusted  her 
husband,  that  he  retired  from  the  court  of  the 
emperor  ;  and  Augustus,  informed  of  her  lustful 
propensities  and  infamy,  banished  her  from  his 
eight,  and  confined  her  in  a  small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Campania.  She  was  starved  to  death, 
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A.  D.  14,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  Augustus  as  emperor  of  Rome.  Pint. 

- A  daughter  of  the  emperor  Titus,  who 

prostituted  herself  to  her  brother  Domitian. — — 
A  daughter  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  who 
married  Lepidus,  and  was  banished  for  her  li¬ 
centiousness. - A  daughter  of  Germariicus 

and  Agrippina,  born  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
A.  D.  17.  She  married  a  senator  called  M. 
Vinucius,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  enjoyed  the 
most  unbounded  favours  in  tho,  court  of  her 
brother  Caligula,  who  is  accused  of  being  her 
first  seducer.  She  was  banished  by  Caligula, 
on  suspicion  of  conspiracy.  Claudius  recalled 
her;  but  she  was  soon  after  banished  by  the 
powerful  intrigues  of  Messalina,  and  put  to 
death  about  the  24th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
no  stranger  to  the  debaucheries  of  the  age,  and 
she  prostituted  herself  as  freely  to  the  meanest 
of  the  people  as  to  the  nobler  companions  of  her 
brother’s  extravagance.  Seneca,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  was  banished  to  Corsica  for  having  se¬ 
duced  her. - -A  celebrated  woman,  born  in 

Phoenicia.  She  is  also  called  Domna.  She  ap¬ 
plied  herself  to  the  study  of  geometry  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  &c.  and  rendered  herself  conspicuous 
as  much  by  her  mental  as  by  her  personal 
charms.  She  came  to  Rome,  where  her  learn¬ 
ing  recommended  her  to  all  the  literati  of  the 
age.  She  married  Septimus  Severus,  who,  20 
years  after  this  matrimonial  connexion,  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  imperial  purple.  Severus  was 
guided  by  the  prudence  and  advice  of  Julia, 
but  he  was  blind  to  her  foibles,  and  often  pu¬ 
nished  with  the  greatest  severity  those  vices 
which  were  enormous  in  the  empress.  She  is 
even  said  to  have  conspired  against  the  empe¬ 
ror  ;  but  she  resolved  to  blot,  by  patronizing  li¬ 
terature,  the  spots  which  her  debauchery  and 
extravagance  has  rendered  indelible  in  the  eyes 
of  virtue.  Her  influence,  after  the  death  of  Se¬ 
verus,  was  for  some  time  productive  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  cordial  union  between  his  two  sons  and 
successors.  Geta  at  last,  however,  fell  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  his  brother  Caracalla,  and  Julia  was  even 
wounded  in  the  arm  while  she  attempted  to 
screen  her  favourite  son  from  his  brother’s 
dagger.  According  to  some,  Julia  committed 
incest  with  her  son  Caracalla,  and  publicly 
married  him.  She  starved  herself  when  her 
ambitious  views  were  defeated  by  Macrinus, 
who  aspired  to  the  empire  in  preference  to  her, 

after  the  d  .nth  of  Caracalla. - A  town  of 

GalJia  Togata. 

Jtjliacum,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  Juliers. 

J u li anus,  a  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  born  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  massacre  which  attended  the 
elevation  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  the  throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Julian  and 
to  his  brother  G alius.  The  two  brothers  were 
privately  educated  together,  and  taught  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  exhorted 
to  be  modest,  temperate,  and  to  despise  the 
gratification  of  all  sensual  pleasures.  Gallus  re¬ 
ceived  the  instructions  of  his  pious  teachers 
with  deference  and  submission,  but  Julian 
shewed  bis  dislike  for  Christianity  by  secretly 


cherishing  a  desire  to  become  one  of  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  paganism,  fie  gave  sufficient  proofs  of 
this  propensity  when  he  went  to  Athens  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  age,  where  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  magic  and  astrology.  He  was 
some  time  after  appointed  over  Gaul,  with  the 
title  of  Caesar,  hy  Constans,  aud  there  he 
shewed  himself  worthy  of  the  imperial  dignity 
by  his  prudence,  valour,  and  the  numerous  vic¬ 
tories  he  obtained  over  the  enemies  of  Koine  in 
Gaul  and  Germany.  Ilis  mildness,  as  well  as 
his  condescension,  gained  him  the  hearts  of  his 
soldiers,  and  when  Constans,  to  whom  Julian 
was  become  suspected,  ordered  him  to  send 
him  part  of  his  forces  to  go  into  the  east,  the 
army  immediately  mutinied,  and  promised  im¬ 
mortal  fidelity  to  the  leader,  by  refusing  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Constans.  They  even  compelled 
Julian,  hy  threats  and  entreaties,  to  accept  of 
the  title  of  independent  emperor  and  of  Au¬ 
gustus  ;  and  the  death  af  Constans,  which  soon 
after  happened,  left  him  sole  master  of  the 
Roman  empire,  A.D.  361.  Julian  then  dis¬ 
closed  his  religious  sentiments,  and  publicly 
disavowed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  all  the  gods  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome.  This  change  of  religious  opinion 
was  attributed  to  the  austerity  with  which  he 
received  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  to  the  literary  conversation  and 
persuasive  eloquence  of  some  of  the  Athenian 
philosophers.  From  this  circumstance,  there¬ 
fore,  Julian  has  been  called  Apostate.  After  he 
had  made  his  public  entry  at  Constantinople, 
he  determined  to  continue  the  Persian  war,  and 
check  these  barbarians,  who  had  for  sixty 
years  derided  the  indolence  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors.  When  he  had  crossed  the  Tigris,  he 
burned  his  fleet,  and  advanced  with  boldness 
into  the  enemy’s  country.  Ilis  march  was  that 
of  a  conqueror,  he  met  witli  no  opposition  from 
a  weak  and  indigent  en^my  ;  but  the  country 
of  Assyria  had  been  left  desolate  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  Julian,  without  corn  or  provisions, 
was  obliged  to  retire.  As  he  could  not  convey 
his  fieet  again  over  the  streams  of  the  Tigris,  he 
took  the  resolution  of  marching  up  the  sources 
of  the  river,  and  imitate  the  hold  return  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks.  As  he  advanced  through 
the  country  he  defeated  the  officers  of  Sapor, 
the  king  of  Persia ;  hut  an  engagement  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  he  received  a  deadly  wound 
as  he  animated  his  soldiers  to  battle.  He  ex¬ 
pired  the  following  night,  the  27th  of  June,  A.D. 
363,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age.  His  last  mo¬ 
ments  were  spent  in  a  conversation  with  a  phi¬ 
losopher  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
he  breathed  his  last  without  expressing  the 
least  sorrow  for  his  fate,  or  the  suddenness  of 
his  death.  Julian’s  character  has  been  admired 
hy  some,  and  censured  by  others  ;  but  the  ma¬ 
levolence  of  liis  enemies  arises  from  his  apos- 
tacy.  As  a  man  and  as  a  monarch  he  demands 
our  warmest  commendations ;  but  we  must 
nlame  his  idolatry,  and  despise  his  bigotted 
principles.  He  was  modeiate  in  his  successes, 
merciful  to  his  enemies,  and  amiable  in  his  cha¬ 
racter.  H«  abolished  the  luxuries  which 
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reigned  in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  aud  dis¬ 
missed  with  contempt  the  numerous  officers 
which  waited  upon  Constantius,  to  anoint  his 
head  or  perfume  his  body.  He  was  frugal  in 
his  meals,  and  slept  little,  reposing  himself  on 
a  skin  spread  on  the  ground.  He  awoke  at 
midnight,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
reading  or  writing,  and  issued  early  from  his 
tent  to  pay  his  daily  visits  to  the  guards  around 
the  camp.  He  was  not  fond  of  public  amuse¬ 
ments,  but  rather  dedicated  his  time  to  study 
and  solitude.  When  he  passed  through  Antioch 
in  his  Persian  expedition,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  offended  at  Ins  religious  sentiments, 
ridiculed  his  person,  and  lampooned  him  in  sa¬ 
tirical  verses.  The  emperor  made  use  of  the 
same  arms  for  his  defence,  and  rather  than  de¬ 
stroy  his  enemies  by  the  sword,  he  conde¬ 
scended  to  expose  them  to  derision,  aud  unveil 
their  follies  and  debaucheries  in  an  humorous 
work,  which  he  called  Misopogon,  or  beard- 
hater.  He  imitated  the  virtuous  example  of 
Scipio  and  Alexander,  and  laid  no  temptation 
for  his  virtue  by  visiting  some  female  captive* 
that  had  fallen  into  Iris  hands.  In  his  matri¬ 
monial  connexions,  Julian  rather  consulted  po¬ 
licy  than  inclination,  and  his  marriage  -with  the 
sister  of  Constantius  arose  from  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  offend  his  benefactor,  rather  than  to 
obey  the  laws  of  nature.  He  was  buried  at 
larsus,  and  afterwards  his  body  was  conveyed 
to  Constantinople.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  writings,  as  well  as  by  Iris  military  cha¬ 
racter.  Besides  his  Misopogon,  he  wrote  the 
history  of  Caul.  He  also  wrote  two  letters  to 
the  Athenians  ;  and,  besides,  there  are  now 
extant  sixty  four  letters  on  various  subjects. 
His  Caisars  is  the  most  famous  of  all  his  compo¬ 
sitions,  being  a  satire  upon  all  the  Ptoman  em¬ 
perors  from  J.  Caesar  to  Constantine.  It  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the 
author  severely  attacks  the  venerable  character 
of  M.  Aurelius,  whom  he  had  proposed  to  him¬ 
self  as  a  pattern,  and  speaks  in  a  scurrilous  and 
abusive  language  of  his  relation  Constantine. 
It  has  been  observed  of  Julian,  that,  like  Caesar, 
he  could  ernloy  at  the  same  time  his  hand  to 
write,  his  ear  to  listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  and 
his  mind  to  dictate.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Spanheim,  fol.  Lips.  1696  ;  and 
of  the  Caesar,  that  of  Heusinger,  8vo.  Gothze, 
1741.  J  ulian. — Socrat. — Eutrop. — Ammian. — 

Liban,  &c. - A  son  of  Constantine. - A 

maternal  uncle  of  the  emperor  Julian. - A 

Roman  emperor.  Vid.  Didius. - -A  Roman, 

who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Italy  during 

the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  &c. - A.  governor  of 

Africa. - A  counsellor  of  tlm  emperor  Adrian. 

A  general  in  Dacia,  in  Domitian’s  reign. 

J ulii,  a  family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Romulus,  where  they  soon  rose  to  the  greatest 
honours  of  the  state.  J.  Caesar  aud  Augustus 
were  of  this  family ;  and  it  was  said,  perhaps 
through  flattery,  that  they  were  lineally  de¬ 
scended  from  /Eneas,  the  founder  of  Lavinium. 

J fj i. io magus,  a  city  of  Caul. 

Jui.iop6i.is,  a  town  of  Bithynia. 

Juris,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Co6,  which 


gave  birth  to  Simonides,  &c.  The  walls  of 
this  city  were  all  marble,  and  there  are  now 
some  pieces  remaining  entire  above  12  feet  in 
height,  as  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  splen¬ 
dour.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Julius  Cjesar.  Vid.  Cajsar. - Agricola, 

a  governor  of  Britain,  A.C.  80,  who  first  dis¬ 
covered  that  Britain  was  an  island  by  sailing 
round  it.  His  son-in-law,  the  historian  Tacitus, 
has  written  an  account  of  his  life.  Tacit,  in  Agric. 

- Obsequens,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished 

A.  D.  214.  The  best  edition  of  his  book  de 
Prodigiis  is  that  of  Oudendorp,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 

1720. - Agrippa,  banished  from  Rome  by 

Nero  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pisonian  con¬ 
spiracy.  Tacit .  Ann.  15,  c.  71. - Solinus,  a 

writer.  Vid.  Solinus. - Titianus,  a  writer  in 

the  age  of  Dioclesian,  His  son  became  famous 
for  his  oratorical  powers,  and  was  made  pre¬ 
ceptor  in  the  family  of  Maximinus.  Julius 
wrote  a  history  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  greatly  commended  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  He  also  wrote  some  letters,  in  which 
he  happily  imitated  the  style  and  elegance  of 
Cicero,  for  which  he  was  called  the  ape  of  his 

age . - Afiicanus,  a  chronologer,  who  flourished 

A.D.  220. - Constantius,  the  father  of  the 

emperor  Julian,  was  killed  at  the  accession  of 
the  sons  of  Constantine  to  the  throne,  and  his 
son  nearly  shared  his  fate. - Pollux,  a  gram¬ 

marian  of  Naupactum,  in  Egypt.  Vid.  Pollux. 

- Canus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  put  to  death 

by  order  of  Caracalla.  He  bore  the  unde¬ 
served  punishment  inflicted  on  him  with  the 

greatest  resignation,  and  even  pleasure. - 

Proculus,  a  Roman,  wLo  solemnly  declared  to 
his  countrymen,  after  Romulus  had  disappeared, 
liat  he  had  seen  him  above  an  human  shape, 
and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  tell  the  Romans 
to  honour  him  as  a  god.  Julius  was  believed. 

Plut.  in  Rom. — Ovid. - Florus.  [Fid.  Floras.] 

— — L.  Caesar,  a  Roman  consul,  uncle  to  Antony 
the  triumvir,  the  father  of  Caesar  the  dictator. 

He  died  as  he  was  putting  on  his  shoes. - 

Celsus,  a  tribune,  imprisoned  for  conspiring 
tgainst  Tiberius.  Tacit.  Ann.  9,  c.  14. - Maxi¬ 

minus,  a  Thracian,  who,  from  a  shepherd,  be- 
yame  an  emperor  of  Rome.  Vid.  Maximinus. 

Iui.us,  the  name  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of 

/Eneas.  Vid.  Ascanius. - A  son  of  Ascanius, 

born  in  Lavinium.  In  the  succession  to  the 
kingdom  of  Alba,  aEneas  Sylvius,  the  son  of 
/Eneas  and  L-avinia,  was  preferred  to  him.  He 

was,  however,  made  chief  priest.  Dionys.  1. - 

A  son  of  Antony  the  triumvir  and  Fulvia. - 

Vid.  Antonius  Julius. 

Junia  lex  Sacrata,  by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  the 
first  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  260.  It 
ordained  that  the  person  of  the  tribune  should 
be  held  sacred  and  inviolable  ;  tlrat  an  appeal 
might  be  made  from  the  consuls  to  the  tiibunes  ; 
and  that  no  senator  should  be  able  to  exercise 

the  office  of  a  tribune. - Another,  A.  U.  C.  627, 

which  excluded  all  foreigners  from  enjoying  the 
privileges  or  names  of  Roman  citizens. 

Junia,  a  niece  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Cassius,  and  died  64  years  after  her  hus- 
ban  1  had  killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi. 


- -Calvina,  a  beautiful  Roman  lady,  accused 

of  incest  with  her  brother  Silanus.  She  was 
descended  from  Augustus.  She  was  banished 
by  Claudius,  and  recalled  by  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann. 

2,  c>  4. - Blaesus,  a  proconsul  of  Africa  under 

the  emperors.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  35. - Lupus, 

a  senator,  who  accused  Vitellius  of  aspiring-  to 

the  sovereignty,  Ac.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  42. - 

D.  Silanus,  a  Roman,  who  committed  adulter 
with  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  A\ 
Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  24. - Brutus.  Vid.  Brutus. 

Juno,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  ancients, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  sister  to 
Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Ac. 
She  was  born  at  Argos,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  Samos,  and  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention,  lo 
Oceanus  and  Thetys.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Argolis  supposed,  that  she  had  been  brought 
up  by  the  three  daughters  of  the  river  Asterion  ; 
and  the  people  of  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia, 
maintained  that  she  had  been  educated  under 
the  care  of  Temenus,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  Juno 
was  devoured  by  Saturn,  according  to  some 
mythologists  ;  and,  according  to  Apollodorus, 
she  was  again  restored  to  the  world  by  means 
of  a  potion  which  Metis  gave  to  Saturn,  to 
make  him  give  up  the  stone  which  his  w  ife  had 
given  him  to  swallow,  instead  of  Jupiter.  [Fid. 
Saturnus .]  Jupiter  was  not  insensible  to  tlie 
charms  of  his  sister,  and  the  more  powerfully 
to  gain  her  confidence,  he  changed  himself  into 
a  cuckoo,  and  raised  a  great  storm,  and  made 
the  air  uncommonly  chill  and  cold.  Undei 
this  form  he  went  to  the  goddess  all  shivering. 
Juno  pitied  the  cuckoo,  and  took  him  into  her 
bosom.  When  Jupiter  had  gained  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  he  resumed  his  original  form,  and 
obtained  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  aftei 
he  had  made  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage  to 
his  sister.  The  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno 
were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity  ; 
the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion  attended.  Chelone,  a  young  woman,  was 
the  only  one  who  refused  to  come,  and  who  de¬ 
rided  the  ceremony.  For  this  in. piety,  Mercury 
changed  her  into  a  tortoise,  and  condemned 
her  to  perpetual  silence  ;  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  the  tortoise  has  always  been  used  as  the 
symbol  of  silence  among  the  ancients.  By  her 
marriage  with  Jupiter,  Juno  became  the  queen 
of  all  the  gods,  and  mistress  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Her  conjugal  happiness,  however,  was 
frequently  disturbed  by  the  numerous  amours 
of  her  husband,  and  she  shewed  herself  jealous 
and  inexorable  in  the  highest  degree.  Hei 
severity  to  the  mistresses  and  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren  of  her  husband  was  unparalleled.  She 
persecuted  Hercules  and  his  descendants  with, 
the  most  inveterate  fury  ;  and  her  resentment 
against  Paris,  who  had  given  the  golden  apple 
to  Venus  in  preference  to  herself,  w’as  the 
cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  all  the  miseries 
which  happened  to  the  unfortunate  house  of 
Priam.  Her  severities  to  Alcmena,  Tno, 
Athamas,  Semeie,  &c.  are  also  well  known. 
Juno  had  some  children  by  Jupiter.  Ac- 
I  cording  to  Hesiod,  she  was  mother  of 


Mars,  Hebe,  and  Ilithya,  or  Lucina ;  and  be¬ 
sides  these,  she  brought  forth  Vulcan,  without 
having  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex,  but 
only  by  smelling  a  certain  plaut.  This  was  in 
imitation  of  Jupiter,  who  had  produced  Minerva 
from  his  brain.  According  to  others,  it  was  not 
Vulcan,  but  Mars,  or  Hebe,  that  she  brought 
forth  iu  this  manner,  and  this  was  after  eating 
some  lettuces  at  the  table  of  Apollo.  The  daily 
and  repeated  debaucheries  of  Jupiter,  at  last 
provoked  Juno  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  re¬ 
tired  to  Euboea,  and  resolved  for  ever  to  forsake 
Ms  bed.  Jupiter  produced  a  reconciliation, 
after  he  had  applied  to  Cithaeron  for  advice,  and 
after  he  had  obtained  forgiveness  by  fraud  and 
artifice.  [Vid.  Da  doin']  This  reconciliation, 
however  cordial  it  might  appear,  was  soon  dis¬ 
solved  by  new  offences  ;  and  to  stop  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  jealous  Juno,  Jupiter  had  often 
recourse  to  violence  and  blows.  He  even  pu¬ 
nished  the  cruelties  which  she  had  exercised 
upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  suspending  her  from 
the  heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and  tying  a 
heavy  anvil  to  her  feet.  Vulcan  was  punished 
for  assisting  his  mother  in  this  degrading  situa¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  kicked  down  from  heaven  by 
his  father,  and  broke  his  leg  by  the  fall.  This 
punishment  rather  irritated  than  pacified  Ju¬ 
no.  She  resolved  to  revenge  it,  and  engage 
some  of  the  gods  to  conspire  against  Jupiter, 
and  to  imprison  him.  Thetis  delivered  him 
from  this  conspiracy,  by  bringing  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  the  famous  Briareus. ,  Apollo  and  Nep¬ 
tune  were  banished  from  heaven  for  joining  in 
the  conspiracy,  though  some  attribute  their  ex¬ 
ile  to  different  causes.  The  worship  of  Juno 
was  universal,  and  even  more  than  that  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  according  to  some  authors.  Her  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
She  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Argos,  Sa¬ 
mos,  Carthage,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  The 
ancients  generally  offered  on  her  altars  an  ewe 
lamb  and  a  sow,  the  first  day  of  every  month. 
No  cowrs  w'ere  ever  immolated  to  her,  because 
she  assumed  the  nature  of  that  animal  when  the 
gods  fled  into  Egypt  in  their  war  with  the 
giants.  Among  the  birds,  the  hawk,  the  goose, 
and  particularly  the  peacock,  often  called  Juno - 
nia  avis,  [Vid.  Argus]  were  sacred  to  her.  The 
dfttany,  the  poppy,  and  the  lily,  were  her  fa¬ 
vourite  flowers.  The  latter  flower  was  origi¬ 
nally  of  the  colour  of  the  crocus  ;  but  when  Ju¬ 
piter  placed  Hercules  to  the  breasts  of  Juno 
while  asleep,  some  of  her  milk  fell  down  upon 
earth,  and  changed  the  colour  of  the  lilies  from 
p'irple  to  a  beautiful  white.  Some  of  the  milk 
also  dropped  in  that  part  of  the  heavens,  which, 
from  its  whiteness,  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
milky  way,  lactea  via.  As  Juno’s  power  was  ex¬ 
tended  over  all  the  gods,  she  often  made  use  of 
the  goddess  Minerva  as  her  messenger,  and  eveu 
had  the  privilege  of  hurling  the  thunder  of  Ju¬ 
piter  when  she  pleased.  Her  temples  were  nu¬ 
merous,  the  most  famous  of  which  were  at  Ar¬ 
gos,  Olympia,  &c.  At  Rome,  no  woman  of  a 
debauched  character  wras  permitted  to  enter  her 
temple,  or  even  to  touch  it.  The  surnames  of 
Juno  are  various  :  thev  are  derived  either  fron 
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the  function  or  things  over  which  she  presided 
or  from  the  places  where  her  worship  was  es¬ 
tablished.  She  was  the  queen  of  the  heavens  ; 
she  protected  cleanliness,  and  presided  over 
marriage  and  child-birth,  and  particularly  pa¬ 
tronized  the  most  faithful  and  virtuous  of  the 
sex,  and  severely  punished  incontinence  and 
lewdness  in  matrons.  She  was  the  goddess  of 
all  power  and  empire,  and  she  was  also  the  pa¬ 
troness  of  riches.  She  is  represented  silting  on 
a  throne,  with  a  diadem  on  her  head,  and  a 
golden  sceptre  in  her  right  hand.  Some  pea¬ 
cocks  generally  sat  by  her,  and  a  cuckoo  often 
perched  on  her  sceptre,  whilst  Iris  behind  her 
displayed  the  thousand  colours  of  her  beautiful 
rainbow.  She  is  sometimes  carried  through  the 
air  in  a  rich  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks.  The 
Roman  consuls,  when  they  entered  upon  of¬ 
fice,  were  always  obliged  to  offer  her  a  solemn 
sacrifice.  The  Juno  of  the  Romans  was  called 
Matrona  or  Romana.  She  was  generally  repre¬ 
sented  as  veiled  from  head  to  foot ;  and  the 
Roman  matrons  always  imitated  this  manner  of 
dressing  themselves,  and  deemed  it  indecent  in 
any  married  woman  to  leave  any  part  of  her 
body  but  her  face  uncovered.  She  has  received 
the  surnames  of  Olympia,  Sarnia,  Lacedaemo- 
nia,  Argiva,  Telchinia,  Candrena,  Rescintlies, 
Prosymna,  Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Citliasronia,  Bu- 
nea,  Ammonia,  Eluonia,  Antliea,  Migale,  Ge- 
melia,  Tropeia,  Boopis,  Parthenos,  Teleia,  Xe- 
ra,  Egophage,  Hyperchinia,  Juga,  Ilithia  Luci¬ 
na,  Pronuba,  Caprotina,  Mena,  Populonia  La- 
cinia,  Sospita,  Moneta,  Curis,  Domiduca,  Feb- 
rua,  Opigenia,  &c.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2. — Paus. 
2,  &c. — Apollod.  1,  2,  3. — Apollon.  1.  Argon. — - 
Horn.  II.  1,  &c. —  Vivg.  JEn.  1,  &c. — Herodot.  3, 
2,  4,  &c. — Sil.  1. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Liv.  23, 
24,  27,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  &c. — Fast.  5. — Pint, 
quccst.  Pom. — Tibull.  4,  el.  13. — Aihen.  15. — 
Plin.  35. 

Junonalia  and  Junonia,  festivals  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  Hersea  of 
the  Greeks.  Vid.  Heraa. 

JunOnes,  a  name  of  the  protecting  genii  of 
the  women  among  the  Romans.  They  gene¬ 
rally  swore  by  them,  as  the  men  by  their  genii. 
There  were  altars  often  erected  to  their  honour, 
Plin.  2,  c.  7. — Seneca,  ep.  110. 

Jun5nia,  two  islands,  supposed  to  be  among 
the  Fortunate  Islands. - A  name  which  Grac¬ 

chus  gave  to  Carthage,  when  he  went  with  6000 
Romans  to  rebuild  it. 

JunonigEna,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  as  *on  o# 
Juno.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  173. 

JunOnis  fromontokium,  a  promontory  of 
Peloponnesus. 

Jupiter,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods 
of  the  ancients.  According  to  Varro,  there  were 
no  less  than  300  persons  of  that  name  ;  Diode 
rus  mentions  two  ;  and  Cicero  three,  two  of  Ar¬ 
cadia,  and  one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete,  who 
passed  for  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  rest  have  been  attributed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  mythologists,  Jupiter 
was  saved  from  destruction  by  his  mother,  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Cory  ban tes.  Saturn, 
who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the  world 
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from  his  brother  Titan,  on  condition  of  not  rais¬ 
ing  male  children,  devoured  all  his  sons  as  soon 
as  born  ;  but  Ops,  offended  at  her  husband's 
cruelty,  secreted  Jupiter,  and  gave  a  stone  to 
Saturn,  which  he  devoured,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  male  child.  Jupiter  was  educated 
in  a  cave  on  Mouut  Ida,  in  Crete,  and  fed  upon 
the  milk  ot  the  goat  Amalthtea,  or  upon  honey, 
according  to  others.  He  received  the  name  of 
Jupiter,  quasi  juvuns  pater.  His  cries  were 
drowned  by  the  noise  of  cymbals  and  drums, 
which  the  Corybantes  beat  at  the  express  com- 
mand  of  Ops.  [  Vul.  Corybantes.]  As  soon  as 
he  was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  found  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  make  war  against  the  Titans, 
who  had  imprisoned  his  father,  because  he  had 
brought  up  male  children.  The  Titans  were 
conquered,  and  Saturn  set  at  liberty  by  the 
hands  of  his  son.  Saturn,  however,  soon  after, 
apprehensive  of  the  power  of  Jupiter,  conspired 
against  his  life,  and  was,  for  his  treachery, 
driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  fly  for 
safety  into  Latium.  Jupiter,  now  become  the 
sole  master  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  divided 
it  with  his  brothers.  He  reserved  for  himself 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave  the  empire  of 
the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions  to  Pluto.  The  peaceful  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  rebellion  of 
the  giants,  who  were  sons  of  (he  earth,  and 
who  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  the  Titans.  They  were  so  powerful  that 
they  hurled  rocks,  and  heaped  up  mountains 
upon  mountains,  to  scale  heaven ;  sc  that  all 
the  gods,  to  avoid  their  fury,  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  they  escaped  the  danger  by  assuming  the 
form  of  different  animals.  Jupiter,  however, 
animated  them  j  and  by  the  assistance  of  Her¬ 
cules,  he  totally  overpowered  this  gigantic  race, 
which  had  proved  such  tremendous  enemies. 
[7id.  Gigantes.]  Jupiter,  now  freed  from  every 
enemy,  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  plea¬ 
sures.  He  married  Metis,  Themis,  «Euronyme, 
Ceres,  Mnemosyne,  Latona,  and  Juno.  [Vid. 
Juno.]  He  became  a  Proteus  to  gratify  his 
passions.  He  introduced  himself  to  Danae  in 
a  shower  of  gold,  he  corrupted  Antiope  in  the 
form  of  a  satyr,  and  Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan. 
He  became  a  bull  to  seduce  Europa,  and  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  company  of  ^Egina  in  the  form  of  a 
flame  of  fire.  He  assumed  the  habit  of  Diana 
to  corrupt  Callisto,  and  became  Amphitryon  to 
gain  the  affections  of  Alcmena.  His  children 
were  also  numerous  as  well  as  his  mistresses. 
According  to  Apollodorus  1,  c.  3,  he  was  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Seasons,  Irene,  Eunomia,  the  Pates, 
Clotlio,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  by  Themis  ;  of 
Venus,  by  Dione  ;  of  the  Graces,  Aglaia,  Eu- 
phrosyne,  and  Thalia,  by  Eurynome,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Oceanus  ;  of  Proserpine,  by  Styx  ;  of  the 
nine  Muses,  by  Mnemosyne,  Ac.  [Vid.  Niobe, 
Laodamia,  Pyrrha,  Protigenia,  Plectra,  Maia, 
Semele,  Ac.J  Fhe  worship  of  Jupiter  was  univer¬ 
sal  ;  he  was  the  Ammon  of  the  Africans,  the 
Belus  of  Babylon,  the  Osiris  of  Egypt,  Ac.  His 
surnames  were  numerous,  many  of  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  place  or  functions  over  which 
he  presided.  He  was  severally  called  Jupiter 
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Feretriu3,  Inventor,  Elicius,  Capitolinus,  Lati- 
alis,  Pistor,  Sponsor,  Herseus,  Anxurus,  Vic¬ 
tor^  Maximus,  Optimus,  Olympius,  Fluvialis, 
Ac.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  surpassed  that  of 
the  other  gods  in  solemnity.  His  altars  were 
not  like  those  of  Saturn  and  Diana,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  human  victims  ;  but  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
white  bulls.  The  oak  is  sacred  to  him,  because 
he  first  taught  mankind  to  live  upon  acorns. 
He  is  generally  represented  as  sitting  upon  a 
golden  or  ivory  throne,  holding  in  one  hand 
thunderbolts  just  ready  to  be  hurled,  and  in  the 
other  a  sceptre  of  Cyprus.  His  looks  express 
majesty,  his  beard  flows  long  and  neglected, 
and  the  eagle  stands  with  expanded  wings  at 
his  feet.  He  is  sometimes  represented  with 
the  upper  parts  of  his  body  naked,  and  those 
below  the  waist  carefully  covered,  as  if  to  show 
that  he  is  visible  to  the  gods  above,  but  that  he 
is  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  Jupiter  had  several  oracles,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  were  at  Dodona,  and 
Ammon,  in  Lydia.  As  Jupiter  was  the  king 
and  father  of  gods  and  men,  his  power  was 
extended  over  the  deities,  and  every  thing  was 
subservient  to  his  will,  except  the  Fates.  From 
him  mankind  received  their  blessings  and  their 
miseries,  and  they  looked  upon  him  as  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  thing  past,  present,  and 
future.  He  was  represented  at  Oiympia  with 
a  crown  like  olive  branches  -  his  mantle  was 
variegated  with  different  flowers,  particularly 
by  the  lily,  and  the  eagle  perched  on  the  top 
of  the  sceptre  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Ihe  Cretans  represented  Jupiter  without  ears, 
to  signify  that  the  sovereign  master  of  the 
world  ought  not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to  any 
particular  person,  but  be  equally  candid  and  pro¬ 
pitious  to  all.  At  Lacedaemon,  he  appeared 
with  four  heads,  that  he  might  seem  to  hear 
with  greater  readiness  the  different  prayers  and 
solicitations  wLich  were  daily  poured  to  him 
from  every  part  of  the  earth.  It  is  said,  that 
Minerva  came  all  armed  from  his  brains  when 
he  ordered  Vulcan  to  open  his  head.  Paus.  1, 

2,  Ac. — Liu.  1,  4,  5,  Ac. — Diod.  1  A  3. — Ho¬ 
mer.  II.  1,  5,  Ac.  Od.  1,  4,  Ac.  Hymn,  ad  Jov, 
— Orpheus. — Callimac.  Jov. — Pindar.  Olymp.  1, 

3,  5. — Apollon.  1,  Ac. — Hesiod.  Theog.  in  Sent 
Here.  Oper.  Dies. —  Lycophron  in  Cass. —  Virg. 
AEn.  1,  2,  Ac.  G.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  1,  Ac. 
— Horat.  3,  od.  1,  Ac. 

Jura,  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  separating 
the  Helvetii  from  the  Sequani,  or  Switzerland 
from  Burgundy.  Cas.  G.  1,  c.  2. 

JustInusM.  Junianus,  a  Latin  historian  ii* 
the  age  of  Antoninus,  who  epitomized  the  his¬ 
tory  of  l’rogus  Pompeius.  This  epitome,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  traditions,  was  the  cause  that 
the  comprehensive  work  of  Trogus  was  lost. 
It  comprehends  the  history  of  the  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Grecian,  Macedonian,  Roman  em¬ 
pires,  Ac.  in  a  neat  and  elegant  style.  It  is 
replete  with  many  judicious  reflections,  and 
animated  harangues  ;  but  the  author  is  often 
too  credulous,  and  sometimes  examines  events 
too  minutely,  while  others  are  related  only  in  a 
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few  words,  too  often  obscure.  The  indecency 
of  many  of  his  expressions  is  deservedly  cen¬ 
sured.  I  lie  best  editions  of  Justin  are  that  of 
Ab.  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1719,  that  of 
llearne,  8vo.  Oxon.  1703,  and  that  of  Barbou, 
12mo.  Paris,  1770. - Martyr,  a  Greek  fa¬ 

ther,  formerly  a  Platonic  philosopher,  bom  in 
Palestine.  He  died  in  Egypt,  and  wrote  two 
apologies  for  the  Christians,  besides  his  dia¬ 
logues  with  a  Jew;  two  treatises,  &c.  in  a 
plain  and  unadorned  style.  The  best  editions 
of  Justin  Martyr  are  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1636. 
Of  his  apologies,  2  vols.  8vo.  1700  and  1703, 
and  Jebb’s  dialogue  with  Triplio,  published  in 

London,  1722. - An  emperor  of  the  east  who 

reigned  nine  years,  and  died  A.  D.  526. - 

Another,  who  died  A.  D.  564,  after  a  reign  of 

38  years. - Another  who  died,  A.  D.  577, 

Mter  a  reign  of  13  years. 

Jut tjrn a,  a  sister  of  Turnus,  king  of  the 
llutuii.  She  heard  with  contempt  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  she 
was  ravished  by  him,  and  made  immortal. 
She  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  fountain 
ipar  the  Numicus.  The  waters  of  that  foun¬ 
tain  were  used  in  sacrifices,  and  particularly  in 
those  of  Vesta.  They  had  the  power  to  heal 
diseases.  Varro  de  L.  L.  4. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v. 
708.  1.  2,  v.  585. —  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  139. 

Juvenai.is,  Decius  Junius,  a  poet  born 
at  Aquinum  in  Italy.  He  came  early  to 
Rome,  and  passed  some  time  in  declaiming; 
after  which  he  applied  himself  to  write  satires, 
16  of  which  are  extant.  He  spoke  with  viru¬ 
lence  against  the  partiality  of  Nero  for  the  pan¬ 
tomime  Paris,  and,  though  all  his  satire  and 
declamation  were  pointed  against  this  ruling 
favourite  of  the  emperor,  yet  Juvenal  lived  in 
security  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  After  the 
death  of  Nero,  the  effects  of  the  resentment  of 
Paris  were  severely  felt,  and  the  satirist  was 
sent  by  Domitian,  as  governor  on  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt.  Juvenal  was  then  in  the  30th  year 
of  his  age.  and  he  suffered  much  from  the 
trouble  which  attended  his  office,  or  rather  his 
exile.  He  returned,  however,  to  Rome  after 
the  death  of  Paris,  and  died  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  A.  D.  128  His  writings  are  fiery 
and  animated,  and  they  abound  with  humour. 
He  is  particularly  severe  upon  the  vice  and 
dissipation  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  but  the  gross 
and  indecent  manner  in  which  he  exposes  to 
ridicule  the  follies  of  mankind,  rather  encou¬ 
rages  than  disarms  the  debauched  and  licen¬ 
tious.  He  wrote  with  acrimony  against  all  his 
adversaries,  and  whatever  displeased  or  of¬ 
fended  him  was  exposed  to  his  severest  cen¬ 
sure.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  Juvenal 
is  far  more  correct  than  his  contemporaries,  a 
circumstance  which  some  have  attributed  to 
liis  judgment  and  experience,  which  were  un¬ 
commonly  mature,  as  his  satires  were  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  old  age.  He  may  be  called,  and 
with  reason,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman 
poets.  After  him,  poetry  decayed,  and  no¬ 
thing  more  claims  our  attention  as  a  perfect 
poetical  composition.  The  best  editions  are 
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those  of  Casaubon,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1695,  with  Per- 
sius,  and  of  Hawkey,  Dublin,  12mo.  1746,  and 
of  Graevius,  cum  notis  variorum,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1684. 

Juventas  or  J  u  vent  us,  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  youth  and  vigour.  She  is 
the  same  as  the  Hebe  of  the  Greeks,  and  re¬ 
presented  as  a  beautiful  nymph,  arrayed  in  va¬ 
riegated  garments 

Ju verna  or  Hibernia,  an  island  at  the 
west  of  Britain,  now  called  Ireland.  Juv.  2,  v. 
160. 

Ixibat.e,  a  people  of  Pontus. 

IxIon,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Ph'ogias, 
or,  according  to  Hyginus,  of  Leontes,  or,  ac 
cording  to  Diodorus,  of  Antion,  by  Perimela, 
daughter  of  Amythaon.  He  married  Dia, 
daughter  of  Eioneus  or  Doloneus,  and  pro¬ 
mised  his  father-in-law  a  valuable  present  for 
the  choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  his 
daughter’s  husband.  His  unwillingness,  how¬ 
ever,  to  fulfil  his  promises,  obliged  Deioueus 
to  have  recourse  to  violence  to  obtain  it,  and 
he  stole  away  some  of  his  horses,  lxion  con¬ 
cealed  his  resentment  under  the  mask  of 
friendship:  he  invited  his  father-in-law  to  a 
feast  at  Larissa,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
and  when  Deioneus  was  come  according  to  the 
appointment,  he  threw  him  into  a  pit,  which 
he  had  previously  filled  with  wood  and  burn¬ 
ing  coals.  This  premeditated  treachery  so  ir¬ 
ritated  the  neighbouring  princes,  that  ail  of 
them  refused  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony, 
by  which  a  man  was  then  purified  of  murder, 
and  lxion  was  shunned  and  despised  by  &1I 
mankind.  Jupiter  had  compassion  upon  him, 
and  he  carried  him  to  heaven,  and  placed  him 
at  the  tables  of  the  gods.  Such  a  favour, 
which  ought  to  have  awakened  gratitude  in 
lxion,  served  only  to  inflame  his  lust.  He  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  Juno,  and  attempted  to  se¬ 
duce  her.  Juno  was  willing  to  gratify  the 
passion  of  lxion,  or,  according  to  others,  she 
informed  Jupiter  of  the  attempts  which  had 
been  made  upon  her  virtue.  Jupiter  made  a 
cloud  in  the  shape  of  Juno,  and  carried  it  to 
the  place  where  lxion  had  appointed  to  meet 
Juno.  lxion  was  caught  in  the  snares,  and 
from  his  embrace  with  the  cloud,  he  had  the 
Centaurs,  or,  according  to  others,  Centaurus, 
[Vid.  Centauri .]  Jupiter,  displeased  with  the 
insolence  of  lxion,  banished  him  from  heaven, 
but  when  he  heard  that  he  had  the  rashness  to 
boast  that  he  had  seduced  Juno,  the  god 
struck  him  with  his  thunder,  and  ordered 
Mercury  to  tie  him  to  a  wheel  in  hell,  which 
continually  whirls  round.  The  wheel  was  per¬ 
petually  in  motion,  therefore  the  punishment 
of  lxion  was  eternal.  Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab. 
62. — Pindar.  Pyth.  2. — Virg.  G.  4,  v.  484. 
JEn.  6,  v.  601. — Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  210  &  338. 

- One  of  the  Heraclidae,  who  reigned  at 

Corinth  for  57  or  37  years.  He  was  son  of 
Alethes. 

Ixionides,  the  patronymic  of  Pirithous,  son 
son  of  lxion.  Propert.  2,  el.  1,  v.  38. 


LAANDER,  a  youth,  brother  to  Nicocratea, 
tyrant  of  Gyrene,  See.  Polyan.  8. 
Laarchus,  the  guardian  of  Battus  of  Cy- 
rene'  He  usurped  the  sovereign  power  for 
fome  time,  and  endeavoured  to  marry  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Battus,  the  better  to  establish  his  ty¬ 
ranny.  The  queen  gave  him  a  friendly  invita¬ 
tion,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  and 
restored  the  power  to  Battus.  Polyecn. 
Labaris,  a  king  of  Egypt  after  Sesostris. 
T,abda,  a  daughter  of  Amphion,  one  of  the 
Bacchiada?,  bom  lame.  She  married  Ection,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son  whom  she  called  Cypselus, 
because  she  saved  his  life  in  a  coffer.  [  l  id. 
Cyp«elus.~\  This  coffer  was  preserved  at  01  vm- 
pia.  Herodot.  5,  c.  92. — Arist  t.  Pol.it.  5. 

Labdacus,  a  son  of  Polydorus  by  Nycteis, 
tl)££>tughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes.  Iiis 
fatl^gr  and  mother  died  during  his  childhood, 
and*  he  was  left  to  tire  care  of  Nycteus,  who  at 
his  death  left  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  L>y- 
cus,  with  orders  to  restore  it  to  Labdacus,  as 
soon  as  of  age.  He  was  father  to  Laius.  It  is 
unknown  whether  he  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes.  According  to  Statius,  his  father’s 
name  was  Phoenix.  His  descendants  were 
called  Labdacides.  Stat.  Theb.  6,  v.  451. — 
Apollod.  3,  c.  5. —  Pans.  2,  c.  6.  1.  9,  c.  5. 

Labdalon,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  near  Sy¬ 
racuse.  Diod.  13. 

LAbeo,  Antistius,  a  celebrated  lawyer  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  whose  views  lie  opposed, 
and  whose  offers  of  the  consulship  lie  refused. 
His  works  are  lost.  He  was  wont  to  enjoy  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  learned  for 
•ix  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent 
in  writing  and  composing.  His  father,  of  the 
same  name,  was  one  of  Caesar’s  murderers. 
He  killed  himself  at  the  battle  o^  Philippi. 
Horace,  1,  Sat.  3,  v.  82,  has  unjustly  taxed  him 
with  insanity,  because  no  doubt  he  inveighed 
against  his  patrons.  Appian.  Alex.  4. — Suet,  in 

Aug.  45. - A  tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome, 

who  condemned  the  censor  Metellus  to  be 
thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  because 
he  had  expelled  hi  in  from  the  senate.  This  ri¬ 
gorous  sentence  was  stopped  by  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  another  of  the  tribunes. - Q.  Fabius, 

a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  569,  who  obtained  a 
naval  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  Cretans. 
He  assisted  Terence  in  composing  his  come¬ 
dies,  according  to  some. - Actius,  an  ob¬ 

scure  poet,  who  recommended  himself  to  the 
favour  of  Nero  by  an  incorrect  translation  of 
Homer  into  Latin.  The  work  is  lost,  and  only 
this  curious  line  is  preserved  by  an  old  scho 
Hast,  Perseus,  1,  v.  4,  Crudummanducus  Pviamum, 
Priamique  Pismnos. 

Laberius,  J.  Dectmus,  a  Roman  knight, 
famous  for  his  poetical  talents  in  writing  pan¬ 
tomimes.  J .  Caesar  compelled  him  to  act  one 
of  his  characters  on  the  stage.  The  poet  con¬ 
sented  with  great  reluctance,  but  he  shewed 
his  resentment  during  the  acting  of  the  piece, 

Dy  throwing  severe  aspersions  upon  J.  Cresar, 
and  by  .warning  the  audience  against  his  ty- 
’anny.  Caesar,  however,  restored  him  to  the 
.ank  of  knight,  which  he  had  lost  by  appear- 
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ing  on  the  stage,  but  to  his  mortification,  when 
he  went  to  take  his  seat  among  the  knights,  no 
one  offered  to  make  room  for  him,  and  even 
his  friend  Cicero  said,  Reeepmem  te  nisi  angrute 
sederem.  Laberius  was  offended  at  the  affec¬ 
tation  and  insolence  of  Cicero,  and  reflected 
upon  his  unsettled  and  pusillanimous  behaviour 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
by  the  reply  of  Minim  si  angusle  sedes,  qui  soles 
duahus  sellis  tederc.  Laberius  died  ten  months 
after  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  his  poetry.  Macrob.  sat.  2,  c .  3  &  7 

Horat.  1,  sat.  10. — Senec.  de  controv.  18. _ 

Suet,  in  Cces.  39. - Q.  Durus,  a  tribune  of  the 

soldiers  in  Caesar’s  legions,  killed  in  Britain. 
Cces.  bell.  G. 

LabIcum,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  Tusculum, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  about  four  cen- 
turies  B.  C.  Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  796.— Liv.  2,  c. 
39.  1.  4,  c.  47. 

^  LabiEnus,  an  officer  of  Caesar  in  the  wars  of 
Gaul.  He  deserted  to  Pompey.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Munda.  Cces.  bell.  G.  6, 
^ic»— Lucan.  5,  v.  346. - A  Roman  who  fol¬ 

lowed  the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
became  general  of  the  Partliians  against  Rome. 
He  was  conquered  by  the  officers  of  Augustus. 
Strab.  12  &  14. — Dio.  48. - Titus,  an  histo¬ 

rian  and  orator  at  Rome,  in  the  age  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  The  senate  ordered  his  papers  to  be 
burnt,  on  account  of  their  seditious  contents 
and  Labienus,  unable  to  survive  the  loss  of 
Ins  writings,  destroyed  himself.  Suet.— Se¬ 
neca. 

LabinEtus  or  LabynEtus,  a  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  &c.  Herodot.  1,  c.  74. 

Labotas,  a  river  near  Antioch  in  Syria. 
Strab.  1 6.  A  son  of  Ecliestratus,  who  made 
war  against  Argos,  &c. 

Labradeus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Caria. 
The  word  is  derived  from  labrys,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  country  signified  a  hatchet, 
which  Jupiter’s  statue  held  in  its  hand.  Plut. 

Labi  rinthus,  a  building  whose  numerous 
passages  and  perplexing  windings  render  the 
way  from  it  difficult,  and  almost  impracticable. 

I  here  were  four  very  famous  among  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  one  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles,  or  Ar- 
sinoe,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos, 
and  a  fourth  in  Italy,  built  by  Porsena.  That 
°*  Egypt  was  the  most  aucient,  and  Herodotus, 
who  saw  it,  declares,  that  the  beauty  and  the 
art  of  the  building  were  almost  beyond  belief. 
It  was  built  by  12  kings  who  at  one  time 
reigned  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  intended  for  tho 
place  of  their  burial,  and  to  cjmmemorats  the 
actions  of  tlieir  reign.  It  was  divided  into  12 
halls,  or  according  to  Pliny,  into  16,  or  as 
Strabo  mentions,  into  27.  The  halls  were 
vaulted,  according  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus, 
They  had  each  six  doors  opening  to  the  north*, 
and  the  same  number  to  the  south,  all  sur¬ 
rounded  by  one  wall.  The  edifice  contained 
3000  chambers,  1500  in  the  upper  part,  and 
the  same  number  below.  The  chambers  above 
were  seen  by  Herodotus,  and  astonished  him 
beyond  conception,  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  see  those  below,  where  wtr*  buried  th 
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holy  crocodiles,  and  the  monarchs  whose  mu¬ 
nificence  had  raised  the  edifice.  The  roofs 
and  walls  were  encrusted  with  marble,  and 
adorned  with  sculptured  figures.  The  ha/ls 
were  surrounded  with  stately  and  polished  pil¬ 
lars  of  white  stone,  and,  according  to  some  au¬ 
thors,  the  opening  of  the  doors  was  artfully  at¬ 
tended  with  a  terrible  noise,  like  peals  of  thun¬ 
der.  The  labyrinth  of  Crete  was  built  by 
Djedalus,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt,  and  it 
is  the  most  famous  of  all  in  classical  history. 
It  wa3  the  place  of  confinement  for  Daedalus 
himself,  and  the  prison  of  the  Minotaur.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  the  labyrinth  of  Lemnos  sur¬ 
passed  the  others  in  grandeur  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  It.  was  supported  by  40  columns  of 
uncommon  height  and  thickness,  and  equally 
admirable  for  their  beauty  and  splendour. 
Modem  travellers  are  still  astonished  at  the 
n^ble  and  magnificent  ruins  which  appear  of 
the  Egyptian  laybyrinth,  at  the  south  of  the 
lake  Moeris,  about  30  miles  from  the  ruins  of 
Arsinoe.  Mela,  1,  c.  9. — Plin.  36,  c.  13. — 
Strab.  10. — Diod.  1. — Herodot.  2,  c.  148. —  Virg. 
AEn.  5,  v.  588. 

Lacuna,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  female,  na¬ 
tive  of  Laconia,  and,  among  others,  to  Helen. 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  511. 

Lacedaemon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas 
and  Eurydice  the  wife  of  Acrisius.  He  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
Graces  in  Laconia,  and  who  built  them  a 
temple.  From  Lacedaemon  and  his  wife,  the 
capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lacedaemon 
and  Sparta.  Apollod  3,  c.  10. — Hygin.  fab. 
155. — Paus.  3,  c.  1. - A  noble  city  of  Pelo¬ 

ponnesus,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  called  also 
Sparta,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Misatra. 
It  has  been  severally  known  by  the  name  of 
Lelegia,  from  the  Leleges  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  or  from  Lelex  one  of  their 
kings ;  and  CEbalia  from  GLbalus  the  sixth 
king  from  Eurotas.  It  was  also  called  Heca- 
tompolis,  from  the  hundred  cities  which  the 
whole  province  once  contained.  Lelex  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  first  king.  His  de¬ 
scendants,  13  in  number,  reigned  successively 
after  him,  till  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Orestes, 
when  the  Heraclidae  recovered  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  about  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  the  descendants  of 
the  Heraclidae,  enjoyed  the  crown  together, 
and  after  them  it  was  decreed  that  the  two 
families  should  always  sit  on  the  throne  to¬ 
gether.  [  Vid.  Eurysthenes .]  These  two  bro¬ 
thers  began  to  reign  B.  C.  1102,  their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  family  of  Procles  were  called 
Proclidcp,  and  afterwards  Eurypontidte ,  and 
those  of  Eurysthenes,  Eurysthenidce,  and  after¬ 
wards  Agicbt.  The  successors  of  Procles  on 
the  throne  began  to  reign  in  the  following 
order ;  Sous,  1060  B.  C.  after  his  father  had 
feigned  42  years;  Eurypon,  1028  ;  Prytanis, 
1021  ;  Eunomus,  986 ;  Polydectes,  907 ; 
Xycurgus,  898  ;  Charilaus,  873  ;  Nicander, 
809  J  Theopompus,  '770 ;  Zeuxidamus,  723; 


Anaxidamus,  690  ;  Archidamus,  651 ;  Aga- 
sicles,  605;  Amton,  564;  Demaratus,  526; 
Leotychides,  491  ;  Archidamus,  496 ;  Agi?, 
427 ;  Agesilaus,  397  ;  Archidamus,  361 ;  Agra 
2d,  338  ;  Eudamidas,  330 ;  Archidamus,  295  ; 
Eudamidas  2d,  268;  Agis,  244;  Archidamus, 
230 ;  Euclidas,  225 ;  Lycurgus,  219. — The 
successors  of  Eurysthenes  were  Agis,  1059; 
Echestratus,  1058  ;  Labotas,  1023  ;  Doryssns, 
986  ;  Agesilaus,  957  ;  Archelaus,  913 ;  Tele- 
clus,  853;  Alcamenes,  813;  Polydorus,  776; 
Eurycrates,  724;  Anaxander,  687  ;  Eurycrates, 
2d,  644 ;  Leon,  607 ;  Anaxandrides,  5j3  ; 
Cleomenes,  530  ;  Leonidas,  491  ;  Plistarchus, 
under  guardianship  of  Pausanias,  480  ;  Plisto- 
anax,  466  ;  Pausanias,  408  ;  Agesipolis,  397 ; 
Cleombrotus,  380  ;  Agesipolis  2d,  371  ;  Cleo¬ 
menes  2d,  370  ;  Aretus  or  Areus,  309  ;  Acro- 
tatus,  265  ;  Areus  2d,  264  ;  Leonidas,  257 ; 
Cleombrotus,  243  ;  Leonidas  restored,  241  ; 
Cleomenes,  235 ;  Agesipolis,  219.  Under 
the  two  last  kings  Lycurgus  and  Agesipolis,  the 
monarchical  power  was  abolished,  though 
Machanidas  the  tyrant  made  himself  absolute 
B.  C.  210,  and  Nabis,  206,  for  14  years.  In 
the  year  191,  B.  C.  Lacedaemon  joined  the 
Achaean  league,  and  about  three  years  after  the 
walls  were  demolished  by  order  of  Philo- 
poemen.  The  territories  of  Laconia  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  and  the  whole 
was  conquered  by  Mummius,  147  B.  C.  and 
converted  into  a  Roman  province.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lacedaemon  have  rendered  them¬ 
selves  illustrious  for  their  courage  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  for  the  love  of  honour  and  liberty,, 
and  for  their  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxury. 
They  were  inured  from  their  youth  to  labour, 
and  their  laws  commanded  them  to  make  war 
their  profession.  They  never  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  any  trade,  but  their  only  employment 
was  arms,  and  they  left  every  thing  else  to 
the  care  of  their  slaves.  [Fid.  Helotce.~\  They 
hardened  their  body  by  stripes  and  other 
manly  exercises,  and  accustomed  themselves 
to  undergo  hardships,  and  even  to  die  without 
fear  or  regret.  From  their  valour  in  the  field 
and  their  moderation  and  temperance  at  home, 
they  were  courted  and  revered  by  all  the 
neighbouring  princes,  and  their  assistance  was 
severally  implored  to  protect  the  Sicilians,  Car¬ 
thaginians,  Thracians,  Egyptians,  Cyreneans, 
&c.  They  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
their  country  [Fid.  Lycurgus ]  to  visit  foreign 
countries,  lest  their  morals  should  be  cor¬ 
rupted  by  an  intercourse  with  effeminate  na¬ 
tions.  The  austere  manner  in  which  their 
children  were  educated,  rendered  them  un¬ 
daunted  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  from  this 
circumstance,  Leonidas  with  a  small  band  was 
enabled  to  resist  the  millions  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes  at  Thermopylae.  The  women  were  as 
courageous  as  the  men,  and  many  a  mother 
has  celebrated  with  festivals  the  death  of  her 
son  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  as  coolly  put 
him  to  death  if  by  a  shameful  flight  or  loss  of 
his  arms,  he  brought  disgrace  upon  his  country. 
As  to  domestic  manners,  the  Lacedaemonians 
as  widely  differed  from  their  neighbours  as  in 
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political  concerns,  and  their  noblest  women 
were  not  ashamed  to  appear  on  the  stage 
hired  for  money.  In  the  affairs  of  Greece,  the 
interest  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  often 
powerful,  and  obtained  the  superiority  for  500 
years.  Their  jealousy  of  the  power  and  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Athenians  is  well  known.  The 
authority  of  their  monarch s  was  checked  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Ephori  who  had  the 
power  of  imprisoning  the  kings  themselves  if 
guilty  of  misdemeanours.  [Vid.Ephori.  ]  The 
Lacedasmonians  are  remarkable  for  the  honour 
and  reverence  which  they  paid  to  old  age. 
The  names  of  Lacedeerrum  and  Sparta,  are  pro¬ 
miscuously  applied  to  the  capital  of  Laconia, 
and  often  confounded  together.  The  latter 
was  applied  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  former 
was  reserved  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs, 
or  rather  of  the  country  contiguous  to  the  walls 
of  the  city.  This  propriety  of  distinction  was 
originally  observed,  but  in  process  of  time  it 
was  totally  lost,  and  both  appellatives  were 
soon  synonymous  and  indiscriminately  applied 
to  the  city  and  country.  [Fid.  Sparta,  Laconia.] 
Strab.  8. — Thucyd.  1. — Pa  us.  3.^-Justin.  2,  3, 
&c. — Herodot.  1,  &c. — Pint,  in  Lyc.  &c. — 

Diod. — Mela,  2. - There  were  some  festivals 

celebrated  at  Lacedamion  the  names  of  which 
are  not  known.  It  was  customary  for  the 
women  to  drag  all  the  old  bachelors  round  the 
altars  and  beat  them  with  their  fists,  that  the 
shame  and  ignominy  to  which  they  were 
exposed  might  induce  them  to  marry,  &c. 
Athen.  13. 

LacEdaemOnti  &  LacEd*mOnes,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lacedaemon.  [ Vid .  Lacedaemon.] 

LacEdajmOnius,  a  son  of  Cimon  by  Clitoria. 
He  received  his  name  from  his  father’s  regard 
regard  for  the  Lacedaemonians.  Plut. 

LAcerta,  a  soothsayer  in  Domitian’s  age, 
who  acquired  immense  riches  by  his  art. 
Juv.  7,  v.  114. 

Lacetania,  a  district  at  the  north  of  Spain. 
Liv.  21,  c.  23. 

Lachares,  a  man  who  seized  the  supreme 
power  at  Athens  when  the  city  was  in  discord, 

and  was  banished  B.  C.  296.  Poly&n.  4. - 

An  Athenian  three  times  taken  prisoner.  He 
deceived  his  keepers,  and  escaped,  &c.  Id. 

3. - A  son  of  Mithridates  king  of  Bosporus. 

He  was  received  into  alliance  by  Lucullus. 

- A  robber  condemned  by  M.  Antony. 

- An  Egyptian  buried  in  the  labyrinth  near 

Arsinoe. 

Laches,  an  Athenian  general  in  the  age  of 

Epaminondas.  Diod.  12. - An  Athenian 

sent  with  Carias  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  in  the 
first  expedition  undertaken  against  Sicily  in 

the  Peloponnesian  war.  Justin.  4,  c.  3. - 

An  artist  who  finished  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

LAchEsIs,  one  of  the  Parcae,  whose  name 
is  derived  from  \a%av,  to  measure  out  by  lot. 
She  presided  over  futurity,  and  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  spinning  the  thread  of  life,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  holding  the  spindle.  She 
generally  appeared  covered  with  a  garment 
variegated  with  stars,  and  holding  spindles  in 
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her  hand.  [Fid.  Parcre.]  Stat.  Theb.  9,  r. 
249. — Martial,  4,  ep.  54. 

Lacidas,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Cyrene, 
who  flourished  B.  C.  241.  His  father’s  name 
was  Alexander.  He  was  disciple  of  Arcesilaus, 
when  he  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
second  academy.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
king  Attalus  who  gave  him  a  garden  where 
he  spent  his  hours  in  study.  He  taught  his 
disciples  to  suspend  their  judgment,  and  never 
speak  decisively.  He  disgraced  himself  by  the 
magnificent  funeral  with  which  he  honoured 
a  favourite  goose.  He  died  through  excess  of 
drinking.  Diog.  4. 

LacIdes,  a  village  near  Athens,  which  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  Lacius,  an  Athenian  foftiro, 
whose  exploits  are  unknown.  Here  Zephyrus 
had  an  altar  sacred  to  him,  and  likewise  Cere* 
and  Proserpine  a  temple.  Pans.  1,  c.  37. 

LacInia,  a  surname  of  Juno  from  hwr 
temple  at  Lacinium  in  Italy,  which  the  Cro- 
tonians  held  in  great  veneration,  and  wlier* 
there  was  a  famous  statue  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis. 
[Vid.  Zeuxis.]  On  an  altar  near  the  door 
were  ashes  which  the  wind  could  not  blow 
away.  Fulvius  Flaccus  took  away  a  marble 
piece  from  this  sacred  place  to  finish  a  tem¬ 
ple  that  he  was  building  at  Rome  to  Fortuna 
Equestris  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  for  this  sacrilege, 
he  afterwards  led  a  miserable  life,  and  died 
in  the  greatest  agonies.  Strab.  6. — Ovid.  15. 
Met.  v.  12  &  702. — Liv.  42,  c.  3.—  Val.  Max. 
1,  c.  1. 

LacInienses,  a  people  of  Libumia. 

Lacinium,  a  promontory  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia,  now  cape  Colonna,  the  southern  boundary 
of  Tarentum  in  Italy,  where  Juno  Lacinia 
had  a  temple  held  in  great  veneration.  It 
recewed  its  name  from  Lacinius  a  famous 
robber  killed  there  by  Hercules.  Liv.  24, 
c.  3.  1.  27,  c.  5.  1.  30,  c.  20. —  Virg.JEn.  3, 
v.  5 n. 

Lacmon,  a  part  of  mount  Pindus  where  the 
Inachus  flows.  Herodot.  9,  c.  93. 

Laco,  a  favourite  of  Galba,  mean  and 
cowardly  in  his  character.  He  was  put  to 
death. - An  inhabitant  of  Laconia  or  La¬ 

cedaemon. 

Lacobrica,  a  city  of  Spain  where  Sertorius 
was  besieged  by  Metellus. 

Laconia,  LacOnIca,  &  Lacedaemon,  a 
country  on  the  southern  parts  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  having  Argos  and  Arcadia  on  the  north, 
Messenia  on  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south,  and  the  bay  of  Argos  at  the  east. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  south  was  about  50 
miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Eurotas. 
The  capital  is  called  Sparta,  or  Lacedsemon. 
The  inhabitants  never  went  on  an  expedition 
or  engaged  an  enemy  but  at  the  full  moon. 
[Vid.  La^sdsemon.]  The  brevity  with  which 
they  always  expressed  themselves  is  now 
become  proverbial,  and  by  the  epithet  of  La¬ 
conic  we  understand  whatever  is  concise,  and 
is  not  loaded  with  unnecessary  words.  Strab. 
$.—Ptol.  3,  c.  I 6.— Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Lacrates,  a  Theban,  general  of  a  de- 
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fachment  sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  the  assistance 
ot  the  Egyptians.  Dind  16. 

J.acrInes,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambassador 
to  Cyrus.  Herodot.  1,  c.  152. 

Lactantius,  a  celebrated  Christian  writer 
whose  principal  works  are  de  ira  divina,  de  Dei 
operibus,  and  his  divine  insti  utions,  in  7  books, 
in  which  lie  proves  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  refutes  objections,  and  attacks  the 
illusions  and  absurdities  of  Paganism.  The 
expressive  purity,  elegance,  and  energy  of  his 
style,  have  gained  him  the  name  of'  Christian 
Cicero.  He  died  A.  D.  325.— The  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Sparke,  8vo. 
Oxon.  1684,  that  of  Biineman,  2  vols.  8vo. 
lips.  1739,  and  that  of  Du  Eresnoy,  2  vols. 
4to.  Paris,  1748. 

Lacter,  a  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Cos. 

Lacydes,  a  philosopher.  Fid.  Lacidas. 
LacYdus,  an  effeminate  king  of  Arsjos. 
Ladas,  a  celebrated  courier  of  Alexander 
born  at  Sicyon.  Pie  was  honoured  with  a 
brazen  statue,  and  obtained  a  crown  at 
Olympia.  Martial.  10,  ep.  \0.~Juv.  13,  v. 

Lade,  an  island  on  the  Aegean  sea  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  minor,  where  was  a  naval  battle 
between  the  Persians  and  Ionians.  Herodot. 
c.  7.  Pans.  1,  c.  35. — Strab.  17. 

Lades,  a  son  of  Imbrassus  killed  by  Turnus. 
Virg.  Mn.  12,  v.  343. 

La  don,  a  river  of  Arcadia  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.  The  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into 
a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed,  happened 
near  its  banks.  Strab.  1  .—Mela,  2,  c.  3— 

Paus.  8,  c.  20 .—Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  659. - An 

Arcadian  who  followed  ALneas  into  Italy, 
where  he  was  killed.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  413. 

- One  of  Actaeon’s  dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

LjElaps,  one  of  Actaeon’s  dogs.  Ovid.Met. 
3*  i  he  dog  of  Cephalus  given  him  by  Pro- 
cris,  &c.  Id.  Met.  7. 

Lalia,  a  vestal  virgin. 

Lalianes,  a  general,  proclaimed  emperor 
in  Gaul  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  268,  after  the 
death  of  Gallienus.  His  triumph  was  short ; 
he  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  after  a 
few  month  s  reign  by  another  general  called 
Posthumus,  who  aspired  to  the  imperial  purple 
as  well  as  himself. 

C.  Lalius,  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  612. 
sumamed  Sapiens,  so  intimate  with  African  us, 
the  younger,  that  Cicero  represents  him  in  his 
treatise  De  Amicitia ,  as  explaining  the  real 
nature  of  friendship,  with  its  attendant  plea¬ 
sures.  He  made  war  with  success  against 
V  matlius.  It  is  said,  that  he  assisted  Terence 
in  the  composition  of  his  comedies.  His  mo- 
aesty,  humanity,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
patronized  letters  deserve  commendation.  Cic. 
de  Orat.  —Another  consul  who  accompanied 
“clF)io  Alricanus  the  elder  in  his  campaigns  in 

opain  and  Africa. - Archelaus,  a  famous 

grammarian.  Suet. 

L*!«u  and  Lbana,  the  mistress  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogitin.  Being  tortured  be- 
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cause  she  refused  to  discover  the  conspirators, 
she  bit  off  her  tongue  totally  to  frustrate  the 

violent  efforts  of  her  executioners. - A  man 

who  was  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  formed 
against  Caesar. 

Laneu6,  a  river  of  Crete. 

Lap  a  Magna,  a  town  of  Spam.  Mela , 

3,  c.  1. 

Laertes,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arcesius 
and  Chalcomedusa,  who  married  Anticlea,  the 
daughter  of  Autolycus.  Anticlea  was  preg¬ 
nant  by  Sisyphus  when  she  married  Laertes; 
and  eight  months  after  her  union  with  the  king 
of  Ithaca,  she  brought  forth  a  son  called  Ulys¬ 
ses.  [  V  id.  Anticlea.]  Ulysses  was  treated  with 
paternal  care  by  Laertes,  though  not  really  his 
son,  and  Laertes  ceded  him  l.is  crown,  and  re¬ 
tired  into  the  country,  where  he  spent  his  time 
in  gardening.  He  was  found  in  this  mean  em¬ 
ployment  by  his  son  at  his  return  from  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  after  20  years’  absence  ;  and  Ulysses, 
at  the  sight  of  his  father,  whose  dress  and  old 
age  declared  his  sorrow,  long  hesitated  whether 
he  should  suddenly  introduce  himself  as  his 
son,  or  whether  he  should,  as  a  stranger,  gra¬ 
dually  awaken  the  paternal  feelings  of  Laertes, 
who  had  believed  that  his  son  was  no  more. 

1  his  last  measure  was  preferred ;  and  when 
Laertes  had  burst  into  tears  at  the  mention 
which  was  made  of  his  son,  Ulysses  threw  him¬ 
self  on  his  neck,  exclaiming,  “  0 father  !  I  am 
he  whom  you  weep.”  This  welcome  declaration 
was  followed  by  a  recital  of  all  the  hardships 
which  Ulysses  had  suffered;  and  immediately 
after,  the  father  and  son  repaired  to  the  palace 
of  Penelope,  the  wife  of  Ulysses  whence  all  the 
suitors  who  daily  importuned  the  princess,  were 
forcibly  removed.  Laertes  was  one  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts,  according  to  Apollodorus,  1,  c.  9.— Ho¬ 
rner.  Od .  11  &  24. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  32— He¬ 
roic/.  1,  c.  98. - A  city  of  Cilicia,  which  gave 

biith  to  Diogenes,  sumamed  Laertius,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth. 

Laertius  Diogenes,  a  writer  born  at  La¬ 
ertes.  Vid.  Diogenes. 

LastrYgOnes,  the  most  ancient  inhabitan ts 
of  bicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human 
flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their  coasts, 
they  sunk  his  ships,  and  devoured  his  compa¬ 
nions.  [Vid.  Anfiphates.]  They  were  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  stature,  according  to  Homer’s  descrip¬ 
tion.  A  colony  of  them,  as  some  suppose, 
passed  over  into  Italy  with  Lamus  at  their  head, 
where  they  built  the  town  of  Fermiae,  whence 
the  epithet  of  Lwstrygonia  is  often  used  for  that 
oiFormiana.  Plin.  3,  ;c.  5.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v, 
2oj,  &c.  vast.  4.  ex  Pont .  4.  ep.  10. — Dietz,  in 
Lycxrphr.  v.  662  &  818.— Homer.  Od.  9,  &c. 

Lata,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Gratian, 
celebrated  for  her  humanity  and  generous  sen¬ 
timents. 

LatOri  a  i. vx  ordered  that  proper  persons 
should  be  appointed  to  provide  for  the  security 
and  the  possessions  of  such  as  were  insane,  ot 
squandered  away  their  estates.  If  made  it  « 
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hicrli  crime  to  abuse  the  weakness  of  persons  un- 
tier  such  circumstances.  Cic.  de  Offic.  3. 

Lctus,  a  Roman  whom  Commodus  con¬ 
demned  to  be  put  to  death.  This  violence 
raised  Ltetus  against  Commodus  ;  he  con¬ 
spired  against  him,  and  raised  Pertinax  to  the 

throne. - A  general  of  the  emperor  Severus, 

put  to  death  for  liis  treachery  to  the  emperor ; 
or,  according  to  others,  on  account  of  his  popu¬ 
larity. 

Ljevi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Trans- 

nadana.  t 

L*vInus,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against  Pyrr¬ 
hus,  A.  U.  C.  472.  He  informed  the  monarch 
that  the  Romans  would  not  accept  him  as  an 
arbitrator  in  the  war  with  Tarentum,  and  feared 
him  not  as  an  enemy.  He  was  defeated  by 

Pyrrhus. - P.  Val.  a  man  despised  at  Rome, 

because  he  was  distinguished  by  no  good  quali¬ 
ty.  Hoi'at.  1.  Sat.  6,  v.  12. 

Laoarxa,  a  town  of  Lucania. 

Lagia,  a  name  of  the  island  Delos.  Vid. 
Delos. 

Lagides.  Vid.  Lagus. 

Lacinia,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  mean  extraction. 
He  received  in  marriage  Arsinoe,  the  daughter 
of  Meleager,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  king 
Philip,  and  being  willing  to  hide  the  disgrace 
of  his  wife,  he  exposed  the  child  in  the  woods. 
An  eagle  preserved  the  life  of  the  infant,  fed 
him  with  her  prey,  and  sheltered  him  with  her 
wings  against  the  inclemency  of  the  air.  Ibis 
uncommon  preservation  was  divulged  by  Lagus, 
who  adopted  the  child  as  his  own,  and  called 
him  Ptolemy,  conjecturing  that,  as  his  life  had 
been  so  miraculously  preserved,  his  days  would 
be  spent  in  grandeur  and  affluence.  1  his  Pto¬ 
lemy  became  king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  According  to  other  accounts,  Ar¬ 
sinoe  was  nearly  related  to  Philip  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  her  marriage  with  Lagus  was  not 
considered  as  dishonourable,  because  he  was 
opulent  and  powerful.  The  first  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  is  called  Lagus,  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  successors  of  the  same  name.  Ptolemy,  the 
first  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  wished 
it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  the  legitimate  son 
of  Lagus,  and  he  preferred  the  appellation  of 
Lagides,  to  all  other  appellations.  It  is  even 
said,  that  he  established  a  military  order  in 
Alexandria,  which  wras  called  Lageion.  I  lie- 
surname  of  Lagides  was  transmitted  to  all  his 
descendants  on  the  Egyptian  throne  till  the 
reign  of  Cleopatra,  Antony’s  mistress.  Plutarch 
mentions  an  anecdote,  which  serves  to  shew  how 
far  the  legitimacy  of  Ptolemy  was  believed  in 
his  age.  A  pedantic  grammarian,  says  the  his¬ 
torian,  once  displaying  his  great  knowledge  of 
antiquity  in  the  presence  of  Ptolemy,  the  king 
suddenly  interrupted  him  with  the  question  of, 
Pray  tell  me,  Sv,  who  was  the  father  of  Peleus? 
Telfme,  replied  the  grammarian  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  tell  me,  if  you  can,  0  king  !  who  the  father 
of  Lagus  was  ?  This  reflection  on  tie  meanness 
cf  the  monarch’s  birth,  did  not  in  the  least  irri¬ 
tate  his  resentment,  though  the  courtiers  all 
glowed  with  indignation.  Ptolemy  praised  the 
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humour  of  the  grammarian,  and  showed  his  mo¬ 
deration  and  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  by 
taking  him  under  his  patronage.  Pans.  Attic. 
— Justin.  13. — Curt.  4. — Plut.  de  ira  cohih .— 

Lucan.  1,  v.  684. — Ital.  1,  v.  196. - A  Rutu- 

lian,  killed  by  Pallas,  son  of  Evauder.  Virg. 
JE,n.  10,  v.  2. 

LagUsa,  an  island  in  the  Pampliylian  sea. 

- Another  near  Crete.  Strab.  10. — Plin.  5, 

c.  31. 

LagYra,  a  city  of  Taurica  Chersonesus. 

Lai  as,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  who  succeeded  his 

father  Cypselus,  &c.  Paus.  8,  c.  5. - A  king 

of  Elis,  &c. 

Lais,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  daughter  of  Ti- 
mandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  born  at 
Hyccara  in  Sicily.  She  was  carried  away  from 
her  native  country  into  Greece,  when  Nicias 
the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily.  She  first 
began  to  sell  her  favours  at  Corinth  for  10,000 
drachmas  ;  and  the  immense  number  of  princes, 
noblemen,  philosophers,  orators,  and  plebeians, 
who  courted  her  embraces,  show  how  much 
commendation  is  owed  to  her  personal  charms. 
The  expenses  which  attended  her  pleasures, 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Non  cuivis  homini 
canting  it  adire  Cnrinthum.  Even  Demosthenes 
himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais; 
but  when  he  was  informed  by  the  courtesan, 
that  admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  about  200/.  English  money, 
the  orator  departed,  and  observed,  that  he  w-ould 
not  buy  repentance  at  so  dear  a  price.  The 
charms  which  had  attracted  Demosthenes  to 
Corinth,  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates. 
Wksn  Lais  saw  the  philosopher  unmoved  by 
her  beauty,  she  visited  his  house  herself  ;  but 
there  she  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  the  licen 
tiousness  or  easy  submission  of  Xenocrates.  Di¬ 
ogenes  the  cynic  was  one  cf  her  warmest  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  though  filthy  in  his  dress  and  man¬ 
ners,  yet  he  gained  her  heart,  and  enjoyed  her 
most  unbounded  favours.  The  sculptor  Mycon 
also  solicited  the  favours  of  Lais,  but  he  met 
with  a  coldness  ;  he,  however,  attributed  the 
cause  of  his  ill  reception  to  the  whiteness  of  his 
hair,  and  dyed  it  of  a  brown  colour,  but  to  no 
purpose  :  Fool  that  thou  art,  said  the  courtesan, 
to  ash  what  I  refused  yesterday  to  thy  father.  Lais 
ridiculed  the  austerity  of  philosophers,  and 
laughed  at  the  weakness  of  those  who  pretend 
to  have  gained  a  superiority  over  their  passions, 
by  observing  that  the  sages  and  philosophers  of 
the  age  were  not  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  for 
she  found  them  at  her  door  as  often  as  the  rest 
of  the  Athenians.  The  success  which  her  de¬ 
baucheries  met  at  Corinth,  encouraged  Lais  to 
pass  into  Thessaly,  and  more  particularly  to  en¬ 
joy  the  company  of  a  favourite  youth  called  Hip- 
postratus.  She  was,  however,  disappointed : 
the  women  of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms, 
and  apprehensive  of  her  corrupting  the  fidelity 
of  their  husbands,  assassinated  her  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Venus,  about  340  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Some  suppose  that  there  were  two 
persons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  9,  ep.  26. — Ovid.  Avw.  1,  ®L 
A- — Plut.  in  Alcib. — Paus.  2,  381« 


Laiades,  a  patronymic  of  (Edipus.  son  of 
■Uius.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  18. 

.LiAius,  a  son  of  Labdacus,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather 
Nycteus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Ly- 
cus,  till  his  grandson  came  of  age.  He  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus,  who  were  incensed  against  Lycus  for  the 
indignities  which  Antiope  had  suffered.  He 
vas  afterwards  restored,  and  married  Jocasta, 
the  daughter  of  Creon.  An  oracle  informed 
him,  that  lie  should  perish  by  the  hand  of  his 
son,  and  from  this  dreadful  intelligence,  he  re¬ 
solved  never  to  approach- his  wife.  A  day  spent 
in  debauch  and  intoxication  made  him  violate 
his  vow,  and  Jocasta  brought  forth  a  son.  The 
child  as  soon  as  born  was  given  to  a  servant, 
with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  The  servant 
was  moved  with  compassion,  and  only  exposed 
him  on  mount  Cithan-on,  where  his  life  was 
preserved  by  a  shepherd.  The  child,  called 
(Edipus,  was  educated  in  the  court  of  Polybus, 
and  an  unfortunate  meeting  with  his  father  in 
a  narrow  road,  proved  his  ruin.  (Edipus  or¬ 
dered  his  father  to  make  way  for  him,  without 
knowing  who  he  was  ;  Laius  refused,  and  was 
instantly  murdered  by  his  irritated  son.  His 
arm-bearer  or  charioteer  shared  his  fate.  Vid. 

(.Edipus.  Sophocl.  in  (Edip. — Hygin.  9  &  66. _ 

2Jiou.  4. — Apollod.  d,  c.  5. — Puus.  9,  c,  5  &c  20. 

— Pint,  de  Curios. 

Lalage,  one  of  Horace’s  favourite  mis¬ 
tresses.  llorat .  1,  od.  2 °2,  kc.—Prapert.  4, 
el.  7.  r 

Lalassis,  a  river  of  Isauria. 

Lamachus,  a  son  of  Zenophanes,  sent  into 
Sicily  with  Nicias.  He  was  killed  B.  C.  414, 
before  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  much  cou 
rage  and  intrepidity.  Pint,  in  Alcib. - A  go 


o  - —  w. t  mi,  ill  S1UJIU* - gO- 

vernor  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  who  betrayed  his 
trust  to  Mithridates,  after  he  had  invited  all  the 
inhabitants  to  a  sumptuous  feast. 

Lamalmon,  a  large  mountain  of  Ethiopia. 

LambrAni,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Lam- 
brus. 

.  Lambrus,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Po,  ° 

.  Lamia,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  famous  for  a  siege 
it  supported  after  Alexander’s  death.  Vid.  La- 

niaicum.  Died.  16,  &c.—  Pans.  7,  c.  6. - A 

mer  of  Greece,  opposite  mount  (Eta. - A 

daughter  of  Neptune,  mother  of  Hierophile,  an 
ancient  Sibyl,  by  Jupiter.  Paus.  10,  c.  12. 
" .  A  famous  courtesan,  mistress  to  Demetrius 
P oliorcetes.  Plat,  in  Bom. 

Lamta  and  Auxesia,  two  deities  of  Crete, 
whose  worship  was  the  same  as  at  Eleusis.  The 
Epidaurians  made  them  two  statues  of  an  olive- 
tree  given  them  by  the  Athenians,  provided 
they  came  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva  at 
Athens.  Paus.  2,  c.  30,  &c. 

Lamiacum  bellum  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  particularly 
the  Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  resolved 
to  free  Greece  from  the  garrisons  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  Leosthenes  was  appointed  comman¬ 
der  of  a  numerous  force,  and  marched  against 
Antipater,  who  then  presided  over  Macedonia 
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®nt7od  Thessaly  at  the  head  of 
_3,000  foot  and  600  horse,  and  was  beaten  bv 

GreekCf/0^  °f  and  of  their 

Oieek  confederates.  Antipater  after  this  blow 

wkh  all  C*  323’  WherS  he  ^hed, 

with  a  1  the  courage  and  sagacity  of  a  careful 

general,  to  maintain  a  siege  with  about  the  8  or 

,  me.n  that  had  escaped  from  the  field  of 
attle.  Leosthenes,  unable  to  take  the  city  bv 
storm,  began  to  make  a  regular  siege.  His 
operations  were  delayed  by  the  frequent  sallies 
Antipater ;  and  Leosthenes,  being  killed  by 
the  plow  of  a  stone  which  he  received,  Antipa- 
tei  made  his  escape  out  of  Lamia,  and  soon  af¬ 
ter,  with  the  assistance  of  the  army  of  Craterus 
brought  from  Asia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  bat- 
tlc  near  Gianon,  and  though  only  500  of  their 
men  were  slain  yet  they  became  so  dispirited, 
that  they  sued  for  peace  from  the  conqueror. 
Antipater  at  last  with  difficulty  consented,  pro¬ 
vided  they  raised  taxes  in  the  usual  manneAe- 
ceived  a  Macedonian  garrison,  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  war,  and  lastly  delivered  into  his 
hands  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  the  two 
orators  whose  prevailing  eloquence  had  excited 
their  countrymen  against  him.  These  disad¬ 
vantageous  terms  were  accepted  by  the  A  the 
mans,  yet  Demosthenes  had  time  to  escape 
P01®011.  himself.  Hyperides  was  carried 
before  Antipater,  who  ordered  his  tongue  to 
be  cut  off,  and  afterwards  to  be  put  to  death. 
.Plut.m  Demost.  Died.  17. —Justin.  11,  &c 
LAMiAt  a  small  island  before  Troas.  PUn. 

hLf’tw - Cfuam  monsters  of  Africa,  who 

had  the  face  and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest 

of  the  body  like  that  of  a  serpent.  They  al¬ 
lured  strangers  to  come  to  them,  that  they  might 

•  devour  them  ;  and  though  they  were  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  yet  their  his¬ 
sings  were  pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  be  witches,  or  rather  evil  spirits 

►who  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  en¬ 
ticed  young  children  and  devoured  them  Ac- 

•  cor  ding  to  some,  the  fable  of  the  Lamiae  is  de- 
;iived  from  the  amours  of  Jupiter  with  a  certain 
‘beautiful  woman  called  Lamia,  whom  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  Juno  rendered  deformed,  and  whose 
Children  she  destroyed  ;  upon  which  Lamia 
kbecame  insane,  and  so  desperate,  that  she  eat 
»up  all  the  children  that  came  in  her  way.  Tliev 
jwere  also  called  Lemures.  Vid.  Lemures.  Phi- 

jostr.  m  Ap  —Horat.  Art.  Poet.  v.  340 .—Plat,  de 
yurios. — Dion. 

LAahas  yELius,  a  governor  of  Syria  under 
D berius.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public 
iuneral  by  the  senate;  and,  as  having  been 
a  respectable  and  useful  citizen,  Horace  ha* 

1  ^  /  ,~S  Jib‘  L  to  his  praises,  as 

aLo  s  od.  17.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  27.- - Ano- 

reign  of  p,“ to 

L«mIkvs,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Iole. 

LampEdo,  a  woman  of  Lacedamon,  who 
was  daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a 
king.  She  lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiadea, 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Claudius,  could 
boast  the  same  honours.  Taef*  Ann.  It,  c.  SS 
oc  o7 


Lampetia,  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and  Neaera. . 
She,  with  her  sister  Phaetusa,  guarded  her  fa-  1 
ther’a  flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses  arrived  on 
the  coasts  of  that  island.  These  flocks  were 
14  in  number,  seven  herds  of  oxen  and  seven 
flocks  of  sheep,  consisting  each  of  fifty.  They 
fed  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  it  was  deemed 
unlawful  and  sacrilegious  to  touch  them. 
The  companions  of  Ulysses,  impelled  by  hun¬ 
ger,  paid  no  regard  to  their  sanctity,  or  to  the 
threats  and  intreaties  of  their  chief  ;  but  they 
carried  away  and  killed  some  of  the  oxen.  The 
watchful  keepers  complained  to  their  father, 
and  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of  Apollo,  punished 
the  offence  of  the  Greeks.  The  hides  of  the 
oxen  appeared  to  walk,  and  the  flesh  which  was 
roasting  by  the  fire,  began  to  bellow,  and  no¬ 
thing  was  heard  but  dreadful  noises  and  loud 
lowings.  The  companions  of  Ulysses  embaiked 
on  board  their  ships,  but  here  the  resentment 
of  Jupiter  followed  them.  A  storm  arose,  and 
they  all  perished  except  Ulysses,  who  saved 
himself  on  the  broken  piece  of  a  mast.  Ho¬ 
rner.  Od,.'  12,  v.  119. —  Propert.  3,  el.  12. - 

According  to  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  349,  Lampetia 
is  one  of  the  Heliades,  who  was  changed  into 
a  poplar  tree  at  the  death  of  her  brother  Phae¬ 
ton. 

Lampeto  and  Lampedo,  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  who  boasted  herself  to  be  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mars.  She  gained  many  conquests  in 
Asia,  where  she  founded  several  cities.  She 
wras  surprised  afterwards  by  a  band  of  barba¬ 
rians,  and  destroyed  with  her  female  attend¬ 
ants.  Justin.  2,  c.  4. 

Lampeus  and  Lampia,  a  mountain  of  Arca¬ 
dia.  St  at.  8. 

Lampon,  Lampos,  or  Lampus,  one  of  the 
horses  of  Diomedes. — Of  Hector. — Of  Aurora. 

ILnner.  II.  8,  od.  23. - A  son  of  Laomedon, 

father  of  Dolops. - A  soothsayer  of  Athens  in 

the  age  of  Socrates.  Plat,  in  Pericl. 

LampOnia  and  LampOnium,  a  city  of  Troas. 

Herodot.  5,  c.  26. - An  island  on  the  coasts  of 

Thrace.  Strab.  13. 

Lamponius,  an  Athenian  general,  sent  by 
nis  countrymen  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Si¬ 
cily.  Justin.  4,  c.  3. 

Lampbidius  ^Elius,  a  Latin  historian  in 
the  fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some 
(>f  the  Roman  emperors.  His  style  is  inele-  > 
gant,  and  his  arrangement  injudicious.  His  ' 
life  of  Commodus,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander 
Severus,  &c.  is  still  extant,  and  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  the  Historic  August te  Scrip- 

Lamprus,  a  celebrated  musician,  &c.  C.  Nep. 
in  Epam. 

LampsXcus  and  Lampsacum,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  borders  of  the  Propontis,  at  the 
north  of  Abydos.  Priapus  was  the  chief  deity 
of  the  place,  of  which  he  was  reckoned  by  some 
the  founder.  His  temple  there  w  as  the  asylum  of 
iewdness  and  debauchery,  and  exhibited  scenes 
of  the  most  unnatural  lust.  Alexander  resolved 
to  destroy  the  city  on  account  of  the  vices  of  its 
inhabitants,  or  more  probably  for  its  firm  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  interests  of  Persia.  It  was  how- 
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rwer,  saved  from  ruin  by  the  artifice  of  Anaxi- 
men  [  Vid.  Anaximenes,]  It  was  formerly 
called  Pityusa,  and  received  the  name  of 
]  ampsacus,from  Lampsaces,a  daughter  of  Man- 
dron,  a  king  of  Phrygia, who  gave  information  to 
siime  Phoceans  who  dwelt  there,  that  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  had  con  spired  against  their  life. 
1  his  timely  information  saved  them  from  de* 
struction.  The  city  afterwards  bore  the  name 
of  their  preserver.  Mela,  1,  c.  19. — Strab.  13. 
-  -  Pans.  9,  c.  31. — Hei'odot.  5,  c.  117. — C.  Nep. 
in  Themist.  c.  10. 

LamptEbia,  a  festival  at  Pallene  in  Achaia, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  sumamed 
Lampter  from  Xapnreiv,  to  skint,  because  during 
this  solemnity,  which  was  observed  in  the 
night,  the  worshippers  went  to  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 
It  was  also  customary  to  place  vessels  full  of 
wane  in  several  parts  of  every  street  in  the 
city.  Paus.  4,  c.  21. 

Lampus,  a  son  of  ACgyptus. -  A  man  of 

Elis. - A  son  ofP”olaus. 

Lambs,  a  king  of  the  Lfestrygones,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  founded  Formim  in 
Italy.  The  family  of  the  Lamise  at  Rome  was 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  descended 

tfrom  him.  iforat.  3,  od.  17. - A  son  of 

Hercules  and  Omphale,  who  succeeded  his 
mother  on  the  throne  of  Lydia.  Odd.  Heroid. 

9. - A  Latian  chief  killed  by  Nisus.  Virg. 

JEn.  9,  v.  334. - A  river  of  Boeotia.  Paus. 

9,  c.  31. - A  Spartan  general  hired  by 

Nectanebus  king  of  Egypt.  Diod.  16. - 

A  city  of  Cilicia. - A  town  near  Formiaa, 

built  by  the  Laestrygones. 

LamYrus,  buffoon,  a  surname  of  one  of  th© 

Ptolemies. - One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Turnus, 

killed  by  Nisus. — Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  334. 

Lanassa,  a  daughter  of  Cleodauis,  wdio 
married  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  by 
whom  she  had  eight  children.  Pint,  in  Pyrr. — . 

Justin.  17,  c.  3. - A  daughter  of  Agatliocles, 

who  married  Pyrrhus,  whom  she  soon  after 
forsook  for  Demetrius.  Plat. 

LancEa,  a  fountain,  &c.  Paus . 

Lancia,  a  town  of  Lusitania.  Flrr.  4  c.  12. 

Landia,  a  people  of  Germany,  conquered  by 
Caesar. 

Langia,  a  nver  of  Peloponnesus,  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Corinth. 

Langobardi,  a  savage  nation  of  Germany. 
Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  45. 

Lanuvium,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  16 
miles  from  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  Juno 
had  there  a  celebrated  temple  which  wa* 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and 
particularly  by  the  Romans,  whose  consuls  on 
first  entering  upon  office  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  goddess.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
covered  wdth  a  goat’s  skin,  and  armed  w-Th  a 
buckler  and  spear,  and  wore  shoes  wliicn  were 
turned  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  Cic.  pro 
Mur.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  29. — Liv.  8,  c.  14. — Ital. 
13,  v.  364. 

LaobOtas,  or  Labotas,  a  Spartan  king, 
of  ihe  family  of  the  Agidse,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Echeetratus,  B.  C.  1023.  During 
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hi«  reign  wst  was  declared  against  Argos,  by 
Sparta.  He  sat  on  the  throne  for  37  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Doryssus  his  son. 
Poiu.  3,  c.  2. 

LAOcoon,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or 
according  to  others  of  Antenor  or  of  Capys. 
As  being  priest  of  Apollo,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Trojans  to  offer  a  bullock  to  Neptune 
to  render  him  propitious.  During  the  sacrifice 
two  enormous  serpents  issued  from  the  sea,  and 
attacked  Laocoon’s  two  sons  who  stood  next 
to  the  altar.  The  father  immediately  attempted 
to  defend  his  sons,  but  the  serpents  falling 
upon  him,  squeezed  in  their  complicated 
wreathes,  and  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies. 
This  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  him,  for 
his  temerity  in  dissuading  the  Trojans  to  bring 
into  the  city  the  fatal  wooden  horse,  which  the 
Greeks  had  consecrated  to  Minerva,  as  also  for 
his  impiety  in  hurling  a  javelin  against  the 
sides  of  the  horse  as  it  entered  within  the 
walls.  Hyginus  attributes  this  to  his  marriage 
against  the  consent  of  Apollo,  or  according 
to  others,  for  his  polluting  the  temple,  by  his 
commerce  with  his  wife  Antiope,  before^  the 
statue  of  the  god.  Virg.  2En.  2,  v.  41  &  201. 
— Hygin.fi ab.  135. 

Laodamas,  a  son  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the 
Phaeacians,  who  offered  to  wrestle  with  Ulys¬ 
ses,  while  at  his  father’s  court.  Ulysses 
mindful  of  the  hospitality  of  Alcinous,  refused 
the  challenge  of  Laodamas.  Homer.  Od.  7. 

- - A  son  of  Eteocles,  king  of  Thebes.  Pans. 

9,  c.  15. 

Laodamia,  a  daughter  of  Acastus  and  As- 
tydamia,  who  married  Protesilaus,  the  son  of 
Iphiclus,  king  of  a  part  of  Thessaly.  The  depar- 
ture  of  her  husband  for  the  Trojan  war  was  the 
source  of  grief  to  her,  but  when  she  heard  that 
he  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Hector,  her  sor¬ 
row  was  increased.  To  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  a  husband  whom  she  had  tenderly  loved,  she 
ordered  a  wooden  statue  to  be  made  and  re¬ 
gularly  placed  in  her  bed.  This  was  seen  by 
one  of  her  servants,  who  informed  Iphiclus, 
that  his  daughter’s  bed  was  daily  defiled  by 
an  unknown  stranger.  Iphiclus  watched  his 
daughter,  and  when  he  found  that  the  in¬ 
telligence  was  false,  he  ordered  the  wooden 
image  to  be  burned,  in  hopes  of  dissipating  his 
daughter’s  grief.  He  did  not  succeed.  Lao¬ 
damia  threw  herself  into  the  flames  with  the 
image,  and  perished.  This  circumstance  has 
given  occasion  to  fabulous  traditions  related  by 
the  poets,  which  mention  that  Protesilaus  was 
restored  to  life,  and  to  Laodamia,  for  three 
hours,  and  that  when  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  infernal  regions,  he  persuaded  his 
wife  to  accompany  him.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  447. 

— 0?  id.  Her.  ep.  13. — Hygin.  fab.  104. - A 

daughter  of  Bellerophon  by  Achemone  the 
daughter  of  king  Iobates.  She  had  a  son  by 
Jupiter,  called  Sarpedon.  She  dedicated  her¬ 
self  to  the  service  of  Diana,  and  hunted  with 
her,  but  her  haughtiness  proved  fatal  to  her, 
and  she  perished  by  the  arrows  of  Diana. 

Homer.  11.  6,  12,  &  16. - A  daughter  of 

Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  by  Olympia  the 
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daughter  of  Pyrrhus.  She  was  assassinated  ia 
the  temple  of  Diana,  where  she  had  fled  for 
safety  during  a  sedition.  Her  murderer,  called 
Milo,  soon  after  turned  his  dagger  against  his 
own  breast  and  killed  himself.  Justin.  28,  c.  3. 

LaOdIcE,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Acamas,  son  of 
l  heseus,  when  he  came  with  Diomedes,  from 
the  Greeks  to  Troy  with  an  embassy  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  Helen.  She  obtained  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  gratification  of  her  desires  at 
the  house  of  Philebia,  the  wife  of  a  governor  of 
a  small  town  of  Troas,  which  the  Greek  am¬ 
bassadors  had  visited.  She  had  a  son  by  Aca¬ 
mas,  whom  she  called  Munitus.  She  after¬ 
wards  married  Helicaon  son  of  Antenor,  and 
Telephus  king  of  Mysia.  Some  call  her 
Astyoche.  According  to  the  Greek  scholiast 
of  Lycophron,  Laodice  threw  herself  down 
from  the  top  of  a  tower  and  was  killed  when 
Troy  was  attacked  by  the  Greeks.  Dictys. 
Cret.  1. —  Paus.  13,  c.  26. — Homer.  II.  3  &  6. 

- —One  of  the  Oceanides. - A  daughter  of 

Cinyras,  by  whom  Elatus  had  some  children. 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  14. - -A  daughter  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  called  also  Electra.  Homer.  II.  9. - -A 

sister  of  Mithridates  who  married  Ariarathes 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  her  own 
brother  Mithridates.  During  the  secret  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mithridates,  she  prostituted  herself 
to  her  servants,  in  hopes  that  her  husband  was 
dead,  but  when  she  saw  her  expectations 
frustrated,  she  attempted  to  poison  Mithri- 

|  dates,  for  which  she  was  put  to  death. - A 

I  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to  death  by  her 

I  subjects  for  poisoning  five  of  her  children. - 

I A  sister  and  wife  of  Antiochus  2d.  She  put 
■  to  death  Berenice,  whom  her  husband  had 
Imarried.  [Fid.  Antiochus  2d.]  She  was  mur- 
I  dered  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  B.  C. 

246. - A  daughter  of  Demetrius  shamefully 

put  to  death  by  Ammouius,  the  tyrannical 
minister  of  the  vicious  Alexander  Bala,  king 

of  Syria. - A  daughter  of  Seleucus. — —The 

mother  of  Seleucus.  Nine  months  before  she 
brought  forth,  she  dreamed  that  Apollo  had 
introduced  himself  into  her  bed,  and  had  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  precious  stone,  on  which 
was  engraved  the  figure  of  an  anchor,  com¬ 
manding  her  to  deliver  it  to  her  son  as  soon 
as  born.  This  dream  appeared  the  more  won¬ 
derful,  when  in  the  morning  she  discovered  in 
her  bed  a  ring  answering  the  same  description. 
Not  only  the  son  that  she  brought  forth  called 
Seleucus,  but  also  all  his  successors  of  the 
house  of  the  Seleucidge,  had  the  mark  of  an 
anchor  upon  their  thigh.  Justin. — Appian  in 
Syr.  mentions  this  anchor,  though  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner. 

LaodIcEa,  a  city  of  Asia,  on  the  borders 
of  Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  celebrated  for 
its  commerce  and  the  fine  wool  of  its  sheep. 

It  was  originally  called  Diospolis,  and  after¬ 
ward  Rhoas ;  and  received  the  name  of  Lao- 
dicea  in  honour  of  Laodice,  the  wife  of  Au  • 
tiochus.  St  rah.  12.— Mela,  1,  c.  12.  -Cie.pro 
Flacc. — —Another  in  Media  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  iu  the  age  of  Nero. - Another  in 
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Syria,  called  by  way  of  distinction  L.aodicea 

Cubiosa,  or  ad  Libanum. - Another  on  the 

borders  of  Ccelesyrxa.  Strab. 

LaodJcene,  a  province  of  Syria,  which 
receives  its  name  from  Laodicea,  its  capital. 

Laodochus,  a  son  of  Antenor,  whose  form 
Minerva  borrowed  to  advise  Pandarus  to 
hieak  the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans.  Homer.  II.  4, - An  at¬ 
tendant  of  Antiloclius. - A  son  of  Priam. 

Apollod.  3,  c.  12. - A  son  of  Apollo  and 

Phthia.  Id.  1,  c.  7. 

Laogonus,  a  son  of  F>ias,  brother  to 

Dardanus.  Homer.  II. - A  priest  of  Jupiter, 

killed  by  Merion  in  the  Troian  war.  Homer. 

It.  16. 

Laogobas,  a  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who 
accustomed  his  subjects  to  become  robbers. 
He  plundered  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Del¬ 
phi,  and  was  killed  by  Hercules.  Apollod. 
2,  c.  7. 

Laogore,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras  and 
Metharme,  daughter  of  Pygmalion.  She  died 
in  EgypL  Id.  3,  c.  14. 

LaOmEdon,  son  of  Hus  king  of  Troy,  mar¬ 
ried  Strymo,  called  by  some  Plaeia,  or  Leu- 
cippe,  by  whom  he  had  Podarces,  afterwards 
know  by  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione. 
He  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  assisted 
by  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had 
banished  from  heaven,  and  condemned  to  be 
subservient  to  the  will  of  Laomedou  for  one 
year.  When  the  walls  were  finished,  Laome- 
don  refused  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  gods, 
and  soon  after  bis  territories  were  laid  waste 
by  the  sea,  or  Neptune,  and  his  subjects  were 
visited  by  a  pestilence  sent  by  Apollo.  Sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  to  the  offended  divinities, 
but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  increased, 
and  nothing  could  appease  the  gods,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  but 
annually  to  expose  to  a  sea-monster  a  Trojan 
virgin.  Whenever  the  monster  appeared,  the 
marriageable  maidens  were  assembled,  and  the 
lot  decided  which  of  them  was  doomed  to 
death  for  the  good  of  her  country.  When 
this  calamity  had  continued  for  five  or  six 
years,  the  lot  fell  upon  Hesione,  Laomedon’s 
daughter.  The  king  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  a  daughter  whom  he  loved  with  uncom¬ 
mon  tenderness,  but  his  refusal  would  irritate 
more  strongly  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  In  the 
midst  of  his  fears  and  hesitation,  Hercules 
came  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Trojans  from 
this  public  calamity,  if  Laomedou  promised  to 
reward  him  with  a  number  of  fine  horses. 
The  king  consented,  but  when  the  monster  was 
destroyed,  he  refused  to  fulfil  life  engagements, 
and  Hercules  was  obliged  to  besiege  Troy  and 
take  it  by  force  of  arms.  Laomedon  was  put  to 
death  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  his  daughter 
Hesione  was  given  in  marriage  to  Telamon, 
one  of  the  conqueror’s  attendants,  aud  Podarces 
was  ransomed  by  the  Trojans  and  placed  upon 
his  father’s  throne.  According  to  Hyginus, 
the  wrath  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  was  kindled 
•gainst  Laomedon  because  he  refused  to  offer 
©a  their  altars,  as  a  sacrifice,  all  the  first-born 
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of  his  cattle,  according  to  a  vow  he  had  made. 
Homer.  11.  21. —  Virg.  AEn.2  &9. — Ovid.  Met. 
11,  fab.  6. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5. —  Pans.  7,  c.  20, 
— Herat.  3,  od.  3. —  Hyghi.  89. - A  dema¬ 
gogue  of  Messana  in  Sicily. - A  satrap  of 

Phoenicia,  &c.  Curt.  10,  c.  10. - An  Athe¬ 
nian,  &c.  Pint. - An  Orchorr  enian.  Id. 

LaOmEdonteus,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Trojans  from  their  king  Laomedon.  Virg. 
AEn.  4,  v.  542. 

LaOmEdontiadje,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
Trojans  from  Laomedon  their  king.  Virg . 
AEo.  3,  v.  248. 

Laonome,  the  wife  of  Polyphemus  one  of 
the  Argonauts. 

LaonOmEne,  a  daughter  of  Thespius,  by 
whom  Hercules  had  two  sons  Teles  and  Me* 
nippides,  and  two  daughters  Lysidice  aud 
Stentedice.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

LaOthoe,  a  daughter  of  Altes  a  king  of 
the  Leleges,  who  married  Priam,  and  became 
mother  of  Lycaon  and  Polydorus.  Homer.  II. 

21. - One  of  the  daughters  of  Thespius, 

mother  of  Antidus,  by  Hercules.  Apollod. 
2,  c.  7. 

Laous,  a  river  of  Lacedaemon, 

LapAthus,  a  city  of  Cyprus. 

Laphria,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Patrae 
in  Achaia,  where  she  had  a  temple  with  a 
statue  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  represented  her 
in  the  habit  of  a  huntress.  This  name  was 
given  to  the  goddess  from  Laphrius,  the  son  of 
Delplms,  who  consecrated  the  statue  to  her. 
There  was  a  festival  of  the  goddess  there  called 
also  Laphria,  of  which  Pans.  7,  c.  18,  gives  an 
account. 

Laphystium,  a  mountain  in  Bceotia,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  called 
Laphystius.  It  was  here  that  Athamas  pre¬ 
pared  to  immolate  Phryxus  and  Helle,  whom 
Jupiter  saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram. 
Pans.  9,  c.  34. 

Lapideus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Romans. 

LapIthje,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Vid. 
Lapithus. 

Lapitho,  a  city  of  Cyprus. 

LafIihus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbe.  He 
was  brother  to  Centaurus,  and  married  Orsi- 
nome,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  be 
had  Phorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of 
LapithicE  was  given  to  the  numerous  children 
of  Phorbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  of  which  they  had  ob 
tained  the  sovereignty.  The  chief  of  the 
Lapithm  assembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  oi 
Piritbous,  one  of  their  number, and  among  them 
were  Theseus, Dry  as, Hopleus,Mopsus,Phalerus. 
Exadius,  Prolochus,  Titaresius,  &c.  The  Cen¬ 
taurs  were  also  invited  to  partake  the  common 
festivity,  and  the  amusements  would  have  been 
harmless  and  innocent,  had  not  one  of  the  intoxi¬ 
cated  Centaurs  offered  violence  to  Hippodamia, 
the  wife  of  Pirithous.  The  Lapitliai  resented 
the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  supported  their 
companions,  upon  which  the  quarrel  became 
universal,  and  ended  in  blows  and  slaughter. 
Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and  they  at 
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last  v.  ere  obliged  to  retire.  Theseus  Among 
the  Lapitlue,  shewed  himself  brave  and  in¬ 
trepid  in  supporting  the  cause  of  his  friends, 
and  Nestor  also  was  not  less  active  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  chastity  and  innocence.  This 
quarrel  arose  from  the  resentment  of  Mars, 
whom  Pirithous  forgot  or  neglected  to  invite 
among  the  other  gods,  at  the  celebration  of  his 
nuptials,  and  therefore  the  divinity  punished 
the  insult  by  sowing  dissension  among  the 
festive  assembly.  [ Vid .  Centauri .]  Hesiod 
has  described  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  La- 
pithcB,  as  also  Ovid,  in  a  more  copious  man¬ 
ner.  The  invention  of  bits  and  bridles  for 
horses  is  attributed  to  the  Lapithaa.  Virg.  G. 
3,  v.  115. — JEn.  6,  v.  611.  1.  7,  v.  305. — 
Ovid.  Met.  12. — Hesiod,  in  Scut. — Diod.  4. — 
Pind  2.  Pyth.—Strab.  9.—Stet.  Theb.  7,  v.  304. 

Lapithjeum,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pans. 
3.  c.  20. 

Lara  or  Laranda,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  river  Almon  in  Latium,  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  her  loquacity,  which  her  pa- 
rents  long  endeavoured  to  correct,  but  in  vain. 
She  revealed  to  J uno  the  amours  of  her  hus¬ 
band  Jupiter  with  Jaturna,  for  which  the  god 
cut  off  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to 
conduct  her  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  gods  fell  in  love  with  her  by  the 
way,  and  gratified  his  passion.  Lara  became 
mo-ther  of  two  children,  to  whom  the  Romans 
have  paid  divine  honours  according  to  the  opi. 
nion  of  some,  under  the  name  of  Lares.  Ovid. 
Past.  2,  v.  599. 

Larentia  and  Laurentia,  a  courtezan  in 
the  first  ages  of  Rome.  Vid.  Acca. 

Lares,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome  who 
presided  over  houses  and  families.  They  were 
two  in  numbers,  sons  of  Mercury  by  Lara.  [Vid. 
LaraJ]  In  process  of  time  their  power  was  ex¬ 
tended  not  only  over  houses,  but  also  over  the 
country  and  the  sea,  and  we  find  Lares  Urbani 
to  preside  over  the  cities,  Famitiares  over  houses, 
Pustici  over  the  country,  Compitales  over  cross 
ways,  Marini  over  the  sea,  Viales  over  the  roads, 
PateUarii ,  &c.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
the  worship  of  the  gods.  Lares,  whom  some 
suppose  to  be  the  manes,  arises  from  the  ancient 
custom  among  the  Romans  and  other  nations, 
of  burying  their  dead  in  their  houses,  and  from 
their  belief  that  their  spirit  continually  hovered 
oyer  the  houses,  for  the  protection  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  I  he  statues  of  the  Lares  resembling 
monkeys,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  dog^ 
were  placed  in  a  niche  behind  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  or  around  the  hearths.  At  the  feet  of 
the  Lares  was  the  figure  of  a  dog  barking,  to  in¬ 
timate  their  care  and  vigilance.  Incense  was 
burnt  on  their  altars,  and  a  sow  was  also  offered 
on  particular  days.  Their  festivals  were  ob¬ 
served  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  May,  when 
their  statues  were  crowned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  offerings  of  fruit  presented.  The 
word  Lares  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Etrus¬ 
can  word  Lars,  which  signifies  conductor,  or 
leader.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  129.— Pint,  in  quasi. 
Bom. — Vttrro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. — Harat.  3,  od.  23. 
— Plaut.  in.  Aul.  et  Cist. 
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La  kg  a,  a  well  known  prostitute  in  Juvenal's 
age.  Juv.  4,  v.  25. 

Largus,  a  Latin  poet  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  arrival  of  Antenor  in  Italy,  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Padua.  He  composed  with  ease 
and  elegance.  Ovid,  et  Pont.  4,  ep.  16,  v.  17. 

Larides,  a  son  of  Daucus  or  Daunus,  who 
assisted  Tumus  against  AEneas,  and  had  his 
hand  cut  off  with  one  blow  by  Pallas  the  son  of 
Evander.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  391. 

LarIna,  a  virgin  of  Italy  who  accompanied 
Camilla  in  her  war  against  AEneas.  Virg.  JEn. 
11,  v.  655. 

LarIntjm  or  Larina,  a  town  of  Italy,  whose 
inhabitants  are  called  Larinates.  Ital.  15,  v.  565. 

Lar  ssa,  a  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  who  gave 
her  name  to  some  cities  in  Greece.  Paus.  2, 

c.  23. - A  city  between  Palestine  and  Egypt, 

where  Pompey  was  murdered  and  buried,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts. - A  large  city  on 

the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  It  had  a  small  pyramid 

near  it,  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  Egypt. - A 

city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  southern  confines  of 

Trcas. - Another  in  yEolia,  70  stadia  from 

Cyme.  It  is  surnamed  Phriconis  by  Strabo,  by 

way  of  distinction. - Another  near  Ephesus. 

- Another  on  the  borders  of  the  Peneus  in 

Thessaly,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  cities  of 
that  name.  It  was  here  that  Acrisius  was  in¬ 
advertently  killed  by  his  grandson  Perseus. 
Jupiter  had  there  a  famous  temple,  on  account 
of  which  he  is  called  Larisstzus.  The  same  epi- 
that  is  also  applied  to  Achilles,  who  reigned 
there.  It  is  still  extant,  and  bears  the  same 
name.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  542. —  Virg.  JEn.  2, 

v.  197.- — Lucan.  6. - A  citadel  of  Argos  built 

by  Danaus. 

Larissus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flowing 
between  Elis  and  Achaia.  Strab.  8. 

Larius,  a  large  lake  in  Italy.  Virg.  G.  2, 
v.  159. 

Larnos,  a  small  desolate  island  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace. 

Laronia,  a  shameless  courtezan  in  Juvenal’s 
age.  Juv.  2,  v.  86. 

Lars  Tolumnitis,  a  king  of  the  Veientes 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  put  to  death, 
A.  U.  C.  329.  Liv.  4,  c.  17  &  19. 

Lartius  Florus,  a  consul,  who  appeased  a 
sedition  raised  b.y  the  poorer  citizens,  and  was 
the  first  dictator  ever  chosen  at  Rome,  B.  C.  498. 
He  made  Spurius  Cassius  his  master  of  horse. 

Liv.  2,  c.  18. - One  of  the  three  Romans  who 

alone  withstood  the  fury  ofPorsenna’s  army  at 
the  head  of  a  bridge,  while  the  communication 
was  cutting  down  behind  them.  His  compa¬ 
nions  were  Codes  and  Herminius.  Vid.  Codes. 

Liv.  2,  c.  10  &  18. - Dionys.  Hal. —  Val. 

Max.  3,  c.  2. — The  name  of  Lartius  has  been 
common  to  many  Romans. 

Lartola;tani,  a  people  of  Spain, 

Larvje,  a  name  given  to  the  wicked  spirits 
and  apparitions  which,  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  Romans,  issued  from  their  graves  in  the 
night  and  came  to  terrify  the  world.  As  the 
word  larva  signifies  a  mask,  whose  horrid  and 
uncouth  appearance  often  serves  to  frighten 
children,  that  name  has  been  given  to  the  ghesto 
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or  spectres  which  superstition  believes  to  hover 
around  the  graves  of  the  dead.  Some  call  them 
Lemures.  Servins  in  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  64, 1.  v.  152. 

Larymna,  a  town  oi  Boeotia,  where  Bacchus 
had  a  temple  and  a  statue.  Another  in  Caria. 

La  p.ysium,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3, 
c.  22. 

Lassia,  an  ancient  name  of  Andros. 

Lassus,  or  Lasus,  a  dithyrambic  poet  born 
at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesus,  about  500  years 
before  Christ,  and  reckoned  among  the  wise 
men  of  Greece  by  some.  He  is  particularly 
known  by  the  answer  he  gave  to  a  man  who 
asked  him  what  could  best  render  life  pleasant 
and  comfortable  ? — Experience.  He  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  music .1  Some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  are  to  be  found  in  Athenaeus.  He  wrote 
au  ode  upon  the  Centaurs  and  an  hymn  to  Ceres 
without  inserting  the  letter  S  in  the  composi¬ 
tion.  Athen.  10. 

LasthEnes,  a  governor  of  Olynthus  cor¬ 
rupted  by  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. - A  Cre¬ 

tan  demagogue  conquered  by  Metellus  the  Ro¬ 
man  general. - -A  cruel  minister  at  the  court 

of  the  Seleucid*,  kings  of  Syria. 

LasthEnIa,  a  woman  who  disguised  herself 
to  come  and  hear  Plato’s  lessons.  Ding. 

Lat  agus,  a  king  of  Pontus  who  assistedASetes 

against  his  enemies,  &c.  Flacc.  5,  &c. - One 

of  the  companions  of  Aeneas  killed  by  Mezen- 
tius.  Virg.  AZn.  10,  v.  697. 

Lateranus  Plautus,  a  Roman  consul  elect, 
A.  D.  65.  A  conspiracy  with  Piso  against  the 
emperor  Nero  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  was  led 
to  execution,  where  he  refused  to  confess  the 
associates  of  the  conspiracy,  and  did  not  even 
frown  at  the  executioner  who  was  as  guilty  as 
Aimself,  but  when  a  first  blow  could  not  sever 
his  head  from  his  body,  he  looked  at  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  and  shaking  his  head,  he  returned  it  to 
the  hatchet  with  the  greatest  composure,  and  it 
was  cut  off.  There  exists  now  a  celebrated 
palace  at  Rome  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
ancient  possessors,  the  Laterani. 

Laterium,  the  villa  of  Q.  Cicero  at  Arpi- 
num.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  4  &  7. 

Latialis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  upon 
mount  Albanus  at  stated  times.  The  festivals 
which  were  first  instituted  by  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
lasted  15  days.  Liv.  21. - Vid.  Feriae  Latin*. 

Lat  In  i,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  Vid. 
Latium. 

LatInius  Latiaris,  a  celebrated  informer, 
&c.  Tacit. 

LatInus,  a  son  of  Faunus,  by  Marica,  king 
of  the  Aborigines  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were 
called  Latini.  He  married  Amata  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son  died  in  his 
infancy,  and  the  daughter  called  Lavinia,  was 
secretly  promised  in  marriage  by  her  mother  to 
Turnus  king  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of  her  most  pow¬ 
erful  admirers.  The  gods  opposed  this  union, 
and  the  oracles  declared  that  Lavinia  must  be¬ 
come  the  wife  of  a  foreign  prince.  The  arrival 
of  Aeneas  in  Italy  seemed  favourable  to  this 
prediction,  and  Latinus,  by  offering  h's  daughter 
to  the  foreign  prince  and  making  him  his  friend 
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and  ally,  seemed  to  have  fulfilled  the  commands 
of  the  oracle.  Turnus  however  disapproved  of 
the  conduct  of  Latinus,  he  claimed  Lavinia  as 
his  lawful  wife,  and  prepared  to  support  hia 
cause  by  arms.  v£neas  took  up  arms  in  his  owu 
defence,  and  Latium  was  the  seat  of  the  war. 
After  mutual  losses  it  was  agreed,  that  tha 
quarrel  should  be  decided  by  the  two  rivals, 
and  Latinus  promised  his  daughter  to  the  con¬ 
queror.  Aeneas  obtained  the  victory  and  mar¬ 
ried  Lavinia.  Latinus  soon  after  died  and  wa* 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  &c. 
— Ovid .  Met.  13,  &c.  Fust.  2,  &c. — Dionys.  HsL 

1.  c.  13. —  Liv.  1,  c.  1,  &c. — Justin.  43,  c.  1. - 

A  son  of  Sylvius  ALneas  surnamed  also  Sylvius. 
He  was  the  5th  king  of  the  Latins  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father.  He  was  father  to  Alba  his 
successor.  Dionys.  1,  c.  15. — Liv.  2,  c.  3. 

Latium,  a  country  of  Italy  near  the  river 
Tiber.  It  was  originally  very  circumscribed, 
but  afterwards  it  comprehended  the  territories 
of  the  Volsci,  ASqui,  Hernici,  Ausones,  Umbri, 
and  Rutuli.  The  first  inhabitants  were  called 
Aborigines,  and  received  the  name  of  Latini 
from  Latinus  their  king.  According  to  others 
the  word  is  derived  from  lateo,  to  conceal,  be¬ 
cause  Saturn  concealed  himself  there  when  fly¬ 
ing  the  resentment  of  his  son  Jupiter.  Lau- 
rentum  was  the  capital  of  the  country  in  the 
reign  of  Latinus  ;  Lavinium  under  Aeneas  ;  and 
Alba  under  Ascanius.  [Fid.  Alba.']  The  Latins, 
though  originally  known  only  among  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  soon  rose  in  consequence  when  Romulus 
had  founded  the  city  of  Rome  in  their  country. 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  322. — Strab.  5. — Dionys.  Hal. — 
Justin  20,  c.  1. — Pint,  in  Romul. — Plm.  3,  c.  12. 

Latius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome.  Stat. 
5. — Sylv.  2,  v.  392. 

Latmus,  a  mountain  of  Caria  near  Miletus. 
It  is  famous  for  the  residence  of  Endymion, 
whom  the  moon  regularly  visited  in  the  night, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Latmius  Heros.  [Vid. 
Endymion.]  Mela,  1,  c.  17. — Ovid.  Trist.  2. 
Art.  Am.  3. 

Latobius,  the  god  of  health  among  the  Co¬ 
rinthians. 

Latobrigi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul. 

LatOis,  a  name  of  Diana  as  being  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Latona. — A  country-house  near  Ephesus. 

Latona,  a  daughter  of  Coeus  the  Titan,  and 
Phoebe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Saturn.  She 
was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated  for 
the  favours  which  she  granted  to  Jupiter.  Juno, 
always  jealous  of  her  husband’s  amours,  made 
Latona  the  object  of  her  vengeance,  and  sent  the 
serpent  Python  to  disturb  her  peace  and  perse¬ 
cute  her.  Latona  wandered  from  place  to  place 
in  the  time  of  pregnancy,  continually  alarmed 
for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven  from 
heaven,  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refused 
to  give  her  a  place  where  she  might  rest  and 
bring  forth.  Neptune,  moved  with  compassion, 
struck  with  his  trident,  and  made  immoveable 
the  island  of  Delos,  which  before  wandered  in 
the  Aegean,  and  appeared  sometimes  above  and 
sometimes  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  La¬ 
tona  changed  into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came  to 
Delos,  where  she  resumed  her  original  shape, 
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and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning 
against  a  palm  tree  or  an  olive.  Her  repose 
was  of  short  duration.  Juno  discovered  the 
place  of  her  retreat  and  obliged  her  to  fly  from 
Delos.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world,  and  in  Caria,  where  her  fatigue 
compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  insulted  and  ri¬ 
diculed  by  peasants  of  whom  she  asked  for 
water,  while  they  were  weeding  a  marsh.  Their 
refusal  and  insolence  provoked  her,  and  she 
entreated  Jupiter  to  punish  their  barbarity. 
They  were  all  changed  into  frogs.  She  w'ffs 
exposed  to  greater  violence  by  Niobe,  who 
boasted  herself  greater  than  the  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  and  ridiculed  the  presents 
which  the  piety  of  her  neighbours  had  offered 
to  Latona.  [l  id.  Niobe.]  Her  beauty  proved 
fittal  to  the  giant  Tityus,  whom  Apollo  and 
Diana  put  to  death.  [Fid.  Tityus.]  At  last, 
Latona,  though  persecuted  and  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity, 
and  saw  her  children  receive  divine  honours. 
Her  worship  was  generally  established  where 
her  children  received  adoration,  particularly  at 
Argos,  Delos,  &c.  where  she  had  temples.  She 
had  an  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  true 

decisive  answers  which  it  gave.  Diod.  5. _ 

Herodot.  2,  c.  1 55.—Paus.  2  &  3.— Homer .  11.21. 
Hymn,  in  Ap.  Sf  Dian. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod. 
3,  c.  5  &  10. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  160. — Hu  pin. 
fab  140. 

Latopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt.  Strab. 

Latous,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  as  son  of 
Latona.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  9. 

Latkeus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  &c.  Ovid. 
Laudamia,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  king  of 
Lirus,  and  Olympias  daughter  of  Pyrrhus, 
killed  in  a  temple  of  Diana,  by  the  enraged 
populace.  Justin.  28,  e.  3. 

Laverna,  the  goddess  of  thieves  and  disho¬ 
nest  persons  at  Rome.  She  did  not  only  preside 
over  robbers,  but  she  protected  such  as  deceived 
others,  or  formed  their  secret  machinations  in 
obscurity  and  silence.  Her  worship  was  very  ■ 
popular,  and  the  Romans  raised  her  an  altar  ! 
near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  which,  from 
that  circumstance,  was  called  the  gate  of  La- 
•  erna.  She  was  generally  represented  bv  •  a 
head  without  a  body.  Horat.  1,  ep.  16,  v.*60. 

larro  de  L.  L.  4. - A  place  mentioned  bv 

Pint.  &c. 

Latjfllla,  a  wanton  woman,  &c.  Juv.  6, 

.  319. 

Laviatta,  a  province  of  Armenia  Minor. 
LvvInia,  a  daughter  of  king  Latinus  and 
Aniata.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  relation  king 
Turnus  but  because  the  oracle  ordered  her 
father  to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  prince,  she  was 
given  to  Aeneas  after  the  death  of  Turnus. 

Vid.  Latinus.]  At  her  husband’s  death  she 
was  left  pregnant,  and  being  fearful  of  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Ascanius  her  son-in-law,  she  fled  into 
the  woods,  where  she  brought  forth  a  son 
called  iEneas  Sylvius.  Dicnys.  Hal,  l. — Virg. 
JEn.  6  &  7. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  507. — Liv.  1.  e. 

1. 

Lavinium  or  Lavinum,  a  town  of  Italy, 
built  by  iEneas,  and  called  by  that  name  ir 
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honour  of  Lavinia,  the  founder’s  wife.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Latium  during  the  reign  of 
H;'.neas.  Virg.  JE «.  l,  v.  262.— Strab.  5.— 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Liv.  1,  c.  2 .—Justin.  43,  c.  2. 
Laura,  a  place  near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 
Laurent  alia,  certain  festivals  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  Laurentia,  in  the  calends 
of  January.  They  were,  in  process  of  time, 
part  of  the  Saturnalia.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  57. 

Laurentes  agri,  the  country  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Laurentum.  TibulU  2,  el.  5,  v.  41 
Laurentia.  Vid.  Acca. 

Laurent  I  ni,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium 
Ihey  received  this  name  from  the  great  number 
of  laurels  which  grew  in  the  country.  King 
Latinus  found  one  of  uncommon  largeness  and 
beauty,  when  he  was  going  to  build  a  temple 
to  Apollo,  and  the  tree  was  consecrated  to  the 
god.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  59. 

Laurentum,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Latium  in  the  reign  of  Latinus.  Strab.  5. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Laurentius,  belonging  to  Laurentum  or 
Latium.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  709. 

Laurion,  a  place  of  Attica,  where  was  a 
gold  mine.  Thucyd.  2. — Pans.  1,  c.  1. 

Lauron,  a  town  of  Spain,  where  Pompey’a 
son  was  conquered  by  Ciesar’s  army. 

La  us  Pompeia,  a  town  of  Italy  founded  by 
a  colony  sent  thither  by  Pompey. 

Lausus,  a  son  of  Numitor,  and  brother  of 
Lia.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  uncle  Amu- 
lius,  who  usuiped  bis  father’s  throne.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  v.  54.  *~  A  son  of  Mezentius,  king  of 
the  I  yrrhemans,  killed  by  Aineas  in  the  war 
which  his  father  and  Turnus  made  against  the 
Trojans.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  649.  1.  10,  v.  426, 
&c. 

Lautium,  a  city  of  Latium. 

Lautunia  or  Latonia,  a  prison  at  Syracuse, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  lock  by  Dionysius,  and  now 
con  erted  into  a  subterraneous  garden  filled 
with  numerous  plants,  flourishing  in  luxuriant 
variety.  Cic.  Ver.  5,  c.  27.— Liu.  26,  v.  27.  1. 
32,  c.  26. 

Leades,  a  son  of  Astacus,  who  killed 
Eteoclus.  Apollod. 

Lea;i,  a  nation  of  Pceonia,  near  Macedonia. 

Leasna,  an  Athenian  harlotj  who  bit  off  her 
tongue,  not  to  betray  the  associa  es  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius. 

Leander,  a  youth  of  A  by d os,  famous  for  hi* 

amours  with  Hero.  Vid.  Hero. - A  Milesian, 

who  wrote  an  historical  commentary  upon  hia 
country. 

Leandre,  a  daughter  of  Aniyclas,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Areas.  Apollod. 

Leandrias,  a  Lacedtemo lian  refugee  at 
l  hebes,  who  declared,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  that  Sparta  would  lose  the  superiority 
over  Greece,  when  conquered  by  the  Theban* 
at  Leuctra.  Diod.  15. 

Learchus,  a  son  of  Atliamas  and  Ino, 
crushed  to  death  against  a  wall  by  his  father 
in  a  fit  of  madness.  Vid.  Athanaas.  Ovid.  Fast . 

6,  v.  490. 

Lebadea,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  near  mount 
Helicon.  It  received  this  name  from  the 


mother  of  Aspledon,  and  became  famous  for 
the  oracle  and  cave  of  Trophonius.  No  moles 
could  live  there  according  to  Pliny.  Strab.  9. — 
Plin.  16*  c.  36. —  Pans.  9.  c.  59. 

LebEdus  or  LebEdos,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at 
the  north  of  Colophon  where  festivals  were 
yearly  observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Lysi- 
machus  destroyed  it,  and  carried  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  Ephesus.  It  had  been  founded 
by  an  Athenian  colony,  under  one  of  the  sons  of 
Codrus.  Strab.  14. — Horat.  1,  ep.  11. — Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  142. 

LebEna,  a  commercial  town  of  Crete,  with 
a  temple  sacred  to  Aesculapius.  Paus.  2,  c. 
26.  ^ 

Lebinthos  and  Lebynthos,  an  island  in 
the  Aegean  sea,  near  Patrnos.  Strab.  10. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Lechjeum,  a  port  of  Corinth,  in  the  bay  of 
Corinth.  Stat.  Theb.  2,  v.  381. 

Lecythus,  a  town  of  Euboea. 

Leda,  a  daughter  of  king  Thespius  and 
Eurythemis,  who  married  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta.  She  was  seen  bathing  in  the  river 
Eurotas  by  Jupiter,  when  she  was  some  few 
days  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  And  the  god 
struck  with  her  beauty,  resolved  to  deceive  her. 
He  persuaded  Venus  to  change  herself  into  an 
eagle,  while  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  swan ; 
and,  after  this  metamorphosis,  Jupiter  as  if 
fearful  of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  of  rhe  bird  of 
prey,  fled  through  the  air  into  the  arms  of 
Leda,  who  willingly  sheltered  the  trembling 
swan  from  the  assaults  of  his  superior  enemy. 
The  caresses  with  which  the  naked  Leda  re¬ 
ceived  the  swan,  enabled  Jupiter  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  his  situation,  and,  nine  months  after  this 
adventure,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus  brought  forth 
two  eggs,  of  one  of  which  sprang  Pollux  and 
Helena,  and  of  the  other  Castor  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  The  two  former  were  deemed  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others  claimed  Tyn¬ 
darus  for  their  father.  Some  mythologists  at¬ 
tribute  this  amour  to  Nemesis,  and  not  to  Leda; 
and  they  further  mention,  that  Leda  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  education  of  the  children 
which  sprang  from  the  eggs  brought  forth  by 
Nemesis.  [Vid.  Helena .]  To  reconcile  this  di¬ 
versity  of  opinions,  others  maintain  that  Leda 
received  the  name  of  Nemesis  after  death. 
Homer  and  Hesiod  make  no  mention  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  Jupiter  into  a  swan,  whence 
some  have  imagined  that  the  fable  was  un¬ 
known  to  these  two  ancient  poets,  and  probably 
invented  since  their  age.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8.  1.  3, 
c.  10. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  109. — Hesiod.  17,  v.  55. 
— Hygin.  fab.  77. — Isocr.  in  Hel. — Horner.  Od. 

11. — Eurip.  in  Hel. - A  famous  dancer  in  the 

age  of  Juvenal,  6,  v.  63. 

Ledjea,  an  epithet  given  to  Hermione, 
&c.  as  related  to  Leda.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  y. 
328. 

Ledus,  a  river  of  Gaul.  Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

•  Legio,  a  corps  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
armies,  whose  numbers  have  been  different  at 
different  times.  The  legion  under  Romulus 
consisted  of  3000  foot  and  300  horse,  and  was 
soon  after  augmented  to  4000,  after  the  admit?  - 
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sion  of  the  Sabines  into  the  city.  When  An- 
nibal  was  in  Italy  it  consisted  of  5000  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  it  was  decreased  to  4000  or 
4500.  Marius  made  it  consist  of  6200,  besides 
700  horse.  This  was  the  period  of  its  greatness 
in  numbers.  Livy  speaks  of  ten,  and  even 
eighteen  legions  kept  at  Rome.  During  the 
consular  government  it  was  usual  to  levy  and  fit 
up  four  legions,  which  were  divided  between 
the  two  consuls.  This  number  was,  however, 
often  increased,  as  time  and  occasion  required. 
Augustus  maintained  a  standing  army  of  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-five  legions,  and  this  number 
was  seldom  diminished.  In  the  reign  of  Ti¬ 
berius  there  were  27  legions,  and  the  peace 
establishment  of  Adrian  maintained  no  less 
than  30  of  these  formidable  brigades.  They 
were  distributed  over  the  Roman  empire,  and 
their  stations  were  settled  and  permanent. 
The  peace  of  Britain  was  protected  by  three 
legions ;  sixteen  were  stationed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube,  viz.  two  in  Lower,  and 
three  in  Upper  Germany;  one  in  Noricum,  one 
in  Rhaffia,  three  in  Moesia,  four  in  Pannonia, 
and  two  in  Dacia.  Eight  were  stationed  on 
the  Euphrates,  six  of  which  remained  in  Syria, 
and  two  it?  Cappadocia,  while  the  remote  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  were 
guarded  each  by  a  single  legion.  Besides 
these,  the  tranquility  of  Rome  was  preserved 
by  20,000  soldiers,  who,  under  the  titles  of 
city  cohorts  and  of  praetorian  guards,  watched 
over  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and  of  the 
capital.  The  legions  were  distinguished  by 
different  appellations,  and  generally  borrowed 
their  name  from  the  order  in  which  they  were 
first  raised,  as  prima,  secunda,  tertia,  quarto,  6rc. 
Besides  this  distinction,  another  more  ex¬ 
pressive  was  generally  added,  as  from  the  name 
of  the  emperor  who  embodied  them,  as  Au¬ 
gusta,  Cluudiana,  Galbiana,  Flavia,  Utpia,  Tra - 
jana,  Antoniana,  &;c.  from  the  provinces  or  quar¬ 
ters  where  they  were  stationed,  as  Britannica , 
Cyrenica,  G allien,  §c.  from  the  provinces  wliict 
had  been  subdued  by  their  valour,  as  Parthica, 
Scythica,  Arubica,  Africana,  & rc.  from  the  names 
of  the  deities  whom  their  generals  particularly 
worshipped,  as  Minerva,  Apollinaris,  &; c.  or  from 
more  trifling  accidents,  as  Martin,  Fulminatrix, 
Rapai,  Adjuti'ix,  fyc.  Each  legion  was  divided 
into  ten  cofvn-ts,  each  cohort  into  three  manipuli, 
and  every  manipulus  into  three  centuries  or 
ordines.  The  chief  commander  of  the  legion 
was  called  legatus,  lieutenant.  The  standards 
borne  by  the  legions  were  various.  In  the  first 
ages  of  Rome  a  wolf  was  the  standard,  in 
honour  of  Romulus ;  afterwards  a  hog,  because 
that  animal  was  generally  sacrificed  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty,  and  therefore  it  indicated 
that  war  is  undertaken  for  the  obtaining  of 
peace.  A  minotaur  was  sometimes  the  stand¬ 
ard,  to  intimate  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
general  was  to  act,  in  commemoration  of  the 
labyrinth.  Sometimes  a  horse  or  a  boar  wore 
used,  till  the  age  of  Marius, "who  changed  all 
these  for  the  eagle,  being  a  representation  of 
that  bird  in  silver,  holding  sometimes  a  tliun- 
?  derbol  in  its  claws.  The  Roman  eagle  ev*s 
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after  remained  in  use,  though  Trajan  made 
use  of  the  dragon. 

Leitus,  one  of  the  five  Boeotian  generals 

who  came  to  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  11.  2. - 

One  of  the  Argonauts,  son  of  Alector.  Apollod. 

if  c.  9. 

Lelaps,  a  dog  that  never  failed  to  seize  and 
conquer  whatever  animal  he  was  ordered  to 
pursue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana, 
and  Procris  reconciled  herself  to  her  husband 
by  presenting  him  with  that  valuable  present. 
According  to  some,  Procris  had  received  it 
from  Minos,  as  a  reward  for  the  dangerous 
wounds  of  which  she  had  cured  him.  Hygin. 
fab.  128. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  771.— Paus.  9,  c.  19. 
- One  of  Action’s  dogs. 

Leleges,  (ct  Xtyw,  to  gather)  a  wandering 
people  composed  of  different  unconnected  na¬ 
tions.  They  were  originally  inhabitants  of 
Cana,  and  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  Altes 
their  king.  Achilles  plundered  their  country, 
and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Halicarnassus,  where  they  fixed  "their  habi¬ 
tation.  The  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  Me- 
gara  bore  this  name  for  some  time,  from  Lelex, 
one  of  their  kings.  Strab.  7  &  8. — Homer.  II. 
21-  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  725. — Pans.  3,  c.  1. 

Lelegeis,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  be¬ 
cause  once  possessed  by  the  Leleges.  Plin.  5 
c.  29. 

Lelex,  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a  co¬ 
lony  to  Megara,  where  he  reigned  about  200 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  subjects 
were  called  from  him  Leleges,  and  the  place 

Lelegeia  mcenia.  Paus.  3,  c.  1. - A  Greek, 

who  was  the  first  king  of  Laconia,  in  Pelopon- 
aeeus  His  subjects  were  also  called  Leleges, 
and  the  country  where  he  reigned  Lelegia.  Id. 

Lemanis,  a  place  in  Britain,  where  Caesar 
is  supposed  to  have  first  landed,  and  therefore 
placed  by  some  at  Time  in  Kent. 

Lemannus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the 
Allobroges,  through  which  the  Rhone  flows. 
Luean.  1 ,  v.  396. — Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Lemnos,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  be¬ 
tween  lenedos,  Imbros,  and  Samothrace.  It 
was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  called  Lemnius  pater, 
who  fell  there  when  kicked  down  from  heaven 
by  Jupiter.  [Vid.  Vulcanus. ]  It  was  celebrated 
for  two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the  Lemnian 
women  murdering  their  husbands,  [Vid.  Hip- 
tipyle.^  and  that  of  the  Lemnians,  or  Pelasgi,  in 
killing  all  the  children  they  had  had  by  some 
Athenian  women,  whom  they  had  carried  away 
to  become  their  -wives.  These  two  acts  of 
cruelty  have  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Lem¬ 
nian  actions,  which  is  applied  to  all  barbarous 
and  inhuman  deeds.  The  first  inhabitants  of 
Lemnos  were  the  Pelasgi,  or  rather  the  Thra¬ 
cians,  who  were  murdered  by  their  wives. 
After  them  came  the  children  of  the  Lemnian 
widows  by  the  Argonauts,  whose  descendants 
were  at  last  expelled  by  the  Pelasgi,  about 
1100  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Lemnos 
is  about  112  miles  in  circumference,  according 
to  Pliny,  who  says,  that  it  is  often  shadowed 
by  mount  Athos,  though  at  the  distance  of 
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87  miles.  It  has  been  called  Hipsipyle,  from 
queen  Hipsipyle.  It  is  famous  for  a  certain 
kind  of  earth  or  chalk,  called  terra  Lemnia,  or 
terra  sigillata,  from  the  seal  or  impression  which 
it  can  bear.  As  the  inhabitants  were  black¬ 
smiths,  the  poets  have  taken  occasion  to  fix 
the  forges  of  Vulcan  in  that  island,  and  to  con¬ 
secrate  the  whole  country  to  his  divinity. 
Lemnos  is  also  celebrated  for  a  labyrinth, 
which,  according  to  some  traditions,  surpasseu 
those  of  Crete  and  Egypt.  Some  remains  of 
it  were  still  visible  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  The 
island  of  Lemnos,  now  called  Stalimene,  was 
reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Mil- 
tiades,  and  the  Carians,  who  then  inhabited  it, 
were  obliged  to  emigrate.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  454. 
— Homer.  II.  1,  v.  593. — C.  Nep.  in  Milt.— Strab. 
1*2 ,  &  7. — Herodot.  6,  c.  140. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
— Apollod.  1,  arg. — Flacc.  2,  v.  78. — Ovid,  An. 
Am.  3. 

Lem  o  vn,  a  nation  of  Germany.  [Tacit,  de 
Germ. 

Lemures,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The  an¬ 
cients  supposed  that  the  souls,  after  death, 
wandered  all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed  the 
peace  of  its  inhabitants.  The  good  spirits 
were  called  lares  familiares,  and  the  evil  ones 
were  known  by  themame  of  Larvae,  or  Lemures. 
They  terrified  the  goad,  and  continually  haunted 
the  wicked  and  impious;  and  the  Romans  had 
the  superstition  to  celebrate  festivals  in  their 
honour,  called  Lemuria  or  Lemuralia,  in  the 
month  of  May.  They  were  first  instituted  by 
Romulus  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother 
Remus,  from  whom  they  were  called  Remnria, 
and,  by  corruption,  Lemuria.  These  soVn- 
nities  continued  three  nights,  during  which  the 
temples  of  the  gods  were  shut,  and  marmged 
prohibited.  It  was  usual  for  th«  people^to 
throw  black  beans  on  the  graves  of  the  deceased, 
or  to  burn  them,  as  the  smell  was  supposed  to 
be  insupportable  to  them.  They  also  mut¬ 
tered  magical  words,  and,  by  beating  kettles 
and  drums,  they  believed  that  the  ghosts  would 
depart,  and  no  longer  come  to  terrify  their  re¬ 
lations  upon  earth.  Ovid.  Fust.  5,  v.  421,  &c. 
Lemuria  and  LemUrai.ia*  Vid.  Lemures. 
Lenalus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  \pvcs, 
a  wine-press.  There  was  a  festival,  called  Le- 
ntea,  celebrated  in  bis  honour,  in  which  the 
ceremonies  observed  at  the  other  festivals  of 
the  god  chiefly  prevailed.  There  were,  besides, 
poetical  contentions,  &c.  Paus. — Virg.  G.  $, 

v.  4.  JEn.  4,  v.  207. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  14. - 

A  learned  grammarian,  ordered  by  Pompey  to 
translate  into  Latin  some  of  the  physical  ma¬ 
nuscripts^  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 

Lentulus,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome, 
which  produced  many  great  men  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  i  he  most  illustrious  were  L. 
Corn.  Lentulus,  a  consul,  A.  U  C.  427,  who 
dispersed  some  robbers  who  infested  Umbria. 

Batiatus  Lentulus,  a  man  who  trained  up 
some  gladiators  at  Capua,  which  escaped  from 

his  school. - -Com.  Lentulus,  sumamed  Sure • 

He  joined  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy,  and  assisted 
in  corrupting  the  Allobroges.  He  was  ecu-  1 
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ricted  in  full  senate  by  Cicero,  and  put  in 

prison,  and  afterwards  executed. - A  consul 

who  triumphed  over  the  Samnites. - Cn. 

Lentulus,  surnamed  Gcnulicus,  was  made  con¬ 
sul,  A.  D.  26,  and  was,  some  time  after,  put  to 
death  by  Tiberius,  who  was  jealous  of  his  great 
opularity.  He  wrote  an  history,  mentioned 

y  Suetonius,  and  attempted  also  poetry. - 

L.  Lentulus,  a  friend  of  Pompey,  put  to  death 

in  Africa. - P.  Corn.  Lentulus,  a  prastor, 

defeated  by  the  rebellious  slaves  in  Sicily. - 

Lentulus  Spinther,  a  senator,  kindly  used  by  J. 

Cajsar,  & c. - A  tribune  at  the  battle  of 

Cannae. - P.  Lentulus  a  friend  of  Brutus. 

— — Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  others, 
whose  name  is  only  mentioned  in  history,  and 
whose  life  was  not  marked  by  any  common 
event.  The  consulship  was  in  the  family  of  the 
Lentuli  in  the  years  of  Rome  428,  577,  415, 
516,  55 1,  553,  594,  596,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. — 
Liv. — FLor. — Plin. — Plut. — Eutrop. 

Leo,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished 
about  350  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
philosophical  and  political  talents  endeared  him 
to  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  always  sent 
upon  every  important  occasion  as  ambassador 
to  Athens,  or  to  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  This  monarch,  well  acquainted 
with  the  abilities  of  Leo,  was  sensible  that  his 
views  and  claims  to  Byzantium  would  never 
succeed  while  it  was  protected  by  the  vigilance 
of  such  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remove  him  he 
had  recourse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A  letter' 
was  forged,  in  which  Leo  made  solemn  pre¬ 
mises  of  betraying  his  country  to  the  king 
of  Macedonia  for  money.  This  was  no  sooner 
known  than  the  people  ran  enraged  to  the 
house  of  Leo,  and  the  philosopher,  to  avoid 
their  fury,  and  without  attempting  his  justi¬ 
fication,  strangled  himself.  He  had  written 
some  treatises  upon  physic  and  history,  which 

have  been  lost.  Pint. - A  Corinthian  at 

Syracuse,  &c. - A  king  of  Sparta. - A  son 

of  Eurycrates.  At  hen.  12. — PhilosU. - An 

emperor  of  the  east,  surnamed  the  Thracian , 
He  reigned  17  years,  and  died  A.  D.  474, 
being  succeeded  by  Leo  the  Second  for  10 
months,  and  afterwards  by  Zeno. 

Leocorion,  a  monument  erected  by  the 
Athenians  to  Pasithea,  Tlieope,  and  Eubule, 
daughters  of  Leo,  who  immolated  themselves 
when  an  oracle  had  ordered  that,  to  stop  the 
raging  pestilence,  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
citizens  must  be  shed. 

Leocrates,  an  Athenian  general,  who  flou 
rished  B.  C.  460,  &c.  Diod.  11. 

Leodamas,  a  son  of  Eteocles,  one  of  the 
seven  Theban  chiefs  who  defended  the  city 
against  the  Argives.  He  killed  ^Egialeus,  and 

was  himself  killed  by  Alcmaeon. - A  son  of 

Heetar  and  Andromache.  Dictys.  Cret. 

Leodocus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Place. 

Leogora s,  an  Athenian  debauchee,  who 
maintained  the  courtezan  Myrrliina. 

Leon,  a  king  of  Sparta.  Herodot.  7,  c.  204. 

- A  town  of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse.  Liv.  24, 

c.  95. 

Leoma,  a  courtezan,  who  was  concerned  in 
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the  conspiracy  of  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius, 

&c. 

Leon  at  us,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals. 
His  father’s  name  was  Eunus.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  Alexander’s  conquest  of 
Asia,  and  once  saved  the  king’s  life  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  battle.  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
at  the  general  division  of  the  provinces,  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  portion  that  part  of  Phrygia 
which  borders  on  the  Hellespont.  He  was 
empowered  by  Perdiccas  to  assist  Eumenes  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  province  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  which  had  been  allotted  to  him.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  he  was 
ambitious  of  power  and  dominion.  He  aspired 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  and  secretly 
communicated  to  Eumenes  the  different  plana 
he  meant  to  pursue  to  execute  his  designs. 
He  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe  to  assist  An¬ 
tipater  against  the  Athenians,  and  was  killed 
in  a  battle  which  was  fought  soon  after  his 
arrival.  Historians  have  mentioned,  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  luxury  of  Leonatus,  that  he  em¬ 
ployed  a  number  of  camels  to  procure  6ome 
earth  from  Egpyt  to  wrestle  upon,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  it  seemed  better  calculated  for  that 
purpose.  Plut.  in  Alex. — Curt.  Diod.  18. — C. 

Nep.  in  Eum. - A  Macedonian  with  Pyrrhus 

in  Italy  against  the  Romans. 

Leonidas,  a  celebrated  king  of  Lacedaemon., 
of  the  family  of  the  Eurysthenidae,  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  oppose  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
who  had  invaded  Greece  with  about  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  souls.  He  was  offered  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  by  the  enemy  if  he  would  not  oppose 
his  views ;  but  Leouidas  heard  the  proposal 
with  indignation,  and  observed,  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  death  for  his  country,  to  an  unjust 
though  extensive  dominion  over  it.  Before  the 
engagement  Leonidas  exhorted  his  soldiers, 
and  told  them  all  to  dine  heartily,  as  they  were 
to  sup  in  the  realms  of  Pluto.  The  battle  was 
fought  at  Thermopylae,  and  the  300  Spartans, 
who  alone  had  refused  to  abandon  the  scene  of 
action,  withstood  the  enemy  with  such  vigour, 
that  they  w'ere  obliged  to  retire,  wearied  and 
conquered  during  three  successive  Gays,  till 
Ephialtes  a  Trachinian  had  the  pe;  fitly  to  con 
duct  a  detachment  of  Persians  by  a  secret  patn 
up  the  mountains,  whence  they  su  Henly  fell 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Spartans,  and  crushed  them 
to  pieces.  Only  one  escaped  of  the  300 ;  he 
returned  home,  where  he  was  treated  with 
insult  and  reproaches,  for  flying  ingloriously 
from  a  battle  in  which  his  brave  companions, 
wdth  their  royal  leader  had  perished.  This 
celebrated  battle,  which  happened  480  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  taught  the  Greeks  to 
despise  the  numbers  of  the  Persians,  and  to 
rely  upon  their  own  strength  and  intrepidity. 
Temples  were  raised #  to  the  failen  hero,  and 
festivals,  called  Lqomdea,  yearly  celebrated  at 
Sparta,  in  which  free-born  youths  contended. 
Leonidas,  as  he  departed  for  the  battle  from 
Lacedaemon,  gave  no  other  injunctions  to  his 
wife,  but,  after  his  death,  to  marry  a  man  of 
virtue  and  honour,  to  raise  from  her  children 
deserving  of  the  name  and  greatness  of  her  first 
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husband.  Herodot.  7,  c.  120,  &cc — .C.  Nep.  m 

Them.' — Justin.  2. — Val.  Max.  1,  c. - Paus.S, 

c.  4. — P/«f.  m  Lyc.  <$f  Cleom. - A  king  of 

Sparta  after  Areus  2d,  257  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Cleom- 
brotus,  his  son-in-law,  and  afterwards  re-esta¬ 
blished. - A  preceptor  to  AlexandVr  the 

Great. - A  friend  of  Parmenio,  appointed 

commander,  by  Alexander,  of  the  soldiers  who 
lamented  the  death  of  Parmenio,  and  who 

formed  a  separate  cohort.  Curt.  7,  c.  2. - A 

learned  man  of  Rhodes,  greatly  commended 
by  Strabo,  &lc. 

Leontium  and  LeontIni,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea  shore.  It 
was  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
and  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  once  the 
habitation  of  the  Laestrygones,  for  which  reason 
the  neighbouring  fields  are  often  called  Lcestry- 
gonii  campi.  The  country  was  extremely  fruit¬ 
ful,  whence  Cicero  calls  it  the  grand  magazine 
of  Sicily.  The  wine  which  it  produced  was 
the  best  of  the  island.  The  people  of  Leon¬ 
tium  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  427.  Thuoyd. 
6,—Polyb.  7.— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  4 67.—Ital.  14, 
v.  126. 

Leontium,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  Athens, 
who  studied  philosophy  under  Epicurus,  and 
became  one  of  his  warmest  pupils.  She  pros¬ 
tituted  herself  to  the  philosopher’s  scholars, 
and  even  to  Epicurus  himself,  if  we  believe  the 
reports  which  were  raised  by  some  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  [  Vid.  Epicurus .]  Metrodotus  shared 
her  favours  in  the  most  unbounded  manner,  and 
by  him  she  had  a  son,  to  whom  Epicurus  was 
so  partial,  that  he  recommended  him  to  his 
executors  on  his  dying  bed.  Leontium  not 
only  professed  herself  a  warm  admirer  and  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  but  she 
even  wrote  a  book  in  support  of  them  against 
Theophrastus.  This  book  was  valuable,  if  we 
believe  the  testimony  and  criticism  of  Cicero, 
who  praised  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  style, 
and  the  truly  Attic  turn  of  the  expressions. 
Leontium  had  also  a  daughter  called  Uanae, 
who  married  Sophron.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c. 
33. 

Leontocephalus,  a  strongly  fortified  city 
of  Phrygia.  Pint. 

Leonton  or  Leontopolis,  a  town  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia. 

Leontychides.  Vid.  Leotychides. 

Leos,  a  son  of  Orpheus,  who  immolated  his 
three  daughters  for  the  good  of  Athens.  Vid. 
Leocorion. 

LeosthEnes,  an  Athenian  general,  who, 
after  Alexander’s  death,  drove  Antipater  to 
Ihessaly,  where  he  besieged  him  in  the  town 
of  Lamia.  The  success  which  for  a  while 
attended  his  arms  was  soon  changed  by  a  fatal 
blow  which  he  received  from  a  stone  thrown  by 
the  besieged,  B.  C.  323.  "The  death  of  Leos- 
thenes  was  soon  followed  by  a  total  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  forces.  The  funeral  oration  over 
Ins  body  was  pronounced  at  Athens  by  Hy- 
peride6,  in  the  absence  of  Demosthenes,  who 
had  been  lately  banished  for  taking  a  bribe  from 
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Harpalus.  Vid.  Lamiacum.  Diod.  17  A  21. — 
Strab.  9 - Another  General  of  Athens,  con¬ 

demned  on  account  of  the  bad  success  which 
attended  his  arms. 

Leotychides,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Me 
nares,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidae.  He  was 
set  over  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  by  his  oourage 
and  valour,  he  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  war 
at  the  famous  battle  of  Mycale.  It  is  said  that 
he  cheered  the  spirits  of  his  fellow  soldiers  at 
Mycale,  who  wrere  anxious  for  their  countrymen 
in  Greece,  by  raising  a  report  that  a  battle*  had 
been  fought  at  Platjea,  in  which  the  barbarians 
had  been  defeated.  This  succeeded,  and  though 
the  information  was  false,  yet  a  battle  was  fought 
at  Plataea,  in  which  the  Greeks  obtained  the 
victory  the  same  day  that  the  Persian  fleet  was 
destroyed  at  Mycale.  Leotychides  was  accused 
of  a  capital  crime  by  the  Ephori  ;  and  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  his  guilt  seemed  to  de¬ 
serve,  he  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Te- 
gea,  where  he  perished  B.  C.  469,  after  a  reign 
of  22  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand¬ 
son  Archidamus.  Pans.  3,  c.  7  &  8 .—Du>d.  11. 

- - A  son  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  by  Timma. 

The  legitimacy  of  his  birth  was  disputed  by 
some,  and  it  w’as  generally  believed  he  was  the 
son  of  Alcibiades.  He  was  prevented  from  as¬ 
cending  the  throne  of  Sparta  by  Lysander,  though 
Agis  had  declared  him  upon  his  death  bed  bis 
lawful  son  and  heir,  and  Agesilaus  was  appoint¬ 
ed  in  his  place.  C.  Nep.  in  Au;es.—PluC.—  Pms. 

3  c.  8. 

LepIda,  a  noble  woman,  accused  of  attempts 
to  poison  her  husband,  from  whom  she  had 
been  separated  for  twenty  years.  She  was  con¬ 
demned  under  Tiberius.  Tacit  Aim.  3,  c.  22. 

- - A  wroman  who  married  Scipio. - Domi- 

tia,  a  daughter  of  Antonia,  great  niece  to  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  aunt  to  the  emperor  Nero.  She  is 
described  by  Tacitus  as  a  common  prostitute, 
infamous  in  her  manners,  violent  in  her  tem¬ 
per,  and  yet  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  means  of  her  rival  Agrippina, 

Nero’s  mother.  Tacit. - A  wife  of  Galba  the 

emperor. - A  wife  of  Cassius,  Ac. 

Lepidus  M.  /Emilius,  a  Roman,  celebrated 
as  being  one  of  the  triumvirs  with  Augustus 
and  Antony.  He  was  of  an  illustrious  family, 
and  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  ambition,  to  which  was  added 
a  narrowness  of  mind,  and  a  great  deficiency 
of  military  abilities.  He  was  sent  against  Ceb- 
sar’s  murderers,  and  some  time  after,  he  leagued 
with  M.  Antony,  who  had  gained  the  heart  of 
his  soldiers  by  artifice,  and  that  of  their  com¬ 
mander  by  Ins  address.  When  his  influence 
and  power  among  the  soldiers  had  made  him 
one  of  the  triumvirs,  he  shewed  his  cruelty, 
like  his  colleagues,  by  his  proscriptions,  and 
even  suffered  his  own  brother  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  dagger  of  the  triumvirate.  He  received 
Africa  as  his  portion  in  the  division  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  his  indolence  soon  rendered  him  des¬ 
picable  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers  and  of  his 
colleagues  ;  and  Augustus,  wh®  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  unpopularity  of  Lepidus, 
went  to  his  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  resign 


the  power  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  being  a 
triumvir.  After  this  degrading  event,  he  sunk 
into  obscurity,  and  retired,  by  order  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  to  Cerceii,  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of 
Latium,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  peace,  B. 
C.  13,  and  where  he  was  forgotten  as  soon  as 
out  of  power.  Afpnan. — Plat,  in  A  ug. — Flor.  4, 

c.  6  &  7. - A  Roman  consul,  sent  to  be  the 

guardian  of  young  Ptolemy  Epiplianes,  whom 
lii3  father  had  left  to  the  care  of  the  Roman 
people.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  67. — Justin.  30,  c.  3. 
- - A  son  of  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  He  wras  intended  by  Caius  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Roman  empire.  He  committed 

adultery  with  Agrippina  when  young. - Dim. 

59. - An  orator  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Brut. 

- - A  censor,  A.  U.  C.  734. 

Lephyrium,  a  city  of  Cilicia. 

LepInus,  a  mountain  of  Italy.  Colum.  10. 

-  Lepontii,  a  people  at  the  source  of  the 
Rhine. 

Lepreos,  a  son  of  Pyrgeus,  who  built  a 
town  in  Elis,  which  he  called  after  liis  own 
name.  He  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  eat  as 
much  as  Hercules ;  upon  which  he  killed  an 
ox,  and  eat  it  up.  He  afterwards  challenged 
Hercules  to  a  trial  of  strength,  and  was  killed. 
Pans.  5,  c.  5. 

Leprium,  a  town  of  Elis.  Plin.  4,  c.  .5. 

LeptInes,  a  general  of  Demetrius,  who  ot!r 
dered  Cn.  Octavius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassa¬ 
dors,  to  be  put  to  death. - A  son  of  Hermo- 

crates,  of  Syracuse,  brother  to  Dionysius.  Hfe 
was  sent  by  his  brother  against  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  and  experienced  so  much  success,  that 
he  sunk  fifty  of  their  ships.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  defeated  by  Mago,  and  banished  by  Dio¬ 
nysius.  He  always  continued  a  faithful  friend 
to  the  interests  of  his  brother,  though  naturally 
an  avowed  enemy  to  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Diocl.  15. - A  famous  orator  at  Athens,  who 

endeavoured  to  unload  the  people  from  oppres¬ 
sive  taxes.  He  was  opposed  by  Demosthenes. 
- A  tyrant  of  Apollonia,  in  Sicily,  who  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Timoleon.  Died.  16. 

Leptis.  the  name  of  two  cities  of  Africa,  one 
of  which,  called  Major,  was  near  the  Syrtes, 
«i>d  had  been  built  by  a  Tyrian  or  Sidonian 
colony.  The  other,  called  Minor,  was  about 
Id  Roman  miles  from  Adrumetum.  It  paid 
every  day  a  talent  to  the  republic  of  Carthage 
by  way  of  tribute.  Lucan.  2,  v.  25 1. — Plin.  5, 
c.  19. —  Sallust,  in  Jug. — Mela,  1,  c.  8. — Strab. 
3,  v.  256. 

Leria,  an  island  in  the  JEgean  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Cana,  about  18  miles  in  circumference, 
its  inhabitants  were  very  dishonest.  Strab.  10. 
— Herodot.  5,  c.  125. 

Lerina,  or  Peanasia,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul.  Tacit.  Ann ‘ 

1  c.  3. 

Lerna,  a  country  of  Argolis,  celebrated  for 
a  grove  and  a  lake,  where,  according  to  the 
poets,  the  Danaides  threw  the  heads  of  their 
murdered  husbands,  it  was  there  also  that 
Hercules  killed  the  famous  hydra.  Virg.  JEn. 
6.  v.  803,#  lib.  12. — Strab.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  597. — Lucret.  5. — Stat.  Theb, 
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f  4,  v.  638. — Apollod.  2,  c.  15.  —  — There  was  !l 
festival,  called  Lerntra ,  celebrated  there  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Bacchus,  Proserpine,  and  Ceres.  The 
Argives  used  to  carry  fire  to  this  solemnity  from 
a  temple  upon  mount  Crathis,  dedicated  to 
Diana.  Puns. 

Lero,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Gaul. 

Leros.  Vid.  Leria. 

Lesbos,  a  large  island  in  the  ^Egean  sea, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Metelin,  168  miles 
in  circumference.  It  has  been  severally  called 
Pelasgia,  from  the  Pelasgi.  by  whom  it  was  first 
peopled;  Macaria,  from  Macareus,  who  settled 
in  it ;  and  Lesbos,  from  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Macareus,  who  bore  the  same 
name.  I  he  chief  towns  of  Lesbos  wrere  Me- 
thymna  and  Mityler.e.  Lesbos  was  originally 
governed  by  kings,  but  they  were  afterwards 
subjected  to  the  neighbouring  powers.  The 
wine  which  it  produced  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  ancients,  and  still  is  in  the  same  repute 
among  the  moderns.  The  Lesbians  were  so  de¬ 
bauched  and  dissipated,  that  the  epithet  of  Les¬ 
bian  was  often  used  to  signify  debauchery  and 
(extravagance.  Lesbos  has  given  birth  to  many 
illustrious  persons,  such  as  Arion,  Terpander, 
& c.  1  he  best  verses  were  by  way  of  eminence 
often  called  Lesboum  carmen ,  from  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho,  who  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
poetical  compositions,  and  were  also  natives  of 
the  place.  Diod.  5. — Strab.  13. — Virg.  G,  2, 
v.  90. — LI  mat.  1,  ep.  11. — Henxlot.  1,  c.  160. 

Lesbcs  or  Lesbos,  a  son  of  Lapithas,  grand¬ 
son  of  yEolus,  who  married  Methymna,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Macareus.  He  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  island  over  which 
he  reigned. 

Lesches,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lesbos,  who  flou¬ 
rished  B.  C.  600.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
auTior  of  the  little  Iliad,  of  which  only  few  versea 
remain,  quoted  by  Penis.  10,  c.  25. 

Lestr YgOnes.  Vid.  Lsestrygones. 

1  etanum,  a  town  of  Propontis,  built  by  tha 
Athenians. 

Leth ar.us,  a  river  of  Lydia  flowing  by  Mag¬ 
nesia  into  the  Maeander.  Strab.  1C,  &c. - 

Another  of  Macedonia. 

Lf  the,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose  wa¬ 
ters  the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they  had 
been  confined  fora  certain  space  of  time  in  Tar¬ 
tarus.  It  had  the  power  of  making  them  forget 
whatever  they  had  done,  seen  or  heard  before, 

as  the  name  implies,  \t]Sr],  oblivion. - Lethe  is 

a  river  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtes,  which  runs 
under  the  ground,  and  Mme  time  after  rises 
again,  whence  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the  Le¬ 
thean  streams  of  oblivion. - There  is  also  a 

river  of  that  name  in  Spain. - Another  in 

Boeotia,  whose  waters  were  drunk  by  those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  Lucan .  9, 
v.  355. — Ovid.  Trist.  4,  el.  1,  v.  47. —  Virg.  G. 
4,  v.  545.  JEn.  6,  v.  714. —  Ital.  1,  v.  235.  1. 
10,  v.  555. —  Vans.  9,  c.  39. 

Let  us,  a  mountain  of  Liguria.  Liv.  41, 
c.  18. 

Levana,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  actions  of  the  person  who  took  up 
rom  the  ground  a  newly-born  child,  after  it 
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bad  been  placed  there  by  the  midwife.  This 
was  generally  done  by  the  father ;  and  so  re¬ 
ligiously  observed  was  this  ceremony,  that 
the  legitimacy  of  a  child  could  be  disputed 
without  it.  • 

Leuca,  a  town  of  the  Salentines.  Lucan.  5, 

v.  376. - A  town  of  Ionia — of  Crete — of  Ar- 

golis.  Strab.  6,  &c. 

Leucas,  or  Leucadia,  an  island  of  the  Io¬ 
nian  sea,  now  called  St.  Maura,  near  the  coast 
of  Epirus,  famous  for  a  promontory  where  de¬ 
sponding  lovers  threw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
Sappho  had  recourse  to  this  leap,  called  Leu- 
cates,  to  free  herself  from  the  violent  passion 
which  she  entertained  for  Phaon.  The  word 
is  derived  from  Xsvkoq,  white,  on  account  of  the 
whiteness  of  its  rocks.  Apollo  had  a  temple  on 
the  promontory,  whence  he  is  often  called  Leu- 
cadius.  Ovid.  Heroid.  15,  v.  171. — Strab.  6,  &c. 
— ltal.  15,  v.  302. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  274.  1.  8, 
v.  677. - A  town  of  Phoenicia. 

Leucasion,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8. 
e.  25. 

Leucaspis,  aLycian,  one  of  the  companions 
of  iEneas,  drowned  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Vim. 
JEn.  6,  v.  334. 

Leuce,  a  small  island  in  the  Euxine  sea  of  a 
triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  and  the  Borysthenes.  According  to  the 
poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were 
placed  there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they 
enjoyed  perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  re¬ 
pose  to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind, 
and  their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to  entitle 
them.  From  that  circumstance,  it  has  often 
been  called  the  island  of  the  blessed,  &c.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts,  Achilles  celebrated 
there  his  nuptials  with  Ipliigenia,  or  rather  He¬ 
len,  and  shared  the  pleasures  of  the  place  with 
the  manes  of  Ajax,  &c.  Strab.  2.— Meta,  2,  c. 

7. — Ammian.  22. — Q.  Calab.  3,  v.  773. - One 

of  the  Oceanides  whom  Pluto  carried  into  his 
kingdom. 

Leuci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  &c. 

LEuciprE,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 
^LeucippIdes,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus. 
Vid.  Leucippus. 

Leucippus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  about  428  years  before  Christ,  disciple  to 
Zeno.  He  was  the  first  who  invented  the  fa¬ 
mous  system  of  atoms  and  of  a  vacuum,  which 
was  afterwards  more  fully  explained  by  Demo¬ 
critus  and  Epicurus.  Many  of  his  hypotheses 
have  been  adopted  by  the  moderns  with  advan¬ 
tage.  Diogenes  has  mitten  his  life. - A  bro¬ 

ther  of  Tindarus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  married 
Philodice,  daughter  of  Inachus,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  Hilaria  and  Phoebe,  known 
by  the  patronymic  of  Leucippides.  They  were 
carried  away  by  their  cousins  Castor  and  Pol¬ 
lux,  as  they  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nup¬ 
tials  with  Lynceus  and  Idas.  Ovid.  Fast.  5, 
v.  701. — Apollod.  3,  c.  10,  &c .—Paus.  3,  17,  & 

26. - A  son  of  Xanthus,  descended  from  Bel- 

lerophon.  He  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
one  of  his  sisters  ;  and  when  he  was  unable  to 
check  or  restrain  his  unnatural  passion,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  gratify  it.  He  acquainted  his  mother 
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with  it,  and  threatened  to  murder  himself  if 
she  attempted  to  oppose  his  views,  or  remove 
his  affection.  The  mother,  rather  than  lose  a 
son  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  cherished  Lis 
passion,  and  by  her  consent,  her  daughter 
yielded  herself  to  the  arms  of  her  brother.  Some 
time  after,  the  father  resolved  to  give  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  marriage  to  a  Lycian  prince.  The  future 
husband  was  informed,  that  the  daughter  of 
Xanthus  secretly  entertained  a  lover,  and  he 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  father. 
Xanthus  upon  this  secretly  watched  his  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  Leucippus  had  introduced  him¬ 
self  to  her  bed,  the  father,  in  his  eagerness  to 
discover  the  seducer,  occasioned  a  little  noise 
in  the  room.  The  daughter  was  alarmed,  and 
as  she  attempted  to  escape,  she  received  a  mor¬ 
tal  wound  from  her  father,  who  took  her  to  be 
the  lover.  Leucippus  came  to  her  assistance, 
and  stabbed  his  father  in  the  dark,  without 
knowing  who  he  was.  This  accidental  parricide 
obliged  Leucippus  to  fly  from  his  country.  He 
came  to  Crete,  where  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
give  him  an  asylum,  when  acquainted  with  the 
atrociousness  of  his  crime  ;  and  he  at  last  came 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  died  in  the  greatest  mi¬ 
sery  and  remorse.  Hermesianai  apitd  Parthen. 
c.  5. - A  son  of  (Enomaus,  who  became  ena¬ 

moured  of  Daphne,  and  to  obtain  her  confi¬ 
dence,  disguised  himself  in  a  female  dress,  and 
attended  his  mistress  as  a  companion.  He 
gained  the  affections  of  Daphne  by  his  obsequi¬ 
ousness  and  attention,  but  his  artifice  at  last 
proved  fatal  ;  for  w’hen  Daphne  and  her  attend¬ 
ants  were  bathing  in  the  Ladon,  the  sex  of  Leu¬ 
cippus  was  discovered,  and  he  perished  by  the 
darts  of  the  females.  Parthen.  Erotic,  c.  15. — 

Paus.  8,  c.  20. - A  son  of  Hercules  by  Marse, 

one  of  the  daughters  of  Thespius.  Apollod.  3, 
c.  7. 

Leu  cola,  a  part  of  Cyprus. 

Leucon,  a  tyrant  of  Bosphorus,  who  lived 
in  great  intimacy  with  the  Athenians.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and  greatly 

encouraged  commerce.  Strab. — Diod.  14. - 

A  son  of  Alhamas  and  Themisto.  Paus.  6,  c. 

22. - A  king  of  Pontus  killed  by  his  brother, 

whose  bed  he  had  defiled.  Ovid,  in  lb.  3. - . 

A  town  of  Africa  near  Cyrene.  Herodot.  4, 
c.  160. 

LeucOne,  a  daughter  of  Aphidas,  who  gave 
her  name  to  a  fountain  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
c.  44. 

LeucOnes,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Apollod. 
Leuconoe,  a  daughter  of  Lycambes.  The 
Leuconoe,  to  whom  Horace  addresses  his  1  od. 

11,  seems  to  be  a  fictitious  name. 

LeucopEtra,  a  place  on  the  isthmus  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  where  the  Achaeans  were  defeated  by  the 
consul  Mummius. 

Leucopurys,  a  temple  of  Diana,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Maeander. 

- An  ancient  name  of  Tenedos.  Paus.  10, 

c.  14. 

Leucopolis,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Leucos,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  near  Pydmu 

- A  man,  &c.  Vid.  Idomeneus. 

Leucobia,  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhene 


sea.  It  recived  its  name  from  one  of  the 
companions  of  iEneas,  who  was  drowned 
I  here,  or  from  one  of  the  Syrens,  who  was 
thrown  there  by  the  sea.  Strab.  5. — Ovid.  Met. 
15,  v.  708. 

LeucosYrii,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor,  called 
afterwards  Cappadocians. 

Leucothoe  or  LEucoTHEA,the  wife  of  Atlia- 
mas,  changed  into  a  sea  deity.  [Fid.  /no.]  She 
was  called  Matura  by  the  Romans,  who  raised 
her  a  temple,  where  all  the  people,  particularly 
women,  offered  tows  for  their  brother’s  chil¬ 
dren.  They  did  not  entreat  the  deity  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  children,  because  Ino  had  been 
unfortunate  in  hers.  No  female  slaves  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  temple ;  or  if  their  curio¬ 
sity  tempted  them  to  transgress  this  rule, 
they  were  beaten  away  with  the  greatest 
severity.  To  this  supplicating  for  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  children,  Ovid  alludes  in  these  lines, 
Fast.  6. 

Non  tamen  hanc  pro  stirpe  sua  pia  mate)'  adorat , 

Ipsa  parum  felix  visa  fuisse  parens. 

- A  daughter  of  king  Orchamus  by  Eury- 

nome.  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
to  introduce  himself  to  her  with  greater  facility, 
he  assumed  the  shape  and  features  of  her  mo¬ 
ther.  Their  happiness  was  complete,  when 
Clytia,  who  tenderly  loved  Apollo,  and  was  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  amours  with  Leucothoe,  discovered 
the  whole  intrigue  to  her  father,  who  ordered 
his  daughter  to  be  buried  alive.  The  lover,  un¬ 
able  to  save  her  from  death,  sprinkled  nectar 
and  ambrosia  on  her  tomb,  which,  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  body,  changed  it  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful  tree,  which  bears  the  frankincense.  Ovid. 

Met.  4,  v.  L96. - An  island  of  the  Tyrrhene 

sea,  near  Capreae. - A  fountain  of  Samos. - 

A  town  of  Egypt — of  Arabia.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
- A  part  of  Asia  which  produces  frankin¬ 
cense. 

Leijctra,  a  village  of  Boeotia,  between 
Plataea  and  Thespia,  famous  for  the  victory 
which  Epaminondas  the  Theban  general  ob¬ 
tained  over  the  superior  force  of  Cleombrotus, 
king  of  Sparta,  on  the  8th  of  July,  B.  C.  371. 
In  this  famous  battle  4000  Spartans  were 
killed,  with  their  king  Cleombrotus,  and  no 
more  than  300  Thebans.  From  that  time  the 
Spartans  lost  the  empire  of  Greece,  which  they 
had  obtained  for  near  500  years.  Pint,  in 
Pelop.  &  Ages. — C.  Nep.  in  Epam. — Justin.  6, 
c.  6. — Xenoph.  Hist.  Grac. —  Diod.  15. — Pam. 
Lacon. — Cic.  de  ojfic.  1,  c.  18.  Tusc.  1,  c.  46. 
—Strab.  9. 

Leuctrum,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Strab.  8. 

Leucus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses. 

Leucyanias,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
flowing  into  the  Alpheus.  Paus.  6,  c.  21. 

Levinus.  Vid.  Laevinus. 

LeutychIdes,  a  Lacedaemonian,  made 
king  of  Sparta  after  the  expulsion  of  Dema- 
ratus.  Herodot.  6,  v.  65,  &c. — Vid.  Leoty- 
c  hides. 

Lexovi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  conquered  with 
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great  slaughter  by  a  lieutenant  of  J.  Caesar, 
Cces.  bell.  Lr. 

Libanius,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Antioch 
in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.  He  was 
educated  at  Athens,  and  opened  a  school  at  An¬ 
tioch, which  produced  some  of  the  best  and  most 
of  the  literary  characters  of  the  age.  Libanius 
was  naturally  vain  and  arrogant,  and  he  con¬ 
temptuously  refused  the  offers  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  who  wished  to  purchase  his  friendship 
and  intimacy,  by  raising  him  to  offices  of  the 
greatest  splendour  and  affluence  in  the  empire. 
When  Julian  had  imprisoned  the  senators  of 
Antioch  for  their  impertinence,  Libanius  un¬ 
dertook  the  defence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  as¬ 
tonished  him  by  the  boldness  and  independence 
of  his  expressions,  and  the  firmness  and  re¬ 
solution  of  his  mind.  Some  of  his  orations, 
and  above  1600  of  his  letters  are  extant :  they 
discover  much  affectation  and  obscurity  of 
style,  and  we  cannot  perhaps  much  regret  the 
loss  of  writings  which  afforded  nothing  but  a 
display  of  pedantry,  and  quotations  from  Ho¬ 
mer.  Julian  submitted  his  writings  to  the 
judgment  of  Libanius  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence,  and  the  sophist  freely  rejected  or  ap¬ 
proved,  and  showed  that  he  was  more  attached 
to  the  person  than  the  fortune  and  greatness  of 
his  prince.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

- The  best  edition  of  Libanius  seems  to  be 

that  of  Paris,  fol.  1606,  with  a  second  volume 
published  by  Morell,  1627.  His  epistles  have 
been  edited  by  Wolf.  fol.  1738. 

Libanus,  a  high  mountain  of  Syria,  famous 
for  its  cedars.  Strab.  6. 

LibentTna,  a  surname  of  Venus.  She  bad  a 
temple  at  Rome,  where  the  young  women  used 
to  dedicate  the  toys  and  childish  amusements 
of  their  youth,  when  arrived  at  nubile  years. 
Varro. 

Liber,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  sig- 
nitiesfree.  He  received  this  name  from  his 
delivering  some  cities  of  Boeotia  from  slavery, 
or,  according  to  others,  because  wine,  of  which 
he  was  a  patron,  delivered  mankind  from  their 
cares,  and  made  them  speak  with  freedom  and 
unconcern.  The  word  is  often  used  for  win# 
itself.  Senec.  de  tranq.  anim. 

Libera,  a  goddess,  the  same  as  Proserpine. 

Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  48. - A  name  given  to 

Ariadne  by  Bacchus,  or  Liber,  when  he  had 
married  her.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  513. 

LibEr alia,  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  the  17th  of  March. 
.Slavey  were  then  permitted  to  speak  with 
freedom,  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance 
of  independence.  They  are  much  the  same  as 
the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.  Varro. 

Libertas,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T 
Gracchus.  She  was  represented  as  a  woman 
in  a  light  dress,  holding  a  rod  in  one  hand,  and 
a  cap  in  the  other,  both  signs  of  independence, 
as  the  former  was  used  by  the  magistrates  in 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  was 
worn  by  slaves,  who  were  soon  to  be  set  at 
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liberty.  Sometimes  a  cat  was  placed  at  her 
eet,  as  this  animal  was  very  fond  of  liberty, 
oml  very  impatient  when  confined.  Liv.  24, 
c.  id.  1.  25,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  1,  v.  72. 
■  Plut.  in  Grac. — Du>.  Cass.  44. 

,  LibEihra,  a  fountain  of  Magnesia,  or  Boeo- 
ba  according  to  some,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  who 
from  thence  are  called  Libethrides.  Virg.  Lei.  7. 
—  PlinL  4,  c.  9. — Mela ,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.^9  6c  10. 

LibEthrIdf.s,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses 
from  the  fountain  Libethra,  or  from  mount  Li- 
bethrus  in  Thrace. 

Libici,  Libecit,  or  Libhi,  a  people  of  Gaul 
who  passed  into  Italy,  A.  IT.  C.  364.  Liv .  5 
c.  35 

Lib  It  In  a,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  funerals.  According  to  some,  she  is  the 
same  as  Venus,  or  rather  Proserpine.  Servius 
iulhus  first  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  where 
every  thing  necessary  for  funerals  was  exposed 
to  sale,  and  where  the  registers  of  the  dead 
were  usually  kept.  Dwnys.  Hal.  4.— Liv.  40 
c.  19 — Val.  Max.  5,  c.  2.— Plat.  Quctst.  Rum.  ’ 
Libo,  a  friend  of  Pompey,  who  watched  over 

the  fleet,  &c.  Plat. - A  R,oman  citizen,  &c. 

J-Jorat.  1,  ep.  19. - A  friend  of  the  first  tri¬ 

umvirate,  who  killed  himself,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  after  death. 

Libon,  a  Greek  architect  who  built  the  fa¬ 
mous  temple  of  .1  upiter  Olympius.  He  flourished 
about  450  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

LiBOPHfKNlcEs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  near  Carthage 
Liburna,  a  town  of  Dalmatia 
Liburnia,  a  country  of  lllvricum,  between 
stua  and  Dalmatia,  whence  a  colony  came  to 
settle  in  Apulia  in  Italy.  It  is  now  called 
Croatia.  Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Strab.  7. 

LiburnIues,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Li¬ 
burnia,  in  the  Adriatic.  Strab.  5. 

Liburnim  MARE,  the  sea  which  borders  on 
the  coasts  of  Liburnia. 

Liburnus,  a  mountain  of  Campania. 

Lib  v  a,  a  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Cassiopea, 
who  became  mother  of  Ageuor  and  Belus,  by 
Heptune.  Apolhd.  2,  c.  J.  1.  3,  c.  1  —  Pans.  1, 

A  name  given  to  Africa,  one  of  the  three 
quarters  of  the  ancient  globe.  Libya,  properly 
speaking,  is  only  a  part  of  Africa,  ‘'bounded  on 
riie  east,  by  Egypt,  and  on  the  west,  by  that 
part  called  by  the  moderns  the  kingdom  of  Tri¬ 
poli.  Hie  ancients,  according  to  some  tradi¬ 
tions,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others, 
sai.ed  round  Africa,  by  steering  westward  from 
the  Red  sea,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  after  a  perilous  navi¬ 
gation  of  three  years.  From  the  word  Libyo 
are  derived  the  epithets  of  Libys,  Libyssa,  Li- 
hysis,  Libystis,  Libycus,  Libysticus,  Libvstinus, 
LiOystmus.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  106.  1.  5,  v.  37.— 
-Lucan.  4. — Sallust.  See. 

LibYcum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cyrene.  Strab.  2. 
Libycus  &  Lybystis.  Vid.  Libya. 

Libys,  a  sailor,  &c.  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Libyssa,  a  river  of  Bithynia,  with  a  town 
of  tlie  same  name,  where  was  the  tomb  of  An- 
nibal,  still  extant  in  the  age  of  Pliny. 
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Li  cates,  a  "people  of  VindePicitt, 

Licha,  a  city  near  Lycia. 

Lichades,  small  islands  near  Csmeum,  a 
promontory  of  Euboea,  called  from  Lichas.  Vid. 
Lichas — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  155,  218. — Strab.  9. 

Lichas,  a  servant  of  Hercules  who  brought 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejanira.  He  was 
thrown  by  his  master  into  the  sea  with  great 
violence,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the  Eubcean 
sea,  by  the  compassion  of  the  gods.  Ovid.  Met .  9 
v.  211. 

Li  cues,  an  Arcadian,  who  found  the  bones 
of  Orestes  buried  at  Tegea,  &c.  Herodot. 

Licinia  lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Licinius 
Crassus  and  Q.  Mutius,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  657. 
It  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  on  the  list  of  citizens  in  their  respective 
cities.  Another  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
trioune,  A.  U.  C.  608.  It  transferred  the  right 
of  choosing  priests  from  the  college  to  the 
people.  It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass. 

■  Another  by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  the  tri- 
bune.  It  forbad  any  person  to  possess  500  acres 
of  land,  or  keep  more  than  100  head  of  large 
cattle,  or  500  of  small. - Another  by  P.  Lici¬ 

nius  Varus,  A.  TJ.  C.  545,  to  settle  the  day  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Apollinares ,  which 
was  before  uncertain.  Another  by  P.  Licinius 
Crassus  Dives,  B.  C.  110.  It  was  the  same  as 
the  Fannian  law,  and  farther  required,  that  no 
more  than  30  asses  should  be  spent  at  any  table 
on  the  calends,  nones,  or  nundinae,  and  only 
three  pounds  of  fresh,  and  one  of  salt  meat,  on 
ordinary  days.  None  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  forbidden.  Another  de  sodalitiis,  by  M.  Li¬ 
cinius  the  consul,  690.  It  imposed  a  severe 
penalty  on  party  clubs,  of  societies  assembled 
j  or  frequented  for  election  purposes,  as  coming 
under  the  definition  of  ambitus,  and  of  ofFerin^ 
violence  in  some  degree  to  the  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  people. - Another  called 

also  SEbutia,  by  Licinius  and  Aibutius,  the  tri¬ 
bunes.  It  enacted,  that  when  any  law  was 
preferred  with  respect  to  any  office  or  power, 
the  person  who  proposed  the  bill,  as  well  as  his 
colleagues  in  office,  his  friends  and  relations 
should  be  declared  incapable  of  being  invested 
with  the  said  office  or  power. 

LicInia,  the  wife  of  C.  Gracchus,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  sedi¬ 
tious  measures  by  a  pathetic  speech.  She  was 
deprived  of  her  dowry  after  the  death  of  Caius. 

- A  vestal  virgin  accused  of  incontinence,  but 

acquitted,  A.  U.  C.  636. - Another  vestal,  put 

to  death  tor  her  lasciviousness,  under  Trajan. 

1  he  wife  of  Mecmnas  distinguished  for  conjugal 
tenderness.  She  was  sister  to  Proculieus,  and 
bore  also  the  name  of  Terentia.  Horut.  2,  od  12 
v.  13. 

C.  Licinius,  a  tribune  of  the  people  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  consequence  of  his  family,  for  his 
intiigues  and  abilities.  He  was  a  plebeian,  and 
was  the  first  ot  that  body  who  was  raised  to  the 
office  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator.  He 
was  surnamed  Stain,  or  useless  sprout,  on  account 
of  the  law,  which  he  had  enacted  during  his 
tribuneship.  [Vid.  Licinia  lex  by  Stole.]  He 
afterwards  made  a  law  which  permitted  the 


jilebians  to  share  the  consular  dignity  with  the 
patricians,  A.  U.  C.  388.  He  reaped  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  law,  and  was  one  of  the  first  plebian 
consuls.  This  law  was  proposed  and  passed  by 
Licinias,  as  it  is  reported,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  ambitious  wife,  who  was  jealous  of  her 
lister  who  bad  married  a  patrician,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  of  a  higher  dignity  in  being  the 

wife  of  a  consul.  Liv.  6,  c.  34.  Pint. - C. 

Calvus,  a  celebrated  orator  and  poet  in  the  age 
of  Cicero.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
eloquence  in  the  forum,  and  his  poetry,  which 
some  of  the  ancients  have  compared  to  Catullus, 
Kis  orations  are  greatly  commended  by  Quin¬ 
tilian.  Some  believe  that  he  wrote  annals 
quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  He  died 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  Quintil. — Cic.  in 

Brut .  81. - Macer,  a  Roman,  accused  by 

Cicero,  when  praetor.  He  derided  the  power  of 
his  accuser,  but  when  he  saw  himself  con¬ 
demned,  he  grew  so  desperate  that  he  killed 

himself.  Plut. - P.  Crassus,  a  Roman,  sent 

against  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
at  first  defeated,  but  afterwards  repaired  his 

losses,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  &c. - - 

A  consul  sent  against  Annibal. - Another  who 

defeated  the  robbers  that  infested  the  Alps.  A 

high  priest. - A  consul,  &c.  Lucullus.  Vid. 

Lucullus. - Crassus.  Vid.  Crassus. - Mu- 

cianus,  a  Roman,  who  wrote  about  the  history 
and  geography  of  the  eastern  countries,  often 
quoted  by  Pliny.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ves¬ 
pasian. - -P.  Tegula,  a  comic  poet  of  Rome 

about  200  years  before  Christ.  He  is  ranked  as 
the  fourth  of  the  best  comic  poets  which  Rome 
produced.  Few  lines  of  his  compositions  are 
extant.  He  wrote  an  ode  which  was  sung  all 
over  the  city  of  Rome  by  nine  virgins  during 

jhe  Macedonian  war.  Liv.  31,  c.  12. - Varro 

^luraena,  a  brother  of  Proculeius,  who  con¬ 
spired  against  Augustus,  with  Fannius  Caepio, 
and  suffered  for  his  crime.  Horace  addressed 
his  2  od.  10,  to  him,  and  recommended  equa¬ 
nimity  in  every  situation.  Dio.  54. - C.  Fla¬ 

vius  Valerianus,  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor. 
His  father  was  a  poor  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  and 
himself  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman  armies. 
His  valour  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Galerius  Maximianus,  who  had  once  shared 
with  him  the  inferior  and  subordinate  offices 
of  the  army,  and  had  lately  been  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple  by  Dioclesian.  Galerius 
loved  him  for  his  friendly  services,  particularly 
during  the  Persian  war,  and  he  showed  his  re¬ 
gard  for  his  merit  by  taking  him  as  a  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  appointing  him  over  the 
province  of  Pannonia  and  Rhoetia.  Constan¬ 
tine,  who  was  also  one  of  the  emperors,  courted 
the  favour  of  Licinius,  and  made  Ins  intimacy 
more  durable  by  giving  lnm  his  sister  Constan¬ 
ts  in  marriage,  A.  1).  313.  The  continual  suc¬ 
cesses  of  Licinius,  particularly  against  Maximi- 
nus,  increased  his  pride,  and  rendered  him  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  greatness  of  his  brother-in-law.  T  he 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  whose  doctrines 
Constantine  followed,  soon  caused  a  rupture, 
und  Licinius  had  the  mortification  to  lose  two 
battles,  one  in  Pannonia,  and  the  other  near 
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Adrianopolis.  Treaties  of  peace  were  made 
between  the  contending  powers,  but  the  restless 
ambition  of  Licinius  soon  broke  them  ;  after 
many  engagements,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Chalcedonia.  Ill-fortuue  again  attended 
Licinius,  he  was  conquered,  and  fled  to  Nico- 
media,  where  soon  the  conqueror  obliged  him 
to  surrender,  and  to  resign  the  imperial  purple. 
The  tears  of  Constantia  obtained  forgiveness 
tor  her  husband,  yet  Constantine  knew  what 
turbulent  and  active  enemy  had  fallen  into  Ins 
hands,  therefore  he  ordered  him  to  be  strangled 
at  Thessalonica,  A.D.  324.  His  family  wras 
involved  in  his  ruin.  The  avarice,  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  cruelty  of  Licinius,  are  as  conspicuous 
as  his  misfortunes.  He  was  an  enemy  to  learn¬ 
ing,  and  this  aversion  totally  proceeded  from 
his  ignorance  of  letters,  and  the  rusticity  of  his 
education. — His  son  by  Constantia,  bore  als'' 
the  same  name.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Caesar,  when  scarce  20  months  old.  He 
was  involved  in  his  father’s  ruin,  and  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Constantine. 

LicInus,  a  barber  and  freedman  of  Augustus, 
raised  by  his  master  to  the  rank  and  dignity  or 
a  senator,  merely  because  he  hated  Pompey’s 
family.  Horat.  Art.  P.  301. 

Licymnius,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  brother  of 
Alcmena.  He  was  so  infirm  in  his  old  age 
that  when  he  walked,  lie  was  always  supported 
by  a  slave.  Triptolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  see¬ 
ing  the  slave  inattentive  to  his  duty,  threw  a 
stick  at  him,  which  unfortunately  killed  Licym¬ 
nius.  The  murderer  fled  to  Rhodes.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  7. — Diod.  5. — Homer.  II.  2. — Pind.  Olymp.  7. 

Lide,  a  mountain  of  Caria.  Herodot.  1,  c.  105. 

Q.  Ligarius,  a  Roman  proconsul  of  Africa, 
after  Confidius.  In  the  civil  wars  he  followed 
the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  was  pardoned  when 
Caesar  had  conquered  his  enemies.  Caesar, 
however,  and  his  adherents  were  determined  on 
the  ruin  of  Ligarius,  but  Cicero,  by  an  eloquent 
oration,  still  extant,  defeated  his  accusers,  and 
he  was  pardoned.  He  became  afterwards  one 
of  Caesar’s  murderers.  Cic.  pro  Lig. — Plut.  in 
Cesar. 

Ligea,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Virg.  G.  4. 

Liger,  a  Rutulian  killed  by  iEneas.  Virg. 
AEn.  10,  v.  576.  , 

Liger  or  LigEris,  a  large  river  of  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  ocean,  now  called  the  Loire. 
Strab.  4. — Plin.  4,  c.  18. 

Ligoras,  an  officer  of  Antiochus,kingofSyria, 
who  took  the  town  of  Sardis  by  stratagem,  &c. 

Ligures,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  Vid . 
Liguria. 

Liguria,  a  country  at  the  west  of  Italy 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  on  the 
south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the 
Ligustic  sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Varus,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Po.  The  commercial  town  oi 
Genoa  was  anciently,  and  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitant* 
is  not  known.  According  to  some,  they  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  Gauls  or  Germans, 
or  as  others  support,  they  were  of  Greek  origin, 
perhaps  the  posterity  of  the  Ligyes  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  Liguria  was  subdued  by  tht 
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nan^oTf  barbour  b™rs  the 

name  of  Leghorn.  Meta,  2,  c.  U-Strab.  4,  &c. 

Ha"™'!'  ?"**  2AC‘  15-—piin-  2,  c.  5,  &c — Lm. 
oy,  c.  6,  See. — C.  Nep.  in  Ann. — Flur.  2,  c.  8. 

LigurInus,  a  poet.  Martial.  3,  ep.  50. _ - 

A  beautiful  youth  in  the  age  of  Horace,  4  od  1 

Lious,  a  woman  who  inhabited  the  .Alps. 
She  concealed  her  son  from  the  pursuit  of  Otho’s 
oldiers,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  13. 

I.igustJc*  Alpes,  a  part  of  the  Alps,  which 
borders  on  Liguria,  sometimes  called  Mari- 
timi. 

Lie  yes,  a  people  of  Asia,  who  inhabited  tlie 
country  between  Caucasus  and  the  river  Phasis 
Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Li- 

gyes  of  Europe,  more  commonly  called  Ligures. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  72.  6 

Ligyrgum,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

f  ’  * t0Wn  of  Achaia,  near  the  Cephisus. 
utat.Theb.  7,  v.  348. 

.  LlLf**UM>  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  near  the  Agates.  The 
town  was  strong  and  very  considerable,  and  it 
maintained  long  sieges  against  the  Carthagi- 
mans,  the  Romans,  &c.  It  had  a  port  large  and 
capacious,  which  the  Romans,  in  the  wars  with 
cartilage,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  and  fill 
tip  with  stones,  on  account  of  its  convenience 
and  vicinity  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  this  once  powerful  city,  but  the 

"  t2nPles  and  adueducts-  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
v.  70 b.— Meta,  2,  c.  7. —Strain  6.-Cic.  in  Venn  5. 
— Lasar .  dc  bell.  Afric.—Diod.  22. 

LlM.tA,  a  river  of  Lusitania.  Strab.  3. 
Limenia,  a  town  of  Cyprus.  Id.  14, 
hiMNs,  a  fortified  place  on  the  borders  of 

Laconia  and  Messenia.  Pans - A  town  of 

the  Ihracian  Cliersonesus. 

Limn^um,  a  temple  of  Diana  at  limn*. 

mnt1MSATlD1A’  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana, 
funiamed  Limnatis,  from  Limme,  a  school  of 
exemse  at  Ircezene,  where  she  was  worship¬ 
ped  °r  from  Xifivat,  ponds,  because  she  pre¬ 
sided  over  fishermen.  v 

Limmace,  the  daughter  of  the  Ganges, 
mother  of  Atys.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  t.  48.  S 

one  of  the  Nereides.  Homer. 

.Plare  °^  CamPania»  between  Nea- 
polis  and  Puteoli.  St  at.  3,  Sylv.  1. 

Lincasii,  a  people  of  Gaul  Narbonensis. 

!fDuf'  a  ,city  at  tbe  south-east  part  of 

dWe\b,Ulltby  CfcaPhus  SOn  Sol  and  Cy- 
lh®  Danaides  built  there  a  temple  to 
Mrnerva  One  of  its  colonies  built  Gela  in 
Sicily.  It  gave  birth  to  Cleobulus,  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men,  and  to  Chares  and  Laches, 

flmn,  r  ?mpl0yert] lU  makin?  and  fishing  the 
famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Strab.  U.-Homer. 

ri  r'~Me  al  c*  7-~pkn.  34.— Herodot.  7, 
J?.3  - A  grandson  of  Apollo.  Cic.  de  Nat. 

a  people  of  Ga^ia  Belgica,  made 
tobutary  to  Rome  by  J.  Caesar.  They  passed 

d[aly;  ,wherer  they  made  some  settlements 
the  Alps.  Lucan,  1,  v.  398.— Cxs.  Bell. 
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Linterma  palus,  a  lake  of  Campania.  Ital. 
7,  v.  278. 

Linternum,  a  town  of  Campania  where 
bcipio  African  us  died  and  was  buried.  Liv.  34. 
c.  4,o. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  713. 

Linus.  This  name  is  common  to  different 
persons  whose  history  is  confused,  who  are  often 
taken  one  for  the  other.  One  was  son  of  Urania 
and  A  mphimarus,  the  son  of  Neptune.  An¬ 
other  was  son  of  Apollo  by  Psammathe,  daughter 
of  C rotopus,  king  of  Argos.  Martial  mentions 
him  m  his  78  ep.  1.  9.  The  third,  son  of  Isme- 
nius,  and  born  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  taught 
music  to  Hercules,  who,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  struck 
Inm  on  the  head  with  his  lyre  and  killed  him. 
lie  was  son  of  Mercury  and  Urania,  according 
o  Ifrogenes,  who  mentions  some  of  his  philo¬ 
sophical  compositions,  in  which  he  asserted  that 
t  e  world  had  been  created  in  an  instant.  He 

him  tif  by  Apol|o,  for  presuming  to  compare 
imaelf  to  him.  Apollodorus,  however,  and 
Pausanias  mention,  that  his  ridicule  of  Hercules 
on  his  awkwardness  in  holding  the  lyre  was 
fat.J  to  him.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4 .—Diog.  l.—V irg. 
Eel.  4.— Pans.  2,  c.  15.  1.  9,  c.  29. - A  fouu  ■ 

p,  m  Arcadia,  whose  waters  prevent  abortion. 
t  tin.  31,  c.  2. 

Lioues,  one  of  Penelope’s  suitors,  killed  by 
Ulysses.  Homer ,  Od.  22,  &c.  J 

Lipara  the  largest  of  the  Eolian  islands  on 
i  the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  the  Lipari.  It 
lacl  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which,  according 
to  Diodorus,  it  received  from  Liparus  the  son  of 
Auson,  long  of  these  islands,  whose  daughter 
Cyane  was  married  by  his  successor  .Eolus,  ac- 
1  in  j  to  Phny.  I  he  inhabitants  of  this  island 
were  powerfuj  by  sea,  and  from  the  great  tributes 
ich  they  paid  to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,  they  may  be  called  very  opulent.  The 
island  was  celebrated  for  the  variety  of  its  fruits, 
n  its  raisins  are  still  in  general  repute.  It 
bad  some  convenient  harbours,  and  a  fountain 
whohe  waters  were  much  frequented  on  account 
their  medicinal  powers.  According  to  Dio¬ 
dorus,  Aolus  reigned  at  Lipara  before  Liparus. 
TUn  3,  c.  9.— Ital  14,  v.  57.— Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 

06.  1.  8,  v.  417.  Mela.  2,  c.  7.— Strab.  6 _ A 

town  of  Etruria. 

Li  p  ar  is,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  whose  waters  are 
like  oil.  P/in.  5,  c.  27. 

Roma”1  UM>  3  t0WD  tbe  te^en  by  the 

Lipodorus,  one  of  the' Greeks  settled  in 
Asia  by  Alexander,  &c. 

Liquentia,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Adriatic  sea. 

Lirc.eus,  a  fountain  near  Nema?a.  StaU 
l  neb.  4,  v.  711. 

Liriope,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Narcissus  by  the  Cephisus.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  31 1. 
—A  fountain  of  Boeotia  on  the  borders  of 
lhespis,  where  Narcissus  was  drowned  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts. 

Liris,  a  river  of  Campania,  which  it  sepa 
tales  from  Latium.  It  falls  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea.  Mela,  2,  c.  4.— Herat.  3,  od.  17.— 

Lucan.  2,  v.  424. - A  warrior  killed  bv  Ck» 

miila,  &e.  Virg.  AJn.  1  J,  \.  670.  J 


Lisinias,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  32,  c. 

14  Limo»,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Lisbus,  a  town  of  Macedonia  on  the  confines 

of  Illyricum.  Lucan.  5,  v.  7l9. - A  river  of 

Thrace,  falling  into  the  Aegean  sea,  between 
Thasos  and  Samothracia.  It  was  dried  up  by 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece 
Strab.  7. — Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 

List  a,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  called  Listini. 

Litabrum,  a  town  of  Spain  Tarraconensis. 

Liv.  31,  c.  14. 

Litana,  a  wood  in  Gallia  Togata. 

Lit  a  views,  one  of  the  Aidui,  who  assisted 
Caesar  with  10,000  men.  Cces.  bell.  G.  7,  c.  37. 
Liternum,  a  town  of  Campania. 

LithobOlia,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Trcezene 
in  honour  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who  came 
from  Crete,  and  were  sacrificed  by  the  fury  of 
the  seditions  populace,  and  stoned  to  death. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  solemnity,  Xi3n/3o\ia, 
lapidaticm. 

Lithrus,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor. 
Litubium,  a  town  of  Liguria.  Liv.  52,  c. 
29. 

Lityersas,  the  legitimate  son  of  Midas 
king  of  Phrygia.  He  made  strangers  prepare 
his  harvest,  and  afterwards  put  them  to  death. 

Livia  lex  de  sociis,  proposed  to  make  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  free  citizens  of  Rome.  M 
Livius  Drusus  who  framed  it,  was  found  mur¬ 
dered  in  his  house  before  it  passed.  Another 
by  M.  Livius  Drusus  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  662, 
which  required  that  the  judicial  power  should  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  number  of 
knights  and  senators. 

LIvia  Drusilla,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  L.  Drusus  Calidianus.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had 
the  emperor  Tiberius  and  Drusus  Gerroanicus. 
The  attachment  of  her  husband  to  the  cause  of 
Antony,  was  the  beginning  of  her  greatness. 
Augustus  saw  her  as  she  fled  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  her  husband,  and  he  resolved 
to  marry  her,  though  she  was  then  pregnant. 
He  divorced  his  wife  Scnhonia,  and,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  augurs,  he  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  Livia.  She  now  took  advantage 
of  the  passion  of  Augustus,  in  the  share  that 
she  enjoyed  of  his  power  and  imperial  dignity. 
Her  children  by  Drusus  were  adopted  by  the 
complying  emperor ;  and  that  she  might  make 
the  succession  of  her  son  Tiberius  more  easy 
and  undisputed,  Livia  is  accused  of  murdering 
all  the  parents  of  Augustus,  and  secretly  involv¬ 
ing  all  his  relations  in  the  common  ruin.  Her 
cruelty  and  ingratitude  are  still  more  strongly 
marked,  when  she  is  charged  with  having  mur¬ 
dered  her  own  husband,  to  hasten  the  elevation 
of  Tiberius.  If  she  was  auxious  for  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  her  son,  Tiberius  proved  un¬ 
grateful,  and  hated  a  woman  to  whom  he  owed 
his  life,  his  elevation,  and  his  greatness.  Livia 
died  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  A.  D.  29.  Ti¬ 
berius  showed  himself  as  undutiful  after  her  death 
as  before,  for  he  neglected  her  funeral,  and  ex¬ 


private  or  public,  should  be  paid  to  her  me¬ 
mory.  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  3. — Suet,  in  Aug.  Tib* 

—  Dim.  Cass. - Another.  [Fid.  Drusilla.'] - 

Another,  called  Horestilla,  6tc.  She  was  de¬ 
bauched  by  Galba,  as  she  was  going  to  marry 

Piso.  Suet,  in  Cal.  25. - Another  called  also 

Ocellina.  She  was  Galba’s  step-mother,  and 
committed  adultery  with  him.  Id.  ib.  3. 

Livilla,  a  daughter  of  Drusus. - A  sister 

of  Caligula,  &c.  Vid.  Julia. 

Livineius,  a  friend  of  Pompey,  &c.  Tacit 
Ann.  3,  c.  11,  &c. 

Livius  Andronicus,  a  dramatic  poet  who  flou. 
rished  at  Rome  about  240  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian  era.  He  was  the  first  who  turned  the.  per¬ 
sonal  satires  and  fescennine  verses,  so  long  the 
admiration  of  the  Romans,  into  the  form  of  a 
proper  dialogue  and  regular  play.  Though  the 
character  of  a  player,  so  valued  and  applauded 
in  Greece,  was  reckoned  vile  and  despicable 
among  the  Romans,  Andronicus  acted  a  part  in 
his  dramatical  compositions,  and  engaged  the 
attention  of  his  audience,  by  repeating  what  he 
had  laboured  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 
Andronicus  was  the  freed-man  of  M.  Livius  Sa- 
linator,  whose  children  he  educated.  His  poe¬ 
try  was  grown  obsolete  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
whose  nicety  and  judment  would  not  even  re¬ 
commend  the  reading  of  it.  —Some  few  of 
his  verses  are  preserved  in  the  Corpus  Poe- 

tarum. - -M.  Salinator,  a  Roman  consul  sent 

against  the  Illyrians.  The  success  with  which 
he  finished  liis  campaign,  aud  the  victory 
which  some  years  after  he  obtained  over  Asdru- 
bal,  who  was  passing  into  Italy  with  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  for  his  brother  Annibal,  shew  how  de¬ 
serving  he  was  to  be  at  head  of  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies.  Liv. - -Drusus,  a  tribune  who  joined 

the  patricians  in  opposing  the  ambitious  views 
of  C.  Gracchus.  Plut.  in  Grace.  -An  uncle 

of  Cato  of  Utica.  Pint. - Titus,  a  native  of 

Padua,  celebrated  for  his  writings.  He  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Naples  and  Rome, 
but  more  particularly  at  the  court  of  Augustus, 
who  liberally  patronised  the  learned,  and  encou¬ 
raged  the  progress  of  literature.  Few  particulars 
of  his  life  are  known,  yet  his  fame  was  so  univer¬ 
sally  spread  even  in  Iris  life-time,  that  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Gades  traversed  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy, 
merely  to  see  the  man  whose  writings  had 
given  him  such  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the 
perusal.  Livy  died  at  Padua  in  his  67tli  year, 
and,  according  to  some,  on  that  same  day 
Rome  was  also  deprived  of  another  of  its 
brightest  ornaments  by  the  death  of  the  poet 
Ovid,  A.  D.  17.  It  is  said,  that  Livia  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Livy  to  be  the  preceptor  to  young  Clau¬ 
dius  the  brother  of  Germanicus,  but  death  pre¬ 
vented  the  historian  from  enjoying  an  honour  to 
which  he  was  paticularly  entitled  by  his  learning 
and  universal  knowledge.  1  he  name  of  Livy  is 
rendered  immortal  by  his  history  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Besides  this  he  wrote  some  philoso' 
phical  treatises  and  dialogues,  with  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  son,  on  the  merit  of  authors, 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  young  men.  This 
letter  is  greatly  commented  by  Quintillian,  who 


“J;  commaiided.  that  no  honours,  oither^padatos  with  great  warmth  on  the  judgment 
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and  candour  of  the  author.  His  Roman  liistory 
was  conioreh ended  in  HO  books,  of  which  on- 
]y  ^  are  extant.  It  began  with  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  and  was  continued  till  the  death  of 
Drusus  in  Germany.  The  merit  of  this  history 
is  well  known,  anil  the  high  rank  which  Livy 
nolds  among  historians  will  never  be  disputed 
He  is  always  great,  his  style  is  clear  and  intel¬ 
ligible,  laboured  without  affectation,  diffusive 
without  tediousness,  and  argumentative  without 
pedantry.  In  his  harangues  he  is  bold  and  ani¬ 
mated,  and  in  his  narrations  and  descriptions, 
lie  claims  a  decided  superiority.  He  is  always 
elegant,  and  though  many  have  branded  his 
provincial  words  with  the  name  of  Patavinity, 
yet  the  expressions,  or  rather  the  orthography 
of  words,  which  in  Livy  are  supposed  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  native  of  a  province  of  Italy  from  a  native 
of  Rome,  are  not  loaded  with  obscurity,  and  the 
perfect  classic  is  as  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  one  as  with  the  other.  Livy  has  been  cen¬ 
sured,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  for  being 
too  credulous,  and  burdening  his  history  with 
vulgar  notions  and  superstitious  tales.  He  may 
disgust  when  he  mentions  that  milk  and  blood 
were  rained  from  heaven,  or  that  an  ox  spoke, 
or  a  woman  changed  her  sex,  yet  he  candidly  con¬ 
fesses,  that  he  recorded  only  what  made  an  in¬ 
delible  impression  upon  the  minds  of  a  credu¬ 
lous  age.  His  candour  has  also  been  called 
in  question,  and  he  has  sometimes  shown 
himself  too  partial  to  his  countrymen,  but 
every  where  he  is  an  indefatigable  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  virtue.  The 
works  of  Livy  have  been  divided  by  some  of 
the  modems  into  14  decades,  each  consisting  of 
ten  books.  1  he  first  decade  comprehends  the 
history  of  460  years.  The  second  decade  is 
lost,  and  the  third  comprehends  the  history  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  which  includes  about  18 
years.  In  the  fourth  decade,  Livy  treats  of  the 
wars  with  Macedonia  and  Antiochus  which 
contains  about  23  years.  For  the  first  five 
books  of  the  fifth  decade,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  researches  of  the  moderns.  They  were 
found  at  Worms,  A.  D.  1431.  These  are  the 
books  that  remain  of  Livy’s  history,  and  the 
loss  which  this  celebrated  work  has  sustained 
by  the  ravages  of  time,  has  in  some  measure 
been  compensated  by  the  labours  of  J.  Frein- 
shemius,  who  with  great  attention  and  industry 
has  made  an  epitome  of  the  Roman  history, 
which  is  now  incorporated  with  the  remaining 
books  of  Livy.  1  lie  third  decade  seems  to  be  su- 
peiior  to  the  others,  yet  the  author  bas  not  scru¬ 
pled  to  copy  from  bis  contemporaries  or  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  we  find  many  passages  taken 
word  for  word  from  Polybius,  in  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  show  himself  more  informed  in  military 
affairs,  and  superior  to  his  imitator.  The  best 
tditions  of  Livy,  will  be  found  to  be  those  of 
Maittaire,  6  vols.  12mo.  London,  1722;  of 
Drakenborch,  7  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1738;  and  of 

Ruddiman,  4  vols.  12mo.  Edin.  1751. _ A 

governor  of  larentum  who  delivered  his  trust 

<>  Annibal,  &c.- - A  high  priest  who  devoted 

.  ecius  to  the  Uihnanes. — ■ — A  commander  of  a 
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Roman  fleet  sent  against  Antiochus  in  the  Hel¬ 
lespont. 

Lixius,  a  river  of  Mauritania,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name.  Antseus  had  a  palace  there, 
and  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  Hercules  conquered  him. 

ItaL  3,  v.  258 .—Mela,  3,  c.  10.— Strab.  2 _ 

A  son  of  Egyptus.  Apollod. 

Lobon,  a  native  of  Argos,  who  wrote,  a  book 
concerning  poets.  Ding. 

Loceus,  a  man  who  conspired  against  Alex¬ 
ander  with  Dymnus,  &c.  Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

Lociia,  a  large  city  of  Africa,  taken  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  Scipio’s  soldiers. 

Lochias,  a  promontory  and  citadel  of  Egypt 
near  Alexandria. 

Locki,  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia  in  Italy,  on 
the  Adriatic,  not  far  from  Rhegium.  It  was 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  about  757  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  as  some  suppose.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Locrenses.  Viro-.  A^n. 

3,  v.  399.  Strab. — Plin. - A  town  of^Locris 

m  Greece. 

Locri  s,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose  inhabit- 
ants  are  known  by  the  name  of  Ozolae,  Epicne- 
midii,  and  Opuntii.  The  country  of  the  Ozo- 
lm,  called  also  Zephyrii  from  their  westerly  si¬ 
tuation,  was  situate  at  the  north  of  the  bay  of 
Corinth,  and  extended  above  12  miles  north¬ 
ward.  On  the  west  it  was  separated  from  A^to- 
ha  by  the  Evenus,  and  it  had  Phocis  at  the 

J?81*  Their  chief  <%  was  called  Naupactus, 
lhe  Epicnemidii  were  at  the  nortli  of  the  Ozo- 
j®,  and  had  the  bay  of  Malia  at  the  east,  and 
(Eta  on  the  north.  They  receive  their  name 
from  the  situation  of  their  residence  near  a 
mountain  called  Cnemis.  They  alone,  of  all  the 
Locrians,  had  the  privilege  of  sending  members 
to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons.  The  Opuntii 
received  their  name  from  their  chief  city,  called 
Opus.  They  were  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  Euripus,  and  near  Phocis  and  Euboea.  Plin. 

3,  c.  5. — Strab.  6,  &c. — Plol. — Mela, — Pans. 
Ach.  and  Phoc. 

Locusta,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome  in 
the  favours  of  Nero.  She  poisoned  Claudius 
and  Britannicus,  and  at  last  attempted  to  de¬ 
stroy  Nero  himself,  for  which  she  was  exe¬ 
cuted.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  56,  &cc.—Suet.  in 
Ner.  33. 

Loctmus.  Vid.  Alus. 

Lollia  Paulina,  a  beautiful  woman  who 
married  Caius  Cmsar,  and  afterwards  Caligula. 

She  was  divorced,  and  put  to  death  by  means  of 
Agrippina.  'Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  1,  &c. 

LolliAnus  Spurius,  a  general  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  Gaul,  and  soon  after 

murdered,  &c. - A  consul,  &c. 

M.  Lolltus,  a  companion  and  tutor  of  C, 
Caisar,  the  son-in-law  of  Tiberius.  He  wag 
consul,  and  offended  Augustus  by  his  rapa¬ 
city  in  the  provinces.  Horace  has  addressed 
two  of  his  epistles  to  him,  Ac.  Tacit.  Ann.  3. 

LoNDlNim,  the  capital  of  Britain,  founded, 
as  some  suppose,  between  the  age  of  Julius 
Cassar  and  Nero.  It  lias  been  severally  called 
Londinium,  Londiuum,  &c.  Ammianus  calls  it 
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* Sustain  oppidum,  &c.  It  is  represented  as  a 
jonsiderable,  opulent,  and  commercial  town,  in 
die  ageof  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  33. — Ammian. 

LongarEnus,  a  man  guilty  of  adultery  with 
Fausta,  Sylla’s  daughter.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  2, 
v.  67. 

Longimanus,  a  surname  of  Artaxerxes  from 
his  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other. 
The  Greeks  called  him  Macrochir.  C.  Nep.  in 
Reg. 

Longinus,  Dionysius  Cassius,  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher  and  critic  of  Athens.  He 
was  preceptor  of  the  Greek  language,  and  after¬ 
wards  minister  to  Zenobia,  the  famous  queen 
of  Palmyra;  and  his  ardent  zeal,  and  spirited 
activity  in  her  cause,  proved  at  last  fatal  to 
him.  When  the  emperor  Aurelian  entered  vic¬ 
torious  the  gates  of  Palmyra,  Longinus  was  sa¬ 
crificed  to  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  A.  D. 
273.  At  the  moment  of  death,  he  showed  him¬ 
self  great  and  resolute,  and  wTith  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  unparalleled  firmness  of  mind,  he  even 
repressed  the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  spectators, 
who  pitied  his  miserable  end.  Longinus  ren¬ 
dered  his  name  immortal  by  his  critical  remarks 
on  ancient  authors.  His  treatise  on  the.  sub¬ 
lime,  gives  the  world  reason  to  lament  the  loss 
of  his  valuable  compositions.  The  best  editions 
ef  this  author  are  that  of  Tollius,  4to.  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1694,  and  that  of  Toup,  8vo.  Oxon. 

1778. - Cassius,  a  tribune  driven  out  of  the 

senate  for  favouring  the  interest  of  J.  Caesar. 
He  was  made  governor  of  Spain  by  J.  Caesar, 
Nr. - A  governor  of  Judaea. - A  procon¬ 

sul.  A  lawyer  whom,  though  blind  and 

respected,  Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to  death, 
because  he  had  in  his  possession  a  picture  of 
Cassius,  one  of  Caesar’s  murderers.  Juv.  10, 

v.  16.  '  . 

Longobardi,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit, 
de  Germ. 

Longui.a,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  borders 
of  the  Volsci.  Liv.  2,  c.  33. 

LoguntIca,  a  maritime  city  of  Spain  Tarra- 
conensis.  Liv.  22,  c.  20. 

Longus,  a  Roman  consul,  &c. - A  Greek 

author,  who  wrote  a  novel  called  the  Amouis  of 
Daphuis  and  Chloe.  The  age  in  which  he  lived 
is  not  precisely  known.  The  best  editions  of 
this  pleasing  writer  are  that  of  Paris,  4to.  1754, 
and  that  of  Villoisou,  8vo.  Paris,  1778. 

Lorui,  a  people  of  Illyncum. 

Lorymna,  a  town  of  Doris.  Liv.  37,  c.  17. 

Lotis  or  Lotos,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daughter 
of  Neptune.  Priapus  offered  her  violence,  and 
to  save  herself  from  his  importunities,  she  im¬ 
plored  the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  Lotus.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  348. 

Lotofhagi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
near  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited 
their  country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  177. — Strab.  17. — Mela,  l,c.  7. — 


Plin.  5  &  23. 

Lo  us  and  Aous,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  near 
Apollonia. 

Lua,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
things  which  are  reviewed.  J  (pi  / 
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Luca,  a  city  of  Etruria. 

Lucagus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Tuirms,  killed 
by  ^Eneas.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  575. 

Lucan i,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Samnites,  or  from  the  Brutii. 

Lucania,  a  country  of  Italy  between  the 
Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas,  and  bounded  by  Pi- 
cenum,  Pucetia,  and  the  country  of  the  Brutii. 
The  country  was  famous  for  its  grapes.  Strab.  6. 
—  Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Mela.  2,  c.  4. — Iiorat.  2  ep. 
2,  v.  178. 

Q.  Lucanius,  a  centurion  in  Caesar’s, army, 
Sic.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  5. 

Lucanius,  M.  Annaeus,  a  native  of  Cor- 
duba,  in  Spain.  He  was  early  removed  to 
Rome,  where  his  rising  talents,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  his  lavished  praises  and  panegyrics,  re¬ 
commended  him  to  the  emperor  Nero.  This  in¬ 
timacy  was  soon  productive  of  honour,  and  Lu¬ 
can  was  raised  to  (he  dignity  of  an  augur  and 
quaestor  before  he  had  attained  the  proper  age. 
The  poet  had  the  imprudence  to  enter  the  lists 
against  his  imperial  patron  ;  he  chose  for  his 
subject  Orpheus,  and  Nero  took  the  tragical 
story  of  Niobe.  Lucan  obtained  an  easy  victo¬ 
ry,  but  Nero  became  jealous  of  his  poetical  re¬ 
putation,  and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  in¬ 
sults  to  which  Lucan  was  daily  exposed,  pro¬ 
voked  at  last  his  resentment,  and  he  joined  Pisa 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  The  whole 
was  discovered,  and  the  poet  bad  nothing  left 
but  to  clmose  the  manner  of  his  execution.  He 
had  his  veins  opened  in  a  warm  bath,  and  as  he 
expired,  he  pronounced  with  great  energy  the 
lines  which,  in  his  Pliarsalia,  1.  3,  v.  639,  642, 
he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  soldier,  who 
died  in  the  same  manner  as  himself.  Some 
have  accused  him  of  pusillanimity  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  death,  and  say,  that  to  free  himself 
from  the  punishment  which  threatened  him,  he 
accused  his  own  mother,  and  involved  her  in 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  which  throws  an  indelible  blot  upon  the 
character  of  Lucan,  is  not  mentioned  by  some 
writers,  who  observed  that  he  expired  with  all 
the  firmness  of  a  philosopher.  He  died  in  his 
26th  year,  A.  D.  65.  Of  all  his  compositions, 
none  but  his  Pliarsalia  remains.  This  poem, 
which  is  an  account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  is  unfinished.  Opinions  are  va¬ 
rious  as  to  the  merit  of  Iris  poetry.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  neither  the  fire  of  Homer,  nor  the  melo¬ 
dious  numbers  of  Virgil.  If  he  had  lived  to  a 
greater  age,  his  judgment  and  genius  would 
have  matured,  and  he  might  have  claimed  a  great 
rank  among  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  His 
expressions,  however,  are  bold  and  animated, 
his  poetry  entertaining,  and  his  irregularities 
may  be  called  numerous  ;  and,  to  use  the  words 
of  Quintilian,  he  is  more  an  orator  than  a  poet. 
He  wrotS  a  poem  upon  the  burning  of  Rome, 
now  lost.  It  is  said  that  his  wife  Polla  Argen- 
taria,  not  only  assisted  him  in  the  composition 
of  his  poem,  but  even  corrected  it  after  his 
death.  Scaliger  says,  that  Lucan  rather  baiks 
than  sings.  The  best  editions  of  Lucan  are 
those  of  Oudendorp,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1728 ;  of 
Bentley,  4to.  printed  »t.  Strawberry-hill,  1?C0; 
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and  of  Barbou,  l«mo.  Paris,  1767.  Quintil. 
10. — Siisi. — Tacit .  Ann.  15,  &c. — Martial  7, 
ep.  20. - Ocellus  or  Ucellus,  an  ancient  Py¬ 

thagorean  philosopher,  whose  age  is  unknown. 
He  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect,  a  book  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  universe,  which  he  deemed 
eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the  systems 
adopted  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Philo  Ju¬ 
daeus.  This  work  was  first  translated  into 
Latin  by  Nogarola.  Another  book  of  Ocellus 
on  laws,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  was 
greatly  ’  esteemed  by  Archytas  and  Plato,  a 
fragment  of  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Stobaeus,  of  which,  however,  Ocellus  is  dis¬ 
puted  to  be  the  author.  There  is  an  edition 
of  Ocellus,  with  a  learned  commentary,  by 
C.  Emman.  Vizzanius,  Bononiae,  1646.  in 
4to. 

Lucaria  or  LucEria,  festivals  at  Rome, 
celebrated  in  a  large  grove  between  the  Via 
Salaria  and  the  Tyber,  where  the  Romans  hid 
themselves  when  besieged  by  the  Gauls. 
Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  77. 

L.  Lucceius,  a  celebrated  historian,  asked 
by  Cicero  to  write  a  history  of  his  consulship. 
He  favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  but  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  J.  Cajsar.  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  5,  ep.  12,  &c. 

Lucceius  AlbInus,  a  governor  of  Mau¬ 
ritania  after  Galba  s  death,  &c.  Tacit,  hist . 
*,  c.  58. 

LucEres,  a  body  of  horse  composed  of  Ro¬ 
man  knights,  first  established  by  Romulus  and 
latius.  It  received  its  name  from  the  lucus, 
a  grove  where  Romulus  had  erected  an  asy. 
Ium,  or  a  place  of  refuge,  for  all  fugitives, 
slaves,  homicides,  &c.  that  he  might  people 
his  city.  The  Luceres  were  some  of  these 
men,  and  they  were  incorporated  with  the 
'egions.  Propert.  4,  el.  1,  v.  SI. 

LucEria,  a  town  of  Apulia,  famous  for  wool. 
Herat.  3,  od.  15,  v.  14. 

Lucetius,  a  Rutulian,  killed  by  Ilioneus. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  ▼.  570. 

Lucianus,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Samosata. 
His  father  was  poor  in  his  circumstances,  and 
Lucian  was  early  bound  to  one  of  his  uncles 
who  was  a  sculptor.  This  employment  highly 
displeased  him,  he  made  no  proficiency  in  the 
art,  and  resolved  to  seek  his  livelihood  by 
better  means.  A  dream, vin  which  Learning 
seemed  to  draw  him  to  her,  and  to  promise 
fame  and  immortality,  confirmed  his  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  he  began  to  write.  The  artifices 
and  unfair  dealings  of  a  lawyer,  a  life  which  he 
had  embraced,  disgusted  him,  and  he  began  to 
study  philosophy  .and  eloquence.  He  visited 
different  places,  and  Antioch,  Ionia,  Greece, 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  more  particularly  Athens’ 
became  successively  acquainted  with  the 
depth  of  his  learning  and  the  power  of  his 
eloquence.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius  was 
sensible  of  his  merit,  and  appointed  him 
register  to  the  Roman  governor  of  Egypt. 
He  died,  A.  D.  180,  in  his  90th  year,  and 
some  of  the  moderns  have  asserted*  that  he 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  fo  his  impiety,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  ridiculing  the  religion  of  Christ. 
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lbe  works  of  Lucian,  which  are  numerous, 
and  written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  consist  partly 
of  dialogues,  in  which  he  introduces  different 
characters,  with  much  dramatic  propriety. 
His  style  is  easy,  simple,  elegant,  and  ani¬ 
mated,  and  he  has  stored  his  compositions 
with  many  lively  sentiments,  and  much  of  the 
true  Attic  wit.  His  frequent  obscenities,  and 
his  manner  of  exposing  to  ridicule,  not  only 
the  religion  of  his  country,  but  also  that  of 
every  nation,  have  deservedly  drawn  upon  him 
the  censure  of  every  age,  and  branded  him 
mtli  the  appellation  of  atheist  and  blasphemer. 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Sostrates,  a  philoso¬ 
pher  of  Bceotia,  as  also  that  of  the  philosopher 
Demonax.  Some  have  also  attributed  to 
him,  with  great  falsity,  the  life  of  Apollonius 
Ihyaneus  The  best  editions  of  Lucian  are 
that  of  Grsevius,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1687,  and 
that  of  Reitzius,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1743. 

Lucifer,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  or 
morning  star.  It  is  called  Lucifer  when  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  ;  but 
when  it  follows  it,  and  appears  some  time  after 
its  setting,  it  is  called  Hesperus.  According 
to  some  mythologists,  Lucifer  was  son  of 

Jupiter  and  Aurora. - A  Christian  writer, 

whose  work  was  edited  by  the  Coleti,  fol. 
Venet.  1778. 

LucifEri  fanum,  a  town  of  Spain. 

C.  Lucilius,  a  Roman  knight  born  at 
Aurunca.  He  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  Scipio  the  first  Africanus,  and  even  at¬ 
tended  him  in  his  war  against  Numantia.  He 
is  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  satire,  or 
first  satirical  writer  among  the  Romans.  He 
was  superior  to  his  poetical  predecessors  at 
Rome,  and  though  he  wrote  with  great  rough 
ness  and  inelegance,  but  with  much  facility 
he  gained  many  admirers,  whose  praises  have 
been  often  lavished  with  too  liberal  a  hand 
Horace  compares  him  to  a  river  which  rolls 
upon  its  waters  precious  sand,  with  much 
dirt  and  filth.  Of  the  thirty  satires  which  he 
wrote,  nothing  but  few  verses  remain.  He 
died  at  N aples,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age, 

B.  C.  103.  His  fragments  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  published  with  notes  by  Fr.  Dousa, 
4to.  L.  Bat.  1597,  and  lastly  by  the  Vulpii, 
8vo.  Patav.  1735.  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Cic.  dc 

Orat.  2.  Hwat. - Lucinus,  a  famous  Roman, 

who  fled  with  Brutus  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  I  hey  were  soon  after  overtaken  by 
a  party  of  horse,  and  Lucilius  suffered  liimselt 
to  be  severely  wounded  by  the  dart  of  the 
enemy,  exclaiming  that  he  was  Brutus.  He 
was  taken,  and  carried  to  the  conquerors, 

whose  clemency  spared  his  life.  Plut. - A 

tribune  who  attempted  in  vain  to  elect  Pompey 

to  the  dictatorship. - A  centurion,  &c. - 

A  governor  of  Asia  under  Tiberius. - A 

friend  of  Tiberius. 

Lucilla,  a  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  cele* 
mated  for  the  virtues  of  her  youth,  her  beauty 
debaucheries,  and  misfortunes.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria  to  marry 
the  emperor  Verus,  who  was  then  employed 
in  a  war  with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians. 
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The  conjugal  virtues  of  Lucilla  were  great  at 
first,  but  when  she  saw  Verus  plunge  himself 
into  debauchery  and  dissipation,  she  followed 
his  example,  and  prostituted  herself.  At  her 
return  to  Rome  she  saw  the  incestuous  com¬ 
merce  of  her  husband  with  her  mother,  &c. 
and  at  last  poisoned  him.  She  afterwards 
married  an  old  but  virtuous  senator,  by  order 
of  her  father,  and  was  not  ashamed  soon  to 
prostitute  herself  to  her  brother  Commodus. 
The  coldness  and  indifference  with  which 
Commodus  treated  her  afterwards  determined 
her  on  revenge,  and  she  conspired  against  his 
life,  with  many  illustrious  senators,  A.  D. 
185.  The  plot  was  discovered,  Lucilia  was 
banished,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  her 
brother,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age. 

LucIua,  agoddese,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  As  her  mother  brought  her  into  the 
world  without  pain,  she  became  the  goddess 
whom  women  in  labour  invoked,  and  she  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  birth  of  children.  She  receives 
this  name  either  from  lucus ,  or  from  lux,  as 
Ovid  explains  it : — 

Gratia  Luciruz ,  dedit  hac  tibi  nomine  lucus; 

Aut  quia  principium  tu,  Dea,  lucis  habes. 

Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana  and 
Juno,  because  these  two  goddesses  were  also 
sometimes  called  Lucina,  and  presided  over  the 
labours  of  women.  She  is  called  Ilithya  by 
the  Greeks.  She  had  a  famous  temple  at 
Rome,  raised  A.  U.  C.  396.  Varr.  de  L .  L. 
4 — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  27. — Ovid.  Fast.  2, 
v.  449. — Herat.  Carm.  Sec. 

Lucius,  a  Roman  soldier  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  by  saving  in  his  arms  a 
man  who  jumped  down  from  one  of  the  walls. 

Joseph. - A  brother  of  M.  Antony.  [Fid. 

L.  Antonins.'] - A  Roman  general,  who  de¬ 
feated  the  Etrurians,  &c. - A  relation  of 

J.  Caesar. - A  Roman  ambassador,  murdered 

by  the  Illyrians. - A  consul,  &c. - A 

writer  called  by  some  Saturantius  Apuleius. 
He  was  born  in  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Nu- 
midia.  He  studied  poetry,  music,  geometry, 
&c.  at  Athens,  and  warmly  embraced  the 
tenets  of  the  Platonists.  He  cultivated  magic, 
and  some  miracles  are  attributed  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  enchantments.  He  wrote  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  great  ease  and  simplicity  ;  but 
his  style  is  sometimes  affected.  His  eloquence 
was  greatly  celebrated  in  his  age.  Some  frag 
ments  of  his  compositions  are  still  extant. 

He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. - 

A  brother  of  Vitellius,  &c. - A  son  of 

Agrippa,  adopted  by  Augustus. - A  man 

put  to  death  for  his  incontinence,  &c. - The 

word  Lucius  is  a  pramomen  common  to  many 
Romans,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  under 
their  family  names. 

LDcrEtia,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Tarquinius 
Collatinus.  Her  accomplishments  proved 
fatal  to  her,  and  the  praises  which  a  number 
of  young  noble  Romans  at  Ardea,  among  whom 
were  Collatinus  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin,  be- 
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stowed  upon  the  domestic  virtues  of  their 
wives  at  home,  was  productive  of  a  revolution 
in  the  state.  While  every  one  wras  warm  with 
the  idea,  it  was  universally  agreed  to  leave  the 
camp  and  to  go  to  Rome,  to  ascertain  the 
veracity  of  their  respective  assertions.  Col¬ 
latinus  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  expecta¬ 
tions  fulfilled  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  while 
the  wives  of  the  other  Romans  were  involved 
in  the  riot  and  dissipation  of  a  feast,  Lucretia 
was  found  at  home,  employed  in  the  midst  of 
her  female  servants,  and  easing  their  labour  by 
sharing  it  herself.  The  beauty  and  innocence 
of  Lucretia  inflamed  the  passion  of  Sextus,  the 
son  of  Tarquin,  who  was  a  witness  of  her 
virtues  and  industry.  He  cherished  his  flame 
and  he  secretly  retired  from  the  camp,  and 
came  to  the  house  of  Lucretia,  where  he  met 
with  a  kind  reception.  He  sliowred  himself 
unworthy  of  such  a  treatment,  and,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  he  introduced  himself  to  Lu¬ 
cretia,  who  refused  to  his  entreaties  what  her 
fear  of  shame  granted  to  bis  threats.  She 
yielded  to  her  ravisher,  when  he  threatened  to 
murder  her,  and  to  slay  one  of  her  slaves,  and 
put  him  in  her  bed,  that  this  apparent  adultery 
might  seem  to  have  met  with  the  punishment 
it  deserved.  Lucretia,  in  the  morning,  sent 
for  her  husband  and  her  father,  and,  after  she 
had  revealed  to  them  the  indignities  she  had 
suffered  from  the  son  of  Tarquin,  and  entreated 
them  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  she  stabbed  herself 
with  a  dagger,  which  she  had  previously  con¬ 
cealed  under  her  clothes.  This  fatal  blow  was 
the  sign  of  rebellion,  the  body  of  the  virtuous 
Lucretia  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  senate , 
and  the  violence  and  barbarity  of  Sextus, 
joined  with  the  unpopularity  and  oppression  of 
his  father,  so  irritated  the  Roman  populace, 
that  that  moment  they  expelled  the  Tarquins 
for  ever  from  Rome.  Brutus,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  tragical  death  of  Lucretia,  kindled 
the  flames  of  rebellion,  and  the  republican  or 
consular  government  was  established  at  Rome 
A.  U.  C.  244.  Liv.  1,  c.  57,  &c. — Dionys. 
Hal.  4,  c.  15. — Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  741. —  Val. 

Max.  6,  c.  1. — Pint. - The  wife  of  Numa. 

Pint. 

LucrEtIlis,  a  mountain  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  hanging  over  a  pleasant  valley, 
near  which  the  house  of  Horace  was  situate. 
Horat.  1,  od.  17. 

T.  Lucretius  Carus,  a  celebrated  Roman 
poet  and  philosopher,  who  was  early  sent  to 
Athens,  where  he  studied  under  Zeno  and 
Phaedrus.  The.  tenets  of  Epicurus  and  Em¬ 
pedocles,  which  then  prevailed  at  Athens, 
were  warmly  embraced  by  Lucretius,  and 
when  united  with  the  infinite  of  Anaximander, 
and  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  they  were  ex¬ 
plained  and  elucidated  in  a  poem,  in  six  books, 
which  is  called  De  rerum  natura.  In  this  poem 
the  masterly  genius  and  unaffected  elegance  of 
the  poet  are  every  where  conspicuous  ;  but  the 
opinions  of  the  philosopher  are  justly  censured 
who  gives  no  existence  of  power  to  a  Suprema 
Being,  but  is  the  devoted  advocate  of  atheism 
and  impiety.  This  composition,  which  ha* 
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little  claim  to  he  called  an  heroic  poem,  was 
written  and  finished  while  the  poet  laboured 
under  a  violent  delirium,  occasioned  by  a 
philter,  which  the  jealousy  of  his  mistress  or 
his  wife  Lucilia  had  administered.  It  is  said, 
that  he  destroyed  himself  in  the  44th  year  of 
his  age,  about  54  years  before  Christ.  Cicero, 
after  his  death,  revised  and  corrected  his 
poems,  which  had  been  partly  written  in  the 
lucid  intervals  of  reason  and  of  sense.  Lu¬ 
cretius,  whose  poem  shows  that  he  wrote 
Latin  better  than  any  other  man  ever  did, 
would  have  proved  no  mean  rival  to  Virgil, 
had  he  lived  in  the  polished  age  of  Augustus. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of 
Creech,  8vo.  Oxon.  1695  ;  that  of  Havercamp, 
2  vols.  4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1725;  and  that  of 
Glasgow,  12mo.  1759.  Patera.  2,  c.  36. — 

Quint il.  3,  c.  1.  1.  10,  c.  1. - Quintus,  a 

Roman,  who  killed  himself  because  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Sulmo,  over  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  with  a  garrison,  seemed  to  favour  the 
cause  of  J.  Cassar.  Cces.  bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  18. 

He  is  also  called  Vespillo. - Sp.  Tricipitinus, 

the  father-in-law  of  Collatinus.  He  was  made 
consul  after  the  death  of  Brutus,  and  soon  after 
died  himself.  Horatius  Pulvillus  succeeded 

him.  Liv.  1,  c.  58. - An  inter-rex  at  Rome. 

- A  consul. - Osella,  a  Roman,  put  to 

death  by  Sylla  because  he  had  applied  for  the 
consulship  without  his  permission.  Plut. 
LucrInum,  a  town  of  Apulia. 

LucrInus,  a  small  lake  of  Campania,  op¬ 
posite  Puteoli.  Some  believed  that  it  was 
made  by  Hercules  when  he  passed  through 
Italy  with  the  bulls  of  Geryon.  It  abounded 
wich  excellent  oysters.  Strab.  5  &  6 — Mela,  2, 
c.  4. — Horat.  2,  od.  15. 

C.  Luotatius  Catulus,  a  Roman,  consul 
with  Marius.  He  assisted  his  colleague  in 
conquering  the  Cimbrians.  [Vid.  Cimbiicum 
helium .]  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  valiant, 
and  his  history  of  his  consulship,  which  he 
wrote  with  great  veracity,  convinces  us  of  his 
literary  talents.  That  history  is  lost.  Cic.  de 

Orat. — Varrn  de  L.  L.—Fhrr.  2,  c.  2. - C. 

Catulus,  a  Roman  consul,  who  destroyed  the 
Carthaginian  fleet.  V id.  Catulus. 

Lucullea,  a  festival  established  by  the 
Greeks  in  honour  of  Lucullus,  who  had  be¬ 
haved  with  great  prudence  and  propriety  in 
his  province.  Plat,  in  Luc . 

Luculi.i  horti,  these  gardens  were  situate 

near  Neapolis,  kc.  Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  1. - 

\illa,  a  country-seat  of  Lucullus,  near  mount 
Misenus,  where  Tiberius  died.  Tacit.  Ann. 

6,  c.  50. 

Lucullus,  Lucius  Licinius,  a  Roman 
celebrated  for  his  fondness  of  luxury  and 
for  his  military  talents.  He  was  born 
about  1 1 5  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in 
the  liberal  arts,  particularly  eloquence  and 
philosophy.  His  first  military  campaign  was 
in  the  Marsian  war,  where  his  valour  and  cool 
intrepidity  recommended  him  to  public  no¬ 
tice.  His  mildness  and  constancy  gained  him 
the  admiration  and  confidence  ot  Sylla,  and 
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from  this  connexion  he  derived  honour,  and 
during  his  questorship  in  Asia,  and  pretorship 
in  Africa,  he  rendered  himself  more  con¬ 
spicuous  by  his  justice,  moderation  and  hu¬ 
manity.  He  was  raised  to  the  consulship 
A.  U.  C.  678,  and  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  first  displayed  his 
military  talents  in  rescuing  his  colleague  Cotta, 
whom  the  enemy  had  besieged  in  Chalce- 
donia.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  celebrated 
victory  over  the  forces  of  Mithridates,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Granicus,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
all  Bithynia.  His  victories  by  sea  were  as 
great  as  those  by  land,  and  Mithridates  lost  a 
powerful  fleet  near  Lemnos.  Such  considerable 
losses  weakened  the  enemy,  and  Mithridates 
retired  with  precipitation  toward  Armenia,  to 
the  court  of  king  Tigranes,  his  father-in-law. 
His  flight  was  perceived,  and  Lucullus  crossed 
the  Euphrates  with  great  expedition,  and  gave 
battle  to  the  numerous  .forces  which  Tigrane* 
had  already  assembled  to  support  the  caus 
of  his  son -in-lav/.  According  to  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  account  of  Plutarch,  no  less  tlia.. 
100,000  foot,  and  near  55,000  horse,  of  the 
Armenians,  lost  their  lives  in  that  celebrated 
battle.  All  this  carnage  w-as  made  by  a  Roman 
army  amounting  to  no  more  than  18,000  men. 
of  whom  only  five  were  killed  and  100 
wounded  during  the  combat.  The  taking  ot 
ligranocerta  the  capital  of  Armenia,  was  the 
consequence  of  his  immortal  victory,  and  Lu¬ 
cullus  there  obtained  the  greatest  part  of  the 
royal  treasures.  This  continual  success,  how¬ 
ever,  was  attended  with  serious  consequences. 
Ihe  severity  of  Lucullus,  and  the  haughtiness 
of  his  commands,  offended  his  soldiers,  and 
displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.  Pompey  was 
soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  the  interview 
which  he  had  with  Lucullus,  began  with  acts  of 
mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most  in¬ 
veterate  reproaches  and  open  enmity.  Lu¬ 
cullus  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1600  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  his 
fortune  and  his  glories  were  suffered  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  He  was  received  with  coldness 
at  Rome,  and  he  obtained  with  difficulty  a 
triumph  which  was  deservedly  claimed  by  his 
fame,  his  successes,  and  his  victories.  In  this 
ended  the  days  of  his  glory  :  he  retired  to  the 
enjoyment  of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  and  no 
longer  interested  himself  in  the  commotions 
which  disturbed  the  tranquility  of  Rome.  He 
dedicated  his  time  to  studious  pursuits,  and  to 
the  conversation  of  the  learned.  His  house 
was  enriched  with  a  valuable  library,  which 
was  opened  for  the  service  of  the  curious,  and 
of  the  learned.  Lucullus  fell  into  a  delirium 
in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  67 
or  68th  year  of  his  age.  The  people  showed 
their  respect  for  his  merit,  by'  their  wish  to 
give  him  an  honourable  burial  in  the  Campus 
Martius  ;  but  their  offers  were  rejected,  and  he 
was  privately  buried  by  his  brother,  in  his  es¬ 
tate  at  1  usculum.  Lucullus  has  been  admired 
for  his  many  accomplishments,  but  he  ha* 
been  censured  for  his  severity  and  extravagance. 
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The  expenses  of  iris  meals  were  immoderate, 
his  halls  were  distinguished  by  the  different 
names  of  the  gods,  aud  when  Cicero  and 
Poinpey  attempted  to  surprise  him,  tney  were 
astonished  at  the  costliness  of  a  supper  which 
had  been  prepared  upon  the  word  of  Lucullus, 
who  had  merely  said  to  his  servant  that  lie 
would  sup  in  the  hall  of  Apollo.  In  his  re¬ 
tirement  Lucullus  was  fond  of  artificial  va¬ 
riety  ;  subterraneous  caves  and  passages  were 
dug  under  the  hills  on  the  coast  of  Campania 
and  the  sea  water  was  conveyed  round  hi: 
house  and  pleasure  grounds,  where  the  fishes 
flocked  in  such  abundance  that  not  less  than 
25,000  pounds  worth  were  sold  at  his  death. 
In  his  public  character  Lucullus  was  humane 
and  compassionate,  and  he  showed  his  sense  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  by  shedding 
tears  at  the  sight  of  one  of  the  cities  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  which  his  soldiers  reduced  to  ashes. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  he  employed  himself  for 
a  time  to  write  a  concise  history  of  the  Marsi 
in  Greek  hexameters.  Such  are  the  striking 
characteristics  of  a  man  who  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Parthia,  and  for  a  while  gained  the 
admiration  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  east, 
by  his  justice  and  moderation,  and  who  might 
have  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  with  a 
Ccesar  or  Pompey,  had  not,  at  last,  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  retirement  withdrawn  him  from  the 
reach  of  ambition.  Plut.  in  vita. — Flor.  3,  c. 
5. — Sir, ib. — Appian.  in  Mithr.  &;c. — Orosius  6, 

&c. - A  consul  who  went  to  Spain,  &c. - 

A  Roman,  put  to  death  by  Domitian. - A 

brother  of  Lucius  Lucullus,  lieutenant  under 
Sy  11a. - A  pretor  of  Macedonia. 

Lucumo,  the  first  name  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  afterwards  changed  into  Lucius.  The 
word  is  Etrurian,  and  signifies  prince  or 
chief. 

Lucus,  a  king  of  ancient  Gaul. - A  town 

of  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

Logdunensis  Gallia,  a  part  of  Gau. 
which  received  its  name  from  Lugdunum,  the 
capital  city  of  the  province.  It  was  anciently 
called  Celtica.  Vid.  Gallia. 

Lugdunum,  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica,  built 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Arar, 
or  Saone,  hy  Manutius  Plancus,  when  he  was 
governor  of  the  province.  This  town,  now 
called  Lyons ,  is  the  second  city  of  France  in 

point  of  population.  Strah.  4. - Batavorum 

a  town  on  the  Rhine,  just  as  it  falls  into  the 
ocean.  It  is  now  called  Leyden,  and  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  university. 

Luna,  (the  moon )  was  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Terra,  and  was  the  same,  according  to  some 
mythologists,  as  Diana.  She  was  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with  many 
superstitious  forms  and  ceremonies.  It  was 
supposed  that  magicians  and  enchanters,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  of  Thessaly,  had  an  uncontrollable 
power  over  the  moon,  and  that  they  could  draw 
her  down  from  heaven  at  pleasure' by  the  mere 
force  of  their  incantations.  Her  eclipses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  opinion,  proceeded  from  thence ; 
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and,  on  that  account,  it  was  usual  to  beat  drums 
and  cymbals  to  ease  her  labours,  and  to  render 
the  power  of  magic  less  effectual.  The  Area 
dians  believed  that  they  were  older  than  the 
moon.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  263,  &c. — Tihull.  1, 
el.  8,  v.  21. — Hesiod.  Theog. —  Virg.  Eel.  8,  v. 

69. - A  maritime  town  of  Etruria,  famous  for 

the  white  marble  which  it  produced.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  fine  capacious  harbour,  and  abounded 
in  wine,  cheese,  &c.  The  inhabitants  were 
naturally  given  to  augury, and  the  observation  of 
uncommon  phenomena.  Mela,  2,  c.  4.— 
Lucan.  1,  v.  586. —  Plin.  14,  c.  6. 

Lupa,  (a  she  toolf)  was  held  in  great  vene¬ 
ration  at  Rome,  because  Romulus  aud  Remus, 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  were  suckled 
and  preserved  by  one  of  these  animals.  This 
fabulous  story  arises  from  the  surname  of  Lupa, 
prostitute,  which  was  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
shepherd  Faustulus,  to  whose  care  and  huma¬ 
nity  these  children  owed  their  preservation. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  415. — Plut.  in  Round. 

Lupehcal,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Aventine,  sacred  to  Pan,  where  festivals  called 
Lupercalia  were  yearly  celebrated.  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  v.  343. 

Lupercalia,  a  yearly  festival  observed  at 
Rome  the  15tli  of  February,  in  honour  of  the 
god  Pan.  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice  two 
goats  and  a  dog  and  to  touch  with  the  bloody 
knife  the  foreheads  of  two  illustrious  youths, 
who  always  were  obliged  to  smile  while  they 
were  touched.  The  blood  was  wiped  away 
with  soft  wool  dipped  in  milk.  After  this  the 
skins  of  the  victims  were  cut  into  thongs,  with 
which  whips  were  made  for  the  youths.  With 
these  whips  the  youths  ran  about  the  streets 
all  naked  except  the  middle,  and  whipped 
freely  all  those  they  met.  Women  in  par¬ 
ticular  were  fond  of  receiving  the  lashes,  as 
they  superstitiously  believed  that  they  removed 
barrenness,  and  eased  the  pains  of  childbirth, 
i This  excursion  in  the  streets  of  Rome  was 
t  performed  by  naked  youths,  because  Pan  is 
always  represented  naked,  and  a  goat  was 
sacrificed,  because  that  deity  was  supposed  Bto 
have  the  feet  of  a  goat.  A  dog  was  added,  as 
a  necessary  and  useful  guardian  of  the  sheep- 
fold.  This  festival,  as  Plutarch  mentions,  was 
first  instituted  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the 
she- wolf  which  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus. 
This  opinion  is  controverted  by  others,  and 
Livy,  with  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  ob¬ 
serves,  that  they  were  introduced  in  Italy  by 
Evander.  The  name  seems  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  name  ot  Pan,  Lyccnis,  from 
Xvicoq,  a  wolf,  because  Pan,  as  god  of  shep¬ 
herds,  protected  the  sheep  from  the  rapacity 
of  'the  wolves.  The  priests  which  officiated 
at  the  Lupercalia  were  called  Luperci.  Au¬ 
gustus  foibad  any  person  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  appear  naked,  or  run  about  tht 
streets  during  the  Lupercalia.  Cicero,  in  his 
Philippics,  reproaches  Antony  for  having  dis¬ 
graced  the  dignity  of  the  consulship  by  running 
naked,  and  armed  with  a  whip,  about  the 
streets.  Tt  was  during  the  celebration  of 
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these  festivals  that  Antony  offered  a  crown  to 
Juliua  Caesar,  which  the  indignation  of  the 
populace  obliged  him  to  refuse. 

Lupehci,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  who 
assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia,  in 
honour  of  the  god  Pan,  to  whose  service  they 
were  dedicated.  This  order  of  priests  was 
the  most  ancient  and  respectable  of  all  the  sa¬ 
cerdotal  offices.  It  was  divided  into  two 
separate  colleges,  called  Fabiani  and  Quintiliani, 
from  Fabius  and  Quintilius,  two  of  their  high 
priests.  The  former  were  instituted  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Romulus,  and  the  latter  of  Remus. 
To  these  two  sacerdotal  bodies  J.  Caesar  added 
a  third,  called  from  himself,  the  Julii,  and  this 
action  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  his 
cause  unpopular,  and  to  betray  his  ambitious 
and  aspiring  views.  Vid.  Lupercalia.  Pint, 
in  Rom. — Dio.  Cas.  45. —  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  663. 

Lupercus,  a  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Gallienus.  He  wrote  some  gram¬ 
matical  pieces,  which  some  have  preferred  to 
Herodian. 

Lupias  or  Lupia,  a  town  of  Germany,  with 
a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  falling  into  the 
Rhine.  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  See. 

Lupus,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

“ — A  governor  of  Britain. - A  questor  in  the 

reign  of  liberius,  &c. - A  comic  writer  of 

Sicily,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  return  of 


Menelaus  and  Helen  to  Sparta,  after  the  de 
struction  of  Troy.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  16, 

v.  26. - P.  Rut.  a  Roman,  who,  contrary  to 

the  omens,  marched  against  the  Marsi,  and 
was  killed  with  his  army.  He  has  been  taxed 
with  impiety,  and  was  severely  censured  in 
the  Augustan  age.  Hor.  2,  Sat.  1,  v.  68. 

Lusitania,  a  part  of  Spain,  whose  extent 
and  situation  have  not  been  accurately  defined 
by  the  ancients.  According  to  the  better  de¬ 
scriptions  it  extended  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
sea  of  Calabria.  The  inhabitants  were  war¬ 
like,  and  were  at  last  conquered  by  the  Roman 
army  under  Dolabella,  B.  C.  99,  with  great 
difficulty.  They  generally  lived  upon  plunder, 
and  were  rude  and  unpolished  in  their  m anners. 
It  was  usual  among  them  to  expose  their  sick 
in  the  high  roads,  that  their  diseases  might 
be  cured  by  the  directions  and  advice  of 
travellers.  They  were  very  moderate  in  their 
meals,  and  never  eat  but  of  one  dish.  Their 
clothes  were  commonly  black,  and  they 
generally  warmed  themselves  by  means  of 
stones  heated  in  the  fire.  Strab.  3.— Mela, 

2,  c.  6.  1.  3,  c.  l.—Liv.  21,  c.  43.  1.  27, 
c.  20. 

Lusius,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Cic.  de  Nat. 
T>.  3,  c.  22. — Pans.  Arc.  28. 

Lusones,  a  people  of  Spain,  near  the 
Iberus. 

Lustricus,  Brutianus,  a  Roman  poet. 
Martial,.  4,  ep.  23. 

Lutatiijs  Catulus,  a  Roman,  who  shut 
the  temples  ot  Janus  after  peace  had  been 
made  with  Carthage.  Vid.  Luctatius. 

Luteriue,  general  of  the  Gauls,  defeated  by 
C»sar,  Sec. 

Lv TiTiA,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
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confluence  of  the  rivers  Sequana  and  Matrons* 
which  received  it*  name,  as  some  suppose, 
from  the  quantity  of  clay,  lutum,  which  is  in 
its  neighbourhood.  J.  Caesar  fortified  aud 
embellished  it,  from  which  circumstance  somo 
authors  call  it  Julii  Civitas.  Julian,  the  apos¬ 
tate,  resided  there  some  time.  It  is  now  Paris, 
the  capital  of  France.  Cas.  de  bell.  G.  6,  7. — 
Strab.  4. — Ammiari.  20. 

C.  Lutorius,  a  Roman  knight,  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Tiberius,  because  he  had 
written  a  poem  in  which  he  had  bewailed  the 
death  of  Germanicus,  who  then  laboured  un¬ 
der  a  severe  illness.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  49, 
&c. 

Lyjeus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  It  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Xvsiv,  solvere,  because  wine,  over 
which  Bacchus  presides,  gives  freedom  to  the 
mind,  and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and 
melancholy.  Horat.  ep.  9. — Lucan.  1,  v.  675. 

Lybas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
&c. 

Lybya  or  Lybissa,  a  small  village  of 
Bithynia,  where  Annibal  was  buried. 

Lycabas,  an  Etrurian,  one  of  those  who 
offered  violence  to  Bacchus,  and  were  changed 

into  dolphins.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  624. - One 

of  the  Lapithae,  who  ran  away  from  the  battle 
which  was  fought  at  the  nuptials  of  Piritlious. 
Id.  Met.  12,  v.  302. 

LycabEtus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  near 
Athens.  Scat. 

Lycau,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds.  They  are  the 

same  as  the  Lupercalia  of  the  Romans. - . 

A  festival  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Ly- 
casus,  who  delivered  the  Argives  from  wolves 
&c. 

Lyceum,  a  celebrated  place  near  the 
banks  of  the  Uissus,  in  Attica.  It  was  there 
that  Aristotle  taught  philosophy,  aud  as  he 
generally  instructed  his  pupils  in  walking, 
they  were  called  Peripatetics,  a  TrepnraTeut, 
ambuL  h 

LyCiCus,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  in  honour 
of  the  god  Lycaeus,  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of 
Pelasgus.  It  was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose 
festivals,  called  Lycaea,  were  celebrated 
there.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  16.  JEn.  8,  v.  343. — 
Strab.  8. 

Lycambes,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet 
Archilochus,  and  a/terwards  refused  to  fulfil 
his  engagement  when  she  had  been  courted 
by  a  man  whose  opulence  had  more  influence 
than  the  for  tun  e  of  the  poet.  This  irritated 
Archilochus  :  he  wrote  a  bitter  invective  against 
Lycambes  and  his  daughter,  and  rendered 
them  both  so  desperate  by  the  satire  of  his 
composition  that  they  hanged  themselves. 
Herat,  ep.  6,  v.  13. — Ovid,  in  lb.  52. 

Lycaon,  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgus  and  Meliboea.  He  built  a  town 
called  Lycosura  on  the  cop  of  mount  Lycseus, 
in  honour  of  Jupiter.  He  had  many  wives, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called  Caliuto. 
and  fifty  sons.  He  was  succeeded  on  tho 


throne  by  Nyctimit*,  the  eldest  of  his  sons.  He 
lived  about  1820  years  befoie  the  Christian  era 
Apoibxi.  3. — Hygin.  fab.  17(3. —  Catull.  ep.  76 

—  Pans.  8,  c.  2,  &c. - -Another  king  of  Ar 

e&dia, Celebrated  for  his  c  ruelties.  He  was  chang 
ed  into  a  wolf  by  Jupiter,  because  he  offered 
human  victims  on  the  altars  of  the  god  Pan. 
Some  attribute  this  metamorphosis  to  another 
cause,  i  he  sins  of  mankind,  as  they  relate, 
were  become  so  enormous,  that  Jupiter 
visited  the  earth  to  punish  wickedness  and 
impiety.  He  came  to  Arcadia,  where  he  was 
announced  as  a  god,  and  the  people  began  to 

£ay  proper  adoration  to  his  divinity.  Lycaon, 
owever,  who  used  to  sacrifice  all  strangers 
to  his  waeiton  cruelty,  laughed  at  the  pious 
prayers  of  his  subjects,  and,  to  try  the 
divinity  of  the  god,  he  served  up  human  flesh 
on  his  table.  This  impiety,  so  irritated 
Jupiter,  that  he  immediately  destroyed  the 
house  of  Lycaon,  and  changed  him  into  a 

wolf.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  198,  &c. - These  two 

monarclis  are  often  confounded  together, 
though  it  appears  that  they  were  two  different 
characters,  aud  that  not  less  than  an  age 

elapsed  between  their  reigns. - A  son  of 

Priam  and  Laothe.  He  was  taken  by  Achilles, 
rind  carried  to  Lemnos,  whence  he  escaped. 
He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Achilles  in  the 

Trojan  war.  Homer.  It.  21,  &c - The  son 

of  Pandarus,  killed  by  Diomedes  before  Troy. 
*  A.  Gnossian  artist,  who  made  the  sword 
which  Ascanius  gave  to  Euryalus.  Vir<r.  JEr. 
4,  v.  304.  ° 

Lycaonia,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  Cap 
padocia,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  Phrygia, 
made  a  Roman  province  under  Augustus. 

Sirab.  10. —  Mela,  2. - Arcadia  bore  also  that 

name  from  Lycaon,  one  of  its  kings.  Dionys. 
■ffah- — -An  island  in  the  Tyber. 

Lycas,  a  priest  of  Apollo,  in  the  interest  of 
Turnus.  He  was  killed  by  Aeneas.  Virr, 

JP.n.  10,  v.  31  o. - Another  officer  of  Turnus. 

Id.  10,  v.  561. 

Lycaste,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  whose 
inhabitants  accompanied  Idomeneus  tb  the 

1  rojan  war.  Homer.  It.  2. - A  daughter  of 

Priam  by  a  concubine.  She  married  Poly- 

damus,  the  son  of  Antenor. - A  famous 

courtezan  of  Drepanum,  called  Venus  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  great  fceauty.  She  had  a  son 
called  Eryx  by  Butes,  son  of  Amycus. 
Lycastum,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Lycastus,  a  son  of  Minos  I,  He  was 
father  of  Minos  II.  by  Ida,  the  daughter  of 

Corybas. - A  son  of  Minos  and  Philonome, 

daughter  of  Nyctimus.  He  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Arcadia  Paus  8 
c.  3  &  4. 

Lyce,  one  of  the  Amazons,  &c.  Flacc  6, 
374. 

Lyces.  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31,  c 
33. 

Lyc£cm.  Vid.  Lycteum. 

LycmnIdes,  a  city,  with  a  lake  of  the  same 
Dame  in  Macedonia. 

LYcia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Curia  on 
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the  west,  Pamphylia  on  the  earn,  and  Phyrgia 
on  the  north.  It  was  ancieutly  called  Milyas, 
and  Tremile,  from  the  Milyae  or  Solymi,  a 
people  of  Crete,  who  came  to  settle  there 
The  country  received  the  name  of  Lycia  from 
Lycui,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  established 
himself  there.  The  inhabitants  have  been 
greatly  commended  by  all  the  ancients  for 
their  sobriety  and  justice.'  They  were  con¬ 
quered  by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  Cyrus.  Though  they  were  subject 
to  the  power  of  Persia,  yet  they  were  governed 
by  their  own  kings,  and  only  paid  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Persian  monarch.  They  became 
part  of  the  Macedonian  empire  when  Alex¬ 
ander  came  into  the  east,  and  afterwards  were 
ceded  to  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae.  The 
country  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province 
by  the  emperor  Claudius.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
81b.— Stat.  Theb.  6,  v.  6S6.—Herodot.  1,  c.  173. 
— Suafj.  13. 

LycIdas,  a  centaur,  killed  by  the  Lapithm 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v. 

310. - -A  shepherd’s  name.  Virg.  EcL - 

A  beautiful  youth,  the  admiration  of  Rome  in 
the  age  of  Horace.  Horat.  1,  Od.  4,  v.  19. 

Lycimna,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Lycimnia,  a  slave,  mother  of  Helenor  Dy  a 
Lydian  prince.  Virg.  jEn.  9,  v.  446. 

.Lycisctjs,  an  Athenian  archon. - A  Mes- 

senian  ol  the  family  of  the  Alpytidm.  When 
his  daughters  were  doomed  by  lot  to  be  sacn 
ficed  for  the  good  of  their  country,  he  fled  witn 
them  to  Sparta,  aud  Aristodemus  upon  this 
cheerfully  gave  his  own  children,  and  soon 
after  succeeded  on  the  throne.  Paus.  4,  c.  9. 
— A  youth  of  whom  Horace  wras  enamoured. 

Lycius,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Toxicreta. 

- A  son  of  Lycaon. - An  epithet  given  to 

Apollo  from  his  temple  in  Lycia  where  he  gave 
oracles,  particularly  at  Patara,  where  the  appel¬ 
lation  ol  Lyc'ue  sortes  was  given  to  his  answers, 
and  even  to  the  will  of  the  Fates.  Virg.  EEn .  4, 
v.  346. - —A  surname  of  Danaus. 

LycomEdes,  a  king  of  Svyros,  an  island  in 
the  Aegean  sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope. 
He  was  secretly  entrusted  with  the  care  of  young 
Achilles,  whom  his  mother  Thetis  had  disguised 
j  in  woman’s  clothes,  to  remove  him  from  the 
Irojan  war,  where  she  knew  he  must  unavoid- 
ably  perish.  Lycomed  'e  has  rendered  himself 
famous  for  liis  treachery  lo  Theseus,  who  had 
implored  his  protection  when  driven  from  his 
throne  of  Athens  by  the  usurper  Mnestheus. 
Lycomedes,  as  it  is  reported,  either  envious  of 
the  fame  of  his  illustrious  guest,  or  bribed  by 
the  emissaries  of  Mnestheus,  led  Theseus  to  an 
elevated  place,  on  pretence  to  sliewr  him  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  and  perfidiously  threw 
him  down  a  precipice,  where  he  w’as  killed. 
Pint,  in  Thes. — Paus.  1,  c  17.  1.  7,  c.  4. — Apol- 

lod.  3,  c.  13. - An  Arcadian,  who,  with  500 

chosen  men,  put  to  flight  1000  Spartans,  and 

500  Arrives,  &c.  Diod.  15. - A  seditious 

person  at  1  egea. - A  Mantinean  general,  dec. 

- An  Athenian  the  first  who  took  one  of 

the  enemy’s  ships  at  the  battle  of  Salami*.  Plut. 
Lycon,  a  philosopher  of  Troas,  in  the  ag« 
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of  Aristotle.  He  was  greatlv  esteemed  by  Eu* 
menes,  Antiochus,  &c.  He  died  in  the  74th 

year  of  his  age.  Diog.  in  vit. - A  man  who 

wrote  the  life  of  Pythagoras. - A  poet. - A 

writer  of  epigrams. - A  player,  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  by  Alexander. - A  Syracusan  who  as¬ 
sisted  in  murdering  Dion. - A  peripatetic 

philosopher. 

Lycone,  a  city  of  Thrace. - A  mountain 

of  Argolis.  Paus.  2,  c.  24. 

Lycophron,  a  son  of  Periander,  king  of 
Corinth.  The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa  by 
his  father  had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  man  who  had  been 
so  wantonly  cruel  against  his  relations.  This 
resolution  was  strengthened  by  the  advice  of 
Procles,  his  maternal  uncle,  and  Periander  at 
last  banished  to  Corey ra  a  son  whose  disobe¬ 
dience  and  obstinacy  had  rendered  him  odious. 
Cypselus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  being  in¬ 
capable  of  reigning,  Lycophron  was  the  only 
surviving  child  who  had  any  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Corinth.  But,  when  the  infirmities  of  Pe¬ 
riander  obliged  him  to  look  for  a  successor, 
Lycophron  refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while 
his  father  was  there,  and  he  was  induced  to 
leave  Corcyra,  only  on  promise  that  Periander 
would  come  and  dwell  there  while  he  remained 
the  master  of  Corinth.  This  exchange,  how¬ 
ever,  was  prevented.  The  Corcyreans,  who 
were  apprehensive  of  the  tyranny  of  Periander, 
murdered  Lycophron  before  he  left  that  island. 

Hei'odot.  3. — Aristot. - A  brother  of  Thebe, 

the  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherse.  He 
ssisted  his  sister  in  murdering  her  husband, 
and  he  afterwards  seized  the  sovereignty.  He 
was  dispossessed  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  Pint. 

Diod .  16.  A  general  of  Corinth,  killed  by 

N'icias.  Pint,  in  Nic. - A  native  of  Cythera, 

son  of  Mastor.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war 
with  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  after  the  acci¬ 
dental  murder  of  one  of  his  citizens.  He  was 

killed,  &c.  Homer.  Tl.  15. - A  famous  Greek 

poet  and  grammarian,  born  at  Chalcis,  in  Eu¬ 
boea.  He  was  one  of  the  poets  who  flourished 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and,  from  their 
number,  obtained  the  name  of  Pleiades.  Ly- 
eophron  died  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow.  He 
wrote  tragedies,  the  titles  of  twenty  of  which 
have  been  preserved.  The  only  remaining  com¬ 
position  of  this  poet  is  called  Cassandra  or  Alex¬ 
andra.  It  contains  1474  verses,  whose  ob¬ 
scurity  has  procured  the  epithet  of  Tenebrosus 
So  its  author.  It  is  a  mixture  of  prophetical 
effusions,  which,  as  he  supposes,  were  given  by 
Cassandra  during  the  Trojan  war.  The  best 
editions  of  Lycophron  are  that  of  Basil,  1546, 
fol.  enriched  with  the  Greek  commentary  of 
Tzetzes  ;  that  of  Canter,  8vo.  apud  Commelin, 
1596  :  and  that  of  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  1702. 
Ovid.  in  lb. — Stat,  5,  Sylv.  3. 

Lycopolis,  a  town  of  Egypt.  It  received 
this  name  on  account  of  the  immense  number 
of  wolves,  Xvicot,  which  repelled  an  army  of 
^Ethiopians,  who  had  invaded  Egypt.  Diod.  1. 
— Strab.  17. 

Lycorea,  a  town  of  Phocis  at  the  top  of 
Parnassus,  where  the  people  of  Delphi  took 
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refuge  during  Deucalion's  deluge,  directed  by 
the  howling  of  wolves.  Paus.  Phoe.  6. 

LycOpus,  an  yEtolian,  who  assisted  the  Cy- 
reneans  against  Ptolemy.  Polyan.  8. 

LycOrias,  a  nymph,  &c.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  339. 

LycOris,  a  freedwoman  of  the  senator  Vo- 
lumnius,  also  called  Cytheris,  and  Volumnia, 
from  her  master.  She  is  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  intrigues.  The  poet  Gallus  was 
greatly  enamoured  of  her,  and  his  friend  Virgil 
comforts  him  in  his  10th  eclogue  for  the  loss  of 
the  favours  of  Cytheris,  who  followed  M.  An¬ 
tony’s  camp,  and  was  become  the  Aspasia  of 
Rome.  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however, 
prevailed  over  those  of  Cytheris,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  courtezan  lost  the  favours  of  Antony 
and  of  all  the  world  at  the  same  time.  Lycoris 
was  originally  a  comedian.  Virg.  Eel.  10. 

Lycormas,  a  river  of  yEtolia,  whose  sands 
were  of  a  golden  colour.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Evenus  from  king  Evenus,  who  threw 
himself  into  it.  Ovid.  1 Met.  2,  v.  245. 

Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  184.  He  was  chosen  general 
of  the  Achsean  league,  and  he  revenged  the 
death  of  Philopoemen,  &c.  Plut. 

Lycosura,  a  city  built  by  Lycaon  on  mount 
Lycaeus. 

Lyctus,  a  town  of  Crete,  the  country  of  Ido- 
meneus,  whence  he  is  often  called  Lyctius. 
Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  401. 

LycurgIdes,  annual  days  of  solemnity  ap¬ 
pointed  in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta. 

- The  patronymic  of  a  son  of  Lycurgus.  Ovid. 

in  lb.  v.  503. 

Lycurgus,  a  king  of  Nemaea,  in  Pelopon 
nesus.  He  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  yEs- 

culapius.  Stat.  Theb.  5,  v.  638. - A*  giant 

killed  by  Osiris  in  Thrace.  Diod.  1. _ A 

king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Dryas.  He  has  been 
represented  as  cruel  and  impious,  on  account 
of  the  violence  which  he  offered  to  Bacchus. 
Be,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  mytholo- 
gists,  drove  Bacchus  out  of  his  kingdom,  and 
abolished  his  worship,  for  which  impiety  he 
was  severely  punished  by  the  gods.  He  put  his 
own  son  Dryas  to  death  in  a  fury,  and  he  cut  off 
his  own  legs,  mistaking  them  for  vine  boughs. 
He  was  put  to  death  in  the  greatest  torments 
by  his  subjects,  who  had  been  informed  by  the 
oracle  that  they  should  not  taste  wine  till  Ly¬ 
curgus  was  no  more.  This  fable  is  explained 
by  observing,  that  the  aversion  of  Lycurgus  foi 
wine,  over  which  Bacchus  presided,  arose  from 
the  filthiness  and  disgrace  of  intoxication,  and 
therefore  the  monarch  wisely  ordered  all  the 
vines  of  his  dominions  to  he  cut  down,  that 
himself  and  his  subjects  might  be  preserved 
fioin  the  extravagance  and  debauchery  which 
are  produced  by  too  free  an  use  of  wine.  Hyoin. 
fab.  132. — Homer.  II.  6. — A /wiled.  3,  c.  5.— Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  22.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  14.— Herat.  2, 
od.  19.  A  son  of  Hercules  ami  Praxithea, 

daughter  of  Thespius.  A  pel  tod.  2,  c.  7. _ A 

son  of  Pheres,  the  son  of  Cretheus.  Id.  1,  c.  9 

- An  orator  of  Athens,  surnamed  Ibis  in  the 

age  of  Demosthenes,  famous  for  h  s  justice  and 
impartiality  when  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
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irvont.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty  orators  whom 
the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver  up  to  Alex¬ 
ander.  Some  of  his  orations  are  extant.  He 
lied  about  330  years  before  Christ.  Diod.  16. 

• - A  king  of  Tegea,  son  of  Aleus,  by  Neaera, 

daughter  of  Pereus.  He  married  Cleophile, 
called  also  Eurynome,  by  whom  he  had  Amphi- 
ilamas,  &c.  Apollod.  3,  c.  9. — Homer.  It.  7. 

- - A  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  son  of 

king  Eunomus,  and  brother  to  Polydectes.  He 
succeeded  his  brother  on  the  Spartan  throne  ; 
but,  when  he  saw  that  the  widow  of  Polydectes 
was  pregnant,  he  kept  the  kingdom  not  for 
himself,  but  till  Charilaus,  his  nephew,  was 
anived  to  years  of  maturity.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  refused  to  marry  his  brother’s  widow, 
who  washed  to  strengthen  him  on  his  throne 
by  destroying  her  own  son  Chaiilaus,  and 
leaving  him  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the 
crown.  The  integrity  with  which  he  acted, 
when  guardian  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  raised 
him  many  enemies,  and  he  at  last  yielded  to 
their  satire  and  malevolence,  and  retired  to 
Crete.  He  travelled  like  a  philosopher,  and 
visited  Asia  and  Egypt  without  suffering  him¬ 
self  to  be  corrupted  by  the  licentiousness  and 
luxury  which  prevailed  there.  The  confusion 
which  followed  his  departure  from  Sparta,  now 
had  made  his  presence  totally  necessary,  and  he 
returned  home  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  countrymen.  The  disorder  which  reigned 
at  Sparta,  induced  him  to  reform  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  more  effectually  to  execute  his 
undertaking,  he  had  recourse  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  He  was  received  by  the  priestess  of 
the  god  with  every  mark  of  honour,  his  inten¬ 
tions  were  warmly  approved  by  the  divinity, 
and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  gods,  and  him¬ 
self  rather  God  than  man.  After  such  a  re¬ 
ception  from  the  most  celebrated  oracle  of 
Greece,  Lycurgus  found  no  difficulty  in  reform¬ 
ing  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  all  were  equally 
anxious  in  making  a  revolution  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  heaven.  This  happened 
884  years  before  the'Christian  era.  Lycurgus 
first  established  a  senate,  which  was  composed 
of  28  senators,  whose  authority  preserved  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  maintained  a  due 
and  just  equilibrium  between  the  kings  and 
the  people,  by  watching  over  the  intrusions  of 
the  former,  and  checking  the  seditious  convul¬ 
sions  of  the  latter.  All  distinction  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and,  by  making  an  equal  and  impartial 
division  of  the  land  among  the  members  of  the 
commonwealth,  Lycurgus  banished  luxury,  and 
encouraged  the  useful  arts.  The  use  of  money, 
either  of  gold  or  silver,  w’as  totally  forbidden, 
and  the  introduction  of  heavy  brass  and  iron 
coin  brought  no  temptation  to  the  dishonest,  and 
left  every  individual  in  the  possession  of  his 
effects  without  any  fears  of  robbei'y  or  vio¬ 
lence.  All  the  citizens  dined  in  common,  and 
no  one  had  greater  c/aims  to  indulgence  or 
luxury  than  another.  Their  intercourse  writh 
other  nations  was  forbidden,  and  few  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  travel.  The  youths  were  entrusted 
to  the  public  master,  as  soon  as  they  had  at¬ 
tained  their  seventh  year,  and  their  education 
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was  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  laws.  They  were 
taught  early  to  think,  to  answer  in  a  short  and 
laconic  manner,  and  to  excel  in  sharp  repartee. 
They  were  instructed  and  encouraged  to  carry 
things  by  surprise,  but  if  ever  the  theft  was  dis¬ 
covered  they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  pu¬ 
nishment.  Lycurgus  was  happy  and  successful 
in  establishing  and  enforcing  these  laws,  and 
by  his  prudence  and  administration  the  face  of 
Lacedaemon  was  totally  changed,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  a  set  of  men  distinguished  for  their  in¬ 
trepidity,  their  fortitude,  and  their  magnanimity 
After  this  Lycurgus  retired  from  Sparta  to  Del¬ 
phi,  or  according  to  others  to  Crete,  and  be¬ 
fore  his  departure  he  bound  all  the  citizens  of 
Lacedaunon  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  neither  they 
nor  their  posterity,  would  alter,  violate,  or  abo¬ 
lish  the  laws  which  he  had  established,  before 
his  return.  He  soon  after  put  himself  to  death, 
and  he  ordered  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  fearful  lest  if  they  were  carried  to  Sparta, 
the  citizens  should  call  themselves  freed  from 
the  oath  which  they  had  taken,  and  empowered 
to  make  a  revolution.  The  wisdom  and  the 
good  effect  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  has  been 
firmly  demonstrated  at  Sparta,  where,  for  70C 
years  they  remained  in  full  force,  but  the  legis¬ 
lator  has  been  censured  as  cruel  and  impolitic 
He  has  shown  himself  inhuman  in  ordering 
the  mothers  to  destroy  their  children,  whose 
feebleness  or  deformity  in  their  youth  seemed 
to  promise  incapability  of  action  in  maturer 
years,  and  to  become  a  burden  to  the  state. 
His  regulations  about  marriage,  must  necessa- 
rily  be  censured,  and  no  true  conjugal  felicity 
can  be  expected  from  the  union  of  a  man  with 
a  person  whom  he,  perhaps,  never  knew  before, 
and  whom  he  was  compelled  to  clicose  in  a 
dark  room,  where  all  the  marriageable  women 
in  the  state  assembled  on  stated  occasions.  The 
peculiar  dress  which  was  appointed  for  the  fe¬ 
males,  might  be  termed  improper,  and  the  law 
must  for  ever,  be  called  injudicious,  which  or¬ 
dered  them  to  appear  naked  on  certain  days  of 
festivity,  and  wrestle  in  a  public  assembly  pro¬ 
miscuously  with  boys  of  equal  age  with  them¬ 
selves.  These  things  might  contribute  as 
much  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  Lacedauno- 
nians,  as  the  other  regulations  seemed  calcu¬ 
lated  to  banish  dissipation,  riot,  and  debauchery. 
Lycurgus  has  been  compared  to  Solon,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  legislator  of  Athens,  and  it  has  been 
judiciously  observed,  that  the  former  gave  his 
citizens  morals  comformable  to  the  laws  which 
lie  had  established,  and  that  the  latter  had 
given  the  Athenians  laws,  which  coincided  with 
then  customs  and  manners.  The  office  of  Ly¬ 
curgus  demanded  resolution,  and  he  showed 
himself  inexorable  and  severe.  In  Solon  arti¬ 
fice  was  requisite,  and  he  showed  himself  mild 
and  even  voluptuous.  The  moderation  of  Ly¬ 
curgus  is  greatly  commended,  particularly  when 
we  recollect  that  he  treated  with  the  greatest 
humanity  and  confidence  Alcander,  a  youth  who 
had  put  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  a  seditious  tumult. 
Lycurgus  had  a  son  called  Antionis,  who  left 
no  issue.  the  Lacedaemonians  shewed  their 
respect  for  their  great  legislator  by  yearly  cele- 
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lira  ting  a  festival  m  his  honour,  called  Lycur- 
gidae,  or  Lycurgides.  The  introduction  of  money 
into  Sparta  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
corrupted  the  innocence  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  rendered  them  the  prey  cf  intrigue  and  of 
faction.  The  laws  of  Lycurguswere  abrogated 
by  Philopcemen  B.  C,  188,  but  only  for  a  little 
time,  as  they  were  soon  after  re-established  by 
the  Romans.  Pint,  in  vita. — Justin.  3,  c.  2, 
&c. — Strab.  8, 10, 15,  &c. — Dionys.  IIul.  2. — 
Pans.  3,  c.  2. 

Lycus,  a  king  of  Boeotia,  successor  to  his 
brother  Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He 
was  entrusted  with  the  government  only  during 
the  miuority  of  Labdacus,  the  son  of  the  daughter 
of  Nycteus.  He  was  further  enjoined  to  make 
war  against  Epopeus,  who  had  carried  away  by 
force  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus.  He 
was  successful  in  this  expedition,  Epopeus  was 
killed,  and  Lycus  recovered  Antiope  and  mar¬ 
ried  her,  though  she  was  his  niece.  This  new 
connexion  highly  displeased  his  first  wife  Dirce, 
and  Antiope  was  delivered  to  the  unfeeling 
queen,  and  tortured  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
Antiope  at  last  escaped,  and  entreated  her  sons 
Zetlms  and  Amphion,  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 
The  children  incensed,  on  account  of  the  cru¬ 
elties  which  their  mother  had  suffered,  be¬ 
sieged  Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  and  tied  Dirce  to 
the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  which  dragged  her  till 

sbe  died.  Paus.  9,  c.  5. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. - 

A  king  of  Libya,  who  sacrificed  whatever 
strangers  came  upon  his  coast.  When  Dio- 
medes,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had 
been  shipwrecked  there,  the  tyrant  seized  him 
and  confined  him.  He,  however,  escaped  by 
means  of  Callirhoe,  the  tyrant’s  daughter,  who 
was  enamoured  of  him,  and  who  hung  herself 

when  she  saw  herself  deserted. - A  son  of 

Neptune  by  Celeno.  He  was  made  king  of  a 
part  of  Mysia  by  Hercules.  He  offered  violence 
to  Megara,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  for  which  he 
was  killed  by  the  incensed  hero.  Lycus  gave 
a  kind  reception  to  the  Argonauts.  Apollod.  3, 

c.  10. - A  son  of  .Egyptus. — Of  Mars. — Of 

Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia. - Of  Pandion,  king 

of  Athens. - The  father  of  Arsilaus. - One 

of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  Apollod.  2,  c.  3. — 
Paus.  1,  &c. —  Virg.  AEn.  1,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  97 
&  159. - An  officer  of  Alexander  in  the  in¬ 

terest  of  Lysimachus.  He  made  himself  master 
of  Ephesus  by  the  treachery  of  Andron,  &c. 

Polycen.  5. - One  of  the  Centaurs. - A  son 

of  Priam. - A  river  of  Phrygia,  which  disap¬ 

pears  near  Colosse,  and  rises  again  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  four  stadia,  and  at  last  falls  into 

the  Maeander.  Ovid.  Met.  1 5,  v.  273. - -A  river 

of  Sarmatia  falling  into  the  Palus  Maeotis. - 

Another  in  Paphlagonia,  near  Heraclea.  Ovid.  4, 

er  Pont.  el.  1,  v.  47. - Another  in  Assyria. 

- Another  in  Armenia,  falling  into  the  Euxine 

near  the  Phasis.  Virg.  G.  4.  v.  367. — One  of 
the  friends  of  AEneas,  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 

JEn.  9,  v.  545. - A  youth  beloved  by  Alcaeus. 

Horat.  1,  od.  32. - A  town  of  Crete. 

Lyde,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Antimachus,  &c. 
Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  5. - A  woman  in  Domi- 
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tian’s  reign,  who  pretended  she  could  reuxw# 
barrenness  by  medicines.  Juv.  2,  v.  141. 

Lydia,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  boundaries  were  different  at  different 
times.  It  was  at  first  bounded  by  Mysia  Ma¬ 
jor,  Caria,  Phrygia  Major,  and  Ionia  ;  but  in 
its  more  flourishing  times,  it  contained  the  whole 
country  which  lies  between  the  Halys  and  the 
ZEgean  sea.  It  was  anciently  called  Maeonia, 
and  received  the  name  of  Lydia  from  Lydus, 
one  of  its  kings.  It  was  governed  by  monarclis 
who,  after  the  fabulous  ages,  reigned  for  249 
years,  in  the  following  order  Ardysus  began  to 
reign  797  B.  C. ;  Alyattes,  7  61 ;  Meles,  747; 
Caridaules,  735;  Gyges,  718;  Ardysus  2d, 
680;  Sadyattes,  631  ;  Alyattes  2d,  619;  and 
Croesus  562,  who  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  B. 
C.  548,  when  the  kingdom  became  a  province 
of  the  Persian  empire.  There  were  three  diffe¬ 
rent  races  that  reigned  in  Lydia,  the  Atyadae, 
Heraclidae,  and  Mermnadae.  The  history  of  the 
first  is  obscure  and  fabulous ;  the  Heraclidae 
began  to  reign  about  the  Irojan  war,  and  the 
crown  remained  in  their  family  for  about  505 
years,  and  wa9  always  transmitted  from  father 
to  son.  Camiauies  was  the  last  of  the  Heia- 
clidae ,  and  Gvges  the  first,  and  Croesus  the 
last,  of  the  Mermnadae.  The  Lydians  were 
great  warriors  in  the  reign  of  the  Mermnadae. 
They  invented  the  art  of  coining  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  and  were  the  first  who  exhibited  public 
sports,  &c.  Hcrodot.  1,  &c. — Strab.  2,  5,  &  13. 
— Mela,  1,  c.  2. — PUn.  3,  c.  5. —  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

—  Diod.  4. — Justin.  13,  c.  4. - A  mistress  of 

Horace,  &c.  1,  Od.  8. 

Lydias,  a  river  of  Macedonia. 

LYdius,  an  epithet  applied  to  tlieTyber,  be¬ 
cause  it  parsed  near  Etruria,  whose  inhabitants 
were  originally  a  Lydian  colony.  Virg.  JEn.  2, 
v.  781. 1.  8,  v.  479. 

Lydus,  a  son  of  Atys  and  Callithea,  king 
of  Maionia,  which  from  him  received  the  name 
of  Lydia.  Herodot.  7,  c.74. - An  eunuch,  &c. 

Lygdaiuis  or  Lygdamus,  a  man  who  made 
himself  absolute  at  Naxos.  Polytm. - A  ge¬ 

neral  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  passed  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  took  Sardis  in  the  reign  of  Ardyes, 
king  of  Lydia.  Callim. - An  athlete  of  Syra¬ 

cuse,  the  father  of  Artemisia,  the  celebrated 
queen  of  Halicarnassus.  Herodot.  7,  c.  99. 

- A  servant  of  the  poet  Propertius,  or  of  hi9 

mistress  Cynthia. 

Lygii,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de  Germ . 
42. 

Lygus.  Vid.  Lygus. 

Lymax,  ariver  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  41. 

LymIre,  a  town  of  Lycia.  Ovid.  Met.  fab, 
12. 

LyncIdes  a  man  at  the  court  of  Cepheus. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  12. 

Lyncestje,  a  people  of  Macedonia  con¬ 
nected  with  the  royal  family.  Justin.  11,  c* 

2,  &c. 

Lyncestes,  a  son  of  Amyntas,  in  the  army 
of  Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  7,  Sea. 

Lynoestius,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  whose 
waters  are  of  an  intoxicating  quality.  Ovid.  Meu 
17,  v.  329. 
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Lvwcfcirs,  son  of  Aphareus,  was  among  the 
hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  so  sharp  sighted,  that  he 
could  see  through  the  earth,  and  distinguish 
objects  at  the  distance  of  above  nine  miles.  He 
stole  some  oxen  with  his  brother  Idas,  and  they 
were  both  killed  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when 
they  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with 
the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  Apoilod.  1  &  3. — 
Hygin .  fab. — Paus.  4,  c.  2. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v, 

303. — Apollon.  Arg.  1. - A  son  of  Egyptus, 

who  married  Hypermnestra,  the  daughter  of  Da- 
naus.  His  life  was  spared  by  the  love  and  hu¬ 
manity  of  his  wife,  [  Vid .  Danaides ]  and  he  made 
war  against  his  father-in-law,  dethroned  him, 
and  seized  his  crown.  Some  say  that  Lynceus 
was  reconciled  to  Danaus,  and  that  he  succeded 
him  after  his  death,  and  reigned  forty-one  years. 
Apoilod.  2,  c.  1. — Paus.  2,  c.  19.— Ovid.  Heroid. 

14. - One  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas  killed 

by  Tumus.  Virg.  2£n.  9,  v.  768. 

Lyncus,  Lynceus,  or  Lynx,  a  cruel  king  of 
Scythia,  or  according  to  others,  of  Sicily.  He 
received,  with  feigned  hospitality,  Triptolemus, 
whom  Ceres  had  sent  all  over  the  world  to 
teach  mankind  agriculture  ;  and  as  he  was  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  commission,  he  resolved  to  murder 
this  favourite  of  the  gods  in  his  sleep.  As  he 
was  going  to  give  the  deadly  blow  to  Triptole¬ 
mus,  he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  lynx,  an 
animal  which  is  the  emblem  of  perfidy  and  of 
ingratitude.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  650. 

Lyndus,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

Lyrcje,  a  people  of  Scythia  who  live  upon 
hunting. 

Lyrcaojs,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.  T  id.  Ly- 
caeus. - A  fountain.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  71 1. 

LYRCEA.atown  of  Peloponnesus,  formerly 
called  Lyncea.  Paus.  2,  c.  35. 

Lycus,  a  king  of  Caunus  in  Caria,  &c.  Par- 
then. 

Lyrnessus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  the  native  coun¬ 
try  of  Briseis.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Achilles  and  the  Greeks.  Homer.  II. — Ovid. 
Heroid.  3,  v.  5. 

Lysander,  a  celebrated  general  of  Sparta, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
drew  Ephesus  from  the  interest  of  Athens,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  Cyrus  the  younger.  He 
gave  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet  consisting  of 
120  ships,  at  iEgospotamos,  and  destroyed  it 
all  except  three  ships,  with  which  the  enemy’s 
general  fled  to  Evagorus,  king  of  Cyprus.  In 
this  celebrated  battle,  which  happened  405 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Athenians 
lost  3000  men,  and  with  them  their  empire  and 
influence  among  the  neighbouring  states.  Ly¬ 
sander  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  his 
victory  ;  and  the  following  year,  Athens,  worn 
out  by  a  long  war  of  27  years,  and  discouraged 
by  its  misfortunes,  gave  itself  up  to  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  and  consented  to  destroy  the  Pi¬ 
raeus,  to  deliver  all  its  ships  except  twelve,  to 
recall  all  those  that  had  been  banished,  and  in 
short  to  be  submissive  in  every  degree  to  the 
power  of  Lacedaemon.  Besides  these  humili- 
mting  conditions,  the  government  of  Athens  was 
totally  changed,  and  thirty  tyrants  were  set 


over  it  by  Lysander.  This  glorious  success, 
and  the  honour  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesian  war,  increased  the  pride  of  Lysan¬ 
der.  He  had  already  began  to  pave  his  way  to 
universal  power,  by  establishing  aristocracy  in 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and  now  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  the  crown  of  Sparta  elective. 
In  the  pursuit  of  his  ambition,  he  used  pru¬ 
dence  and  artifice  ;  and  as  he  could  not  easily 
abolish  a  form  of  government  which  ages  and 
popularity  had  confirmed,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  the  gods.  His  attempt,  however, 
to  corrupt  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and 
Jupiter  Ammon,  proved  ineffectual,  and  he  was 
even  accused  of  using  bribes  by  the  priests  of 
the  Libyan  temple.  The  sudden  declaration  of 
war  against  the  Thebans,  saved  him  from  the 
accusations  of  his  adversaries,  and  he  was  sent, 
together  with  Pausanius,  against  the  enemy. 
The  plan  of  Lis  military  operations  was  disco¬ 
vered,  and  the  Haliartians,  whose  ruin  he  se¬ 
cretly  meditated,  attacked  him  unexpectedly, 
and  he  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  394  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  His  body  was  recovered  by  his 
colleague  Pausanius,  and  honoured  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  funeral.  Lysander  has  been  com¬ 
mended  for  his  bravery,  but  his  ambition  de¬ 
serves  the  severest  censure,  and  his  cruelty 
and  his  duplicity  have  greatly  stained  his  cha¬ 
racter.  He  was  arrogant  and  vain  in  his  public 
as  well  as  private  conduct,  and  he  received  and 
heard  with  the  greatest  avidity  the  hymns 
which  his  courtiers  and  flatterers  sung  to  his 
honour.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  his  pomp,  his 
ambition,"  and  intrigues,  he  died  extremely 
poor,  and  his  daughters  were  rejected  by  two 
opulent  citizens  of  Sparta,  to  whom  tl^gy  had 
been  betrothed  during  he  life  of  tlieiv  father.  This 
behaviour  of  the  lovers  was  severely  punished 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  protected  from 
injury  the  children  of  a  man  whom  they  hated 
for  his  sacrilege,  his  contempt  of  religion,  and 
his  perfidy.  The  father  of  Lysander,  whose 
name  was  Aristoclites,  or  Aristocrates,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  Hercules,  though  not  one  of  the 
race  of  the  Heraclidae.  Plut.  et  C.  Nep.  in  vita. 

— Diod.  13. - One  of  the  Ephori  in  the  reign  of 

Agis,  &c.  Plut. - A  grandson  of  the  great 

Lysander.  Paus. 

Lysandra,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
who  married  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysima- 
chus.  She  was  persecuted  by  Arsinoe,  and 
fled  to  Seleucus  for  protection.  Paus.  1,  c.  9,  &c. 

Lysaniax,  a  man  made  king  of  Ituraea  by 
Antony,  &.C. 

Lyse,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  Apoilod. 

LysiAdes,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Pheedrus  the 
philosopher,  & c.  Cic.  Philip.  5. - An  Athe¬ 
nian  arclion. - A  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  who 

died  B.  C.  226.  Plut. 

Lysianassa,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apoilod. 

1,  c.  2. - A  daughter  of  Epaplius,  mother  of 

Busiris.  Id.  2,  c.  5. 

Lysias,  a  celebrated  orator,  sou  ofCephalue, 
a  native  of  Syracuse.  His  father  left  Sicily  and. 
went  to  Athens,  where  Lysias  was  born,  and 
carefully  educated.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he 
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accompanied  the  colony  which  the  Athenians 
sent  to  Thurium,  and  after  a  long  residence 
thzie,  lie  returned  home  in  his  47th  year.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  correctness,  and  purity  of  his  orations, 
of  which  he  wrote  no  less  than  425  according 
to  Plutarch,  though  the  number  may  with  more 
probability  be  reduced  to  230.  Of  these  34 
are  extant,  the  best  editions  of  which  are  that 
of  Taylor,  8vo.  Cantab.  1740,  and  that  of  Auger, 
2vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1783.  He  died  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age,  378  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Plut.de  Chat. — Cic.  de  Brut.  Orat. — Quin- 

til.  3,  &c. —  Diog.  2. - An  Athenian  general, 

&C.- - A  town  of  Phrygia.  Strab.- - A  ty¬ 

rant  of  Tarsus,  B,  C.  267. 

Lysicles,  an  Athenian  sent  into  Boeotia  to 
stop  the  conquest  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He 
was  conquered  at  Chasronaia,  and  sentenced  to 
death  for  his  ill  conduct  there. 

LysidIce,  a  daughter  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podamia,  who  married  Mastor,  the  son  of  Per¬ 
seus  and  Andromeda.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4.—  Pans. 

8,  c.  14. - A  daughter  of  Tliespius.  Apol - 

lod. 

Lysimache,  a  daughter  of  Abas,  the  son  of 

Melampus.  Apollod.  1^,  c.  9. - A  daughter  of 

Priam.  Id.  3,  c.  12. 

Lysimachia,  a  city  on  the  Thracian  Cherso- 

nesus.  Pans.  1,  c.  9. - A  town  of  ^Etolia, 

built  by  Lysimachus.  Strab.  7  &  10. - An¬ 

other  in  AT-olia.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Lysimachus,  a  son  of  Agatliocles,  who  was 
among  the  generals  of  Alexander.  After  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  he  made  himself  master 
of  part  of  Thrace,  where  he  built  a  town  which 
he  called  Lysimachia.  He  sided  with  Cassan- 
der  and  Seleucus  against  Antiochus  and  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  fought  with  them  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Ipsus.  He  afterwards  seized  Mace¬ 
donia,  after  expelling  Pyrrhus  from  the  throne, 
B.  C.  286  ;  but  his  cruelty  rendered  him  odious, 
and  the  murder  of  his  son  Agathocles  so  of¬ 
fended  his  subjects,  that  the  most  opulent  and 
powerful  revolted  from  him,  and  abandoned  the 
kingdom.  He  pursued  them  to  Asia,  and  de¬ 
clared  war  against  Seleucus,  who  had  given 
them  a  kind  reception.  He  was  killed  in  a 
bloody  battle,  281  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  body  was  found  in 
the  heaps  of  slain  only  by  the  fidelity  of  a  little 
dog,  who  had  carefully  watched  near  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  love  and  respect  of  Lysimachus 
for  his  learned  master  Callistlienes,  proved 
nearly  fatal  to  him.  He,  as  Justin  mentions, 
was  thrown  into  the  den  of  a  hungry  lion,  by 
order  of  Alexander,  for  having  given  Callis- 
thenes  poison,  to  save  his  life  from  ignominy 
and  insult ;  and  when  the  furious  animal  daited 
upon  him,  he  wrapped  his  hand  in  his  mantle, 
and  boldly  thrust  it  into  the  lion’s  mouth,  and 
by  twisting  his  tongue,  killed  an  adversary  that 
was  ready  to  devour  him.  This  act  of  courage 
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in  bis  self-defence,  recommended  him  greatly  tc 
Alexander.  He  was  pardoned,  and  ever  after 
esteemed  by  the  monarch.  Justin.  15,  c.  3,  &c.-~ 

Diod.  19,  Sic.  Puus.  1,  c.  10. - Acarnanian, 

preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great.  He  used  to 
call  himself  Phenix,  his  pupil  Achilles,  and 

Philip  Peleus.  Pint,  in  Alex. - An  historian 

of  Alexandria. - A  son  of  Aristides,  reward 

ed  by  the  Athenians  on  account  of  the  virtue  ot 

his  father. - A  chief  priest  among  the  Jews, 

about  204  years  before  Christ,  &c.  Josephus. 

- A  physician  greatly  attached  to  the  notions 

of  Hippocrates. - A  governor  of  Heraclea  in 

Pontus,  &cc. 

Lysimelia,  a  marsh  of  Sicily  near  Syra¬ 
cuse.  J 

Lysinoe,  a  city  of  Asia  near  Pamphylia.  Liv 
38,  c.  15. 

Lysippe,  a  daughter  of  Proetus.  Vid.  Proe- 
tides.  A  daughter  of  Thespius. 

Lysippus,  a  famous  statuary  of  Sycion  lie 
was  originally  a  whitesmith,  and  afterwards 
applied  himself  to  painting,  till  his  talents  and 
inclination  taught  him  that  he  was  born  to  excel 
in  sculpture.  He  flourished  about  325  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  age  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great.  The  monarch  was  so  partial  to 
the  artist,  that  he  forbad  any  sculptor  but  Ly¬ 
sippus  to  make  his  statue.  Lysippus  excelled 
in  expressing  the  hair,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
made  the  head  of  the  statues  less  large,  and  the 
body  smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might  appear 
taller.  This  was  observed  by  one  of  Lis  friends, 
and  the  artist  gave  for  answer,  that  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  represented  men  in  their  natural 
form,  but  that  he  represented  them  as  they  ap¬ 
peared.  Lysippus  made  no  less  than  600  statues, 
the  most  admired  of  which  were  those  of  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  one  of  A  pollo  Tarentum,  40  cubits  high ; 
one  of  a  man  coming  out  of  a  bath,  with  which 
Agrippa  adorned  his  baths;  one  of  Socrates; 
and  those  of  the  25  horsemen  who  were  drowned 
in  the  Granicus.  These  were  so  valued,  that  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  they  were  bought  for 
their  weight  in  gold.  Pint,  in  Alex.~Cic.  in 
Brut,  ad  Her . — Paterc.  1,  c.  11. — Herat.  2,  ep. 

1>  v.  240. - A  comic  poet. - A  general  of 

the  Achaean  league. 

Lysis,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  preceptor 
to  Epaminondas.  He  flourished  about  388 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the  golden  verses 
which  are  attributed  to  Pythagoras.  C.  Nep.  in 
Epam.  2. 

Lysistratus,  an  Athenian  parasite. - A 

brother  of  Lysippus.  He  was  the  first  artist 
who  ever  made  a  statue  with  wax.  Plin.  34, 
c.  8. 1.  35,  c.  12. 

Lysithous,  a  son  of  Priam.  Apollod. 

Lyso,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  &c. 

Lyt^a,  a  daughter  of  Hyacinthua.  Apollod. 
Lyzanias,  a  king  of  Ckalcia,  &c» 


MACjE,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  Mela,  3, 
c.  8. 

Macau,  a  son  of  Criasius,  or  Crinacus,  the 
first  Greek  who  led  a  colony  to  Lesbos.  His  four 
sons  took  possession  of  the  four  neighbouring 
islands,  Chios,  Samos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  which 
were  called  the  seats  of  the  Macares,  or  the 
blessed  ( fiaicap ,  beatus.)  Dionys.  Hal.  1. — 
Diod.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Macareus,  an  ancient  historian. - A  son 

of  ASolus,  who  dtbauched  his  sister  Canace, 
and  had  a  son  by  her.  The  father  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  incest.  He  ordered  the  child  to 
be  exposed,  and  sent  a  sword  to  his  daughter 
and  commanded  her  to  destroy  herself.  Maca¬ 
reus  fled  to  Delphi,  where  he  became  priest  of 

Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  Heroid.  11,  in  lb.  563. - 

One  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  He  was  left 
at  Caieca  in  Italy,  where  ABneas  found  him. 

Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  159. - A  son  of  Lycaon. 

Apollod.  3,  c.  8. —  Pans.  8,  c.  3. 

Mac  aria,  a  daughter  of  Hercules  and  Deja- 
nira.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurystheus 
made  war  against  the  Heraclidse,  whom  the 
Athenians  supported,  and  the  oracle  declared, 
that  the  descendants  of  Hercules  should  obtain 
the  victory,  if  any  one  of  them  devoted  himself 
to  death.  This  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  Ma- 
caria,  and  the  Athenians  obtained  a  victory. — 
Great  honours  were  paid  to  the  patriotic  Maca- 
ria,  and  a  fountain  of  Marathon  was  called  by 
her  name.  Pam.  1,  c.  32. 

MacAris,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 
Macednus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  Apollod. 
MacEdo,  a  son  of  Osiris.  He  had  a  share 
in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  his 
father.  He  was  represented  clothed  in  a  wolfs 
skin,  for  which  reason  the  Egyptians  held  that 
animal  in  great  veneration.  Diod.  1. — Plut.  in 

Isid.  Os. - A  man  who  gave  his  name  to 

Macedonia.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  same 
as  the  son  or  general  of  Osiris. 

Macedonia,  a  celebrated  comtry,  situated 
between  Thrace,  Epirus,  and  Greece.  Its  bound¬ 
aries  have  been  different  at  different  periods. — 
Philip  increased  it  by  the  conquest  of  Thessaly 
and  of  part  of  Thrace.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
contained  no  less  than  150  different  nations. 
The  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  first  founded  B. 
C.  814,  by  Caranus,  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
and  a  native  of  Argos,  continued  in  existence 
646  years,  till  the  battle  of  Pydna.  The  family 
of  Caranus  remained  in  possession  of  the  crown 
until  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
began  to  reign  in  the  following  order :  Cara¬ 
nus,  after  a  reign  of  28  years,  was  succeeded 
by  Coenus,  who  ascended  the  throne  786,  B.  C.; 
Thurimas,  774  ;  Perdicca3,  729;  Argaeus,  678  ; 
Philip,  640;  Airopas,  602  ;  Alcetas  or  Alec- 
tas,  576  ;  Amyntas,  547  ;  Alexander,  497  ; 
Perdiccas,  454 ;  Archelaus,  413 ;  Amyntas, 
399 ;  Tausanias,  398 ;  Amyntas  2d,  397  ;  Ar- 
naeus  the  tyrant,  390  ;  Amyntas  restored,  390  ; 
Alexander  2d,  371 ;  Ptolemy  Alorites,  370  ; 
Perdiccas  3d,  366  ;  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas, 
360;  Alexander  the  Great,  336 ;  Philip  Ari- 
daeus  323 ;  Cassander,  316 ;  Antipater  and 
Alexander,  298 ;  Demetrius  king  of  Asia,  294 ; 
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Pyrrhus,  287;  Lysimadms,  286  ;  Ptolemy  Ce, 
raunus,  280  ;  Meleater,  two  months ;  Antipater 
the  Etesian,  45  days  ;  Antigonus  Gonatas,  277; 
Demetrius,  243;  Antigonus  Doson,  232;'  Phi¬ 
lip,  221  ;  Perseus,  179  ;  conquered  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  168,  B.  C.  at  Pydna.  Macedonia  haa 
been  severally  called  Ammonia,  Mygdonia,  P*o- 
nia,  Edonia,  iEmathia,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of 
Macedonia  were  naturally  warlike  ;  and  though 
in  the  infancy  of  their  empire  they  were  little 
known  beyond  the  borders  of  their  country,  yet 
they  signalised  themselves  greatly  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  and  added  the  kingdom  of  Asia  to 
their  European  dominions  by  the  valour  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  or  body  of 
soldiers,  was  always  held  in  the  highest  repute, 
and  it  resisted  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
bravest  and  most  courageous  enemies.  Liv.  44. 
—Justin.  6,  c.  9.  1.  7,  c.  1,  &cc.—Strab.  7.— Mela, 
1,  c.  3,  &c. — Plin.  c.  4,  10,  &c. — Curt.  3  &  4. 
—  Paus.  8,  c.  7. 

Macedonicum  Bellum,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Romans  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
some  few  months  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.  C.  200.  The  cause  of  this  war  originated 
in  the  hostilities  which  Philip  had  exercised 
against  the  Achaeans,  the  friends  and  allies  of 
Rome.  The  consul  Flamininus  had  the  care  of 
this  war,  and  he  conquered  Philip  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Epirus,  and  afterwards  in  Thessaly. 
The  Macedonian  fleets  were  also  defeated ; 
Euboea  was  taken ;  and  Philip,  after  continual 
losses,  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  him 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war.  The  ambition 
and  cruelty  of  Perseus,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Philip,  soon  irritated  the  Romans.  Another 
war  was  undertaken,  in  which  the  Romans 
suffered  two  defeats.  This,  however,  did  not 
discourage  them,  Paulus  AEmilius  was  chosen 
consul  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  war.  He  came  to 
a  general  engagement  near  the  city  of  Pydna. 
The  victory  sided  with  the  Romans,  and 
20,000  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers  were  left  on 
the  field  of  battle.  This  decisive  blow  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  which  had  already  continued 
for  three  years,  168  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Perseus  and  his  sons  Philip  and  Alex¬ 
ander  were  taken  prisoners,  and  carritd  to 
Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
About  fifteen  years  after,  new  seditions  were 
raised  in  Macedonia,  and  the  false  pretensions 
of  Andriscus,  wrho  called  himself  the  son  of 
Perseus,  obliged  the  Romans  to  send  an  army 
to  quell  the  commotions.  Andriscus  at  first 
obtained  many  considerable  advantages  over 
the  Roman  forces,  till  at  last  he  was  conquered 
and  delivered  to  the  consul  Metellus,  who 
carried  him  to  Rome.  After  these  commotions, 
which  are  sometimes  called  the  third  Mace¬ 
donian  war,  Macedonia  was  finally  reduced 
into  a  Roman  province,  and  governed  by  a 
regular  proconsul,  about  148  years  before  tho 
Christian  era. 

Macedonicus,  a  surname  given  to  Metellus, 
from  his  conquests  iu  Macedonia.  It  was 
also  given  to  such  as  had  obtained  any  victory 
in  that  province. 
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Macblla,  a  town  of  Sicily,  taken  by  the 
consul  Duillius.  Liv.  26,  c.  21. 

Macer  Emilies,  a  Latin  poet  of  Verona, 
who  died  B.  C.  16.  He  wrote  some  poems 
upon  serpents,  plants,  and  birds,  mentioned  by 
Ovid.  He  also  composed  a  poem  upon  the 
ruins  of  Troy,  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to 
Homer’s  Iliad.  His  compositions  are  now  lost. 
Ovid.  Trist.  4,  el.  10,  v.  44-  ex  Pont.  2,  ep.  10. 
— Quintil.  10,  c.  1, - L.  Claudius,  a  pro¬ 

praetor  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Galba. 

Mach /era,  a  river  of  Africa. - —A  common 

crier  at  Rome.  Juv.  7,  v.  9. 

MachanIdas,  a  man  who  made  himself 
absolute  at  Sparta.  He  was  killed  by  Philo- 
poemen,  after  being  defeated  at  Mantinea,  B.  C. 
208.  Nabis  succeeded  him.  Pint, 

Mach  Aon,  a  celebrated  physician,  son  of 
Esculapius  and  brother  to  Podalirus.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Trica,  Itfiome,  and  Chchalia.  According  to 
some  he  was  king  of  Messenia.  He  was  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Greeks ;  he  healed  the  wounds 
which  they  received  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  one  of  those  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  killed 
before  Troy  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephus. 
He  received  divine  honours  after  death,  and 
had  a  temple  in  Messenia.  Homer.  II.  2,  &c. 
— Ovid,  ex  Pmit.  3,  ep.  4.  Quint.  Smyr.  6,  v. 
409, —  Virg.  j£n.  2,  v.  426  &  263. 

M  a  c  r  a  , a ri ver  flo win g  from  the  A pennines,  and 
dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria.  Lucan.  2,  v.  426, 

Macri  campi,  a  plain  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  near 
the  river  Gabellus,  Liv.  41,  c.  18.  1.  43,  c, 

12. - —A  plain  near  Mutiua  bears  the  same 

name.  Col.  7,  c.  2. 

Macrianus,  Titus  Fulvius  Julius,  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  of  obscure  birth,  who,  from  a  private 
soldier,  rose  to  the  highest  command  in  the 
army,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  when 
Valerian  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  A.  D.  260.  His  liberality  supported  his 
usurpation:  his  two  sons  Macrianus  and 
Quietus  were  invested  with  the  imperial  pur¬ 
ple,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  were  severally 
defeated  either  by  the  emperors  or  their  ge¬ 
nerals.  When  he  had  supported  his  dignity 
for  a  year  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world, 
Macrianus  marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush 
Gallienus,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor. 
He  was  defeated  in  Illyricum  by  the  lieutenant 
of  Gallienus,  and  put  to  death  with  his  son,  at 
his  own  expressive  request,  A.  D.  262. 

Macrinus,  M.  Opilius  Severus,  a  native  of 
Africa,  who  rose  from  the  most  ignominious 
condition  to  the  rank  of  prefect  of  the  prae¬ 
torian  guards,  and  at  last  of  emperor,  after  the 
death  of  Caracalla,  whom  he  inhumanly  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  his  ambition,  A.D.  217.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  popular ;  the  abolition  of  the 
taxes,  and  an  affable  and  complaisant  behaviour, 
endeared  him  to  his  subjects.  These  promis- 
ing  appearances  did  not  long  continue,  and  the 
timidity  which  Macrinus  betrayed  in  buying 
the  peace  of  the  Persians  by  a  large  sum  of 
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money,  soon  rendered  him  odious;  and  whiter 
he  affected  to  imitate  the  virtuous  Aurelius, 
without  possessing  the  good  qualities  of  his 
heart,  he  became  contemptible  aud  insignifi¬ 
cant.  This  affectation  irritated  the  minds  of 
the  populace,  and  when  severe  punishments 
had  been  inflicted  on  some  of  the  disorderly 
soldiers,  the  whole  army  mutinied ;  and  their 
tumult  was  increased  by  their  consciousness  of 
their  powers  and  numbers,  which  Macrinus  had 
the  imprudence  to  betray,  by  keeping  almost 
all  the  military  force  of  Rome  encamped  to¬ 
gether  in  the  plains  of  Syria.  Heliogabalus 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  Macrinus  at¬ 
tempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight.  He  was, 
however,  seized  in  Cappadocia,  and  his  head 
was  cut  off  and  sent  to  his  successor,  June  7th, 
A.D.  218.  Macrinus  reigned  about  2  months 
and  3  days.  His  son  called  Diadumenianus, 
shared  his  father’s  fate.  A  friend  of  the  poet 
Perseus,  to  whom  his  second  satire  is  inscribed. 

Macro,  a  faivourite  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
celebrated  for  his  intrigues,  perfidy,  and  cruelty. 
He  destroyed  Sejanus,  and  raised  himself  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  unfortunate  favourite.  He 
was  accessary  to  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  and 
conciliated  the  good  opiuion  of  Caligula,  by 
prostituting  to  him  his  own  wife  called  Ennia. 
He  soon  after  became  unpopular,  and  was 
obliged  by  Caligula  to  kill  himself  together  with 
his  wife,  A.  D.  38. 

MacrObii,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  celebrated 
for  their  justice  and  the  innocence  of  their 
manners.  They  generally  lived  to  their  120th 
year;  and,  indeed,  from  their  longevity  they 
have  obtained  their  name  (pcticpoQ  fiioq,  lung 
life )  to  distinguish  them  more  particularly  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  .Ethiopia.  Herodot.  3, 
c.  17. — Mela,  3,  c.  9, — Plin.  7,  c.  48. —  Val. 
Mar.  8,  c.  3. 

Macrobius,  a  Latin  writer  who  died  A.  I) 
415.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  chamberlain 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  but  this  appears 
groundless,  when  we  observe  that  Macrobius 
was  a  follower  of  paganism,  and  that  none 
were  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  emperor, 
or  to  the  enjoyment  of  high  stations  except 
such  as  were  of  the  Christian  religion.  Ma¬ 
crobius  has  rendered  himself  famous  for  a  com¬ 
position  called  Satui'mlia,  a  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection  of  antiquities  and  criticisms  supposed 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  conversation  of 
some  of  the  learned  Romans  during  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Saturnalia,  This  was  written 
for  the  use  of  his  son,  and  the  bad  latinity 
which  the  author  has  often  introduced,  proves 
that  he  was  not  born  in  a  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  where  the  Latin  tongue  was  spoken, 
as  he  himself  candidly  confesses.  The  Satur¬ 
nalia  are  useful  for  the  learned  reflections  they 
contain,  and  particularly  for  some  curious  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  two  greatest  epic  poets  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  Besides  this,  Macrobius  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Cicero’s  somnium  Scipionis  which  is 
likewise  composed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
author’s  son,  and  dedicated  to  him.  The  best 
editions  are  that  of  Gronovius,  8vo,  L.  Bat* 
1670,  and  that  of  Lips.  8vo.  1777. 
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WAcaocHiw,  a  Greek  name  of  Artaxerxes, 
(Jie  BAme  as  Lon ^i manus.  I  his  surname  arises 
from  his  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other. 
C.  Nep.  in  Reg. 

Machines,  a  nation  of  Pontus,  ou  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Colchis  and  Armenia.  Flucc.  5,  v. 
152. — Herodot. 

Mactorium,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

MaculOnus,  a  rich  and  penurious  Roman, 
&c.  Juv.  7,  v.  40. 

Madaur  a,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Numidia 
and  Gretulia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Madaurenses.  It  was  the  native  place 
of  Apuleius.  Apul .  Met.  11. 

Madetes,  a  general  of  Darius,  who  bravely 
defended  a  place  against  Alexander.  The  con¬ 
queror  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  though 
thirty  orators  pleaded  for  his  life.  Sysigambis 
prevailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alexander, 
and  Madetes  was  pardoned.  Curt.  5,  c.  o. 

Madyes,  a  Scythian  prince  who  pursued  the 
Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  conquered  Cyaxares, 
B.  C.  623.  He  held  for  some  time  the  supreme 
power  of  Asia  Minor.  Herodot.  8,  c.  103. 

Madestes,  a  town  of  Thrace. 

Mjeander,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  fethys. 
-A  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising 


near  Celseme,  and  flowing  through  Caria  and 
Ionia  into  the  iEgean  sea,  between  Miletus  and 
Priene,  after  it  has  been  increased  by  the  waters 
of  the  Marsyas,  Lycus,  Eudon,  Lethaeus,  &c. 
It  id  celebrated  among  the  poets  for  its  wind¬ 
ings,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  600,  and 
from  which  all  obliquities  have  received  the 
name  of  Maeanders.  It  forms  in  its  course, 
according  to  the  observations  of  some  travellers, 
the  Greek  letters  t  l  l  -  &  w,  and  from  its 
windings  Daedalus  had  the  first  idea  of  his 
famous  labyrinth.  Ovid  Met.  8,  v,  145,  &c.  f  irg. 
JEn.  5,  v.  254. — Lucan.  3  &  6.— Homer.  U.  2. 
— Herodot ,  2,  c.  29.— Strab.  12,  &c .—Mela,  1, 
c,  17. 

MiEANDRiA,  a  city  of  Epirus. 

Maecenas.  Vid.  Mecaenas. 

MjEdi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  near  Rhodope. 
Liv.  26,  c.  25. 

Melius,  a  Roman,  thrown  down  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  for  aspiring  to  tyranny  at  Rome, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic. 

MjEmacteria,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter 
at  Athens  in  the  winter  month  Maemacterion. 
The  god  surnamed  Maemactes,  was  entreated 
to  send  mild  and  temperate  weather,  as  he 
presided  over  the  seasons,  and  was  the  god  of 
the  air. 

Maenades,  a  name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or 
priestesses  of  Bacchus.  The  word  is  derived 
from  fiaivofiai,  to  be  furious,  because  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  festivals,  their  gestures  and  ac¬ 
tions  were  those  of  mad  women.  Ovid.  fust. 
4,  v.  458. 

Mjenala,  a  town  of  Spain. 

MjenAlus,  (plur.  Maenala)  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly 
frequented  by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name 
from  Maenalus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  It  was  co¬ 
vered  with  pine  trees,  whose  echo  and  shade 
hove  been  greatly  celebrated  by  all  the  ancien . 
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poets,  Ovid.  Met •  1,  v=  216—  Virg.  G.  1,  v 
17.  Ed.  8,  v.  24.— Paus  8,  c.  3. — Strab.  8. — - 

Mela,  2,  c.  3. - A  town  of  Arcadia. - A 

son  of  Lycaon.  -■■The  father  of  Atalanta. 

Mjenius,  a  Roman  consul. - A  dictator 

accused  and  honourably  acquitted,  &c.  —A 
spendthrift  at  Rome.  Hoi'at.  1,  ep.  15,  v.  26. 

Mjenon,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  B.  C.  285. 

M&5nia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  the  same 
as  Lydia.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  only  part 
of  Lydia  was  known  by  the  name  of  Maeonia, 
that  is,  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Tmolus,  and 
the  country  watered  by  the  Pactolus.  Ihe  rest 
on  the  sea  coast  was  called  Lydia.  Strab.  12.— 
Ovid.  Met. 

MeOnIde,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
because  Homer  their  greatest  and  worthiest  fa¬ 
vourite  was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Maeonia 

MaeOnIdes,  a  surname  of  Homer,  because, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  he 
was  born  in  Maeonia,  or  because  his  father’s 
name  was  Maeon.  Ovid. 

Maeonis,  an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale  as 
queen  of  Lydia  or  Maeonia.  Ovid. 

Mjeotae,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 

MaeOtis  palus,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of 
the  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  north 
of  the  Euxine,  to  which  it  communicates  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  now  called  the  sea  of 
Azoph  or  Zabaok.  It  was  worshipped  as  a 
deity  by  the  Massagetae.  It  extends  about 
390  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is 
about  600  miles  in  circumference.  Strab. — 
Mela,  1,  c.  1,  &c. — Justin.  2,  c.  1. — Curt.  5,  c. 
4. — Lucan.  2,  &c. — Ovid.  Fast.  3,  el.  12. — Virg. 
JEn.  6,  v.  739. 

Mjesia  sylva,  a  wood  in  Etruria.  Liv.  1, 
c.  33. 

Maevia,  an  immodest  woman.  Juv.  1,  v.  22. 
M/EVius,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age,  who  made  himself  known  by  his 
illiberal  attacks  on  the  character  of  the  first 
writers  of  his  time,  as  well  as  by  his  affected 
compositions.  His  name  would  have  sunk  in 
oblivion  if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  his 
third  eclogue,  and  Horace  in  his  10th  epode. 

Magas,  a  king  of  Cyrene  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  He  reigned  50  years, 
and  died  B.  C.  257.  Poiytvn.  2. 

Magella,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

Magetae,  a  people  of  Africa. 

Magi,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern 
nations  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Persia. 
They  had  great  influence  in  the  political  as  well 
as  religious  affairs  of  the  state,  and  a  monarch 
seldom  ascended  the  throne  without  their  pre¬ 
vious  approbation.  Zoroaster  was  founder  of 
their  sect.  They  paid  particular  homage  to 
fire,  which  they  deemed  a  deity,  as  pure  in 
itself,  and  the  purifier  of  all  things.  In  their 
religious  tenets  they  had  two  principles,  one 
good,  source  of  every  thing  good,  and  the 
other  evil,  from  whence  sprung  all  manner  of 
ills.  Tbeir  professional  skill  in  the  mathe¬ 
matics  and  philosophy  rendered  everv  thing 
familiar  to  tnem,  and  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  the  word  Magi 
was  applied  to  all  learned  men,  and  in  process 
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of  time,  the  Magi,  from  their  experience  and 
pruie Btnon  were  confounded  with  the  magicians 
■who  impose  upon  the  superstitious  and  cre- 
oulous.  Hence  the  word  Magi  and  magicians 
became  synonymous  among  the  vulgar.  Smer- 
dis,  one  of  the  Magi,  usurped  the  crown  of 
x'ersia  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and  the 
traud  was  not  discovered  till  the  seven  noble 
■Persians  conspired  against  the  usurper,  and 
elected  Darius  king.  From  this  circumstance 
there  was  a  certain  day  on  which  none  of  the 
Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in  public,  as 
the  populace  had  the  privilege  of  murdering 
whomsoever  of  them  they  met.  Strab.—Cic.  de 
JJiv.  1. — Herudot.  3,  c.  62,  &c. 

Magi  us,  a  lieutenant  of  Piso,  &c. _ A 

man  in  the  interest  of  Pompey,  &c.  ' Paterc. I 

2 ,  C.  1  1  0 . 

Magna  Gracia,  a  part  of  Italy.  Vid. 
Gracia  Magna. 

Magna  Mater,  a  name  given  to  Cybele. 
Magnentius,  an  ambitious  Roman  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  cruelty  and  per- 
hdy.  He  conspired  against  the  life  of  Constans, 
and  murdered  him  in  his  bed.  This  cruelty 
was  highly  resented  by  Constantius;  and  the 
assassin,  unable  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  his 
antagonist,  murdered  his  own  mother  and  the 
rest  of  his  relations,  and  afterwards  killed  him¬ 
self  by  falling  upon  a  sword,  which  he  had 
l  ir,ust  a£amst  a  wall.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
followers  of  Christianity  who  ever  murdered 
ins  lawful  sovereign,  A.  D.  353. 

Magnes,  a  young  man  who  found  himself  ■ 
detained  by  the  iron  nails  which  were  under 
Ins  shoes  as  he  walked  ovef  a  stone  mine. 
Inis  was  no  other  than  the  magnet,  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  the  person  who  had  been 
Urst  sensible  of  its  power.  A  son  of  ^Eolus 
and  Anaretta,  who  married  Nais,  by  whom  he 

had  Pierus,  &c.  Apolbd .  1,  c.  7. - A  poet 

and  musician  of  Smyrna,  in  the  age  of  Gyges, 
king  of  Lydia.  36  * 

Magnesia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor  on  the 
laeander,  about  15  miles  from  Ephesus.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  death  of  Themistocles,  and 
lor  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  187  years 
efore  the  Christian  era,  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  The  forces  of 
Anuochus  amounted  to  70,000  men  according 
to  Appian,  or  70,000  foot  and  12,000  horse 
according  to  Livy,  which  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated  by  Floras  to  300,000  men  ;  the  Roman 

50ns.1?tfd  of  about  28  or  30,000  men, 

°f  which  were  employed  in  guarding  the 

The  ?ynans  lost  50>000  f°ot  and 
4000  horse,  and  the  Romans  only  300  killed 

with  25  horse.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Magnesra  in  Thessaly,  and  was  commonly 
called  Magnesia  ad  Mceandrum  to  distinguish  it 
rom  another  called  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  in 
Lydia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus.  This  last 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
liberius.  A  country  on  the  eastern  parts  of 
Akessaly,  at  the  south  of  Ossa.  It  was  some¬ 
times  called  Ammonia  and  Magnes  Campus. 

the  capital  was  also  called  Magnesia. _ —A 
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promontory  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly.  Uv.  37. 

— r  lor.  2. — Appian. 

Mago,  a  Carthaginian  general  sent  again*. 
Dionysius  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  obtained  a 
victory  and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered. 
In  a  battle  which  soon  after  followed  this 
treaty  of  peace,  Mago  was  killed.  His  son  of 
the  same  name  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  Carthaginian  army,  but  he  disgraced  him¬ 
self  by  flying  at  the  approach  of  Timoleon,  who 
md  come  to  assist  the  Syracusans.  He  was 
accused  in  the  Carthaginian  senate,  and  he 
prevented  by  suicide  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  justly  pronounced  against  him.  His 
body  was  hung  on  a  gibbet,  and  exposed  to 

public  ignominy. - A  brother  of  Annibal  the 

Creat.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cann®, 


and  was  deputed  by  his  brother  to  carry  to 
Carthage  the  news  of  the  celebrated  victory 
which  had  been  obtained  over  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies.  His  arrival  at  Carthage  was  sudden, 
and  more  powerfully  to  astonish  his  countrymen 
on  account  of  the  victory  of  Cannae,  he  emptied 
in  the  senate-house  the  three  bushels  of 
golden  rings  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Roman  knights  slain  in  battle.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  Spain  where  he  defeated  the  two 
kcipios,  and  was  himself,  in  another  engage¬ 
ment,  totally  ruined.  He  retired  to  the  Ba- 
leares  which  lie  conquered,  and  one  of  those 
cities  still  bears  his  name,  and  is  called  Portus 
Magoms,  Part.  Mahon.  After  this  he  landed 
m  Italy  with  an  army,  and  took  possession  ot 
part  of  Insubria.  He  was  defeated  in  a  battle 
by  Qumtilius  Varus,  and  died  of  a  mortal 
wound  203  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Uv.  30,  &c. — C.  Nep.  in  Ann.  8,  gives  a  very 
different  account  of  his  death,  and  says  he 
either  perished  in  a  shipwreck  or  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  servants.  Perhaps  Annibal  had 

two  brothers  of  that  name - A  Carthaginian 

more  known  by  his  writings  than  bv  his 
military  exploits.  He  wrote  28  volumes’' upon 
husbandry  ;  these  were  preserved  by  Scipio  at 
ie  taking  of  Carthage,  and  presented  to  the 
Roman  senate.  They  were  translated  into 
Latin,  though  Cato  had  already  written  so 
copiously  upon  the  subject,  and  the  Romans, 
as  it  lias  been  observed,  consulted  the  writings 
or  Mago  with  greater  earnestness  than  the 
books  of  the  Sibylline  verses.  Columella _ . 

Carthaginian  sent  by  hi3  countrymen  to 
assist  the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus  and  the  T»- 
rentines,  with  a  fleet  of  120  sail.  This  offer 

ttas  politely  refused  by  the  Roman  senate. 
val.  Max. 

Magon,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the 
Ganges.  Arrian. 

Magontiacum,  a  large  city  of  Germany 
lacit.4,  Hist.  15.  3 

Magus,  an  officer  of  Turnus,  killed  by 
^Lneas.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  522. 

Maherbal,  a  Carthaginian  who  was  at  the 
siege  of  Saguntum,  and  who  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  Annibal  at  the  battle  of  Cann*. 

Re  advisea  the  conqueror  immediately  to 
march  to  Rome,  but  Annibal  required  time 
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to  consider  on  so  bold  a  measure,  upon  which 
Maherbal  observed,  that  Annibal  knew  how 
to  conquer  but  not  how  to  make  a  proper  use 
of  victory. 

MaIa,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter. 
She  was  one  of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  lu¬ 
minous  of  the  seven  sisters.  Vid.  Pleiades. 

Apollad.  3,  c.  10. - Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  301. - 

A  surname  of  Cybele. 

Majestas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence.  Ovid. 
5,  Fast.  5,  c.  25. 

Majorianus,  Jul.  Valerius,  an  emperor 
of  the  western  Roman  empire,  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne,  A.  D.  457.  He  signalized 
himself  by  his  private  as  well  as  public  vir¬ 
tues.  He  was  massacred  after  a  reign  of  37 
years  by  one  of  his  generals,  who  envied  in  his 
master  the  character  of  an  active,  virtuous, 
and  humane  emperor. 

Majorca,  the  greatest  of  the  islands 
called  Baleares,  on  the  coast  of  Spain  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Strab. 

Mala  Fortuna,  the  goddess  of  evil 
fortune,  was  worshipped  among  the  Romans. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. 

Male  a,  a  promontory  of  Lesbos, - An¬ 

other  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  south  of  La¬ 
conia.  The  sea  is  so  rough  and  boisterous  there, 
that  the  dangers  which  attended  a  voyage 
round  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Cum  ad 
Malcam  deflexeris,  obliviscere  quce  sunt  domi. 
Strab.  8  &  9. — Lucan.  6,  v.  58. — Plat,  in 
Arat. —  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  193. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — 
Paus.  3,  c.  23. 

Mali  a,  a  city  of  Phtliiotis  near  mount 
(Eta  and  Thermopylae.  There  were  in  its 
neighbourhood  some  hot  mineral  waters  which 
the  poet  Catullus  has  mentioned.  From 
Malia  a  gulf  or  small  bay  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  at  the  western  extremities  of  the  island, 
of  Euboea,  has  received  the  name  of  thegul:' 
of  Malia,  Malicum  f return  or  Maliacus  sinus. 
Some  call  it  the  gulf  of  Lamia  from  its  vicinity 
to  Lamia.  It  is  often  taken  for  the  Sinus 
Pelasgicus  of  the  ancients.  Pans.  1,  c.  4. — 
Herodot. 

Malho  or  Matho,  a  general  of  an  army  o  ’ 
Carthaginian  mercenaries,  258  B.  C. 

Malii,  a  people  of  Mesopotamia. 

Malis,  a  servant-maid  of  Omphale,  belovec. 
by  Hercules. 

Mallea  otMallia  aqua.  Vid.  Malia. 

Mallius,  a  Roman  consul  defeated  by  the 
Gauls,  &c. 

Mallos,  a  town  of  Cilicia.  Lucan.  3,  v. 
227. 

Mai.thTnus,  a  name  under  which  Horace 
has  lashed  some  of  his  friends  or  enemies. 
1  Sat.  2,  v.  27. 

Mamaus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus. 

Mamercus,  a  tyrant  of  Catana,  who  sur¬ 
rendered  toTimoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak 
in  a  public  assembly  at  Syracuse  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  groans  and  hisses,  upon  which  he 
dashed  his  head  against  a  wall,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  destroy  himself.  The  blows 
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were  not  fatal,  a  id  Mamercus  was  soon  after 
put  to  death  as  a  robber,  B.  C.  340.  Polyetn . 

5. — C.  Nep.  in  Tim. - A  dictator  at  Rome, 

B.  C.  437. 

Mamerthes,  a  Corinthian  who  killed  his 
brother’s  son  in  hopes  of  reigning,  upon  which 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  Ins  brother.  Ovid 
in  lb. 

MamertIna,  a  town  of  Campania,  famous 

for  its  wines. - A  name  of  Messana  in  Sicily. 

Martial.  13,  ep.  117. — Strab.  7. 

Mamertini,  a  mercenary  band  of  soldiers 
which  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily,  at 
the  request  of  Agathocles.  When  they  were 
in  the  service  of  Agathocles,  they  claimed  the 
privilege  of  voting  at  the  election  of  magistrates 
at  Syracuse,  and  had  recourse  to  arms  to 
support  their  unlawful  demands.  The  sedi 
tiou  was  appeased  by  the  authority  of  some 
leading  men,  and  the  Campanians  were  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  Sicily.  In  their  way  to  the 
coast  they  were  received  with  great  kindness 
by  the  people  of  Messana,  and  soon  returnee, 
perfidy  for  hospitality.  They  conspired  against 
the  inhabitants,  murdered  all  the  males  in 
the  city,  and  married  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the 
place.  After  this  violence  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Mamertini,  and  called  their  city  Ma- 
mertina,  from  a  provincial  word,  which  in  their 
language,  signified  martial,  or  warlike.  The 
Mamertines  were  afterwards  defeated  by 
Hiero,  and  totally  disabled  to  repair  their 
ruined  affairs.  Pint,  in  Pyrrh.  &c. 

Mamii.ia  lex  de  limitibus,  by  the  tribune 
Mamilius.  It  ordained,  that  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  lands  five  or  six  feet  of  land  should  be 
left  uncultivated,  which  no  person  could  con¬ 
verted  into  private  property.  It  also  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioners  to  see  it  carried  into 
execution. 

Mam i Lit,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Aborigines.  They  first  lived 
at  Tusculum,  from  whence  they  came  to  Rome. 
Liv.  3,  c.  29. 

Mamilius,  a  son-in-law  of  Tarquin,  who 
behaved  with  uncommon  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  Regill®.  Vid.  Manilius. 

Mammea,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  who  died,  A.  D.  235. 

Mamurius  Veturius,  a  worker  in  brass 
in  Numa’s  reign.  He  was  ordered  by  the 
monarch  to  make  a  number  of  ancyliu  oi 
shields,  like  that  one  which  had  fallen  front 
heaven,  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  dis 
tinguish  the  true  one  from  the  others.  He  was 
very  successful  in  His  undertaking,  and  he 
asked  for  no  other  reward,  but  that  his  name 
might  be  frequeutly  mentioned  in  the  hymns 
which  were  sung  by  the  Salii  in  the  feast  of  the 
Ancylia.  This  request  was  granted.  Ovid . 
Fast.  3,  v.  392. 

Mamurra,  a  Roman  knight  bom  at  For- 
miae.  He  followed  the  fortune  of  J.  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  where  he  greatly  enriched  himself.  He 
built  a  magnificent  palace  on  monnt  Ccelius, 
and  was  the  first  who  incrusted  his  walls  with 
marble.  Catullus  has  attacked  him  in  bis 
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epigrams.— —-Formife  is  sometimes  called  Ma-S 
murrarurn  urbs.  Plin.  36,  c.  6. 

Manastabal,  son  of  Masinissa,  who  was 
father  to  the  celebrated  Jugurtha.  Sallust. 
Jus;,  bell. 

MancInus,  a  Roman  general,  who  though 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  4000  Numantians,  B.  C.  138.  He 
was  dragged  from  the  senate,  &c.  Cic.  in 
Orat.  1,  c.  30. 


MA 

Tlie  word  manes,  is  supposed  to  bo  de¬ 
rived  from  Mania,  who  was  by  some  reckoned 
the  mother  of  those  tremendous  deities. 


Others  derive  it  from  tnanare  quod  per  omnia 
atherea  terrenaque  manabant,  because  they  filled 
the  air,  particularly  in  the  night,  and  were  in¬ 
tent  to  molest  and  disturb  the  peace  of  man- 
kind.  Some  say,  that  manes  comes  from  mcniis , 
an  old  Latin  word  which  signified  good  or 
Mandane  a  dancrbtpr  nf  t;  *  a  propitious.  The  word  manes  is  differently  used 

■named  by  W  Z  L  IJr5  AstJa??S’  by  sometimes  it  is  taken  fo, 

■job?/  petit'1:,  PereL.  SfSatr  hfd  ,t  S  **  ? 

dreamed  that  his  daughter’s  urine  had  drowned  euitanh?  nf  L  p  kingdom,  whence  the 

all  bis  city,  which  had  been  interpreted T;  n  Se?d  *  h D  'STVS*  £T 
unfavourable  manner  bv  the  soothsavers  who  tlI  T  •  U‘  “T  ,  Man,bus>  t0  remind 

the  children  of  this  connexion  would  be  poor  ManEtho  a  celebrated *  mi*  t  cur  r 
and  unnoticed.  The  expectations  of  Astjages  in  Egypt  B  C  261 Ha  wmtf ,  r  T 
were  frustrated.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  histoyofEg™f  which T 
grandson.  Vid.  Cvrus  Hprndnt  i  r  inr  .  K  ,  ^^P1’  winch  has  been  often 

M.xr  x  t  t"  woaot.  1,  c.  107.  I  quoted  and  recommended  bv  the  ancients  nar 

Mandanes,  an  Indian  prince  and  philoso-  ticularlv  bv  Josenlms  Tr  ,,,o0  l  a  ’  i 

''-to-SstdwatX  S 17:  “&£ 
-  ftSr™  "Xandf 

mander  was  ill  he  *  Eoman  com-  poem  ascribed  to  Manetho  in  which  the  power 

ZrtuJea  he  “  T  m  the  f  “le  StarS’  which  Preside  tlle  Wrth  and 

L,m/;runihed.  hir  9.everelj  repn-  Lar  o?'d,,kini\;s  ex,,lained;- 

.  Mandrocles,  a  general  of  Artaxerxes,  fa.  |  “  **  * 


C.  Nep.  in  Bat. 

Mandron,  aking  of  Bebryces,  tScc.  Polycen. 

©• 

Mandubii,  a  people  of  Gaul  in  Caesar’s 
army ,  &c.  Cws .  bell.  G.  7,  c.  78. 

Mandubratius,  a  young  Briton  who  came 
over  to  Caesar  in  Gaul.  His  father  Immanu- 
entius  was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  been  put 

t°».  5.atk  order  of  Cassivelaunus.  Cus. 
bell.  G.  5,  c.  20. 


Mania,  a  goddess,  supposed  to  be  the 

mother  of  the  Lares  and  Manes. - A  female 

servant  of  queen  Berenice  the  daughter  of 

Ptolemy. - A  mistress  of  Demetrius  Poli- 

oicetes,  called  also  Demo,  and  Alania,  from 
her  folly.  Pint.  in  Bern. 

AIanilia  lex,  by  Alanilius  the  tribune, 
A.  U,  C,  6 78.  It  required  that  all  the  forces 
of  Lucullus  and  his  proviuce  together  with 
Manduria  a  ciixr  nf  c dot  •  rw.  I  Bitliynia,  which  was  then  under  the  command 

rentum,  whose  inlmLants  were^mous  £ 1  atl^hi'",  Sf  “,1^ 


Plin.  2,  c.  103. — Liv. 


eating  dog’s  flesh. 

27,  c.  15. 

Manes,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Tellus, 
who  reigned  in  Maeonia.  He  was  father  of 
y  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus. 

Manes,  a  name  generally  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  souls  when  separated  from  the 
body.  Ihey  were  reckoned  among  the  in¬ 
fernal  deities,  and  generally  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  burying-pj  aces,  and  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  dead.  They  were  worshipped 
with  great  solemnity,  particularly  by  the  Ito- 
mans.  The  augurs  always  invoked  them 
7  ^  proceeded  to  exercise  their  sacer- 

dotal  offices.  Virgil  introduces  his  hero  as 
sacrificing  to  the  infernal  deities,  and  to  the 
Wane*,  a  victim  whose  blood  was  received  in  a 
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delay,  declare  war  against  Mithridates,  and 
still  retain  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
and  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  be¬ 
fore. - Another  which  permitted  all  those 

whose  father  had  not  been  invested  with 
public  oflices,  to  be  employed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs. - A  woman  famous  for  her 

debaucheries.  Juv.  6,  v.  242. 

AI an i li us,  a  Roman  who  married  the 
daughter  ot  larquin.  He  lived  at  Tusculum, 
and  received  his  father-in-law  in  his  house, 
when  banished  from  Rome,  &c  Liv.  2,  c.  15 
Caius,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and 
poet  of  Antioch,  who  wrote  a  poetical  treatise 
on  astronomy,  of  which  five  books  are  extant, 
treating  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  style  is  not 
elegant.  1  he  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
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known,  though  some  suppose,  that  lie  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  Augustan  age.  No  author,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  age  of  Augustus  has  made  men¬ 
tion  of  Manilius.  The  best  editions  of  Ma- 
nilius  are  those  of  Bentley,  4to.  London,  1739, 

Stoberus,  8vo.  Argentor.  1767. - Titus,  and  a 

learned  historian  in  the  age  of  Svlla  and  Ma¬ 
rius.  He  is  greatly  recommended  by  Cicero, 
p'o  Roscio. 

ManImi,  a  people  in  Germany.  Tacit. 

43. 

Manlia  lex,  by  the  tribune  P.  Manlius, 
A.  U.  C.  557.  It  revived  the  office  of  treviri 
epulmes,  first  instituted  by  Numa.  The  epu- 
• lo  ies  were  priests,  who  prepared  banquets  for 
Jupiter  and  the  gods  at  public  festivals,  &c. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  a  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man,  whose  youth  was  distinguished  by  a 
lively  and  cheerful  disposition.  These  pro¬ 
mising  talents  were  however,  impeded  by  a 
difficulty  of  speaking,  and  the  father  unwilling 
to  expose  his  son’s  rusticity  at  Rome,  detained 
him  in  the  country.  The  behaviour  of  the 
father  was  publicly  censured,  and  Marius 
Pomponius  the  tribune  cited  him  to  answer 
for  his  unfatlierly  behaviour  to  his  son. 
Young  Manlius  was  informed  of  this,  and  with 
a  dagger  in  his  Land  he  entered  the  house  of 
the  tribune,  and  made  him  solemnly  promise 
that  he  would  drop  the  accusation.  This  ac¬ 
tion  of  Manlius  endeared  him  to  the  people, 
and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  military  tribune. 
In  a  war  against  the  Gauls,  he  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  one  of  the  enemy,  whose  gigantic  sta¬ 
ture  and  ponderous  arms  had  rendered  him  ter¬ 
rible, and  almost  invincible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  Gaul  was  conquered,  and  Manlius 
stripped  him  of  his  arms,  and  from  the  collar 
(torquis)  which  he  took  from  the  enemy’s 
neck,  he  was  ever  after  surnamed  Torquatus. 
Manlius  was  the  first  Roman  who  was  raised 
to  the  dictatorship,  without  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  consul.  The  severity  of  Torquatus 
to  his  son,  has  been  deservedly  censured. 
This  father  had  the  courage  and  heart  to  put 
to  death  his  son,  because  he  Lad  engaged  one 
of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  an  honourable 
victory,  without  his  leave  and  permission. 
This  uncommon  rigour  displeased  many  of  the 
Romans,  and,  though  Torquatus  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  commended  by  the  senate 
for  his  services,  yet  the  Roman  youth  showed 
their  disapprobation  of  the  consul’s  sevexity, 
by  refusing  him  at  his  return  the  homage 
which  every  other  conqueror  received.  Some 
time  after  the  censorship  was  offered  to  him, 
but  be  refused  it,  observing,  that  the  people 
could  not  bear  his  severity,  nor  he  the  vices  of 
the  people.  From  the  rigour  of  Torquatus, 
all  edicts  and  actions  of  severity  and  justice 
have  been  called  Manliana  edicta.  Liv.  7,  ; 
10. —  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  9. - Marcus,  a  cele¬ 

brated  Roman,  whose  valour  was  displayed  in 
the  field  of  battle,  even  at  the  early  age  of  16. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  Manlius 
with  a  body  of  his  countrymen  fled  into  the 
capitol,  which  he  defended,  when  it  was  sud¬ 
denly  surprised  in  the  night  by  the  enemy. 
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This  action  gained  him  the  surname  of  Capita- 
linus ,  and  the  geese,  which  by  their  clamour 
had  awakened  him  to  arm  himself  in  his  own 
defence,  were  ever  after  held  sacred  among 
the  Romans.  A  law  which  Manlius  proposed 
to  abolish  the  taxes  on  the  common  people, 
raised  the  senators  against  him.  The  dic¬ 
tator,  Com.  Cossus,  seized  him  as  a  rebel  ;  but 
the  people  put  on  mourning,  and  delivered  from 
prison  their  common  father.  This  did  not,  in 
the  least,  check  his  ambition,  he  continued  to 
raise  factions,  and  even  secretly  to  attempt  to 
make  himself  absolute,  till  at  last  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  themselves  became  his  accusers. 
He  was  tried  in  the  Campus  Martius,  but 
when  the  distant  view  of  the  capital  which 
Manlius  had  saved,  seemed  to  influence  the 
people  in  his  favour,  the  court  of  justice  was 
removed,  and  Manlius  wras  condemned.  He 
was  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
A.  U.  C.  371,  and  to  render  his  ignominy  still 
greater,  none  of  his  family  were  afterwards 
permitted  to  bear  the  surname  of  Marcus,  and 
the  place  where  his  house  had  stood  was 
deemed  unworthy  to  be  inhabited.  Liv.  5, 
&c. — Flor.  1,  c.  13  &  26. —  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  3. — 

Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  825. - Imperiosus,  father  of 

Manlius  Torquatus.  He  was  made  dictator. 
He  was  accused  for  detaining  his  son  at  home. 

Vid.  Manlius  Torquatus. - Vulso,  a  Roman 

consul  who  received  an  army  of  Scipio  in  Asia, 
and  made  war  against  the  Gallogrecians,  whom 
he  conquered.  He  was  honoured  with  a  tri¬ 
umph  at  his  return,  though  it  was  at  first 
strongly  opposed.  Flor.  3,  c.  11. — Liv.  38,  c. 

12,  &c. - Another,  called  also  Cincinnatus, 

He  made  war  against  the  Etrurians  and 
Verentes  with  great  success.  He  died  of  a 
wound  he  had  received  in  a  battle. - Ano¬ 

ther,  who  in  his  praetorsliip  reduced  Sardinia. 

He  was  afterwards  made  dictator. - Another, 

who  was  defeated  by  a  rebel  army  of  slaves  in 

Sicily. - A  praetor  in  Gaul,  who  fought 

against  the  Boii,  with  very  little  success. - 

Another,  called  Attilius,  who  defeated  a  Car¬ 
thaginian  fleet,  &c. - Another,  who  conspired 

with  Catiline  against  the  Roman  republic. - 

Another,  in  whose  consulship  the  temple  of 

Janus  was  shut. - Another,  who  was 

banished  under  Tiberius  for  his  adultery. - A 

Roman  appointed  judge  between  his  son 
Silanus  and  the  province  of  Macedonia. 
When  all  the  parties  had  been  heard,  the 
father  said,’  “  It  is  evident  that  my  son  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  therefore  I  deem 
him  unworthy  of  the  republic  and  of  my  house, 
and  I  order  him  to  depart  from  my  presence.” 
Silanus  was  so  struck  at  the  rigour  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  that  he  hanged  himself.  Val.  Max.  5,  c, 
5. - A  learned  man  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 

Mannus,  the  son  of  Thiasto,  both  famous 
divinities  among  the  Germans.  Tacit,  de  Genn. 
c.  2. 

J.  MansuEtus,  a  friend  of  Vitellius,  who 
entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  left  his  son, 
then  very  young,  at  home.  The  son  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  Galba,  and  soon  after  met  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  partisans  of  Vitellius,  in  which  hi» 
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father  was.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  Mansue- 
tus  was  wounded  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  &c 
Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  25. 

Mantinea,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponne¬ 
sus.  It  was  taken  by  Aratus  and  Antigonus, 
and  on  account  of  the  latter,  it  was  afterwards 
called  Antigonia.  The  emperor  Adrian  built 
there  a  temple  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Anti- 
nous.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle  which  was 
fought  there  between  Epaminondas  at  the  head 
of  the  Thebans,  and  the  combined  forces  of  La¬ 
cedaemon,  Achaia,  Elis,  Athens,  and  Arcadia, 
about  363  years  before  Christ.  The  Theban 
general  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  from 
that  time  Thebes  lost  its  power  and  conse- 
juence  among  the  Grecian  states. 

.  Mantineus,  the  father  of  Ocalea,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Abas,  the  son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnes- 
tra.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6. 

Mantius,  a  son  of  Melampus.  , 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tiresias, 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Argives  when  the  city  of 
Ihebes  fell  into  their  hands  ;  and  as  she  was 
t  e  worthiest  part  of  the  booty,  the  conquerors 
sent  her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi,  as  the 
most  valuable  present  they  could  make.  Man¬ 
to,  often  called  Daphne,  remained  for  some  time 
at  Delphi,  where  she  officiated  as  priestess,  and 
where  she  gave  oracles.  From  Delphi  she 
came  to  Claros,  in  Ionia,  where  she  established 
an  oracle  of  Apollo.  Here  she  married  Rha- 
dms,  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Mopsus.  Manto  afterwards 
visited  Italy,  where  she  married  Tiberinus,  the 
king  of  Alba,  or  as  the  poets  mention,  the  god 
of  the  river  I  iber.  From  this  marriage  sprung 
Ocnus,  who  built  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which,  in  honour  of  his  mother,  he  called  Man¬ 
tua.  Manto,  according  to  a  certain  tradition, 
was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes  which  af¬ 
flicted  Ihebes,  her  native  country,  that  she 
gave  way  to  her  sorrow,  and  was  turned  into  a 
fountain.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same 
who  conducted  iEneas  into  hell,  and  who  sold 
the  Sibylline  books  to  Tarquin  the  Proud.  She 
received  divine  honou-s  after  death.  Virg.  JEn. 

1>  v.  199.  1.  to,  v.  1 99.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  157. 
~~Diod.  4. — Apollod.  3,  c.  7. — Strab.  14  &  16.— 
Paiis.  9,  c.  10. 

Mantua,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po, 
founded  about  300  years  before  Rome  by  Bia- 
nor  or  Ocnus,  the  sou  of  Manto.  It  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Etruria.  When  Cremona, 
which  had  toll  owed  the  interest  of  Brutus,  was 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius,  Mantua  also, 
which  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  shared  the 
common  calamity,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  tyrannically  deprived  of  their  possessions. 
Virgil,  who  was  among  them,  and  a  native  of 
the  town,  applied  for  redress  to  Augustus,  and 
obtained  it  by  means  of  his  poetical  talents. 
btrab.  5.— Virg.  Eel.  1,  &c.  G.  3,  v.  12.  JEn.  10, 
r  189. — Ovid.  Amor.  3,  el.  15. 

Maracanda,  a  town  of  Sogdiana. 

Maratha,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  28. 
Marathon,  a  village  of  Attica,  ten  miles 
ffoai  Athens,  celebrated  for  the  vicl.ory  which 
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the  10,000  Athenians  and  1000  Platteans,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Miltiades,  gained  over  the 
Tanny’  consisting  of  100,000  foot  and 

if  «°nn  nnnr8e*  ^  Tacc0rdinS  to  Val.  Maximus, 
of  o 00,000,  or,  as  Justin  says,  of  600,000  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  on 
the  28th  of  September  490,  B.  C.  In  this 
battle,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Athenians 
lost  cnly  192  men,  and  the  Persians  6,300.  Jus¬ 
tin  has  raised  the  loss  of  the  Persians  in  this 
expedition  and  in  the  battle  to  200,000  men. 
It  was  also  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  that  The¬ 
seus  overcame  a  celebrated  bull,  which  plun- 

Mr/!d  rre  n,ei§hbouring  country,  c.  Nep.  in 
Milt. — Herodot.  6,  &c. — Justin.  2,  c.  9. _ Val. 

lax.  5,  c.  3. — Plut.  in  Parall. - A  king  of 

Attica,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  small  village. 
Pam.  2,  c.  1  — — -A  king  of  Sicyon. 

Marathos,  a  town  of  Phoenicia.  Mela  1 
c.  12.  ’  * 

Marcella,  a  daughter  of  Octavia,  the  sister 
of  Augustus  by  Marcellus.  She  married  Agrippa. 

MarcellInus  Ammianus,  a  celebrated  his¬ 
torian  who  carried  aims  under  Constants,  Ju¬ 
lian,  and  Valens,  and  wrote  an  history  of  Rome 
rom  the  reign  of  Domitian,  where  Suetonius 
stops,  to  the  emperor  Valens.  His  style  is 
neither  elegant  nor  laboured,  but  it  is  greatly 
valued  for  its  veracity,  and  in  many  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  it  mentions,  the  author  was  nearly  con¬ 
cerned.  I  his  history  was  composed  at  Rome 
where  Ammianus  retired  from  the  noise  and 
troubles  of  the  camp,  and  does  not  betray  that 
severity  against  the  Christians  which  other 
writers  have  manifested,  though  the  author  was 
warm  in  favour  of  Paganism,  the  religion  which 
lor  a  while  sat  on  the  throne.  It  was  divided 
into  thirty-one  books,  of  which  only  the  eigh¬ 
teen  last  remain,  beginning  at  the  death  of 
Magnensius.  Ammianus  has  been  liberal  in 
his  encomiums  upon  Julian,  whose  favours  he 
enjoyed,  and  who  so  eminently  patronised  his 
religion.  The  negligence  with  which  some 
tacts  are  sometimes  mentioned,  has  induced 
many  to  believe  that  the  history  of  Ammianus 
bas  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
that  it.  has  descended  to  us  maimed  and  imper 
lect  1  he  best  editions  of  Ammianus  are  those 
ofGronovius,  fol.  and  4to.  L.  Bat.  1693,  and 

j  E™esti,  8vo.  Lips.  1773. - An  officer  un¬ 

der  Julian. 

Marcellus,  Marcus  Claudius,  a  famous 
Roman  general,  who,  after  the  first  Punic  war, 
had  the  management  of  an  expedition  against 
u  where  he  obtained  the  Spolia  optima, 

by  killing  with  his  own  hand  Viridomarus,  the 
king  of  the  enemy.  Such  success  rendered  him 
popular,  and  soon  after  he  was  entrusted  to  op¬ 
pose  Annibal,  in  Italy.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
who  obtained  some  advantage  over  this  cele- 
biatedCarthaginian,  and  showed  his  countrymen 
that  Annibal  was  not  invincible.  The  troubles 
which  were  raised  in  Sicily  by  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  at  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  alarmed  the 
Romans,  and  Marcellus,  in  his  third  consul¬ 
ship,  was  sent  with  a  powerful  force  against  Sy¬ 
racuse.  He  attacked  it  by  sen  and  land,  but  his 
opei  ations  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  invention 
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and  industry  of  a  philosopher  [Vul.  Archime¬ 
des]  were  able  to  baffle  all  the  efforts,  and  to 
destroy  all  the  great  and  stupendous  machines 
and  military  engines  of  the  Romans,  during 
three  successive  years.  The  perseverance  of 
Marcellus  at  last  obtained  the  victory.  The 
inattention  of  the  inhabitants  during  their  noc¬ 
turnal  celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Diana,  fa¬ 
voured  his  operations  ;  he  forcibly  entered  the 
town,  and  made  himself  master  of  it.  The  con¬ 
queror  enriched  the  capital  of  Italy  with  the 
spoils  of  Syracuse  ;  and  when  he  was  accused 
of  rapaciousness,  for  stripping  the  conquered 
city  of  all  its  paintings  and  ornaments,  he  con¬ 
fessed,  that  he  had  done  it  to  adorn  the  public 
buildings  of  Rome,  and  to  introduce  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  and  elegance  of  the  Greeks  among 
his  countrymen.  After  the  conquest  oi  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Marcellus  was  called  upon  by  his  country 
to  oppose  a  second  time  Annibal.  In  this  cam¬ 
paign  he  behaved  with  greater  vigour  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  towns  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  which  had  revolted,  were  recovered  by 
force  of  arms,  and  3000  of  the  soldiers  of  Anni¬ 
bal  made  prisoners.  Some  time  after,  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Carthaginian  general  proved 
unfavourable  ;  Marcellus  had  the  disadvantage  ; 
but  on  the  morrow,  a  more  successful  skirmish 
vindicated  his  military  character,  and  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Marcellus,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  sufficiently  vigilant  against  the 
snares  of  his  adversary.  He  imprudently  sepa¬ 
rated  himself  from  his  camp,  and  was  killed  in 
an  ambuscade  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  in 
his  fifth  consulship,  A.  U.  C.  544.  His  body 
was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the 
conqueror,  and  his  ashes  were  conveyed  in  a 
silver  urn  to  his  son.  Marcellus  claims  our 
commendation  for  his  private  as  well  as  public 
virtues  ;  and  the  humanity  of  a  general  will 
ever  be  remembered,  who,  at  the  surrender  of 
Syracuse,  wept  at  the  thought  that  many  were 
going  to  be  exposed  to  the  avarice  and  rapa¬ 
ciousness  of  an  incensed  soldiery,  which  the 
policy  of  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  war,  rendered 
inevitable.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  855. — PLut.  in  vita, 

&c. - One  of  his  descendants,  who  bore  the 

same  name,  signalised  himself  in  the  civil  w7ars 
of  Csesar  and  Pompey,  by  his  firm  attachment 
to  the  latter.  He  was  banished  by  Cajsar,  but 
afterwards  recal  led  at  the  request  of  the  senate. 
Cicero  undertook  his  defence  in  an  oration 

which  is  still  extant. - The  grandson  of  Pom- 

pey’s  friend  rendered  himself  popular  by  his 
universal  benevolence  and  affability.  He  was 
son  of  Marcellus  bv  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  He  married  Julia,  that  emperor’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  was  publicly  intended  as  his  successor. 
The  suddenness  of  his  death  at  an  early  age, 
was  the  cause  of  much  lamentation  at  Rome, 
particularly  in  the  family  of  A  ugustus ;  and 
Virgil  procured  himself  great  favours  by  cele¬ 
brating  the  virtues  of  this  amiable  prince.  [Fir'd. 
Octavia.]  Marcellus  was  buried  at  the  public 
expense,  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  883. — Suet,  in  Aug. 
— Plut.  in  Marcell. — Sener.  Consol,  ad  Marc. — 

Paterc.  2,  c.  93. - The  son  of  the  great  Mar- 

cellus  wh®  took  Syracuse,  was  caught  in  the 
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|  ambuscade  which  proved  fatal  to  his  father,  but 
he  forced  his  way  from  the  enemy  and  escaped. 
He  received  the  ashes  of  his  father  from  the 

conqueror.  Plut.  in  Marcell. - A  man  who 

conspired  against  Vespasian. - The  husband 

of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. - A  con¬ 
queror  of  Britain. - An  officer  under  the  em¬ 
peror  Julian. - A  man  put  to  death  by  Galba. 

- A  man  who  gave  Cicero  information  of 

Catiline’s  conspiracy. - A  colleague  of  Cato 

in  the  qusestorsliip. - A  native  of  Pamphy- 

lia,  who  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on  physic,  di¬ 
vided  into  42  books.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 

Marcus  Aurelius. - A  Roman  drowned  in  a 

storm,  &c. 

Marcia  lex,  by  Marcus  Censorinus.  It  for¬ 
bad  any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  office  of 
censor  more  than  once. 

Marcia,  the  wife  of  Regulus.  When  she 
heard  that  her  husband  had  been  put  to  death 
at  Carthage  in  the  most  excruciating  manner, 
she  retorted  the  punishment,  and  shut  up  some 
Carthaginian  prisoners  in  a  barrel,  which  she 
had  previously  filled  with  sharp  nails.  The  se¬ 
nate  was  obliged  to  stop  her  wantonness  and 
cruelty.  Diod.  24. - A  favourite  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Commodus,  whom  he  poisoned. - A 

vestal  virgin,  punished  for  her  incontinence. 
A  daughter  of  Philip,  who  married  Cato  the 
Censor.  Her  husband  gave  her  to  his  friend 
Hortensius  for  the  sake  of  procreating  chil¬ 
dren,  and  after  his  death,  he  took  her  again 

to  his  own  house. - An  ancient  name  of  the 

island  of  Rhodes. - A  daughter  of  Cato  of 

Utica. 

Marcianh,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
who,  on  account  of  her  public  and  private  vir¬ 
tues,  and  her  amiable  disposition,  was  declared 
Augusta  and  empress  by  her  brother.  She  died 
A.  D.  113. 

MarcianopOlis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Moe- 
sia,  in  Greece.  It  receives  its  name  in  honour 
of  the  empress  Marciana. 

Marcianus,  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of  an 
obscure  family.  After  he  had  for  some  time 
served  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  he  was 
made  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  officers  of 
Theodosius.  His  wanning  address  and  uncom¬ 
mon  talents  raised  him  to  higher  stations  ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  2d,  A.  D.  450, 
he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple  in  the 
east.  The  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice.  Mar¬ 
cianus  showed  himself  active  and  resolute,  and 
when  Attila,  the  barbarous  king  of  the  Huns, 
asked  of  the  emperor  the  annual  tribute,  which 
the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  his  predecessors 
had  regularly  paid,  the  successor  of  Theodosius 
firmly  said  that  he  kept  his  gold  for  his  friends, 
but  that  iron  was  the  metal  which  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  universal 
popularityMarcianus  died ,  after  a  reign  of  6  years, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  making 
warlike  preparations  against  the  barbarians  that 
had  invaded  Africa.  His  death  was  lamented, 
and  indeed  his  merit  was  great,  since  his  reign 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
golden  age.  Marcianus  married  Puicbaria,  the 
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sister  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
years  of  his  obscurity,  lie  found  a  man  who  had 
been  murdered,  and  that  he  had  the  humanity 
*o  give  him  a  private  burial,  for  which  circum¬ 
stance  he  was  accused  of  the  homicide,  and  im¬ 
prisoned.  He  was  condemned  to  lose  his  life, 
and  the  sentence  would  have  been  executed, 
had  not  the  real  murderer  been  discovered,  and 
convinced  the  world  of  the  innocence  of  Marci- 
anus. - Capella,  a  writer.  Vid.  Capella. 

M.  Marcius  Sabin  us,  was  the  progenitor  of 
fhe  Marcian  family  at  Rome.  He  came  to 
Rome  with  Numa,  and  it  was  he  who  ad¬ 
vised  Numa  to  accept  of  the  crown,  which 
the  Romans  offered  to  him.  He  attempted  to 
make  himself  king  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to 
Tullus  Hostilius,  and  when  his  efforts  proved 
unsuccessful,  he  killed  himself.  His  son,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Numa,  was  made  high 
priest  by  his  father-in-law.  He  was  father  of 

Ancus  Martius.  Pint,  in  Numa. - A  Roman, 

who  accused  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt, 

of  misdemeanor  in  the  Roman  senate. - A 

Roman  consul,  defeated  by  the  Samnites.  He 
was  more  successful  against  the  Carthaginians, 
and  obtained  a  victory,  &c. - Another  con¬ 

sul,  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Etrurians. 

- Another,  who  defeated  the  Hernici. - 

A  Roman  who  fought  against  Asdrubal. - 

A  man  whom  Catiline  hired  to  assassinate 
Cicero. 

Marcius  Saltus,  a  place  in  Liguria,  & c. 

Marcomanni,  a  people  of  Germany,  who 
originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube.  They  proved  powerful  enemies  to 
the  Roman  emperors.  Augustus  granted  them 
peace,  but  they  were  afterwards  subdued  by 
Antoninus  and  Trajan,  &c.  Paterc. 

Marcus,  a  pramomen  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans.  Vid.  Aimilius,  Lepidus,  &c. - 

A  son  of  Cato,  killed  at  Philippi,  &c. - Ca- 

rynensis,  a  general  of  the  Acha;an  league,  255 
B.  C. 

Mardi,  a  people  of  Persia,  on  the  confines  of 
Media.  They  were  very  poor,  and  generally 
lived  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts.  Herodot.  1 
Sc  3. 

Mardia,  a  place  of  Thrace,  famous  for  a 
battle  between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  A.  D. 
315. 

Mardonius,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who  was 
left  in  Greece  with  an  army  of  300,000  chosen 
men,  to  subdue  the  country,  and  reduce  it  un¬ 
der  the  power  of  Persia.  His  operations  were 
rendered  useless  by  the  courage  and  vigilance 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and  in  a  battle  at  Plataea,  Mar¬ 
donius  was  defeated,  and  left  among  the  slain, 
B.  C.  479.  He  had  been  commander  of  the 
armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and  it  was  chiefly 
by  his  advice  that  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  He 
was  son-in-law  of  Darius.  Plut.  in  Arist. — 
Herodot.  6,  7,  &  8. — Diod.  11. — Justin.  2,  c. 
13,  &c. 

Mardus,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Caspian  sea. 

Mareotis,  a  lake  in  Egypt  near  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Its  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  wine, 
though  some  make  the  Mu^eoticum  vinum  grow 
in  Epirus,  or  in  a  certain  part  of  Libya,  called 
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also  Mareotis,  near  Egypt.  Virg.  O.  t,  ▼.  9t , 
— Horat.  1,  od.  38,  v.  14. — L^can.  3  &  10.- 
Strab.  17. 

Marginia  and  Maroiania,  a  town  and 
country  near  the  river  Oxus,  at  the  east  of  Hyr 
cania,  celebrated  for  its  wines.  The  vines  are 
so  uncommonly  large,  that  two  men  can  scarce 
clasp  the  trunk  of  one  of  them.  Curt.  7,  c.  10. 
— Ptol.  5. 

Margites,  a  man  against  whom,  as  some 
suppose,  Homer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  hia 
superficial  knowledge,  and  to  expose  his  affec¬ 
tation.  When  Demosthenes  wished  to  prove 
Alexander  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Athens,  he 
called  him  another  Margites. 

Margus,  a  river  of  Moesia  falling  into  the 
Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 
Kastolatz. 

Mariaba,  a  city  of  Arabia,  near  the  Red 
sea. 

Maria  lex,  by  C.  Marius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called  ponces, 
on  which  the  people  stood  up  to  give  their  votes 
in  the  comitia,  to  be  narrower,  that  no  other 
might  stand  there  to  hinder  the  proceedings  of 
the  assembly  by  appeal,  or  other  disturbances. 

- Another,  called  also  Porcia,  by  L.  Marius 

and  Porcius,  tribunes,  A.  U.  C.  691.  It  fined  a 
certain  sum  of  money  such  commanders  as  gave 
a  false  account  to  the  Roman  senate  of  the 
number  of  slain  in  a  battle.  It  obliged  them 
to  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  return  when  they 
entered  the  city,  according  to  the  best  computa¬ 
tion. 

Mariamna,  a  Jewish  woman,  who  married 

Herodes,  &c. 

Marian.®  Foss®,  a  town  of  Gaul. 

Mariandynum,  a  place  near  Bithynia,  where 
the  poets  feign  that  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus 
out  of  hell.  Dionys. 

Marianus,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  from 
a  temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Marius.  It  was 
in  this  temple  that  the  Roman  senate  assem¬ 
bled  to  recall  Cicero,  a  circumstance  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  in  a  dream. 

MarIca,  a  nymph  of  the  river  Iiris,  near 
Minturnas.  She  married  king  Faunus,  by  whom 
she  had  king  Latinus.  She  was  afterwards 
called  Fauna  and  Fatua,  and  honoured  as  a 
goddess.  A  city  of  Campania  bore  her  name. 
Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Circe. 

Virg.  /En.  7,  v.  47. - A  wood  on  the  borders  of 

Campania  bore  also  the  name  of  Marica.  Horat. 
3,  od.  1?. 

Maricus,  a  Gaul,  thrown  to  lions  in  the  reign 
of  Vitellius,  who  refused  to  devour  him,  See. 
Tacit.  Anti.  2,  c.  61. 

Marina,  a  daughter  of  Arcadius,  &c. 

Marin  l  s,  a  friend  of  Tiberius,  put  to  death, 
&c. 

Mari  on,  a  king  of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great. 

Marissa,  an  opulent  town  of  Judma, 

Marita  lex.  Vid.  Julia  de  Maritandis. 

Maris,  a  river  of  Scythia. 

Marisus,  a  river  of  Dacia. 

C.  Marius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  from 
a  peasant,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
cruel  tyrants  that  Rome  ever  beheld  during  the 
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consul ai  government.  He  was  born  at  Apri- 
sum,  of  obscure  ami  illiterate  parents.  His 
father  bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  his 
mother  was  called  Fulcina.  He  forsook  the 
meaner  occupations  of  the  country  for  the 
camp,  and  signalized  himself  under  Scipio  at 
the  siege  of  Numantia.  The  Roman  general 
saw  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  young  Ma¬ 
rius,  and  foretold  the  era  of  his  future  greatness. 
By  his  seditions  and  intrigues  at  Rome,  while 
He  exercised  the  inferior  offices  of  the  state,  he 
rendered  himself  known,  and  his  marriage  with 
Julia,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars, 
contributed  in  some  measure  to  raise  him  to 
consequence.  He  passed  into  Africa  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  the  consul  Metellus  against  Jugurtha, 
and,  after  he  had  there  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  soldiers,  and  raised  enemies  to  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  canvassed  for  the  consulship.  The  extra¬ 
vagant  promises  he  made  to  the  people,  and  his 
malevolent  insinuations  about  the  conduct  of 
Metellus,  proVed  successful.  He  was  elected, 
and  appointed  to  finish  the  war  against  Jugur¬ 
tha.  He  showed  himself  capable  in  every  de¬ 
gree  to  succeed  to  Metellus.  Jugurtha  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  afterwards  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  by  the  perfidy  of  Bocchus.  INTo 
sooner  was  Jugurtha  conquered  than  new  ho¬ 
nours  and  fresh  trophies  awaited  Marius.  The 
provinces  of  Rome  were  suddenly  invaded  by 
an  aimy  of  300,000  barbarians,  and  Marius 
was  the  only  man  whose  activity  and  boldness 
:oultl  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy.  He  was 
eiected  consul,  and  sent  against  the  Teu*ones. 
The  war  was  prolonged,  and  Marius  was 
a  third  and  fourth  time  invested  with  the 
consulship.  At  last  two  engagements  were 
fought,  and  not  less  than  200,000  of  the  bar¬ 
barian  forces  of  the  Ambrones  and  Teu  tones 
were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  90,000 
made  prisoners.  The  following  year  was  also 
marked  by  a  total  overthrow  of  the  Cimbri, 
another  horde  of  barbarians,  in  which  140,000 
were  slaughtered  by  the  Romans,  and  60,000 
taken  prisoners.  After  such  honourable  vic¬ 
tories,  Marius,  with  his  colleague  Catulus, 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and,  for  his  emi¬ 
nent  services,  he  deserved  the  appellation  of 
the  third  founder  of  Rome.  He  was  elected 
consul  a  sixth  time,  and,  as  his  intrepidity  had 
delivered  his  country  from  its  foreign  enemies, 
he  sought  employment  at  home,  and  his  restless 
ambition  began  to  raise  seditions,  and  to  op¬ 
pose  the  power  of  Sylla.  This  was  the  cause 
and  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war.  Sylla  refused 
to  deliver  up  the  command  of  the  forces  with 
which  he  was  empowered  to  prosecute  the 
Mithridatic  war,  and  he  resolved  to  oppose  the 
authors  of  a  demand  which  he  considered  as 
arbitrary  and  impropee.  He  advanced  to 
Rome,  and  Marius  was  obliged  to  save  his  life 
by  flight.  The  unfavourable  winds  prevented 
him  from  seeking  a  safer  retreat  in  Africa,  and 
he  was  left  on  the  coasts  of  Campania,  where 
the  emissaries  of  his  enemy  soon  discovered 
him  in  a  marsh,  where  he  had  plunged  himself 
in  the  mud,  and  left  only  his  mouth  above  the 
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surface  for  respiration.  He  was  violently 
dragged  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Minturnse, 
and  the  magistrates,  all  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  Sylla,  passed  sentence  of  immediate  death 
on  their  magnanimous  prisoner.  A  Gaul  was 
commanded  to  cut  off  his  head  in  the  dungeon, 
but  the  stem  countenance  of  Marius  disarmed 
the  courage  of  the  executioner,  and,  when  he 
heard  the  exclamation  of  Tune,  fumo,  audea  oc- 
cidere  Cuium  Marium,  the  dagger  dropped  from 
his  hand.  Such  an  uncommon  adventure 
moved  the  compassion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mintumae.  They  released  Marius  from  prison 
and  favoured  his  escape  to  Africa,  where  he 
joined  his  son  Marius,  who  had  been  arming 
the  princes  of  the  country  in  his  cause.  Marius 
landed  near  the  walls  of  Carthage,  and  he  re 
ceived  no  small  consolation  at  the  sight  of  the 
venerable  ruins  of  a  once  powerful  city,  which, 
like  himself,  had  been  exposed  to  calamity,  and 
felt  the  cruel  vicissitude  of  fortune.  This 
place  of  his  retreat  was  soon  known,  and  the 
governor  of  Africa,  to  conciliate  the  favours  of 
Sylla,  compelled  Marius  to  fly  to  a  neighbouring 
island.  He  soon  after  learned  that  Cinna  had 
embraced  his  cause  at  Rome,  when  the  Roman 
senate  stripped  him  of  his  consular  dignity 
and  bestowed  it  upon  one  of  his  enemies. 
This  intelligence  animated  Marius ;  he  set  sail 
to  assist  his  friend,  only  at  the  head  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  men.  His  army,  however,  wos  soon  in¬ 
creased,  and  he  entered  Rome  like,  a  con¬ 
queror.  His  enemies  were  inhumanly  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  his  fury,  Rome  was  filled  with  blood, 
and  he  -who  once  had  been  called  the  father  of 
his  country,  marched  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  attended  by  a  number  of  assassins, 
who  immediately  slaughtered  all  those  whose 
salutations  were  not  answered  by  their  leaden 
Such  vrere  the  signals  for  bloodshed.  When 
Marius  and  Cinna  had  sufficiently  gratified 
their  resentment,  they  made  themselves  con¬ 
suls  ,  but  Marius,  already  worn  out  with  old 
age  and  infirmities,  died  sixteen  days  after 
he  had  been  honoured  with  the  consular  dig¬ 
nity  for  the  seventh  time,  B.  C.  86.  His  end 
was  probably  hastened  by  the  uncommon  quae  • 
tities  of  wine  which  he  drank  w  hen  labouring 
under  a  dangerous  disease,  to  remove,  by  in¬ 
toxication,  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Marius,  who  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  victories,  and  by  his 
cruelty.  As  he  was  brought  up  among  poverty, 
and  among  peasants,  it  will  not  appear  won¬ 
derful  that  he  always  betrayed  rusticity  in  hia 
behaviour,  and  despised  in  others  those  po¬ 
lished  manners  and  that  studied  address  which 
education  had  denied  him.  He  hated  the  con¬ 
versation  of  the  learned,  only  because  he  was 
illiterate,  and,  if  he  appeared  an  example  of 
sobriety  and  temperance,  he  owed  these  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  years  of  obscurity,  which  he 
passed  at  Arpinum.  His  countenance  woe 
stern,  his  voice  firm  and  imperious,  and  his  dis¬ 
position  untractable.  He  always  betrayed  the 
greatest  timidity  in  the  public  assemblies,  aa 
he  had  not  been  early  taught  to  make  eloquence 
and  oratory  his  pursuit.  He  was  in  tlio  70th 
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year  of  his  age  when  he  died,  and  Rome 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  a  man  whose 
ambition  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  her 
citizens.  His  only  qualifications  were  those  of 
a  great  general,  and  with  these  he  rendered 
himself  the  most  illustrious  and  powerful  of 
the  Romans,  because  he  wras  the  only  one 
whose  ferocity  seemed  capable  to  oppose  the 
barbarians  of  the  north.  The  manner  of  his 
death.,  according  to  some  opinions,  remains 
doubtful,  though  some  have  charged  him  with 
the  crime  of  suicide.  Among  the  instances 
which  are  mentioned  of  his  firmness,  this  may 
be  recorded :  a  swelling  in  the  leg  obliged  him 
to  apply  to  a  physician,  who  urged  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  cutting"  it  off.  Marius  gave  it,  and 
saw  the  operation  performed  without  a  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  face,  and  without  a  groan.  The 
physician  asked  the  other,  and  Marius  gave  it 
with  equal  composure.  Plut.  in  vita.  Paterc. 
2,  c.  9. — Flor.  3,  c.,3. — Juv.  8,  v.  245,  &c. — 

Lucan.  2,  v.  69. - Caius,  the  son  of  the  great 

Marius,  was  as  cruel  as  his  father,  and  shared 
his  good  and  his  adverse  fortune.  He  made 
himself  consul  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  and 
murdered  all  the  senators  who  opposed  his 
ambitious  views.  He  was  defeated  by  S3 11a, 
and  fled  to  Praeneste,  where  he  killed  himself. 

Plut.  in  Mario. - Priscus,  a  governor  of 

Africa,  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province  by 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  banished  from  Italy. 

Plin.  2,  ep.  11. — Juv.  1,  v.  48. - -A  lover, 

&c.  Vid.  Hellas. - One  of  the  Greek  fathers 

of  the  5th  century,  whose  works  were  edited 
by  Garner,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  16734  an^  ^y 

Baluzius,  ib.  1684. - M.  Aurelius,  a  native  of 

Gaul,  who,  from  the  mean  employment  of  a 
blacksmith,  became  one  of  the  generals  of  Gal- 
lienus,  and  at  last  caused  himself  to  be  saluted 
■emperor.  Three  days  after  this  elevation,  a 
man  who  had  shared  his  poverty  without  par¬ 
taking  of  his  more  prosperous  fortune,  pub¬ 
licly  assassinated  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  a 
sword  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  time 
of  his  obscurity.  Marius  has  been .  often  cele¬ 
brated  for  bis  great  strength,  and  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  reported  that  lie  could  stop,  with  one  of 
his  fingers  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its 
most  rapid  course.— — -Maximus,  a  Latin  writer, 
who  published  an  account  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander,  now  lost. 
His  compositions  were  entertaining,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  great  exactness  and  fidelity.  Some 
have  accused  him  of  inattention,  and  complain 
that  his  writing  abounded  with  many  fabulous 

and  insignificant  stories. - Celsus,  a  frie.nd 

of  Galba,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  45.— -A  rich 
Spaniard,  thrown  down  from  the  larpeian 
rock,  on  account  of  his  riches,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 
£,  c.  1 9. 

Marmacus,  the  father  of  Pythagoras. 

Marmarenses,  a  people  of  Lycia. 

MarmArIca,  a  part  of  Africa. 

MarmarIda:,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  Libya  which  is  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt. 
Lucan.  9,  v.  894. 

Makmarion,  a  town  of  Euboea,  whence 
Apollo  is  called  Marmarinus.  . 
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Maro.  Vid.  Virgilius. 

Marobodui,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit 

de  Germ.  42. 

Maron,  a  high  priest  of  Apollo,  in  Africa, 

kc.  Horn.  Od.  9,  v.  179. - An  Egyptian, 

who  accompanied  Osiris  in  his  conquests,  and 
built  a  city  in  Thrace,  called  from  him  Maronea. 

Mela ,  2,  c.  2. 

MaronEa,  a  city  ot  the  Cicones,  in  Thrace 
near  the  Hebrus.  Bacchus  is  the  chief  deity 
of  the  place.  The  wine  has  always  been 
reckoned  excellent.  Hcrodot. — Mela,  2,  c.  9. 
— Tibull.  4,  el.  1. 

Marpesia,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  who  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Caucasus.  The  mountain 
was  called  Marpesius  mons,  from  its  female  con¬ 
queror.  Justin.  2,  c.  4. — Virg.  JEn.  6, 

Marpessa,  a  daughter  of  the  Evenus,  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  had  Cleopatra,  the 
wife  of  Meleager.  Marpessa  was  tenderly 
loved  by  her  husband,  and  when  Apollo  en¬ 
deavoured  to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed 
the  lavisher  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  resolved 
on  revenge.  Apollo  and  Idas  were  separated 
by  Jupiter,  who  permitted  Marpessa  to  go  with 
that  of  the  two  lovers,  whom  she  most  approved 
of.  She  returned  to  her  husband.  Homer.  11. 
9. — Apollou.  1,  c.  7.' — Pans.  4,  c.  2.  1.  5,  c.  18. 

Marpesus,  a  town  of  Mysia. - A  moun¬ 

tain  of  Paros,  abounding  in  white  marble, 
whence  Marpesia  cautes.  The  quarries  are  still 
seen  by  modern  travellers.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  471. 
—  Plin.  4,  c.  12.  1.  36,  c.  5. 

Marres,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  crow 
which  conveyed  his  letters  wherever  he  pleased. 
He  raised  a  celebrated  monument  to  this  faith¬ 
ful  bird  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles.  JElian 
Ann.  6,  c.  7. 

Marruvium,  or  Marrubium,  a  place  near 
the  Liris,  in  Italy.  Virg.  AZn.  7,  v.  750. 

Mars,  the  god  of  war  among  the  ancients, 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or  of  Juno 
alone,  according  to  Ovid.  This  goddess,  as 
the  poet  mentions,  wished  to  become  a  mother 
without  the  assistance  of  the  other  sex,  like 
Jupiter,  who  had  produced  Minerva  all  armed 
from,  his  head,  and  she  was  shown  a  flower  by 
Flora  in  the  plains  near  Olenus,  whose  very 
touch  made  women  pregnant.  [Vid.  Juno. ] 
The  education  of  Mars  was  entrusted  by  Juno 
to  the  god  Priapus  who  instructed  him  in 
dancing  and  every  manly  exercise.  His  trial 
before  the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areopagus, 
according  to  the  authority  of  some  authors,  for 
the  murder  of  Hallirliotius,  forms  an  interesting 
epoch  in  history.  [Vid.  Areopagit(eJ\  The  amours 
of  Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated. 
The  god  of  war  gained  the  affection  of  Venus, 
and  obtained  the  gratification  of  liis  desires, 
but  Apollo,  who  was  conscious  of  their  fami¬ 
liarities,  informed  Vulcan  of  his  wife’s  de¬ 
baucheries,  and  awakened  his  suspicions.  Vul¬ 
can  secretly  laid  a  net  around  the  bed,  and  the 
two  lovers  were  exposed,  in  each  others  arms  to 
the  ridicule  and  satire  of  all  the  gods,  till 
Neptune  prevailed  upon  the  husband  to  set 
them  at  liberty.  This  unfortunate  discovery 
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so  provoked  Mars,  that  he  changed  into  a  cock 
his  favourite  Electryon,  whom  ho  had  stationed 
at  the  door  to  watch  against  the  approach  of 
the  sun,  [Fid*  A  ectryon ]  and  Venus  also  shewed 
her  resentment  by  persecuting  with  the  most 
inveterate  fury  t.te  children  of  Apollo.  In  the 
wars  of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans,  Mars  was 
seized  by  Orus  and  Epliialtes,  and  coniined  for 
fifteen  months,  till  Mercury  procured  him  his 
liberty.  During  the  Trojan  war  Mars  interested 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  and  de¬ 
fended  the  favourites  of  Venus  with  uncommon 
activity.  The  worship  of  Mars  wras  not  very 
universal  among  the  ancients;  his  temples 
were  not  numerous  in  Greece,  but  in  Home  he 
received  the  most  unbounded  honours,  and  the 
warlike  Romans  were  proud  of  paying  homage 
to  a  deity  whom  they  esteemed  as  the  patron 
of  their  city,  and  the  father  of  the  first  of  their 
monarclis.  His  most  celebrated  temple  at 
Rome  was  built  by  Augustus  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi.  It  was  dedicated  to  Mars  ultor, 
or  the  avenger.  His  priests  among  the  Romans 
were  called  Salii ;  they  were  first  instituted  by 
Numa,  and  their  chief  office  was  to  guard  the 
sacred  Ancylia,  one  of  which,  as  was  supposed, 
had  fallen  down  from  heaven.  Mars  was  ge¬ 
nerally  represented  in  the  naked  figure  of  an 
old  man,  armed  with  a  helmet,  a  pike,  and  a 
shield.  Sometimes  he  appeared  in  a  military 
dress,  and  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and  some¬ 
times  without.  He  generally  rode  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  furious  horses,  which  the  poets  called 
Flight  and  Terror.  His  altars  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  horse,  on  account  of  his 
warlike  spirit,  and  of  the  wolf,  on  account  of 
his  ferocity.  Magpies  and  vultures  were  also 
offered  to  him,  on  account  of  their  greediness 
and  voracity.  The  Scythians  generally  offered 
him  asses,  and  the  people  of  Caria,  dogs.  The 
weed  called  dog-grass  was  sacred  to  him,  be¬ 
cause  it  grows,  as  it  is  commonly  reported,  in 
places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or 
where  the  ground  has  been  stained  with  the 
effusion  of  human  blood.  The  surnames  of 
Mars  are  not  numerous.  He  was  called  Gra- 
divus,  Mavors,  Quirinus,  Salisubsulus,  among 
the  Romans.  The  Greeks  called  him  Ares, 
and  he  was  the  Enyalus  of  the  Sabines,  the 
Camulus  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Mamers  of 
Carthage.  Mars  was  father  of  Cupid,  Auteros, 
and  Harmonia,  by  the  goddess  Venus.  He 
had  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmenus  by  Astyoche, 
Aicippe  by  Agraulos,  Molus,  Pylus,  Evenus, 
aud  Thestius,  by  Demonice,  the  daughter  of 
Agenor.  Besides  these,  he  was  the  reputed 
father  of  Romulus,  (Enomaus,  Bythis,  Tlirax, 
Diomedes  of  Thrace,  &c.  He  presided  over 
gladiators,  and  was  the  god  of  hunting,  and  of 
whatever  exercises  or  amusements  have  some- 
Tiing  manly  and  warlike.  Among  the  Romans 
it  was  usual  for  the  consul,  before  he  wrent  on 
an  expedition,  to  visit  the  temple  of  Mars, 
where  he  offered  his  prayers,  and  in  a  solemn 
manner  shook  the  spear  which  was  in  the  hand 
at  the  statue  of  the  god,  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Mars,  vigila  !  god  of  war,  watcl 
over  the  welfare  and  safety  of  this  city/’  Ovid 
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Fast.  5,  v.  231.  Triit.  2,  v.  925. — Bygin.  fab; 
148. — Virg.  G.  4.  v.  346.  JEn.  8,  v.  701. — Lu¬ 
cian  in  Alectr. — Vcrro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. _ 

Homer,  od.  1.  1L  5. — Flacc.  6. — Apollod.  1,  &c. 
* — Hesiod.  Theog. — Pindar,  od.  4. — Pyth. — Qubit. 
Smyr.  14. — Paus.  1,  c.  21  &c  28. — Juv.  9,  v. 
102. 

Marsala,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

Marsa^us,  a  Roman,  ridiculed  by  Horace, 
1,  Sat.  2,  v.  55,  for  his  prodigality  to  courte¬ 
zans. 

Marse,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

Mars i,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who  after¬ 
wards  came  to  settle  in  Italy,  in  a  country 
chequered  with  forests  abounding  with  wild 
boars,  and  other  ferocious  animals.  They  at 
first  proved  very  inimical  to  the  Romans,  but, 
in  process  of  time,  they  became  their  firmest 
supporters.  They  are  particularly  celebrated 
for  the  civil  war  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  which  from  them  has  received  the  name 
of  the  Marsian  war.  The  large  contributions 
they  made  to  support  the  interest  of  Rome, 
and  the  number  of  men  which  they  continually 
supplied  to  the  republic,  rendered  them  bold 
and  aspiring,  and  they  claimed,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Italian  states,  a  share  of  the  honour  and 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  B.  C.  91.  This  petition,  though 
supported  by  the  interest,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  tribune  Drusus,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  contempt  by  the  Roman  senate ; 
and  the  Marsi,  wut.h  their  allies,  showed  their 
dissatisfaction  by  taking  up  arms.  Their  re¬ 
sentment  was  increased  when  Drusus,  their 
friend  at  Rome,  had  been  basely  murdered  by 
the  means  of  the  nobles,  and  they  erected 
themselves  into  a  republic,  and  Corsinium  was 
made  the  capital  of  their  new  empire.  A  re¬ 
gular  wrar  was  now  begun,  and  the  Romans  led 
into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and 
were  opposed  by  a  superior  force.  Some  bat¬ 
tles  were  fought,  in  which  the  Roman  generals 
were  defeated,  and  the  allies  reaped  no  incon¬ 
siderable  advantages  from  their  victories.  A 
battle,  however,  near  Asculum,  proved  fatal  to 
their  cause ;  4000  of  them  were  left  dead  on 
the  spot,  their  general,  Francus,  a  man  of  un¬ 
common  experience  and  abilities,  was  slain,  and 
such  as  escaped  from  the  field,  perished  by 
hunger  in  the  Apennines,  where  they  had 
sought  a  shelter.  After  many  defeats,  and  the 
loss  of  Asculum,  one  of  their  principal  cities, 
the  allies,  grown  dejected,  and  tired  of  hos¬ 
tilities  which  had  already  continued  for  three 
years,  sued  for  peace  one  by  one,  and  tran¬ 
quillity  was  at  last  re-established  in  the  re¬ 
public,  and  all  the  states  of  Italy  were  maae 
citizens  of  Rome.  The  armies  of  the  allies 
consisted  of  the  Marsi,  the  Peligni.the  Vestini, 
the  Hirpini,  Pompeiani,  Marcini,  Picentes, 
Venusini,  Ferentanje,  Apuli,  Lucani,  and  Sam- 
nites.  Appian. — Val.  Max.  8. — Paterc.  2. — • 
Pint. in  Sert.  Mario ,  fyc. —  Cic.  pro  Balb. — Strab. 

M-n rsigni,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit. 

Marsyaba,  a  town  of  Arabia. 

Marsyas,  a  celebrated  piper  of  Celasna,  in 
Phrygia,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of  Hyagnis  or  (JJa- 
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grus.  lie  was  so  skilful  in  playing  on  the  flute, 
that  he  is  generally  deemed  the  inventor  of  it. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  some,  he  found  it 
when  Minerva  had  thrown  it  aside  on  account 
of  the  distortion  of  her  face  when  she  played 
upon  it.  Marsyas  was  enamoured  of  Cybele, 
and  he  travelled  with  her  as  far  as  Nysa,  where 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  Apollo  to 
a  trial  of  his  skill  as  a  musician.  The  god  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge,  and  it  was  mutually 
agreed,  that  he  who  was  defeated  should  be 
flayed  alive  by  the  conqueror.  The  Muses,  or, 
according  to  Diodorus,  the  inhabitants  of  Nysa, 
were  appointed  umpires.  Each  exerted  his 
utmost  skill,  and  the  victory,  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  was  adjudged  to  Apollo.  The  god,  upon 
this,  tied  his  antagonist  to  a  tree,  and  flayed 
him  alive.  The  death  of  Marsyas  was  univer¬ 
sally  lamented;  the  Fauns, Satyrs,  and  Dryads, 
wept  at  his  fate,  and,  from  their  abundant 
tears,  arose  a  river  of  Phrygia,  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Marsyas.  The  unfortunate  Mar¬ 
syas  is  often  represented  on  monuments  as  tied, 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  to  a  tree,  while 
Apollo  stands  before  him  with  his  lyre  in  his 
hands.  In  independent  cities  among  the  an¬ 
cients  the  statue  of  Marsyas  was  generally 
erected  in  the  forum,  to  represent  the  intimacy 
which  subsisted  between  Bacchus  aud  Marsyas, 
as  the  emblems  of  liberty.  It  was  also  erected 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Roman  forum,  as  a  spot 
where  usurers  and  merchants  resorted  to  trans¬ 
act  business,  being  principally  intended  in  ter- 
•\ orem  litigatoi'um ;  a  circumstance  to  which 
Horace  seems  to  allude,  1  Sat.  6,  v.  120.  At 
Celaenae,  the  skin  of  Marsyas  was  shown  to  tra¬ 
vellers  for  some  time  ;  it  was  suspended  in  the 
ublic  place  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a  foot- 
all  :  Hygin.  fab.  165. —  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  707. 
Met.  6,  fab.  7. — Diod.  3. — Ital.  8,  v.  503. — Paus. 

10,  c.  30. — Apollod.  1,  c.  4. - The  sources  of 

the  Marsyas  were  near  those  of  the  Maeander, 
and  those  two  rivers  had  their  confluence  a 

little  below  the  town  of  Celaenae. - A  writer, 

who  published  an  history  of  Macedonia,  from 
the  first  origin  and  foundation  of  that  empire  till 

the  reign  of  Alexander,  in  which  he  lived. - 

An  Egyptian,  who  commanded  the  armies  of 
Cleopatra  against  her  brother  Ptolemy  Physcon, 

whom  she  attempted  to  dethrone. - A  man 

put  to  death  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Si¬ 
cily. 

Martha,  a  celebrated  prophetess  of  Syria, 
whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  to  C.  Marius  in  the  numerous  expedi¬ 
tions  he  undertook.  Plut.  in  Mario. 

Martia,  a  vestal  virgin,  put  to  death  for  her 

incontinence. - A  daughter  of  Cato.  Vid. 

Marcia. 

Martia  aqua,  water  at  Rome,  celebrated 
for  its  clearness  and  salubrity.  It  was  conveyed 
to  Rome  from  the  lake  Fucinus  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  whence  it  received  its  name.  Tibull.  3, 
el.  7,  v.  26. 

Martialks  i.cdi,  games  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Mars. 

Martialis,  Marcus  Valerius,  a  native  of 
'Bilbilis,  in  Spain,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the 
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20th  year  of  his  age,  where  he  recommended 
himself  to  notice  by  his  poetical  genius.  As  he 
was  the  panegyrist  of  the  emperors,  he  gained 
the  greatest  honours,  and  was  rew’arded  in  the 
most  liberal  manner.  Domitian  gave  him  the 
tribunesliip,  but  the  poet,  unmindful  of  the  fa¬ 
vours  he  received  after  the  death  of  his  bene¬ 
factor,  exposed  to  ridicule  the  vices  and  cruel¬ 
ties  of  a  monster,  whom,  in  his  lifetime,  he  had 
extolled  as  the  pattern  of  virtue,  goodness,  and 
excellence.  Trajan  treated  the  poet  with  cold¬ 
ness,  and  Martial,  after  he  had  passed  35  years 
in  the  capital  of  the  world,  in  the  greatest 
splendour  and  affluence,  retired  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  had  the  mortification  to  be 
the  object  of  malevolence,  satire,  and  ridicule. 
He  received  some  favours  from  his  friends,  and 
his  poverty  was  alleviated  by  the  liberality  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  whom  he  had  panegyrized 
in  his  poems.  Martial  died  about  the  104th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age.  He  is  now  well  known  by  the  fourteen 
books  of  epigrams  which  he  wrote,  and  whose 
merit  is  now  best  described  by  the  candid  con¬ 
fession  of  the  author  in  this  line, — 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  quadam  mediocna,  sunt  make  plura. 
But  the  genius  which  he  displays  in  some  of 
his  epigrams,  deserves  commendation,  though 
many  critics  are  liberal  in  their  censure  upon 
his  style,  his  thoughts,  and  particularly  upon 
his  puns,  which  are  often  low  and  despicable. 
In  many  of  his  epigrams  the  poet  has  shown 
himself  a  declared  enemy  to  decency,  and  the 
book  is  to  be  read  with  caution  which  can  cor¬ 
rupt  the  purity  oi  morals,  and  initiate  the  vo¬ 
taries  of  virtue  in  the  mysteries  of  sinful  vice. 
It  has  been  observed  of  Martial,  that  his  talent 
was  epigrams.  Every  thing  he  did  was  the 
subject  of  an  epigram.  He  wrote  inscriptions 
upon  monuments  in  the  epigrammatic  style,  and 
even  a  new-year’s  gift  was  accompanied  with  a 
distich,  and  his  poetical  pen  was  employed  in 
begging  a  favour  as  well  as  satirizing  a  fault. 
The  best  editions  of  Martial  are  those  of  Rader, 
fol.  Mogunt.  1627  ;  of  Schriverius,  12mo.  L. 

Bat.  1619  ;  and  of  Smids.  8vo.  Amst.  1701. - 

A  friend  of  Otlio. - A  man  who  conspired 

against  Caracalla. 

Martianus.  Vid.  Marcianus. 

Martina,  a  woman  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  poisonous  herbs,  &c. 

Martinianus,  an  officer,  made  Caesar  by 
Licinius,  to  oppose  Constantine.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Constantine. 

Martius,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against  Per¬ 
seus,  &c. - A  consul  against  the  Dalmatians, 

&c. - Another,  who  defeated  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  in  Spain. - Another,  who  defeated  the 

Privernates,  &c. 

Marullus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  tore 
the  garlands  which  had  been  placed  upon  Cae¬ 
sar’s  statues,  and  who  ordered  those  that  had 
saluted  him  king  to  be  imprisoned.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  consulship  by  J.  Caesar.  Plut. 

- - A  governor  of  Judaea. - A  Latin  Poet  in 

the  age  of  M.  Aurelius.  He  satirized  the  em¬ 
peror  with  great  licentiousness,  but  his  invec¬ 
tives  w  ere  disregarded,  and  himself  despised. 
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Mass  a  Bab,  an  informer  at  the  Court  of  Do- 
mitian.  Juv.  1,  v.  35. 

Masasylii,  a  people  of  Libya. 

Masxnissa,  a  king  of  a  small  part  of  Africa, 
who  assisted  the  Carthaginians  in  their  wars 
against  Rome.  He  proved  a  most  indefatigable 
and  courageous  ally,  but  an  act  of  generosity 
rendered  him  amicable  to  the  interests  of  Rome. 
After  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal,  Scipio,  the  first 
African  us,  who  had  obtained  the  victory,  found, 
among  the  prisoners  of  war,  one  of  the  nephews 
of  Masinissa.  He  sent  him  back  to  his  uncle 
loaded  with  presents,  and  conducted  him  with 
a  detachment  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
his  person.  Masinissa  was  struck  with  the  ge¬ 
nerous  action  of  the  Roman  general,  he  forgot 
all  former  hostilities,  and  joined  his  troops  to 
those  of  Scipio.  This  change  of  sentiments  was 
not  the  effect  of  a  wavering  or  unsettled  mind, 
but  Masinissa  shewed  himself  the  most  attached 
and  the  firmest  ally  the  Romans  ever  had.  It 
was  to  his  exertions  they  owed  many  of  their 
victories  in  Africa,  and  particularly  in  that  bat¬ 
tle  which  proved  fatal  to  Asdrubal  and  Syphax. 
The  Numidian  conqueror,  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  Soplionisba,  the  captive  wife  of  Sy¬ 
phax,  carried  her  to  his  camp  and  married  her  ; 
but  when  he  perceived  that  hie  new  connexion 
displeased  Scipio,  he  sent  poison  to  his  wife, 
and  recommended  her  to  destroy  herself,  since 
he  could  not  preserve  her  life  in  a  manner  which 
became  her  rank,  her  dignity,  and  fortune,  with¬ 
out  offending  the  Roman  allies.  In  the  battle 
of  Zama,  Masinissa  greatly  contributed  to  the 
defeat  of  the  great  Annibal,  and  the  Romans, 
who  had  been  so  often  spectators  of  his  courage 
and  valour,  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  and  some  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian  territories.  At  his  death  Masinissa  shewed 
the  confidence  he  had  in  the  Romans,  and  the 
esteem  he  entertained  for  the  rising  talents  of 
Scipio  iEmilianus,  by  entrusting  him  with  the 
care  of  his  kingdom,  and  empowering  him  to 
divide  it  among  his  sons.  Masinissa  died  in 
the  97th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  above 
sixty  years,  149  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  experienced  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity, 
and,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  greatest  danger,  and.  obliged  often 
to  save  his  life  by  seeking  a  retreat  among  his 
savage  neighbours.  But  his  alliance  with  the 
Romans  was  the  beginning  of  his  greatness, 
and  he  ever  after  lived  in  the  greatest  affluence, 
rle  is  remarkable  for  the  health  he  long  en- 
toyed.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was 
seen  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  behaving  with 
the  most  indefatigable  activity,  and  he  often 
remained  for  days  together  on  horseback,  with¬ 
out  a  saddle  under  him,  or  a  covering  upon  his 
head,  and  without  shewing  the  least  marks  of 
fatigue.  This  strength  of  mind  and  body  he 
chiefly  owed  to  the  temperance  which  lie  ob¬ 
served.  He  was  seen  eating  brown  bread  at 
the  door  of  his  tent,  like  a  private  soldier,  the 
day  after  he  had  obtained  an  immortal  victory 
over  the  armies  of  Carthage.  He  left  fifty-four 
sons,  three  of  whom  were  legitimate,  Micipsa, 
Gulussa,  and  Manastabal.  The  kingdom  was 
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fairly  divided  among  them  by  Scipio,  and  the 
illegitimate  children  received  as  their  portiou 
very  valuable  presents.  The  death  of  Gulussa 
and  Manastabal  soon  after  left  Micipsa  sole 
master  of  the  large  possessions  of  Masinissa. 
Strab.  \7.Polyb. — Appian.Lybic . — Cic .  deSenect. — 
— Val.  Max.  8. — Sallust,  in  Jug. — Liv.  25,  &c. 
— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  769. — Justin.  33,  c.  1.  1.  38, 
c.  6. 

Massaga,  a  town  of  India,  taken  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great. 

MassAgeta,  a  people  of  Scythia,  east  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  who  had  their  wives  in  common, 
and  dwelt  in  tents.  They  had  no  temples,  but 
worshipped  the  sun,  to  whom  they  offered 
horses,  on  account  of  their  swiftness.  W  hen 
their  parents  had  come  to  a  certain  age,  they 
generally  put  them  to  death,  and  eat  their  flesh, 
mixed  with  that  of  cattle.  Herodot.  1,  c.  204. 
— Strab.  1. — Mela,  1,  c.  2. — Lucan.  2,  v.  50. 

Mass  ana.  Vid.  Messana. 

MassAni,  a  nation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 

Massicus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
Minturnae,  famous  for  its  wine,  which  even  now 
preserves  its  ancient  character.  Horat.  1,  od.  1. 

— Virg.  G.  2,  v.  143. - An  Etrurian  prince, 

who  assisted  yEneas  against  Tumus  with  1000 
men.  Virg.  JFn.  10,  v.  166,  &c. 

Ma ssi  li a,  a  maritime  town  of  Gaul  Narbc. 
nensis,  now  called  Marseilles,  founded  B.  C. 
539,  by  the  people  of  Phocaea,  in  Asia,  who 
quitted  their  country  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of 
the  Persians.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  laws,  its 
fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  for  its  being  long 
the  seat  of  literature.  Herodot.  1,  c.  164. — 
Justin.  37,  &c. — Strab.  1. — Liv.  5,  c.  3. — Horat . 
ep.  16. — Flor.  4,  c.  2. 

Mastramela,  a  lake  near  Marseilles,  now 
Mer  de  Martogues.  Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Masurius,  a  Roman  knight  under  Tiberius, 
learned,  but  poor.  Pm.  5,  v.  90. 

MassYla.  an  inland  part  of  Mauritania. 
When  the  inhabitants  go  on  horseback  they 
i  never  use  saddles  or  bridles,  but  only  sticks. 
Lucan.  4,  v.  682. —  Virg.  2En.  4,  v.  132. 

Matho,  an  infamous  informer,  patronized  by 
Domitian.  Juv.  1,  v.  32. 

MatiEni,  a  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armenia. 

*  MatInus,  a  mountain  of  Apulia,  abounding 
in  yew-trees.  Lucan.  9,  v.  184. 

Matisco,  a  town  of  the  vEdui,  in  Gaul. 

Matkalia,  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  honour  of 
Matuta  or  Ino.  Only  matrons  and  free-born 
women  were  admitted.  They  made  offerings  of 
flowers,  and  carried  their  relations’  children  in 
their  arms,  recommending  them  to  the  care  and 
patronage  of  the  goddess  whom  they  worshipped, 
j  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  22. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  47 . — 
Plut.  in  Cam. 

MatrOna,  a  river  of  Gaul. 

Matron  alia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Mars,  celebrated  by  married  women,  in 
commemoration  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines, 
and  of  the  peace  which  their  in  treaties  had  ob¬ 
tained  between  their  fathers  and  husbands. 
Flowers  were  then  offered  in  the  temples  of 
I  Juno.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  229. — Plut.  in  Rom . 
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Mattiaci,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  29. 

Matuta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
6ame  as  the  Leucothoe  of  the  Greeks.  She 
fras  originally  Ino,  who  was  changed  into  a 
fea  deity.  [Fid.  Ina  Leucothoe.']  Only  mar¬ 
ried  women  and  free-born  matrons  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  her  temples  at  Rome,  where 
they  generally  brought  the  children  of  their  re¬ 
lations  in  their  arms.  Liv.  5,  &c. — Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  3,  v.  19. 

Mavors,  a  name  of  Mars.  Vid.  Mars. 
Mavortia,  an  epithet  applied  to  every 
country  whose  inhabitants  were  warlike,  but 
especially  to  Rome,  founded  by  the  reputed  son 
of  Mavors.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  280,  and  to  Thrace. 
Id.  3,  v.  13. 

Mauri,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritania.  This 
name  is  derived  from  their  black  complexion, 
(f uavpoi .)  Every  thing  among  them  grew  in 
greater  abundance  and  greater  perfection  than 
in  other  countries.  Strub.  17. — Mela,  1,  c.  5. — 
Justin.  19,  c.  2. — Sallust.  Jug. —  Virg.  JEn.  4, 
v.  206. — Ital.  10,  v.  401. 

Mauritania,  a  country  on  the  western  part 
of  Africa,  which  forms  the  modern  kingdoms  of 
Fes  and  Moniccn.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic,  south  byGaetulia,  and  north  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Maurusia.  It  became  a  Roman  province  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Vid.  Mauri. 

Maurus,  a  man  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Antc- 
nini.  He  was  governor  of  Syene,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  upon  the  rules 
of  poetry  and  versification. 

Maurusii,  the  people  of  Maurusia,  a  coun¬ 
try  near  the  columns  of  Hercules.  It  is  also 
called  Mauritania.  Vid.  Mauritania.  Virg. 
iE n.  4,  v.  206. 

MausOlus,  a  king  of  Caria.  His  wife  Arte¬ 
misia  was  so  disconsolate  at  his  death,  which 
happened  B.  C.  353,  that  she  drank  up  his 
ashes,  and  resolved  to  erect  one  of  the  grandest 
and  noblest  monuments  of  antiquity,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  memory  of  a  husband  whom  she  ten¬ 
derly  loved.  This  famous  monument,  which 
passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  called  Mausoleum,  and,  from  it,  all 
other  magnificent  sepulchres  and  tombs  have 
received  the  same  name.  It  was  built  by  four 
different  architects.  Scopas  had  the  side  which 
faced  the  east,  Timotheus  had  the  south,  Leo- 
chares  had  the  west,  and  Bruxis  the  north. 
Pitliis  was  also  employed  in  raising  a  pyramid 
over  this  stately  monument,  and  the  top  was 
adorned  by  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  The 
expences  of  this  edifice  were  immense,  and  this 
gave  an  occasion  to  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras 
to  exclaim,  when  he  saw  it,  How  much  money 
changed  into  stones  !  [Vid.  Artemisia.']  Herodot.7, 
v.  99.  Strab.  14. — Diod.  16.- — Pans.  8,  c.  16. — 
Flor.  4,  c.  11. 

Maxentius,  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,  a 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Hercules.  Some 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  supposititious  child. 
Ihe  voluntary  abdication  of  Dioclesian,  and  of 
bis  father,  raised  him  in  the  state,  and  he  de- 
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dared  himself  independent  emperor,  or  Art 
gustus,  A.  D.  306.  He  afterwaids  incited  his 
father  to  re-assume  his  imperial  authority,  and 
in  a  perfidious  manner  destroyed  Severus,  who 
had  delivered  himself  into  his  hands,  and  relied 
upon  his  honour  for  the  safety  of  his  life.  His 
victories  and  successes  were  impeded  by  Gale- 
rius  Maximianus,  who  opposed  him  with  a 
powerful  force.  The  defeat  and  voluntary  death 
of  Galerius  soon  restored  peace  to  Italy,  and 
Maxentius  passed  into  Africa,  where  he  ren¬ 
dered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  op¬ 
pression.  He  soon  after  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  informed  that  Constantine  was  come 
to  dethrone  him.  He  gave  his  adversary  battle 
near  Rome,  and  after  he  had  lost  the  victory, 
he  fled  back  to  the  city.  Ihe  bridge  over 
which  he  crossed  the  Tiber  was  in  a  decayed 
situation,  and  he  fell  into  the  river  and  was 
drowned,  on  the  24th  of  September,  A.D.  312. 
The  cowardice  and  luxuries  of  Maxentius  are 
as  conspicuous  as  his  cruelties.  He  oppressed 
his  subjects  with  heavy  taxes,  to  gratify  the 
cravings  of  his  pleasures,  or  the  avarice  of  his 
favourites.  He  was  debauched  in  his  manners, 
and  neither  virtue  nor  innocence  were  safe 
whenever  he  was  inclined  to  voluptuous  pur¬ 
suits.  He  was  naturally  deformed,  and  of  an 
unwieldy  body.  To  visit  a  pleasure  ground,  or 
to  exercise  himself  under  a  marble  portico,  or 
to  walk  on  a  shady  terrace,  was  to  him  a  Her¬ 
culean  labour,  which  required  tire  greatest  ex¬ 
ertions  of  strength  and  resolution. 

Corn.  Maxtmii.iana,  a  vestal  virgin,  bu¬ 
ried  alive  for  incontinency,  A.  D.  92. 

Maximianus,  Herculius  Marcus  Aurelius 
Valerius,  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Rannonia, 
who  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman 
armies.  When  Dioclesian  had  been  raised  to 
the  imperial  throne,  he  remembered  the  valour 
and  courage  of  his  fellow  soldier  Maximianus, 
and  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  making  him  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  by  ceding  to 
him  the  command  of  the  provinces  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the  western 
territories  of  Rome.  Maximianus  showed 
the  justness  of  the  choice  of  Dioclesian  by  his 
victories  over  the  barbarians.  In  Britain 
success  did  not  attend  his  arms,  but  in  Africa 
he  defeated  and  put  to  death  Aurelius  Julia- 
nus,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 
Soon  alter,  Dioclesian  abdicated  the  imperial 
purple,  and  obliged  Maximianus  to  follow  his 
example,  on  the  1st  of  April,  A.  D.  304. 
Maximianus  reluctantly  complied  with  the 
command  of  a  man  to  whom  he  owed  his 
greatness ;  but,  before  the  first  year  of  his 
resignation  had  elapsed,  he  was  roused  from 
his  indolence  and  retreat  by  the  ambition  of 
his  son  Maxentius.  He  resumed  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  showed  his  ingratitude  to  his  son 
by  wishing  him  to  resign  the  sovereignty,  and 
to  sink  into  a  private  person.  This  proposal 
was  not  only  rejected  with  the  contempt  it  de¬ 
served,  but  the  troops  mutinied  against  Max¬ 
imianus,  and  he  fled  for  safety  to  Gaul,  to  the 
court  of  Constantine,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
daughter  Faustina  in  marriage.  Here  he  again 
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acted  a  perfidious  character,  and  re -assumed 
the  imperial  power,  which  his  misfortunes  had 
oblige!!^ him  to  relinquish.  This  offended 
Constantine.  But,  when  open  vtolence 
seemed  to  frustrate  the  ambitious  vievis  of 
Maximianus,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice,  lie 
prevailed  upon  his  daughter  Faustina,  to  leave 
the  doors  of  her  chamber  open  in  the  dead  o* 
night,  and,  when  she  promised  faithfully  to 
execute  his  commands,  he  secretly  introduced 
himself  to  her  bed,  where  he  stabbed  to  the 
heart  the  man  who  slept  by  the  side  of  his 
daughter.  This  was  not  Constantine  ,  la  s 
tina,  faithful  to  her  husband,  had  apprised  him 
of  her  father’s  machinations,  and  an  eunuch 
had  been  placed  in  his  bed.  Constantin 
watched  the  motions  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
when  he  heard  the  fatal  blow  given  to  the  eu¬ 
nuch,  he  rushed  in  with  a  band  of  soldier. , 
and  secured  the  assassin.  Constantine  re¬ 
solved  to  destroy  a  man  who  was  so  mimical  to 
his  nearest  relations,  and  nothing  v,as  e  o 
Maximianus  hut  to  choose  liis  own  death.  He 
strangled  himself  at  Marseilles,  A.  D.  oW, 
in  the  60tli  of  his  age.  His  body  was  foun 
fresh  and  entire  in  a  leaden  coffin  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  —  Cralenus 

Valerius,  a  native  of  Dacia,  who,  m  the  first 
year  of  his  life,  was  employed  in  keeping  Ins 
father’s  flocks.  He  entered  the  army,  where 
his  valour  and  bodily  strength  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  his  superiors,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Dioclesian,  who  invested  him  witb 
the  imperial  purple  in  the  east,  and  gave  him 
his  daughter  Valeria  in  marriage.  Galerius 
deserved  the  confidence  of  his  benefactor.  He 
conquered  the  Goths,  the  Dalmatians,  and 
checked  the  insolence  of  the  Persians.  In  a 
battle,  however,  with  the  king  of  Persia,  Va¬ 
lerius  was  defeated,  and  to  complete  Ins 
ignominy  and  render  him  more  sensible  ot  Ins 
disgrace,  Diocletian  obliged  him  to  walk  be¬ 
hind  his  chariot  arrayed  in  liis  imperial  robes. 
This  humiliation  stung  Galerius  to  the  quick  ; 
he  assembled  another  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Persians.  He  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  took  the  wives  and  children  of  his  enemy. 
This  success  elated  Galerius  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  claimed  the  most  dignified  appellation, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Mars.  Diocletian  himself  dreaded  his  power, 
and  even  abdicated  the  imperial  dignity  by 
means  of  his  threats.  This  resignation  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  some  to  a  voluntary  act  of  the 
mind,  and  to  a  desire  of  enjoying  soli¬ 
tude  and  retirement.  As  soon  as  Dio¬ 
cletian  had  abdicated,  Galerius  was  proclaimed 
Augustus,  A.  D.  304,  but  liis  cruelty  soonien- 
dered  him  odious,  and  the  Roman  people, 
offended  at  his  oppression,  raised  Maxentius 
to  the  imperial  dignity  the  following  year,  and 
Galerius  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  torrent  of 
his  unpopularity,  and  to  fly  before  his  more 
fortunate  adversary.  He  died  in  the  greatest 
agonies,  A.  D.  311.  The  bodily  pains  and 
sufferings  which  preceded  his  death  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Christian  writers,  the  effects  of 
the  vengeance  of  an  offended  Providence  for 
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the  cruelty  which  he  had  exercised  against  the 
followers  of  Christ.  In  his  character,  Ga¬ 
lerius  was  wanton  and  tyrannical,  and  he  often 
feasted  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  dying 
wretches,  whom  his  barbarity  had.  had  de¬ 
livered  to  bears  and  wild  beasts.  His  aversion 
to  learned  men  arose  from  his  ignorance  of 
letters  ;  and,  if  he  was  deprived  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  education,  he  proved  the  more  cruel  and 
the  more  inexorable. 

MaximInks,  Caius  Julius  Verus,  the  son  ot 
a  peasant  of  Thrace.  He  was  originally  a 
shepherd,  and,  by  heading  his  countrymen 
aaaiiist  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  neighbouring 
barbarians  and  robbers,  lie  inured  himself  to 
the  labours  and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp,  lie 
entered  the  Roman  armies,  where  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  first  offices.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus  he  caused  himself  to  he 
proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  2o5.  I he  pop>.^ 
larity  which  he  had  gained  when  general  o. 
the  armies,  was  at  an  end  when  lie  ascended 
the  throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts  of 
the  greatest  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  40' 
persons  lost  their  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  (  f 
having  conspired  against  the  emperor’s  lib. 
They  died  in  the  greatest  torments,  and,  tha^ 
the  tyrant  might  the  better  entertain  himself 
with  their  sufferings,  some  were  exposed  to 
wild  beasts,  others  expired  by  blows,  some 
were  nailed  on  crosses,  while  others  were  shut 
up  in  the  bellies  of  animals  just  killed.  1  lie 
noblest  of  the  Roman  citizens  were  the  objects 
■  of  his  cruelty,  and,  as  if  they  were  more  con¬ 
scious  than  others  of  his  mean  origin,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  spare  no  means  to  remove  from  lus 
presence  a  number  of  men  whom  he  looked 
upon  with  an  eye  of  envy,  and  who,  as  he 
imagined,  hated  him  for  his  oppression,  and 
despised  him  for  the  poverty  and  obscurity 
of  his  early  years.  Such  is  the  character  of 
the  suspicious  and  tyrannical  Maximinus.  In 
his  military  capacity  he  acted  with  the  same 
ferocitv,  and  in  an  expedition  in  Germany,  lie 
not  only  cut  down  the  corn,  but  he  totally 
ruined  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  country,  to  tha 
extent  of  450  miles.  Such  a  monster  of 
tyranny  at  last  provoked  the  people  of  Rome. 
The  Gordians  were  proclaimed  emperors,  but 
their  innocence  and  pacific  virtues  were  unable 
to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximinus.  After  their 
fall,  the  Roman  senate  invested  twenty  men  ot 
their  number  with  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
entrusted  into  their  hands  the  care  of  the  re¬ 
public.  These  measures  so  highly  irritated 
Maximinus,  that  at  the  first  intelligence,  he 
howled  like  a  wild  beast,  and  almost  destroyed 
himself  by  knocking  liis  head  against  the  walls 
of  his  palace.  When  his  fury  was  abated  he 
marched  to  Rome,  resolved  on  slaughter.  His 
bloody  machinations  were  stopped,  and  bis 
soldiers,  ashamed  of  accompanying  a  tyrant 
whose  cruelties  had  procured  him  the  name  ot 
Busins,  Cyclops,  and  Phalaris,  assassinated 
him  in  his  tent  before  the  walls  ot  Aquilea, 
A.  D.  236,  in  the  65tli  year  of  his  age.  t  he 
news  of  his  death  was  received  with  the 
greatest  -rejoicings  at  Rome,  public  thanks- 
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givings  were  offered,  and  whole  hetacombs  J 
flamed  on  the  altars.  Maximinus  has  been  re-  I 

£  resented  by  historians  as  of  a  gigantic  stature  ; 

e  was  eight  feet  high,  and  the  bracelets  of  his 
wife  served  as  rings  to  adorn  the  fingers  of  his 
hand.  His  voracity  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
corpulence  ;  he  generally  ate  forty  pounds  of 
flesh  every  day,  and  drank  18  bottles  of  wine. 
His  strength  was  proportionable  to  his  gigantic 
hape  ;  he  could  alone  draw  a  loaded  waggon, 
nd,  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  he  often  broke° the 
hardest  stones  between  his  fingers,  and  cleft 
trees  with  his  hand.  Herodianus. — Jomand. 

de  reb.  Get. — Capitol.  Maximinus  made  his 
son  of  the  same  name  emperor  as  soon  as  he 
was  invested  with  the  purple,  and  his  choice 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  senate,  by 
the  people,  and  by  the  army. - Galerius  Va¬ 

lerius,  a  shepherd  of  Thrace,  who  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity  by  Dioclesian,  A.  D. 
305.  He  was  nephew  to  Galerius  Maximianus* 
by  Ins  mother’s  side,  and  to  him  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  rise  and  consequence  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  armies.  As  Maximinus  was  ambitious 
and  fond  of  power,  he  looked  with  an  eye  of 
lealousy  upon  those  who  shared  the  dignity  of 
emperor  with  himself.  He  declared  war 
against  Licimus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne 
but  a  defeat  which  soon  after  followed,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  A.  D.  513,  between  Heraclea 
and  Adnanopolis,  left  him  without  resources 
and  without  friends.  His  victorious  enemy 
pursued  him,  and  he  fled  beyond  mount  Tau¬ 
rus,  forsaken  and  almost  unknown.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  ex¬ 
istence,  but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and 
though  his  death  is  attributed  by  some  to  de¬ 
spair,  it  is  more  universally  believed  that  he  ex¬ 
pired  m  the  greatest  agonies,  of  a  dreadful  dis¬ 
temper  which  consumed  him  day  and  night 
with  inexpressible  pains,  and  consumed  him 
to  a  mere  skeleton.  This  miserable  end,  ac~  . 
cording  to  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  was  the 
visible  punishment  of  heaven  for  the  barba- 
nties  which  Maximinus  had  exercised  against 
the  followers  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  many 
blasphemies  which  he  had  uttered.  Lactant. 

Luseb. - A  minister  of  the  emperor  Va¬ 

lerian.  -One  of  the  ambassadors  of  young 
1  heodosms,  to  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns. 

Maximus  Magnus,  a  native  of  Spain,  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor,  A.  D.  383.  The 
unpopularity  of  Gratian  favoured  his  usurpa¬ 
tion  and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  troops. 
Gratian  marched  against  him,  but  he  was  de¬ 
feated  and  soon  after  assassinated.  Maximus 
refused  the  honours  of  a  burial  to  the  remains 
ot  Gratian,  and  when  he  had  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter  ot  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors  into  the  east,  and  demanded  ot  the  em¬ 
peror  Theodosius  to  acknowledge  him  as  his 
associate  on  the  throne.  Theodosius  en¬ 
deavoured  to  amuse  and  delay  him,  but 
Maximus  resolved  to  support  his  claim  by 
arms  and  crossed  the  Alps,  Italy  was  laid 
desolate,  and  Rome  opened  ner  gates  to  the 
conqueror.  Iheodosius  now  determined  to 
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had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  began  to  make  a 
naval  armament,  and  Maximus,  not  to  appear 
inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  already  embarked 
las  troop*,  when  Theodosius,  by  secret  and 
hastened  marches,  fell  upon  him,  and  be¬ 
sieged  him  at  Aquileia.  Maximus  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror, 
moved  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  his 
fallen  and  dejected  enemy,  granted  him  life  ; 
but  the  multitude  refused  him  mercy,  and  in¬ 
stantly  struck  off  his  head,  A.  D.  388.  His 
son  Victor,  who  shared  the  imperial  dignity 
with  him,  was  soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  fury 
of  the  soldiers. - Petronius,  a  Roman  de¬ 

scended  of  an  illustrious  family.  He  caused 
Valentinian  III.  to  be  assassinated,  and  as¬ 
cended  the  throne ;  and,  to  strengthen  his 
usurpation,  he  married  the  empress,  to  whom 
he  had  the  weakness  and  imprudence  to  betray 
that  he  had  sacrificed  her  husband  to  his  love 
for  her  person.  This  declaration  irritated  the 
empress  ;  she  had  recourse  to  the  barbarians 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Valentinian,  and  Max¬ 
imus  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  soldiers,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  455. 

He  reigned  only  77  days. - -Pupianus.  Vid. 

I  upianus.- - A  celebrated  cynic  philosopher 

and  magician  of  Ephesus.  He  instructed  the 
emperor  Julian  in  magic,  and  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  historians,  it  was  in  the  con¬ 
versation  and  company  of  Maximus  that  the 
apostacy  of  J ulian  originated.  The  emperor  not 
only  visited  the  philosopher,  but  he  even  submit¬ 
ted  his  writings  to  his  inspection  and  censure. 
Maximus  refused  to  live  in  the  court  of  Julian, 
and  the  emperor,  not  dissatisfied  with  the  re¬ 
fusal,  appointed  him  high  pontiff  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Lydia,  an  office  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  with  the  greatest  moderation  and 
justice.  When  Julian  went  into  the  east, 
the  philosopher  promised  him  success,  and 
even  said  that  his  conquests  would  be  more 
numerous  and  extensive  than  those  of  the  son 
of  Philip.  He  persuaded  his  imperial  pupil 
that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Metempsy¬ 
chosis,  his  body  was  animated  by  the  soul 
which  once  animated  the  hero  whose  greatness 
and  victories  he  was  going  to  eclipse.  After 
the  death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almost 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  but  the 
interposition  of  his  friends  saved  his  life  and 
ie  retired  to  Constantinople.  He  was  soon 
after  accused  of  magical  practices  before  the 
emperor  Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Ephesus, 

A-  D.  336.  He  wrote  some  philosophical  and 
i  ie  tori  cal  treatises,  some  of  which  were 
m  edicated  to  Julian.  They  are  all  now  lost. 

mtnian. - -Tyrius,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  in 

tie  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  This  emperor,  who 
«  as  naturally  fond  of  study,  became  one  of  tbv 
pupils  of  Maximus,  and  paid  great  deference 
to  Jus  instructions.  There  are  extant  of 
Lrximus  forty-one  dissertations  on  moral  and 
philosophical  subjects,  written  in  Greek.  The 
best  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Davis,  8vo. 
Cantab.  1703;  and  that  of  Reiske,  2  vols. 

dvo  Lips.  1774. - One  of  the  Greek  fathers 

of  the  7  th  century,  whose  works  were  edited 
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by  Combesis,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1675. —  - 
Paulus  Fabius,  a  consul  with  M.  Antony’s  son. 
Horace  speaks  of  him,  4,  od.  1,  v.  10,  as  of  a 
gay,  handsome  youth,  fond  of  pleasure,  yet 

industrious  and  indefatigable. - An  epithet 

applied  to  Jupiter,  as  being  the  greatest  and 

most  powerful  of  all  the  gods. - A  native  of 

Sirmium,  in  Pannonia.  He  was  originally  a 
gardener,  but,  by  enlisting  in  the  Roman  army, 
he  became  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  and  his 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  rank  and  opulence 
soon  rendered  him  independent.  He  was  fa¬ 
ther  to  the  emperor  Probus. - A  general  of 

Trajan,  killed  in  the  eastern  provinces. - One 

of  the  murderers  of  Domitian,  &c. - A  philo¬ 

sopher,  native  of  Byzantium,  in  the  age  of 
J ulian  the  emperor. 

Mazaca,  a  large  city  of  Cappadocia,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  province.  It  was  called  Caesarea  by 
Tiberius,  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Maz  aces,  a  Persian,  governor  of  Memphis. 
He  made  a  sally  against  the  Grecian  soldiers  of 
Alexander,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them. 
Curt.  4,  c.  1. 

Maza:us,  a  satrap  of  Cicilia,  under  Artax- 
erxes  Ochus.  ■  --A  governor  of  Babylon,  son- 
in-law  to  Darius.  He  surrendered  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  &c.  Curt.  5,  c.  1. 

Mazares,  a  satrap  of  Media,  who  reduced 
Priene  under  the  power  of  Cyrus.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  161. 

Mazeras,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  falling  into 
the  Caspian  sea.  Plut . 

MazIces  and  MazYges,  a  people  of  Lybia, 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons.  Ihe 
Romans  made  use  of  them  as  couriers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  great  swiftness.  Suet,  in  Ner.  30. 
—  Lucan.  4,  v.  684. 

Mechaneus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
patronizing  undertakings.  He  had  a  statue  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Argos,  and  there  the 
people  swore  before  they  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  Paus.  2, 
c.  22. 

Meccenas  or  Mec/enas,  C.  Cilnius,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  knight,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Etruria.  He  has  rendered  himself  im¬ 
mortal  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned  men 
and  of  letters  ;  and  to  his  prudence  and  advice 
Augustus  acknowledged  himself  indebted  for 
the  security  he  enjoyed.  His  fondness  for  plea¬ 
sure  removed  him  from  the  reach  of  ambition, 
and  he  preferred  to  die  as  he  was  born,  a  Ro¬ 
man  knight,  to  all  the  honours  and  dignities 
which  either  the  friendship  of  Augustus  or  his 
own  popularity  could  heap  upon  him.  It  was 
from  the  result  of  his  advice  against  the  opinion 
of  Agrippa,  that  Augustus  resolved  to  keep  the 
supreme  pow’er  in  his  hands,  and  not,  by  a  vo¬ 
luntary  resignation,  to  plunge  Rome  into  civil 
commotions.  The  emperor  received  the  private 
admonitions  of  Meccenas  in  the  same  friendly 
manner  as  they  were  given  ;  and  he  was  not 
displeased  with  the  liberty  of  his  friend,  who 
threw  a  paper  to  him  with  these  words.  Descend 
from  the  tribunal ,  thou  butcher!  while  he  satin 
the  judgment  seat,  and  betrayed  revenge  and 
impatience  in  his  countenance.  He  was  struck 
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with  the  admonition,  and  left  the  tribunal  with¬ 
out  passing  sentence  of  death  on  the  criminals 
To  the  interference  of  Meccenas,  Virgil  owed 
the  restitution  of  his  lands,  and  Horace  was 
proud  to  boast,  that  his  learned  friend  had  ob¬ 
tained  his  forgiveness  from  the  emperor,  for 
joining  the  cause  of  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Phi¬ 
lippi.  .  Mecoenas  was  himself  fond  of  literature, 
and  according  to  the  most  received  opinion,  he 
wrote  an  history  of  animals,  a  journal  of  the 
life  of  Augustus,  a  treatise  on  the  different  na¬ 
tures  and  kinds  of  precious  stones,  besides  the 
two  tragedies  of  Octavia  and  Prometheus,  and 
other  things,  all  now  lost.  He  died  eight  years 
before  Christ ;  and  on  his  death-bed,  he  parti¬ 
cularly  recommended  his  poetical  friend  Ho¬ 
race  to  the  care  and  confidence  of  Augustus. 
Seneca,  who  has  liberally  commended  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  abilities  of  Mecoenas,  has  not  with¬ 
held  his  censure  from  his  dissipation,  indolence, 
and  effeminate  luxury.  From  the  patronage 
and  encouragement  which  the  princes  of  heroic 
and  lyric  poetry,  among  the  Latins,  received 
from  the  favourite  of  Augustus,  all  patrons  of 
literature  have  ever  since  been  called  Mecas- 
nates.  Virgil  dedicated  to  him  his  Georgies, 
and  Horace  his  Odes.  Suet,  in  Aug.  66,  &c. 
— Plut.  in  Aug. — Heiodian.  7. — Senec.  ep.  19 
&  92. 

Mecisteus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ajax. 

He  was  killed  by  Polydamas.  Homer.  II.  6. - 

A  son  of  Lycaon.  Apollod. 

Mecrida,  the  wife  of  Lysimachus.  Po¬ 
ly  an.  6. 

MEdEa,  a  celebrated  magician,  daughter  of 
Aretes,  king  of  Colchis,  Her  mother’s  name, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  He¬ 
siod  and  Hyginus,  was  Idyia,  or,  according  to 
others,  Ephyre,  Hecate,  Asterodia,  Antiope, 
and  Neaera.  She  was  the  niece  of  Circe.  When 
Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece,  Medea  became  enamoured  of  him,  and 
it  was  to  her  well-directed  labours  that  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  owed  their  preservation.  [Fid.  Jason 
et  Argonaut x.]  Medea  had  an  interview  with 
her  lover  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  where  they 
bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
and  promised  eternal  fidelity.  No  sooner  had 
Jason  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  AEetes 
had  placed  in  his  way,  than  Medea  embarked 
with  the  conquerors  for  Greece.  To  stop  the 
pursuit  of  her  father,  she  tore  to  pieces  her  bro¬ 
ther  Absyrtus,  and  left  his  mangled  limbs  in  the 
way  through  which  Aretes  was  to  pass.  This 
act  of  barbarity  some  have  attributed  to  J ason, 
and  not  to  her.  •  When  Jason  reached  Iolchos, 
his  native  country,  the  return  and  victories  of 
the  Argonauts  were  celebrated  with  universal 
rejoicings  ;  but  ALson,  the  father  of  J  ason,  was 
unable  to  assist  at  the  solemnity,  on  account  of 
the  infirmities  of  his  age.  Medea,  at  her  hus¬ 
band’s  request,  removed  the  weakness  of  A£son, 
and  by  drawing  away  the  blood  from  his  veins, 
and  filling  them  again  with  the  juice  of  certain 
herbs,  she  restored  him  to  the  vigour  and 
sorightliness  of  youth.  This  sudden  change  in 
iEson  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  Iolchos,  and 
the  daughters  of  Pelias  were  also  desirous  to 
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see  their  father  restored,  by  the  same  power, 
to  the  vigour  of  youth.  Medea,  willing  to  re¬ 
venge  the  injuries  which  her  husband’s  family 
had  suffered  from  Pelias,  increased  their  curi¬ 
osity,  and  by  cutting  to  pieces  an  old  ram  and 
making  it  again,  in  their  presence,  a  young 
Iamb,  she  totally  determined  them  to  try  the 
same  experiment  upon  their  father’s  body. 
1  hey  accordingly  killed  him  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  and  boiled  his  flesh  in  a  cauldron,  but 
Medea  refused  to  perform  the  same  friendly  of¬ 
fices  to  Pelias  which  she  had  done  to  /Eson, 
and  he  was  consumed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  even  deprived  of  a  burial.  This  action 
greatly  irritated  the  people  of  Iolchos,  and  Me¬ 
dea,  with  her  husband,  fled  to  Corinth,  to  avoid 
the  resentment  of  an  offended  populace.  Here 
they  lived  for  ten  years  with  much  conjugal 
tenderness,  but  the  love  of  Jason  for  Glauce, 
the  king’s  daughter,  soon  interrupted  their  mu¬ 
tual  harmony,  and  Medea  was  divorced.  Me¬ 
dea  revenged  the  infidelity  of  Jason  by  causing 
the  death  of  Glauce,  and  the  destruction  of  her 
family.  [Vid.  Glauce .]  This  action  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  still  more  atrocious.  Medea 
killed  two  of  her  children  in  their  father’s  pre¬ 
sence  ;  and  when  Jason  attempted  to  punish 
the  barbarity  of  the  mother,  she  fled  through 
the  air  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dra¬ 
gons.  From  Corinth  Medea  came  to  Athens, 
where,  after  she  had  undergone  the  necessary 
purification  of  her  murder,  she  married  king 
-<Egeus,  or,  according  to  others,  lived  in  an 
adulterous  manner  with  him.  From  her  con¬ 
nexion  with  JEgeus,  Medea  had  a  son,  who  was 
called  Medus.  Soon  after,  when  Theseus 
wished  to  make  himself  known  to  his  father, 
[  Vid.  JEgeus]  Medea,  jealous  of  his  fame,  and 
fearful  of  his  power,  attempted  to  poison  him 
at  a  feast  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  en¬ 
tertainment.  Her  attempts,  however,  failed  of 
success,  and  the  sight  of  the  sword  which  The¬ 
seus  wore  by  his  side,  convinced  AEgeus  that 
the  stranger  against  whose  life  he  had  so  basely 
conspired,  was  no  less  than  his  own  son.  The 
father  and  the  son  were  reconciled,  and  Medea, 
to  avoid  the  punishment  which  her  wickedness 
deserved,  mounted  her  fiery  chariot,  and  disap¬ 
peared  through  the  air.  She  came  to  Colchis, 
where,  according  to  some,  she  was  reconciled 
to  Jason,  who  had  sought  her  in  her  native 
country  after  her  sudden  departure  from  Co¬ 
rinth.  She  died  at  Colchis,  as  Justin  mentions, 
when  she  had  been  restored  to  the  confidence 
of  her  family.  After  death,  she  married  Achil¬ 
les  in  the  Elysian  fields,  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  mentioned  by  Simonides.  The  murder  of 
Memerus  and  Fheres,  the  youngest  of  Jason’s 
children  by  Medea,  is  not  attributed  to  the  mo¬ 
ther,  according  to  riilian,  but  the  Corinthians 
themselves  assassinated  them  in  the  temple  ofv 
J-uno  Acraea.  To  avoid  the  resentment  of  the 
gods,  and  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  pesti¬ 
lence  which  visited  their  country  after  so  hor¬ 
rid  a  massacre,  they  engaged  the  poet  Euripi¬ 
des,  for  five  talents,  to  write  a  tragedy,  which 
cleared  them  of  the  murder,  and  represented 
Medea  as  the  cruel  assassin  of  her  own  child- 
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ren.  And,  besides,  that  this  opinion  might  bs 
the  better  credited,  festivals  were  appointed,  in 
which  the  mother  was  represented  with  all  the 
barbarity  of  a  fury  murdering  her  own  sons. 
Vid.  Herrea.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Hygin.  fab.  21, 
22,  23,  &c. — Plut.  in  Thes. —  Dionys.  Perieg. — 
JElian.  V.  H.  5,  c.  21. — Paus .  2,  c.  3.  1.  8,  c. 
11. — Euripid.  in  Med. — Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  7, 
fab.  I,  in  Med. — Strab.  7. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c. 
19. — Apollod.  Arg.  3,  &c. — Orpheus. — Flacc. — 
Lucan.  4,  v.  556. 

Medesicaste,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
married  Irabrius,  son  of  Mentor.  Homer ,  II.  3. 

— Apollod.  3. 

Media,  a  celebrated  country  of  Asia,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  sea,  west  by 
Armenia,  south  by  Persia,  and  east  by  Partbia 
and  Hyrcania.  It  was  originally  called  Alia  till 
the  age  of  Medus,  the  son  of  Medea,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Media.  The  province  of  Media 
was  first  raised  into  a  kingdom  by  its  revolt 
from  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  B.  C.  820 ;  and 
after  it  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  kind  of  re¬ 
publican  government,  Deioces,  by  his  arts,  pro¬ 
cured  himself  to  be  called  king,  700  B.  C.  Af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  53  years,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Phraortes,  B.  C.  647;  who  was  succeeded  by 
Cyaxares,  B.  C.  625.  His  successor  was  As- 
tyages,  B.  C.  585,  in  whose  reign  Cyrus  be¬ 
came  master  of  Media,  B.  C.  551 ;  and  ever 
after  the  empire  was  transferred  to  the  Per¬ 
sians.  The  Medes  were  warlike  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  ages  of  their  power  :  they  encouraged 
polygamy,  and  were  remarkable  for  the  ho¬ 
mage  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns,  who  were 
styled  kings  of  kings.  This  title  was  after¬ 
wards  adopted  by  their  conquerors,  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  it  was  still  in  use  in  the  age  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Justin.  1,  c.  5. — Herodot.  1, 
&c. — Polyb.  5  &c  10. — Curt.  5,  &c. — Diod.  Sic. 
13. — Ctesias. 

Medias,  a  tyrant  of  Mysia,  &c. 

Medicus,  a  prmce  of  Larissa,  in  Thessaly, 
who  made  war  against  Lycophron,  tyrant  of 
Pherfe.  Diod.  14. 

Mediolanum,  now  Milan,  the  capital  of  In 
subria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  Liv.  5,  c.  34. 

1.  34,  c.  46. - Aulercorum,  a  town  of  Gaul, 

now  Evreux,  in  Normandy. - Santonum,  ano¬ 

ther,  now  Saintes,  in  Guienne. 

Mediomatrices,  a  nation  that  lived  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine.  Strab.  4. — Cces.  Bell.  G. 
4,  c.  10. 

Mediterraneum  mare,  a  sea  which  divides 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor  from  Africa.  It  re¬ 
ceives  its  name  from  its  situation,  medio  terra , 
situate  in  the  middle  of  the  land.  It  has  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  and  with  the  Euxine  through  the 
(Egean.  It  is  sometimes  called  internum,  and 
is  frequently  denominated  in  Scripture  the  Great 
Sea.  The  first  naval  power  that  ever  obtained 
the  command  of  it,  as  recorded  in  the  fabulous 
epochs  of  the  writer  Castor,  is  Crete,  under 
Minos.  Afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lydians,  B.  C.  1179  ;  of  the  Pelasgi,  1058  ; 
of  the  Thracians,  1000  ;  of  the  Rhodians,  916  ; 
of  the  Phrygians,  893  ;  of  the  Cyprians,  868  i 
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of  the  Phoenicians,  826 ;  of  the  Egyptians,  787 ; 
of  the  Milesians,  753  ;  of  the  Carians,  734  ;  and 
of  the  I  esbians,  67  6,  which  they  retained  for 
69  years.  Horat.  3,  od.  3,  v.  46. — Plin.  2,  c. 
68. — Sallust.  Jug.  17. — Coes.  B.G.  5,  c.  1. — 
Liv.  26,  c.  42. 

MeditrIna,  the  goddess  of  medicines, 
whose  festivals,  called  Meditrinalia,  were  cele¬ 
brated  at  Rome  the  last  day  of  September, 
when  they  made  offerings  of  fruits.  Varro.  de 

Medoacus,  or  Meduacus,  a  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Veneti,  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
sea.  Liv.  10,  c.  2. 

Medobithyni,  a  people  of  Thrace. 
Medobriga,  a  town  of  Lusitania. 

Medon,  sod  of  Codrus,  the  17tli  and  last 
king  of  Athens,  was  the  first  arclion  that  was 
appointed  with  regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070.  In 
the  election,  Medon  was  preferred  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Neleus  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  he 
rendered  himself  popular  by  the  justice  and  mo¬ 
deration  of  his  administration.  His  successors 
were  called  from  him  Medontidcv,  and  the  office 
of  arclion  remained  for  above  200  years  in  the 
family  of  Codrus,  under  twelve  perpetual  ar- 

chons.  Paus.  7,  c.  2. — Paterc.  1,  c.  2. - ;A 

man  killed  in  the  Trojan  war.  Aeneas  saw  him 
in  the  infernal  regions.  Virg.  2En.  6,  v.  483. 
- A  statuary  of  Lacedaemon,  who  made  a  fa¬ 
mous  statue  of  Minerva.  Paus.  5,  c.  17. - 

One  of  the  Centaurs,  & c.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v. 

303. - One  of  the  Tyrrhene  sailors  changed 

into  dolphins  by  Bacchus.  Id.  Met.  3,  v.  671. 
- A  river  of  Peloponnesus. - An  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  Ajax  Oileus.  Homer. - One  of 

Penelope’s  suitors.  Ovid.  Heroid.l. - A  man 

of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  the  Argonauts. - A  king 

of  Argos,  who  died  about  990  years  B.  C. 

Medontias,  a  woman  of  Abydos,  with  whom 
Alcibiades  cohabited  as  with  a  wife.  She  had 
a  daughter,  &c.  Lysias. 

Mfduacus,  two  rivers,  Major,  now  Brenta, 
and  Minor,  now  Bachilione,  falling  near  Venice 
into  the  Adriatic  sea.  Plin.  3,  c.  16. — Liv,  10, 
c.  2. 

Meduana,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into  the 
Ligeris,  now  the  Mayne.  Lucan.  1,  v.  438. 

Medullina,  a  Roman  virgin  ravished  by  her 

father,  &c.  Flat,  in  Parall. - -An  infamous 

courtezan  in  Juvenal’s  age.  6,  v.  321. 

Medus,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 

Araxes. - A  son  of  ASgeus  and  Medea,  who 

gave  his  name  to  a  country  of  Asia.  Medus, 
when  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  went  to  seek 
his  mother,  whom  the  arrival  of  Theseus  in 
A  thens  had  driven  away.  [  Vid.  Medea.]  He 
came  to  Colchis,  where  he  was  seized  by  his 
uncle  Perses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  Are¬ 
tes,  his  mother’s  father,  because  the  oracle  had 
declared,  that  Perses  should  be  murdered  by 
one  of  the  grandsons  of  iEetes.  Medus  as¬ 
sumed  another  name,  and  called  himself  Hip- 
potes,  son  of  Creon.  Meanwhile,  Medea  ar¬ 
rived  in  Colchis,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
priestess  of  Diana,  and  when  she  heard  that 
one  of  Creon’s  children  was  imprisoned,  she  re¬ 
solved  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  a  person 
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whose  family  she  detested.  To  effect  this  with 
more  certainty,  she  told  the  usurper  that  Hip- 
potes  was  really  a  son  of  Medea,  sent  by  his 
mother  to  murder  him.  She  begged  Perses  to 
give  her  Hippotes,  that  she  might  sacrifice  him 
to  her  resentment.  Perses  consented  ;  Medea 
discovered  that  it  was  her  own  son,  and  she  in¬ 
stantly  armed  him  with  the  dagger  which  she 
had  prepared  against  his  life,  and  ordered  him 
to  stab  the  usurper.  He  obeyed,  and  Medea 
discovered  who  she  was,  and  made  her  son  IMe- 
dus  sit  on  his  grandfather’s  throne.  Hesiod. 
Theog. — Paus.  2. — Apollod.  1. — Justin.  42.— Se- 
nec.  in  Med. — Diod. 

Medusa,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons,  daughter 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Gorgons  who  was  subject  to  mortality.  She 
is  celebrated  for  her  personal  charms,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  locks.  Neptune  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  her,  and  obtained  her  favours  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  This  violation  of  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  temple  provoked  Minerva,  and  she 
changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Medusa,  which 
had  inspired  Neptune’s  love,  into  serpents.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Apollodorus  and  others,  Medusa 
and  her  sisters  came  into  the  world  with  snakes 
on  their  heads,  instead  of  hair,  with  yellow 
wings  and  brazen  hands.  Their  body  was  also 
covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their 
very  looks  had  the  power  of  killing  or  turning 
to  stones.  Perseus  rendered  his  name  immor¬ 
tal  by  the  conquest  of  Medusa.  He  cut  off  her 
head,  and  the  blood  that  dropped  from  the 
wound  produced  the  innumerable  serpents  that 
infest  Africa.  The  conqueror  placed  Medusa’s 
head  on  the  aegis  of  Minerva,  which  he  had 
used  in  his  expedition.  The  head  still  retained 
the  same  petrifying  power  as  before,  as  it  waa 
fatally  known  in  the  court  of  Cepheus.  [lid. 
Andromeda.]  Some  suppose  that  the  Gorgons 
were  a  nation  of  women  whom  Perseus  con¬ 
quered.  [Fid.  Gorgones.]  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. 
Hesiod.  Theog. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  618.  Lucan.  9, 

v.  624. — Apollon.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  151. - A 

daughter  of  Priam. - A  daughter  of  Stliere- 

lus.  Apollod. 

Megabizi,  certain  priests  in  Diana’s  temple 
at  Ephesus.  They  were  all  eunuchs,  QuintiL 
5,  c.  12. 

Megabyzus,  one  of  the  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  He 
was  set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king  Darius, 
where  he  took  Perinthus,  and  conquered  all 
Thrace.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  sove¬ 
reign.  Herodot.  3,  &c.- - A  son  of  Zopyrus, 

satrap  to  Darius.  He  conquered  Egypt,  &c. 

Herodot.  3,  c.  160. - A  satrap  of  Artaxerxes. 

He  revolted  from  his  king,  and  defeated  two 
large  armies  that  had  been  sent  against  him. 
The  interference  of  his  friends  restored  him  to 
the  king’s  favour,  and  he  shewed  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Artaxerxes,  by  killing  a  lion  which 
threatened  his  life  in  hunting.  This  act  of  af¬ 
fection  in  Megabysus  was  looked  upon  with 
envy  by  the  king.  He  was  discarded,  and  af¬ 
terwards  reconciled  to  the  monarch  by  means  of 
his  mother.  He  died  in  the  76tli  year  of  hia 
age,  B.  C.  447,  greatly  regretted.  Ctesias. 
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Megacles,  an  Athenian  archon  who  involved 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  in  the  sacri¬ 
lege  which  was  committed  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Cylon.  Piut.  in  Sol. — A  brother  of  Dion,  who 

assisted  his  brother  against  Dionysius,  &c. - ■ 

A  son  of  Alcmaeon,  who  revolted  with  some 
Athenians  after  the  departure  of  Solon  from 

Athens.  He  was  ejected  by  Pisistratus. - A 

man  who  exchanged  dress  with  Pyrrhus  when 
assisting  the  Tarentines  in  Italy.  He  was 

killed  in  that  disguise. - A  native  of  Messana 

in  Sicily,  famous  for  his  inveterate  enmity  to 

Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. - A  man  who 

destroyed  the  leading  men  of  Mitylene,  because 

he  had  been  punished. - A  man  who  wrote 

an  account  of  the  lives  of  illustrious  persons. 
- -The  maternal  grandfather  of  Alcibiades. 

Megaclides,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  in 
the  age  of  Protagoras. 

Meg*ra,  one  of  the  Furies,  daughter  of  Nox 
and  Acheron.  The  word  is  derived  from 
fisyaiptiv,  invidere,  odisse.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  846. 
Vid.  Eumenides. 

Mega  leas,  a  seditious  person  of  Corinth. 
He  was  seized  for  his  treachery  to  king  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  upon  which  he  destroyed  himself 
to  avoid  punishment. 

Megalesia,  games  in  honour  of  Cybele,  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  Phrygians,  and  introduced  at 
Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  brought  from  Pessinus.  Liv. 
29,  c.  14. — Ovid.  Fast .  4,  v.  337. 

Meg  alia,  a  small  island  of  Campania,  near 
Neapolis.  Stat.  2,  Sylv.  v.  80. 

Megalopolis,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  built  by  Epaminondas.  It  joined 
the  Aelnean  league  B.  C.  232,  and  was  taken 
and  ruined  by  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta.  Strab. 
8.  —Paus.  9,  c.  14. 

MegamEde,  the  wife  of  Thestius.  Apollod. 

Meg  an  Ira,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleu- 
sis  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  to  Triptolemus, 
to  whom  Ceres,  as  she  travelled  over  Attica, 
taught  agriculture.  She  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  and  she  had  an  altar  raised  to  her, 
near  the  fountain  where  Ceres  had  first  been 
seen  when  she  arrived  in  Attica.  Paus.  1,  c.  39. 
- The  wife  of  Areas.  Apollod. 

Megapenthes,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mene- 
Aus,  who  after  his  father’s  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Alec- 
tor,  a  native  of  Sparta.  His  mother’s  name 
Was  Teridae,  a  slave  of  Menelaus.  Home r.  Od.  4. 
— Apollod.  3. 

Megara,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  given  in  marriage  to  Hercules,  because 
he  had  delivered  the  Thebans  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Orchomenians.  [Fid.  Erginus.~\  When 
Hercules  went  to  hell  by  order  of  Eurystbeus, 
violence  was  offered  to  Megara  by  Lycus,  a 
Theban  exile,  and  she  would  have  yielded  to 
her  ravisher,  had  not  Hercules  returned  that 
moment  and  punished  him  with  death.  This 
murder  displeased  Juno,  and  she  rendered  Her¬ 
cules  so  delirious,  that  he  killed  Megara  and 
the  three  children  he  had  by  her  in  a  fit  of 
madness,  thinking  them  to  be  wild  beasts. 
Some  say  that  Megara  did  not  perish  by  the 
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nand  of  her  husband,  but  that  he  afterwards 
married  her  to  his  friend  Iolas.  The  names  of 
Megara’s  children  by  Hercules  were  Creon- 
tiades,  Therimachus,  and  Deicoon.  Hygin.  fab. 
82. — Senec.  in  Here. — Apollod.  2,  c.  6. — Diod .  4. 

Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  the  capital  of  a 
country  called  Megaris,  founded  about  1131 
B.  C.  It  is  situate  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
from  Corinth  and  Athens,  on  the  Sinus  Saroni- 
cus.  It  was  built  upon  two  rocks,  and  is  still 
in  being,  and  preserves  its  ancient  name.  It‘ 
was  called  after  Megaiius  the  son  of  Neptune, 
who  was  buried  there,  or  from  Megarius  a  son 
of  Apollo.  It  was  originally  governed  by 
twelve  kings,  but  became  afterwards  a  republic, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  from 
whom  it  was  rescued  by  the  Heraclid®.  There 
was  here  a  sect  of  philosophers  called  the  M§~ 
garic,  who  held  the  world  to  be  eternal.  Paus. 

1,  c.  39. — Strab.  6. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. - A  town 

of  Sicily  founded  by  a  colony  from  Megara  in 
Attica,  about  728  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  was  destroyed  by  Gelon,  king  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Megarean 
colony  it  was  called  Hybla.  Strab.  26,  &c. — 
Virg.  JE  3,  v.  689. 

Megareus,  the  father  of  Hippomenes,  was 

son  of  Onchestus.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  605. - 

A  son  of  Apollo. 

Megaris,  a  small  country  of  Achaia,  between 
Phocis  on  the  west  and  Attica  on  the  east.  Its 
capital  city  was  called  Megara.  Vid.  Megara. 

Megarsus,  a  town  of  Sicily, — of  Cilicia. - 

A  river  of  India. 

MegasthEnes,  a  Greek  historian  in  the  age 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  about  300  years  before 
Christ.  He  wrote  about  the  oriental  nations, 
and  particularly  the  Indians.  His  history  is 
often  quoted  by  the  ancients.  What  now  passes 
as  his  composition  is  spurious. 

Meges,  one  of  Helen’s  suitors.  He  went 
with  forty  ships  to  the  Trojan  war.  Homtr. 

IU  2. 

Megilla,  a  native  of  Locris,  remarkable  for 
beauty,  and  mentioned  by  Horat.  1.  od.  27,  v.ll. 

Meg ist a,  an  island  of  Lycia,  with  a  har¬ 
bour  of  the  same  name.  Liv.  37,  c.  22. 

Mela,  Pomponius,  a  Spaniard  who  flourished 
about  the  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  geography,  divided 
into  three  books,  and  written  with  elegance, 
with  great  perspicuity  and  brevity.  The  best 
editions  are  those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1722,  and  Reinliold,  4to.  Eton,  1761. 

Megistia,  a  soothsayer  who  told  the  Spar¬ 
tans  that  defended  Thermopylae,  that  they  all 
should  perish,  &c.  Herodot.  7,  c.  219,  &c. 

Mel/enje,  a  village  of  Attica.  Stat.  Theb.  12, 
v.  619. 

Melampus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and  phy¬ 
sician  of  Argos,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomenea, 
or  Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pylos  in  Peloponnesus. 
His  servants  once  killed  two  large  serpents  who 
had  made  their  nests  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
oak,  and  Melampos  paid  so  much  regard  to 
these  two  reptiles,  that  he  raised  a  burning  pile 
and  burned  them  upon  it.  He  also  took  parti¬ 
cular  care  of  their  young  ones,  and  fed  them 
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with  milk.  Some  time  after  this  the  young 
serpents  crept  to  Melampus  as  he  slept  on  the 
grass  near  the  oak,  and,  as  if  sensible  of  the 
favours  ot  tneir  benefactor,  they  wantonly  played 
around  him,  and  softly  licked  his  ears.  'I  bis 
awoke  Melampus,  who  wa3  astonished  at  the 
sudden  change  which  his  senses  had  under¬ 
gone.  He  found  himself  acquainted  with  the 
chirping  of  the  birds  and  with  all  their  rude 
notes,  as  they  flew  around  him.  He  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  supernatural  gift,  and  soon  made 
himself  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  futurity, 
and  Apollo  also  instructed  him  in  the  art  of 
medicine.  He  had  soon  after  the  happiness  of 
curing  the  daughters  of  Prcetus,  by  giving  them 
ellebore,  which  from  this  circumstance  has  been 
called  melampodium,  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
troubles  he  married  the  eldest  of  these  prin¬ 
cesses.  [ Vid .  Prgtides.]  The  tyranny  of  his 
uncle  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  native  country,  and  Prcetus,  to  shew 
himself  more  sensible  of  his  services,  gave  him 
part  of  his  kingdom,  over  which  he  established 
himself.  About  this  time  the  personal  charms 
of  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus,  had  gained 
many  admirers  ;  but  the  father  promised  his 
daughter  only  to  him  who  brought  into  his 
hands  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus.  This  condition 
displeased  many,  but  Bias,  who  was  also  one 
of  her  admirers,  engaged  his  brother  Melampus 
to  steal  the  oxen,  and  deliver  them  to  him. 
Melampus  was  caught  in  the  attempt,  and  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  nothing  but  his  services  as  a 
soothsayer  and  physician  to  Iphiclus  would  have 
saved  him  from  death.  All  this  pleaded  in  the 
favour  of  Melampus,  but  when  lie  had  taught 
the  childless  Iphiclus  how  to  become  a  father, 
he  not  only  obtained  his  liberty,  but  also  the 
oxen,  and  with  them  he  compelled  Neleus  to 
give  Pero  in  marriage  to  Bias.  A  severe  dis¬ 
temper  which  had  rendered  the  women  of  Ar¬ 
gos  insane,  was  totally  removed  by  Melampus, 
and  Anaxagoras,  who  then  sat  on  the  throne, 
rewarded  his  merit  by  giving  him  part  of  his 
kingdom,  where  he  established  himself,  and 
where  his  posterity  reigned  during  six  succes¬ 
sive  generations.  He  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  and  temples  were  raised  to  hie 
memory.  Homer.  Od.  11. — Herodot.  2  &  9. — 
Apollod.  2,  c.  2. — Paus.  2,  c.  18.fl.  4,  c.  3. — 

Ftrg.  G.  3 ,  v.  550. - The  father  of  Cisseus  and 

Gyas.  Virg .  JEn.  10. - A  son  of  Priam.  Apol¬ 
lod.  3. - One  of  Actaeon’s  dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Melampyges,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  from 
the  black  and  hairy  appearance  of  his  back,  &c. 

Melanchjetes,  one  of  Action’s  dogs,  so 
called  from  his  black  hair.  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Melanchljeni,  a  people  near  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. 

Melanchrus,  a  tyrant  of  Lesbos  who  died 
about  612,  B.  C. 

Melane,  the  same  as  Samothrace. 

Melaneus,  a  son  of  Eurytus,  from  whom 

Etruria  has  been  called  Melancis. - A  centaur. 

Ovid.  Met.  12. — One  of  Actaeon’s  dogs.  Id.  3. 

- An  ^Ethiopian  killed  at  the  nuptials  of 

Persc~s.  Id.  5. 

Melanida,  a  surname  of  Venus. 
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Mel  anion,  the  sarms  aHippomenes,  who 
married  Atalanta  accord  tgo  some  mytholo- 
gists.  Apollod.  3 . 

Melanippe,  a  daughtof  ASolus,  who  had 
two  children  by  Neptunepr  which  her  father 
put  out  both  her  eyes,  ai  confined  her  in  a 
prison.  Her  children,  wl  hwd  been  exposed 
and  preserved,  delivered  lr  fr  om  confinement, 
and  Neptune  restored  h  to  her  eye-sight. 

She  afterwards  married  etapontus.  Hygin. 

fab.  186. - A  nymph  vo  married  I  tonus, 

son  of  Amphictyon,  by  who.  sh  e  had  Bceotus, 
who  gave  bis  name  to  Boeor.  Paus.  9,  c.  1. 

MelanippIdes,  a  Greek  ret  about  520  years 
before  Christ.  His  grandsc  of  the  same  name 
flourished  about  60  years  aer  at  the  court  a 
Perdiccas  the  Second,  of  lacedonia.  Some 
fragments  of  their  poetry  arextar  t. 

Melanippus,  a  priest  of  Vpollo,  at  Cyr  >~.e, 
killed  by  the  tyrant  Nicocites.  Poluy^u.  8. 

- A  son  of  Astapus,  or  of  tl  |e  Ihebau 

chiefs  who  defended  the  gate!  of  Th<voes  ag&Iust 
the  army  of  Arastur  king  ol  Argot  5.  lie  was 
opposed  by  Tydeus,  whom  he  lightl  y  wounded. 
He  wras  killed  by  Amphiarau;,  who,  carried  his 
head  to  Tydeus.  Tydeus,  tc  take  revenge  of 
the  wound  he  had  received,  »it  the  head  with 
such  barbarity  that  he  swallowed  the  brains  * 
and  Minerva,  offended  with  \is  conduct,  took, 
away  the  herb  which  she  had  jiven  rim  to  cure 
his  wound,  and  he  died.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — 
AEschyl.  ante  Theb. — Paus.  9,  c.  18. —  — A  son  of 
Mars,  who  became  enamoured  of  Cometho,  a 
priestess  of  Diana  Triclaria.  He  concealed 
himself  in  the  temple,  and  ravished  his  mis¬ 
tress,  for  which  violation  of  the1  sancity  of  the 
place,  the  twro  lovers  soon  after  perilled  by  a 

sudden  death.  Paus.  7,  c.  19. - A  Trojan 

killed  by  Antiloclius  in  the  Trojan  wa-.  Homer. 

II.  15.- - Another  killed  by  Patrol  us. - 

Another  killed  by  Teucer. - A  son  )f  Agrius. 

- Another  of  Priam. - A  son  offTieseus. 

Melanosyri,  a  people  of  Syria. 

Melanthii,  rocks  near  the  island  *f  Samos. 

Melanthius,  a  man  who  wrote  ai  history 

of  Attica. - A  famous  painter  ot*  Sicjon.  Plin. 

35. - A  tragic  poet  of  a  very  nialevdent  dis¬ 

position.  Ele  lived  in  the  age  of  Phocon.  Pint. 
- A  Trojan  killed  by  Eurypylffs  in  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war.  Homer.Od. - A  shepherd  ii  Theocrit. 

Idyll. - A  goat-herd  killed  by  Teemachus 

after  the  return  of  Ulysses.  Ovid.  1 ,  Heoid.—— 
An  elegiac  poet.  Pint.  \ 

Melantho,  a  daughter  of  Proteus, ravished 
by  Neptune  uuder  the  form  of  a  do  lphh.  Ovid. 

Met.  6,  v.  12. - One  of  Penelope’.*  women. 

Homer.  11.  18,  &c. 

Mei.anthus,  Melanthes,  or  M  elinthius, 
a  son  of  Andropompus,  whose  anc  esiors  were 
kings  of  Pylos.  He  was  driven  from  hi;  paternal 
kingdom  by  the  Heraclidae,  and  came  tc  Athena, 
where  king  Thymoetes  resigned  the  crown  to 
him,  provided  he  fought  a  battle  against  Xan- 
thus,  a  general  of  the  Boeotians,  whri  made  war 
against  him.  He  fought  and  conquered,  [Vid, 
Apaturia ,]  and  his  family,  sumamed  ith  e  Nelei  • 
dm,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  tilltthe  ago  of 
Codrus.  He  succeeded  to  the  ertmm  11SU 


years  B.  C.  andreigd  37  years.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. 

-A  man  of  Cyjus.  Flacc. - A  liver  of 

European  Sarmatialling  into  the  Borysthenes. 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  ep.  ),  v.  55. 

Melas,  a  riv  of  Peloponnesus. - Of 

Thrace  at  the  w,<  of  the  Thracian  Chersone- 

sus. - -Another  Thessaly. - In  Achaia, — 

in  Boeotia, — in  Sfiy, — in  Ionia, — in  Cappado¬ 
cia. - -A  son  o(f  sptune. - Another  son  of 

Proteus. - A  Hoof  Phryxus,  who  was  among 

the  Argonauts,  a-  was  drowned  in  that  part 
of  the  sea  which  >re  his  name.  Apollod.  1. 

Meld.-e,  or  Midorum  hubs,  a  city  of  Gaul, 
now  Meant  in  Clmpagne. 

Meleager,  aelebrated  hero  of  antiquity, 
son  of  CEneus,  iug  of  .Etolia,  by  Althaea, 
daughter  of  1  hesus.  The  Parcae  were  present 
1  moment  olhis  birth,  and  predicted  his 
futu.  >  great  ess.  Clotho  said,  that  he  would 
be  bra'f  w  and  couEgeous  ;  Lachesis  foretold  his 
uncommon  -.rrengh,  and  Atropos  declared  that 
liesfnSuld  li,ve  at  long  as  that  fire-brand  which 
was  on  the  4  fire,  remained  entire  and  uncon¬ 
sumed.  Al  thaea  no  sooner  heard  this,  than 
she  snatched  thestick  from  the  fire,  and  kept 
it  with  the  most  ealous  care,  as  the  life  of  her 
son  totally  depended  upon  its  preservation.  The 
fame  of  Meleage-  increased  with  his  years,  he 
signalized  hansel’  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  afterwards  delivered  his  country  from  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  made  war  against 
his  father  at  the  instigation  of  Diana,  whose 
altars  (Eners  had  neglected.  [Vid.  CEneus.]  No 
sooner  werethey  destroyed  than  Diana  punished 
the  negligence  of  CEneus  by  a  greater  calamity. 
She  sent  a  luge  wild  boar,  which  laid  waste  all 
the  country,  and  seemed  invincible  on  account 
of  its  immense  size.  It  became  soon  a  public 
concern  :  al  the  neighbouring  princes  assembled 
to  destroy  his  terrible  animal,  and  nothing  be¬ 
came  morefampus  in  mythological  history,  than 
the  liuntiig  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The 
princes  anl  chiefs  that  assembled,  and  which 
are  mentioned  by  mytliologists,  are  Meleager 
son  of  (Emus,  Idas  and  Lynceus,  sons  of  Apha- 
reus,  Dryis  sdn  of  Mars,  Castor  and  Pollux 
sons  of  Jbpit|er  and  Leda,  Pirithous  son  of 
Ixion,  Tlnseus  son  of  JEgeus,  Anceus  and  Ce- 
pheussomof  ^Lycurgus,  Admetus  son  of  Pheres, 
Jason  sonof  .Eson.  Peleus  and  Telamon  sons 
of  JEcus,  Ip’iiicles  son  of  Amphitryon,  Eury- 
trion  son  >f  /Jlctor,  Atalanta  daughter  of  Schoe- 
neus,  Ioles  the  friend  of  Hercules,  the  sons  of 
I  hestius,  Aniphiaraus  son  o£  Oileus,  Protheus, 
Cometes,the;  brothers  of  Althaea,  Hippothous 
son  of  Ce’cy on,  Leucippus,  Adrastus,  Ceneus, 
Phileus,  Ccfieon,  Lelex,  Phoenix  son  of  Amyn- 
tor,  PanoneDs,  Hyleus,  Hippasus,  Nestor,  Me- 
noetius,  tie  father  of  Patroclus,  Ampliicides, 
Laertes  tie.  father  of  Ulysses,  and  the  four  sons 
ot  Hippotoon.  This  troop  of  armed  men  at¬ 
tacked  the  .boar  with  uncommon  fury,  and  it 
was  at  last  killed  by  Meleager.  The  conqueror 
gave  the  skin  and  the  head  to  At.alanta,  who 
had  first  wounded  the  animal.  This  partiality 
to  a  woma  i,  irritated  the  others,  and  particu¬ 
larly  To;te  i  and  Plexippus,  the  brothers  of  Al- 
threa,  an  d  they  endeavoured  to  vob  Atalanta  of 
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the  honourable  present.  Meleager  defended  a 
woman,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and  killed 
his  uncles  in  the  attempt.  Meantime  the  news 
of  this  celebrated  conquest  had  already  reached 
Calydon,  and  Althaea  went  to  the  temple  of  the 
gods  to  return  thanks  for  the  victory  which  her 
son  had  gained.  As  she  went  she  met  the 
corpses  of  her  brothers  that  were  brought  from 
the  ckace,  and  at  this  mournful  spectacle  she- 
filled  the  whole  city  with  her  lamentations. 
She  was  upon  this  informed  that  they  had  been- 
killed  by  Meleager,  and  in  the  moment  of  re¬ 
sentment  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  brothers, 
she  threw  into  the  fire  the  fatal  stick,  on  which 
her  son’s  life  depended,  and  Meleager  died  as 
soon  as  it  was  consumed.  Homer  does  not 
mehtion  the  fire-brand,  whence  some  have 
imagined  that  this  fable  is  posterior  to  that 
poet’s  age.  But,  he  says,  that  the  death  of 
Toxeus  and  Plexippus  so  irritated  Althaea,  tha; 
she  uttered  the  most  horrible  curses  and  impre¬ 
cations  upon  the  head  of  her  son.  Meleager 
married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Idas  and 
Marpessa,  as  also  Atalanta,  according  to  some 
accounts.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — Apollon.  1,  Arg. — 
Flacc.  1  &  6. — Paus.  10,  c.  31. — Hygin.  14. — 

Ovid  Met .  8. — Homer.  II.  9. - A  general,  who 

supported  Aridaeus,  when  he  had  been  made 
king  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Alexander 

the  Great. - A  brother  of  Ptolemy,  made  king 

of  Macedonia,  B.  C.  280  years.  He  was  but 
two  months  invested  with  the  regal  authority. 

- A  Greek  poet  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  the- 

last  of  the  Seleucidae.  He  was  born  at  Tyre 
and  died  at  Cos.  It  is' to  his  well-directed  la¬ 
bours,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  anthologia , 
or  collection  of  Greek  epigrams,  which  he  se¬ 
lected  from  46  of  the  best  and  most  esteemed 
poets.  The  original  collection  of  Meleager  has 
been  greatly  altered  by  succeeding  editors.  The 
best  edition  of  the  anthologia  is  that  of  Brunck 
in  three  vols.  4to.  and  8vo.  Angentor.  1772. 

Meleagrides,  the  sisters  of  Meleager, 
daughters  of  (Eneus  aud  Althaea.  They  were 
so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  their  brother 
Meleager,  that  they  refused  all  aliments,  and 
were  at  the  point  of  death,  changed  into  birds 
called  Meleagrides,  whose  feathers  and  eggs, 
as  it  is  supposed,  are  of  a  different  colour.  The 
youngest  of  the  sisters,  Gorge  and  Dejanira,  who 
had  been  married,  escaped  this  metamorphosis. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8. —  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  540. —  Plin. 

Melesander,  an  Athenian  general,  who  died 
B.  C.  414. 

Meles  (ktis,)  a  river  of  Asia  minor,  in  Ionia 
near  Smyrna.  Some  of  the  ancients  supposed 
that  Homer  was  born  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
from  which  circumstance  they  call  him  Melesi - 
genes ,  and  his  compositions  Meleteuc  charter.  It 
is  even  supported  that  he  composed  his  poems 
in  a  cave  near  the  source  of  that  river.  Strab. 
12. — Stat.  2,  Sylv.7,  v.  34. — Tihul.  4,  el.  1,  v, 

201. — Paus.  7,  c.  5. - A  beautiful  Athenian 

youth,  greatly  beloved  by  Timagoras,  whose  af¬ 
fections  he  repaid  with  the  greatest  coldness 
and  indifference.  He  even  ordered  Timagoras 
to  leap  down  a  precipice,  from  the  top  of  the 
citadel  of  Athens  ;  and  Timagoras,  not  to  Uis. 
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oblige  him,  obeyed,  and  was  killed  in  the  fall. 
This  token  of  true  friendship  and  affection  had 
Buch  an  effect  upon  Meles,  that  he  threw 
himself  down  fron  the  place,  to  atone  by  his 
death  for  the  ingratitude  which  lie  had  shown 

to  Timagoras.  Pans.  1,  c.  30. - A  king  of 

Lydia,  who  Buccoeded  his  father  Alyattes, 
about  747  years  before  Christ.  He  w  as  father 
to  Candaules. 

MelesigEnes  or  MelesigEna,  a  name 
given  to  Homer.  I  id.  Meles. 

Meeia,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  married 

Inachus.' - A  nymph,  &c.  Apollod. - —A 

daughter  cf  Oceanus,  sister  to  Caanthus.  She 
became  mother  of  Ismarus  and  Tenerus  by 
Apollo.  Tenerus  was  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  the  river  Ladon  in  Boeotia, 
assumed  the  name  of  Ismarus.  Paus.  9,  c.  10. 

- One  of  the  Nereides. - A  daughter  of 

A  gen  or. 

MelIbcea,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who 

married  Pelasgus. - A  daughter  of  Amphion 

and  Niobe.  Apollod. - A  maritime  town  of 

Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Ossa,  famous  for  dying  wool.  ri  he  epitlet  of 
Melibceus  is  applied  to  Philoctetes,  because  he 
reigned  there.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  401.  I  v. 
251. - Herodot.  7,  c,  188. 

Melebceus,  a  shepherd  introduced  in  Vir¬ 
gil’s  eclogues. 

Melicerta,  Meeicertes,  or  Melicertus, 
a  son  of  Athamas  and  lno  He  was  saved  by 
his  mother,  from  t'  e  fury  of  his  father,  who 
prepared  to  dash  him  against  a  wall  as  he  had 
done  his  brother  Learchus.  I  he  mother  was 
so  terrified  that  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
with  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  Neptune  had 
compassion  on  the  misfortunes  of  lno  and  her 
son,  and  changed  tnem  both  into  sea  deities. 
Ino  was  called  Leucotlioe  or  Matuta,  and  Me¬ 
licerta  was  known  among  the  Greeks  by  the 
name  of  Pal  tern  on,  and  among  the  Latins  by 
that  of  Portumnus.  Some  suppose  that  the  Isth¬ 
mian  games  were  in  honour  of  Melicerta. 
Vid.  Isthmia.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  4. — 
Pans.  1,  c.  44. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  529,  &c. — 
Pint,  de  Symp. 

MeligUnis,  one  of  the  iEolian  islands 
near  Sicily. 

MelIna,  a  daughter  of  Thespius. 

MelIsa,  a  town  of  Magna  Grascia. 

Melissa,  a  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  of 
Crete,  who,  with  her  sister  Amaltliaea,  fed 
Jupiter  with  the  milk  of  goats.  She  first 
found  out  the  means  of  collecting  honey 
whence  some  have  imagined  that  she  was 
changed  into  a  bee,  as  her  name  is  the  Greek 

word  for  that  insect.  Columell. - One  of 

the  Oceanides,  who  married  Inachus  by  whom 

she  had  Phoroneus  and  JEgialus. - A 

daughter  of  Procles,  who  married  Periander, 

the  son  of  Cypselus.  Paus.  1,  c.  28. - A 

woman  of  Corinth,  who  refused  to  initiate 
others  in  the  festivals  of  Ceres  after  she  had 
received  admission.  She  was  torn  to  pieces 
upon  this  disobedience,  and  the  goddess  made 
a  swarm  ol  txes  rise  ifom  her  body. 

Melissus,  a  king  of  Crete,  father  to  Me- 
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lissa  and  Amalthm. - An  Admiral  of  the 

Samian  fleet,  B.  C.  441.  He  was  defeated  bv 

Pericles,  &c.  Plat,  in  Per. - A  philosopher 

of  Samos,  who  maintained  that  the  world  was 
infinite,  immoveable,  and  without  a  vacuum. 
According  to  his  doctrines,  no  one  could  ad-* 
vance  any  argument  upon  the  power  or  at¬ 
tributes  of  providence,  as  all  human  knowdedge 
was  weak  and  imperfect.  Themistocles  was 
among  his  pupils.  He  flourished  about  448 

years  before  the  Christian  era.  Diog. - 

freed-man  of  Mecsenas,  appointed  librarian 
to  Augustus.  He  wrote  some  comedies. 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  ep.  16,  v.  30. — Sueton.  de 
Gi'am. 

MelIta,  an  island  in  the  Libyan  sea,  be 
tween  Sicily  and  Africa,  now  called  Malta. 
I  lie  soil  was  fertile,  and  the  country  famous 
for  its  wool.  Strab.  6. — Me/a,  2,  c.  7. — Cic. 

in  Ver.  4,  c.  46. - One  of  the  Nereides. 

Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  825. 

Melitene,  a  province  of  Armenia. 

MelItus,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens,  who 
became  one  of  the  principal  accusers  of  So¬ 
crates.  After  his  eloquence  had  prevailed, 
and  Socrates  had  been  put  ignominiously 
to  death;  the  Athenians  relented  of  their 
severity  to  the  philosopher,  aud  condemned 
his  accusers.  Melitus  perished  among 
them.  His  character  was  mean  and  insidious, 
and  his  poems  had  nothing  great  or  sublime. 
Diog. 

Sp.  Melius,  a  Roman  knight,  accused  of 
aspiring  to  tyranny,  on  account  of  his  un 
common  liberality  to  the  populace.  He  was 
summoned  to  appear  by  the  dictator  L.  Q. 
Cincinnatus,  and  when  he'  refused  to  obey,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Ahala,  the  master  ol 
horse,  A.  U.  C.  314.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4. —  Val. 
Mar.  6,  c.  3. 

Melixandrus,  a  Milesian,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  Lapithae  and  Cen¬ 
taurs.  Milan.  V.  H.  11,  c.  2. 

Mei.la,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Virg.  G. 
4,  v.  278. 

Mell;e  Annjeus,  the  father  of  Lucan. 
He  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  Piso’s  con¬ 
spiracy  against  Nero,  upon  which  he  opened 
his  veins.  Tacit.  16.  Ann.  c.  17. 

MelobOsis,  one  of  the  Oceanides., 

Melon,  an  astrologer,  who  feigned  madness, 
and  burnt  his  house  that  he  might  not  go  to 
an  expedition,  which  he  knew  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  great  calamities. - An  in¬ 

terpreter  of  king  Darius.  Curt.  5,  c.  13. 

Melos,  an  island  between  Crete  and  Pele- 
ponnesus,  about  24  miles  from  Scyllaeum, 
about  60  miles  in  circumference  and  of  an 
oblong  figure.  It  enjoyed  its  independence 
for  above  700  years  before  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  This  island  wTas  originally 
peopled  by  a  Lacedemonian  colony,  1116 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Prom  this 
reason  the  inhabitants  refused  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  islands,  and  the  Athenians  against  the 
Peloponnesians.  This  refusal  wras  severely 
punished.  The  Athenians  took  Meloa,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  such  as  weie  able  to  bear 
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arms.  The  women  and  children  were  made1' 
slaves,  and  the  island  left  desolate.  An  Athe¬ 
nian  colony  repeopled  it,  till  Lysander  recon¬ 
quered  it  and  re-established  the  original  in¬ 
habitants  in  their  possession.  Strab.  7. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. —  Plin,  4.  c.  12. — Thucyd.  2, 
&c. 

Melpes,  now  Melpa,  a  river  of  Lucania, 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Melpia,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 

c.  58. 

Melpomene,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided 
over  tragedy.  Horace  has  addressed  the  finest 
of  his  odes  to  her,  as  to  the  patroness  of  lyric 
poetry.  She  was  generally  represented  as  a 
young  woman  with  a  serious  countenance. 
Her  garments  were  splendid;  she  wore  a 
buskin,  and  held  a  dagger  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  a  sceptre  and  crowns.  Horat.  3,  od. 

4.  — Hesiod.  Theog. 

Memaceni,  a  powerful  nation  of  Asia,  &c. 
Curt. 

Memmia  Sulpitia,  a  woman  who  married 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  She  died 
when  young. 

Memmia  lex,  ordained  that  no  one  should 
be  entered  on  the  calendar  of  criminals  who 
was  absent  on  the  public  accounts. 

Memmius,  a  Roman  citizen,  accused  of 

ambitus.  Cic.  ad  fratrem.  3. - A  Roman 

knight,  who  rendered  himself  illustrious  for 
his  eloquence  and  poetical  talents.  He  was 
made  tribune,  pr fetor,  and  afterwards  governor 
of  Bithynia.  He  was  accused  of  extortion  in 
his  province  and  banished  by  J.  Cfesar,  though 
Cicero  undertook  his  defence.  Lucretius 

dedicated  his  poem  to  him.  Cic.  in  Brut. - 

A  Roman  of  whom  Nero  observed,  that  he  de¬ 
served  to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  purple. 
Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  47. - A  Roman  who  ac¬ 
cused  Jugurtlia  before  the  Roman  people. - 

A  lieutenant  of  Pompey,  6cc. - The  family  of 

the  Memmii  were  plebeians.  They  were  de¬ 
scended,  according  to  some  accounts,  from 
Mnestheus,  the  friend  of  Aeneas.  Virg.  JEn. 

5,  v.  117. 

Memnon,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  Ti- 
thonus  and  Aurora.  He  came  with  a  body  of 
10,000  men  to  assist  his  uncle  Priam,  during 
the  Trojan  war,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
courage,  and  killed  Antiloclms,  Nestor’s 
son.  The  aged  father  challenged  the  iEthio- 
pian  monarch,  but  Memnon  refused  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  venerable  age  of  Nestor,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  that  of  Achilles.  He  was  killed  in  the 
combat  in  the  sight  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
armies.  Aurora  was  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  her  son,  that  she  flew  to  Jupiter  all 
bathed  in  tears,  and  begged  the  god  to  grant 
her  son  such  honours  as  might  distinguish  him 
from  other  mortals.  Jupiter  consented,  and 
immediately  a  numerous  flight  of  birds  issued 
from  the  burning  pile  on  which  the  body  was 
laid,  and,  after  they  had  flown  three  times 
round  the  flames,  they  divided  themselves  into 
two  separate  bodies,  and  fought  with  such 
bravery  that  above  half  of  them  fell  down 
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into  the  fire,  as  victims  to  appease  the  mane* 
of  Memnon.  These  birds  were  called  Mem- 
nonides,  and  it  has  been  obseived  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  that  they  never  failed  to  return 
yearly  to  the  tomb  of  Memnon,  in  Troas,  and 
repeat  the  same  bloody  engagement,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  hero,  from  whom  they  received 
their  name.  The  ^Ethiopians  or  Egyptians, 
over  whom  Memnon  reigned,  erected  a  cele¬ 
brated  statue  to  the  honour  of  their  monarch. 
This  statue  had  the  wonderful  property  of 
uttering  a  melodious  sound  every  day,  at 
sunrising,  like  that  which  is  heard  at 
the  breaking  of  the  string  of  a  harp  when 
it  is  wound  up.  This  was  effected  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun  when  they  fell  upon  it.  At  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  night,  the  sound 
was  lugubrious.  This  is  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  con¬ 
fesses  himself  ignorant  whether  it  proceeded 
from  the  basis  of  the  statue,  or  the  people  that 
were  then  around  it.  This  celebrated  statue 
was  dismantled  by  order  of  Cambyses,  when  he 
conquered  Egypt,  and  its  ruins  still  astonish 
modern  travellers  by  their  grandeur  and  beauty. 
Memnon  was  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Anticlides,  a  writer  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  7,  c.  56. — Mosch.  in  Bion. — Ovid.  Met 
13,  v.  578,  &c. — .Elian.  5,  c.  1. — Paus.  1,  c. 
42.  1.  10,  c.  31. — Strab.  13,  &c. — Juv.  15,  v. 
5. — Philostr.  in  Apollod. — Plin.  36,  c.  7. — Ho . 

mer.Od.  9. — Quint.  Calab. - A  general  of  the 

Persian  forces,  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia. 
He  distinguished  himself  for  his  attachment  to 
the  interest  of  Darius,  his  valour  in  the  field, 
the  soundness  of  his  counsels,  and  his  great 
sagacity.  He  defended  Miletus  against  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  successful 
enterprises,  B.  C.  333.  His  wife  Barsine  was 
taken  prisoner  with  the  wife  of  Darius. 

Died.  16. - A  governor  of  Ccelosyria. - * 

A  man  appointed  governor  of  Thrace  by 

Alexander. - A  man  who  wrote  an  history 

of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  in  the  age  of  Au¬ 
gustus. 

Memphis,  a  celebrated  town  of  Egypt  on 
the  western  hanks  of  the  Nile,  above  the 
Delta.  It  once  contained  many  beautiful  tem¬ 
ples,  particularly  those  of  the  god  Apis,  whose 
worship  was  observed  with  the  greatest  cere¬ 
monies.  [Pi'd.  Apis.']  It  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Memphis  that  those  famous  py¬ 
ramids  were  built,  whose  grandeur  and  beauty 
still  astonish  the  modern  traveller.  These 
noble  monuments  of  Egyptian  vanity  which 
pass  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  are 
about  20  in  number,  three  of  which,  by  their 
superior  size,  particularly  claim  attention.  The 
largest  of  these  is  481  feet  in  height  measured 
perpendicularly,  and  the  area  of  its  basis  is  on 
480,249  square  feet,  or  something  more  than 
11  English  acres  of  ground.  It  has  steps  all 
round,  with  massy  and  polished  stones,  so 
large  that  the  breadth  and  depth  of  every  step 
is  one  single  stone.  The  smallest  stone  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ancient  historian  is  not  less  than 
30  feet.  The  number  of  steps  according  to 
modern  observations  amounts  to  208,  a  number 
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which  is  not  always  adhered  to  by  travellers. 
The  place  where  Memphis  formerly  stood  is 
not  now  known,  the  ruins  of  its  fallen  grandeur 
were  conveyed  to  Alexandria  to  beautify  its 
palaces,  or  to  adorn  the  neighbouring  cities. 
Strab.  17.— Mela,  1,  c.  9 Dial.  1  .—Pint,  in 
hia. — Herndot.  2,  c.  10,  &c. — Joseph*  ant ,  Jud. 

B. - A  nymph,  daughter  of  the  Nile,  who 

married  Ephesus,  by  whom  she  had  Libya. 
She  gave  her  name  to  the  celebrated  city  of 

Memphis.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. - lhe  wife  of 

Danaus.  ApaJod.  2,  c.  1. 

MemphIt:s,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Pliyscon, 
king  of  Egypt.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his 

father.  _ 

Mrna  or  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt 
according  to  some  accounts. 

Menalcas,  a  shepherd  in  Virgil’s  eclogues. 
IyIenalcidas,  an  intriguing  Lacedaemonian 
in  the  time  of  the  famous  Achaean  league. 
He  was  accused  before  the  Romans,  and  he 
killed  himself. 

Menaeippk,  a  sister  of  Antiope,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  that 
hero  made  war  against  this  celebrated  nation. 
She  was  ransomed,  and  Hercules  received  in 
exchange  the  arms  and  belt  of  the  queen. 

Juv.  8,  v.  229. - A  daughter  of  the  Centaur 

Chiron,  beloved  and  ravished  by  jEolus,  son 
of  Hellen.  She  retired  into  the  woods  to  blue 
her  disgrace  from  the  eyes  of  her  father,  and  I 
when  she  had  brought  forth  she  entreated  the  i 
gods  to  remove  her  totally  from  the  pursuits  of 
Chiron.  She  was  changed  into  a  mare,  and 
called  Ocyroe.  Some  suppose  that  she  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Menalippe,  and  lost  that  of 
Ocyroe  She  became  a  constellation  after 
death,  called  the  horse.  Some  authors  call 
her  Hippe  or  Evippe.  Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  18. 

— Pollux.  4. - Menalippe  is  a  name  common 

to  other  persons,  but  it  is  generally  spelt 
Melanippe  by  the  best  authors.  Vid.  Me- 
lanippe. 

Menalipptjs.  Vid.  Melanippus. 

Menander,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  educated  under  Theophrastus.  He 
was  universally  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
received  the  appellation  of  Prince  of  the 
New  Comedy.  He  did  not  disgrace  his  com¬ 
positions  like  Aristophanes,  by  mean  and  in¬ 
decent  reflections  and  illiberal  satire  ;  but  his 
writings  were  replete  with  elegance,  refined 
wit,  and  judicious  observations.  Of  108 
comedies  which  he  wrote,  nothing  remains  but 
a  few  fragments.  It  is  said,  that  Terence 
•  translated  all  these,  and  indeed  we  have  cause 
to  lament  the  loss  of  such  valuable  writings, 
when  we  are  told  by  the  ancients  that  the 
elegant  Terence,  so  much  admired,  was  in  the 
opinion  of  his  countrymen  reckoned  inferior  to 
Menander.  It  is  said  that  Menander  drowned 
himself  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  293, 
because  the  compositions  of  his  rival  Philemon 
obtained  more  applause  than  his  own.  Only 
eight  of  his  numerous  comedies  were  rewarded 
with  a  poetical  prize.  The  name  of  his  f'ither 
was  Diopythus,  and  that  of  his  mother  He- 
gistrata  His  fragments,  with  those  of  Phr 
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lemon,  were  published  by  clericus.  8vo.  1705. 
Quintil.  10,  c.  U—Paterc.  1,  c.  16.— -A  man 

who  wrote  an  account  of  embassies,  &c. - -A 

king  of  Bactria,  whose  ashes  were  divided  among 

his  subjects,  &c. - -An  historian  of  Epkesmn 

Another  of  Pergamus.— An  Athenian 


general  defeated  at  iEgOspotamos  by  Lysander. 

b _ _\n  Athenian  sent  to  Sicily  with  Niuas. 

-A  man  put  to  death  by  Alexander  for  de¬ 
serting  a  fortress  of  which  lie  had  the  com 
mand,  ■-  -An  officer  under  Mitlindates,  sent 

against  Lucullus.  .  ^ 

Menapii,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  near  the 

Mosa.  Ces.  B.  Gall. 

Mena  ns,  a  Persian  exile,  made  satrap  ol 
Hyrcania  by  Alexander.  Curt.  6,  c.  4. 

Menas,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  and 
perfidious  part  lie  took  in  the  civil  wars  which 
were  kindled  between  *he  younger  ompcy 
and  Augustus.  When  Pompey  invited  An 
gustus  tc  his  galley,  Menas  advised  Ins  master 
to  seize  the  person  of  his  enemy,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Roman  empire,  by  cutting  le 
cables  of  his  ship.  No,  replied  Pompey,  I 
would  have  approved  of  the  measure  if  you 
had  done  it  without  consulting  me,  but  1 
scorn  to  break  my  word.  Suet,  in  ^.Ho¬ 
race  ep.  epod.  4,  has  ridicule  tie  P 
Menas,  and  recalled  to  his  mind  Jus 
meanness  and  obscurity. 

MenchEres,  the  12th  king  of  Memphis, 
Mendes,  a  city  of  Egypt,  near  Lycopo] lis,  on 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Men- 
desian  mouth.  Pan,  under  the  form  of  a 
goat,  was  worshipped  there  with  the  greatest 
solemnity.  It  was  unlawful  to  kill  one  of  these 
animals,  with  which  the  Egyptians  were,ot 
ashamed  to  have  public  commerce,  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  human  nature,  from  the  superstuio  is 
notion  that  such  embraces  had  given  birth  to 
the  greatest  heroes  of  antiqmty.as  Alexander, 
Scipio,  &c.  Herodot.  2,  c.  42  &  46  —SUab.  17. 

MenEci.es,  an  orator  of  Alabanda  in  Cana* 

who  settled  at  Rhodes.  . 

Meneclides,  a  detractor  of  the  character 

of  Epaminondas.  C.Nep.  in  , 

Menecrates,  a  physician  of  Syracuse,  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  vanity  and  arrogance.  He  was 
generally  accompanied  by  some  of  his  patients 
whose  disorders  lie  had  cured  He  disguised 
one  in  the  habit  of  Apollo,  and  the  othei  m 
that  of  vEsculapius,  while  lie  reserved  for  him¬ 
self  the  itle  and  name  of  Jupiter,  whose  power 
was  extended  over  these  inferior  deities.  He 
crowned  himself  like  the  master  of  the  gods, 
and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip  king 
of  Macedon,  he  styled  himself,  in  these  vsords 

Menecrates  Jupitei'  to  king  Philip,  M 

Macedonian  monarch  answered,  J  ndipto  1  * 
necrates,  greeting,  and  better  sense.  P  j 

invited  him  to  one  of  his  feasts,  but  "  be 
meats  were  served  up,  a  table  was  pu  -  P 
for  the  physicitn,  on  which  he  was  ^7  patiie^ 
with  perfumes  and  frankincense,  i  nieased 
of  the  gods.  This  entertainment  diseased 
Metien  Ates ;  he  remembered  that  h 
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mortal,  and  hurried  away  from  the  company. 
I^e  lived  about  360  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  book  which  he  wrote  on  cures  is 

lost.  JElian.  V .  H.  10,  c.  51. - One  of  the 

generals  of  Seleucus. - A  physician  under 

Tiberius. - A  Greek  historian  of  Nvsa,  dis¬ 
ciple  to  Aristarchus,  B.  C.  119.  Strab'. 16. - 

An  Ephesian  who  wrote  on  agriculture.  Varro. 
de  R.  R. - An  historian. - A  man  ap¬ 

pointed  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  the  8th  year  of  the 

Peloponnesian  war. - An  officer  in  the  fleet  of 

Pompey,  the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

MenedEmus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  killed 

by  the  Dahre.  Curt.  7,  c.  6. - A  Socratic 

philosopher  of  Eretria,  who  was  originally  a 
tent  maker,  an  employment  which  he  left  for 
the  profession  of  arms.  The  persuasive  elo¬ 
quence  and  philosophical  lectures  of  Plato  had 
such  an  influence  over  him  that  he  gave  up  his 
offices  in  the  state  to  cultivate  literature.  It  is 
said  that  he  died  through  melancho’y  when 
Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  had 
made  himself  master  of  his  country,  B.  C.  301, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  Some  attribute 
his  death  to  a  different  cause,  aud  say,  that  he 
v/as  falsely  accused  of  treason,  for  which  he 
became  so  desperate  that  he  died  after  he  had 
passed  seven  days  without  taking  any  aliments. 
He  was  called  the  Eretrian  Bull,  on  account  of 
his  gravity.  Strab.  9. — Diog. - A  Cynic  phi¬ 

losopher  of  Lampsacus,  who  said  that  he  was 
come  from  hell  to  observe  the  sins  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  mankind.  His  habit  was  that  of  the 
Furies,  and  his  behaviour  was  a  proof  of  his 
insanity.  He  was  disciple  of  Colotes  of  Lamp¬ 
sacus.  Diog. - An  officer  of  Lucullus. - A 

philosopher  of  Athens.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  19. 

Menegetas,  a  boxer  or  wrestler  in  Philip 
of  Macedon’s  army,  &c.  Polycen. 

MenElai  poutus,  an  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt.  C. 
Nep.  in  Ages.  8. — Strab.  1. 

MenElai  a,  a  festival  celebrated  at  The- 
rapnse  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus. 
He  had  there  a  temple,  where  he  was  wor¬ 
shipped  with  his  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  su¬ 
preme  gods. 

Menelaus,  a  king  of  Sparta  brother  to  Aga¬ 
memnon.  His  father’s  name  was  Atreus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Homer;  or,  according  to  the  more 
probable  opinion  of  Hesiod,  Apollodorus,  &c. 
he  was  the  son  of  Plisthenes  and  ASrope.  [Fid. 
Plisthenes .]  He  was  educated  with  his  brother 
Agamemnon  in  the  house  of  Atreus,  but  soon 
after  the  death  of  this  monarch,  Thyestes  his 
brother  usurped  the  kingdom  and  banished  the 
two  children  of  Plisthenes.  Menelaus  and 
Agamemnon  came  to  the  court  of  (Eneus  king 
of  Calydonia,  who  treated  them  with  tender¬ 
ness  and  paternal  care.  From  Calydonia  they 
went  to  Sparta,  where  like  the  rest  of  the 
Grecian  princes,  they  solicited  the  marriage 
of  Helen  the  daughter  of  king  Tyndarus.  By 
the  artifice  and  advice  of  Ulysses,  Helen  was 
permitted  to  choose  a  husband,  and  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  Menelaus  and  married  him, 
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after  her  numerous  suitors  had  solemnly  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  her,  and  pro¬ 
tect  her  person  against  the  violence  or  assault 
of  every  intruder.  [Vid.  Helena.]  As  soon  as 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  Tyndarus  re¬ 
signed  the  crowu  to  his  son-in-law,  and  their 
happiness  was  complete.  This  was,  however, 
ol  short  duration ;  Helen  was  the  fairest  wo¬ 
man  of  the  age,  and  Venus  had  promised  Paris 
the  son  of  Priam  to  reward  him  with  such  a 
beauty,  [l  id.  Paris.]  The  arrival  of  Paris  in 
Sparta  was  the  cause  of  great  revolutions. 
*1  e  absence  of  Menelaus  in  Crete  gave  op¬ 
portunities  to  the  Trojan  prince  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  Helen,  and  to  carry  away  home 
what  the  goddess  of  beauty  had  promised  to 
him  as  his  due.  This  action  was  highly  re¬ 
sented  by  Menelaus;  he  reminded  the  Greek 
princes  of  their  oath  and  solemn  engagements 
when  they  courted  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus, 
and  immediately  all  Greece  took  up  arms  to 
defend  his  cause.  The  combined  forces  as¬ 
sembled  at  Aulis  in  Boeotia,  where  they  chose 
Agamemnon  for  their  general,  and  Calchas  for 
their  high  priest ;  and  after  their  applications 
to  the  court  of  Priam  for  the  recovery  of  Helen 
had  proved  fruitless,  they  marched  to  meet 
their  enemies  in  the  field.  During  the  Trojan 
war  Menelaus  behaved  with  great  spirit  and 
courage,  and  Paris  must  have  fallen  by  his 
hand,  had  not  Venus  interposed  and  redeemed 
him  from  certain  death.  He  also  expressed 
Ins  wish  to  engage  Hector,  but  Agamemnon 
hindered  him  from  fighting  with  so  powerful 
an  adversary.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan 
war,  Helen,  as  it  is  reported,  obtained  the  for¬ 
giveness  and  the  good  graces  of  Menelaus, 
by  introducing  him  with  Ulysses  the  night  that 
Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  into  the  chamber 
of  Deiphobus,  whom  she  had  married  after 
the  death  of  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduct 
totally  reconciled  her  to  her  first  husband,  and 
she  returned  with  him  to  Sparta,  during  a 
voyage  of  eight  years.  He  died  some  time 
after  his  return.  He  had  had  a  daughter 
called  Hermione,  and  Nicostratus  according  to 
some  by  Helen,  and  a  son  called  Megapenthes, 
by  a  concubine.  Some  say  that  Menelaus 
went  to  Egypt  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
war,  to  obtain  Helen,  who  had  been  detained 
there  by  the  king  of  the  country.  [Fid.  Helena.] 

I  he  palace  which  Menelaus  once  inhabited 
was  still  entire  in  the  days  of  Pausanias,  as 
well  as  the  temple  which  had  been  raised  to 
his  memory  by  the  people  of  Sparta.  Homer. 
Od.  4,  &c.  II.  1,  &c. — Apolbd.  3,  c.  10. —  Pans. 

3,  c.  14  &  1 9.—Dictys.  Cret.  2,  &c .—Virg.  JEn. 

2,  &ic.  Quint il.  Smyrn.  14. — Ovid.  Heroid.  5 
&  13.— Hy gin.  fab.  79.— Eur  ip.  in  lphig.— 
Propert.  2.  Sophocles. - A  lieutenant  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  set  over  Salamis.  Polyan.—  Paus. _ 

A  city  of  Egypt.  Strab.  14. - A  mathema¬ 

tician  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  I  raj an. 

MenEnius  Agrippa,  a  celebrated  Roman 
who  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the 
infancy  of  the  consular  government,  by  re¬ 
peating  the  well  known  fable  of  the  belly  cud 
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hrabs.  He  flourished  495,  B.  C. - A  Roman 

consul. - An  insane  person  in  the  age  of 

Horace. 

MenF.phron,  a  man  who  attempted  to  offer 
■violence  to  his  own  mother.  He  was  changed 
into  a  wild  beast. 

Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  built 
the  town  of  Memphis  as  it  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  and  deserved  by  his  abilities  and  popu¬ 
larity,  to  be  called  a  god  after  death.  Herodot. 
2,  c.  1  &  90. — Died.  1 

MenesthEi  Portus,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Boetica. 

Menesteus.ov  MENESTHEUS,OrMNESTHEUS, 

a  son  of  Pereus,  who  so  insinuated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens,  that 
during  the  long  absence  of  Theseus,  he  was 
elected  king.  The  lawful  monarch  at  his  re¬ 
turn  home  was  expelled,  and  Mnestheus  esta¬ 
blished  his  usurpation  by  his  popularity  and 
great  moderation.  As  he  had  been  one  of 
Helen’s  suitors,  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at 
the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  died  in 
his  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He  reigned 
23  years,  1205,  and  was  succeeded  by  Demo- 

phoon  the  son  of  Theseus.  Pint,  in  'flies. - 

A  son  of  Iphicrates  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Athenian  armies.  C.  Nep.  in  Tim. 

Menesthius,  a  Greek  killed  by  Paris  in  the 
Trojan  war. 

Menetas,  a  man  set  governor  over  Babylon 
by  Alexander.  Curt.  5,  c.  1. 

Meninx  or  LotophagItis  insula,  now 
Zerbi,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peopled  by  the 
people  of  Neritos,  and  thence  called  Neritia. 
Pirn.  5,  c.  7 .—Strab.  1 7.—SU.  It.  3,  v.  318. 

Menippa,  one  of  the  Amazons  who  as¬ 
sisted  vEetes,  &c. 

Menippides,  a  son  of  Hercules,  Apollod. 

Menippus,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  Phoenicia. 
He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  obtained  his 
liberty  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  became  one 
of  the  greatest  usurers  at  Thebes*  He  grew  so 
desperate  from  the  continual  reproaches  and 
insults  to  which  he  was  daily  exposed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  meanness,  that  he  destroyed  him¬ 
self.  He  wrote  13  books  of  satires,  which 

have  been  lost. - A  native  of  Stratonice,  who 

was  preceptor  to  Cicero  for  some  time. 

Menius,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  was  changed  with 
his  father  into  a  wolf,  on  account  of  his 
blasphemies. - A  Roman  plebeian  who  be¬ 

came  consul,  he  was  the  first  who  made  the 
rostrum  at  Rome  with  the  beaks  of  the  enemy’s 

chips. - A  dictator,  who  having  been  ordered 

to  be  judged  was  honourably  acquitted. - A 

young  Roman  spendthrift.  Hor.  1,  ep.  15,  v. 

*6. 

Mennis,  a  town  of  Assyria  bounding  in 
bitumen.  Curt.  5,  c.  1. 

Menodotus,  a  physician. - A  Samian 

historian. 

Menceceus,  a  Theban,  father  of  Hipponome, 

jocasta  and  Creon. - A  young  Theban,  son 

of  Creon  He  offered  himself  to  death  for  the 
t)i  Manes,  when  an  oracle  had  ordered  the 
Thebans  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  descendants  of 
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thosO  who  sprang  from  the  dragon’s  teeth  anti 
he  killed  himself  near  the  cave  where  the 
dragou  of  Mars  had  formerly  resided.  Std t. 
Their — Enrip.  Ph&n. — Apollod.  3,  c  6. — Cit. 
Tuso.  1,  c.  98. — Sophocl.  in  Anlig. 

MencePes,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Gyas,  at 
the  naval  games  exhibited  by  AEueas  at  the 
anniversary  of  his  father’s  death.  He  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Gyas  for  his  inattention, 
and  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  a  rock. 

Virg.  JEn.  .5,  v.  161,  &c. - An  Arcadian 

killed  by  Tumusiil  the  war  of  TEneas.  Id.  12, 
v,  517. 

Menu, Tins,  a  son  of  Actor  and  AC  gin  a  after 
her  amour  with  Jupiter*  He  left  his  mother, 
and  went  to  Opus,  where  he  had  by  Sthenele, 
Patroclus,  often  called  from  him  Mencctiaden. 
Menoetius  was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Apollod, 
3,  c,  14. — Homer.  II.  1,  v.  307. — Hvgin.  fab. 
97. 

Menon,  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  He  was  dismissed  on  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  his  fellow  soL 

diers.  Diod.  14. - -A  Thessalian,  refused  the 

freedom  of  Athens,  though  he  furnished  a 

number  of  auxiliaries  to  the  people. - The 

husband  of  Semiramis. - A  sophist  in  the  age 

of  Socrates. - One  of  the  first  kings  of  Phry¬ 
gia.  Dionys.  Hal. - A  scholar  of  Phidias, 

&c. 

MenophIlus,  an  eunuch  to  whom  Mithri- 
dates,  when  conquered  by  Pompey,  entrusted 
the  care  of  his  daughter.  Menophilus  mur¬ 
dered  the  princess  for  fear  of  her  falling  into 
the  enemy’s  hands.  Ammian.  16. 

Menta  or  Minthe.  [Fid.  Minthe.] 

Mentes,  a  king  of  the  Taphians  in  vEtolia, 
in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Mentissa,  a  town  of  Spain.  Liv.  26,  c.  17* 

Mento,  a  Roman  consul,  &c. 

Mentor,  a  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses. - - 

A  son  of  Hercules. - A  king  of  Sidonia  who 

revolted  against  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  after* 
wards  was  restored  to  favour  by  his  treachery 

to  his  allies,  &c.  Diod.  16. - An  excellent 

artist  in  polishing  cups  and  engraving  flower* 
on  them.  Plin.  33,  c.  11. — Mart.  9,  ep.  63,  v 
16. 

Menyllus,  a  Macedonian  set  over  the  gar¬ 
rison  which  Antipater  had  stationed  at  Athens* 
He  attempted  in  vain  to  corrupt  the  innocence 
of  Phocion.  Pint. 

Mera,  a  priest  of  Venus.  Stat.  Theb.  8,  v. 

478. - A  dog  of  Icarius,  who  by  his  cries 

shewed  Erigone  where  her  murdered  father  had 
been  thrown.  Immediately  after  this  dis¬ 
covery,  the  daughter  hung  herself  in  despair, 
and  the  dog  pined  away,  and  was  made  a  con¬ 
stellation  in  the  heavens  known  by  the  name  of 
Canis.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  363. — Hygin.  fab.  130. 
— j. Elian ,  Hist,  an.  7,  c.  28. 

Mera  or  Mcera,  one  of  the  Atlantidea 
who  married  Tegeates  son  of  Lycaon.  Paus. 
8,  c.  48. 

Mercurius,  &  celebrated  god  of  antiquity* 
called  Hermes  by  the  Greeks.  There  were 
no  less  than  five  of  this  name  according  to 
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Cicero;  a  eon  of  Ccelus  and  Lux;  a  son  of 
Valeri'S  and  Coronis ;  a  son  of  the  Nile;  a  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Maia;  and  another  called  by 
the  Egyptians  Thaut.  Some  add  a  sixth,  a  son 
of  Bacchus  and  Proserpine.  To  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  actions  of  all  the  others 
have  been  probably  attributed,  as  he  is  the 
most  famous,  and  the  best  known.  Mercury 
was  the  messenger  of  the  gods  and  of  Jupiter 
in  particular ;  he  was  the  patron  of  travellers 
and  of  shepherds;  he  conducted  the  souls  of 
the  dead  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  not 
only  presided  over  orators,  merchants,  de- 
claimers,  but  he  was  also  the  god  of  thieves, 
pickpockets,  and  all  dishonest  persons.  His 
name  is  derived  a  mercibus,  because  he  was  the 
god  of  merchandize  among  the  Latins,  lie 
was  born,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion  in  Arcadia,  on  mount  Collene,  and  in 
his  infancy  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Seasons.  The  day  that  he  was  born,  or  more 
probably  the  following  day,  he  gave  an  early 
proof  of  his  craftiness  and  dishonesty,  in 
stealing  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus  which 
Apollo  tended.  He  gave  another  proof  of  his 
thievish  propensity,  by  taking  also  the  quiver 
and  arrows  of  the  divine  shepherd,  and  he  in¬ 
creased  his  fame  by  robbing  Neptune  of  his 
trident,  Venus  of  her  girdle,  Mars  of  his 
sword,  Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  ol 
many  of  his  mechanical  instruments.  These 
specimens  of  his  art  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took  him  as 
his  messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer  in 
the  assembly  of  the  gods.  This  last  office  he 
discharged  till  the  promotion  of  Ganymede. 
He  was  presented  by  the  king  of  heaven  with 
a  winged  cap,  called  petasus,  and  with  wings 
for  his  feet  called  tuluria.  He  had  also  a  short 
sword  called  herpe,  which  he  lent  to  Perseus. 
With  these  he  was  enabled  to  go  into  whatever 
part  of  the  universe  he  pleased  with  the  greatest 
celerity,  and  besides  he  was  permitted  to  make 
himself  invisible,  and  to  assume  whatever  shape 
he  pleased.  As  messenger  of  Jupiter  he  was 
entrusted  with  all  his  secrets.  He  was  the 
ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  gods, 
and  he  was  concerned  in  all  alliances  aud 
treaties.  He  was  the  confidant  of  Jupiter’s 
amours,  and  he  often  was  set  to  watch  over 
the  jealousy  aud  intrigues  of  Juno.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  lyre  and  its  seven  strings  is 
ascribed  to  him.  This  he  gave  to  Apollo,  and 
received  in  exchange  the  celebrated  caduceus 
with  which  the  god  of  poetry  used  to  drive  the 
flocks  of  king  Admetus.  [  Fid.  Caduceus.']  In 
the  wars  of  the  giants  against  the  gods.  Mer¬ 
cury  showed  himself  brave,  spirited,  and  active. 
He  delivered  Mars  from  the  long  confinement 
'which  he  suffered  from  the  superior  power  of 
the  Aloides.  He  purified  the  JJanaides  of  the 
murder  of  their  husbands,  he  tied  Ixion  to  his 
v  heel  in  the  infernal  regions,  he  destroyed  the 
hundred-e)ed  Argus,  he  sold  Hercules  to  Om- 
phale  the  queen  of  Lydia,  he  conducted  Priam 
to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to  redeem  the  body  of 
his  son  Hector,  and  he  carried  the  infant  Bac¬ 
chus  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercury  had 
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many  surnames  and  epithets.  He  was  called 
Cyllenius.  Caduceator,  Acacetos,  from  Acacu9, 
an  ArcaG.an ;  Acacesius,  Tricephalos,  Triplex, 
Chthonius,  Camillus,  Agouens,  Delius,  Areas, 
&c.  His  children  are  also  numerous  as  well 
as  his  amours.  He  was  father  of  Autolycus, 
by  Chione;  Myrtillus,  by  Cleobula;  Libys,  by 
Libya;  Echion  and  Eurytus,  by  Antianisa; 
Cephalus,  by  Creusa;  Prylis,  by  Issa ;  and  of 
Priapus,  according  to  some.  He  was  also 
father  of  Hermaphroditus,  by  Venus;  of  Eu- 
dorus,  by  Polimela ;  of  Pan,  by  Driope,  0; 
Penelope.  His  worship  was  well  established, 
particularly  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  He 
w'as  worshipped  atTanagrain  Bceotia,  under  the 
name  of  Criophorus,  and  represented  as  carrying 
a  ram  on  his  shoulders,  because  be  delivered 
the  inhabitants  from  a  pestilence  by  telling  them 
to  carry  a  ram  in  that  manner  round  the  walls 
of  their  city.  The  Roman  merchants  yearly 
celebrated  a  festival  on  the  15th  of  May,  in 
honour  of  Mercury,  in  the  temple  near  the  Cir¬ 
cus  Maximus.  A  pregnant  sow  wras  then  sacri¬ 
ficed,  and  sometimes  a  calf,  and  particularly  the 
tongues  of  animals  were  offered.  After  the 
votaries  had  sprinkled  themselves  with  water 
with  laurel  leaves,  they  offereJ  prayers  to  the 
divini  y,  ana  intreated  him  to  be  favourable  to 
forgive  whatever  artful  measures,  false  oaths, 
or  falsehoods  they  had  used  or  uttered  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain.  Sometimes  Mercury  appears 
on  monuments  with  a  large  cloak  round  his  arm 
or  tied  under  his  chin.  The  chief  ensigns  of 
his  power  and  officers  are  his  caduceus ,  bis  pe~ 
tasus,  and  his  talaiia.  Sometimes  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  sitting  upon  a  cray  fish,  holding  in  one  band 
his  caduceus,  and  in  the  other  the  claws  of  the 
fish.  At  other  times  he  is  like  a  young  man  without 
a  beard,  holding  in  one  hand  a  purse,  as  being 
the  tutelary  god  of  merchants,  with  a  cock  on 
his  wuists  as  an  emblem  of  vigilance,  and  at  his 
feet,  a  goat,  a  scorpion,  and  a  fly.  Some  of  his 
statues  represented  him  as  a  youth  fascino 
erecto.  Sometimes  he  rests  his  foot  upon  a 
tortoise.  In  Egypt  his  statues  represented  him 
with  the  head  of  a  dog,  wdience  he  was  often 
confounded  wuth  Anubis,  and  received  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  a  stork.  Offerings  of  milk  and  honey 
were  made  because  he  was  the  god  of  elo¬ 
quence,  whose  powers  wTere  sw-eet  and  persuasive. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  offered  tongues  to 
him  by  throwing  them  into  the  fire,  as  he  was 
the  patron  of  speaking,  of  which  the  tongue  is 
the  organ.  Sometimes  his  statues  represent 
him  as  without  arms,  because,  according  to 
some,  the  power  of  speech  can  prevail  over 
every  thing  even  without  the  assistance  of  arms. 
Homer.  Od.  1,  &c.  II.  1,  &c. — Hymn .  in  Merc. 
— Lucian,  in  Mort.  Dial. —  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  667. 
— Met.  1,  4,  11,  14. — Martial.  9,  ep.  35. — Stat. 
Theb.  4. —  Faus.  1, 7,  8,  &  9. — Orpheus. — Plut,  in 
Num. —  Varro.  de  L.  L.  6. — Plato  in  Pined. — Liv. 
36. — Virg.  G.  1.  JEn.  1,  v.  48. — Diod.  4  &  5. — 
Apollod.  1,  2,  &  3. — Apollon.  Arg.  1. — Herat.  1, 
od.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  P.  A.  2. — Tzetz.  m  Lye. 
219. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D. — Lactantius. — P kilos tr.  1. 

Icon.  c.  27. — Manil. — Macrob.  1.  Sat.  c.  19. - 

Trismegistus,  a  priest  and  philosopher  of  Egypt 
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who  taught  his  countrymen  how  to  cultivate  the 
olive,  and  measure  their  lands,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  hieroglyphics.  He  lived  in  the  age  of 
Osiris,  and  wrote  40  books  on  theology,  mede- 
cine,  and  geography,  for  which  Sanclioniathon 
die  Phoenician  historian  has  taken  his  tlieogonia. 
Diod.  1  &  5.—  P lut.  de  hid.  Os.—Cic.  3,  de 
Nat.  D. 

MerEtrix,  a  name  under  which  Venus  was 
worshipped  at  Abydos  and  at  Samos,  because 
both  those  places  had  been  benefited  by  the 
intrigues  or  the  influence  of  courtezans.  Athen. 

13.  .  . 

MEriOnes,  a  charioteer  of  Idomeneus  king  of 
Crete,  during  the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Molus  a 
Cretan  prince,  and  Melphidis.  He  signalized 
himself  before  Troy,  and  fought  with  Deiphobus 
the  son  of  Priam,  whom  he  wounded.  He  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  Cretans,  who  even  paid 
him  divine  honours  after  death.  Horat.  1,  od. 

6,  v.  15. — Homer.  II.  2,  &c. — Dictys.  Cret. 

1,  &c .—Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  1. - A  brother 

of  Jason  son  of  ASson,  famous  for  his  great 
opulence  and  for  his  avarice. 

MermEros,  a  centaur. - A  Trojan  killed 

by  Antilochus. - A  son  of  Jason  and  Medea, 

who  was  father  to  Ilus  of  Corinth. 

MermnadjE,  a  race  of  kings  in  Lydia  of 
which  Gyges  was  the  first.  They  sat  on  the 
Lydian  throne  till  the  reign  of  Croesus,  who  was 
conquered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  They  were 
descendants  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  probably  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Mermnadse,  from  Mermoas, 
one  of  their  own  family.  There  were  descended 
from  Lemnos,  or  according  to  others,  Agelaus, 
the  son  of  Omphale  by  Hercules.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  7  &  14. 

Meroe,  an  island  of  ^Ethiopia,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  Its  original  name  was  Saba, 
and  Cambyses  gave  it  that  of  Meroe  from  his 
sister.  Strab.  17. — Herodot.  2,  c.  51. — Mela,  1. 

MerOpe,  one  of  the  Atlantides.  She  manned 
Sisyphus  son  of  Aeolus,  and  like  her  sisters,  was 
changed  into  a  constellation  after  death.  \_Vid. 
Pleiades.']  It  is  said,  that  in  the  constellation 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  star  of  Merope  appears 
more  dim  and  obscure  than  the  rest,  because 
she  as  the  poets  observe,  married  a  mortal, 
while  her  sisters  married  some  of  the  gods,  or 
their  descendants.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  175. — Diod. 

4. — Hvgin.  fab.  192. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. - A 

daughter  of  Cypselus,  who  married  Cresplionces 
kiug  of  Messenia,by  whom  she  had  three  children. 
Her  husband  and  two  of  her  children  were  mur¬ 
dered  by  Polyphontes.  The  murderer  obliged  her 
to  marry  him,  and  she  would  have  been  forced  to 
comply,  had  not  Epytus,  or  Telephontes  her  3d 
son  revenged  his  father’s  death  by  assassinating 
Polyphontes.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6. —  Paus.  4,  c.  3. 

- A  daughter  of  CEnopion  beloved  by  Orion. 

Apollod.  1,  c.  4. - A  daughter  of  the  Cebrenus, 

who  married  Abacus  the  son  of  Priam. - A 

daughter  of  Erechtheus  mother  of  Daedalus. 

Plut.  in  Thes. - A  daughter  of  Pandarus. - 

A  daughter  of  the  river  Sangarius,  who  mar¬ 
ried  king  Priam. 

Mbrops,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 

amed  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He 
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was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and  placed  among 
the  constellations.  Ovid.  Diet.  1,  v.  763. — 

Apollod.  3. — Hygin. - A  celebrated  soothsayer 

of  Percosus  in  troas,  who  foretold  the  death  of 
his  sons  Adrastus  and  Amphius,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  They  slighted 
their  father’s  advice,  and  were  killed  by  Dio- 
medes.  Homer.  II.  2. - Or.e  of  the  compa¬ 

nions  of  iEneas  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  Aon. 
9,  v.  702. 

Meros,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupi¬ 
ter.  It  is  called  by  Pliny,  6  c.  21,  Nysa.  Bac¬ 
chus  was  educated  upon  it,  whence  arose  the 
fable  that  Bacchus  was  confined  in  the  thigh 
(pypog)  of  his  father.  Mela,  2,  c.  7 . — Curt.  8 
c.  10. — Diod.  1. 

Merui.a  Corn,  a  Roman  who  fought  against 
the  Gauls,  and  was  made  consul  by  Octavius  in 
the  place  of  Cinna.  He  some  time  after  killed 
himself  in  despair,  &c.  Plut 

Mesabates,  an  eunuch  in  Persia,  flayed 
alive  by  order  of  Parysatis,  because  he  had  cut 
off  the  head  and  right  hand  of  Cyrus.  Plut.  in 
Artax. 

Mesabius,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia  hanging 
over  the  Euripus.  Pans.  9,  c.  22. 

Mesapia,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

Mesaurius,  a  servant  of  Eumseus,  the  stew> 
ard  of  Ulysses.  Homer.  Od.  14,  v.  440. 

Mesembria,  a  maritime  city  of  I  brace. 

Hence  Mesembraicus. - Another  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Lissus. 

Mesene,  a  country  near  the  Tigris. 

MesomEdes,  a  lyric  poet  in  the  age  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus. 

Mesopotamia,  a  country  of  Asia,  which  re¬ 
ceives  its  name  from  its  situation  between  the 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is  yearly  inun¬ 
dated  by  the  Euphrates,  and  the  water  properly 
conveyed  over  the  country  by  canals.  It  is  now 
called  Diarbec.  Strab.  2. — Mela,  1,  c.  11. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  52. 

Messala,  a  name  of  Valerius  Corvinus,  from 
his  having  conquered  Messana  in  Sicily.  I  his 
family  wTas  very  ancient :  the  most  celebrated 
were  a  friend  of  Brutus,  wdio  seized  the  camp 
of  Augustus  at  Philippi.  He  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  Augustus,  and  died  A.  D.  9,  in 

his  77th  year.  Plut. - The  father  of  Valeria 

who  married  the  dictator  Sylla.  Id.—  A  great 
flatterer  at  the  court  of  Tiberius.- - A  gover¬ 
nor  of  Syria. - A  tribune  in  one  of  the  Roman 

legions  during  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian 
and  Vitellius,  of  which  he  wrote  an  historical 
account,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Orat.  14. 

A  consul  with  Domitius,  &c. - A  painter  at 

Rome  who  flourished  B.  C.  235- - A  writer 

whose*  book  de  Augnsti  Progenie  was  edited 
12mo.  L.  Bat.  1648. 

Messalina  Valeria,  a  daughter  of  Messala 
Barbatus.  She  married  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
and  disgraced  herself  by  her  cruelties  and  in¬ 
continence.  Her  husband’s  palace  was  not  the 
only  seat  of  her  lasciviousness,  but  she  prosti¬ 
tuted  herself  in  the  public  streets,  and  few  men 
there  wore  at  Rome  who  could  not  boast  of 
having  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  impure  Mes¬ 
salina.  Her  extravagancies  at  last  irritated  her 
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husoand  ;  he  commanded  her  to  appear  before 
him  to  answer  to  all  the  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  her  ;  upon  which  she  attempted 
to  destroy  herself,  and  when  her  courage  failed, 
one  of  the  tribunes  who  had  been  sent  to  her,' 
dispatched  her  with  his  sword,  A.  D.  48.  It  is 
in  speaking  of  her  debaucheries  and  lewdness, 
that  a  celebrated  satirist  says, 

Et  lassuta  viris,  recdumsatiuta,  recess'd. 

Juv.— Tacit.  Ann.  11,  e.  S.T .—Suet,  in  Claud.— 

E)i>. - Another,  called  also  Statilia,  She  was 

descended  of  a  consular  family,  and  married  the 
consul  Atticus  \  istinus,  whom  Nero  murdered. 
She  received  with  great  marks  of  tenderness 
her  husband’s  murderer,  and  married  him.  She 
had  married  four  husbands  before  she  came  to 
the  imperial  throne ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Nero,  she  retired  to  literary  pursuits  and  peace¬ 
ful  occupations.  Otho  courted  her,  and  would 
have  married  her,  had  he  not  destroyed  liim- 
sslf.  Jn  his  dying  moments,  he  wrote  her  a 
pathetic  and  consolatory  letter,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann. 

MessalInus  M.  Valer,  a  Homan  officer 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Dalmatia,  and  rendered  himself 
known  by  his  opposition  to  Piso,  and  by  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  persuade  the  R  omans  of  the  necessity 
of  suffering  women  to  accompany  the  camps, on 

their  different  expeditions.  Tacit.  Ann.  3. - 

One  pf  Domitian’s  informers, - 4  flatterer  of 

the  emperor  Tiberius, 
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Mbssapia,  a  country  of  Italy,  between  T«t- 
rentum  and  Brundusium.  It  is  the  same  as 
UaJabna.  It  received  its  name  from  Messapus. 
the  son  of  Neptune,  who  left  a  part  of  Bceotia 
called  Messapia,  and  came  to  Italy,  where  he 
assisted  the  Rutulians  against  .Tineas.  Fire 
JEn.7,  v.  691. 

c  Messatis,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Pans.  7, 

Messe,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cythera 
StaUl,  Theb.  4,  v.  226.  * 

Messeis,  a  fountain  of  Thessaly.  Strab.  9. 

MessEne,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of 
Argos  who  married  Polycaon,  son  of  Lelex, 
king  of  Laconia.  She  encouraged  her  husband 
o  levy  troops,  and  to  seize  a  part  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  which,  after  it  had  been  conquered,  re¬ 
ceived  her  name.  She  received  divine  honours 
after  death.  Pans.  4,_c.  1,  Ac. 

MessEne  or  MessEna,  a  city  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  the  capital  of  the  country  called  Mes- 
sema.  I  he  inhabitants  have  rendered  them- 


.  Messana,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Sicily  on  the  straights  which  separate  Italy 
from  Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zancle, 
and  was  founded  1600  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  I  he  inhabitants,  being  continually 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  people  of 
Cuma,  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Messe- 
niaps  of  Peloponnesus,  and  with  them  repelled 
the  enemy.  After  this  victorious  campaign, 
the  Messenians  entered  Zancle,  and  lived  in 
such  intimacy  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
changed  their  name,  and  assumed  that  of  the 
Messenians,  and  called  their  city  Messana.— 
Another  account  says,  that  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of 
Rhegium,  made  war  against  the  Zancleans  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  of  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  and  that  after  lie  had  obtained  a  decisive 
victory,  lie  called  the  conquered  city  Messana 
in  compliment  to  his  allies,  about  494  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era.  After  this  revolution  at 
Zancle,  the  Mamertini  took  possession  of  it, 
pnd  made  it  the  capital  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  [  l  id.  Mamertini.'j  It  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  ot  the  Romans,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  chief  ol  their  possessions  in  Si- 
I  he  inhabitants  were  called  Messenii, 
Messanicnses,  and  Mamertini.  J  he  straights  of 
Messana  have  always  been  looked  upon  as 
very  dangerous,  especially  by  the  ancients,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  ot  the,  currents,  and  the 
irregular  anu  violent  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the 
sea.  Strab.  6. — Mela,  2,  c.  ?. — Pans.  4,  c.  23. 
r— Bind.  4. — Thucyd.  1 ,  See. — Herod.  6,  c.  23.  1. 

7,  c.  28. 
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selves  famous  for  the  war  which  they  carried 
on  against  the  Spartans,  and  which  received 
the  appellation  of  the  Messenian  war.  The  first 
Messeman  war  arose  from  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances  :  The  Messenians  offered  violence 
to  some  Spa: tan  women  who  had  assembled  to 
offer  sacrifices  in  a  temple  which  was  common 
to  both  nations,  and  which  stood  on  the  borders 
of  their  respective  territories;  and,  besides, 
they  killed  leleclus,  the  Spartan  king,  who  at- 
,ten?Pte<^  to  defend  the  innocence  of  the  females. 
Ihis  account,  according  to  the  Spartan  tradi¬ 
tions,  is  contradicted  by  the  Messenians,  who 
observe  that  Teleclus,  with  a  chosen  body  of 
Spartans,  assembled  at  the  temple  before  men¬ 
tioned,  disguised  in  women’s  clothes,  and  all 
secretly  armed  with  daggers.  This  hostile  pre¬ 
paration  was  to  surprise  some  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  inhabitants,  and  in  a  quarrel  which  soon 
after  arose,  Teleclus  and  his  associates  were  all 
killed.  These  quarrels  were  the  cause  of  the 
first  Messenian  war,  which  began  B.  C.  743 
years.  It  was  carried  on  with  vigour  and  spirit 
on  both  sides ;  and  after  many  obstinate  and 
bloody  battles  had  been  fought  and  continued 
for  19  years,  it  was  at  last  finished  by  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Ithome  by  the  Spartans,  a  place  which 
lad  stood  a  siege  of  ten  years,  and  been  de¬ 
fended  with  all  the  power  of  the  Messenians.— 
The  insults  to  which  the  conquered  Messenians 
were  continually  exposed,  at  last  excited  the* 
resentment,  and  they  resolved  to  shake  off  the 
yoke.  They  suddenly  revolted,  and  the  second 
Messenian  war  was  begun  685  B.  C.  and  conti¬ 
nued  14  years.  The  Messenians  at  first  gained 
some  advantages,  but  a  fatal  battle  in  the  third 
year  of  the  war  so  totally  disheartened  them 
that  they  fled  to  Ira,  where  they  resolved  to 
maintain  an  obstinate  siege  against  their  victo  • 
rious^pursuers.  I  be  Spartans  were  assisted  bv 
the  Samians  in  besieging  Ira,  and  the  Messe- 
niaris  wrere  at  last  obliged  to  submit  to  the  su¬ 
perior  power  of  their  adversaries.  The  taking 
of  Ira  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  a  3iege  of 
11  years,  put  an  end  to  the  second  Messenian 
war.  uence  was  re-established  for  some  time 


hi  Peloponnesus ;  but  after  the  expiration  of 
800  years,  the  Messenians  attempted  a  third 
time  to  free  themselves  from  tl*3  power  of  La¬ 
cedaemon,  B.  C.  465.  At  that  dme  the  Helots 
had  revolted  from  the  Spartan  i,  and  the  Mes¬ 
senians,  by  joining  their  forces  to  these  wretched 
slaves,  looked  upon  their  respective  calamities 
as  common,  and  thought  themselves  commonly 
interested  in  each  others  welfare.  The  Lace¬ 
daemonians  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  but 
they  soon  grew  jealous  of  one  another’s  power, 
and  their  political  connection  ended  in  the  most 
inveterate  enmity,  and  at  last  open  war.  Itliome 
was  the  place  in  which  the  Messenians  had  a  se¬ 
cond  time  gathered  all  their  forces,  and  though 
ten  years  had  already  elapsed,  both  parties 
seemed  equally  confident  of  victory.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  were  afraid  of  storming  Itliome,  as  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  had  threatened  them  with  the 
greatest  calamities  if  they  offered  any  violence 
to  a  place  which  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  Apollo.  The  Messenians,  however,  were 
soon  obliged  to  submit  to  their  victorious  ad¬ 
versaries,  B.  C.  453  j  and  they  consented  to 
leave  their  native  country,  and  totally  to  depart 
from  the  Peloponnesus,  solemnly  promising, 
that  if  they  ever  returned  into  Messenia,  they 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
The  Messenians,  upon  this,  miserably  exiled, 
applied  to  the  Athenians  for  protection,  and 
were  permitted  to  inhabit  Naupactus,  whence 
some  of  them  were  afterwards  removed  to  take 
possession  of  their  ancient  territories  in  Messe¬ 
nia,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  I  he  third 
Messenian  war  was  productive  of  great  revolu¬ 
tions  in  Greece  ;  and  though  almost  a  private 
quarrel,  it  soon  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  kindled  the  flames  of 
dissension  every  where.  Every  state  took  up 
arms  as  if  in  its  own  defence,  or  to  prevent  ad¬ 
ditional  power  and  dominion  to  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  its  rivals.  The  descendants  of  the 
Messenians  at  last  returned  to  Peloponnesus, 
B.  C.  370,  after  a  long  banishment  of  300  years. 
Paus .  Mess.  &c. — Justin .  3,  c.  4,  &c.  Strab.  6, 
&c. — Thucyd .  1,  &c. — Diod.  11,  Ac.  Plut .  in 
Cim,  See. — Polyccn.  3. — Polyb.  4,  &c. 

Messenia,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  situ¬ 
ate  between  Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  the  sea. 
Its  chief  city  is  Messena.  Vid.  Messene. 

Mestor,  a  son  of  Perseus.— —Of  Pterilaus. 

■  -  Of  Priam.  Apollod. 

MesOla,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

Metabus,  a  tyrant  of  the  Privernates.  He 
was  father  of  Camilla,  whom  he  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  Diana,  when  he  had  been  ba¬ 
nished  from  his  kingdom  by  his  subjects.  Virg . 
JE n.  11,  v.  540. 

Metagitnia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Melite,  who 
migrated  to  Attica.  It  receives  its  name  from 
its  being  observed  in  the  month  called  Metagit- 

nion. 

MetanIra,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleu- 
flis,  who  first  taught  mankind  agriculture.  Apol- 

lod.  1,  c.  5.  ^  m 

Metavontum,  a  town  of  Lucania  in  Italy, 
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foanded  about  1269  years  B.  C.  by  Metabus, 
the  father  of  Camilla  or  Epeus,  one  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Nestor.  Pythagoras  retired  there 
for  some  time,  and  perished  in  a  sedition.  Strab. 
5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Justin.  12,  c.  2. 

Metapontus,  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Theana.  Vid.  Tlieana.  Hygin.  fab.  186. 

Metaurus,  a  town  with  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii.  The 
river  Metaurus  falls  into  the  Adriatic.  Mela, 
2,  c.  4. — Lucan.  2,  v.  495. 

Metella,  the  wife  of  Sylla. 

Met elui,  the  surname  of  the  family  of  Cae- 
cilii  at  Rome,  the  most  known  of  whom  were, 
a  general  who  defeated  the  Acliaeans,  took 

Thebes,  and  invaded  Macedonia,  &c. - Q. 

Ciecilius,  who  rendered  -himself  illustrious  by 
his  successes  against  Jugurtlia  the  Numidian 
king,  from  which  he  was  surnamed  Numi- 
dicus.  He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Marius  as  his  lieutenant,  and  lie  had 
soon  cause  to  repent  of  the  confidence  lie  had 
placed  in  him.  Marius  raised  himself  to  power 
by  defaming  the  character  of  his  benefactor, 
and  Metellus  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  ac¬ 
cused  of  extortion  and  ill  management.  Ma¬ 
rius  was  appointed  successor  to  finish  the  Nu¬ 
midian  war  ;  and  Metellus  was  acquitted  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Roman  knights,  who  observed  that  the  pro¬ 
bity  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits,  were  greater  proofs  of  his  innocence, 

than  the  most  powerful  arguments. - Another 

who  saved  from  the  flames  the  Palladium, 
when  Vesta’s  temple  was  on  fire.  He  was  then 
high  priest.  He  lost  his  sight  and  one  of  his 
arms  in  doing  it;  and  the  senate,  to  reward  his 
zeal  and  piety,  permitted  him  always  to  be 
drawn  to  the  senate -house  in  a  chariot,  an  ho¬ 
nour  which  no  one  had  ever  before  enjoyed. — 
He  also  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  Ac. - Q.  Caecilius  Celer,  another  who 

distinguished  himself  by  his  spirited  exertions 
against  Catiline.  He  married  the  sister  of  Clo- 
dius,  who  disgraced  him  by  her  incontinence 
and  lasciviousness.  He  died  57  years  before 
Christ.  He  was  greatly  lamented  by  Cicero, 
who  shed  tears  at  the  loss  of  one  of  his  most 

faithful  and  valuable  friends. - L.  Caecilius,  a 

tribune  in  the  civil  wars  of  J.  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey.  He  favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and 
opposed  Caesar  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a 
victorious  army.  He  refused  to  open  the  gates 
of  Saturn’s  temple,  in  which  were  d(  posited 
great  treasures,  upon  which  they  were  broke 
open  by  Caesar,  and  Metellus  retired  when 
threatened  with  death. —  — Q.  Caecilius,  a  war¬ 
like  general  who  conquered  Crete  and  Macedo¬ 
nia,  and  was  surnamed  Macedonicus.  He  had 
four  sons,  of  which  three  were  consuls,  and  the 
other  obtained  a  triumph,  all  during  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  lifetime. - A  general  of  the  Roman 

armies  against  the  Sicilians  and  Carthaginians. 
Before  he  marched, he  offered  sacrifices  to  all  the 
gods,  except  Vesta,  for  which  neglect  the  god¬ 
dess  was  so  incensed,  that  she  demanded  the 
blood  of  his  daughter  Metella.  When  Metella 
was  going  to  be  immolated,  the  goddes®  placed 


a  heifer  in  her  place,  and  earned  her  to  a  temple 
nt  Lanuvium,  of  which  she  became  the  priestess. 

- Lucius  C«ec.  was  surnamed  Creticus  from 

his  conquest  in  Crete,  B.  C.  66. - Another, 

surnamed  Dalmatian,  from  his  conquest  over 

Dalmatia. - Cimber,  one  of  the  conspirators 

against  J.  Caesar.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  attack  and  murder  the  dictator  in  the  se¬ 
nate-house, - -Pius,  a  general  in  Spain  against 

Sertorius,  on  whose  head  he  set  a  price  of  100 

talents  and  20,000  acres  of  land. - A  consul 

who  commanded  in  Africa,  Ac.  Val,  Mai. — 
Plin, — P'ut. — Lit. — Paterc.  2. — Flar.  3,  c.  8. — 
Pans.  7,  c.  8  &  13. — Cic.  in  Ttise.  Ac. — Juv.  3} 
v.  138. — Appian.  Civ. — Cusar  Bell.  Civ. — Sallmt • 
in  Jug. 

Metharma,  a  daughter  of  Pygmalion,  king 
of  Cyprus,  and  mother  of  Adonis  by  Cinyras, 
Ac.  Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

MethIon,  the  father  of  Plxorbas,  &c.  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  fab.  3. 

Methodius,  a  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  main¬ 
tained  a  controversy  against  Porphyry.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1657. 

MethOne,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  where 
king  Philip  gained  his  first  battle  over  the  A  the-  j 

mans,  B.  C.  360. - A  town  of  Macedonia  | 

south  of  Pella,  in  the  siege  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Justin.  7,  c.  6.  Philip  lost  his  right 

eye. - -Another  in  Magnesia.  Homer .  It.  2, 

v.  71. 

Methydkium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus  near 
Megalopolis. 

Methymna,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
which  receives  its  name  from  a  daughter  of  Ma- 
careus.  It  is  the  second  city  of  the  island  in 
greatness,  population,  and  opulence,  and  its 
territory  is  fruitful,  and  the  wines  it  produces 
excellent.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Arion. 
When  the  whole  island  of  Lesbos  revolted  from 
the  power  of  the  Athenians,  Methymna  alone 
remained  firm  to  its  ancient  allies.  Diod.  5. —  I 
Thucyd.  3. — Herat.  2.  Sat.  8,  v.  50. —  Pirg.  G.  | 
3,  v.  90. 

MetiadUsa,  a  daughter  of  Eupalamus,  who 
married  Cecrops,  by  whom  she  had  Pandion. 
Apollod .  3,  c,  15. 

Metilia  lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  536,  to 
settle  the  power  of  the  dictator,  and  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  of  herse  within  certain  bounds. 

Metilii,  a  Roman  family  brought  from 
Alba  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  Dionys. 
Hal. 

Metilius,  a  man  who  accused  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  before  the  senate,  &c. 

MEhOcuus,  a  son  of  Miltiades,  who  was 
taken  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  given  to  Darius 
king  of  Persia.  He  was  tenderly  treated  by 
the  monarch,  though  his  father  had  conquered 
the  Persian  armies  in  the  plains  ot  Marathon. 
Plut. — Herodot.  6,  c.  41. - An  Athenian  en¬ 

trusted  with  the  care  of  the  roads,  Ac. 

Metion,  a  son  of  Ereclitlieus  king  of  Athens 
And  Praxithea.  He  married  Alcippe,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mars  and  Agraulos.  His  sons  drove 
pandion  from  the  throne  of  Athens,  and  were 
afterwards  expelled  by  Pandion’s  children. 
^foiled.  3,  c.  15. — Pans.  2,  c.  6. 
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Metis,  one  of  the  Oceanldes.  She  was  Ju¬ 
piter’s  first  wife,  celebrated  for  her  great  pru¬ 
dence  and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  godst 
Jupiter,  who  was  afraid  lest  she  should  bring 
forth  into  the  world  a  child  more  cunning  and 
greater  than  himself,  devoured  her  in  the  first 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  Some  time  after  this 
adventure,  the  god  had  his  head  opened,  from 
which  issued  Minerva  armed  from  head  to 
foot.  According  to  Apollodorus,  1,  c.  2.  Me¬ 
tis  gave  a  potion  to  Saturn,  and  obliged 
him  to  throw  up  the  children  he  had  de 
voured.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3.-*- 
Hygin. 

Metiscus,  a  charioteer  to  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn. 
12,  v,  469. 

Metius  Curtius,  one  of  the  Sabines,  wha 
fought  against  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 
stolen  virgins. 

Metius  Suffetius,  a  dictator  of  Alba,  in 
the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  He  fought 
against  the  Romans,  and  at  last,  finally  to  settle 
theii  disputes,  he  proposed  a  single  combat  be¬ 
tween  the  Horatii  and  Curatii.  The  Albans 
were  conquered,  and  Metius  promised  to  assist 
the  Romans  against  their  enemies.  In  a  battle 
against  the  Veientes  aud  Fidenates,  Metius 
showed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking  the  Romans 
at  the  first  onset,  aud  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event  of  the  battle, 
and  to  fall  upon  whatever  side  proved  victo¬ 
rious.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Tullus  ordered  Metius  to  be  tied  between  two 
chariots,  which  were  drawn  by  four  horses  two 
different  ways,  and  his  limbs  were  torn  away 
from  his  body,  about  669  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Liv.  1,  c,  23,  Ac. — Flor.  1,  c.  3. — 

Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  642. - -A  critic.  Vid.  Tarpa. 

- Carus.  a  celebrated  informer  under  Domi- 

tian,  who  enriched  himself  with  the  plunder  of 
those  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  emperor’s  sus¬ 
picion. 

Metcecia,  festivals  instituted  by  Theseus 
in  commemoration  of  the  people  of  Attica 
having  removed  to  Athens. 

Meton,  an  astrologer  and  mathematician 
of  Athens.  His  father’s  name  was  Pausanias. 
He  refused  to  go  to  Sicily  with  his  countrymen, 
and  pretended  to  be  insane,  because  he  forsaw 
the  calamities  that  attended  that  expedition. 
In  a  book  called  Enneadecaterides,  or  the  cycle 
of  19  jears,  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the 
course  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  and  sup¬ 
ported  that  the  solar  and  lunar  years  could 
regularly  begin  from  the  same  point  in  the 
heavens.  This  is  called  by  the  moderns  the 
golden  numbers.  He  flourished  B,  C.  432. 

Vitruv.  1. — - Plut .  in  Nicia, - A  native  of 

Tarentum,  who  pretended  to  be  intoxicated 
that  he  might  draw  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen,  when  he  wished  to  dissuade  them 
from  making  an  alliance  with  king  Pyrrhus* 
Plut.  in  Pyrr. 

MetOpe,  the  wife  of  the  river  Sangariua. 

She  was  mother  of  Hecuba. - The  daughter 

of  Ladon,  who  married  the  Asopus. - A 

river  of  Arcadia. 

Metra,  a  daughter  of  Ereekhthon,  a  Thes. 
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selian  prtnoe,  beloved  by  Neptune.  When 
her  father  had  spent  all  his  fortune  to  gratify 
the  canine  hunger  under  which  he  laboured; 
she  prostituted  herself  to  her  neighbours,  and 
received  for  reward,  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep, 
which  she  presented  to  Eresichtlion.  Som* 
say  that  she  had  received  from  Neptune  the 
power  of  changing  herself  into  whatever 
animal  she  pleased,  and  that  her  father  sold 
her  continually  to  gratify  his  hunger,  and  tha 
she  instantly  assumed  a  different  shape  and 
became  again  his  property.  Ovid.  Met.  8: 
fab.  21. 

Metragvrte,  one  of  the  names  of  Tellu. 
or  Cybele. 

Metrobius,  a  player  greatly  favoured  by 
Sylla.  Plut. 

Metrocles,  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  education  of  Cleombrotus 
and  Cleomenes.  He  suffocated  himself  when 
old  and  infirm.  Diog. 

Metrodorus,  a  physician  of  Chios,  B.  C. 
444.  He  was  disciple  of  Democritus,  and  had 
Hippocrates  among  his  pupils.  His  c6m- 
positions  on  medicine,  &c.  are  lost.  He  sup¬ 
ported  that  the  world  was  eternal  and  in¬ 
finite,  and  denied  the  existence  of  motion. 

Diog. - A  painter  and  philosopher  of  Stra- 

tonfce,  B.  C.  171.  He  was  sent  to  Paulus 
Emilius,  who  after  the  conquest  of  Perseus, 
cremanded  of  the  Athenians  a  philosopher  and 
a  painter,  the  former  to  instruct  his  children, 
and  the  latter  to  make  a  painting  of  his  tri¬ 
umphs.  Metrodorus  was  sent,  as  in  him  alone 
were  united  the  philosopher  and  the  painter. 
Cic.  5,  de  Fiiiib.  1,  de  Orat.  4,  Acad. — Diog.  in 
Epic. — A  friend  of  Mitliridates,  sent  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  learning,  moderation, 
humanity,  and  justice.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  his  royal  master  for  his  infidelity,  B.  C. 
72.  Strab. — Plut. 

Metrophanes,  an  officer  of  Mithridates, 
who  invaded  Euboea,  &c. 

Metropolis,  a  town  of  Phrygia  on  the 

Maeander. - Another  of  Thessaly,  near 

Pbarsalia. 

Mettius,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls,  imprisoned 
t>y  J.  Cajsar.  Cvcs.  bell.  G. 

Mevanxa,  a  town  of  Umbria.  Lucan.  1, 
v.  473. 

Mevius,  a  wretched  poet.  Vid.  Maevius. 

Mezen ti us,  a  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
when  .Eneas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  re- 
piaikable  for  his  cruelties,  and  put  his  subjects 
to  death  by  slow  tortures,  or  sometimes, 
tied  a  man  to  a  dead  corpse  face  to  face,  and 
suffered  him  to  die  in  that  condition.  He  was 
expelled  by  his  subjects  and  fled  to  Turnus, 
who  employed  him  in  his  war  against  the 
Trojans.  He  was  killed  by  ..Eneas.  Dionys. 
1,  c.  15. — Justin.  43,  c.  1. — Liv .  1,  c.  2. — 
Virg-.Mi.  7,  v.  648.  1.  8,  v.  482. — Ovid.  Fast. 
4.  v.  881. 

Micea,  a  virgin  of  Elis,  murdered  by  a 
soldier,  &c. 

Micifsa,  a  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Masi- 
pi6sa,  who.  at  his  death,  B.  C.  119,  left  his 
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kingdom  between  his  sons  Adherbal  and 
Hyempsal,  and  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  Jtt- 
gurtha  abused  his  uncle’s  favours  by  murdering 
his  two  sons.  Sallust,  de  Jug .  Hot,  3,  c.  1. 

— Plut. 

Micythus,  a  youth  through  whom  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  bribe  Epaminondas.  C. 

Nep. - A  slave  of  Anaxilaus,  of  Rhegium. 

Herodot.  c.  170. 

Midas,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  Gordius 
or  Gorgias.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  traditions,  he  found  a  large 
treasure,  to  which  he  owed  his  greatness  and 
opulence.  The  hospitality  he  shewed  to  Si- 
lenus,  the  preceptor  of  Bacchus,  who  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  some  peasants,  was 
liberally  rewarded,  and  Midas,  when  he  con¬ 
ducted  back  the  old  man  to  the  god,  was 
permitted  to  choose  whatever  recompence  he 
pleased.  He  had  the  imprudence  and  the 
avarice  to  demand  of  the  god  that  whatever 
he  touched  might  be  turned-  into  gold.  .  His 
prayer  was  granted,  but  he  was  soon  convinced 
of  his  injudicious  choice,  and  when  the  very 
meats  which  he  attempted  to  eat  became  gold 
in  his  mouth,  he  begged  Bacchus  to  take 
away  a  present  which  must  prove  so  fatal  to 
the  receiver.  He  was  ordered  to  wash  himself 
in  the  river  Pactolus,  whose  sands  were  turned 
into  gold  by  the  touch  of  Midas.  Some  time 
after  this  adventure  Midas  had  the  imprudence 
to  support  that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apollo,  in 
singing  and  playing  upon  the  flute,  for  which 
rash  opinion  the  offended  god  changed  his 
ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  shew  his  ignorance 
and  stupidity.  This,  Midas  attempted  to 
conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects, 
but  one  of  his  servants  saw  the  length  of  his 
ears,  and  being  unable  to  keep  the  secret,,  and 
afraid  to  reveal  it,  apprehensive  of  the  king’s 
resentment,  he  opened  a  hole  in  the  earth 
and  after  he  had  whispered  there  that  Midas 
had  the  ears  of  an  ass,  he  covered  the  place 
as  before,  as  if  he  had  buried  his  words  in  the 
ground.  On  that  place,  as  the  poets  mention, 
grew  a  number  of  reeds,  which  when  agitated 
by  the  wind  uttered  the  same  sound  that  had 
been  buried  beneath,  and  published  to  the 
world  that  Midas  had  the  ears  of  an  ass. 
Some  explain  the  fable  of  the  ears  of  Midas,  by 
the  supposition  that  he  kept  a  number  of  in¬ 
formers  and  spies,  who  were  continually  em¬ 
ployed  in  gathering  every  seditious  word  that 
might  drop  from  the  mouths  of  his  subjects, 
Midas,  according  to  Strabo,  died  of  drinking 
bull’s  hot  blood.  This  he  did,  as  Plutarch 
mentions,  to  free  himself  from  his  numerous.  il< 
dreams  which  continually  tormented  him, 
Midas,  according  to  some,  was  son  of  Cybele. 
He  built  a  town  which  he  called  Ancyrae. 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  5 .—Pint,  de  Superst.— Strab. 
1  ,—Hygin.  fab.  191.— Max.  Tyr.  30.— Paus. 
1,  c.  4 .—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  6.— Herodot.  1,  c.  14. 
—Mian.  V.  H.  4  &  12.— Cic.  de  Div.  1, 

<5cc.  ^  o  o 

Midea,  a  town  of  Argolis.  Pans •  6,  c.  20. 

^-Of  Lycia.  St  at.  Theb.  4,  v.  45.— Of  Bosotia 

!  drowned  by  the  inundations  of  the  lake  Copais. 


St mi.  3. - A  nymph  who  had  Aspledon  by 

Neptune.  Pans.  9,  c.  38. - A  mistress  of 

Electryon.  ApolloeL. 

Milanion,  a  youth  who  became  enamoured 

of  Atalanta.  Ovid.  Art.  Ann.  2,  v.  188. - 

A  son  of  Amphidamas. 

MIlesii,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus.  Vid. 
Miletus. 

Milesiorum  murus,  a  place  of  Egypt  at 
the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile. 

Milesius,  a  surname  of  Apollo. - A  na¬ 

tive  of  Miletus. 

MilEtia,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Scedasus, 
ravished  with  her  sister  by  some  young 
Thebans. 

MieEtium,  a  town  of  Calabria,  built  by 

the  people  at  Miletus  of  Asia. - A  town  of 

Crete. 

MIlEtus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  fled  from 
Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minos,  whom  he 
meditated  to  dethrone.  He  came  to  Caria, 
where  he  built  a  city  which  he  called  by  his 
own  name.  Some  suppose  that  he  only  con¬ 
quered  a  city  there,  which  assumed  his  name. 
They  farther  say,  that  he  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  and  divided  the  women  among  his 
soldiers.  A  woman  called  Cyanea  fell  to  his 
share.  Strab.  14. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  446. — 
Pans.  7,  c.  2. — Apollod.  3,  c.  1. - A  cele¬ 

brated  town  of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  all 
Ionia,  situate  about  ten  stadia  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Maeander  near  the  sea- 
coast,  on  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  Caria.  It 
was  founded  by  a  Cretan  colony  under  Miletus, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Neleus,  the  son  of 
Codrus,  or  by  Sarpedon,  Jupiter’s  son.  It  has 
successively  been  called  Lelegeis,  Pithyusa, 
and  Anactoria.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mi- 
lesii,  were  very  powerful,  and  long  maintained 
an  obstinate  war  against  the  kings  of  Lydia. 
They  early  applied  themselves  to  navigation, 
and  planted  no  less  than  80  colonies,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Seneca,  380,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Miletus  gave  birth  to  Thales,  Anax¬ 
imenes,  Anaximander,  Hecateeus,  Timotheus 
the  musician,  Pittacus  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men,  &c.  Miletus  was  also  famous  for  a 
temple  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymzeus, 
and  for  its  excellent  wood.  Vug.  G.  3,  v. 
306. — Stral).  15. — Paus.  7,  c.  2. —  Mela,  1,  c. 
17. — Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Hei'odot.  1,  &c. — Senec. 
de  Consol,  ad  Alb. 

Milias,  apart  of  Lycia, 

Milichus,  a  freedman  w’ho  discovered 
Piso’s  conspiracy  against  Nero.  Tacit.  15.  Ann. 
c.  54. 

Milinus,  a  Cretan  king,  &c. 

Milionia,  a  town  of  the  Samnites  taken  by 
the  Romans. 

Milo,  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy.  His  father’s  name  was  Diotimus.  He 
early  accustomed  himself  to  carry  the  greatest 
burdens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  monster  in 
strength.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  on  his 
shoulders  a  young  bullock  4  years  old,  for 
aoove  40  yards,  and  afterwards  killed  it  with 
©ne  blow  of  his  fist,  and  eat  it  up  in  one  day. 
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He  wras  seven  times  crowned  at  the  Pythias 
games,  and  six  at  Olympia.  He  presented  him¬ 
self  a  seventh  time,  but  no  one  had  the  courage 
or  boldness  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  and  to 
his  uncommon  strength  the  learned  preceptor 
and  his  pupils  owed  their  life.  The  pillar  which 
supported  the  roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave 
way,  but  Milo  supported  the  whole  weight 
of  the  building,  and  gave  the  philosopher 
and  his  auditors  time  to  escape.  In  his  old 
age  Milo  attempted  to  pull  up  a  tree  by  the 
roots  and  break  it.  He  partly  effected  it,  but 
his  strength  became  gradually  exhausted,  the 
tree  when  half  cleft  re-united,  and  his  hands 
remained  pinched  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  He 
was  then  alone,  and  being  unable  to  disentangle 
himself,  he  was  eaten  up  by  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  place,  about  500  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Ovid.  Met.  15. —  Cic.  de  Senect. —  Val.  Max. 

9,  c.  12. — Strab.  16. — Paus.  6,  c.  11. - T.  An* 

nius,  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  who  attempted  to 
obtain  the  consulship  at  Rome  by  intrigue  and 
seditious  tumults.  Clodius  the  tribune  opposed 
his  views,  yet  Milo  wrnuld  have  succeeded,  had 
not  an  unfortunate  event  totally  frustrated  his 
hopes.  As  he  was  going  into  the  country,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  wife  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
gladiators  and  servants,  he  met  on  the  Appian 
road  his  enemy  Clodius,  who  was  returning  to 
Rome  with  three  of  his  friends  and  some  do¬ 
mestics  completely  armed.  A  quarrel  arose 
between  the  servants.  Milo  supported  his  at 
tendants,  and  the  dispute  became  general.  Clo- 
dius  received  many  severe  wounds,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  a  neighbouring  cottage.  Milo 
pursued  his  enemy  in  his  retreat,  and  ordered 
his  servants  to  dispatch  him.  Eleven  of  th*, 
servants  of  Claudius  shared  his  fate,  as  also  the 
owner  of  the  house  who  had  given  them  recep¬ 
tion.  The  body  of  the  murdered  tribune  was 
carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed  to  public  view. 
The  enemies  of  Milo  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  violence  and  barbarity  with  which  the  sacred 
person  of  a  tribune  had  been  treated.  Cicero 
undertook  the  defence  of  Milo  ;  but  the  conti 
nual  clamours  of  the  friends  of  Clodius,  and  the 
sight  of  an  armed  soldiery,  which  surrounded 
the  seat  of  judgment,  so  terrified  the  orator,  that 
he  forgot  the  greatest  part  of  his  arguments, 
and  the  defence  he  made  was  weak  and  injudi¬ 
cious.  Milo  was  condemned,  and  banished  to 
Massilia.  Cicero  soon  after  sent  his  exiled 
friend  a  copy  of  the  oration  which  he  had  de¬ 
livered  in  his  defence,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it  now,  and  Milo,  after  he  had  read  it, 
exclaimed,  0  Cicero,  hadst  thou  spoken  before  my 
accusers  in  these  terms,  Milo  would  not  be  now  eat- 
ingfgs  at  Marseilles.  The  friendship  and  cor¬ 
diality  of  Cicero  and  Milo  were  the  fruits  of 
long  intimacy  and  familiar  intercourse.  It  was 
by  the  successful  labours  of  Milo  that  the  orator 
was  recalled  from  banishment  and  restored  to 
his  friends.  Cic  pro  Milan. — Paterc.  2,  c.  47 

Sc  68.' — Dio.  40. - A  general  of  the  forces  of 

Pyrrhus.  He  was  made  governor  of  Tarentum, 
and  that  he  might  be  reminded  of  his  duty  to 
his  sovereisn.  Pvrrlms  sent  him  as  a  present  a 
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chain,  which  was  covered  with  the  skin  of  Ni¬ 
nas  the  physician,  who  had  perfidiously  offered 
the  Romans  to  poison  his  royal  master  for  a 

sum  of  money.  Polyccn.  8,  &c. - A  tyrant 

of  Fisa,  in  Elis,  thrown  into  the  river  Alpheus 
uy  his  subjects  for  his  oppression.  Ovid,  in  lb. 
v.  325. 

Mti.onius,  a  drunKen  buffoon  at  Rome,  ac¬ 
customed  to  dance  when  intoxicated,  Horui.  2, 
Sut.  1,  v.  24. 

Milt  as,  a  soothsayer,  who  assisted  Dion  in 
explaining  prodigies,  &c. 

Miltiades,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypselus, 
who  obtained  a  victory  in  a  charity  race  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his  country¬ 
men  to  the  Chersonesus.  The  causes  of  this 
appointment  are  striking  and  singular.  The 
Thracian  Dolonci,  harassed  by  a  long  war  with 
the  Absynthians,  were  directed  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  to  take  for  their  king  the  first  man  they 
met  in  their  return  home,  who  invited  them  to 
come  under  his  roof  and  partake  of  his  enter¬ 
tainments.  This  was  Miltiades,  whom  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Dolonci,  their  strange  arms  and 
garments  had  struck.  He  invited  them  to  his 
house,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  oracle.  He  obeyed,  and  when 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  approved  a  second 
time  the  choice  of  the  Dolonci,  he  departed  for 
the  Chersonesus,  and  was  invested  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  with  sovereign  power.  The  first 
measure  he  took  was  to  stop  the  further  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  Absynthians,  by  building  a  strong 
wall  across  the  isthmus.  When  he  had  esta¬ 
blished  himself  at  home,  and  fortified  his  do- 
jninions  against  foreign  invasion,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Lampsacus.  His  expedition  was 
unsuccessful ;  he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade 
and  made  prisoner.  His  friend  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  was  informed  of  his  captivity,  and  he 
procured  his  release  by  threatening  the  people 
of  Lampsacus  with  his  severest  displeasure. 
He  lived  a  few  years  after  he  had  recovered 
his  liberty.  As  he  had  no  issue,  he  left  his 
kingdom  and  possessions  to  Stesagoras,  the.  sou 
of  Cimon,  who  was  his  brother  by  the  same 
mother.  The  memory  of  Miltiades  was  greatly 
honoured  by  the  Dolonci,  and  they  regularly 
celebrated  festivals,  and  exhibited  shows  in 
commemoration  of  a  man  to  whom  they  owed 
thejr  greatness  and  preservation.  Some  time 
after,  Stesagoras  died  without  issue,  and  Mil¬ 
tiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  and  the  brother  of 
the  deceased,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  with 
one  ship,  to  take  possession  of  the  Chersonesus. 
At  his  arrival  Miltiades  appeared  mournful,  as 
if  lamenting  the  recent  death  of  his  brother. 
The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country  visited 
the  new  governor  to  condole  with  him ;  but 
their  confidence  in  his  sincerity  proved  fatal 
to  them.  Miltiades  seized  their  persons,  and 
made  himself  absolute  in  Chersonesus,  and  to 
strengthen  himself  he  married  Hegesipyla,  the 
daughter  of  Olorus  the  King  of  the  Thracians. 
His  triumph  was  short.  In  the  third  year  of  his 
government  his  dominions  were  threatened  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Scythian  Nomad es,  whom 
Dertiyj  liad>ome  time  before  irritated  by  enter  - 
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ing  their  country.  He  fled  before  them,  but  as 
their  hostilities  were  of  short  duration,  he  was 
soon  restored  to  his  kingdom.  Three  years  after 
he  left  Chersonesus  and  set  sail  for  Athens, 
where  ne  was  received  with  great  applause. 
He  was  present  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ma¬ 
rathon,  in  which  all  the  chief  officers  ceded 
their  power  to  him,  and  left  the  event  of  the 
battle  to  depend  upon  his  superior  abilities. 
He  obtained  an  important  victory  [  Vid.  Mara¬ 
thon ;]  over  the  more  numerous  forces  of  his  ad¬ 
versaries  ;  and  when  he  had  demanded  of  his 
fellow-citizens  an  olive  crown  as  the  reward  of 
his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  not 
only  refused,  but  severely  reprimanded  for  pre¬ 
sumption.  The  only  reward,  therefore,  that  he 
received  for  a  victory  which  proved  so  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  interests  of  universal  Greece,  was  in 
itself  simple  and  inconsiderable,  though  truly 
great  in  the  opinion  of  that  age.  He  was  re¬ 
presented  in  the  front  of  a  picture,  among  the 
rest  of  the  commanders  who  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  he  seemed  to  exhort  and  ani« 
mate  his  soldiers  to  fight  with  courage  and  in¬ 
trepidity.  Some  time  after,  Miltiades  was  en. 
trusted  with  a  fleet  of  70  ships,  and  ordered  to 
punish  those  islands  which  had  revolted  to  th8 
Persians.  He  was  successful  at  first,  but  a 
sudden  report  that  the  Persiau  fleet  was  coming 
to  attack  him,  changed  his  operations  as  he 
was  besieging  Paros.  He  raised  the  siege  and 
returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  particularly  of  holding  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  enemy,  The  falsity  of  these  ac¬ 
cusations  might  have  appeared,  if  Miltiades  had 
been  able  to  come  into  the  assembly.  A  wound 
which  he  had  received  before  Paros,  detained 
him  at  home ;  and  his  enemies,  taking  advantage 
of  his  absence,  became  more  eager  in  their  ac¬ 
cusations,  and  louder  in  their  clamours.  He 
was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  rigour  of  the 
sentence  was  retracted  on  the  recollection  of 
his  great  services  to  the  Athenians  :  he  was  put 
into  prison  till  he  had  paid  a  fine  of  50  talents 
to  the  state.  His  inability  to  discharge  so  great 
a  sum  detained  him  in  confinement,  and  soon 
after  his  wounds  became  incurable,  and  he  died 
about  489  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
body  was  ransomed  by  his  son  Cimon,  who  was 
obliged  to  borrow  and  pay  the  50  talents,  to 
give  his  father  a  decent  burial.  The  crimes  of 
Miltiad  es  were  probably  aggravated  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen,  when  they  remembered 
how  he  made  himself  absolute  in  Chersonesus ; 
and  in  condemning  the  barbarity  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  towards  a  general  who  was  the  source  of 
their  military  prosperity,  we  must  remember 
the  jealousy  which  ever  reigns  among  a  free 
and  independent  people,  and  how  watchful  they 
are  in  defence  of  the  natural  rights  which  they 
see  wrested  from  others  by  violence  and  op¬ 
pression.  Cornelius  Nepos  has  written  the  life 
of  Miltiades  the  son  of  Cimon,  but  his  history 
is  incongruous  and  not  authentic  ;  and  tha 
author,  by  confounding  the  actions  of  the  eon 
of  Cimon  with  those  of  the  son  of  Cypeelue, 
has  made  the  whole  dark  and  unintelligible. 
Greater  reliance  in  reading  the  actions  of  both 
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the  Miltiades  is  to  be  placed  on  the  narration 
of  Herodotus,  whose  veracity  is  confirmed,  and 
who  was  undisputedly  more  informed  and  more 
capable  of  giving  an  account  of  the  life  and  ex- 
ploits  of  men  who  flourished  in  his  age,  and  of 
which  he  could  see  the  living  monuments.  He¬ 
rodotus  was  born  about  six  years  after  the  fa¬ 
mous  battle  of  Marathon,  and  C.  N  epos,  as  a 
writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  flourished  about 
450  years  after  the  age  of  the  father  of  history. 

C.  Hep •  in  vita. — Herodot.  4,  c.  137.  1.  6,  c.  34, 

&c. _ Pint,  in  Cim. —  Vul.  Max.  5,  c.  3.  Justin . 

2. —  Paus. - An  arclion  at  Athens. 

Mn, to,  a  favourite  mistress  of  Cyrus  the 
younger.  Vid.  Aspasia. 

Milvius,  a  parasite  at  Rome,  &c.  Horat.  2, 
Sat.  7. - A  bridge  at  Rome. 

Milyas,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Lycia.  Its  inhabitants, 
called  Milyades,  and  afterwards  Solymi.,  were  of 
the  numerous  nations  which  formed  the  army 
of  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece. — Herodot. 

Mimallones,  the  Bacchanals,  who  when 
they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  put  boms 
on  their  heads.  They  are  also  called  Mimal- 
lonides.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  660. 

Mimas,  a  giant  whom  J upiter  destroyed  with 

thunder.  Horat.  3,  od.  4. - A  mountain  of 

Asia  Minor,  near  Colophon.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab. 

5. _ A  Trojan,  son  of  Theano  and  Amicus, 

bora  on  the  same  night  as  Paris,  with  whom  lie 
lived  in  great  intimacy.  He  followed  the  fortune 
of  dEneas,  and  was  killed  by  Mezentius.  Virg. 
Mn.  10,  v.  702. 

Mimnermus,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician  of 
Colophon  in  the  age  of  Solon.  He  chiefly  ex¬ 
celled  in  elegiac  poetry,  whence  some  have  at¬ 
tributed  the  invention  of  it  to  him,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  the  poet  who  made  elegy  an  amorous 
poem,  instead  of  a  mournful  and  melancholy 
tale.  In  the  expression  of  love,  Propertius 
prefers  him  to  Homer,  as  this  verse  shews  : 

Plus  in  amoi'e  valet  Mimuevmi  versus  Homero . 

In  his  old  age  Mimnermus  became  enamoured 
of  a  young  girl  called  Is  anno.  Some  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  poetry  remain,  collected  by  Sto- 
baens.  Strab.  1  &  14. — Paus.  9,  c.  29 .——Diog.  1. 

Mincius,  a  river  of  Venetia,  flowing  from 
the  lake  Benacus,  and  falling  into  the  Po. 
Virgil  was  born  on  its  banks.  Virg.  Eel .  7.  Cr.  o. 

. — Mn.  10. 

Mindarus,  a  commander  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Athenians,  and  died  410  B.  C.  Pint. 

MInEIdes,  the  daughters  of  Minyas  or  Mi- 
neus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Boeotia.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Leuconoe,  Leucippe, 
and  Alcithoe.  Ovid  calls  the  two  first  Clymene 
and  Iris.  They  derided  the  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
for  which  impiety  the  god  inspired  them  with 
an  unconquerable  desire  of  eating  human  flesh. 
They  drew  lots  which  of  them  should  give  up 
her  son  as  food  to  the  rest.  The  lot  fell  upon 
Leucippe,  and  she  gave  up  her  son  Hippasus, 
who  was  instantly  devoured  by  the  three  sisters. 
They  were  changed  into  bats.  In  commemo- 
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ration  of  this  bloody  crime,  it  was  usual  among 
the  Orchomcnians  for  the  liigli  priest,  as  soon 
as  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  to  pursue,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  all  the  women  who  had  entered 
the  temple,  and  even  to  kill  the  first  he  came 
up  to.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  12. — Plut.  Qiuest.  Gr. 

Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and 
all  the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Jupiter’s 
brains  without  a  mother.  The  god,  as  it  is 
reported,  married  Metis,  whose  superior  saga¬ 
city  and  prudence  above  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
made  him  apprehend  that  the  children  of  such 
an  union  would  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature, 
and  more  intelligent  than  their  father.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  Jupiter  devoured  Metis  in  her  preg¬ 
nancy,  and,  some  time  after,  to  relieve  the 
pains  which  he  suffered  in  his  head,  he  ordered 
Vulcan  to  cleave  it  open.  Minerva  came  afl 
armed  and  grown  up  from  her  father’s  brain, 
and  immediately  was  admitted  into  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  gods,  and  made  one  of  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  counsellors  of  her  father.  The  powei  of 
Minerva  was  great  in  neaven  ;  she  could  hurl 
the  thunders  of  Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  ol 
men,  bestow  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and,  indeed, 
she  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  divinities  whose 
authority  and  consequence  were  equal  to  those 
of  Jupiter.  The  actions  of  Minerva  are  nume¬ 
rous,  as  wTell  as  the  kindnesses  by  which  she 
endeared  herself  to  mankind.  Her  quarrel  with 
Neptune  concerning  the  right  of  giving  a  name 
to  the  capital  of  Cecropia,  deserves  attention. 
The  assembly  of  the  gods  settled  the  dispute 
by  promising  the  preference  to  whosoever  of 
the  two  gave  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Nep¬ 
tune,  upon  this,  struck  the  ground  with  his. 
trident,  and  immediately  a  horse  issued  from 
the  earth.  Minerva  produced  the  olive,  and 
obtained  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  gods,  who  observed,  that  the  olive,  which 
is  the  emblem  of  peace,  is  far  preferable  to  the 
horse,  who  is  the  symbol  of  war  and  bloodshed. 
The  victorious  deity  called  the  capital  Athenaj, 
aud  became  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  place. 
Minerva  was  always  very  jealous  ol  her  power, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  punished  the 
presumption  of  Arachne  is  well  known.  [Fid. 
Arach?ie.]  The  attempts  of  Vulcan  to  offer  her 
violence  are  strong  marks  of  her  virtue.  Jupiter 
had  sworn  by  the  Styx  to  give  to  Vulcan,  who- 
made  him  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  whatever 
he  desired.  Vulcan  demanded  Minerva,  and 
the  father  of  the  gods  who  had  permitted  Mi¬ 
nerva  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy,  consented, 
but  privately  advised  his  daughter  to  make  all 
the  resistance  she  could  to  frustrate  the  attempts, 
of  her  lover.  The  prayers  and  the  force  of  Vul¬ 
can  proved  ineffectual,  and  her  chastity  was  not 
violated,  though  the  god  left  on  her  body  the 
marks  of  his  passion,  and,  from  the  impurity 
which  proceeded  from  this  scuffle,  and  which 
Minerva  threw  down  upon  earth,  wrapped  up 
in  wool,  was  born  Ericlithou,  an  uncommon 
monster.  \_Vid.  Erichthmius .]  Minerva  was  the 
first  who  built  a  ship,  and  it  was  her  zeal  lor 
navigation,  and  her  care  for  the  Argonauts, 
which  placed  the  prophetic  tree  of  Dodona 


behind  the  ship  Argo,  when  going  to  Colchis. 
She  was  known  among  the  ancients  by  manv 
names.  She  was  called  Athena,  Pallas,  [ Vid . 
Palla j.]  Parthenos,  from  her  remaining  in  per¬ 
petual  celibacy  ;  Tritonia,  because  worshipped 
near  the  lake  Tritonis ;  Glaucopi3,  from  the 
blueness  of  her  eyes ;  Argorea,  from  her  pre¬ 
siding  over  markets ;  Hippia,  because  she  first 
taught  mankind  how  to  manage  the  horse  ; 
Stratea  and  Area,  from  her  martial  character; 
Coryphagenes,  because  born  from  Jupiter’s 
brains ;  Sais,  because  worshipped  at  Sais,  &c. 
Some  attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  the 
flute,  whence  she  was  surnamed  Andon,  Lusci- 
nia,  Musica,  Salpiga,  &c.  She,  as  it  is  reported, 
once  amused  herself  in  playing  upon  her  fa¬ 
vourite  flute  before  Juno  and  Venus,  but  the 
goddesses  ridiculed  the  distortion  of  her  face  in 
blowing  the  instrument.  Minerva,  convinced 
of  the  justness  of  their  remarks  by  looking  at  her¬ 
self  in  a  fountain  near  mount  Ida,  threw  away  the 
musical  instrument,  and  denounced  a  melan¬ 
choly  death  to  him  who  found  it.  Marsyas  was 
the  miserable  proof  of  the  veracity  of  her  ex¬ 
pressions.  The  worship  of  Minerva  was  uni¬ 
versally  established  ;  she  had  magnificent  tem¬ 
ples  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  all  parts  of  Greece, 
Italy,  Gau'.,  and  Sicily.  Sais,  Rhodes,  and 
Athens,  particularly  claimed  her  attention,  and 
it  is  even  said,  that  Jupiter  rained  a  shower  of 
gold  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  had  paid 
so  much  attention  and  such  an  early  reverence 
to  the  divinity  of  his  daughter.  The  festivals 
celebrated  in  her  honour  were  solemn  and  mag¬ 
nificent.  [Fid.  PanatheruEa.']  She  was  invoked 
by  every  artist,  and  particularly  such  as  work 
in  wool,  embroidery,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
It  was  the  duty  of  almost  every  member  of  so¬ 
ciety  to  implore  the  assistance  and  patronage  of 
a  deity  who  presided  over  sense,  taste,  and  rea¬ 
son.  Hence  the  poets  have  had  occasion  to  say, 

Tu  nihil  in  vita  dices,  faciesve  Minerva, 
and 

Qui  bene  placarit  Pallada,  doctus  erit. 

Minerva  was  represented  in  different  ways,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  characters  in  which  she 
appeared.  She  generally  appeared  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  full  more  of  masculine  firmness  and 
composure,  than  of  softness  and  grace.  Most 
usually  she  was  represented  with  a  helmet  on 
her  head,  with  a  large  plume  nodding  in  the 
air.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and*  in  the 
other  a  shield,  with  the  dying  head  of  Medusa 
upon  it.  Sometimes  this  Gorgon’s  head  was  on 
her  breast-plate,  with  living  serpents  writhing 
round  it,  as  well  as  her  shield  and  helmet.  In 
most  of  her  statues  she  is  represented  as  sit¬ 
ting,  and  sometimes  she  holds,  in  one  hand,  a 
distaff,  instead  of  a  spear.  When  tAie  appeared 
as  the  goddess  of  the  liberal  arts,  she  was  ar¬ 
rayed  in  a  variegated  veil,  which  the  a  icients 
called  peplnm.  Sometimes  Minerva’s  helmet 
was  covered  at  the  top  with  the  figure  of  acock, 
a  bird  who,  on  account  of  his  great  courage,  is 
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properly  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  war.  Soma 
of  her  statues  represented  her  helmet  with  a 
sphinx  in  the  middle,  supported  on  either  side 
by  griffins.  In  some  medals,  a  chariot  drawn 
by  lour  horses,  or  sometimes  a  dragon  or  a 
serpent,  with  winding  spires,  appear  at  the  top 
of  her  helmet.  She  was  partial  to  the  olive- 
tree  ;  the  owl  and  the  cock  were  her  favourite 
birds,  and  the  dragon  among  reptiles  was  sa¬ 
cred  to  her.  The  functions,  offices,  and  actions, 
of  Minerva,  seem  so  numerous  that  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  originate  in  more  than  one  person. 
Cicero  speaks  of  five  persons  of  this  name  ;  a 
Minerva,  mother  of  Apollo  ;  a  daughter  of  the 
Nile,  who  was  worshipped  at  Sais,  in  Egypt ;  a 
third,  born  from  Jupiter’s  brains;  a  fourth, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Coryphe  ;  and  a  fifth, 
daughter  of  Pallas,  generally  represented  with 
winged  shoes.  This  last  put  her  father  to 
death  because  he  attempted  her  virtue.  Pans.  1, 
2,  3,  Sec. — Horat.  1,  od.  16.  1.  3,  od.  4. —  Virg. 
JEn.  2,  See. — Strab.  6,  9,  Se  13. —  Philostr.  Icon.  2. 
— Ovid.  Fast.  3,  See.  Met.  6. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1, 
c.  15.  *1.  3,  c.  23,  Sec. — Apollod.  1,  &c. —  Pin¬ 
dar.  Olymp.  7. — Lucan.  9. — Sophocl .  CEdip. — 
Homer.  II.  Sec.  Od.  Hymn,  ad  Pall.—Diod.  5. 

Hesiod.  Theog. — JEschyl.  in  Eum. — Lucian. 
Dial.. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  2. — Orpheus.  Hymn. 
31- — Q.  Smym.  14. — Apollon.  1. — Hygin.  fab. 
168. — Stat.  Theb.  2,  v.  721.  1.  7,  Sec.—Callim. 
in  Cerer. — Mian.  V.  H.  12. — C.  Nep.  in  Paus. — 
Plut.  in  Lyc.  Sec. — Thucyd.  1. — Heivdot.  5. 

MineuvAlia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  celebrated  in  the  months  of  March 
and  June.  During  the  solemnity  scholars  ob¬ 
tained  some  relaxation  from  their  studious  pur¬ 
suits,  and  the  present,  which  it  was  usual  for 
them  to  offer  to  their  masters,  was  called  Mi- 
nerval,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  who' 
patronized  literature.  Varro  de  R.  R.  3,  c.  2. — 
Ovid.  Trist.  3,  v.  809. 

MInio,  a  river  of  Etruria,  falling  into  the 

Tyrrhene  Sea.  Virg.  Mu  10,  v.  183. - One 

of  the  favourites  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria- 

Minnali,  a  people  of  Arabia. 

Mi  no  a,  a  town  of  Sicily,  built  by  Minos, 

when  he  was  pursuing  Daedalus. - A  town  cf 

Peloponnesus. 

Mi  no  is,  belonging  to  Minos.  Crete  is  called 
Minoia  regna,  as  being  the  legislator’s  kingdom. 

Virg.  Mi.  6,  v.  14. - A  patronymic  of  Ariadne. 

Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  157. 

Minos,  a  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  aud 
Europa,  who  gave  laws  to  his  subjects,  B.  C. 
1406,  which  still  remained  in  full  force  in  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  His  justice  and 
moderation  procured  him  the  appellation  of  the 
favourite  of  the  gods,  the  confidant  of  Jupiter, 
the  wise  legislator,  in  every  city  of  Greece  ; 
and,  according  to  the  poets,  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  equity,  after  death,  with  the  office  of 
supreme  and  absolute  judge  in  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions.  In  this  capacity  he  is  represented  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  middle  of  the  shades,  and  holding  a 
sceptre  in  Ins  hand.  The  dead  plead  their  dif¬ 
ferent  causes  before  him,  and  the  impartial 
judge  shakes  the  fatal  urn,  which  is  filled  with 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  He  married  Ithona, 


by  whom  he  had  Lycastes,  who  was  the  father 
of  Minos  2d.  Homer ,  Od.  19. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 

4 32. — Apollod.  3,  c.  1 . — Hygin.  fab.  41. — Diod. 

4. — Herat.  1,  od.  28. - the  2d  was  a  son  cf 

Lycastes,  the  son  of  Minos  I.  and  king  of  Crete. 
He  married  Pasiphae,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perseis,  and  by  her  he  had  many  children.  He 
increased  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  neiglibouiing  islands ;  but  he 
showed  himself  cruel  in  the  war  which  he  car¬ 
ried  on  against  the  Athenians,  who  had  put  to 
death  his  son  Androgeus.  [  Vid .  Androgens.] 
He  took  Megara  by  the  treachery  of  Scylla  [Vid. 
Scylld ]  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  a  victory,  he  ob¬ 
liged  the  vanquished  to  bring  him  yearly  to 
Crete  seven  chosen  boys,  and  the  same  number 
of  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  minotaur. 
r  vu.  MinotaurusJ]  This  bloody  tribute  was  at 
last  abolished  when  Theseus  had  destroyed  the 
monster.  [Fid.  Theseus .]  When  Daedalus, 
whose  industry  and  invention  had  fabricated 
the  labyrinth,  and  whose  imprudence,  in  assist¬ 
ing  Pasiphae  in  the  gratification  of  her  unna¬ 
tural  desires,  had  offended  Minos,  fled  from  the 
place  of  his  confinement  with  wings,  [Fid.  Dce- 
dalus .]  and  arrived  safe  in  Sicily.  The  incensed 
monarch  pursued  the  offender,  resolved  to  pu¬ 
nish  his  infidelity.  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily, 
who  had  hospitably  received  D&dalus,  enter¬ 
tained  his  royal  guest  with  dissembled  friend¬ 
ship  ;  and  that  he  might  not  deliver  to  him  a 
man  whose  ingenuity  and  abilities  he  so  well 
knew,  he  put  Minos  to  death.  Some  say  that 
it  was  the  daughter  of  Cocalus  who  put  the 
king  of  Crete  to  death,  by  detaining  him  long 
in  a  bath  till  he  fainted,  after  which  they  suffo¬ 
cated  him.  Minos  died  about  35  years  before 
the  Trojan  war.  He  was  father  of  Androgeus, 
Glaucus,  and  Deucalion,  and  two  daughters, 
Phaedra  and  Ariadne.  Many  authors  have  con¬ 
founded  the  two  Minos’s,  the  grandfather  and 
the  grandson  ;  but  Homer,  Plutarch,  and  Dio¬ 
dorus,  prove  plainly  that  they  were  two  diffe¬ 
rent  persons.  Paus.  in  Ach.  4. — Plut.  in  Thes. 
— Hygin.  fab.  41. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  141. — Diod. 
4. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  21. — Piut.  in  Min.—Athen. 
— Flacc.  14. 

Mi  nOtaurus,  a  celebrated  monster,  half  a 
man  and  half  a  bull,  according  to  this  verse  of 
Ovid, 

Semibovemque  virum,  semivirumque  hovem. 

It  was  the  fruit  of  Pasiphae’s  amour  with  a 
bull.  Minos  refused  to  sacrifice  a  white  bull 
to  Neptune,  an  animal  which  he  had  received 
from  the  god  for  that  purpose.  This  offended 
Neptune,  and  he  made  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of 
Minos,  enamoured  of  this  fine  bull,  which  had 
been  refused  to  his  altars.  Daedalus  prostituted 
his  talents  in  being  subservient  to  the  queen’s 
unnatural  desires,  and  by  his  means,  Pasiphae’s 
horrible  passions  were  gratified,  and  the  Mino¬ 
taur  came  into  the  world.  Minos  confined  in 
the  labyrinth  a  monster  which  convinced  the 
world  of  his  wife’s  lasciviousness  and  inde¬ 
cency,  and  reflected  disgrace  upon  his  family. 
T  he  Min  otaui  usually  devoured  the  chosen  young 
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men  and  maidens  which  the  tyranny  of  Minos 
yearly  exacted  from  the  Athenians.  Theseus  de* 
livered  his  country  from  this  shameful  tribute, 
when  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  voracity  of  the  Minotaur  ;  and  by  the  means 
of  Ariadne,  the  king’s  daughter,  he  destroyed 
the  monster,  and  made  his  escape  from  the 
windings  of  the  labyrinth.  The  fabulous  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of  the  infamous  com¬ 
merce  of  Pasiphae  with  a  favourite  bull,  has 
been  often  explained.  Some  suppose  that  Pa¬ 
siphae  was  enamoured  of  one  of  her  husband’s 
courtiers,  called  Taurus,  and  that  Daedalus  fa¬ 
voured  the  passions  of  the  queen  by  suffering 
his  house  to  become  the  retreat  of  the  two 
lovers.  Pasiphae,  some  time  after  brought 
twins  into  the  world,  one  of  whom  greatly  re¬ 
sembled  Minos,  and  the  other  Taurus.  In  the 
natural  resemblance  of  their  countenances  w’itli 
that  of  their  supposed  father  originated  their 
name,  and  consequently  the  fable  of  the  Mi¬ 
notaur.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  2. — Hygin.  fab.  40. 
—  Plut .  in  Thes. — Palcephat. — Virg.  JEn.  6, 
v.  26. 

Minthe,  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  loved  by 
Pluto.  Proserpine  discovered  her  husband’s 
amour,  and  changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb, 
called  by  the  same  name,  mint.  Ovid.  Met.  10* 
v.  729. 

Minturnje,  a  town  of  Campania,  between 
Sinuessa  and  Formiae.  It  was  in  the  marshes 
in  its  neighbourhood  that  Marius  concealed 
himself  in  the  mud,  to  avoid  the  partisans  ot 
Sylla.  The  people  condemned  him  to  death, 
but  when  his  voice  alone  had  terrified  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  they  showed  themselves  compassion¬ 
ate,  and  favoured  his  escape.  Sirab.  2. — Melat 
2,'  c.  4. — Liv.  8,  &c. —  Pateic.  2,  c.  14. 

Minutia,  a  vestal  virgin  accused  of  debauch¬ 
ery  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
her  dress.  She  was  condemned  to  be  buried 
alive  because  a  female  supported  the  false  accu-» 
saHon,  A.  U.  C.  418.  Liv.  8,  c.  15. 

Minutius,  Augurinus,  a  Roman  consul 
slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Samnites. - Ru¬ 

fus,  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator  Fabius 
Maximus.  His  disobedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  dictator,  was  productive  of  an  extension 
of  his  prerogative,  and  the  master  of  the  horse 
was  declared  equal  in  powder  to  the  dictator. 
Minutius,  soon  after  this,  fought  with  ill  suc¬ 
cess  against  Annibal,  and  was  saved  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  Fabius  ;  which  circumstance  hasj 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  laid  down  Ins 
power  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  and  swore 
that  he  would  never  act  but  by  Ins  directions. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  C.  I\ep. 

in  Ann. - A  Roman  consul  who  defended  Co- 

riolanus  from  the  insults  of  the  people,  &c.- - 

Another,  defeated  by  the  Equi,  and  disgraced 

by  the  dictator  Cincinnatus. - A  tribune  who 

warmly  opposed  the  views  of  C.  Gracchus. - 

A  Roman,  chosen  dictator,  and  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  office,  because,  during  the  time  of  his 
election,  the  sudden  cry  of  a  rat  was  heard. 

- A  Roman,  one  of  the  first  who  were  choseu 

quaestors. - Felix,  an  African  lawyer,  who 

flourished  207  A.  D.  lie  has  written  an  ele<« 
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gant  dialogue  in  defence  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  called  Octavius,  from  the  principal  speaker 
in  it.  This  book  was  long  attributed  to, 'Arp o- 

•n»a n  ,even  as  an  8th  book  (Octavus) 

till  Balduinus  discovered  the  imposition  in  his 
edition  of  Felix,  1.560.  The  two  last  editions 
are  those  of  Davies,  8vo.  Cantab.  1712  •  aild  of 

Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Eat.  1709. 

MiNVy-E,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Urchomenos,  in  Bceotia,  from  Minyas,  king  of 
the  country.  Orchomenos,  the  son  of  Minyas 
gave  his  name  to  the  capital  of  the  country 
and  the  inhabitants  still  retained  their  original 
appellation  in  contradistinction  to  the  Orcho- 
memans  of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Orchome- 
mans  passed  into  Thessaly,  and  settled  in  Iol- 
Gios;  from  which  circumstance,  the  people  of 

ii  aD^  Particularly  the  Argonauts,  were 
■  ta  Minyae.  i  his  name  they  received,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  some,  not  because  a 
number  of  Orchomenians  had  settled  amono- 
them,  but  because  the  chief  and  noblest  of  them 
were  descended  from  the  daughters  of  Minyas. 
Fart  of  the  Orchomenians  accompanied  the  sons 
of  Codrus  when  they  migrated  to  Ionia.  The 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  the 
Argonauts  themselves,  received  the  name  of 
Minyae.  They  first  inhabited  Lemnos,  where 
they  had  been  born  from  the  Lemnian  women 
who  had  murdered  their  husbands.  They  were 
riven  from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1160 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  came  to 
settle  in  Laconia,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
Calhste  with  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians.  Hy- 
^tn.  ^ab‘  *4.  Paus.  9,  c,  6. — Apollon.  1,  aro. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  145.  6 

Minyas,  a  king  of  Bceotia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Tntigenia,  the  daughter  of  iEolus.  Some 
make  him  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Callirrhoe, 
or  of  Cbryses,  Neptune’s  son,  and  Clirysoge- 
nia,  the  daughter  of  Halmus.  He  married  Cly- 
todora,  by  whom  he  had  Presbon,  Periclyme- 
nus,  and  Eteoclymenus.  He  was  father  of  Or¬ 
chomenos,  Diochithondes,  and  Athamas,  by  a 
second  marriage  with  Phanasora,  the  daughter 
of  Paon.  According  to  Plutarch  and  Ovid,  he 
Jiad  three  daughters,  Leuconoe,  Alcithoe,  and 
Leuappe  They  were  changed  into  bats.  0 Vid. 

A]TteS'lr  I  (WS-  9>  c‘  36'~~ 1>lut-  Om**.  Grave. 
—Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  1,  &c. 

Minycus,  a  river  of  Thessaly  falling  into 

.  Ihe  sea  near  Arene,  called  afterwards  Orchome 

1  nus*  Homer.  II.  ll.—Strab.  8. 

I  Minyia,  a  festival  observed  at  Orchome- 

Place”  T°he°o  ,°f  J'-nyaS’  *l,e  k“S  of  tlie 
place.  1  he  Orchomenians  were  called  Minyte 

and  the  river  upon  whose  banks  their  town 

was  built,  Minos, - A  small  island  near 
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on  the  sea  shore  and  buried  it  on  a  promon. 
tory  which  bears  lus  name.  There  wafalso  a 
town  of  the  same  name  on  the  promontory 
at  the  west  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  it  had 
also  a  capacious  harbour,  where  Augustus  and 
some  of  the  Roman  emperors  kept  one  of  their 
fleets.  Virg.JEn.  3,  v.  259.  1.  6,  v.  164  &  234, 

~~ilrab'  'Meta>  c-  4 .—Liv.  24,  c.  13. 

Misitheus,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  his  vir¬ 
tues  and  his  misfortunes.  He  was  father-in- 
law  to  the  emperor  Gordian,  whose  counsels  and 
actions  he  guided  by  his  prudence  and  modera¬ 
tion.  He  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Phi- 
Up,  a  wicked  senator,  who  succeeded  him  as 
prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards.  He  died  A.  D. 
~4o,  and  left  all  his  possessions  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  good  of  the  republic.  11  1 

tb*llTHRTr’  a  g0<?.of  Persia,  supposed  to  be 
and  +1%  HlS  worsIuP  was  introduced  at  Rome, 
and  the  Romans  raised  him  altars,  on  which  waJ 
this  lnsciiption,  Deo  Soli  Mithras,  or  Soli  Deo  in - 
victoMuhm.  He  is  generally  represented  as  a 
y  ng  man,  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  tur¬ 
ban,  a. ter  the  manner  of  the  Persians.  He  sun- 
ports  his  knee  upon  a  bull  that  lies  on  tlie 
pound,  and  one  of  whose  horns  he  holds  in  one 
hand,  while,  with  the  other,  he  plunges  a  dagger 
in  his  neck.  Stat.  Theb.  1,  v.  720.  5  bg 
Mithracenses,  a  Persian  who  fled  to  Alex- 
a^er6after  the  ^rder  of  Darius  by  Bessus. 

Mithridates,  a  herdsman  of  A  styages,  or¬ 
dered  to  put  young  Cyrus  to  death.  He  refused, 
and  educated  him  at  home  as  his  own  son,  &c. 
Herodot. — Justm. 

^JMithrInes,  a  Persian  who  betrayed  Sardes, 

Mithridates,  1st,  was  the  third  king  of 
Eon  tus.  He  was  tributary  to  the  king  of  Persia 
and  Ins  attempts  to  make  himself  independent,' 
proved  fruitless.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle, 
and  obfamed  peace  with  difficulty.  Xenophon 
calls  him  merely  a  governor  of  Cappadocia.  He 

DM —Yedeid  by,A1.riubarzanes,  P*  C.  363. 
Diod.  Xenoph. - ihe  second  of  that  name 

King  of  Pontus,  was  grandson  to  Mithridates  I. 

He  made  himself  master  of  Pontus,  which  had 

been  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  had  been 

thpM  1AntlS°nus  at  the  general  division  of 
the  Macedonian  empire  among  the  conqueror’s 
generals.  He  reigned  about  26  years,  and  died 
he  advanced  age  of  84  years,  B.  C.  3u2.  He 
v  as  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  III.  Some 
say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to  death,  because 
he  favoured  the  cause  of  Cassander.  Avvian 
Mith.  Diod. - -Ihe  3d  was  son  of  the  pre¬ 

ceding  monarch.  He  enlarged  his  paternal 


Minytus,  one  of  Niobe’s  sons.  Apoltod. 

6  aU  eUnUCh  °f  Parthia>  &c.  Place. 

Misenum  or  Misenus.  Vid.  Mims. 
MrsENUS  a  son  of  iEolus,  who  was  piper  to 
Hector  After  Hector’s  death,  he  followed 
jneas  to  Italy,  and  was  drowned  on  the  coast 
»  Campania,  because  he  had  challenged  one  of 
«•  Intons.  Ac  neas  afterwards  found  his  body  I 
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°  - -  cmaigeu  ins  paternal 

possessions  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  and 
aphlagoina.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  36  years. 
wd.  Ihe  4th  succeeded  his  father  Ario- 


----  — -  ms  iatner  Tino- 

barzanes,  who  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  III 

—Ihe  5th  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates 
IV.  and  strengthened  himself  on  his  throne  by 
an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  whose 
daugh  ter  Laodice  he  married.  He  was  suc- 

rpp hf3 .sonTPharuaces - The  6th  sue- 

edbls  fatbe£ Pliarnaces.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made  alliance  with 
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the  Romans, 
in  the  third 


He  furnished  them  with  a  fleet 
in  the  tbiru  Punic  war  “'‘.I  assisted  to 
against  Aristonicus  who  had  1^ ^  ^ 

SeT  he  w62  called  Evergetes,  and  received 
from  the  Roman  people  the  province  »f  Phry 

ter  hc r aI 

Lm  Mithr. — Justin-  37,  &c. - The  7th.  sur- 

pim.  Mitn  Great,  succeeded  his 

h^'mr,S’Xd£h^  lej 

nion.  H^.Twtal  b,  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  placed  one  £ 

Srf^S^0He”^ned  a  you*  t. 

Sing  of  CaPP^^stV  o  Rretlm. 

arathes,  and  Laodice  »  s  t,|em  ,hat  lier 
pose  upon  the  senate,  ana  -  Dreten- 

and  well  grounded  MrttadaM.>» 
arms  of  dissimulation.  He  also  sen 
Gordius,  the  governor  of  his  son,  who  solemn  y 
declared  before  the  Roman  Peop^.  tte  the 
youth  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  p‘PV'i  f1'  , 

the  third  son  and  lawful  heir  of  A— ^d 

nate  ;  and  Anally  to  ^^fXbiters  took 
Iway kingdom  of  Cappadocia  from  MUta- 
datel  and Paphlagonia tar 
two  kingdoms  being  thus  -  1  .  their 

original  possessors,  were  presented' u.th  diet 

freedom  and 

tZ  ^fwerrth/Lt  seeds  of  enmity  he- 
tween  Rome  and  the  king  of  Pon  •  L 
thridnticv.ru  Bellum.^  Mithndates  never  lost  an 
opportunity  by  which  he  might  lessen  the  in- 

S£3  his  adversaries ;  and  the  more  effec 

tually  to  destroy  their  power  in  Asia,  he  or 
dered  all  the  Romans  that  were  in  Ins  domi- 
.  Vara  massacred  This  was  done  in  one 

S  -d  "thkn  150,000,  according  to 

Plutarch,  or  80  OOC [  o'f 

Ws"  c™eltey m  Tlus  nn“»ersal  massacre  called 
aloud  for  revenge.  Aquilius,  and  ““ 

Sylla,  marched  against  Mithndates  w i*  i  la  a 
J*  'Hie  former  was  made  prisoner,  out 
Sylla  obtained  a  victory  over  the  king  s  gene- 
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rah.  and  another  decisive'  engagement  rendered 
him  master  of  all  Greece,  Macedonia.  Ionia, 
and  Asia  Minor,  which  had  submitted  to  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  monarch  of  Pontus.  1  lus 
ill  fortune  was  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  abou 
200,000  men,  who  were  killed  m  the  «evera 
engagements  that  had  been  foug  it ;  an  i 
thridates,  weakened  by  repeated  il  success  by 
sea  and  land,  sued  for  peace  from  the  conquer¬ 
or,  which  he  obtained  on  condition  of  defray¬ 
ing  the  expenses  which  the  Romans  had  in¬ 
curred  by  the  war,  and  of  remaining  satisfied 
with  the  possessions  which  he  had  received  froni 
his  ancestors.  While  these  negociations  of 
peace  were  carried  on,  Mithridates  was  no 
unmindful  of  his  real  interest.  is  pover  y, 
and  not  his  inclinations,  obliged  him  o  wi. 
for  peace.  He  immediately  took  the  field  with 
an  army  of  140,000  infantry  and  l6’°°0  ll0r8*' 
which  consisted  of  his  own  forces  and  those  of 
his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  V\  ith 
such  a  numerous  army,  he  soou  made  imse 
master  of  the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia;  none 
dared  to  oppose  his  conquests ;  an  .  ie  v 
mans,  relying  on  his  fidelity,  ha  wlt 
the  greatest  part  of  their  armies  from  the  coun¬ 
try  The  news  of  his  warlike  preparations  was 
nia  sooner  heard,  than  Lucullus,  the  consul 
inarched  into  Asia,  and  without  delay, L 
blocked  up  the  camp  of  Mithndates,  wl 
then  hedging  Cyzicus.  The  Asiatic  monarch 
escaped  torn  lum,  and  fled  into  the  heart 
kino  dom.  Lucullus  pursued  lnm  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  and  would  have  taken  lnm  prisoner 
after  -/battle,  had  not  the  avidityofhis^  soldiers 
preferred  the  plundering  of  a  mol.  I loaded  *rt h 
Lid  to  the  taking  of  a  monarch  who  had  exer 
dsed  sVch  cruelties  against  their  countrymen, 
and  shown  himself  so  faithless  to  the  most 
lemn  engagements.  After  this  escap  , 
dates  was  more  careful  about  the  safety  of  h  s 
person,  and  he  even  ordered 1  Ins i  wives  ol 
ters  to  destroy  themselves,  fearful  of  their 

togil  the  enemy's  hands.  The  a^ment 

of  Glabrio  to  the  command  of the  M\thri. 

instead  of  Lucullus, was  favourable  toMitlm 
I  dates,  and  he  recovered  the  greatest  ] P; * ‘ 

|  dominions.  The  sudden 

however,  soon  put  an  en  to  Luphra- 

battle  iu  the  night  was  fought  near  the  Lupn 

e  in  which  the 
under  every 

dows  of  the  aim  ..  *i>ot  thp  two  ar * 
dneed  Mithridates  to  beheve  ^ 

mies  were  close  together,  -  jj9tance,  and 
diets  were  darted  from  a  great  *»»  .  , 

their  efforts  rendered  tneffectutd.  An  un.ve  ^ 

overthrow  ensued,  and  Mi  ,  [  ,  ranks  of 

misfortunes,  rushed  t*1T0U|  ’  ,  en,  500  of 

the  enemy  at  "  “Sw  him 

which  perished  in  ^^.^wmouarch  refused 

He  fled  to  dioranes,  but  that  monhom  ^  ^ 

an  asylum  to  his  collected  forces 

ISaSSba** 
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©f  power,  friends,  and  resources,  yet  he  medi¬ 
tated  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  by 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Italy  by  land. 
These  wild  projects  were  rejected  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  he  sued  for  peace.  It  was  denied 
to  his  ambassadors,  and  the  victorious  Pompey 
declared,  that  to  obtain  it,  Mithridates  must 
ask  it  in  person.  He  scorned  to  trust  himself 
Into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  resolved  to 
conquer  or  to  die.  His  subjects  refused  to  fol¬ 
low  him  any  longer,  and  they  revolted  from  him, 
and  made  his  son  Phamaces  king.  The  son 
shewed  himself  ungrateful  to  his  father,  and 
even,  according  to  some  writers,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  This  unnatural  treatment 
broke  the  heart  of  Mithridates  ;  he  obliged  his 
wife  to  poison  herself,  and  attempted  to  do  the 
same  himself.  It  was  in  vain ;  the  frequent 
antidotes  he  had  taken  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  strengthened  his  constitution  against  the 
poison,  and  when  this  was  unavailing,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  stab  himself.  The  blow  was  not 
mortal,  and  a  Gaul,  who  was  then  present,  at 
his  own  request,  gave  him  the  fatal  stroke, 
about  63  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
7  2d  year  of  his  age.  Such  were  the  misfortunes; 
abilities,  and  miserable  end  of  a  man,  who  sup¬ 
ported  himself  so  long  against  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  who,  according  to  the  declaration 
of  the  Roman  authors,  proved  a  more  powerful 
and  indefatigable  adversary  to  the  capital  of 
Italy,  than  the  great  Annibal  and  Pyrrhus,  Per¬ 
seus,  or  Antiochus.  Mithridates  has  been 
commended  for  his  eminent  vir  tues,  and  cen¬ 
sured  for  his  vices.  As  a  commander  he  de¬ 
serves  the  most  unbounded  applause,  and  it  may 
create  admiration  to  see  hm  waging  war  with 
such  success  during  so  many  years  against  the 
most  powerful  people  on  earth,  led  to  the  field 
by  a  Sylla,  a  Lucullus,  and  a  Pompey.  He 
was  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  a 
throne,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero ;  and 
indeed  no  better  proof  of  his  military  character 
can  be  brought,  than  the  mention  of  the  great 
rejoicings  which  happened  in  the  Roman  armies 
and  in  the  capital,  at  the  news  of  his  death. 
No  less  than  twelve  days  were  appointed  for 
public  thanksgivings  to  the  immortal  gods,  and 
Pompey,  who  had  sent  the  first  intelligence  of 
his  death  to  Rome,  and  who  had  partly  hast¬ 
ened  his  fall,  was  rewarded  with  the  most  un¬ 
common  honours.  [Fid.  Ampia  kr.]  It  is  said 
that  Mithridates  conquered  24  nations,  whose 
different  languages  he  knew,  and  spoke  with 
the  same  ease  and  fluency  as  his  own.  As  a 
man  of  letters  he  also  deserves  attention.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  and 
even  wrote  in  that  dialect  a  treatise  on  botany. 
His  skill  in  physic  is  well  known,  and  even  now 
there  is  a  celebrated  antidote  which  bears  his 
name,  and  is  called  Mithridate.  Superstition,  as 
well  as  nature,  had  united  to  render  him  great, 
and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of  Justin,  his 
birth  was  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of 
two  large  comets,  which  were  seen  for  70 
days  successively,  and  whose  splendour  eclipsed 
the  mid-day  sun,  and  covered  the  fourth  part  of  | 
the  heavens.  Justin.  37,  c.  1,  &c. — Strut). —  j 
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Diod.  14. — F lor.  3,  c.  5,  &c. —  Pint,  in  Syll. 
Luc .  Mar.  &;  Pomp.-  —Fa/.  Max.  4,  c.  6,  &c. — 
Dio.  30,  &c. — Appian.  Mithrid. —  Plin.  33. — 
Cic.  pro  Man.  See. —  Paterc.  2,  c.  18. —  E utrop. 

5. — Joseph,  14. — Oros.  6,  &c. - A  king  of  Par- 

thia,  who  took  Demetrius  prisoner. - A  man 

made  king  of  Armenia  by  Tiberius.  He  was 
afterwards  imprisoned  by  Caligula,  and  set  a t 
liberty  by  Claudius.  He  was  murdered  by  one 
of  his  nephews,  and  his  family  were  involved 

in  his  ruin.  Tacit.  Ann. - Another,  king  of 

Armenia. - A  king  of  Pergamus,  who  warmly 

embraced  the  cause  of  J.  Caesar,  and  was  made 
king  of  Bosporus  by  him.  Some  supposed 
him  to  be  the  son  of  the  great  Mithridates  by  a 

concubine.  He  was  murdered,  &c. - A  king 

of  Iberia. - Another  of  Comagena. - A  ce¬ 

lebrated  king  of  Partbia,  who  enlarged  his  pos¬ 
sessions  by  the  conquest  of  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  He  examined  with  a  care¬ 
ful  eye  the  constitution  and  political  regulations 
of  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  and  framed 
from  them,  for  the  service  of  his  own  subjects, 

a  code  of  laws.  Justin. — Orosius. - Another, 

who  murdered  his  father,  and  made  himself 

master  of  the  crown. - A  king  of  Pontus,  put 

to  death  by  order  of  Galba,  &c. - A  man  in 

the  armies  of  Artaxerxes.  He  was  rewarded 
by  the  monarch  for  having  wounded  Cyrus  the 
younger;  but  when  he  boasted  he  had  killed 
him,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.  Pint.  inAr- 
tax. - A  son  of  Ariobarzar.es,  who  basely  mur¬ 

dered  Datames.  C.  Nep.  in  Bat. 

MithridatIcum  bellum,  begun  89  years 
B.  C.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  cele¬ 
brated  wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Romans 
against  a  foreign  power.  The  ambition  of  Mi¬ 
thridates,  from  whom  it  receives  its  name,  may 
be  called  the  cause  and  origin  of  it.  His  views 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  he 
was  stripped  by  the  Romans,  first  engaged  'him 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Republic.  Three 
Roman  officers,  L.  Cassius,  the  pro-consul, 
M.  Aquilius,  and  Q.  Oppius,  opposed  Mithri¬ 
dates  with  the  troops  of  Bitliynia,  Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Gallo-Graecia.  The  army  of 
these  provinces  together  with  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  in  Asia,  amounted  to  70,000  men,  and 
6000  horse.  The  forces  of  the  king  of  Pon¬ 
tus  were  greatly  superior  to  these;  lie  led 
250,000  foot,  40,000  horse,  and  130  armed 
chariots,  into  the  field  of  battle,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus.  His 
fleet  consisted  of  400  ships  of  war,  well  manned 
and  provisioned.  In  an  engagement,  the  king 
of  Pontus  obtained  the  victory,  and  dispersed 
the  Roman  forces  in  Asia.  lie  became  master 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Helles¬ 
pont  submitted  to  his  power.  Two  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  generals  were  taken,  and  M.  Aquilius, 
who  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  war,  was 
carried  about  in  Asia,  and  exposed  to  the  ridi¬ 
cule  and  insults  of  the  populace,  and  at  last 
put  to  death  by  Mithridates,  who  ordered 
melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  his  throat,  as  a 
slur  upon  the  avidity  of  the  Romans.  I  he 
conqueror  took  every  possible  advantage ;  he 
conquered  all  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea, 
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and,  though  Rhodes  refused  to  submit  to  his 
power,  yet  all  Greece  was  soon  overrun  by  his 
general  Arclielaus,  and  made  tributary  to  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus.  Meanwhile  the  Romans, 
incensed  against  Mithridates  on  account  of  his 
perfidy,,  and  of  his  cruelty  in  massacreing 
80,000  of  their  countrymen  in  one  day  all 
over  Asia,  appointed  Sylla  to  march  into  the 
east.  Sylla  landed  in  Greece,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  readily  acknowledged  his  power ;  but 
Athens  shut  her  gates  against  the  Roman 
commander,  and  Arclielaus,  who  defended  it, 
defeated,  with  the  greatest  courage,  all  the 
efforts  and  operations  of  the  enemy.  This 
spirited  defence  was  of  short  duration.  Arche- 
laus  retreated  into  Boeotia,  where  Sylla  soon 
followed  him.  Tke  two  hostile  armies  drew  up 
in  a  line  of  battle  near  Chaeronea,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  obtained  the  victory,  and,  of  the  almost 
innumerable  forces  of  the  Asiatics,  no  more 
than  10,000  escaped.  Another  battle  in  Thes¬ 
saly,  near  Orcliomenos,  proved  equally  fatal  to 
the  king  of  Pontus.  Dorylaus,  one  of  his  ge¬ 
nerals,  was  defeated,  and  he  soon  after  sued 
for  peace.  Sylla  listened  to  the  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  as  his  presence  at  Rome  was 
now  become  necessary  to  quell  the  commotions 
and  cabals  which  his  enemies  had  raised  against 
him.  He  pledged  himself  to  the  king  of  Pon¬ 
tus  to  confirm  him  in  the  possession  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  to  procure  him  the  U|ie  of  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome ;  and  Mithridates  consented 
to  relinquish  Asia  and  Paphlagonia,  to  deliver 
Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  Bitliynia 
to  Nicomedes,  and  to  pay  to  the  Romans’ 2000 
talents  to  defray  the  ex pences  of  the  war,  and 
to  deliver  into  their  hands  70  gallies  with  all 
their  rigging.  Though  Mithridates  seemed  to 
have  re-established  peace  in  his  dominions,  yet 
Fimbria,  whose  sentiments  were  contrary  to 
those  of  Sylla,  and  who  made  himself  master  of 
an  army  by  intrigue  and  oppression,  kept  him 
under  continual  alarms,  and  rendered  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  his  power  precarious.  Sylla,  who 
had  returned  from  Greece  to  ratify  the  treaty 
which  had  been  made  with  Mithridates,  rid  the 
world  of  the  tyrannical  Fimbria,  and  the  king 
of  Pontus,  awed  by  the  resolution  and  deter¬ 
mined  firmness  of  his  adversary,  agreed  to  the 
conditions,  though  with  reluctance.  The  hos¬ 
tile  preparations  of  Mithridates,  winch  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  time  of  peace,  became  suspected 
by  the  Romans,  and  Muraena,  who  was  left  as 
governor  of  Asia  in  Sylla’s  absence,  and  who 
wished  to  make  himself  known  by  some  con¬ 
spicuous  action,  began  hostilities  by  taking 
Comana  and  plundering  the  temple  of  Bellona. 
Mithridates  did  not  oppose  him,  but  he  com¬ 
plained  of  the  breach  of  peace  before  the  Ro¬ 
man  senate.  Muraena  was  publicly  repri¬ 
manded;  but,  as  he  did  not  cease  from  hos¬ 
tilities,  it  was  easily  understood  that  he  acted 
by  the  private  directions  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  king  upon  this  marched  against  him,  and  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  both  the  adversaries 
claimed  the  victory.  This  was  the  last  blow 
which  the  king  of  Pontus  received  in  this  war, 
which  is  called  the  second  Mithridatic  war, 
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and  which  continued  for  about  three  year* 
Sylla,  at  that  time,  wai  made  perpetual  dic¬ 
tator  at  Rome,  and  he  commanded  Martens  to 
retire  from  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates.  The 
death  of  Sylla  changed  the  face  of  affairs ;  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  king  of  Pontus 
aud  the  Romans,  which  had  never  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing,  demanded  frequent  expla¬ 
nations,  and  Mithridates  at  last  threw  off  the 
mask  of  friendship  and  declared  war.  Nico* 
medes,  at  his  death,  left  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans,  but  Mithridates  disputed  their  right 
to  the  possesions  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and 
entered  the  field  with  120,000  men,  besides  a 
fleet  of  400  ships  in  his  ports,  16,000  horsemen 
to  follow  him,  and  100  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.  Lucullus  was  appointed  over  Asia, 
and  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Mithridatic 
war.  His  valour  and  prudence  showed  his 
merit,  and  Mithridates,  in  Iris  vain  attempts  to 
take  Cyzicum,  lost  no  less  than  300,000  men. 
Success  continually  attended  the  Roman  arms. 
The  king  of  Pontus  was  defeated  in  several 
bloody  engagements,  and  with  difficulty  saved 
his  life,  and  retired  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia.  Lucullus  pursued  him,  and, 
when  his  applications  for  the  person  of  the 
fugitive  monarch  had  been  despised  by  Ti¬ 
granes,  he  marched  to  the  capital  of  Armenia, 
and  terrified,  by  his  sudden  approach,  the  nu¬ 
merous  forces  of  the  enemy.  A  battle  ensued. 
Hie  Romans  obtained  an  easy  victory,  and  no 
less  than  100,000  foot  of  the  Armenians  pe¬ 
rished,  and  only  five  men  of  the  Romans  were 
killed.  Tigranocerta,  the  rich  capital  of  the 
country,  fell  into  the  conqueror’s  hands.  After 
such  signal  victories,  Lucullus  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  see  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  to  be 
dispossessed  of  the  command  by  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.  The  new  general  showed  himself 
worthy  to  succeed  Lucullus.  He  defeated  Mi¬ 
thridates,  and  rendered  his  affairs  so  desperate, 
that  the  monarch  fled  for  safety  into  the  country 
of  the  Scythians,  where,  for  a  while,  he  medi¬ 
tated  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  and,  with 
more  wildness  than  prudence,  secretly  resolved 
to  invade  Italy  by  land,  and  march  an  army 
across  the  northern  wilds  of  Asia  and  Europe 
to  the  Apennines.  Not  only  the  kingdom  of 
Mithridates  had  fallen  into  the  enemy’s  hands, 
but  also  all  the  neighbouring  kings  and  princes 
were  subdued,  and  Pompey  saw  prostrate  at 
his  feet  Tigranes  himself,  that  king  of  kings, 
who  had  lately  treated  the  Romans  with  such 
contempt.  Meantime,  the  wild  projects  of 
Mithridates  terrified  his  subjects,  and  they, 
fearful  to  accompany  him  in  a  march  of  above 
2000  miles  across  a  barren  and  uncultivated 
country,  revolted,  and  made  his  son  king.  The 
monarch,  forsaken  in  his  old  age,  even  by  his 
own  children,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  [Via. 
Mithridates  VII.]  and  gave  the  Romans  cause 
to  rejoice,  as  the  third  Mithridatic  war  was 
ended  in  his  fall,  B.  C.  63.  Such  were  the 
unsuccessful  struggles  of  Mithridates  against 
the  power  of  Rome.  He  was  always  full  of 
resources,  and  the  Romans  had  never  a  gi eater 
or  more  dangerou*  war  to  sustain.  The  du- 
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ration  of  the  Mithridatic  war  ia  not  precisely 
known.  According  to  Justin,  Orosius,  Florus, 
and  Eutropius,  it  lasted  for  forty  years  ;  but 
the  opinion  of  others,  who  fix  its  duration  to 
30  years,  is  far  more  credible ;  and,  indeed,  b' 
proper  calculation,  there  elapsed  no  more  W  i 
26  years  from  the  time  that  Mithridatea,  - 
entered  the  field  against  the  Romans  till  he 
time  of  his  death.  Appian.  in  Mithrid. — .) 

37,  &c.-  -Flor.  2,  &c. —  Liv. — Plut.  in  Lit.-  : 

’ — Orosius. — Paterc. —  Dion. 

Mithrid atis,  a  daughter  of  Mithrid'; i c j 
the  Great.  She  was  poisoned  by  her  father 
Mithrobarzanes,  a  king  of  Armenia,  &c< 

- An  officer  sent  by  Tigranes  against  Lvt~ 

cullus,  .See.  Plut. - The  father-in-law  of  Da- 

tames. 

MitYlEne  and  MitYi.En^,  the  capital  city 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its  name 
from  Mitylene,  the  daughter  of  Macareus,  a 
king  of  the  country.  It  is  greatly  commended 
by  the  ancients  for  the  stateliness  of  its  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  its  soil,  but  more 
particularly  for  the  great  men  it  produced. 
Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Terpander,  Theo- 
phanes,  Hellenicus,  &c.  were  all  natives  of 
Mitylene.  It  was  long  a  seat  of  learning,  and, 
with  Rhodes  and  Athens,  it  had  the  honour  of 
having  educated  many  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  Mityleneans  suffered  greatly  for  their  re¬ 
volt  from  the  power  of  Athens,  and,  in  the 
Mithridatic  Avars,  they  had  the  boldness  to 
resist  the  Romans,  and  disdain  the  treatiis 
which  had  been  made  between  Mithridates  and 
Sylla.  Cic.  de  Leg.  ng • Strab .  13. — Mela,  2,  c. 
7. — Diod.  3  &  12. —  Paterc.  1,  c.  4. — Horat.  1, 
od.  7,  Sic. — Thucyd.  3,  &c. — Plut.  in  Pomp. 
&c. 

Mitys,  a  man  whose  statue  fell  upon  his 
murderer  and  crushed  him  to  death,  & c.  Aristot. 
10,  de  Poet. — A  river  of  Macedonia. 

Mizxi,  a  people  of  Elymais. 

Manasalces,  a  Greek  poet,  who  vnote 
epigrams. 

I  Mnasias,  an  historian  of  Phoenicia.-  —  - 

Another  of  Colophon. - A  third  of  Patra?,  in 

Achaia,  who  flourished  141  B.  C. 

Mn  asici.es,  a  general  of  Thymbro,  &c. 
Mnasippidas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  &c. 
Poly  cen. 

Mnasippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  with  a 
fleet  to  Corcyra,  where  he  was  killed,  &c. 
Diod.  15. 

Mnasitheus,  a  friend  of  Aratus. 

Mnason,  a  tyrant  of  Elatia,  who  gave 
12,00  pieces  of  gold  for  twelve  pictures  of 
twelve  gods.  Plin.  35,  c.  16. 

Mnasyrium,  a  place  in  Rhodes. 

Mnemon,  a  surname  given  to  Artaxerxes. 
on  account  of  his  retentive  memory.  C.  Nep. 
in  Deg._ - A  Rhodian. 

I  MnEmOsYne,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  mother  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupiter, 
w-ho  assumed  the  shape  of  a  shepherd  to  enjoy 
her  company.  The  word  Mnemosyne  signifies 
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memory,  and  therefore  the  poets  have  rightly 
called  memory  the  mother  of  the  muses,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  to  that  mental  endowment  that  man¬ 
kind  are  indebted  for  their  progress  in  science. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  4. — Pindar.  Isth.  6. — Hesiod, 
Theog. — Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  &c. —  -A  fountain  of 
Roeotia,  whose  waters  were  generally  drank  by 
those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophoaius. 
Pans.  9,  c.  39. 

Mnesarchus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Greece,  &c.  Cic. 

Mnesidamus,  an  officer  who  conspired 
against  the  lieutenant  of  Demetrius.  Polycen.  5. 

Mnesii.aus,  a  son  of  Pollux  and  Phoebe. 

Apollod. 

Mnesimache,  a  woman  courted  by  Eurytion 
Sec.  Id.  „ 

Mnesimachus,  a  comic  poet. 

Mnester,  a  freedman  of  Agrippina,  who 
murdered  himself  at  the  death  of  his  mistress. 
Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  9. 

Mnestheus,  a  Trojan,  descended  from  Aa- 
saracus.  Pie  obtained  the  prize  given  to  the 
best  sailing  vessel  by  ^Eneas,  at  the  funeral 
games  of  A  nr  loses,  in  Sicily,  and  became  the 
progenitor  ol  the  family  of  the  Mt-mmii  at 

Rome,  -  ^  - A  son  of 

Peteus  )  /a,  rAeneauieu* .  . -  A  freed  man  of 

Aurelian,  Scg. 

Mnestia,  a  daughter  ox  Dauaus.  Apollod. 

Mnestra,  a  mistress  of  Cimom. 

MnEvjs,  a  celebrated  bull,  sacred  to  the  sun 
m  the  towm- of  Heliopolis.  He  was  worshipped 
w-i?.b  tjje  same  superstitious  ceremonies  as  Apis, 
ana,  at  his  death,  he  received  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  funerals.  He  was  the  emblem  of 
Osiris.  Diod.  1. —  Pint,  de  Isid. 

Moapiiernes,  llie  uncle  of  Strabo’s  mother, 
&c.  Strab.  12. 

Modestus,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  book  De  re 
Militari  has  been  elegantly  edited  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
Veaaliae,  1670.  . 

Modi  a,  a  rich  widow  at  Rome.  Jut.  3,  v. 
130. 

Mcfxia,  one  of  the  tribes  at  Rome.  Liv .  8, 
c.  17. 

Mcenus,  a  river  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de  Germ. 
28. 

MceragEtes,  fatorum  ducvar ,  a  surname  of 
Jupiter.  Pans.  5,  c.  15. 

Mceris,  a  king  of  India,  who  fled  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Alexander.  Curt.  9,  c.  8. - A  stew¬ 

ard  of  the  shepherd  Menelaus  in  Virgil's  Eel . 

- A  king  of  Egypt.  He  w^as  the  last  of 

the  300  kings  from  Menes  to  Sesostris,  and 
reigned  68  years.  Herodot.  2,  c.  13. - A  ce¬ 

lebrated  lake  in  Egypt,  supposed  to  have  been 
dug  by  the  king  of  the  same  name.  It  is  about 
220  miles  in  circumference,  and  intended  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  waters  during  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile.  There  wrere  two  pyramids  in  it, 
600  feet  high,  half  of  which  lay  under  the 
water,  and  the  other  appeared  on  the  surface. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  4,  See.— Mela,  1,  c.  6.— Plin.  35. 
c.  12. 

Mcedi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia. 
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Mceon,  a  Sicilian,  who  poisoned  Agathocles, 
At  c. 

Mcesia,  a  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  south  bv  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia,  north 
by  mount  Htemus,  extending  from  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  It  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Moesia.  Lower  Mcesia  was 
on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  and  contains  that 
tract  of  country  which  received  the  name  of 
Pontus  from  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  which  is 
now  part  of  Bulgaria.  Upper  Moesia  lies  be¬ 
yond  the  other,  in  the  inland  country,  now 
called  Servia.  Plin.  3,  c.  26. — Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
102. 

Moi.eia,  a  festival  in  Arcadia,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  a  battle  in  which  Lyeurgus  ob¬ 
tained  the  victory. 

Molion,  a  Trojan  prince  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against 
the  Greeks,  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Thymbrasus.  They  were  slain  by  Ulysses. 

MoiTon e,  the  wife  of  Actor,  son  of  Phor- 
has.  She  became  mother  of  Cteatus  and  Eu- 
rytus,  who,  from  her,  are  called  Molionides. 
Pans.  8,  c.  14. — Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

Mono,  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also 
Apollonius.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  Apol¬ 
lonius  and  Molo  are  two  different  persons,  who 
were  both  natives  of  Alabanda,  and  disciples 
of  Menecles  of  the  same  place.  They  both 
visited  Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a  school,  but 
Molo  flourished  some  time  after  Apollonius. 
Molo  had  Cicero  and  J.  Caesar  among  his 

pupils.  [Fid.  Apollonius.']  Cic.  de  Orat. - A 

prince  of  Syria,  who  revolted  against  An- 
tioclms,  and  killed  himself  when  his  rebellion 
was  attended  with  ill  success. 

Moloeis,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  near  Plataea. 

Molorchus,  an  eld  shepherd  near  Cleonse, 
who  received  Hercules  with  great  hospitality. 
The  hero,  to  repay  the  kindness  he  received, 
destroyed  the  Nemxean  lion,  which  laid  waste 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  therefore  the 
Nemaean  games  instituted  on  this  occasion  are 
understood  by  the  words  Lucus  Molorchi.  There 
were  two  festivals  instituted  in  his  honour, 
called  Mol  or  ch  m.  Martial  9,  ep.  44. — Apollod. 
2,  c.  5. — Virg.  G.  3,  v.  19. 

Molossi,  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  inhabited 
that  part  of  the  country  which  was  called 
Molossia  or  Molossis,  from  king  Molossus. 
This  country  had  the  bay  of  Ambracia  on  the 
south,  and  the  country  of  the  Perrliaebeans  on 
the  east.  The  dogs  of  the  place  veere  famous, 
and  received  the  name  of  Molossi  among  the 
Romans.  Dodona  was  the  capital  of  tho 
country,  according  to  some  writers.  Others, 
however,  reckon  it  as  the  chief  city  of  Thes- 
protia.  Strab.  7. — Liv. — Justin,  7,  c.  7. —  C. 
Nep.  2,  c.  8. — Virg.  G.  3,  v.  495. — Hot  at.  2. 
Sat.  6,  v.  114. 

Molossia,  or  Molossis.  Vid.  Molossi. 

Molossus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Anoro- 
mache.  He  reigned  in  Epirus  after  the  death 
of  Helenus,  and  part  of  his  dominions  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Molossia  from  him. 

Paus.  1,  c.  11. - A  surname  of  Jupiter  in 
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j  Epirus. - —An  Athenian  general,  &c.  Id.  in 

Thes. 

Mox.rADiA,  one  of  the  Amozons,  & c.  Plut. 

Molpus,  an  author  who  wrote  an  history  erf 
Lacedaemon. 

Molus,  a  Cretan,  father  of  Meriones.  Ho¬ 
mer-.  Od.  6. - A  son  of  Deucalion. 

Molycrion,  a  town  of  TEolia  between  the 
Evenus  and  Naupactum.  Paus.  5,  c.  3. 

Momemphis,  a  town  of  Egypt.  Strab.  17 

Momits,  the  god  of  pleasantry  among  tl 
ancients,  son  of  Nox,  according  to  Hesio* 
He  was  continually  employed  in  satirizing 
gods,  and  whatever  they  did  was  frew) 
turned  to  ridicule.  He  blamed  Vulcan,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  human  form  which  be  had  made 
of  clay,  he  had  not  placed  a  window  in  his 
breast,  by  which  whatever  was  done  or  thought 
there,  might  be  easily  brought  to  light.  He 
censured  the  house  which  Minerva  had  made, 
because  the  goddess  had  not  made  it  move¬ 
able,  by  which  means  a  bad  neighbourhood 
might  be  avoided.  In  the  bull  which  Neptune 
bad  produced,  he  observed,  that  his  blows 
might  have  been  surer  if  his  eyes  had  been 
placed  nearer  the  horns.  Venus  herself  was 
exposed  to  his  satire,  and  when  the  sneering 
god  had  found  no  fault  in  the  body  of  the  na¬ 
ked  goddess,  he  observed,  as  she  retired,  that 
the  noise  of  her  feet  was  too  loud  and  greatly 
improper  in  the  goddess  of  beauty.  These 
illiberal  reflections  upon  the  gods  were  the 
cause  that  Momus  was  driven  from  heaven. 
He  is  generally  represented  raising  a  mask 
from  his  face  and  holding  a  small  figure  in 
his  hand.  Hesiod,  in  Thong. — Lucian,  in  Heim . 

Mxera,  a  dog.  Vid.  Mera. 

Mona,  an  island  between  Britain  and  Hi¬ 
bernia,  anciently  inhabited  by  a  number  c 
Druids.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  t 
modem  island  of  Anglesey,  and  by  others  tn 
island  of  Man.  Tacit.  14.  Ann.  c.  29. 

Monies,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  favoureu 
the  cause  of  M.  Antony  against  Augustus. 

Horat.  3,  od.  6,  c.  9. - A  Partliiau  in  the 

age  of  Mithridates,  &c. 

MonEsus,  a  general  killed  by  Jason  at 
Colchis,  &c. 

Moneta,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the 
Romans.  She  received  it  because  she  advised 
them  to  sacrifice  a  sow  to  Cybele,  to  avert  an 
earthquake.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  15. 

Monima,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Miletus, 
whom  Mithridates  the  Great  married.  When 
his  affairs  grew  desperate,  Mithridates  ordered 
his  wives  to  destroy  themselves.  Monima 
attempted  to  strangle  herself,  but  when  her 
efforts  were  unavailing  she  ordered  one  of  her 
attendants  to  stab  her. 

MonImus,  a  philosopher  of  Syracuse. 

Mon  on  us,  a  son  of  Prusias.  He  had  on> 
continued  bone  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth, 
whence  his  name  (/ iovoq  oSoq).  Plin.  7,  c,. 
16. 

Movcecus,  a  town  and  port  of  Liguria, 
where  Hercules  had  a  temple,  whence  he  is; 
called  Moncecius.  Strab.  4. 

Monoleus,  a  lake  of  .Ethiopia. 


Mo  no  i*  mage,  a  feast  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Eoina  celebrated  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

Monophiuus,  an  eunuch  of  Mithridates, 
The  king  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  one 
of  his  daughter’s,  and  the  eunuch,  when  he 
saw  the  affairs  of  his  master  in  a  desperate 
situation,  stabbed  her,  lest  she  should  fall  into 
the  enemy’s  hands,  Ac. 

Mons  sacer,  a  mountain  near  Rome, 
wlit-re  the  Roman  populace  retired  in  a  tumult 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  election  of  the 
tribunes. 

Mons  seyErus,  a  mountain  near  Rome,  &c. 

Montarus,  a  poet  who  wrote  in  hexa¬ 
meter  and  elegiac  verses.  Ovul.  ex  Pont.  4. 
- An  orator  under  Vespasian. - A  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Messalina. 

MonYchus,  a  powerful  giant,  who  could 
root  up  trees  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin. 
He  receives  his  name  from  his  horses’  feet,  as 
the  world  implies.  Juv.  1,  v.  11. 

MonYmus,  one  of  the  followers  of  Dio¬ 
genes  the  Cynic. 

Mornts,  an  Indian  prince  conquered  by 
Alexander. 

Mopsium,  a  hill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  be¬ 
tween  Tempe  and  Larissa.  Liv.  42. 

Mopsopia,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens, 
from  Mopsus  one  of  its  kings.  Ovid.  Met .  6, 
fab.  10. 

Mopsus,  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of 
Aianto  and  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan  war. 
lie  was  consulted  by  Amphimachus,  king  of 
Colophon,  who  wished  to  know  what  success 
would  attend  his  arms  in  a  war  which  he  was 
going  to  undertake.  He  predicted  the  greatest 
calamities,  but  Calchas,  who  had  been  a  sooth¬ 
sayer  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war, 
promised  the  greatest  successes.  Amphi- 
_  machus  follows  d  the  opinion  of  Calchas,  but 
-  the  prediction  of  Mopsus  was  fully  verified. 
This  had  such  an  effect  ypon  Calchas  that  he 
died  soon  after.  His  death  is  attributed  by 
some  to  another  mortification  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture.  The  two  soothsayers  jealous  of  each 
other’s  fame,  came  to  a  trial  of  their  skill  in 
divination.  Calchas  first  asked  his  antagonist 
how  many  figs  a  neighbouring  tree  bore  :  ten 
thousand,  except  one,  replied  Mopsus  and  one 
single  vessel  can  contain  them  all.  The  figs 
were  gathered,  and  his  conjectures  were  true. 
Mopsus,  now  to  try  his  adversary,  asked  him 
how  many  young  ones  a  certain  pregnant  sow 
would  bring  forth.  Calchas  confessed  his  igno¬ 
rance,  and  Mopsus  immediately  said  that  the 
sow  would  bring  forth  on  the  morrow  ten  young 
ones,  of  which  only  one  should  be  a  male,  all 
black,  and  that  the  females  should  ail  be 
known  by  their  white  streaks.  The  morrow 
proved  the  veracity  of  his  prediction,  and  Cal¬ 
chas  died  by  excess  of  the  grief  which  his 
defeat  produced.  Mopsus  after  death  was 
ranked  among  the  gods,  and  had  an  oracle  at 
Malia,  celebrated  for  the  true  and  decisive 
answers  which  it  gave.  Strab.  9. — Paus.  7, 
c.  3.* — Ammian .  14,  c.  8. —  Plut.  de  orac.  defect. 
—A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Cliloris,  born  at 
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Titaressa  ia  Thessaly.  He  was  the  prophet 
and  soothsayer  of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at 
his  return  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  ser¬ 
pent  in  Lybia.  Jason  erected  him  a  monu¬ 
ment  on  the  sea  shove,  where  afterwards  the 
Africans  built  him  a  temple  where  he  gave 
oracles.  He  has  often  been  confounded  with 
the  son  of  Manto,  as  their  professions  and 
their  names  were  alike.  Hygin.  fab.  14,  128, 

174. — Strab.  9. - A  shepherd  of  that  name  in 

Virg.  Eel. 

Morgantium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Simethus.  Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c.  18. 

MorIni,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  ocean.  ihe  shortest 
passage  in  Britain  was  from  their  territories. 
They  were  called  extremi  hominum  by  the 
Romans,  because  situate  on  the  extremities 
of  Gaul.  Virg .  JEn.  8,  v.  7 2d. —  Cas.  4. 
Bell.G.  ‘ 

Morvtasgus,  a  king  of  the  Senones  at  the 
arrival  of  Caesar  in  Gaul. 

Morius,  a  river  of  Boeotia. 

Morpheus,  a  minister  of  the  god  Somnus, 
who  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces,  gestures, 
words,  and  manners  of  mankind.  He  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He  is  generally 
represented  as  a  stepping  child  of  a  great 
corpulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a  vase 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  are  some  pop¬ 
pies.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  10. 

Mors,  one  of  the  infernal  deities  born  of 
Night  without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped 
by°the  ancients  with  great  solemnity,  and  re¬ 
presented  not  as  an  actually  existing  power 
but  as  an  imaginary  being.  Euripides  in¬ 
troduces  her  in  one  of  his  tragedies  on  the 
3tage.  The  moderns  represent  her  as  a 
skeleton  armed  with  a  scythe  and  a  scy- 
mcttir 

Morys,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Meriones  during 
the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  13,  &c. 

Mosa,  a  river  of  Gaul  falling  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  ocean. 

Moschi,  a  people  of  Asia,  at  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  Mela ,  1,  c.  2.  1.  3,  c.  5. 

Moschion,  a  name  common  to  four  different 
writers  whose  compositions,  character,  and 
native  place  are  unknown.  Some  fragments 
of  their  writings  Temain,  some  few  verses  and 
a  treatise  de  morbis  mulierum ,  edited  by  Gesner, 
4to.  Basil.  1566. 

Moschus,  a  Phoenician  who  wrote  the 
history  of  Ins  country  in  his  own  mother 

tongue.- - A  philosopher  of  Sidon.  He  is 

supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  anatomical 

philosophy.  Strab. - A  Greek  Bucolic  poet 

in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The 
sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  eclogues,  which 
are  still  extant,  make  the  world  regret  the  loss 
of  poetical  pieces  no  ways  inferior  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Theocritus.  The  best  edition  of 
Moschus  with  Bion  is  that  of  Heskin,  8vo. 

Oxon.  1784. - A  Greek  rhetorician  of  Per- 

gamus  in  the  age  of  Horace,  defended  by  1  or- 
quatus1  in  an  accusation  of  having  poisoned 
some  of  his  friends.  Horat.  1,  ep  5,  v.  9. 
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Mosella,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul  falling 
into  the  Rhine.  Flor.  3,  c.  10. 

Moses,  a  celebrated  legislator  and  general 
among  the  Jews,  well  known  in  sacred  his¬ 
tory,  &c.  Diod.  1. 

Mosychlus,  a  mountain  of  Lemnos. 
Mosyn«ci,  a  nation  on  the  Euxi*e  sea,  in 
whose  terr.tories  the  10,000  Greeks  staid  on 
their  return  from  Cnanxa.  Xenoph. 

Mot  hone,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  where 
Philip  lost  one  of  his  eyes.  Justin.  7,  c.  6. 

Motya,  a  town  of  Sicily  besieged  and  taken 
by  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

Mucianus,  a  facetious  and  intriguing  ge- 
ral  under  Otho  and  Vitellius,  &c. 

Mucius.  Vid.  Mutius. 

Muon.*,  a  village  of  Samnium,  Ital.  8, 
v.  565. 

MulcYber,  a  surname  of  Vulcan  (a  mid- 
cendo  ferrum ,)  from  his  occupation.  Ovid.  Met. 
2,  v.  5.  Vid.  Vulcanus. 

Mulucha,  a  river  of  Africa,  dividing  Nu- 
midia  from  Mauritania. 

Molvius  Pons,  abridge  on  the  Flaminian 
way,  about  one  mile  distant  from  Rome. 
Mart.  3,  ep.  14. 

D.  Mummius,  a  Roman  consul,  sent  against 
the  Acha?ans  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  147. 
He  destroyed  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Calchis, 
by  order  of  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Achaicus  from  his  victories.  He  did 
not  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  but  returned  home  without  any  in¬ 
crease  of  fortune.  He  was  so  unacquainted 
with  the  value  of  the  paintings  and  works  of 
the  most  celebrated  artists  of  Greece  which 
were  found  in  the  plunder  of  Corinth,  that  he 
said  to  those  who  conveyed  theifl  to  Rome, 
that  if  they  lost  them  or  injured  them,  they 
should  make  others  in  their  stead.  Patcrc. 
1,  c.  13.— Strab.  8. — Plin.  34,  c.  7.  1.  37,  c. 
H  Flor.  2,  c.  6. — Pans.  5,  c.  24. - A  lieu¬ 

tenant  of  Crassus  defeated,  &c.  Plut.  in  Crass. 

A  praetor. - An  orator. 

Munatius,  Plancus,  a  consul  sent  to  the 
rebellious  army  of  Germanicus.  He  was  almost 
killed  by  the  incensed  soldiery,  who  suspected 
that  it  was  through  him  that  they  had  not 
all  been  pardoned  and  indemnified  by  a  decree 

of  the  senate. - A  censor. - An  orator  and 

disciple  of  Cicero.  His  father,  grandfather, 
and  great-grandfather,  bore  the  same  name. 
He  was  with  C®3ar  in  Gaul,  and  was  made 
consul  with  Brutus.  He  promised  to  favour 
the  republican  cause  for  some  time,  but  he 
deserted  again  to  Caesar.  He  was  long  An¬ 
tony’s  favourite,  but  he  left  him  at  the  battle 
of  Actium  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Augustus. 
Xhe  conqueror  made  him  censor.  Suet,  in 

Aug.  20. - -A  friend  of  Horace,  1,  ip.  3, 

v.  3l 

Munda,  a  small  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there 
on  the  17th  of  March  B.  C.  45,  between  Caesar 
and  the  republican  forces  of  Rome  under 
vuung  Pompey.  Ciesar  obtained  the  victory 
after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle,  and 
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by  this  blow  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  re¬ 
public.  Pompey  lost  30,000  men,  and  Cmsar 
only  1000,  and  500  wounded.  Hirt.  bell.  Hisp 
27.  r 

MunItus,  a  son  of  Laodice  the  daughter 
of  Priam  by  Acamas.  He  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  iEthra  as  soon  as  born.  Parthen. 
16. 

MunYchi.e,  a  port  of  Attica,  between  the 
Primus  and  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  called 
after  king  Munychus,  who  built  there  a  temple 
to  Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  he  instituted 
festivals  called  Munychia.  The  temple  was 
held  so  sacred,  that  whatever  criminals  fled 
there  for  refuge  were  pardoned.  During  the 
festivals  they  offered  small  cakes  which  they 
called  amphiphontes,  airo  tov  ap<pi<pativ,  from 
shining  all  round,  because  there  were  lighted 
torches  hung  round  when  they  were  carried  to 
the  temple,  or  because  they  were  offered  at 
the  full  moon  at  which  time  the  solemnity  was 
observed.  It  was  particularly  in  honour 
of  Diana,  who  is  the  same  as  the  moon, 
because  it  was  full  moon  when  Themistocles 
conquered  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis. 
Plut. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  709. — Strab.  9. — Paus. 
1}  c*  1* 

Murjena,  a  celebrated  Roman,  left  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  by 
Sylla.  He  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mitliri- 
dates  with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
defeat.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at 
his  return  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of 
the  wings  of  Sylla’s  army  at  the  battle  against 
Arclielaus  near  Chaeronea.  He  was  ably  de¬ 
fended  in  an  oration  by  Cicero,  when  his 
character  was  attacked  and  censured.  Cic.  pro 

Mur. — Appian.  de  Mithrid. - A  man  put  to 

death  for  conspiring  against  Augustus,  B.  C* 
22. 

Mi  rcus  an  enemy  of  the  triumvirate  of  J» 
Caesar.  ' 

Murgantia,  a  town  of  Samnium.  Llv.  25, 
c.  27. 

MurrhEnus,  a  friend  of  Tumus,  killed  by 
ASneas,  &c.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  529. 

Murtia,  a  surname  of  Venus,  because  she 
presided  over  the  myttle.  This  goddess  was 
the  patron  of  idleness  and  cowardice.  Varro 
de  L.  L.  4,  c.  32. 

Mus,  a  Roman  consul.  Vid.  Decius. 

Musa  Antonius,  a  freedman  and  physician 
of  Augustus.  He  cured  his  imperial  master  of 
a  dangerous  disease  under  which  he  laboured, 
by  recommending  to  him  the  use.  of  the  cold  bath. 
He  was  greatly  rewarded  for  this  celebrated  cure. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  brazen  statue  by  the 
JLoman  senate,  which  was  placed  near  that  of 
yEsculapius,  and  Augustus  permitted  him  to 
wear  a  golden  ring,  and  to  be  exempted  from 
all  taxes.  He  was  not  successful  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  to  Marcellus, 
as  he  had  been  to  Augustus,  mid  his  illustrious 
patient  died  under  his  care.  The  cold  bath 
was  for  a  long  time  discontinued,  till  Charmis 
of  Marseilles  introduced  it  again,  and  con¬ 
vinced  the  world  of  its  great  benefits.  Musa 
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was  brother  to  Euphorbus  the  physician  of 
king  Juba.  Two  small  treatises,  de  herba 
Botanica,  and  de  tuenda  Valetudine,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  productions  of  his  pen. - A 

daughter  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia. 
She  attempted  to  recover  her  father’s  kingdom 
from  the  Romans,  but  to  no  purpose,  though 
Cassar  espoused  her  cause.  Paterc.  2. — Suet, 
in  Cces. 

Musje,  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over 
poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  liberal 
arts.  They  were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne,  and  were  nine  in  number,  Clio, 
Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore, 
Eifito,  Polyhymnia,  Calliope,  and  Urania. 
Some  suppose  that  there  were  only  three 
muses,  Melete,  Mneme,  and  Aoede  ;  others 
four,  Telxiope,  Aoede,  Arche,  Melete.  They 
were,  according  to  others,  daughters  of  Pierus 
and  Antiope,  from  which  circumstance  they 
are  called  Pierides.  The  name  of  Pierides 
might  properly  be  derived  from  mount  Pierus 
where  they  were  born.  They  have  been 
severally  called  Castalides,  Aganippides, 
Lebetlirides,  Aonides,  Heliconiades,  &c.  from 
the  places  where  they  were  worshipped,  or 
over  which  they  presided.  Apollo,  who  was 
the  patron  and  the  conducter  of  the  muses, 
lias  received  the  name  of  Musagwtes,  or  leader 
of  the  muses.  The  same  surname  was  also 
given  to  Hercules.  The  palm  tree,  the  laurel, 
and  all  the  fountains  of  Pindus,  Helicon,  Par¬ 
nassus,  &c.  were  sacred  to  the  muses.  They 
were  generally  represented  as  young,  beautiful, 
and  modest  virgins.  They  were  fond  of 
solitude,  and  commonly  appeared  in  different 
attire,  according  to  the  arts  and  sciences  over 
which  they  presided.  [Vid.  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  #c.]  Sometimes  they  were 
represented  as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  intimate 
the  near  and  indissoluble  connexion  which 
exists  between  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
The  muses  sometimes  appear  with  wings, 
because  by  the  assistance  of  wings  they  freed 
themselves  from  the  violence  of  Pyrenaeus. 
Their  contest  with  the  daughters  ol  Pierus. 
is  well  known.  [  Vid.  Pierides .]  1  he  worship 
of  the  muses  was  universally  established,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  enlightened  parts  of  Greece, 
Thessaly,  and  Italy.  No  sacrifices  w'ere  ever 
offered  to  them,  though  no  poets  ever  began  a 
poem  without  a  solemn  invocation  to  the 
goddesses  who  presided  over  verse.  There 
were  festivals  instituted  in  their  honour  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  especially  among  the 
Thespians,  every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonians 
observed  also  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  muses.  It  had  been  instituted  by 
king  Archelaus,  and  it  was  celebrated  with 
stage  plays,  games,  and  different  exhibitions, 
which  continued  nine  days,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  muses.  Plat.  Eroi. —  Pollux. — 
JEschi.-i.  in  Tim. —  J’aus.  9,  c.  29. — Apollod.  1, 
c.  3. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  21. —  Hesiod. 
Theog. — Virg.  JEu. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  310. 
— Homer.  Hymn.  Mus. — Juv.  7. — Diod.  1. — 
Martial  4,  ep.  14. 


Musjeus,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed 
to  have  been  sou  or  disciple  of  Linus  or  Or¬ 
pheus,  and  to  have  lived  about  1410  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era.  Virgil  has  paid  gTeat 
honour  to  his  memory  by  placing  him  in  the 
Elysian  fields,  attended  by  a  great  multitude, 
and  taller  by  the  head  than  his  followers. 
None  of  the  poet’s  compositions  are  extant. 
The  elegant  poem  of  the  loves  of  Leander  and 
Hero  was  written  by  a  Mus®  us  who  flourished 
in  the  fourth  century,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinions.  Among  the  good  editions 
of  Musaeus  two  may  be  selected  as  the  best, 
that  of  Rover,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1727 ;  and  that  of 
Schroder,  8vo.  Leovard.  1743.  Virg.  JEn.  6, 
v.  667. — Diog. - A  Latin  poet  whose  com¬ 

positions  were  very  obscene.  Martial.  12,  ep. 

96. - A  poet  of  Thebes  who  lived  during  the 

Trojau  war. 

Musonius  Rufus,  a  philosopher  of  Etruria, 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c. 

8i. 

MustEla,  a  man  greatly  esteemed  by  Ci¬ 
cero. - A  gladiator.  Cic. 

Muthullus,  a  river  of  Numidia. 

Mutia,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mutius  Sc®vola, 
and  sister  of  Metellus  Celer.  She  was  Pom- 
pey’s  third  wife.  Her  incontinent  behaviour 
so  disgusted  her  husband,  that  at  his  return 
from  the  Mithridatic  w?ar,  he  divorced  her, 
though  she  had  borne  him  three  children. 
She  afterwards  married  M.  Scaurus.  Augustus 

greatly  esteemed  her.  Plut.  in  Pomp. - A 

wife  of  Julius  Caesar,  beloved  by  Clodius  the 

tribune.  Suet,  in  Cats.  50. - The  mother  of 

Augustus. 

Mutia  lex,  the  same  as  that  which  was 
enacted  by  Licinius  Crassus,  and  Q.  Mutius, 
A.  U.  C.  657.  Vid.  Licinia  lex. 

Mu t i li a,  a  woman  intimate  with  Livia  Au¬ 
gusta.  Tacit.  Ann.  4. 

Mutina,  a  Roman  colony  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
where  M.  Antony  besieged  D.  Brutus,  whom 
the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius  delivered. 
Two  battles  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  B.  C.  43, 
were  fought,  in  which  Antony  was  defeated, 
and  at  last  obliged  to  retire.  Mutina  is  now 
called  Modena.  Lucan.  1,  v.  41.  1.  7,  v.  872.— 
Sil.  8,  v.  592.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  822. 

MutInes,  one  of  Annibal’s  generals  who  be¬ 
came  citizen  of  Rome.  Liv.  25,  c.  41.  1.  27, 
c.  5. 

Mutinus.  Vid.  Mutunus. 

Mutius,  the  father-in-law  of  C.  Marius. - - 

A  Roman  who  saved  the  life  of  young  Marius, 
by  conveying  him  away  from  the  pursuits  of 

his  enemies  in  a  load  of  straw. - A  friend  of 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  whose  means  he  was 

raised  to  the  office  of  a  tribune. - C.  Sca?- 

vola,  surnamed  Cordus,  became  famous  for  his 
courage  and  intrepidity.  When  Porsenna, 
king  of  Etruria,  had  besieged  Rome  to  rein¬ 
state  Tarquin  in  all  his  rights  and  privileges, 
Mutius  determined  to  deliver  his  country  from 
so  dangerous  an  enemy.  He  disguised  himself 
in  the  habit  of  a  Tuscan,  and  as  he  could 
fluently  speak  the  language,  he  gained  on  easy 
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introduction  into  the  camp,  and  soon  into  the 
royal  tent.  Porsenna  sat  alone  with  his  secre¬ 
tary,  when  Mutius  entered.  The  Roman  im¬ 
mediately  rushed  upon  the  secretary,  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  mistaking  him  for 
his  royal  master.  This  occasioned  a  noise ; 
and  Mutius,  unable  to  escape,  was  seized-  and 
brought  before  the  king.  He  gave  no  answer 
to  the  enquiries  of  the  courtiers,  and  only  told 
them  that  he  was  a  Roman  ;  and  to  give  them 
a  proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  laid  his  right  hand 
on  an  altar  of  burning  coals,  and  sternly  looking 
at  the  king,  and  without  uttering  a  groan,  he 
boldly  told  him  that  300  young  Romans  like 
himself  had  conspired  against  his  life,  and  en¬ 
tered  hi3  camp  in  disguise,  determined  either 
to  destroy  him,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  This 
extraordinary  confession  astonished  Porsenna ; 
he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  retired 
from  their  city.  Mutius  obtained  the  surname 
of  Sc<t  vola,  because  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
light  hand  by  burning  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
Etrurian  king.  Plut.  in  Par. — Flar.  1,  c.  10. 
— Liv.  2,  c.  12. - Q,  Scsevola,  a  Roman  con¬ 

sul.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dalma¬ 
tians,  and  signalized  himself  greatly  in  the 
Marsian  war.  He  is  highly  commended  by 
Cicero,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  study  of 

civil  law.  Cic. — Plut. - -Another,  appointed 

proconsul  of  Asia,  which  he  governed  with  so 
much  popularity,  that  he  was  generally  pro¬ 
posed  to  others  as  a  pattern  of  equity  and  mo¬ 
deration.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  an  eloquent, 
learned,  and  ingenious  man.  He  was  murdered 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  during  the  civil  war  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  82  years  before  Christ.  Plut. 
— Cic. — Paterc.  2,  c.  22. 

MutUnus  or  MutInus,  a  deity  among  the 
Romans,  much  the  same  as  the  Priapus  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and  particu¬ 
larly  newly  married  women,  disgraced  them¬ 
selves  by  the  obscene  ceremonies  which  custom 
obliged  to  them  to  observe  before  the  statue  of 
this  impure  deity. 

Mutuscje,  a  town  of  Umbria.  Virg.  JEn.  7, 

v.  711. 

Myagrus  or  Myodes,  a  divinity  among  the 
Egyptians.  He  was  entreated  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  protect  them  from  flies  and  serpents. 
Pans.  8,  c.  26. 

Mycale,  a  city  and  mountain  of  Caria. - - 

A  celebrated  magician,  who  boasted  that  he 
could  draw  down  the  moon  from  her  orb.  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  v.  263. - A  promontory  of  Asia  op¬ 

posite  Samos,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which 
was  fought  there  between  the  Greeks  and  Per¬ 
sians  on  the  22d  of  September,  479  B.  C.  the 
same  day  that  Mardonius  was  defeated  at  Pla- 
taea.  The  Persians  were  about  100,000  men, 
that  had  just  returned  from  the  unsuccessful 
expedition  of  Xerxes  in  Greece.  They  had 
drawn  their  ships  to  the  shore  and  fortified 
themselves,  as  if  determined  to  support  a  siege. 
They  suffered  the  Greeks  to  disembark  from 
their  fleet  without  the  least  molestation,  and 
were  soon  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  cool 
and  resolute  intrepidity  of  au  inferior  number 
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of  men.  The  Greeks  obtained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory,  slaughtered  some  thousands  of  the  enemy, 
burned  their  camp,  and  sailed  hack  to  Samos 
with  an  immense  booty,  in  which  were  seventy 
chests  of  money,  among  other  very  valuable 

things,  hlerodot. — DIM. - A  woman’s  name. 

Juv.  4,  v.  141. 

Mycaeessus,  an  inland  town  of  Bceotia, 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.  Pans.  9,  c.  19. 

MycEn/e,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  built  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae  It  was 
situate  on  a  small  river  at  the  east  of  the  Ina- 
chus,  about  50  stadia  from  Argos,  and  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Mycene,  a  nymph  of  La¬ 
conia.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
whose  monarchs  reigned  in  the  following  order. 
Acrisius,  1314  B.  C. ;  Perseus,  Electryon, 
Miestcr,  and  Sthenelus ;  and  Sthenelus  alone 
for  eight  years;  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  Aga¬ 
memnon,  kEgysthus,  Orestes,  Epytus,  who 
was  dispossessed  1104  B.  C,  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Heraclidae.  The  town  of  Mycense 
was  taken  and  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Argives, 
A.  U.  C.  185;  and  it  was  almost  unknown 
where  it  stood  in  the  age  of  the  geographer 
Strabo.  Pans.  2,  c.  16. — Strab.  8. —  Virg.  /En. 
6,  v.  839. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

MycerInus,  a  son  of  Cheops,  king  ol 
Egypt.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
reigned  with  great  justice  and  moderation. 
Herodat.  2,  c.  129. 

Myciberna,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont. 
Diod.  12. 

Mycithus,  a  servant  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant 
of  Rhegium.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  children  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  prince,  and  he  exercised  his  power  with 
such  fidelity  and  moderation,  that  he  acquired 
the  esteem  of  all  the  citizens,  and  at  last  re¬ 
stored  the  kingdom  to  his  master’s  children, 
when  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  retired  to 
peace  and  solitude  with  a  small  portion.  He 
is  called  by  some  Micalus.  Justin.  4,  c.  2. 

Mycon,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  with 
others  assisted  in  making  and  perfecting  the 

Pazcile  of  Athens.  Plin.  So  &  35. - A 

youth  of  Athens,  changed  into  a  poppy  by 
Ceres. 

Mycone,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between  De¬ 
los  and  Icaria,  which  received  its  name  from 
Myconus,  an  unknown  person.  It  is  about 
three  miles  at  the  east  of  Delos,  and  is  thirty- 
six  miles  in  circumference.  It  remained  long 
uninhabited,  on  account  of  the  frequent  earth¬ 
quakes  to  which  it  was  subject.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  giants  whom  Hercules  killed 
were  buried  under  that  island,  whence  arose 
the  proverb  of  Every  thing  is  under  Mycone,  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  who  treat  of  different  sub  ects 
under  one  and  the  same  title,  as  if  none  of  the 
defeated  giants  had  been  buried  under  no  other 
island  or  mountain  about  Mycone.  Strabo  ob¬ 
serves,  and  his  testimony  is  supported  by  that 
of  modern  travellers,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Mycone  became  bald  very  early,  even  at  the 
age  of  20  or  25,  from  which  circumstance  they 
were  called  by  way  of  contempt,  the  bald  heaas 
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oj  Myctme.  Pliny  says  that  the  children  of  the 
place  were  always  born  without  hair.  The 
island  was  ’poor,  and  the  inhabitants  very  ava- 
licious,  whence  Archilochus  reproached  a  cer¬ 
tain  Pericles,  that  he  came  to  a  feast  like  a 
Myconian,  that  is,  without  previous  iuvitation. 
Strab.  10.— PLin.  11,  c.37.  1.  12,  c.  7. 1.  14,  c.  1. 
- — Athen.  1. — Thucyd.  3,  c.  29. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  463. 

Mydon,  oue  of  the  Trojan  chiefs  who  de¬ 
fended  Troy  against  the  Greeks,  He  was  killed 
by  Antilochus.  Homer.  II.  5. 

MyEnus,  a  mountain  of  iEtolia.  Plut.  de 
Flam. 

Myecphoris,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  a  small 
island  near  Bubastis 

My  goon,  a  brother  of  Amycus,  killed  in  a 
war  against  Hercules. 

Mygdonia,  a  small  province  of  Macedonia, 
near  Thrace,  between  the  rivers  Axius  and 
Strymon.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mygdones, 
migrated  into  Asia,  and  settled  near  Troas, 
where  the  country  received  the  name  of  their 
ancient  habitations.  Cybele  was  called  Myg- 
donia,  from  the  worship  she  received  in  Myg- 
donia  in  Phrygia. - A  small  province  of  Me¬ 

sopotamia  bears  also  the  name  of  Mygdonia,  and 
was  probably  peopled  by  a  Macedonian  colony. 
Place.  3,  &c. — Plin.  4,  c.  10. — Ovid.  Heroid.  20. 
— Herat.  2,  od.  12. 

Mygdonus  or  Mygdon,  a  brother  of  He¬ 
cuba,  Priam’s  wife,  who  reigned  in  part  of 
Thrace.  His  son  Coroebus  was  called  Mygdon- 
ides  from  him.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  341. — Homer , 
II.  3. - A  small  river  running  through  Meso¬ 

potamia. 

Mylassa,  a  town  of  Caria.  Paus. 

Myles,  a  son  of  Lelex. 

Myle  or  Mylas,  a  small  river  on  the  east  of 
Sicily,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name. 
Liv.  42,  c.  54. 

Mylitta,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the 
Assyrians,  in  whose  temples  all  the  women 
were  obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  to  strang¬ 
ers.  Ilerodot.  1,  c.  131  &  199. 

Myndus.  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  near 
Halicarnassus.  Mela,  1,  c.  16. 

Mynes,  a  prince  of  Lymessus,  who  married 
Briseis.  He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  and  his 
wife  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror. 
Homer.  11.  3. 

Myni*.  Vid.  Minyae. 

Myonia,  a  town  of  Phocis.  Paus. 

MyiiIna,  a  maritime  town  of  ^Eolia,  called 

also  Sebastopolis. - A  queen  of  the  Amazons, 

&c. - A  town  of  Lemnos. - A  town  of 

Asia,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  Trajan’s 

reign. - The  wife  of  Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos, 

by  whom  she  had  Hipsipyle. 

My  rinds,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Myrina 
in  AL olia,  where  he  was  worshipped. 

Myr  he,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  called  also  Me¬ 
galopolis. 

Myrmecides,  a  man’s  name  mentioned  by 
Vic.  4  Acad. — /Elian.  V.  H.  1. 

Myrmidones,  a  people  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Thessaly  who  accompanied  Achilles 
to  the  Trojan  war.  They  received  their  name 
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from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Euryme- 
dusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
/Eolus,  son  of  Helen.  His  son  Actor  married 
M gina,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  He  gave 
his  name  to  his  subjects,  who  dwelt  near  the 
river  Feneus  in  Thessaly.  According  to  some, 
the  Myrmidons  received  their  name  from  their 
having  been  originally  ants,  j uvpyrjKEg.  [Fid. 
/Eacus.~\  According  to  Strabo,  they  received 
it  from  their  industry,  because  they  imitated 
the  diligence  of  the  ants,  and  like  them  were 
indefatigable,  and  were  continually  employed 
in  cultivating  the  earth.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  654. 
— Strab. — Ilygin.  fab.  52. 

Myron,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon. - A  man  of 

Priene,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Messenia. 

Paus.  4,  c.  6. - A  celebrated  statuary  of 

Greece,  peculiarly  happy  in  imitating  nature. 
He  made  a  cow  so  much  resembling  life,  that 
even  bulls  were  deceived,  and  approached  her 
as  if  alive,  as  is  frequently  mentioned  by  many 
epigrams  in  the  Anthologia.  He  flourished 
about  442  years  before  Christ.  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
3,  v.  319. — Paus. 

Myronianus,  an  historian.  Dwg. 

Myronides,  an  Athenian  general,  who  con¬ 
quered  the  Thebans.  Polyeen. 

Myrrha,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Cy¬ 
prus.  She  became  enamoured  of  her  father, 
and  introduced  herself  into  his  bed  unknown. 
She  had  a  son  by  him  called  Adonis.  When 
Cinyras  was  apprized  of  the  incest  he  had 
committed,  he  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter, 
and  Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was 
changed  into  a  tree  called  myrrh.  Hygin.  fab 
58  &  275. — Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  298.— Plut.  m 
Par. 

MyrsIlus,  a  son  of  Myrsus,  the  last  of  the 
Heraclidae  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  is  also 
called  Candaules.  Vid.  Candaules. 

Myrsus,  the  father  of  Candaules.  Het'odot. 

1,  c.  7. - A  Greek  historian  in  the  age  of 

Solon. 

Myrtea,  a  surname  of  Venus,  because  she 
presided  over  the  myrtle. 

Myrtilus,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaetusa 
or  Cleobule,  arm-bearer  to  (Enomaus,  king  of 
Pisa.  He  was  so  experienced  in  riding,  and 
in  the  management  of  horses,  that  he  rendered 
those  of  (Enomaus  the  swiftest  in  all  Greece. 
His  infidelity  proved  at  last  fatal  to  him. 
(Enomaus  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle, 
that  his  daughter  Hippodamia’s  husband 
should  cause  his  death,  and  on  that  account  he 
resolved  to  marry  her  only  to  him  who  should 
overcome  him  in  a  chariot  race.  This  seemed 
totally  impossible,  and  to  render  it  more  ter¬ 
rible,  (Enomaus  declared  that  death  would  be 
the  consequence  of  a  defeat  in  the  suitors. 
The  charms  of  Hippodamia  were  so  great  that 
many  sacrificed  their  life  in  the  fruitless  endea¬ 
vour  to  obtain  her  hand.  Pelops  at  last  pre¬ 
sented  himself,  undaunted  at  the  fate  of  those 
|  who  had  gone  before  him,  but  before  he  en- 
j  tered  the  course,  he  bribed  Myrtilus,  and  as¬ 
sured  him  that  he  should  share  Hippodamia’s 
favours  if  he  returned  victorious  from  the  race. 
J  Myrtilus,  who  was  enamoured  of  Hippodamia, 
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gave  an  old  chariot  to  (Enomflus,  which  broke 
in  the  course  arid  caused  his  death.  Pelops 
gained  the  victory,  and  married  Hippodamia, 
and  when  My  r  til  us  had  the  audacity  to  "laim 
the  reward  promised  to  his  perfidy,  Pelops 
threw  him  headlong  into  the  sea,  where  he  pe¬ 
rished.  The  body  of  Myrtilus,  according  to 
some,  was  carried  by  the  waves  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  where  he  received  an  honourable  burial, 
and  as  he  was  the  son  of  Mercury,  he  was  made 
a  constellation.  Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  84  & 
224. — Pans.  8,  c.  14. — Apollon.  1. 

Myrtoum  mare,  a  part  of  the  Aegean  sea, 
which  lies  between  Euboea,  Peloponnesus,  and 
Attica.  It  receives  this  name  from  Myrto  a 
woman,  or  from  Myrtos  a  small  island  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  from  Myrtilus  the  son  of 
Mercury,  who  was  drowned  there,  &c.  Pans, 
8,  c.  14. — Hygin.  fab.  84. 

Myrtuntium,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
the  sea,  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  be¬ 
tween  the  bay  of  Ambracia  and  Leucas. 

Myrtusa,  a  mountain  of  Libya. 

Mys,  (myos),  an  artist  famous  in  working 
and  polishing  silver.  Propert.  3,  el.  9,  v.  14. 

Myscellus  or  Miscellus,  a  native  of 
Achaia,  who  founded  Crotona  in  Italy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  oracle,  which  told  him  to  build  a 
city  where  he  found  rain  with  fine  weather. 
The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long  perplexed  him, 
till  he  found  a  beautiful  woman  all  in  tears  in 
Italy,  which  circumstance  he  interpreted  in 
his  favour.  According  to  some,  Myscellus, 
who  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  went  out  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  without  the  permission  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  judges  had  put  each  a  black  ball,  as  a  sign 
of  condemnation,  but  Hercules  changed  them 
all  and  made  them  white,  and  had  his  son 
acquitted,  upon  which  Myscellus  left  Greece 
and  came  to  Italy,  where  he  built  Crotona. 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  19. — Strab.  6  &  8. 

Myrtis,  a  Greek  woman,  who  distinguished 
herself  by  her  poetical  talents.  She  flourished 
about  500  years  B.  C.,  and  instructed  the  cele¬ 
brated  Corinna  in  the  several  rules  of  versifica¬ 
tion.  Pindar  himself,  as  some  report,  was  also 
one  of  her  pupils. 

Myrtale,  a  courtezan  of  Rome,  mistress  to 
the  poet  Horace,  1,  od.  33. 

Myrtes,'  a  son  of  the  poet  Valgius,  whose 
early  death  was  so  lamented  by  the  father  that 
Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of  his 
friend.  Harat.  2,  od.  9. 


Mysia,  a  country  of  Asia  minor,  generally 
divided  into  major  and  minor.  Mysia  minor 
was  bounded  ou  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Propontis  and  Bitliynia,  and  Phrygia  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  borders.  Mysia  major  had 
Aiiolia  on  the  south,  the  Aegean  on  the  west, 
and  Phrygia  on  the  north  and  east.  Its  chief 
cities  were  Cyzicum,  Lampsacus,  &c.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  once  very  warlike,  but  they 
greatly  degenerated,  and  the  wards  Mysorum  ul¬ 
timas  were  emphatically  used  to  signify  a  person 
of  merit.  The  ancients  generally  hired  them  to»{ 
attend  their  functions  as  mourners,  because  they  V  > 
were  naturally  melancholy  and  inclined  to  shed// 
tears.  They  were  once  governed  by  monarch*.  f 
They  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
Mysians  of  Europe,  a  nation  which  inhabited 
that  part  of  Thrace  w  hich  was  situate  between 
mount  Hamms  and  the  Danube.  Strab. — Hero- 
dot.  1,  &c. — Cic.  in  Veir. — Floi\  3,  c.  5. — Appian. 

in  Mithrid. - A  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres, 

sumamed  Mysia,  from  Mysias,  an  Argive  who 
raised  her  a  temple  near  Pallene  in  Achaia. 
Some  derive  the  word  arco  rov  pvaiav,  to  cloy 
or  satisfy,  because  Ceres  was  the  first  who  sa¬ 
tisfied  the  wants  of  men  by  giving  them  corn. 

The  festival  continued  during  seven  days, 

&c. 

My  son,  a  native  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece.  When  Anacharsis  con¬ 
sulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  to  know  which  w  as 
the  wisestman  in  Greece,  he  received  for  answer. 

He  who  is  now  ploughing  his  fields.  This  was 
My  son.  Diog.  in  vit. 

Mythecus,  a  sophist  of  Syracuse.  He  stu¬ 
died  cookery,  and  when  he  thought  himself 
sufficiently  skilled  in  dressing  meat,  he  w7ent  to 
Sparta,  where  he  gained  much  practice, 
especially  among  the  young  citizens.  lie  was 
soon  after  expelled  the  city  by  the  magistrates, 
who  observed  that  the  aid  of  Mythecus  was 
unnecessary,  as  hunger  was  the  best  season- 
ing.  ^ 

Mytilene..  .Vid.  Mitylene. 

Myus,  (Myuntis),  a  town  of  Ionia  on  the 
confines  of  Caria,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony. 

It  is  one  of  the  12  capital  cities  of  Ionia,  situate 
at  the  distance  of  about  30  stadia  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Maeander,  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
gave  it  to  Themistocles  to  maintain  him  in  meat. 
Magnesia  wyas  to  support  him  in  bread,  and 
Lampsacus  in  wine.  C.  Nep.  in  Themist. — Strab . 

14. — Herodot.  1.  c.  142. 
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NABAZANES,  an  officer  of  Darius  3d,  at 
the  battle  of  Issus.  He  conspired  with 
Bessus  to  murder  his  royal  master,  either  to 
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obtain  the  favour  of  Alexander,  or  to  seize  the 
kingdom.  Diod.  17. 

Nab  at  Hat  a,  a  country  of  Arabia,  of  which 
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the  capital  was  called  Petra.  The  word  is  ofter. 
applied  to  any  of  the  eastern  countries  of  the 
world  by  the  poets,  and  seems  to  be  denveo 
from  Nabbath  the  son  of  Ismael.  Ovid.  Met.  1, 
v.  61.  1.  5,  v.  163. — Strah.  16. — Lucan.  4,  v.  63. 

Nabis,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon, 
who  iu  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  sur¬ 
passed  a  Phalaris  or  a  Dionysius.  His  house 
was  filled  with  flatterers  and  with  spies,  who 
were  continually  employed  in  watching  the  words 
and  the  actions  of  his  subjects.  When  he  had 
exercised  every  art  in  plundering  the  citizens  of 
Sparta,  he  made  a  statue,  which  in  resemblance 
wras  like  his  wife,  and  was  clothed  in  the  most 
magnificent  apparel,  and  whenever  any  one  re¬ 
fused  to  deliver  up  his  riches,  the  tyrant  led  him 
to  the  statue,  which  immediately,  by  means  of 
secret  springs,  seized  him  in  its  arms,  and  tor¬ 
mented  him  in  the  most  excruciating  manner 
with  bearded  points  and  prickles,  hid  under  the 
clothes.  To  render  his  tyranny  more  popular, 
Nabis  made  an  alliance  with  Flaminius,  the 
Roman  general,  and  pursued  with  the  most  in¬ 
veterate  enmity  the  war  which  he  had  under¬ 
taken  against  the  Achaeans.  He  besieged  Gy- 
thium,  and  defeated  Philopoemen  in  a  naval 
battle.  His  triumph  was  short ;  the  general  of 
the  Achaeans  soon  repaired  his  losses,  and  Nabis 
was  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and  treache¬ 
rously  murdered  as  he  attempted  to  save  his 
life  by  flight,  B.  C.  192,  after  an  usurpation  of  14 
years.  Polyh.  13. — Justin.  30  &  31. — Pint.  i?i 

Phil. —  Pans.  7,  c.  8. — Flor.  2,  c.  7. - A  priest 

of  Jupiter  Ammon  killed  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  as  he  fought  against  the  Romans.  Sil.  15. 
v.  672. 

Nabonassar,  a  king  of  Babylon,  after  the 
division  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  From  him 
the  Nabonassarean  epoch  received  its  name, 
agreeing  with  the  year  of  the  world  3237,  or 
746  B.  C. 

Nacri  campi,  a  place  of  Gallia  Tdgata  near 
Mutina.  •  Liv.  41,  c.  18. 

Nadagara  Vid.  Nargara. 

N.cnia,  the  goddess  of  funerals  at  Rome, 
whose  temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the  city. 
The  songs  which  were  sung  at  funerals  were 
also  called  i uenia.  They  were  generally  filled 
with  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  but  sometimes 
they  were  so  unmeaning  and  improper,  that 
the  word  became  proverbial  to  signify  nonsense. 
Vairo. —  Plant.  Asia.  41,  c.  1,  v.  63. 

Cn.  Nawius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  He  was  originally  in  the  Roman  armies, 
but  afterwards  he  applied  himself  to  study,  and 
wrote  comedies,  besides  a  poetical  account  of 
the  first  Punic  war  in  which  he  had  served.  His 
satirical  disposition  displeased  the  consul  Me- 
tellus,  who  drove  him  from  Rome.  He  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  Utica,  where  he  died,  about 
203 years  before  the  Christian  era.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  poetry  are  extant.  Cic.  Tusc.  1, 

c.  1 .  de  Senect. — Herat .  2,  ep.  1,  c.  53. - A 

tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who  accused 

Scipio  Africanus  of  extortion. - An  augur  in 

the  reign  of  Tarquin.  To  convince  the  king  and 
the  Romans  of  his  power,  as  an  augur,  he  cut  a 
flint  with  a  razor,  and  turned  the  ridicule  of  the 
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populace  into  admiration.  Tarquin  rewarded 
his  merit  by  erecting  him  a  statute  in  the  comi- 
tium,  which  was  still  in  being  in  the  age  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  The  razor  and  flint  were  buried  near 
it  under  an  altar,  and  it  was  usual  among  the 
Romans  to  make  witn esses  in  civil  causes  swear 
near  it.  This  miraculous  event  of  cutting  a  flint 
with  a  razor,  though  believed  by  some  writers, 
is  treated  as  fabulous  and  improbable  by  Cicero, 
who,  himself,  had  been  an  augur.  Dionys.  Hal. 
— Liv.  1,  c.  36. — Cic.  de  divin.  1. 

NaivOlus,  an  infamous  pimp  in  Domitian’s 
reign.  Juv.  9,  v.  1. 

Naharvali,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit. 
Germ.  43. 

Naiades,  certain  inferior  deities  who  presided 
over  rivers,  springs,  wells,  and  fountains.  The 
Naiades  generally  inhabited  the  country,  and  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  woods  or  meadows  near  the  stream 
over  which  they  presided,  wdience  the  name 
( yaeiv ,  to  flow.)  They  are  represented  as  young 
and  beautiful  virgins,  often  leaning  upon  an  urn, 
from  which  flows  a  stream  of  water.  JLgle  was 
the  fairest  of  the  Naiades,  according  to  Virgil. 
They  were  held  in  great  veneration  among  the 
ancients,  and  often  sacrifices  of  goats  and  lambs 
were  offered  to  them,  with  libations  of  wine, 
honey,  and  oil.  Sometimes  they  received  only 
offerings  of  milk,  fruit,  and  flowers.  Vid.  Nym- 
phas.  Virg.  Eel.  6. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  328. — 
Homer.  Od.  13. 

Nais,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of  Chiron 

or  Glaucus,  by  Magues.  Apollnd.  1,  c.  9, - A 

nymph,  mother  by  Bucolion  of  vRgesus  and  Pe- 

dasus.  Homer.  11.  6. - —A  nymph  in  an  island 

of  the  Red  Sea,  who  by  her  incantations  turned 
to  fishes  all  those  who  approached  her  residence 
after  she  had  admitted  them  to  her  embraces. 
She  was  herself  changed  into  a  fish  by  Apollo. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  49,  &c. 

Naissus,  or  Nessus,  now  Nissa,  a  town  of 
Maesia,  the  birth-place  of  Constantine. 

Nantuates,  a  people  of  Gaul,  near  the  Alps. 
Cces.  B.  G.  3,  c.  1. 

Napata,  a  town  of  ^Ethiopia. 

Nap®^,  certain  divinities  among  the  ancients* 
who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods  of  the 
country.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  titulary 
duties  of  the  fountains  and  the  Naiades  of  the 
sea.  Their  name  is  derived  from  vanr),  a  grom. 
Virg.  G.  4,  v.  535. 

Naph'ilus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling 
into  the  Alpheus.  Paus.  8. 

Nar,  a  river  of  Umbria,  whose  waters,  famous 
for  their  sulphureous  properties,  pass  through 
the  lake  Velinus,  and  issuing  from  thence  with 
great  rapidity,  fall  into  the  Tiber.  Ovid.  Met.  14. 
v.  330.—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  517.— Cic.  ad  At¬ 
tic.  4. 

Narbo,  a  town  of  Gaul,  founded  by  the  con¬ 
sul  Ma.cius,  A.U.  C.  634.  It  became  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  large  province  of  Gaul,  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Paters. 
1,  c.  15.  1.  2,  c.  8. —  Plin.  3. 

Narbonensis  Gallia,  one  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  and  was  bounded  by 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  Aquitania, 
Belgicum,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  contains  I 
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the  modern  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence, 
Dauphine,  and  Savoy. 

Narcjeus,  a  son  of  Bacchus  and  Physcon. 
Paus.  6,  c.  15. 

Naucea,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  in  Elis,  from 
her  temple  there,  erected  by  Narcajus. 

Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  Cephi- 
sus  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  born  at  Thespis  in 
Boeotia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  ?  foun¬ 
tain,  and  became  enamoured  of  it,  thinking  it 
to  be  the  nymph  of  the  place.  His  fruitless 
attempts  to  approach  this  beautiful  object  so 
provoked  him  that  he  grew  desperate  and  killed 
himself.  His  blood  was  changed  into  a  flower 
which  still  bears  his  name.  The  nymphs  raised 
a  funeral  pile  to  bum  his  body  according  to 
Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  but  a  beautiful 
flower.  Pausanias  says  that  Narcissus  had  a 
sister  as  beautiful  as  himself,  of  whom  he  be¬ 
came  deeply  enamoured.  He  often  hunted  in 
the  woods  in  her  company,  but  his  pleasure  was 
soon  interrupted  by  her  death,  and  still  to  keep 
afresh  her  memory,  he  frequented  the  groves, 
where  he  had  often  attended  her,  or  reposed 
himself  on  the  brim  of  a  fountain,  where  the 
sight  of  his  own  reflected  image  still  awakened 
tender  sentiments.  Pans.  9,  c.  21. — Hygin.  fab. 
271. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  346,  &c. — Philoslrat.  1. 

- A  freedman  and  secretary  of  Claudius,  who 

abused  his  trust  and  the  infirmities  of  his  im¬ 
perial  master,  and  plundered  the  citizens  of 
Rome  to  enrich  himself.  Messalina,  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but  Nar¬ 
cissus  sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  and  resent¬ 
ment.  Agrippina,  who  succeeded  in  the  place 
of  Messalina,  was  more  successful.  Narcissus 
was  banished  by  her  intrigues,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  kill  himself,  A.  D.  54.  Nero  great¬ 
ly  regretted  his  loss,  as  he  had  found  him 
subservient  to  his  most  criminal  and  extra¬ 
vagant  pleasures.  Tacit. — Sueton. - A  fa¬ 

vourite  of  the  emperor  Nero,  put  to  death  by 
Galba. - A  wretch  who  strangled  the  em¬ 

peror  Commodus. 

Nargara,  a  town  of  Africa,  where  Hannibal 
and  Scipio  came  to  a  parley.  Liv.  30,  c.  29. 

Nariscj,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  42. 

Narnia  or  Narna,  a  town  of  Umbria, 
washed  by  the  river  Nar,  from  which  it  received 
its  name.  Liv.  10,  c.  9. 

Naro,  now  Narenta,  a  river  of  Dalmatia 
falling  into  the  Adriatic,  and  having  the  town 
of  Narona,  now  called  Narenza,  on  its  banks, 
a  little  above  the  mouth. 

Narses,  a  king  of  Persia,  A.D.  294,  de¬ 
feated  by  Maximianus  Galerius,  after  a  reign  of 

seven  years.- - An  eunuch  in  the  court  of 

Justinian,  who  was  worthy  to  succeed  Belisa- 
rius,  &c. - A  Persian  general,  &c. 

Narthecis,  a  small  island  near  Samos. 

Narycia,  oruM.orNARYX,  a  town  of  Magna 
Gimcia,  built  by  a  colony  of  Locrians  after  the 
fall  of  Troy.  The  place  in  Greece  from  which 
they  came,  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  the 
country  of  Ajax  Oileus.  The  word  Narycian  is 
ino;e  universally  understood  as  applying  to  the 
Italian  colony,  near  which  pines  and  other  trees 
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grew  in  abundance.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.438.  AEn.  3. 
v.  399. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  705. 

Nasamones,  a  savage  people  of  Libvia  near 
the  Syrtes,  who  generally  lived  upon  plunder 
Curt.  4,  c.  7. — Lucan.  9,  v.  439. —  Herodot.  2 
c.  165. 

Nascio,  or  Natio,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  children.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Ardea.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  18. 

N  a  sic  a,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipios. 
Nasica  was  the  first  who  invented  the  mea¬ 
suring  of  time  by  water,  B.  C.  159,  about  134 
years  after  the  introduction  of  sun-dials  at  Rome. 

Vid.  Scipio. - An  avaricious  fellow,  who 

married  his  daughter  to  Coranus,  a  man  as 
mean  as  himself,  that  he  might  not  only  not 
repay  the  money  he  had  borrowed,  but  moreover 
become  his  creditor’s  heir.  Coranus,  under¬ 
standing  his  meaning,  purposely  alienated  his 
property  from  him  and  his  daughter,  and  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  ridicule.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  5,  v.  64. 
&c. 

NasidiEnus,  a  Roman  knight,  whose  luxury, 
arrogance,  and  ostentation,  exhibited  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment  he  gave  to  Mecaenas,  were  ridiculed 
by  Horace,  2,  Sat.  8. 

L.  Nasidius,  a  man  sent  by  Pompey  to  assist 
the  people  of  Massilia.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  he  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey’s 
children,  and  afterwards  revolted  to  Antony. 
Appian. 

Naso,  one  of  the  murderers  of  J.  Caesar. - 

One  of  Ovid’s  names.  Vid.  Ovidius. 

Nassus  or  Nasus,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous. 

Nasua,  a  general  of  the  Suevi,  when  Caesar 
was  in  Gaul. 

Natalis  Antonius,  a  Roman  knight  who 
conspired  against  Nero  with  Piso.  He  was  par¬ 
doned  for  discovering  the  conspiracy,  &c.  Tacit . 
An.  15,  c.  50. 

Natizo,  now  Natizone,  a  river  rising  in 
the  Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic,  east  of 
Aquileia. — Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

Natta,  a  man  whose  manner  of  living  was  so 
mean,  that  his  name  became  almost  proverbial 
at  Rome.  Herat.  1,  od.  6,  v.  124. 

Nava,  a  river  of  Germany,  falling  into  the 
Rhine.  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  70. 

Naubolus,  a  charioteer  of  Laius,  king  of 

Thebes. - A  Phocean,  father  of  Iphitus.  The 

sons  of  Iphitus  were  called  Naubolides  from  their 

grandfather. - A  son  of  Lernus,  one  of  the 

Argonauts. 

Naucles,  a  general  of  the  mercenary  troop* 
of  Lacedamion  against  Thebes,  &c. 

Naucrates,  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Artemisia  to  write  a  panegyric  upon 

Mausolus. - An  orator  who  endeavoured  to 

alienate  the  cities  of  Lycia  from  the  interests  oi 
Brutus. 

NaucrAtis,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  its  commerce,  and  no  ship  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  land  at  any  other  place;  but  was 
obliged  to  sail  directly  to  the  city,  there  to  de¬ 
posit  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth  to  Athenaeus. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  97  &  179. 
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Navius  actius,  a  famous  augur.  Vid.  Nae- 

vius.  #  ,  . 

Naulochus,  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily,  near 

Pelorum. - A  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Euxine 

gea. - A  Promontory  of  the  island  of  Imbros. 

Plin.  4,  c.  3. 

Naupactus,  or  Naupactum,  a  city  of  yEto- 
lia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus.  The  word  is 
derived  from  vavg  and  7njy vvia,  because  it  was 
there  that  the  Heraclidae  built  the  first  ship,  which 
carried  them  to  Peloponnesus.  It  first  belonged 
to  the  Locri  Ozolse,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  gave  it  to  the  Mes- 
senians,  who  had  been  driven  from  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  became  the 
property  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  battle 
of  JEgospotamos,  and  it  was  restored  to  the 
Locri.  Philip  of  Macedonia  afterwards  took  it 
and  gave  it  to  the  ^Etolians,  from  which  cir¬ 
cumstance,  it  has  generally  been  called  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  their  country.  Strab.  4. — Pans. 
4,  c.  25. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Nauplia,  a  maritime  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  naval  station  of  the  Argives.  The  fountain 
Canathos  was  in  its  neighbourhood.  Pans.  2, 
c.  38. — Strab.  8. 

Naupliades, a  patronymic  of  Palamedes,  son 
of  Nauplius.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  39. 

Nauplius,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone, 
king  of  Euboea.  He  was  father  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Palamedes,  who  was  so  unjustly  sacri 
ficed  to  the  artifice  and  resentment  of  Ulysses 
by  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war.  The 
death  of  Palamedes  highly  irritated  Nauplius, 
and  to  revenge  the  injustice  of  the  Grecian 
princes,  he  attempted  to  debauch  their  wives 
and  ruin  their  characters.  When  the  Greeks 
returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  Nauplius  saw  them 
with  pleasure  distressed  in  a  stonn  on  the  coasts 
of  Euboea,  and  to  make  their  disaster  still  more 
universal,  he  lighted  fires  on  such  places  as  were 
surrounded  with  the  most  dangerous  rocks,  that 
the  fleet  might  be  shipwrecked  upon  the  coast. 
This  succeeded,  but  Nauplius  was  so  disappoint¬ 
ed  when  he  saw  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  escape 
from  the  general  calamity,  that  he  threw  himself 
into  the  sea.  According  to  some  mythologists 
there  were  two  persons  of  this  name,  a  native 
of  Argos,  who  went  to  Colchis  with  J ason.  He 
was  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone.  The  other 
was  king  of  Euboea,  and  lived  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was,  according  to  some,  son  of  Cly- 
tonas,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Nauplius  the 
Argonaut.  The  Argonaut  was  remarkable  for 
his  knowledge  of  sea  affairs  and  of  astronomy. 
He  built  the  town  of  Nauplia  and  sold  Auge, 
daughter  of  Aleus,  to  king  Teuthras,  to  with¬ 
draw  her  from  her  father’s  resentment.  Orph. 
Argon. — Apollod.  2,  c.7. — Apollon.  1,&C. — Flucc.  1 
&  5. — Strab.  8. — Paus.  4,c.  35. —  Hygin.  fab.  116. 

Nauportus,  a  town  of  Pannonua  on  a  river 
ftf  the  same  name,  now  called  Ober  or  Upper 
Jfiybacii.  Veil.  Pat.  2,  c.  110. — Plin.  3,  c.  18. 
— Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  20. 

Naura,  a  country  of  Scythia  in  Asia. 

NausIcaa,  a  dauguterof  Alcinous,  king  of 
thePhseaceans.  She  met  Vlyssee  shipwrecked  on 
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his  father’s  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  humanity 
that  he  owed  the  kind  receution  he  received 
from  the  king.  Homer.  Od.  6. — Pans .  5,  c.  19. — 
Hygin.  fab.  126. 

NausIcles,  an  Athenian  sent  to  assist  the 
Phocians  with  5000  foot,  &c. 

NausImEnes,  an  Athenian,  whose  wife  lost 
her  voice  from  the  alarm  she  received  in  seeing 
her  son  guilty  of  incest. 

Nausiihoe,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Nausithous,  a  king  of  thePhaeaceans,  father 
to  Alcinous.  He  was  son  of  Neptune  aad  Pe- 
riboea.  Hesiod  makes  him  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Calypso. - The  pilot  of  the  vessel  which  car¬ 

ried  Theseus  into  Crete. 

Naustathmus,  a  port  of  Phocea  in  Ionia. 

Liv.  37,  c.3l. - Also  a  portof  Cyrenaica,  now 

Bondaria.  Strab.  17. 

Nautes,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  comforted 
^Eneas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicily. 
Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  704.  He  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  the  Pal¬ 
ladium  of  Troy  was  afterwards  entrusted.  Virg. 
JEn.  5,  v.  794. 

Naxos,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Aegean  sea, 
the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  all  the  Cyclades, 
about  105  miles  in  circumference,  and  30  broad. 
It  was  formerly  called  Strongyle,  Dia,  Diony- 
sias,  and  Callipolis,  and  received  the  name  of 
Naxos  from  Naxus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
Carian  colony,  which  settled  in  the  island. 
Naxos  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  and  its 
wines  are  still  in  the  same  repute  as  formerly. 
The  Naxians  were  anciently  governed  by  kings, 
but  they  afterwards  exchanged  this  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  for  a  republic,  and  enjoyed  their  li¬ 
berty,  till  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  who  appointed 
a  tyrant  over  them.  They  were  reduced  by  the 
Persians,  but  in  the  expedition  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  they  revolted  and  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  During  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  they  supported  the  interest  of 
Athens.  Bacchus  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
island.  The  chief  city  was  also  called  Naxos  ; 
and  near  it  on  the  20th  of  Sept.  B.  C.  377 ,  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  by  Chabrias. 
Thucyd.  1,  &c. — Herodot. — Diod.  5,  &c.  Ovid. 
Met.  3,  v.  636. — Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  125 .—Paus.  6, 

c.  ifi. —  Pindar. - An  ancient  town  on  the 

eastern  side  of  Sicily,  founded  759  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  There  was  also  another 
town  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Naxos, 
which  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  often  called 
by  contradistinction  Taurominium.  Plin.  3. 

Diod.  13. - A  Carian  who 'gave  his  name  to 

the  greatest  of  the  Cyclades. 

Nazianzus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  where  St. 
Gregory  was  born,  and  hence  he  is  called  Na« 
zianzenus. 

Nea,  or  Nova  Insula,  a  small  island  be¬ 
tween  Lemos  and  the  Hellespont,  which  rose 
out  of  the  sea  during  an  earthquake.  Plin.  2, 
c.  87. 

Ne/era,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Phaetnsa  and 

Lampetia  by  the  Sun.  Homer.  Od.  12. - A 

woman  mentioned  in  Virgil's  Eel.  3. - A  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  poet  Tibullus. - A  favourite  of 
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Horace.-- - A  daughter  of  Pereua,  who  mar 

ried  Aleus,  by  whom  she  had  Cepheus,  Lycur- 
gus,  and  Auge,  who  was  ravished  oy  Hercu¬ 
les.  Apollod .  3,  c.  9. —  Paus.  8,  c.  4. - 1  he 

wife  of  Autolycus.  Paus. - A  daughter  of 

Niche  and  Amphion. - The  wife  of  the  Stry- 

mon.  Apollod. 

Nejethus,  a  river  of  Magna  Graecia,  near 
Crotona.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  51. 

Nealces,  a  friend  of  Turnus  in  his  war 
against  iEneas.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  753. 

Nealices,  a  painter,  &c.  among  whose  capi¬ 
tal  pieces  are  mentioned,  a  painting  of  Venus,  a 
sea-fight  between  the  Persians  and  Egyptians, 
and  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore,  with  a  croco¬ 
dile  preparing  to  attack  it. 

Neanthes,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cyzi- 
cum,  who  flourished  257  years  B.  C. 

NeapOlts,  a  city  of  Campania,  anciently 
called  Parthenope,  and  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Naples.  Augustus  called  it  Neapolis.  Suet. 

in  Aug.  28. - A  town  of  Africa. - A  city  of 

Thrace. - A  town  of  Egypt. - Of  Palestine. 

- Of  Ionia - Also  a  part  of  Syracuse. . 

Nearchus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  his  In¬ 
dian  expedition.  He  was  ordered  to  sail  upon 
the  Indian  ocean  with  Onesicritus,  and  to  exa¬ 
mine  it.  He  wrote  an  account  of  this  voyage, 
and  of  the  king’s  life ;  but  his  veracity  has  been 
called  in  question  by  Arrian.  After  the  king’s 
death,  he  was  appointed  over  Lycia  and  Pam- 
pliylia.  Curt.  9,  c.  10. — Poly  ten.  9. — Justin.  13, 

c.  4. — Strub.  2,  &c. - A  beautiful  youth,  &c. 

Horat.  3,  od.  20. - An  old  man  mentioned  by 

Cicero  de  Senect. 

Nebo,  a  high  mountain  near  Palestine,  be¬ 
yond  Jordan,  from  the  top  of  which  Moses  was 
permitted  to  view  the  promised  land. 

Nerrissa,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Lebrixa. 

Apollod. - One  of  Action’s  dogs.  Ovid. 

Met.  3. 

Nebrodes,  amountain  of  Sicily.  Sil.  14, v.  237 . 

Nebrophonos,  a  son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle. 

Nebula,  a  name  given  to  Nephele,  the  wife 
of  Athamas. — Lactant. 

Nechos,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  attempted  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  aud  Red  seas,  B.  C.  610.  No  less  than 
12,000  men  perished  in  the  attempt.  It  was 
discovered  in  this  reign,  that  Africa  was  circum- 
navigable.  Herodot.  2,  c.  158.  1.  4,  c.  42. 

Necropolis,  termed  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Alexandria. 

NectanEbus  and  Neotanabis,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who  defended  his  country  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  succeede  d  by  Tachos,  B.  C. 
363.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  made 
an  alliance  with  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
with  his  assistance,  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of 
his  subjects.  Some  time  after  he  was  joined  by 
the  Sidonians,  Phoenicians,  and  inhabitants  of 
Cyprus,  who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of 
Persia.  This  powerful  confederacy  was  soon 
attacked  by  Darius,  the  king  of  Persia,  who 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Nectaue- 
bus,  to  defend  his  frontiers  against  so  danger¬ 
ous  an  enemy,  levied  20,000  mercenary  sol¬ 
diers  in  Greece,  the  same  number  in  Libya, 
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and  60,000  were  furnished  in  Egypt.  This 
numerous  body  was  not  equal  to  the  Persian 
forces,  and  Nectanebus,  defeated  in  a  battle, 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  resistance,  and  fled  into 
^Ethiopia,  B.  C.  350,  where  he  found  a  safe 
asylum.  His  kingdom  of  Egypt  became  from, 
that  time  tributary  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Plut. 
Ages. — Diod.  16,  &c. — • Polyctn  2. — C.  Nep.  in 
Ages. 

Necysia,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the  Greeks 
in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Neis,  the  wife  of  Endymion.  Apollod. 

Neleus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He 
was  brother  to  Pelias,  with  whom  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal 
her  infirmities  from  her  father.  They  were  pre¬ 
served  and  brought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then  mar¬ 
ried  Cretheus,  king  of  Iolclios.  After  the  death 
of  Cretheus,  Pelias  and  Neleus  seized  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Iolchos,  which  belonged  to  A2son,  the 
lawful  son  of  Tyro  by  the  deceased  monarch. 
After  they  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly, 
Pelias  expelled  Neleus  from  Iolchos.  Neleus 
came  to  Aphareus,  king  of  Messenia,  who 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  permitted  him 
to  build  a  city,  which  he  called  Pylos.  Neleus 
married  Chloris,  the  daughter  of  Amphion,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter  and  12  sons,  who  were 
all,  except  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules,  together 
with  their  father.  Neleus  promised  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  marriage  only  to  him  who  brought  him 
the  bulls  of  Ipliiclus.  Bias  was  the  successful 
lover.  [  Vid.  Melampus .]  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  418. — 

Paus.  4,  c.  36. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  2,  c.  6. - 

A  river  of  Euboea. 

Nelo,  one  of  theDanaides.  Apollod.  2. 

Nem^a,  a  town  of  Argolis,  between  Cleon* 
and  Phlius,  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in 
the  16th  year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated 
Nernffian  iion.  This  animal  was  born  of  the 
hundred-headed  Typlion,  and  infested  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nemaea,  and  kept  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  under  continual  alarms.  It  was  the  first 
labour  of  Hercules  to  destroy  it,  and  the  hero, 
when  he  found  that  his  arrows  and  his  club 
were  useless  against  an  animal  whose  skin  was 
hard  and  impenetrable,  seized  him  in  his  arms, 
and  squeezed  him  to  death.  The  conqueror 
clothed  himself  in  the  skin,  and  games  were  in¬ 
stituted  to  commemorate  so  great  an  event.  The 
Nemsean  games  were  originally  instituted  by 
the  Argives  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  who  died 
by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  [  Vid.  Archemorus.']  and 
Hercules  some  time  after  renewed  them.  They 
were  one  of  the  four  great  and  solemn  games, 
which  were  observed  in  Greece.  The  Argive% 
Corinthians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cleonae,  ge¬ 
nerally  presided  by  turns  at  the  celebration,  in 
which  were  exhibited  foot  and  horse  races,  cha¬ 
riot  races,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  contests  of 
every  kind,  both  gymnical  and  equestrian,  a  he 
conqueror  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  olive 
afterwards  of  green  parsley,  in  memory  of  the 
adventure  of  Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  had 
laid  down  on  a  sprig  of  that  plant.  They  wtre 
celebrated  every  third,  or,  according  to  others, 
every  fifth  year ;  or  more  properly  on  the  first 
and  third  year  of  every  Olympiad,  on  the  12th 
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dav  of  the  Corinthian  month  Panemos,  which  \ 
corresponds  to  our  August.  They  served  as  an , 
era  to  the  Argives,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  It  was  always  usual 
for  an  orator  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  in 
memory  of  the  death  of  Arcliemorus,  and  those 
who  distributed  the  prizes  were  always  dressed 
in  mourning.  Pans,  in  Corinth. — Clem.  Alexand. 
— Athene — Poly  an. — Stvab.  8. — Hygiti.  fab.  30 
&  273 .—Apoliod.  3,  c.  6. - A  river  of  Pelo¬ 

ponnesus  falling  into  the  bay  of  Corinth. 

Nemesianus,  a  Latin  poet  of  no  very  bril¬ 
liant  talents,  in  the  third  century,  whose  poems 
on  hunting  and  bird-catching,  were  published 
by  Burman,  inter  scriptores  rei  venaticte,  4to.  L. 
Bat.  1728. 

Nemesis,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nox.  She  was  the  goddess  of  vengeance, 
always  prepared  to  punish  impiety,  and  at  the 
same  time  liberally  to  reward  the  good  and  vir¬ 
tuous.  She  is  made  one  of  the  Parcae  by  some 
mythologists,  and  is  represented  with  a  helm 
and  a  wheel.  The  people  of  Smyrna  were  the 
first  who  made  her  statues  with  wings,  to  show 
with  what  celerity  slvs  is  prepared  to  punish 
the  crimes  of  the  wicked  both  by  sea  and  land, 
as  the  helm  and  the  wheel  in  her  hands  inti¬ 
mate.  Her  power  did  not  only  exist  in  this 
life,  but  she  was  also  employed  after  deatli  to 
find  out  the  most  effectual  and  rigorous  means 
of  correction.  Nemesis  was  particularly  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she  had 
a  celebrated  statue  ten  cubits  long,  mads  of  Pa¬ 
rian  marble,  by  Phidias,  or  according  to  others, 
by  one  of  his  pupils.  The  Romans  were  also 
particularly  attentive  to  the  adoration  of  a  deity 
whom  they  solemnly  invoked,  and  to  whom 
they  offered  sacrifices  before  they  declared  war 
against  their  enemies,  to  show  the  world  that 
their  wars  were  undertaken  upon  the  most  just 
grounds.  Her  statue  at  Rome  was  in  the  capi- 
tol.  Some  suppose  that  Nemesis  was  the  per¬ 
son  whom  Jupiter  deceived  in  the  form  of  a 
6wan,  and  that  Leda  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  children  which  sprang  from  the  two 
eggs.  Others  observe,  that  Leda  obtained  the 
name  of  Nemesis  after  death.  According  to 
Pausanias,  there  were  more  than  one  Nemesis. 
The  goddess  Nemesis  was  surnamed  Rhamnu- 
sia,  because  worshipped  at  Rhamnus,  and 
Adrastia  from  the  temple  which  Adrastus,  king 
of  Argos,  erected  to  her  when  he  went  against 
Thebes  to  revenge  the  indignities  which  his 
son-in-law  Polynices  had  suffered  in  being  un¬ 
justly  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Eteocles. — 
The  Greeks  celebrated  a  festival  called  Neme- 
sia,  in  memory  of  deceased  persons,  as  the  god¬ 
dess  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  defend  the  relics 
and  the  memory  of  the  dead  from  all  insult. 
Hygin •  P.A.  2,  c.  8. —  Pam.  1,  c.  S3. — Apoliod. 
3,  c.  10 — Hesiod.  Theog. - A  mistress  of  Ti¬ 

bullus,  2,  el.  3,  v.  55. 

Nemesius,  a  Greek  writer  whose  elegant 
and  useful  treatise,  J)e  Natura  Hominis,  was 
edited  in  l2mo.  Ant.  apud  Plant.  1565,  and  in 
18mu.  Oxon.  1671 . 

Nf.mitacvji,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Arras . 
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Nemetes,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit.de 

Germ.  28.  . 

Nemoralia,  festivals  observed  in  the  wood# 
ot  Alicia,  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  presided 
over  the  country  and  the  forests ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  that  part  of  Italy  was  sometimes  deno¬ 
minated  Nemorensis  Ager.  Ovid,  de  A.  A.  1, 
v.  259. 

Nemossus  or  Nemossum,  the  capital  of  the 
Averni,  in  Gaul,  now  Clermont.  Lucan.  1,  v. 
419. — Strab.  4. 

Neobui.e,  a  daughter  of  Lycambes,  betrothed 

to  the  poet  Archilochus.  [Vid.  LycamhesJ] - 

A  beautiful  woman  to  whom  Horace  addressed 
3,  od.  12. 

Neocaisaria,  a  town  of  Pontus. 

Neochabis,  a  king  of  Egypt. 

Ne6ci.es,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  father, 
or,  according  to  Cicero,  brother  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher  Epicurus.  Cic.  1,  de  Nat.  D.  c.  21. —  Diog. 

- The  father  of  Themistocles.  j£lian.  V.  H 

2,  &c. — C.  Nep.  in  Them. 

NeogEnes,  a  man  who  made  himself  abso¬ 
lute,  &c.  Diod.  15. 

Neomoris,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Neon,  a  town  of  Phocis. — There  was  also 
another  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  country, 
on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Tithorea.  Pint,  in  Syll. — Pam.  Phoc. — 

Herodot.  8,  c.  32. - One  of  the  commanders 

of  the  10,u00Gr«eks  who  assisted  Cyrus  against 
Artaxerxes. 

NeontIchos,  a  town  of  .Eolia,  near  the 
Hermus. 

i\ kOptOi.Emus,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of 
Achilles  and  Deidamia,  called  Pyirhus,  from  the 
yellmv  colour  of  his  hair.  He  was  carefully  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  and  gave 
early  proofs  of  his  valour.  After  the  death  of 
Achilles,  Calchas  declared  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Greeks,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  son  of  the  deceased 
hero.  Immediately  upon  this,  Ulysses  am} 
Phoenix  were  commissioned  to  bring  Pyrrhus  to 
the  war.  He  returned  with  them  with  plea* 
sure,  and  received  the  name  of  Neoptolemua 
(new  soldier,)  because  he  had  come  late  to  the 
field.  On  his  arrival  before  Troy,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  father,  and  wept  over 
his  ashes.  He  afterwards,  according  to  some 
authors,  accompanied  Ulysses  to  Lemnos,  to 
engage  Philoctetes  to  come  to  the  Trojan  war. 
He  greatly  signalized  himself  during  the  remain¬ 
ing  time  of  the  siege,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
entered  the  wooden  horse.  He  was  inferior  to 
none  of  the  Grecian  warrior*  in  valour,  and 
Ulysses  and  Nestor  alone  could  claim  a  superi¬ 
ority  over  him  in  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  ad¬ 
dress.  His  cruelty,  however,  was  as  great  as 
that  of  his  father.  Not  satisfied  with  breaking 
down  the  gates  of  Priam  s  palace,  he  exercised 
the  greatest  barbarity  upon  the  remains  of  his 
family  ;  and  without  any  regard  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  where  Priam  had  taken  refuge,  ha 
slaughtered  him  without  mercy,  or,  according 
to  others,  d;agged  him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb 
of  his  father  where  he  sacrificed  him,  and 
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where  he  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  :t  in  ex¬ 
ultation  through  the  streets  of  Troy  fixed  on  the 
point  of  a  spear.  He  also  sacrificed  Astyanax 
to  his  fury,  and  immolated  Polyxena  on  the 
tomb  of  Achilles,  according  to  those  who  deny 
that  that  sacrifice  was  voluntary.  When  Troy 
was  taken,  the  captives  were  divided  among  the 
conquerors,  and  Pyrrhus  had  for  his  share  An¬ 
dromache,  the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus, 
the  son  of  Priam.  With  these  he  departed  for 
Greece :  and  he  probably  escaped  from  de¬ 
struction  by  giving  credit  to  the  words  of  He¬ 
lenus,  who  foretold  him  that  if  he  sailed  with 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  his  voyage  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  fatal  consequences,  and  perhaps 
with  death.  This  obliged  him  to  take  a  diffe¬ 
rent  course,  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  he 
travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace,  where 
he  had  a  severe  encounter  with  queen  Harpa- 
lice.  [Vid.  Harpalice.']  The  place  of  his  re¬ 
tirement  after  the  Trojan  war  is  not  known. 
Some  maintain  that  he  went  to  Thessaly,  where 
his  grandfather  still  reigned  ;  but  this  is  con¬ 
futed  by  others,  who  observe,  perhaps  with 
more  reason,  that  he  went  to  Epirus,  where  he  j 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  kingdom,  because  j 
liis  grandfather  Peleus  had  been  deprived  of 
his  sceptre  by  Acastus,  the  son  of  Pelias.  Ne- 
optolemus  lived  with  Andromache  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Greece,  but  it  is  unknown  whether  he 
treated  her  as  a  lawful  wife,  or  a  concubine. 
He  had  a  son  by  this  unfortunate  princess  called 
Molossus,  and  two  others,  if  we  rely  on  the 
authority  of  Pausanias.  Besides  Andromache, 
he  married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mene- 
laus,  as  also  Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  Cleodaeus, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules.  The  cause 
of  his  death  is  variously  related.  Menelaus, 
before  the  Trojan  war,  had  promised  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Hermione  to  Orestes  ;  but  the  service  he  ex¬ 
perienced  from  the  valour  and  the  courage  of 
Neoptolemus  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  induced 
him  to  reward  his  merit  by  making  him  his  son- 
in-law.  The  nuptials  were  accordingly  cele¬ 
brated,  but  Hermione  became  jealous  of  Andro¬ 
mache,  and  because  she  had  no  children,  she 
resolved  to  destroy  her  Trojan  rival,  who  seemed 
to  steal  away  the  affections  of  their  common 
husband.  In  the  absence  of  Neoptolemus  at 
Delphi,  Hermione  attempted  to  murder  Andro¬ 
mache,  but  she  was  prevented  by  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  Peleus,  or  according  to  others,  of  the 
populace.  When  she  saw  her  schemes  de¬ 
feated,  she  determined  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  herself,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Neop¬ 
tolemus.  The  sudden  arrival  of  Orestes  changed 
her  resolutions,  and  she  consented  to  elope  with 
her  lover  to  Sparta.  Orestes,  at  the  same  time, 
to  revenge  and  to  punish  his  rival,  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
he  was  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  by  Ma- 
chareus  the  priest,  or  by  the  hand  of  Orestes 
himself  according  to  Virgil,  Paterculus  and  Hy- 
gmus.  Some  say  that  he  was  murdered  by  the 
Delphians,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  pre¬ 
sents  cf  Orestes.  It  is  unknown  why  Neopto¬ 
lemus  went  to  Delphi.  Some  support  that  he 
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wished  to  consult  the  oracle  to  know  how  he 
might  have  children  by  the  barren  Ilermoine; 
others  say,  that  he  went  thither  to  offer  the 
spoils  which  be  had  obtained  during  the  Trojan 
war,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Apollo,  whom 
he  had  provoked  by  calling  him  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  Achilles.  The  plunder  of  the  rich 
temple  of  Delphi,  if  we  believe  others,  was  the 
object  of  the  journey  of  Neoptolemus ;  and  it 
cannot  but  be  observed,  that  he  suffered  the 
same  death  and  the  same  barbarities  which  he 
had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  upon  the 
aged  Priam  and  his  wretched  family.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  ancients  have  made  use 
of  the  proverb  of  Neoptolemic  revenge,  when  a  per¬ 
son  had  suffered  the  same  savage  treatment 
which  others  had  received  from  his  hand.  The 
Delphians  celebrated  a  festival  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  in  memory  of  Neoptolemus,  who 
had  been  slain  in  his  attempt  to  plunder  their 
temple,  because,  as  they  said,  Apollo,  the  pa¬ 
tron  of  the  place,  had  been  in  some  manner  ac¬ 
cessary  to  the  death  of  Achilles.  Paterc.  1,  c. 

1. — Virg.  JEn.  2  &  3. — Paus.  10,  c.  24. —  Olid. 
Met.  13,  v.  334,  455,  &c. — Heroid.  8. — Strab, 

9. — Pind.  Nem.  7. — Eurip.  Androm.  et  Orest.  &c. 
— Plut.  in  Pyrr. — Just.  17,  c.  3. — Dictys.  Cret. 

4,  5,  &  6. — Homer.  Od.  11,  II. — Sophoel.  Philoct. 
— Apollod.  3,  c.  13. — Hygin.  fab.  97  &  102. — 
Philostr.  Her.  19,  &c. — Dares  Phryg. — Q.  Smyrn. 
14. - A  king  of  the  Molossi,  father  of  Olym¬ 

pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander.  Justin.  17,  c. 

3.- - Another,  king  of  Epirus. - An  uncle  o. 

the  celebrated  Pyrrhus,  who  assisted  the  Ta- 
ren tii^es.  He  was  made  king  of  Epirus  by  the 
Epirots,  who  had  revolted  from  their  lawful  so¬ 
vereign,  and  was  put  to  death  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  poison  his  nephew,  &c.  Plut.  in 
Pyrr. - A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  greatly  fa¬ 
voured  by  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. - A  re¬ 

lation  of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who 
climbed  the  walls  of  Gaza  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  Alexander.  After  the  king’s  death, 
he  received  Armenia  as  his  province,  and  made 
war  against  Eumenes.  He  was  supported  by 
Craterus  ;  but  an  engagement  with  Eumenes 
proved  fatal  to  his  cause.  Craterus  was  killed, 
and  himself  mortally  wounded  by  Eumenes,  B 
C.  321.  C.  Nep.  in  Eitmen. - One  of  the  offi¬ 

cers  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  beaten  by  Lu- 

cullus  in  a  naval  battle.  Plut.  in  Luc. - A 

tragic,  writer. 

Neoms,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  near  Gre- 
dosia,  almost  destitute  of  waters.  The  inhabi- 
tams  were  called  Neoritae,  and  it  was  usual 
among  them  to  suspend  their  dead  bodies  on  the 
boughs  of  trees.  Died.  17. 

Nepe,  a  constellation  of  the  heavens,  the  same 

as  Scorpio. - An  inland  town  of  Etruria, 

whose  inhabitants  are  called  Nepesini.  Ital.  8, 
v.  490. 

Nephalia,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  honour  of 
Mnemosyne,  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  and  Au¬ 
rora,  Venus,  &c.  No  wine  was  used  during 
the  ceremony,  but  merely  a  mixture  of  water 
and  honey.  Pollux.  6,  c.  3. — Athen .  15. 

Nephele,  the  first  wife  of  Athamas  king  of 
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Thebes,  and  mother  of  Pliryxusand  Helle.  She 
was  repudiated  on  pretence  of  being  subject  to 
fits-of  insanity,  and  Atliamas  married  Ino,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children.  Ino  became  jealous  of  Nephele,  be¬ 
cause  her  children  would  succeed  to  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  throne  before  hers  by  right  of  seniority, 
trad  she  resolved  to  destioy  them.  Nephele 
was  apprised  of  her  wicked  intentions,  and  she 
removed  her  children  from  the  reach  of  Ino,  by 
giving  them  a  celebrated  ram,  sprung  from  the 
union  of  Neptune  and  Theophane,  on  whose 
back  they  escaped  to  Colchis.  [Vid.  Phryxus .] 
Nephele  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  cloud, 
whence  her  name  is  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
clouds.  Some  called  her  Nebula,  which  word 
is  the  Latin  translation  of  Nephele.  The  fleece 
of  the  ram,  which  saved  the  life  of  Nepliele’s 
children,  is  often  called  the  Nephelian  fleece. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Hygin.  2,  Ac .—Ovid.  Met. 

11,  V.  195. — Flacc.  11,  V.  56. - A  mountain 

of  Thessaly,  once  the  residence  of  the  Centaurs. 

Nephelis,  a  cape  of  Cilicia.  Liv .  oo,  c.  20. 

NepherItes,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted 
the  Spartans  against  Persia,  when  Agesilaus 
was  in  Asia,  He  sent  them  a  fleet  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  ships,  which  were  intercepted  by  Conon 
as  they  were  sailing  towards  Rhodes,  &lc. 
Died.  14. 

Nepiius,  a  son  of  Hercules. 

Nepia,  a  daughter  of  Jasus,  who  married 
Olympus,  king  of  Mysia,  whence  the  plains  ol 
Mysia  are  sometimes  called  Nepue  campi.  ■ 

Cohn.  Nepos,  a  celebrated  historian  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  He  was  born  at  Hostilia, 
and  like  the  rest  of  his  learned  contemporaries, 
he  shared  the  favours  and  enjoyed  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  emperor.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Atticus,  and  recom¬ 
mended  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  great  and 
opulent  by  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  a  lively 
disposition.  According  to  some  writers,  he 
composed  three  books  of  chronicles,  as  also  a 
biographical  account  of  all  the  most  celebrated 
kings,  generals,  and  authors  of  antiquity.  Of 
all  his  valuable  compositions,  nothing  remains 
but  his  lives  of  the  illustrious  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  generals,  which  have  often  been  attributed 
to  vEmylius  Probus,  wdio  published  them  in  his 
own  name  in  the  age  of  Iheodosius,  to  concili¬ 
ate  the  favours  and  the  friendship  of  that  em¬ 
peror.  The  language  of  Cornelius  has  always 
been  admired,  and  as  a  writer  of  the  Augustan 
age,  he  is  entitled  to  many  commendations  for 
the  delicacy  of  his  expressions,  the  elegance  of 
bis  style,  and  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his 
narrations.  Some  support  that  he  translated 
Dares  Phrygius  from  the  G''eek  original  ;  but 
the  inelegance  of  the  diction,  and  its  many  in¬ 
correct  expressions,  plainly  prove  that  it  is  the 
production,  not  of  a  writer  of  the  Augustan,  age, 
but  the  spurious  composition  of  a  more  modern 
pen.  Cornelius  speaks  of  his  account  of  the 
Greek  historians  in  Dion.  c.  3.  Among  the  many 
good  editions  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  two  may  be 
selected  as  the  best,  that  of  VerhejE,  8vo.  L. 
Bat.  1773,  and  that  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  1761. 
— —  Julius,  an  emperor  of  the  west,  &c. 
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NepotiXnus  Flavius  Potilius,  a  so 
Eutropia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantino, 
He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  after  the  death 
of  his  cousin  Constans,  and  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  was 
murdered  after  one  month’s  reign,  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  were  involved  in  his  ruin. 

Nepthy  s,  wife  ofTyphon,  became  enamoured 
of  Osiris,  her  brother-in-law,  and  introduced 
herself  to  his  bed.  She  had  a  son  called  Anu- 
bis  by  him.  Pint,  de  Isid. 

Nei>tuni  fanum,  a  place  near  Cenchrete. 

Mela,  1,  c.  19. - Another  in  the  island  of  Ca- 

lauria. - Another  near  Mantinea. 

Neptunia,  a  town  and  colony  of  Magna 
Graecia. 

Neptunium  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf. 

NeptUnius,  an  epithet  applied  to  Sext. 
Pompey,  because  he  believed  himself  to  be 
god  of  the  sea,  or  descended  from  him,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  superiority  in  ships,  &c. 

Neptunus,  a  god,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and  brother  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Juno,  H* 
was  devoured  by  his  father  the  day  of  his  birth, 
and  again  restored  to  life  by  means  of  Metis, 
who  gave  Saturn  a  certain  potion.  Pausanias 
says,  that  his  mother  concealed  him  in  a  sheep- 
fold  in  Arcadia,  and  that  she  imposed  upon  her 
husband,  telling  him  that  she  had  brought  a 
colt  into  the  world,  which  was  instantly  de¬ 
voured  by  Saturn.  Neptune  shared  with  hi* 
brothers  the  empire  of  Saturn,  and  received 
his  portion  the  kingdom  of  the  sea.  This, 
however,  did  not  seem  equivalent  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  Jupiter  had 
claimed,  therefore  lie  conspired  to  dethrone 
him  with  the  rest  of  the  gods.  The  conspi¬ 
racy  was  discovered,  and  Jupiter  condemned 
Neptune  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy.  [Vid. 
Laomedon.']  A  reconciliation  was  soon  after 
made,  and  Neptune  was  reinstituted  to  all  his 
rights  and  privileges.  Neptune  disputed  with 
Minerva  the  right  of  givir.g  a  name  to  the 
capital  of  Cecropia,  but  he  was  defeated ;  and 
the  olive  which  the  goddess  suddenly  raised 
from  the  earth  was  deemed  more  serviceable 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  than  the  horse  which 
Neptune  had  produced  by  striking  the  ground 
with  his  trident,  as  that  animal  is  the  emblem 
of  war  and  slaughter.  This  decision  did  not 
please  Neptune,  he  renewed  the  combat  by 
disputing  for  Troezene,  but  Jupiter  settled  their 
disputes  by  permitting  them  to  be  conjointly 
worshipped  there,  and  by  giving  the  name  of 
Polias  or  the  Protectress  of  the  city  to  Minerva, 
and  that  of  king  of  Troezene  to  the  god  of  the 
sea.  He  also  disputed  his  right  for  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth  with  Apollo,  and  Briareus  the 
Cyclops  who  was  mutually  chosen  umpire,  gave 
the  isthmus  to  Neptune,  and  the  promontory 
to  Apollo.  Neptune,  as  being  god  of  the  sea, 
was  entitled  to  more  power  than  any  of  the 
other  gods,  except  Jupiter.  Not  only  th© 
ocean,  rivers,  and  fountains,  were  subjected  to 
him,  but  he  also  could  cause  earthquakes  at 
his  pleasure,  and  raise  islands  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  with  a  blow  of  his  trideut.  The 
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Worship  of  Neptune  was  established  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  Lybians  id 
particular  venerated  him  above  all  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  gods.  Ihe  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  were  also  attached  to  his  worship,  and 
they  celebrated  their  Isthmian  games  and  Con- 
sulia  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  He  was 
generally  represented  sitting  in  a  chariot  made 
of  a  shell,  and  drawn  by  sea-horses,  or  dol¬ 
phins.  Sometimes  lie  is  drawn  by  winged 
horses,  and  holds  his  trident  in  his  hand,  and 
stands  up  as  his  chariot  flies  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  Homer  represents  him  as  issuing  from 
the  sea,  and  in  three  steps  crossing  the  whole 
horizon.  The  mountains  and  the  forests,  says 
the  poet,  trembled  as  he  walked ;  the  whales, 
and  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea  appear  round  him, 
and  even  the  sea  herself  seems  to  feel  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  her  god.  The  ancients  generally 
sacrificed  a  bull  and  a  horse  on  his  altars,  and 
the  Roman  soothsayers  always  offered  to  him 
the  gall  of  the  victims,  which  in  taste  resembles 
the  bitterness  of  the  sea-water.  The  amours 
of  Neptune  are  numerous.  He  obtained,  by 
means  of  a  dolphin,  the  favours  of  Ampliitrite, 
who  had  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy; 
and  he  placed  among  the  constellations  the  fish 
which  had  persuaded  the  goddess  to  become 
his  wife.  He  also  married  Venilia  and  Salacia, 
which  are  only  the  names  of  Ampliitrite,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authors,  who  observe  that  the 
former  word  is  derived  from  venire,  alluding  to 
the  continual  motion  of  the  sea.  Salacia  is 
derived  from  solum,  which  signifies  the  sea,  and 
is  applicable  to  Ampliitrite.  Neptune  became 
a  horse  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Ceres.  [  Vid . 
Avion.']  To  deceive  Tlieophane,  he  changed 
himself  into  a  ram.  [Vid.  Theophane.]  He  as¬ 
sumed  the  form  of  the  river  Enipeus  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  TyTO,  the  daughter  of  Sal- 
moneus,  by  whom  he  had  Pelias  and  Neleus. 
He  was  also  father  of  Phorcus  and  Polyphe¬ 
mus  by  Thoossa;  of  Lycus,  Nycteus,  and  Eu- 
pliemus,  by  Celeno;  of  Cliryses  by  Cliryso- 
genia;  of  Auaeus  by  Astypalea;  of  Boeotus 
and  Helen  by  Antiope ;  of  Leuconoe  by  The- 
misto;  of  Agenor  and  Belleroplion  by  Eury- 
nome,  the  daughter  of  Nysus;  of  Antas  by 
Alcyone  the  daughter  of  Atlas;  of  Abas  by 
Arethusa;  of  Actor  and  Dictys  by  Agemede 
the  daughter  of  Augias;  of  Megareus  by 
(Enope  daughter  of  Epopeus;  of  Cycnus  by 
Harpalyce ;  of  Taras,  Otus,  Epliialtes,  Doras, 
Alesus,  &c.  The  word  Neptunus  is  often  used 
metaphorically  by  the  poets,  to  signify  sea  ivater 
In  the  Consualia  of  the  Romans,  horses  were 
led  through  the  streets  finely  equipped  and 
crowned  with  garlands ;  as  the  god  in  whose 
honour  the  festivals  were  instituted,  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  horse,  an  animal  so  beneficial  for  the 
use  of  mankind.  Pans,  1,  2,  &C. — Homer.  11. 
7,  &c. — Varro  de  L.  L.  4.- — Cic.  tie  Nat.  D.  2 
c.  26.  1.  2,  c.  25. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Fi?-g.  AEn. 
1,  v.  12,  &c.l.  2,  3,  &c. — Apollod.  1,  2,  &e. — 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  117,  &c. — Herodot.  2,  c.  50. 1. 
4,  c.  188. — Maerob.  Saturn.  1,  c.  17. — Aug.  de 
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Civ.  D.  18. — Pint,  Them — Hu  gin.  fab.  157. 

Pur  ip.  in  Ph  amiss. —  Place. — Apollon. — Rhod. 
Nereides,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were  fifty,  according 
to  the  greater  number  of  mythologists,  whose 
names  are  as  follows  :  Sao,  Amphitrite,  Proto, 
Galataea,  Tlioe,  Eucrate,  Eudora,  Galena, 
Glauce,  Thetis,  Spio,  Cymotlioe,  Melita, 
Thalia,  Agave,  Eulimene,  Erato,  Pasitliea, 
Doto,  Eunice,  Nesea,  Dynamene,  Pherusa, 
Protomelia,  Actea,  Panope,  Doris,  Cymatolege, 
Hippothoe,  Cymo,  Eione,  Hipponoe,  Cymo- 
doce,  Neso,  Eupompe,  Pronoe,  Themisto, 
Glauconome,  Halimede,  Pontoporia,  Evagora, 
Liagora,  Polynome,  Laomedia,  Lysianassa, 
Autonoe,  Menippe,  Evarne,  Psamatlie,  Ne- 
mertes.  In  those  which  Homer  mentions,  to 
the  number  of  30,  we  find  the  following  names 
different  from  those  spoken  of  by  Hesiod; 
Halia,  Limmoria,  Iera,  Amphitroe,  Dexamene, 
Amphinome,  Callianira,  Apseudes,  Callia- 
nassa,  Clymene,  Janira,  Nassa,  Mera, 
Orithya,  Amathea,  Apollodorus,  who  men¬ 
tions  45,  mentions  the  following  names 
different  from  the  others :  Glaucotlioe,  Pro¬ 
tomedusa,  Pione,  Plesaura,  Calypso,  Cranto, 
Neomeris,  Dejanira,  Polynoe,  Melia,  Dione, 
Isea,  Dero,  Eumolpe,  lone,  Ceto.  Hyginus, 
and  others,  differ  from  the  preceding  authors 
in  the  following  names :  Drymo,  Xantho, 
Ligea,  Phyllodoce,  Cydippe,  Lycorias,  Gleio, 
Beroe,  Epliira,  Opis,  Asia,  Deopea,  Arethusa, 
Crenis,  Eurydice,  and  Leucothoe.  The  Ne¬ 
reides  were  implored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities ; 
they  had  altars  chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  the 
sea,  where  the  piety  of  mankind  made  offer¬ 
ings  of  milk,  oil,  and  honey,  and  often  of  the 
flesh  of  goats.  When  they  were  on  the  sea 
shore,  they  generally  resided  in  grottos  and 
caves,  which  were  adorned  with  shells,  and 
shaded  by  the  branches  of  vines.  Their  dutv 
was  to  attend  upon  the  more  powerful  deities 
of  the  sea,  and  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of 
Neptune.  They  were  particularly  fond  of 
alcyons,  and  as  they  had  the  power  of  ruffling 
or  calming  the  waters,  they  were  always  ad¬ 
dressed  by  sailors,  who  implored  their  pro¬ 
tection,  that  they  might  grant  them  a  favour¬ 
able  voyage  and  a  prosperous  return.  They 
are  represented  as  young  and  handsome  virgins, 
sitting  on  dolphins  and  holding  Neptune’s  tri¬ 
dent  in  their  hand,  or  sometimes  garlands  of 
flowers,  &c.  Orpheus  Hymn.  23. — Catull.  de 
Rapt.  Pel. — Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  361,  &c. — Stat. 
2,  Sylv.  2,  1.  3,  Sylv.  1. — Paus.  2,  c.  1. — Apollod , 
1,  c.  2  &  9. — Hesiod.  Theng. — Hamer.  11. — Hy- 
gin.  &c. 

Nereis,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Priam. 

Nereius,  a  name  given  to  Achilles,  as  son 
of  Thetis,  who  was  one  of  the  Nereides.  Horut. 
ep.  17,  v.  8. 

Nereus,  a  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Terra.  He  married  Doris,  by  whom  he 
had  50  daughters,  called  the  Nereides.  [Vid. 
Nereides .]  Nereus  was  generally  represented 
1  .as  au  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
.  hair  of  an  azure  colour.  The  chief  place  of  his 
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residence  was  in  the  iEgean  sea,  where  he  was 
eurrounaed  by  his  daughters,  who  often  danced 
in  chorusses  round  him.  He  had  the  gitt  of 
prophecy,  and  informed  those  that  consulted 
him  with  the  different  fates  that  attended  them. 
He  acquainted  Paris  with  the  consequences  of 
his  elopement  with  Helen,  and  it  was  by  his 
directions  that  Hercules  obtained  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides;  but  the  sea-god 
often  evaded  the  importunities  of  inquirers  by 
assuming  different  shapes,  and  totally  escaping 
from  their  grasp.  The  word  Kerens  is  often 
taken  for  the  sea  itself.  Nereus  is  sometimes 
called  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  Hesiod. 
Theo ‘r. — Hygin. — Homer.  II.  18. — Apollod. — Or- 
vheus  Argon. — Horai.  1,  od.  13.  JEurip.  in 
Iphig. 

Neuio,  or  NeriEne,  the  wife  of  Mars.#  Bell. 
G.  c.  21. 

NerIphus,  a  desert  island  near  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus. 

NerItos,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Ithaca, 
as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mela.  I  he  word  Neritos  is  often 
applied  to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca,  axjd 
Ulysses,  the  king  of  it,  is  called  Nentins  dux, 
and  his  ship  Neritia  navis.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
271. —  P/m.  4. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

NerItum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  called 

Nardo. 

Nerius,  a  silversmith  in  the  age  of  Horace, 

2  Sat.  3,  v.  69. - An  usurer  in  Nero’s  age, 

who  was  so  eager  to  get  money,  that  he  mar¬ 
ried  as  often  as  he  could  ;  and  as  soon  destroyed 
his  wives  by  poison,  to  possess  himself  of 
their  estates.  Pers.  2,  v.  14. 

Nero,  Claudius  Domitius  Csesar,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caius  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  A.  D.  50,  and  four  years  after  he 
succeeded  to  him  on  the  throne.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  acts  of  the 
greatest  kindness  and  condescension,  by  affa¬ 
bility,  complaisance,  and  popularity.  The  ob- 
iect  of  his  administration  seemed  to  be  the 
_uQu  of  his  people,  and  when  he  was  desired 
to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  malefactors  that 
were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  l  wish  to 
heaven  I  could  not  write.  He  was  an  enemy  to 
flattery,  and  when  the  senate  had  liberally  com¬ 
mended  the  wisdom  of  his  government,  Nero 
desired  them  to  keep  their  praises  till  he  de¬ 
served  them.  These  promising  virtues  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  artificial,  aud  Nero  dis¬ 
played  the  propensities  of  his  nature.  He 
delivered  himself  from  the  sway  of  his  mother, 
and  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated. 
This  unnatural  act  of  barbarity,  might  astonish 
tiume  of  the  Romans,  but  Nero  had  his  devoted 
adherents,  and  when  he  declared  that  he  had 
taken  away  his  mother’s  life  to  save  himself 
from  ruin,  the  senate  applauded  his  measures, 
and  the  people  signified  their  approbation. 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Agrippina,  and  Nero  sacrificed  to  his  fury 
or  caprice  all  such  as  obstructed  his  pleasure, 
or  diverted  hia  inclination.  In  the  night  he 
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generally  sallied  out  from  his  palace,  to  visit 
the  meanest  taverns,  and  all  the  scenes  of  de¬ 
bauchery  which  Rome  contained.  In  this 
nocturnal  riot  he  was  fond  of  insulting  the 
people  in  the  streets,  and  his  attempts  to  offer 
violence  to  the  wife  of  a  Roman  senator, 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  also  turned  actor, 
and  publicly  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage  in 
the  meanest  characters.  In  his  attempts  to 
excel  in  music,  and  to  conquer  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  hoarse,  rough  voice,  he  moderated 
his  meals,  and  often  passed  the  day  without 
eating.  The  celebrity  of  the  Olympian  games 
attracted  his  notice.  He  passed  into  Greece, 
and  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
public  honour.  He  was  defeated  in  wrestling, 
but  the  flattery  of  the  spectators  adjudged  him 
the  victory ;  and  Nero  returned  to  Rome  with 
all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  an  eastern 
conqueror,  drawn  in  the  chariot  of  Augustus, 
and  attended  by  a  band  of  musicians,  actors,  and 
stage  dancers  from  every  part  of  the  empire, 
t'hese  private  and  public  amusements  of  the  em¬ 
peror  were  indeed  innocent,  his  character  was 
injured  and  not  the  lives  of  the  people.  But 
his  conduct  soon  became  more  abominable,  he 
disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and 
was  publicly  married  to  one  of  his  eunuchs. 
This  violence  to  nature  and  decency  was  soon 
exchanged  for  another ;  Nero  resumed  his  sex, 
and  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  one  of  his 
meanest  catamites,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  one  of  the  Romans  obsewed  that  the 
world  would  have  been  happy,  if  Nero’s  father 
had  had  such  a  wife.  But  now  his  cruelty  was 
displayed  in  a  more  superlative  degree,  and  he 
sacrificed  to  his  wantonness  his  wife  Octavia 
Poppaia,  aud  the  celebrated  writers,  Seneca, 
Lucan,  Petronius,  ike.  The  Christians  also  did 
not  escape  his  barbarity.  He  had  heard  of  the 
burning  of  Troy,  and  as  he  wished  to  renew 
that  dismal  scene,  he  caused  Rome  to  be  set 
on  fire  in  different  places.  The  conflagration 
became  soon  universal,  and  during  nine  suc¬ 
cessive  days  the  fire  was  unextinguished.  All 
was  desolation;  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
lamentations  of  mothers  whose  children  had 
perished  in  the  flames,  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  the  continual  fall  of  palaces  and  buildings. 
Nero  was  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  the  general 
consternation.  He  placed  himself  on  the  top  of 
a  high  tower,  and  he  sang  on  his  lyre  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Troy,  a  dreadful  scene  which  his 
barbarity  had  realized  before  his  eyes.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  avert  the  public  odium  from  his 
head,  by  a  feigned  commiseration  of  the  miseries 
of  his  subjects.  He  began  to  repair  the  streets 
and  the  public  buildings  at  his  own  expence. 
He  built  himself  a  celebrated  palace,  which  he 
called  his  golden  house.  It  was  profusely 
adorned  with  gold,  with  precious  stones,  and 
with  whatever  was  rare  and  exquisite.  It  con¬ 
tained  spacious  fields,  artificial  lakes,  woods, 
gardens,  orchards,  and  whatever  could  exhibit 
beauty  and  grandeur.  The  entrance  of  this 
edifice  could  admit  a  large  colossus  of  the  em¬ 
peror  120  feet  .high,  the  galleries  were  each  a 
mile  long,  and  the  whole  was  covered  .with 
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gold.  The  roofs  of  the  dining  halls  repre¬ 
sented  the  firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as  in 
figure,  and  continually  turned  round  night  and 
dey,  showering  down  all  sorts  of  perfumes  and 
sweet  waters.  When  this  grand  edifice,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  extended  all  round  the 
city,  was  finished,  Nero  said,  that  now  he 
could  lodge  like  a  man.  His  profusion  was 
not  less  remarkable  in  all  his  other  actions. 
When  he  went  a  fishing,  his  nets  were  made 
with  gold  and  silk.  He  never  appeared  twice 
in  the  same  garment,  and  when  he  undertook  a 
vovage,  there  were  thousands  of  servants  to 
take  care  of  his  wardrobe.  This  continuation 
of  debauchery  and  extravagance,  at  last,  roused 
the  resentment  of  the  people.  Many  con¬ 
spiracies  were  formed  against  the  emperoi ,  but 
they  were  generally  discovered,  and  such  as 
were  accessary  suffered  the  greatest  punish¬ 
ments.  The  most  dangerous  conspiracy  against 
Nero’s  life,  was  that  of  Piso,  from  which  he 
was  delivered  by  the  confession  of  a  slave. 
The  conspiracy  of  Galba,  proved  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  conspirator,  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  his  plot  was  known  to  Nero,  de¬ 
clared  himself  emperor.  The  unpopularity  of 
Nero  favoured  his  cause,  he  was  acknowledged 
by  all  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  senate  con¬ 
demned  the  tyrant  that  sat  on  the  throne  to  be 
dragged  naked  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
and  whipped  to  death,  and  afterwards  to  he 
thrown  down  from  the  1  arpeian  rock  like  the 
meanest  malefactor.  This,  however,  was  not 
done;  and  Nero,  by  a  voluntary  death,  pre¬ 
vented  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  He 
Killed  himself,  A.  D.  68,  in  the  32d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years  and  eight 
months.  Rome  was  filled  with  acclamation  at 
the  intelligence,  and  the  citizens,  more  strongly 
to  indicate  their  joy,  wore  caps,  such  as  were 
generally  used  by  slaves  who  had  received 
their  freedom.  Their  vengeance  was  not  only 
exercised  against  the  statues  of  the  deceased 
tyrant,  but  his  friends  were  the  object  of  the 
public  resentment ;  and  many  were  crushed  to 
pieces  in  such  a  violent  manner,  that  one  of 
the  senators,  amid  the  universal  joy,  said  that 
he  was  afraid  they  should  soon  have  cause  to 
wish  for  Nero.  The  tyrant,  as  he  expired, 
begged  that  his  head  might  not  be  cut  off  from 
his  body,  and  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  an 
enraged  populace ;  but  that  the  whole  might 
be  burned  on  the  funeral  pile.  His  request 
was  granted  by  one  of  Galba’s  freedmen,  and 
his  obsequies  were  performed  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.  Though  liis  death  seemed  to  be 
the  source  of  universal  gladness,  yet  many  of 
his  favourites  lamented  his  fall,  and  were 
grieved  to  see  that  their  pleasures  and  amuse 
ments  were  stopped  by  the  death  of  the  patron 
of  debauchery  and  extravagance.  Even  the 
king  of  Parthia  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
condole  with  the  Romans  ;  and  to  b^g  that 
they  would  honour  and  revere  the  memory  of 
Nero.  His  statues  were  also  crowned  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  many  believed  that  he 
was  not  dead,  but  that  he  would  soon  make 
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his  appearance,  and  take  a  due  vengeance 
upon  his  enemies.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ob¬ 
serve,  in  finishing  the  character  of  this  tyran¬ 
nical  emperor,  that  the  name  of  Nero  is  even 
now  used  emphatically  to  express  a  barbarous 
and  unfeeling  oppressor.  Plmy  calls  him.  the 
common  enemy  and  the  fury  of  mankind,  and 
in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  all  writers, 
who  exhibit  Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  most 
execrable  barbarity  and  unpardonable  wanton¬ 
ness.  Pint,  in  Galb. — Suet,  in  vita. — Plin.  7, 
c.  8,  &c. — Dio.  64. —  Aurel.  VicUrr. — Tacit.  Ann. 

- Claudius,  a  Roman  general  sent  into  Spain 

to  succeed  the  two  Scipios.  He  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Asdrubal,  and  was 
soon  after  succeeded  by  young  Scipio.  He  was 
afterwards  made  a  consul,  and  intercepted 
Asdrubal,  who  was  passing  from  Spain  into 
Italy  with  a  large  reinforcement  for  his  brother 
Annibal.  An  engagement  was  fought  near  the 
river  Metaurus,  in  which  56,000  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  were  left  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
great  numbers  taken  prisoners,  207  B.  C.  As¬ 
drubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  also 
killed,  and  his  head  cut  off  and  thrown  into 
his  brother’s  camp  by  the  conquerors.  Appian. 
in  Hun. — Oros.  4. —  Liv.  27,  &c. — Horat.  4,  od. 

4,  v.  37. — F lor.  2,  c.  G.—Val.  Max.  4,  c.  1. - 

Another,  who  opposed  Cicero  when  he  wished 
to  punish  with  death  such  as  were  accessary 

to  Catiline’s  conspiracy. - A  son  of  Germa- 

nicus,  who  was  ruined  by  Sejanus,  and  banished 
from  Rome  by  Tiberius.  He  died  in  the  place 
of  his  exile.  His  death  was  voluntary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some.  Sueton.  in  liber. - 1  he 

Neros  were  of  the  Claudian  family,  which, 
during  the  republican  times  of  Rome,  was 
honoured  with  twenty-eight  consulships,  five 
dictatorships,  six  triumphs,  seven  censorships* 
and  two  ovations.  They  assumed  the  surname 
of  Nero,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Sabines, 

I  signifies  strong  and  warlike. 

NerOma,  a  name  given  to  Artaxata  by  Ti- 
ridates,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom 
by  Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowledged  by 
calling  the  capital  of  his  dominions  after  the 
name  of  his  benefactor. 

NeronianjE  Thermae,  baths  at  Rome,  made 
by  the  emperor  Nero. 

Neutobuigia,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Nerva  Cocceius,  a  Roman  emperor  after 
the  death  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96.  He  ren¬ 
dered  himself  popular  by  his  mildness,  his  ge¬ 
nerosity,  and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the 
management  of  affairs.  He  suffered  no  statues 
to  be  raised  to  bis  honour,  and  he  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  government  all  the  gold  and  sil  • 
ver  statues  which  flattery  and  hatred  had 
erected  to  his  predecessor.  In  his  civil  cha¬ 
racter  he  was  the  patron  of  good  manners,  of 
sobriety,  and  temperance.  He  forbad  the  mu¬ 
tilation  of  male  children,  and  gave  no  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  law  which  permitted  the  marriage 
of  an  uncle  witli  his  niece.  He  made  a  solemn 
declaration  that  no  senator  should  suffer  death 
during  his  reign,  and  this  he  observed  with 
such  sanctity,  that,  when  two  members  of  the 
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senate  h«d  conspired  against  his  life,  he  was 
satisfied  to  tell  them  that  he  was  informed  of 
their  wicked  machinations.  He  also  conducted 
them  to  the  public  spectacles,  and  sat  himself 
between  them,  and  when  a  sword  was  offered 
to  him,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  he  de¬ 
sired  the  conspirators  to  try  it  upon  his  body. 
Such  goodness  of  heart,  such  confidence  in  the 
self-conviction  of  the  human  mind,  and  such 
reliance  upon  the  consequence  of  his  lenity  and 
indulgence,  conciliated  the  minds  of  all  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Yet,  as  envy  and  danger  are  the  con¬ 
stant  companions  of  greatness,  the  praetorian 
guards  at  last  mutinied,  and  Nerva  nearly 
yielded  to  their  fury.  He  uncovered  his  aged 
neck  in  the  presence  of  the  incensed  soldiery, 
and  bade  them  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him, 
provided  they  spared  the  life  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  empire,  and  whom  hi3 
honour  commanded  him  to  defend.  His  seem¬ 
ing  submission  was  unavailing,  and  he  was  at 
last  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  fury  of  the  sol-, 
diers,  some  of  his  friends  and  supporters.  The 
infirmities  of  his  age,  and  his  natural  timidity, 
at  last  obliged  him  to  provide  himself  against 
any  future  mutiny  or  tumult,  by  choosing  a  wor¬ 
thy  successor.  He  had  many  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  but  he  did  not  consider  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  his  family;  and  he  chose  for  his  son 
and  successor,  Trajan,  a  man  of  whose  vir¬ 
tues  and  greatness  of  mind  he  was  fully  con¬ 
vinced.  I  his  voluntary  choice  was  approved 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  prudence  which  marked  the  reign  cf 
Trajan,  showed  how  discerning  was  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  liow  affectionate  were  the  intentions 
of  Nerva,  for  the  good  of  Rome.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  July,  A.  D.  98,  in  his  72d  year, 
and  his  successor  showed  his  respect  for  his 
merit  and  for  his  character  by  raising  him  al¬ 
tars  and  temples  in  Rome,  and  the  provinces  ; 
and  by  ranking  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods. 
Nerva  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  was 
of  foreign  extraction,  his  father  being  a  native 

of  Crete. — Plin.  pane g. — Diod.  69.- - -M.  Coc- 

ceius,  a  consul  in  the  reign  cf  liberius.  He 
starved  himself,  because  he  would  not  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  extravagance  of  the  emperor. - 

A  celebrated  lawyer,  consul  with  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  He  was  father  to  the  emperor  of 
that  name. 

Nervii,  a  warlike  people  of  Belgxc  Gaul, 
who  continually  upbraided  the  neighbouring 
nations  for  submitting  to  the  power  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  They  attacked  J.  Caesar,  and  were  to¬ 
tally  defeated.  Lucan.  1,  v.  428.-  Cas.  bell .  G. 

Nerulum,  an  inland  town  of  Lucania.  Liv . 
9,  c.  20. 

Neiuum,  or  Artabrum,  a  promontory  of 
Spaiu,  now  cape  Finisterre.  Steal).  3. 

Nesactum,  a  town  of  fstria  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arsia,  now  Castel  Nuovo. 

Nesa:a,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Virg.  G.  4, 

v.  .388. 

Nesimaciius,  the  father  of  Hippomedon,  a 
native  of  Argos,  who  was  one  ot  the  seven 
chiefs  who  made  war  against  Thebes.  Ilygin. 
70. — Schol.  Stut.  Th.  1,  v.  44. 
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Nesis,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Campania, 
famous  for  asparagus.  Lucan  and  Statius 
speak  of  its  air  as  unwholesome  and  dangerous, 
Plin.  19,  c.  8. — Lucan,  6,  v.  90. — Cic.  ad  Att. 
16,  ep.  1  &  2. — Slat.o.  Sylv.  1,  v.  148. 

Nessus,  a  celebrated  Centaur,  sou  of  Ixion  and 
the  cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  Dejauira, 
wdiom  Hercules  had  entrusted  to  his  care,  with 
orders  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Evenus. 
[Vid  Dejauira .]  Hercules  saw7  the  distress  of  his 
wife  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  and 
immediately  he  let  fly  one  of  his  poisoned  ar¬ 
rows,  which  struck  the  centaur  to  the  heart. 
Nessus,  as  he  expired,  gave  the  tunic  he  then 
wore  to  Dejanira,  assuring  her,  that  from 
the  poisoned  blood  which  had  flow7ed  from  his 
wounds,  it  had  received  the  power  of  calling  a 
husband  away  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira 
received  it  with  pleasure,  and  this  mournful 
present  caused  the  death  of  Hercules.  [Fid. 
Hercules.]  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Ovid.  ep.  9. — 
Senec.  in  Here.  fur. —  Paus.  3,  c.  28. — Died.  4. 
- A  river.  Vid.  Nestus. 

Nestocles,  a  famous  statuary  of  Greece,  ri¬ 
val  to  Phidias. 

Nestor,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  nephew 
to  Pelias,  and  grandson  to  Neptune.  He  had 
eleven  brothers,  who  were  all  killed,  with  his 
father,  by  Hercules.  His  tender  age  detained 
him  at  home,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  pre¬ 
servation.  The  conqueror  spared  his  life,  and 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Pylos.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Clymenes,  or, 
according  to  others,  Anaxibia  the  daughter  of 
Atreus.  He  early  distinguished  himself 
in  the  field  of  battle,  and  w7as  present  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pirithous,  when  a  bloody 
battle  w7as  fought  between  the  Lapitha; 
and  Centaurs.  As  king  of  Pylos  and  Mes- 
senia  he  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trojan  w7ar, 
w7liere  he  distinguished  himself  among  the  rest 
of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  eloquence,  address, 
wdsdom,  justice  ;  and  an  uncommon  prudence 
of  mind.  Homer  displays  his  character  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  his  heroes,  and  Agamemnon 
exclaims,  that  if  he  had  ten  generals  ^  like 
Nestor,  he  should  soon  see  the  walls  of  lroy 
reduced  to  ashes.  After  the  Irojan  war,  Nes¬ 
tor  retired  to  Greece,  where  he  enjoyed,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  w7ere  due  to  his  wisdom  and  to  his  old 
age.  The  manner  and  the  time  of  his  death 
are  unknown ;  the  ancients  are  all  agreed  that 
he  lived  three  generations  of  men,  which 
length  of  time  some  suppose  to  be  300  years, 
though  more  probably,  only  90,  allowing  30 
years  for  each  generation.  From  that  circum¬ 
stance,  therefore,  it  was  usual  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Latins,  when  they  wished  a 
long  and  happy  life  to  their  friends,  to  wish 
them  to  see  the  years  of  Nestor.  He  had  two 
daughters,  Pisidice  and  Polycaste;  and  seven 
sons,  Perseus,  Staticus,  Aretus,  Echephron, 
Pisistratus,  Antilochus,  and  Trasimede.  Nes¬ 
tor  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  according  to 
Valerius  Flaccus  1,  v.  380,  &c. — Dictys.  Cr«t. 
1,  c.  13,  &c. — Home)-.  11.  1,  &c.  Od.  3&  11. 
Ilygin.  fab.  10  &  273.— Paus.  3,  c.  26.  1.  4,  C. 
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3  &  31. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  2,  c.  7. — Ovid. 

Met.  12,  v.  169,  &e. —  Horat.  1,  od.  15. - A 

poet  of  Lycaonia  in  the  age  of  the  emperor 
iseverus.  He  was  father  to  Pisander,  who, 
under  the  emperor  Alexander,  wrote  some  fa¬ 
bulous  stories. - One  of  the  body  guards  of 

Alexander.  Polycen. 

Nestorics,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  431.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  and  degraded  from  his  episcopal  dig¬ 
nity  for  his  heretical  opinions,  &c. 

Nestijs  or  Nessus,  a  small  river  of  Thrace, 
rising  in  mount  Rhodope,  and  falling  into 
the  riEgean  sea  above  the  island  of  Thasos.  It 
was  for  some  time  the  boundary  of  Macedonia 
on  the  east,  in  the  more  extensive  power  of 
that  kingdom. 

Netum,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Sil.  14,  v. 
269. 

Neuri,  a  people  of  Sarmatia.  Mela,  2,  c. 

1. 

Nic^ea,  a  widow  of  Alexander,  who  mar-  4 

ried  Demetrius. - A  daughter  of  Antipater, 

who  married  Perdiccas. - A  city  of  India, 

built  by  Alexander  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  king  Porus. 
A  town  of  Bithynia,  built  by  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
originally  called  Antigonia,  and  afterwards 
Nicasa  by  Lysimachus,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Antipater. 

- A  town  of  Liguria,  built  by  the  people 

of  Massilia. 

Nicagoras,  a  sophist  of  Athens  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philip.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 

Nicander,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidae.  He  reigned  39  years,  and 

died  B.  C.  770. - A  writer  of  Chalcedon. - 

A  Greek  grammarian,  poet,  and  physician  of 
Ionia,  137  B.  C.  He  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  writings.  Two  of  his  poems,  entitled 
Theriaca  and  Alexipharmaca,  are  still  extant;  the 
best  editions  of  which  are  those  of  Gorraeus, 
4to.  Paris,  1557 ;  and  Salvinus,  8vo.  Florent. 
1764.  Cic.  1,  de  Orat. 

Nicanor,  a  man  who  conspired  against  the 

life  of  Alexander.  Curt.  6. - A  son  of  Par- 

menio,  who  died  in  Hyrcania,  &c. - A  sur¬ 
name  of  Demetrius.  [Fid.  Demetrius  2d.] - 

An  unskilful  pilot  of  Antigonus.  Polycen. - 

A  servant  of  Atticus.  Cic.  5,  ep.  3. - A  Sa¬ 
mian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  rivers. - A  go¬ 

vernor  of  Media,  conquered  by  Seleucus.  He 
had  been  governor  over  the  Athenians  under 
Cassander,  by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to 

death. - A  general  of  the  emperor  Titus, 

wounded  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. - A  go¬ 

vernor  of  Munychia,  who  seized  the  Piraeus, 
and  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassauder,  be¬ 
cause  he  wished  to  make  himself  absolute  all 
over  Attica.  DM.  18. - A  brother  of  Cas¬ 
sander,  destroyed  by  Olympias.  Id.  19. - A 

general  of  Antioclius,  king  of  Syria.  He  made 
war  against  the  Jews,  and  skewed  himself  un¬ 
commonly  cruel. 


Nicarchus,  a  Corinthian  philosopher  in  the 

age  of  Periander.  Plut. - An  Arcadian 

chief,  who  deserted  to  the  Persians  at  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks. 

Nicarthides,  a  man  set  over  Persepolis  by 
Alexander. 

Nicator,  a  surname  of  Seleucus,  king  of 
Syria,  from  his  having  been  unconquered. 

Nice,  a  daughter  of  Thestius.  Apollod. 

Nicephorium,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia 
where  Venus  had  a  temple.  Lie.  32,  c.  33. 

NicephOrtus,  a  river  which  flowed  by  thfc 
walls  of  Tigranocerta.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  4. 

NicephOrus  C.*sar,  a  Byzantine  historian, 
whose  works  were  edited,  fol.  Paris,  1661. 

- Gregora3,  another,  edited,  fol.  Paris, 

1702. - A  Greek  ecclesiastical  historian, 

whose  works  were  edited  by  Ducaeus,  2  vols. 
Paris,  1630. 

Niceratus,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  poem  in 
praise  of  Lysander. - The  father  of  Nicias. 

Nicetas,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
whose  works  were  edited,  fol.  Paris,  1647. 

Niceteria,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  memory 
of  the  victory  which  Minerva  obtained  over 
Neptune,  in  their  dispute  about  giving  a  name 
to  the  capital  of  the  country. 

Nicia,  a  city.  Fid.  Nica>a. 

Nicias,  an  Athenian  general,  celebrated  for 
his  valour  and  for  his  misfortunes.  He  early 
conciliated  the  good  will  of  the  people  by  his 
liberality,  and  he  established  his  military  cha¬ 
racter  by  taking  the  island  of  Cythera  from  the 
power  of  Lacedaemon.  When  Athens  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  war  against  Sicily,  Nicias  was 
appointed,  with  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus,  to 
conduct  the  expedition,  which  he  reprobated 
as  impolitic,  and  as  the  future  cause  of  cala¬ 
mities  to  the  Athenian  power.  In  Sicily  he 
behaved  with  great  firmness,  but  he  often 
blamed  the  quick  and  inconsiderate  measures 
of  his  colleagues.  The  success  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  remained  long  doubtful.  Alcibiades  was 
recalled  by  his  enemies  to  take  his  trial,  and 
Nicias  was  left  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Syra¬ 
cuse  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and,  though 
the  operations  were  carried  on  slowly,  yet  the 
city  would  have  surrendered,  had  not  the  sud¬ 
den  appearance  of  Gylippus,  the  Corinthian 
ally  of  the  Sicilians,  cheered  up  the  courage  of 
the  besieged  at  the  critical  moment.  Gylippus 
proposed  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  which  were  refused;  some  battles  were 
fought,  in  which  the  Sicilians  obtained  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  Nicias  at  last,  tired  of  his  ill  suc¬ 
cess,  and  grown  desponding,  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  a  reinforcement  or  a  successor. 
Demosthenes,  upon  this,  was  sent  with  a  pow¬ 
erful  fleet,  but  the  advice  of  Nicias  was  de¬ 
spised,  and  the  admiral,  by  his  eagerness  to 
come  to  a  decisive  engagement,  ruined  his 
fleet  and  the  interest  of  Athens.  The  fear  of 
his  enemies  at  home  prevented  Nicias  from 
leaving  Sicily,  and  when,  at  last,  a  continued 
series  of  ill  success  obliged  him  to  comply,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the 
enemy,  without  hope  of  escaping.  He  gave 
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himself  up  to  the  conquerors,  with  all  his 
army,  hut  the  assurances  of  safety  which  lie 
had  received  soon  proved  vain  and  tiSse,  and 
he  was  no  sooner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
than  lie  was  shamefully  put  to  death  with  De¬ 
mosthenes.  His  troops  were  sent  to  quarries, 
where  the  plague  and  hard  labour  diminished 
their  numbers  and  aggravated  their  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Some  suppose  that  the  death  of  Nicias 
was  not  violent.  He  perished  about  413  years 
before  Christ,  and  the  Athenians  lamented  in 
him  a  great  and  valiant,  but  unfortunate  ge¬ 
neral.  Plut.  in  vita. — C.  Nep.  in  Alcib. — Thu- 

cpd.  4,  &c .—Diod.  15. - A  grammarian  of 

Rome,  intimate  with  Cicero. - —A  man  of  Ni- 

cea,  who  wrote  an  history  of  philosophers. - 

A  physician  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who 
made  an  offer  to  the  Romans  of  poisoning  his 
master  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  Roman  ge¬ 
neral  disdained  liis  offers,  and  acquainted  Pyr¬ 
rhus  with  his  treachery.  He  is  often  called 

Cineas. - A  painter  in  the  age  of  Alexander. 

Mian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  31. 

Nicippe,  a  daughter  of  Pelops,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Stlienelus. - A  daughter  of  Thespius. 

Apollod. 

Nicippus,  a  tyrant  of  Cos,  one  of  whose 
sheep  brought  forth  a  lion.  JElian.  V.  H.  1,  c. 
29. 

Nico,  one  of  the  Tarentine  chiefs  who  con 
spired  against  the  life  of  AnDibal.  Liv.  30. 

V - A  celebrated  architect  and  geometrician 

He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Galen,  the 

prince  of  physicians. - One  of  the  slaves  of 

Craterus. - The  name  of  an  ass  which  Au 

gustus  met  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  he  considered  as  a  favourable 

omen. - The  name  of  an  elephant  remarkable 

for  his  fidelity  to  king  Pyrrhus. 

Nicochares,  a  Greek  comic  poet  in  the  age 
of  Aristophanes. 

Nicocles,  a  familiar  friend  of  Phocion,  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  Plut. - A  king  of  Sala- 

mis,  celebrated  for  his  contest  with  a  king  of 
Phoenicia,  to  prove  which  of  the  two  was  most 

effeminate. - A  king  of  Paphos,  who  reigned 

under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt.  He  revolted  from  his  friend  to  the 
king  of  Persia,  upon  which  Ptolemy  ordered 
one  of  his  servants  to  put  him  to  death,  to 
strike  terror  into  the  other  dependent  princes. 
The  servant,  unwilling  to  murder  the  monarch, 
advised  him  to  kill  himself.  Nicocles  obeyed, 
and  all  his  family  followed  his  example,  310 

years  before  the  Christian  era.- - An  ancient 

Greek  poet,  who  called  physicians  a  happy 
race  of  men,  because  light  published  their  good 
deeds  to  the  world,  and  the  earth  hid  all  their 

faults  and  imperfections. - A  king  of  Cyprus, 

who  succeeded  Evagoras  on  the  throne,  374 
years  before  Christ.  It  was  with  him  that  the 
philosopher  Isocrates  corresponded. - A  ty¬ 

rant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  means  of  Aratus, 
the  Achaean. 

Nicocrates,  a  tyrant  of  Cyrene. - -An 

author  at  Athens. - A  king  of  Salamis  in 

Cyprus,  who  made  himself  known  by  the  va- 
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luable  collection  of  books  which  he  had, 
Athen.  1. 

Nicooreon,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  ordered  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Anaxarchus  to  be  broken  to  pieces  in 
a  mortar. 

NicodEmus,  an  Atheuian  appointed  by  Co- 
non  over  the  fleet  which  was  going  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Artaxerxes. - A  tyrant  of  Italy, 

&c. - An  ambassador  sent  to  Pompey  by 

Aristobulus. 

NicodOrus,  a  wrestler  of  Mantinea,  who 
studied  philosophy  in  his  old  age.  Mian.  V. 
H.  2. - An  Athenian  archon. 

NicodrOmus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Nice. 


An  Athenian  who  invaded  ALgina,  &c. 

Nicolaus,  a  philosopher. - A  celebrated 

Syracusan,  who  endeavoured,  in  a  pathetic 
speech,  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  offer¬ 
ing  violence  to  the  Athenian  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  with  Nicias,  their  general. 

His  eloquence  was  unavailing. - An  officer  of 

Ptolemy  against  Antigonus. - A  peripatetic 

philosopher  and  historian  in  the  Augustan 
age. 

Nicomaciia,  a  daughter  of  Themistocles. 

Nicomaciius,  the  father  of  the  philosopher 

Aristotle. - One  of  Alexander’s  friends. - 

An  excellent  painter. - A  Pythagorean  phi¬ 
losopher. - A  Lacedaemonian  general,  con¬ 
quered  by  Timotheus. - A  writer  in  the  fifth 

century,  &c. 

NicomEdes  1st,  a  king' of  Bithynia,  about 
278  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  by 
his  exertions  that  this  part  of  Asia  became  a 
monarchy.  He  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to 
his  brothers,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
by  his  own  name.  Nicomedia.  Justin. —  Paus. 

&c. - The  2d,  was  irouically  surnamed  Philo- 

pater,  because  he  drove  his  father  Prusias  from 
the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caused  him  to 
be  assassinated,  B.  C.  149.  He  reigned  59 
years.  Mithridates  laid  claim  to  his  kingdom, 
but  all  their  disputes  were  decided  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  deprived  Nicomedes  of  the  province 
of  Paphlagonia,  and  his  ambitious  rival  of 
Cappadocia.  He  gained  the  affections  of  his 
subjects  by  a  courteous  behaviour,  and  by  a 

mild  and  peaceful  government.  Justin. - The 

3d,  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was  de¬ 
throned  by  his  brother  Socrates,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ambitious  Mithridates.  The  Romans  re¬ 
established  him  on  his  throne,  and  encouraged 
him  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  king  of  Pontus. 
He  followed  their  advice,  and  he  was,  at  last, 
expelled  another  time  from  jhis  dominions,  till 
Sylla  came  into  Asia,  who  restored  him  to  his 
former  power  and  affluence.  Strab. — Appian 
•The  4th  of  that  name,  was  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Nicomedes  3d.  He  passed  his  life 
in  an  easy  and  tranquil  manner,  and  enjoyed 
the  peace  which  his  alliance  wdtli  the  Romans 
had  procured  him.  He  died  B.  C.  75,  without 
issue,  and  left  his  kingdom,  with  all  his  pos¬ 
sessions  to  the  Roman  people.  Strab.  12. — 
Appian.  Mithrid. —  Justin.  38,  c.  2,  &c. — I' Lor.  3, 
c,  5 - A  celebrated  geometrician  in  the  age 
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©f  the  philosopher  Eratosthenes.  He  made 

himself  known  by  his  useful  machines,  &c. - 

An  engineer  in  the  army  of  Mithridates. - 

One  of  the  preceptors  of  the  emperor  M.  An¬ 
toninus. 

.NicomEbia,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  founded  by 
Nicomedes  I.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  has  been  compared,  for  its  beauty 
and  greatness,  to  Rome,  Antioch,  or  Alexan¬ 
dria.  It  became  celebrated  for  being  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  emperor  Constantine  and  most  of 
his  imperial  successors.  Some  suppose  that  it 
was  originally  called  Astacus  and  Olbia,  though 
it  was  generally  believed  that  they  were  all 

different  cities.  Ammian.  17. — Pans.  Eliac. _ 

Plin.  5,  &c. — Strab.  12,  &c. 

lv icon,  a  pirate  of  Phcere,  in  Peloponnesus, 

kc.  Poly  am. - -A  native  of  Tarentum.  Vid. 

Nico. 

Niconia,  a  town  of  Pontus. 

Nicophanes,  a  famous  painter  of  Greece, 
whose  pieces  are  mentioned  with  commenda¬ 
tion.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

NicOpiiron,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  some 
time  after  the  age  of  Aristophanes. 

Nx cop 6 r.is,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt _ A 

town  of  Armenia,  built  by  Pompey  the  Great, 
m  memory  of  a  victory  which  he  had  there  ob¬ 
tained  over  the  forces  of  Mithridates. - -Ano¬ 

ther,  in  Thrace,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Nes- 
tus  by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  a  victory  which  he 
obtained  there  over  the  barbarians. — —A  town 
of  Epirus,  built  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of 

Actium. - -Another,  near  Jerusalem,  founded 

by  the  emperor  Vespasian. - Another,  in 

Moesia. - -Another,  in  Dacia,  built  by  Trajan 

to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  celebrated  bat- 
tle.-^ — Another,  near  the  bay  of  Issus,  built 
by  Alexander. 

Nicostrata,  a  courtezan  who  left  all  her 

possessions  to  Sylla. - -The  same  as  Car- 

mente. 

Nicostratus,  a  man  of  Argos,  of  great 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  Hercules 
by  clothing  himself  in  a  lion’s  skin. — —On#  of 
Alexander  s  soldiers.  He  conspired  against 

the  king’s  life. - A  dramatic  actor  of  Ionia. 

—  A  comic  poet  of  Argos. - An  orator  of 

Macedonia,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  M.  An¬ 
toninus. - A  son  of  Menelaus  and  Helen. - - 

A  general  of  the  Achmans,  who  defeated  the 
Macedonians. 

Nicotele  a  ,  a  celebrated  woman  of  Messenia, 
who  said  that  she  became  pregnant  of  Aristo- 
menes  by  a  serpent.  Pam.  4,  c.  14. 

Nicoteles,  a  Corinthian  drunkard,  Sec. 

Niger,  a  friend  of  M.  Antony,  sent  to  him 

hX  °ct^a.- - A  surname  of  Clitus,  whom 

Alexander  killed  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness, _ A 

nver  of  Africa,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

C.  Pescennius  Justus,  a  celebrated  go¬ 
vernor  in  Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour" in 
the  Roman  armies,  while  yet  a  private  man. 

At  the  death  of  Pertinax,  he  was  declared  em¬ 
peror  of  Rome,  and  his  claims  to  that  elevated 
situation  were  supported  by  a  souud  under¬ 
standing,  prudence  of  mind,  moderation,  cou- 
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rage,  and  virtue.  He  proposed  to  imitate  the 
actions  of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan, 
of  litus,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  fondness  of  ancient  discipline,  and 
never  suffered  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine,  but 
obliged  them  to  quench  their  thirst  with  water 
and  vinegar.  He  forbad  the  use  of  silver  or 
gold  utensils  in  his  camp,  all  the  bakers  and 
cooks  were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers  or¬ 
dered  to  live,  duiing  the  expedition  they  un¬ 
dertook,  merely  upon  biscuits.  In  his  punish¬ 
ments,  Niger  was  inexorable ;  he  condemned 
ten  of  his  soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  army,  because  they  had  stolen 
and  eaten  a  fowl.  The  sentence  was  heard 
with  groans ;  the  army  interfered ;  and,  when 
Niger  consented  to  diminish  the  punishment, 
for  fear  of  kindling  rebellion,  he  yet  ordered 
the  criminals  to  make  each  a  restoration  of  ten 
fowls  to  the  person  whose  property  they  had 
stolen ;  they  were,  besides,  ordered  not  to 
light  a  fire  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  but  to 
live  upon  cold  aliments,  and  to  drink  nothing 
but  water.  Such  great  qualifications  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  seemed  to  promise  the  restoration  of  an¬ 
cient  discipline  in  the  Roman  armies,  but  the 
death  of  Niger  frustrated  every  hope  of  reform. 
Severus,  who  had  also  been  invented  with  the 
imperial  purple,  marched  against  him;  some 
battles  were  fought,  and  Niger  was,  at  last, 
defeated,  A.  D.  194.  His  iiead  was  cut  off,  and 
fixed  to  a  long  spear,  and  carried  in  triumph, 
through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  reigned 
about  one  year.  Herodian. 

Niger  or  Nigris,  (itis,)  a  river  of  Africa, 
which  rises  in  ^Ethiopia,  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Atlantic,  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  not  yet  satisfactorily  explored  by 
the  moderns.  Plin.  5,  e.  1  &l  8.— Mela,  1,  c. 
4.  1.  3,  c.  10. — Ptol.  4,  c.  6. 

P.  Nigidius  Figulls,  a  celebrated  philo¬ 
sopher  and  astrologer  at  Rome,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age.  He  was  inti¬ 
mate  with  Cicero,  and  gave  him  his  most  un¬ 
biassed  opinions  concerning  the  conspirators 
who  had  leagued  to  destroy  Rome  with  Cati¬ 
line.  He  was  made  praetor,  and  honoured 
with  a  seat  in  the  senate.  In  the  civil  wars  lie 
followed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  for  which  he 
was  banished  by  the  conqueror.  He  died  in 
the  place  of  his  banishment,  47  years  before 
Christ.  Cic.  ad  sum.  4. — Lucan .  1,  v.  639. 

NigrIt/e,  a  people  of  Africa^jwho  dwell  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

Nileus,  a  son  of  Codrus,  who  conducted  a 
colony  of  lonians  to  Asia,  where  he  built  Ephe¬ 
sus,  Miletus,  Priene,  Colophon,  Myus,  Teos, 
Lebedos,  Clazomenae,  &c.  Paus.  7,  c.  2,  &c. 

-A  philosopher  who  had  in  his  possession 
all  the  writings  of  Aristotle. 

Nilus,  a  king  of  Thebes,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  river  which  flows  through  the 
middle  of  Egypt,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  sea.  The  Nile,  anciently  called  ^Egyptus, 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  the 
workl.  Its  sources  were  unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  the  moderns  are  equally  ignorant 
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of  their  situation,  whence  an  impossibility  is 
generally  meant  by  the  proverb  of  Nili  caput 
quierere.  It  flows  through  the  middle  of  Egypt, 
in  a  northern  direction,  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  town  of  Cercasorum,  it  then  divides  itself 
into  several  streams,  and  falls  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  by  seven  mouths.  The  most  eastern 
canal  is  called  the  Pelusian,  and  the  most 
western  is  called  the  Canopic  mouth.  The 
other  canals  are  the  Sebennytican,  that  of 
Sais,  the  Mendesian,  Bolbitinic,  and  Bucolic. 
They  have  all  been  formed  by  nature,  except 
the  two  last,  which  have  been  dug  by  the  la¬ 
bours  of  men.  The  island  which  the  Nile 
forms  by  its  division  into  several  streams  is 
called  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to  tbe  fourth 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  Nile  yearly 
overflows  the  country,  and  it  is  to  those  regular 
inundations  that  the  Egyptians  are  iudebted  for 
the  fertile  produce  of  tlieir  lands.  It  begins  to 
rise  in  the  month  of  May  for  100  successive 
days,  and  then  decreases  gradually  the  same 
number  of  days.  If  it  rises  nohiglier  than  16 
cubits,  a  famine  is  generally  expected,  but  if  it 
exceeds  this  by  many  cubits  it  is  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequences ;  houses  are  over¬ 
turned,  the  cattle  are  drowned,  and  a  great 
number  of  insects  are  produced  from,  the  mud, 
which  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The 
overflowings  of  the  Nile  which  remained  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients,  though  searched  with 
the  greatest  application,  are  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  which  regularly  fall  in  Ethiopia  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  which  rush 
down  like  torrents  upon  the  country,  and  lay  it 
all  under  water.  These  causes,  as  some  peo¬ 
ple  suppose,  were  well  known  to  Homer,  as 
he  seems  to  show  it  by  saying,  that  the  Nile 
flowed  down  from  heaven.  Strab.  17.  Mela, 
1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  9. — Seneca  queest.  Nat.  4. — Lu¬ 
can.  1,  2,  &c. — Claudian.  ep.  de  Nilo. —  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  v,  800.  1.  9,  v.  SI.— Died.  1,  &c.— He- 
rodot.  2. — Lucret.  6,  v.  712. — Ammian.  22. — 

Pans.  10,  c.  32 .—Plin.  5,  c.10. - One  of  the 

Greek  fathers,  who  flourished  A.  D.  440.  His 
works  were  edited  at  Rome,  fol.  2  vols.  1668 
and  1678. 

Ninnius,  a  tribune  who  opposed  Clodius  the 
enemy  of  Cicero. 

Ninias.  Fid.  Ninyas. 

Ninus,  a  son  of  Belus  who  built  a  ciliy  to 
which  he  gave  his  owm  name,  and  founded  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
sovereign,  B.  C.  2059.  He  was  very  warlike, 
and  extended  his  conquests  from  Egypt  to 
the  extremities  of  India  and  Bactriana.  He 
became  enamoured  of  Semiramis  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  officers,  and  he  married  her  after 
her  husband  had  destroyed  himself  through 
fear  of  his  powerful  rival.  Ninus  reigned  52 
years,  and,  at  his  death,  he  left  his  kingdom  to 
the  care  of  his  wife  Semiramis,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son.  The  history  of  Ninus  is  very  ob¬ 
scure  and  even  fabulous  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some.  Ctesias  is  the  principal  his¬ 
torian  from  whom  it  is  derived,  but  little  re¬ 
liance  is  to  be  placed  upon  him,  when  Aristotle 
deems  him  unworthy  to  be  believed.  Ninus 
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after  death  received  divine  honours,  and  be¬ 
came  the  Jupiter  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the 
Hercules  of  the  Chaldeans.  Ctesias.—Diod.  2. 

— Justin .  1,  c.  1  .—Herodot.  2. - A  cele¬ 

brated  city,  the  capital  of  Assyria  budt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  by  Ninus  and  called 
Nineveh  in  Scripture.  It  was,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fifteen  miles  long, 
nine  broad,  and  forty-eight  in  circumference. 

It  wTas  surrounded  by  large  wralls  100  feet  high, 
on  the  top  of  which  three  chariots  could  pass 
together  a-breast,  and  defended  by  1500 
towers,  each  200  feet  high.  Ninus  was  taken 
by  the  united  armies  of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopo- 
lassar  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  606.  Strab.  1. 
Died.  2. — Herodot.  1,  c.  185,  &c.  Paus.  8,  c. 
33. — Lucian. 

Ninyus,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiiamis, 
king  of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  his  mother  who 
had°  voluntarily  abdicated  the  crown.  Some 
suppose,  that  Semiramis  was  put  to  death  by 
her  own  son,  because  she  had  encouraged  him 
to  commit  incest.  The  reign  of  Ninyas  is 
remarkable  for  its  luxury  and  extravagance. 
The  prince  left  the  care  and  the  government 
to  his  favourites  and  ministers,  and  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  pleasure,  riot,  and  debauchery,  and 
never  appeared  in  public.  His  successors 
imitated  the  example  of  his  voluptuousness, 
and  therefore  their  name  is  little  knovsn  till 
the  age  of  Sardanapalus.  Justin.  1,  c.  2. 
Diod.  1,  &c. 

Niobe,  a  daughter  of  Tantalus  king  of 
Lydia  by  Euryanassa  or  Dione.  She  married 
Amphion  the  son  of  Jasus,  by  whom  she  had 
ten  sons  and  ten  daughters  according  to  Hesiod, 
or  two  sons  and  three  daughters  according  to 
Herodotus.  Homer  and  Propertius  say,  that 
she  had  six  daughters  and  as  many  sons,  and 
Ovid,  Apollodorus,  &c.  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  support,  that  she  had  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  sons  were 
Sipylus,  Minytus,  Tantalus,  Agenor,  Plne- 
dimus,  Damasichthon,  and  Ismenus;  and  those 
of  the  daughters  Cleodoxa,  Ethoda*a  or  Thera, 
Astyoche,  Plitliia,  Pelopia  or  Chloris,  Asti- 
cratea,  and  Ogygia.  The  number  of  her 
children  increased  her  pride,  and  she  had  the 
imprudence  not  only  to  prefer  herself  to 
Latona,  who  had  only  two  children,  but  she 
even  insulted  her,  and  ridiculed  the  worship 
which  was  paid  to  her,  observing  that  she  had 
a  better  claim  ro  altars  and  sacrifices  than  the 
mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  This  insolence 
provoked  Latona.  She  intreated  her  children 
to  punish  the  arrogant  Niobe.  Her  prayers 
were  heard,  and  immediately  all  the  sons  of 
Niobe  expired  by  the  darts  of  Apollo,  and  all 
the  daughters  except  Chloris  were  equally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Diana;  and  Niobe,  struck  at  the 
suddenness  of  her  misfortunes,  was  changed 
into  a  stone.  The  carcases  of  N lobe’s  children, 
according  to  Homer,  were  left  unburied  in  the 
plains  for  nine  successive  days,  because  Jupiter 
changed  into  stones  all  such  as  attempted  to 
inter  them.  On  the  tenth  day  they  were- 
honoured  with  a  funeral  bv  the  gods.  Homer.  11. 
24. — JElian,  V.  H.  12,  c.  36. — Apollod.  3,  c.  o. 
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Ovid.  Met.  fab.  5 — tlygih.  fab.  9. —  Horat.  4, 

od.  6.---Propert.  2,  el.  6. - A  daughter  of 

Phoroneus,  king  of  Peloponnesus,  by  Laodice. 
She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son  called  Argus,  who  gave  his  name  to 
Argia  or  Argolis,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus. 
Pans.  2,  c.  22. — Apollod.  2,  c.  1.  1.  3,  c.  8. 

Niph*us,  a  man  killed  by  horses,  &c. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  570. 

Nipiiates,  a  mountain  of  Asia,  which  di¬ 
vides  Armenia  from  Assyria.  The  sources  of 
the  Tigris  were  in  its  neighbourhood.  Virg. 

G.  3,  v.  30. — Strab.  11. — Mela,  1,  c.  15. - A 

river  of  Armenia,  falling  into  the  Tigris.  He¬ 
rat.  2,  od.  9. — Lucan.  3,  v.  245. 

Niphe,  one  of  Diana’s  companions.  Ovid. 
Met.  3,  v.  245. 

Nireus,  a  king  of  Naxos,  son*of  Charops 
and  Aglaia,  celebrated  for  his  beauty.  He 
was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2. — Horat.  2,  od.  20. 

Nisa,  a  town  of  Greece.  Homer.  II.  2. 

- A  country-woman.  Virg,  Eel.  8. - A 

place.  Vid.  Nysa. - A  celebrated  plain  of 

Media,  near  the  Caspian  sea,  famous  for  its 
horses. 

Nisaja,  a  naval  station  on  the  coasts  of 
Megaris.  Sirab.  9. 

Niseia.  Vid.  Nisus. 

Nis/f.e,  a  sea  nymph.  Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  826. 

NisIbis,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  built  by 
a  colony  of  Macedonians  on  the  Tigris,  and 
celebrated  as  being  a  barrier  between  the 
provinces  of  Rome  and  the  Persian  empire 
during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Antiocliia  Mygdonica. 
Joseph.  20,  c.  2. — Strab.  11. — Ammian.  25,  &c. 

Nisus,  a  son  of  Hyrtacus,  born  on  mount 
Ida  near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with 
ASneas,  and  signalized  himself  by  his  valour 
against  the  Rutulians.  He  was  joined  in  the 
closest  friendship  with  Euryalus,  a  young 
Trojan,  and  with  him  he  entered  in  the  dead  of 
night  the  enemy’s  camp.  As  they  were  re¬ 
turning  victorious,  after  much  bloodshed,  they 
were  perceived  by  the  Rutulians ;  who  at¬ 
tacked  Euryalus.  Nisus  in  endeavouring  to 
rescue  his  friend  from  the  enemy’s  darts, 
perished  himself  with  him,  and  their  heads 
were  cut  off  and  fixed  on  a  spear,  and  carried 
in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Their  death  was 
greatly  lamented  by  all  the  Trojans,  and  their 
great  friendship,  like  that  of  a  Pylades  and 
an  Orestes,  or  of  a  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  is 
become  proverbial.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  176,  See. 

- A  king  of  Dulicliium,  remarkable  for  his 

probity  and  virtue.  Homer.  Od.  18. - A  king 

of  Megara,  son  of  Mars,  or  more  probably  of 
Pandion.  He  inherited  his  father’s  kingdom 
with  his  brothers,  and  received  as  his  portion 
the  country  of  Megaris.  The  peace  of  the 
brothers  was  interrupted  by  the  hostilities  of 
Minos,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
son  Androgeus,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Athenians.  Megara  was  besieged,  and 
Attica  laid  waste.  The  fate  of  Nisus  de¬ 
pended  totally  upon  a  yellow  lock,  which,  as 
long  as  it  continued  on  his  head,  according  to 
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the  words  of  an  oracle,  promised  him  life, 
and  success  to  his  affairs.  His  daughter 
Scylla  (often  called  Niseia  Virgo,)  saw  from  the 
walls  of  Megara  the  royal  besieger,  and  she 
became  desperately  enamoured  of  him.  To 
obtain  a  more  immediate  interview  with  this 
object  of  her  passion,  she  stole  away  the  fatal 
hair  from  her  father’s  head  as  he  was  asleep  ; 
the  town  was  immediately  taken,  but  Minos 
disregarded  the  services  of  Scylla,  and  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea.  The  gods  changed 
her  into  a  lark,  and  Nisus  assumed  the  nature 
of  the  hawk,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  gave 
himself  death,  not  to  fall  into  the  enemy’s 
hands.  These  two  birds  have  continually  been 
at  variance  with  each  other,  and  Scylla,  by  her 
apprehensions  at  the  sight  of  her  father,  seems 
to  suffer  the  punishment  which  her  perfidy 
deserved.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. — Puns.  1,  c.  19. — 
Strab.  9. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  6,  See. —  Virg.  G. 
1,  v.  404,  Sec. 

NisYros,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  at 
the  west  of  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  originally  joined  to  the  island 
of  Cos,  according  to  Pliny,  and  it  bore  the 
name  of  Porphyris.  Neptune  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  separated  them  with  a  blow  of 
his  trident,  was  worshipped  there,  and  called 
Nisyreus.  Apollod.  1,  c.  6. — Strab.  10. 

NitEtis,  a  daughter  of  Apries,  king  of 
Egypt,  Sec.  Polyctn.  8. 

NitOcris,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Babylon, 
who  built  a  bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  middle  of  that  city,  and  dug  a  number  of 
reservoirs  for  the  superfluous  waters  of  that 
river.  She  ordered  herself  to  be  buried  over 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  placed  an 
inscription  on  her  tomb,  which  signified  that 
her  successors  would  find  great  treasures  with¬ 
in,  if  ever  they  were  in  need  of  money,  but 
that  their  labours  would  be  but  ill  repaid  if 
ever  they  ventured  to  open  it  without  necessity. 
Cyrus  opened  it  through  curiosity,  and  was 
struck  to  find  within  these  words.  If  thy 
avarice  had  not  been  insatiable,  thou  never  wonldst 
have  violated  the  monuments  of  the  deud.  Herodot . 

1,  c.  185. - A  queen  of  Egypt  who  built  a 

third  pyramid. 

Nitria,  a  country  of  Egypt  with  two  towns 
of  the  same  name,  above  Memphis. 

Nivaria,  an  island  in  the  west  of  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  Teneiiff,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
Plin.  6,  c.  32. 

No  as,  a  river  of  Thrace  falling  into  the 
Ister.  Herodot.  4,  c.  46. 

Nocmon,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 
JEn.  9,  v.  767. 

NoctilUca,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  on  mount  Palentine. 
Varro  de  L.  L.  4. — Horat.  4,  od.  6. 

No  la,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Punic 
war  It  was  founded  by  a  Tuscan,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  by  an  Euboean  colony.  It  is 
said  that  Virgil  introduced  the  name  of  Nola 
in  his  Georgies  ;  but  that  when  he  was  refused 
a  glass  of  water  by  the  inhabitants  as  he  passed 
through  the  city,  he  totally  blotted  it  out  of  his 
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poem,  and  substituted  the  word  ora,  in  the  i 
225th  line  of  the  Second  book  of  his  Georgies. 
Nola  was  besieged  by  Annibal,  and  bravely  de¬ 
fended  by  Marcellus.  Augustus  died  there  on 
his  return  from  Neapolis  to  Home.  Bells  were 
first  invented  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  from  which  reason  they  have  been 
called  Notic  or  CampaniB  in  Latin.  Paterc.  1, 
c.  7. — Suet,  in  Aug. — Sil.  12,  v.  161. — A.  Gel- 
tins,  7 ,  c.  20. 

Noma:,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Died.  11. — Sil. 
14,  v.  266. 

Nomentanus,  an  epithet  applied  to  L. 
Cassius  as  a  native  of  Normentum.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Horace  as  a  mixture  of  luxury 
and  dissipation.  Herat.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  102,  &; 
alibi . 

Nomades,  a  name  given  to  all  those  un¬ 
civilized  people  who  had  no  fixed  habitation, 
and  who  continually  changed  the  place  of 
their  residence,  to  go  in  quest  of  fresh  pasture, 
for  the  numerous  cattle  which  they  tended. 
There  were  Nomades  in  Scythia,  India,  Arabia, 
and  Africa.  Those  of  Africa  were  afterwards 
called  Numidians,  by  a  small  change  of  the 
letters  which  composed  their  name.  Heivdot. 
1,  c.  15.  1.  4,  c.  187. — Strab.  7.  Mela,  2,  c. 
1.  1.  3,  c.  4. —  Virg<  G.  3,  v.  343. — Paus.  8, 
c.  43. 

Nomentum,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy. 
The  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,  gave  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenates  battle  there  A.  U.C. 
312,  and  totally  defeated  them.  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  v.  905. — Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  773. 

Nomii,  mountains  of  Arcadia. 

Nomius,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo,  because 
he  fed  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus  in  Thessaly. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  23. 

Nonacris,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  a  wife  of  Lycaon.  There 
was  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Evan der  is  sometimes  called  Nona- 
erius  heros,  as  being  an  Arcadian  by  birth,  and 
Atalanta  Nonacria,  as  being  a  native  of  the 
place.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  97.  Met.  8,  fab.  10. 
—  Paus.  8,  c.  17,  &c. 

Nonius,  a  Roman  soldier,  imprisoned  fo 
paying  respect  to  Galba’s  statues,  &c.  Tacit . 

Hist.  1,  c.  56. - A  Roman  who  exhorted  his 

countrymen  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
and  the  flight  of  Pompey,  by  observing  that 
eight  standards  ( uquitie )  still  remained  in  the 
camp,  to  which  Cicero  answered,  Recte ,  si 
nobis  cum  graculis  belium  esset . 

Nonnius  Marcellos,  a  grammarian, whose 
treatise  de  varia  significatione  verborutn  was  edited 
by  Mercer,  8vo.  Paris,  1614.  His  paraphrase  on 
John  was  edited  by  Heiusius,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1627. 

Nopia,  or  Cnopia,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where 
Amphiaraus  had  a  temple. 

Nora,  a  place  of  Asia,  where  Eumenes  re¬ 
tired  for  some  time,  See. 

Norax,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Eurythma, 
who  led  a  colony  of  Iberians  into  Sardinia. 
Paus.  10,  c.  17. 

Norua,  a  town  of  the  Yolsoi.  Liv.  2, 
c.  34. 


C.  Noruanus,  a  young  and  ambitious  Ro¬ 
man  who  opposed  Sylla,  and  joined  his  interest 
to  that  of  young  Marius.  In  his  consulship  he 
marched  against  Sylla,  by  whom  he  was  de¬ 
feated,  &c.  Pint. - A  friend  and  general  of 

Augustus  employed  in  Macedonia  against  the 
republicans.  He  was  defeated  by  Brutus 
See. 

NorIcum,  a  country  of  ancient  Illyricum, 
which  now  forms  a  part  of  modern  Bavariu 
and  Austria .  It  extended  between  the  Danube 
and  part  of  the  Alps  and  Vindelicia.  Its 
savage  inhabitants  who  were  once  governed  by 
kings,  made  many  incursions  upon  the  Romans, 
and  were  at  last  conquered  under  liberius 
and  the  country  became  a  dependent  province 
In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  Noricum  was  di 
vided  into  two  parts,  Ripense  and  Mediterra 
nean .  The  iron  that  was  drawn  from  N  oric  urn 
was  esteemed  excellent,  and  thence  Noricus 
ensis  to  express  the  goodness  of  a  sword. 
Dionys.  Pei'ieg. — Strab.  4. — Plin.  34,  c.  14. 
— Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  5. —  Hoi  at.  1,  od.  16, 
v.  9. 

Northippus,  a  Greek  tragic  poet. 

Nortia,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  o 
Fortune  among  the  Etrurians.  Liv.  7,  c.  3. 

Notiius,  a  son  of  Deucalion. - A  sur 

name  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  from  hi 
illegitimacy. 

Non  us,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  book  d 
omnium  morborum  curatione  was  edited  in  12mo 
Argent.  1568. 

Notium,  a  town  of  vEolia  near  the  Cayster 
It  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon 
who  left  their  ancient  habitations  becaus 
Notium  was  more  conveniently  situated  in 
being  on  the  sea  shore. 

Notus,  the  south  wind,  called  also  Auster 

Nova;,  (Tabern®),  the  new  shops  built  in 
the  forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the 
shields  of  the  Cimbri.  Cic.  Orat.  2,  c.  66. 

- The  Veteres  tabemae  wrere  adorned  with 

those  of  the  Samnites.  Liv.  9,  c.  40. 

Novaria,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
Novara  in  Milan.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  70. 

Novatus,  a  man  who  severely  attacked  the 
character  of  Augustus,  under  a  fictitious  name. 
The  emperor  discovered  him,  and  only  fined 
him  a  small  sum  of  money. 

Novesium,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west 
of  the  Rhine,  now  called  Nuys,  near  Cologne. 
Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  26,  &c. 

NoviodUnum,  a  town  of  the/Edui  in  Gaul,  ta¬ 
ken  by  J.  Caesar.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Ligeris,  and  now  called  Noyon,  or  as  others  sup¬ 
pose,  Nevers.  Ctes.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  12.' 

Noviomagus  or  Neomagus,  a  town  of  Gaul, 

now  .Nineiix  in  Normandy. - Another  called 

also  Nemetes,  now  Spire .■ Another  in  Bata¬ 
via,  now  Nimeguen,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Waal. 

Novium,  a  towm  of  Spain,  now  Noya. 
Novum  Comum,  a  town  of  Insubria,  on  the 
lake  Larinus,  of  w'hich  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Novocomenses.  Cic.  ad  Div.  13,  c.  55. 

Nonnus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  5th  century, 
known  by  his  Hionysiaca,  a  wonderful  collection 
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of  heathen  mythology  and  erudition,  edited  4to. 
Antwerp,  1569.  His  paraphrase  on  John  was 
edited  by  Heinsius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1627. 

Mox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  among 
the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her 
union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  she  gave  birth 
to  the  Day  and  the  Light.  She  was  also  the 
mother  of  the  Parcee,  Hesperides,  Dreams,  of 
Discord,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  &c.  She  is 
called  by  some  of  the  poets  the  mother  of  all 
things,  of  gods  as  well  as  of  men,  therefore  she 
was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity  by  the 
ancients.  She  had  a  famous  statue  in  Diana’s 
temple  at  Ephesus.  It  was  usual  to  offer  her 
a  black  sheep,  as  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
furies.  The  cock  was  also  offered  to  her,  as  that 
bird  proclaims  the  approach  of  day,  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  She  is  represented  as 
mounted  on  a  chariot  and  covered  with  a  veil 
bespangled  with  stars.  The  constellations  gene¬ 
rally  went  before  her  as  her  constant  messengers. 
Sometimes  she  is  &een  holding  two  children  un¬ 
der  her  arms,  one  of  which  is  black,  representing 
death  or  rather  night ;  and  the  other  white,  re¬ 
presenting  sleep  or  day.  Some  of  the  moderns 
have  described  her  as  a  weman  veiled  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  crowned  with  poppies,  and  carried  on  a 
chariot  drawn  by  owls  and  bats.  Virg .  2En.  6,  v. 
950. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  455. — Paus.  10,  c.  38. — 
Hesiod.  Theos:. 

Nuceria,  a  town  of  Campania  taken  by 
Anuibal.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Augustus.  Lucan.  2,  v.  472. — Liv.  27,  c.  3. 
- A  town  of  Umbria. 

Nuithones,  a  people  of  Germany,  possessing 
the  country  now  called  Mecklenburgh  and  Pome¬ 
rania.  Tacit.  G.  40. 

Numa  Marcius,  a  man  made  governor  of 
Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius. 

NuMAPoMPiLius,a  celebrated  philosopher 
of  Cures.  He  married  Tatia  the  daughter  of 
Tatius  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  and  at  her 
death  he  retired  into  the  country  to  devote  him  • 
self  more  freely  to  literary  pursuits.  At  the 
death  of  Romulus,  the  Romans  fixed  upon  him 
to  be  their  new  king,  and  two  senators  were 
sent  to  acquaint  him  with  the  decisions  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  people.  Numa  refused  their 
offers,  and  it  was  not  but  at  the  repeated  soli¬ 
citations  and  prayers  of  his  friends,  that  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  royalty.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  was  popular,  and  he  dis¬ 
missed  the  300  body  guards  which  his  prede¬ 
cessor  had  kept  around  his  person,  observing 
that  he  did  not  distrust  a  people  who  had  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  reign  over  them.  He  was  not, 
like  Romulus,  fond  of  war  and  military  expe¬ 
ditions  ;  but  he  applied  himself  to  tame  the  fe¬ 
rocity  of  his  subjects,  to  inculcate  in  their 
minds  a  reverence  for  the  deity,  and  to  quell 
their  dissensions  by  dividing  all  the  citizens 
into  different  classes.  He  established  different 
orders  of  priests,  and  taught  the  Romans  not 
to  worship  the  deity  by  images  ;  and  from  his 
example  no  graven  or  painted  statutes  appeared 
in  the  temples  or  sanctuaries  of  Rome  for  up¬ 
wards  of  160  years.  He  encouraged  the  report 
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which  was  spread  of  his  paying  regular  visits  to 
the  nymph  Egeria,  and  made  use  ef  her  name 
to  give  sanction  to  the  laws  and  institutions 
which  he  had  introduced.  He  established  the 
college  of  the  vestals,  and  told  the  Romans  that 
the  safety  of  the  empire  depended  on  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  sacred  ancyle  or  shield,  which, 
as  was  generally  believed,  had  dropped  down 
from  heaven.  He  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus, 
which,  during  his  whole  reign,  remained  shut, 
as  a  mark  of  peace  and  tranquillity  at  Rome. 
Numa  died  after  a  reign  of  43  years,  in  which 
he  had  given  every  possible  encouragement  to 
the  useful  arts,  and  in  which  he  had  cultivated 
peace,  B.C.  672.  Not  only  the  Romans,  bu‘ 
also  the  neighbouring  nations  were  eager  to  pay 
their  last  offices  to  a  monarch  whom  they  re¬ 
vered  for  his  abilities,  moderation,  and  huma¬ 
nity.  He  forbad  his  body  to  be  burnt  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Romans  ;  but  he  ordered 
it  to  be  buried  near  mount  Janiculum,  with 
many  of  the  books  which  he  had  written.  These 
books  were  accidentally  found  by  one  of  the 
Romans  about  400  years  after  his  death,  and  as 
they  contained  nothing  new  or  interesting,  but 
merely  the  reasons  why  he  had  made  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  worship  and  in  the  religion 
of  the  Romans,  they  were  burnt  by  order  of  the 
senate.  He  left  behind  one  daughter  called 
Pompilia,  who  married  Numa  Marcius,  and  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth 
king  of  Rome.  Some  say  that  he  had  also  four 
sons,  but  this  opinion  is  ill  founded.  Plut.  in 
vita. —  Varro. — Liv.  1. —  P/m.  13  &  14,  & c. — 
Flor.  1,  c.  2. —  Virg.  JEn.  6  &  9. — Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  3,  c.  2  &  17. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  2. — Dionys. 

Hal.  2,  c.  59* — Ovid.  Fast.  3,  &c. - One  of  the 

Rutulian  chiefs  killed  in  the  night  by  Nisus  and 
Euryalus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  454. 

NumAna,  a  town  of  Picenum  in  Italy.  Mela, 
2,  c.  4. 

Numantia,  a  town  of  Spain  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Durius,  celebrated  for  the  long  war 
which  it  maintained  against  the  Romans.  The 
inhabitants  obtained  some  advantages  over  the 
Roman  forces  till  Scipio  Africanus  was  em¬ 
powered  to  finish  the  war,  and  to  see  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Numantia.  He  began  the  siege 
with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  was  bravely 
opposed  by  the  besieged,  wdio  were  no  more 
than  4000  men  able  to  bear  arms  •  both  armies 
behaved  with  uncommon  valour,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Numantines  was  soon  changed 
into  despair  and  fury.  Their  provisions  began 
to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  their 
horses,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  their  dead 
companions,  and  at  last  were  necessitated  to 
draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another.  The 
melancholy  situation  of  their  affairs  obliged  some 
to  surrender  to  the  Roman  general.  Scipio  de¬ 
manded  them  to  deliver  themselves  up  on  the 
morrow  ;  they  refused,  and  when  a  longer  time 
had  been  granted  to  their  petitions,  they  retired 
and  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  all  destroyed 
themselves,  B.  C.  133,  so  that  not  even  one  re¬ 
mained  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
Some  historians,  however,  deny  that,  and  sup- 
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port  that  a  number  of  Numantines  delivered 
themselves  into  Scipio’s  hands,  and  that  50  of 
them  were  drawn  in  triumph  at  Rome,  and  the 
rest  sold  as  slaves.  The  fall  of  Numantia  was 
more  glorious  than  that  of  Carthage  or  Corinth, 
though  inferior  to  them.  The  conqueror  ob¬ 
tained  the  surname  of  Numanticus.  Flor.  2. 
c.  88. — Appian.  Ibe>\ — Paterc.  2,  c.  3. — Cic.  1, 
Off—Strab.  3.— Mela,  2,  c.  6.— Pint. 

NumantIna,  a  woman  accused  under  Tibe¬ 
rius  of  making  her  husband  insar  e  by  enchant¬ 
ments,  &c.  d'acit.  4,  c.  22. 

Nu  mAnus  UemUlus,  a  Ru.uliau  who  ac¬ 
cused  the  Trojans  of  effeminacy.  He  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  younger  sister  of  Turnus,  and  was 
killed  by  Ascauius  during  the  Rutulian  war. 
Virg.  PEn.  2,  v.  592,  &c. 

NumEnes,  a  follower  of  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Pythagoras,  bom  at  hpamea  in  Syria. 
He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus. 

Numenia,  or  Neomenia,  a  festival  observed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar 
month,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  especially 
of  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  who  is  justly  deemed 
the  author  of  light,  and  of  whatever  distinction  j 
is  made  in  the  months,  seasons,  days,  and  J 
nights.  It  wras  observed  with  games  and  pub¬ 
lic  entertainments  which  were  provided  at  the 
expense  of  rich  citizens,  and  which  were  always 
frequented  by  the  poor.  Solemn  prayers  were 
offered  at  Athens  during  the  solemnity  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  republic.  1  he  demigods  as 
well  as  the  heroes  of  the  ancients,  were  ho¬ 
noured  and  invoked  in  the  festival. 

Numenius,  a  philosopher  wrlio  supposed  that 
Chaos  from  which  the  world  was  created  was 
animated  by  an  evil  and  maleficent  soul.  He 
lived  in  the  second  century. 

NumentAna  VIA,  a  road  at  Rome  which  led 
to  mount  Sacer  through  the  gate  Viminalis- 
Liv.  3,  c.  52. 

Numeria,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  numbers.  Aiig.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  11. 

NumeriAnus,  M.  Aurelius,  a  son  of  theem* 
peror  Carus.  He  accompanied  his  father  into 
the  east  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  at  his 
death  he  succeeded  him  with  his  brother  Can- 
nus,  B.  C.  282.  His  reign  was  short.  Eight 
months  after  his  father’s  death,  he  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  his  litter  by  his  father-in-law,  Arrius 
Aper,  who  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition. 
The  murderer  who  hoped  to  ascend  the  vacant 
throne,  continued  to  follow  the  litter  as  if  the 
emperor  was  alive,  till  he  found  a  proper  op¬ 
portunity  to  declare  his  sentiments.  llie  stench 
of  his  body  soon  discovered  his  perfidy,  and  he 
was  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Nu- 
merianus  has  been  admired  for  his  learning  as 
well  as  his  moderation.  He  was  naturally  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  in  poetry  he  was  inferior 
to  no  writer  of  his  age. - A  friend  of  the  em¬ 

peror  Severus. 

Numerius,  a  man  who  favoured  the  escape 

of  Marius  to  Africa,  &c. - A  friend  of  Pom- 

pey,  taken  by  J.  Ctesar’s  adherents,  &c.  Plin. 

Numicia  via,  one  of  the  great  Roman  roads 
which  led  from  the  capital  to  the  town  of  Brun¬ 
ei  usiuin. 


NGmIcus,  a  small  river  of  Latium  near  La 
vinium,  where  the  dead  body  of  ^Eneafl  was 
found,  and  where  Anno,  Dido’s  sister,  drowned 
herself.  Virg.  JEn.  7 ,  v.  150,  &c. — Sil.  1,359. 
—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  358,  &c.  Fast.  3,  v.  643. 

- A  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  he  addressed 

1  ep.  6. 

NumIda,  a  surname  given  by  Horace,  1  od. 
36,  to  one  of  the  generals  of  Augustus,  from  his 
conquests  in  Numidia.  Some  suppose  that  it 
is  Pomponius,  others  Plotius. 

NumIdia,  an  inland  country  of  Africa,  which 
now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  Bildul- 
gerid.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  south  by  Gaetulia,  west  by 
Mauritania,  and  east  by  a  part  of  Libya,  which 
was  called  Africa  Propria.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Nomades,  and  afterwards  Nomidaj.  It 
was  the  kingdom  of  Masinissa,  who  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  third  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the 
offence  he  had  received  from  the  Carthaginians. 
Jugurtha  reigned  there,  as  also  Juba  the  father 
and  son.  It  was  conquered,  and  became  a  Ro¬ 
man  province,  of  which  Sallust  was  the  first 
governor.  The  Numidians  were  excellent  war¬ 
riors,  and  in  their  expeditions  they  always  en¬ 
deavoured  to  engage  with  the  enemy  in  the 
night  time.  They  rode  without  saddles  or  bri¬ 
dles,  whence  they  have  been  called  infrsni. 
They  h*d  their  wives  in  common  as  the  rest  of 
the  barbarian  nations  of  antiquity.  Sallust,  in 
Jug.  — Flor.  2,  c.  15. — Strab.  2  &  IT. — Mela,  1, 
c.  4,  Ac. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  754. 

Numidius,  a  governor  of  Syria  under  Clau¬ 
dius.  Tacit.  Ann.  12. 

Numistro,  a  town  of  the  Brutii  in  Italy. 
Liv.  45,  c.  17. 

NumItor,  a  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  who 
iuheritt  d  his  father’s  kingdom  with  his  brother 
Amulius,  and  began  to  reign  conjointly  with 
him.  Amulius  was  too  avaricious  to  bear  a  col¬ 
league  on  the  throne  :  he  expelled  his  brother, 
and  that  he  might  more  safely  secure  himself, 
he  put  to  death  his  son  Lausus,  and  consecrated 
the  daughter  Ilia  to  the  service  of  the  goddess 
Vesta,  which  demanded  perpetual  celibacy. 
These  great  precautions  were  rendered  abortive. 
Ilia  became  pregnant,  and  though  the  two  chil¬ 
dren  whom  she  brought  forth  were  exposed  in 
the  river  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  their  life  was 
preserved,  and  Numitor  was  restored  to  hia 
throne  by  his  grandsons,  and  the  tyrannical 
usurper  was  put  to  death.  Oionys.  Hal.  Liv.  1. 
c.  3. — Pint,  in  Romul. — Ovid.  Past.  4,  v.  55,  &c. 

_  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  768. - A  son  of  Phorcus 

who  fought  with  Turnus  against  iEneas.  Virg. 

JEn.  10,  v.  342. - A  rich  and  dissolute  Roman 

in  the  age  of  Juvenal  7,  v.  74.  ^ 

NumitORIUS,  a  Roman  who  defended  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  whom  Appius  wished  to  offer  violence. 
He  was  made  military  tribune. 

Numonius.  Vid.  Vala. 

NuNCORBUS,ason  of  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  made  an  obelisk,  some  ages  after  brought 

to  Rome.  Plin.  36,  c.  11.- - He  h  called 

P heron  by  Herodotus. 

Nun  din  a,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans  in - 
,  yoked  when  they  named  their  children.  1  hio 
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happened  the  ninth  day  of  their  birth,  whence 
the  name  of  the  goddess,  Nona  dies. 

Nundinje.  Vid.  Ferias. 

Nursje,  a  town  of  Italy.  Virg.Mn.  7,  v.  744. 
Nurscia,  a  goddess  who  patronized  the  Etru¬ 
rians.  Juv.  10,  v.  74. 

Nursia,  a  town  of  Picenum,  whose  inha¬ 
bitants  are  called  Nursini.  Virg.  /En.  7,  v.  716. 
Martial ,  13,  ep.  20. 

Nutria,  a  town  of  Illyricum.  Polyb.  2. 
Nycteis,  a  daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  was 
mother  ofLabdacus. — A  patronymic  of  Antiope 
the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  mother  of  Amphion 
and  Zethus  by  Jupiter,  who  had  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  satyr*to  enjoy  her  company.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  v.  110. 

Nyctelius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Paus.  1, 
c.  40. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  15. 

Nycteus,  a  son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonia. - 

A  son  of  Chthonius. - A  son  of  Neptune  by 

Celene,  daughter  of  Atlas,  king  of  Lesbos,  or 
of  Thebes  according  to  the  more  received  opi¬ 
nion.  He  married  a  nymph  of  Crete  called 
Polyxo  or  Amal tinea,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters  Nyctimene  and  Antiope.  The  first  of 
these  disgraced  herself  by  her  criminal  amours 
with  her  father,  into  whose  bed  she  introduced 
herself  by  means  of  her  nurse.  When  the  father 
knew  the  incest  he  had  committed,  he  attempted 
to  stab  his  daughter,  who  was  immediately 
changed  by  Minerva  into  an  owl.  Nycteus 
made  war  against  Epopeus,  who  had  carried 
away  Antiope,  and  died  of  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  in  an  engagement,  leaving  his 
kingdom  to  his  brother  Lycus,  whom  he  en¬ 
treated  to  continue  the  war,  and  punish  Antiope 
for  her  immodest  conduct.  [Fid.  Antiope.]  P aus. 
2,  c.  6. — Hygin.fab.  157  &  204. — Ovid.  Met.  2, 
v.  590,  &c.  1.  6,  v.  110,  &c. 

Nyctimene,  a  daughter  of  Nycteus.  Vid. 
Nycteus. 

Nyctimus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,kingof  Arcadia. 
He  died  without  issue,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his 
nephewArcas,  the  son  of  Callisto.  Paus.  8,  c.  4. 

Nymbjeum,  a  lake  of  Peloponnesus  in  Laco¬ 
nia.  Id.  3,  v.  23. 

Nymph.*:,  certain  female  deities  among  the 
ancients.  They  were  generally  divided  into  two 
classes,  nymphs  of  the  land  and  nymphs  of  the 
sea.  Of  the  nymphs  of  the  earth,  some  pre¬ 
sided  over  woods  and  were  called  Dryades  and 
Hamadryades ;  others  presided  over  mountains, 
and  were  called  Oreades  ;  some  presided  over 
hills  and  dales,  and  were  called  Napasa,  &c. 
Of  the  sea  nymphs  some  were  called  Naiades, 
Potamides,  &c.  These  presided  not  only  over 
the  sea,  but  also  rivers,  fountains,  streams,  and 
lakes.  The  nymphs  fixed  their  residence  not 
only  in  the  sea,  but  also  on  mountains,  rocks,  in 
woods  or  caverns,  and  ther  grottos  were  beau¬ 
tified  bv  evergreens  and  delightfnl  and  romantic 
scenes.  The  nymphs  were  immortal  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some  mythologists  ;  others  sup¬ 
posed  that,  like  men,  they  were  subject  to  mor¬ 
tality,  though  their  life  was  of  long  duration. 
They  lived  for  several  thousand  years  according1 
to  Hesiod  ;  or,  as  Plutarch  seems  obscurely  to 
intimate,  thpy  lived  about  920  years.  The 
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number  of  the  nymphs  is  not  precieely  known. 
There  were  above  3000,  according  to  Hesiod, 
whose  power  was  extended  over  the  different 
places  of  the  earth,  and  the  various  functions 
and  occupations  of  mankind.  They  were  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  ancients,  though  not  with  so 
much  solemnity  as  the  superior  deities.  They 
had  no  temples  raised  to  their  honour,  and  the 
only  offerings  they  received  were  milk,  honey, 
oil,  and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat.  They 
were  generally  represented  as  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful  virgins,  veiled  up  to  the  middle,  and  some¬ 
times  held  a  vase,  from  which  they  seemed  to 
pour  water.  Sometimes  they  had  grass,  leaves, 
and  shells,  instead  of  vases.  It  was  deemed  un- 
ortunate  to  see  them  naked,  and  such  sight  was 
generally  attended  by  an  immediate  delirium, 
to  which  Propertius  seems  to  allude  in  this 
verse,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world  : 

Necfuerat  nudas  puna  videre  De<is. 

The  nymphs  were  generally  distinguished  by 
an  epithet  which  denoted  the  place  of  their  re¬ 
sidence  ;  thus  the  nymphs  of  Sicily  were  called 
Sicelides ;  those  of  Corycus,  Corycides,  &c. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  320.  1.  5,  v.  412.  1.  9,  v.  651, 
&c.  Fast.  3,  v.  769.— Paus.  10,  c.  3 .—Plut.  d« 
Orac.  def. — Orpheus  Arg. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Pro- 
pert.  3,  el.  12. — Homer.  Od.  14. 

Nymph.kum,  a  port  of  Macedonia.  Cas.  bell. 

civ. - A  promontory  of  Epirus  on  the  Ionian 

sea. - A  place  near  the  walls  of  Apollonia, 

sacred  to  the  nymphs,  where  Apollo  had  also  an 
oracle.  The  place  was  also  celebrated  for  the 
continual  flames  of  fire  which  seemed  to  rise  at 
a  distance  from  the  plains.  It  was  there  that 
a  sleeping  satyr  was  once  caught  and  brought 
to  Sylla  as  he  returned  from  the  Mitlrridatic  war. 
This  monster  had  the  same  features  as  the  poets 
ascribe  to  the  satyr.  He  was  interrogated  by 
Sylla,  and  by  his  interpreters,  but  his  articula¬ 
tions  were  unintelligible,  and  the  Roman  spurned 
from  him  a  creature  which  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  beast,  more  than  that  of  a 
man.  Plut.  in  Sylla. — Dio.  41. — Plin.  5.  Strab. 

7. - A  city  of  Taurica  Chersonesus. - The 

building  at  Rome  where  the  nymphs  were  wor¬ 
shipped  bore  also  this  name,  being  adorned  with 
the  statues  and  with  fountains  and  water-falls 
which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
coolness. 

Nymphjeus,  a  man  who  went  into  Caria  at 
the  head  of  a  colony,  &cc.  Polyan.  8. 

Nymphidius,  a  favourite  of  Nero,  wrho  said 
that  he  was  descended  from  Caligula.  He  was 
raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  soon  after 
disputed  the  empire  with  Galba.  He  was  slaiu 
by  the  soldiers,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 

Nympiiis,  a  native  of  Heraclea,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Alexander’s  life  and  actions,  di¬ 
vided  iuto  24  books.  JElian.  7 ,  de  Anim. 

NymphodOrus,  a  writer  of  Amphipolis. — 
A  Syracusan  who  wrote  an  history  of  Sicily. 

Nympholeptes,  or  N  ymphomanes,  possessed 
by  the  nymphs.  This  name  was  given  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  mount  Cithaeron,  who  believed  that 
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they  were  inspired  by  the  nymphs.  Plut.  in 
Arist. 

Nymphon,  21  native  of  Colophon,  See. 

Nypshts,  a  general  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant 
who  took  Syracuse,  and  put  all  the.  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.  Diod.  16. 

Nysa,  or  Nyssa,  a  town  of  ^Ethiopia,  at  the 
south  of  Egypt,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  This  city,  with  another  of  the  same  name 
in  India,  was  sacred  to  the  god  Bacchus,  who 
was  educated  there  by  the  nymphs  of  the  place, 
and  who  received  the  name  of  Dionysius,  which 
seems  to  be  compounded  of  Aiot,'  &  Nv<rct,  the 
name  of  his  father,  and  that  of  the  place  of  his 
education.  The  god  made  this  place  the  seat 
of  his  empire  and  the  capital  of  the  conquered 
nations  of  the  east*  Diog .  3  6c  4. — Mela,  3,  c.  7. 
— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  13,  &c. — Ital.7,  v.  198. 
Curt.  8,  c.  10. — Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  805.— According 
to  some  geographers  there  were  no  less  than  ten 


places  of  the  name  of  Nysa.  One  of  these  was 
or.  the  coast  of  Euboea,  famous  for  its  vines, 
which  grew  in  such  an  uncommon  manner,  that 
if  a  twig  was  planted  in  the  ground  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  it  immediately  produced  grapes,  which 

were  full  ripe  in  the  evening. - A  city  of 

Thrace. _ Another  seated  on  the  top  of 

mount  Paruassus,  and  sacred  to  Bacchus,  Juv 
7,  v.  63. 

Nys®us,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  he 
was  worshipped  at  Nysa. - -A  son  of  Diony¬ 

sius  of  Syracuse.  C.  Nep.  in  Dion 

Nysas,  a  river  of  Africa,  rising  in  ^Ethiopia. 

Nysi®  port®,  a  small  island  of  Africa. 

Nysiades,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of 
Nysa,  to  whose  care  Jupiter  entrusted  the 
education  of  his  son  Bacchus.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v. 
314,  &c. 

NysIros,  an  island.  Vid.  Nisyros. 

Nyssa,  a  sister  of  Mithridates  the  Great.  Plut. 
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OARUS,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  falling  into 
the  Palus  Moeotis.  Hen  dot.  4. 

Oarses,  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Memnon. 

Oasis,  a  town  about  the  middle  of  Libya, 
at  the  distance  of  Aeven  days  journey  from 
Thebes  in  Egypt.  There  were  two  other  cities 
of  that  name  very  little  known.  Herodot.  3, 

c.  26.  .  . 

Oaxes,  a  river  of  Crete  which  received  its 
name  from  Oaxus,  the  son  of  Apollo.  Virg.  Eel. 
1,  v.  66. 

Oaxus,  a  town  of  Crete,  where  Etearchus 

reigned,  who  founded  Cyrene. - A  son  of 

Apollo  and  the  nymph  Anchiale. 

Obultronius,  a  qurestor  put  to  death  by 
Galba’s  orders,  &c.  Tacit. 

Ocalea  or  Ocaeia,  a  town  of  Boeotia.  Ho - 

mer.  II.  2. - A  daughter  of  Mantineus,  who 

married  Abas,  son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnes- 
tra  by  whom  she  had  Acrisius  and  Prcetus. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  2. 

Oc ei a,  a  woman  who  presided  over  the  sa¬ 
cred  rites  of  Vesta  for  57  years  with  the  greatest 
sanctity.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  the  daughter  of  Domitius  succeeded  her. 
Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  86. 

Oceanides  and  OceanItIdes,  sea  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  whom  they  received 
their  name,  and  of  the  goddess  Thetys.  They 
were  3000  according  to  Apollodorus.  Hesiod 
speaks  of  the  eldest  of  them,  and  reckons  41. 
Hygin^8  mentions  16.  1  he  Oceanides,  as  the 
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rest  oi  the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with 
libations  and  sacrifices.  The  Argonauts  before 
they  proceeded  to  their  expedition,  made  an 
offering  of  flour,  honey,  and  oil,  on  the  sea 
shore,  to  all  the  deities  of  the  sea,  and  sacrificed 
bulls  to  them,  and  entreated  their  protection. 
When  the  sacrifice  was  made  on  the  sea  shore, 
the  blood  of  the  victim  was  received  in  a  ves¬ 
sel,  but  when  it  was  in  open  sea,  the  blood  was 
permitted  to  run  down  into  the  waters.  W  hen 
the  sea  was  calm,  the  sailors  generally  offered 
a  lamb  or  a  young  pig,  but  if  it  was  agitated  by 
the  winds  and  rough,  a  black  bull  was  deemed 
the  most  acceptable  victim.  Homer.  Od.  3. — 
Horat. — Apollon.  Arg. — Virg.  G.  4,  v.  341.  • 
Hesiod.  Theog • — Apollod.  1. 

Oceanus,  a  powerful  deity  of  the  sea,  and  of 
Coelus  and  Terra.  He  married  llietys,  by  whom 
he  had  the  most  principal  rivers,  such  as  the 
Alpheus,  Peneus,  Strymon,  &c.  with  a  number 
of  daughters,  who  were  called  from  him  Ocea- 
nides.  [Vid.  Oceanides .]  According  to  Ho¬ 
mer,  Oceanus  was  the  father  of  all  the  gods 
and  on  that  account,  he  received  frequent  visit* 
from  the  rest  of  the  deities.  He  is  generally 
represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  flowing 
beard,  and  sitting  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
He  often  holds  a  pike  in  his  hand,  while  ships 
under  sail  appear  at  a  distance,  or  a  sea  mon¬ 
ster  stands  near  him.  Oceanus  presided  over 
every  part  of  the  sea,  and  even  the  rivers  were 
subjected  to  his  power.  The  ancients  were  su¬ 
perstitious  in  their  worship  to  Oceanus  and  re- 
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vered  with  great  solemnity  a  deity  to  whose 
care  they  intrusted  themselves  when  going  on 
any  voyage.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Ovid.  last.  5,v 
81,  &c. — Apollod.  1. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  20. 
— Homer.  11. 

Ocellus,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Lucania. 
Vid.  Lucanus. 

OcELUM,atown  of  Gaul.  C<es.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  10. 

OciIA,  a  mountain  of  Eubcea,  and  the  name 

of  Euboea  itself. - A  sister  of  Ochus  buried 

alive  by  his  orders. 

Ochesius,  a  general  of  iEtolia. 

Ochus,  a  surname  given  to  Artaxerxes,  the 

third  king  of  Persia.  Vid.  Artaxerxes. - A  man 

of  Cyzicus,  who  was  killed  by  the  Argonauts. 

Flacc.  3. - A  prince  of  Persia,  who  refused  to 

*isit  his  native  country,  for  fear  of  giving  all  the 

women  each  a  piece  of  gold.  PLut. - A  river 

of  India,  or  of  Bactriana.  Plin.  6  &  3.1. - A 

king  of  Persia.  He  exchanged  his  name  for  that 
of  Darius.  Vid.  Darias  Nothus. 

Ocnus,  a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Manto, 
who  assisted  HSneas  against  Turnus.  He  built 
a  town  which  he  called  Mantua,  after  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  name.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  same 

as  Bianor.  Virg.  Eel.  9.  JEn.  10,  v.  198. - 

A  man  remarkable  for  his  industry.  He  had  a 
wife  as  remarkable  for  her  profusion ;  she  al¬ 
ways  consumed  and  lavished  away  whatever  the 
labours  of  her  husband  had  earned.  He  is  re¬ 
presented  as  twisting  a  cord,  which  an  ass 
standing  by  eats  up  as  soon  as  he  makes  it, 
whence  the  proverb  of  the  con'd  of  Ocnus,  often 
applied  to  labour  which  meets  no  return,  and 
which  is  totally  lost.  Propert.  4,  el.  3,  v.  21. — 
Plin.  35,  c.  11.— Paus.  10,  c.  29. 

Ocriculum,  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  Rome. 
Cic.  pro  Mil. 

Oceidxon,  a  king  of  Rhodes,  who  was  reck¬ 
oned  in  the  number  of  the  gods  after  death. 
Plat,  in  Grace.  qiucst. 

OcrIsia,  the  wife  of  Comiculus,  was  one  of 
the  attendants  of  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  larqui- 
nius  Priscus.  As  she  was  throwing  into  the 
flames,  as  offerings,  some  of  the  meats  that  were 
served  on  the  table  of  Tarquin,  she  suddenly 
saw  in  the  fire  what  Ovid  calls  obscosni  forma 
virilis.  She  informed  the  queen  of  it,  and  when 
by  her  orders  she  had  approached  near  it,  she 
conceived  a  son,  who  was  called  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius,  and  who,  being  educated  in  the  king’s  fa¬ 
mily,  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne. 
Some  suppose  that  Vulcan  had  assumed  that 
form  which  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Ocri- 
sia,  and  that  the  god  was  the  father  of  the  6th 
king  of  Rome.  Pint,  de  fort .  Pom. — Plin.  36, 
c.  27. — Ovid.  Fust.  6,  v.  627. 

Octacillius,  a  slave  who  was  manumitted, 
and  who  afterwards  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome, 
l  ie  had  Pompey  the  Great  in  the  number  of  his 
pupils.  Suet,  in  Rhet. — Martial,  10,  ep.  79. 

Oct  avia,  a  Roman  lady,  sister  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  Augustus,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
virtues.  She  married  Claudius  Marcellus,  and 
after  his  death  M.  Antony.  Her  marriage  with 
Antony  was  a  political  step  to  reconcile  her  bro¬ 
ther  and  her  husband.  Antony  proved  for 
ome  time  attentive  to  her  but  he  soon  after 
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despised  her  for  Cleopatra ;  and  when  she  at* 
tempted  to  withdraw  him  from  this  unlawful 
amour  by  going  to  meet  him  at  Athens,  she  was 
secretly  rebuked,  and  totally  banished  from  his 
presence.  This  affront  was  highly  resented  by 
Augustus :  and  though  Octavia  endeavoured 
to  pacify  him  by  palliating  her  husband’s  beha¬ 
viour,  he  resolved  to  revenge  her  cause  by  arms. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of 
Antony,  Octavia,  forgetful  of  the  injuries  #he 
had  received,  took  into  her  house  all  the  child¬ 
ren  of  her  husband,  and  treated  them  with  un¬ 
common  tenderness.  Marcellus,  her  son  by 
her  first  husband,  was  married  to  a  niece  of 
Augustus,  and  publicly  intended  as  a  successor 
to  his  uncle.  His  sudden  death  plunged  all 
his  family  into  the  greatest  grief.  Virgil,  whom 
Augustus  patronized,  undertook  upon  himself 
to  pay  a  melancholy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
young  man  whom  Rome  regarded  as  her  future 
father  and  patron.  He  was  desired  to  repeat 
his  composition  in  the  presence  of  Augustus  and 
of  his  sister.  Octavia  burst  into  tears  as  soon 
as  the  poet  began,  but  when  he  mentioned  Tu 
Marcellus  eris,  she  swooned  away.  This  tender 
and  pathetic  encomium  upon  the  merit  and  the 
virtues  of  young  Marcellus,  was  liberally  re¬ 
warded  by  Octavia,  and  Virgil  received  10,000 
sesterces  for  every  one  of  the  verses.  Octavia 
had  two  daughters  by  Antony,  Antonia  Major 
and  Antonia  Minor.  The  elder  married  L.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  by  whom  she  had  Cn. 
Domitius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Nero  by 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus.  An¬ 
tonia  Minor,  who  was  as  virtuous  and  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  her  mother,  married  Drusus,  the  son  of 
Tiberius,  by  whom  she  had  Germanicus,  and 
Cladius,  who  reigned  before  Nero.  The  death 
of  Marcellus  continually  preyed  upon  the  mind 
of  Octavia,  who  died  of  melancholy  about  ten 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Her  brother 
paid  great  regard  to  her  memory,  by  pronounc¬ 
ing  himself  her  funeral  oration.  The  Roman 
people  also  showed  their  respect  for  her  virtues 
by  their  wish  to  pay  her  divine  honours.  Sueton. 

in  Aug. —  Pint,  in  Anton.  &c. - A  daughter  of 

the  emperor  Claudius  by  Messalina.  She  was 
betrothed  to  Silanus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of 
Agrippina,  she  was  married  to  the  emperor 
Nero  in  the  16th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  soon 
after  divorced  on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and 
the  emperor  married  Poppaea,  who  exercised 
her  enmity  upon  Octavia  by  causing  her  to  be 
banished  into  Campania.  She  was  afterwards 
recalled  at  the  instance  of  the  people,  and 
Poppaea,  who  resolved  on  her  ruin,  caused  her 
again  to  be  banished  to  an  island,  where  she 
was  ordered  to  kill  herself  by  opening  her 
veins.  Her  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  to 
Poppaea.  Suet,  in  Claud.  27.  in  Ner.  7  35. — 
Tacit.  Ann.  12. 

OctAvianus,  or  Octavius  Casar,  the  ne¬ 
phew  of  Caesar  the  dictator.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  republic,  the  servile  senate  bestowed 
upon  him  the  title  and  surname  of  Augustus, 
as  expressive  of  his  greatness  and  dignity.  Vul, 
Augustus. 
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Octavius,  a  Roman  officei  who  brought 
Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  a  prisoner  to  the 
consul.  ’  He  was  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  be 
guardian  to  Ptolemy  Eupator,  the  young  king 
of  Egypt,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest 
arrogance.  He  was  assassinated  by  Lysias, 
who  was  before  regent  of  Egypt.  The  mur¬ 
derer  was  sent  to  Rome. - -A  man  who  op¬ 

posed  Metellus  in  the  reduction  of  Crete,  by 
means  of  Pompey.  He  was  obliged  to  retire 

from  the  island. - A  man  who  banished  Cinua 

from  Rome,  and  became  remarkable  for  his  pro¬ 
bity  and  fondness  of  discipline.  He  was  seized 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  successful  ri¬ 
vals  Marius  and  Cinna. - A  Roman  who 

boasted  of  being  in  the  number  of  Caesar’s  mur¬ 
derers.  His  assertions  were  false,  yet  he  was 
punished  as  if  he  had  been  accessary  to  the 
conspiracy.— —A  lieutenant  of  Crassus  in  Par- 
thia.  He  accompanied  his  general  to  the  tent 
ef  the  Parthian  conqueror,  and  was  killed  by 
the  enemy  as  he  attempted  to  hinder  them  from 
carrying  away  Crassus. - A  governor  of  Cili¬ 

cia.  He  died  in  his  province,  and  Lucullus 

made  applications  to  succeed  him,  &c. - A 

tribune  of  the  people  of  Rome,  whom  Tib.  Grac¬ 
chus,  his  colleague,  deposed——  A  commander 
of  the  forces  of  Antony  agan  st  Augustus. — - 
An  officer  who  killeu  himself,  &c.  A  tri-  ( 
bune  of  the  people,  who  debauched  a  woman  of 
Pontus  from  her  husband.  She  proved  un¬ 
faithful  to  him,  upon  which  he  murdered  her. 
He  was  condemned  under  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.ty 

Hist. — Pint,  in  Vitis. — Flor.  Lir.&c. - A  poet 

in  the  Augustan  age  intimate  with  Horace.  He  I 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  historian.  Ho- 
rut.  1,  Sat.  10  v.  82. 

OctodUrus,  a  village  in  the  modem  coun¬ 
try  of  Switzerland,  now  called  Marti gny.  Cas. 
B.  G.  3,  c.  1. 

Octogesa,  a  town  of  Spain,  a  little  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  now  called  Mequineusa. 
Co’s.  B.  G.  1,  c.  61. 

Octolophuiu,  a  place  of  Greece.  Liv.  31. 

Ocyalus,  one  of  the  Phseacians. 

OcypEte,  one  of  the  Harpies,  who  infected 
whatever  she  touched.  The  name  signifies  swift 

Jiying.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. - 

A  daughter  of  Tliaumas. - A  daughter  of  Da- 

aaus. 

OcYroe,  a  daughter  of  Chiron,  who  had 
the  gift  of  prophecy  She  was  changed  into  a 
mare.  [  Vid.  Melanippe.]  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  638, 

&c. - A  woman  carried  away  by  Apollo,  as 

she  w7as  going  to  a  festival  at  Miletus. 

Odenatus,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra. 
He  eaily  inured  himself  to  bear  fatigues,  and  by 
hunting  leopards  and  wild  beasts,  he  accus¬ 
tomed  himself  to  the  labours  of  a  military  life. 
He  was  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  when  Au- 
7elian  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia,  Odenatus  warmly  interested  himself 
in  his  cause,  and  solicited  his  release  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  the  conqueror,  and  sending  nim 
presents.  The  king  of  Persia  was  offende  a  at 
the  liberty  of  Odenatus ;  he  tore  the  letter  and 
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ordered  the  presents  which  were  offered  to  ba 
thrown  into  a  river.  To  punish  Odenatus,  who 
had  the  impudence,  as  he  observed,  to  pay  hom¬ 
age  to  so  great  a  monarch  as  himself,  he  ordered 
him  to  appear  before  him,  on  pain  of  being  de¬ 
voted  to  instant  destruction  with  all  his  family, 
if  he  dared  to  refuse.  Odenatus  «ksdained  the 
summons  of  Sapor,  and  opposed '  force  to  force. 
He  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  troops  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  and  took  his  wife  pri¬ 
soner,  with  a  great  and  rich  booty.  These  ser¬ 
vices  were  seen  with  gratitude  by  the  Romans, 
and  Gallienus,  the  then  reigning  emperor,  named 
Odenatus  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  and 
gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to  his  children,  and 
to  his  wife  the  celebrated  Zenobia.  Odenatus, 
invested  with  new  power,  resolved  to  signalize 
himself  more  conspicuously  by  conquering  the 
northern  barbarians ;  but  his  exultation  was 
short,  and  he  perished  by  the  dagger  of  one  of 
his  relations,  whom  he  had  slightly  offended 
in  a  domestic  entertainment.  He  died  at 
Emessa,  about  the  267th  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  Zenobia  succeeded  to  all  his  titles  and 
honours. 

Odtssus,  a  river  with  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  Euxine  sea,  in  Asia  Minor* 
Ovid.  1,  Trist.  9,  v.  37. 

OdInus,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  who 
flout 'shed  about  70  years  before  the  Christian 
era  in  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Germany,  or 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  was  at 
once  a  priest,  a  soldier,  apoet,  a  monarch,  and  a 
t  conqueroi  He  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of 
his  superstitious  countrymen,  and  made  them 
believe  that  he  could  raise  the  dead  to  life,  and 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  futurity.  When  he 
had  extended  his  power,  and  increased  his  fame 
by  conquest  and  by  persuasion,  he  resolved  to 
die  in  a  different  manner  from  other  men.  He 
assembled  bis  friends,  and  with  the  sharp  point 
of  a  lance,  he  made  on  his  body  nine  different 
wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  as  he  ex¬ 
pired,  he  declared  he  was  going  int3  Scythia, 
where  he  should  become  one  of  the  immortal 
gods.  He  further  added,  that  he  would  prepare 
bliss  and  felicity  for  such  of  his  countrymen  at 
lived  a  virtuous  life,  who  fought  with  intrepidi¬ 
ty,  and  who  died  like  heroes  in  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  These  injunctions  had  the  desired  effect ; 
his  countrymen  superstitiously  believed  him, 
and  always  recommended  themselves  to  his  pro¬ 
tection  whenever  they  engaged  in  a  battle,  and 
they  entreated  him  to  receive  the  souls  of  such 
as  had  fallen  in  war. 

OdItes,  a  son  of  Ixion,  killed  by  Mopsus  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pirithous,  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  437. 
- A  prince  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Andro¬ 
mache.  Id.  ib.  5,  v.  97. 

Odo  Acer,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  destroyed 
the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and  called  himself 
king  of  Italy.  A.  D.  476. 

Odomanti,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Lw.  45, 
c.  4. 

OdOnes,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

Odrys^,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  oa- 
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tween  Abdera  and  the  river  Ister.  The  epithet 
oi'Oaryxius  is  often  applied  to  a  Thracian.  Ovid. 
Met.  13,  v.  554: 

Odrysus,  one  of  the  gods  of  Thrace. 

Odyssea,  one  of  Homer’s  epic  poems,  in 
which  he  describes,  in  24  books,  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
with  other  material  circumstances.  The  whole 
of  the  action  comprehends  no  more  than  55 
days.  It  is  not  so  esteemed  as  the  Iliad  of  that 
poet.  Vid.  Humerus. 

Odysseum,  a  promontory  of  Sicily  on  the  west 
of  Cape  Pachin. 

(Eagrus  and  (Eager,  the  father  of  Orpheus 
by  Calliope.  He  was  king  of  Thrace,  and 
from  him  the  Hebras,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 
country,  has  received  the  appellation  of  (Ea - 
gnus  ;  though  Servius,  in  his  commentaries,  dis¬ 
putes  the  explanation  of  Diodorus,  by  asserting 
that  the  (Eagrius  is  a  river  of  Thrace,  whose 
waters  supply  the  streams  of  the  Hebrus .  Ovid, 
in  lb.  484. — Apollon.  1,  Arg. — Virg.  G.  4,  v.  524. 
— ltal.  5,  v.  463. — Diod. 

(Ea,  now  Tripoli,  a  town  of  Africa.  Plin.  5, 

c.  4. — Sil.  Ital.3,  257. - A  place  in  the  island 

of  Eginus.  Herod.  5,  c.  83. 

CEanthe  and  (Eantiiia,  a  town  of  Achaia, 
where  Venus  had  a  temple.  Pans.  iO,  c.  38. 

(Eax,  a  son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymene. 
He  was  brother  to  Palainedes.  Hygin.  fab. 
117. 

(EbAlia,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia, 
which  it  received  from  (Ebalus.  Paus.3,  c.  1. 

— Apollod.  3,  c.  10. - A  country  of  Italy,  in 

whose  territories  Tarentum  was  built  by  a  co¬ 
lony  of  Laconians.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  125. — Sil.  12, 
v.  451. 

(Ebalus,  a  son  of  Argalus  or  Cynortas,  who 
was  king  of  Laconia.  He  married  Gorgophone 
the  daughter  of  Perseus,  by  whom  he  had  Hip- 
pocoon,  Tyndarus,  etc.  Paus.  3,  c.  1. — Apoilod. 

3,  c.  10. - A  son  of  Telon  and  the  nymph  Se- 

bethis,  who  reigned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neapolis,  in  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  734. 

(Ebares,  a  satrap  of  Cyrus.  Polycen.  7. - 

A  groom  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes.  He  was 
the  cause  that  his  master  obtained  the  kingdom 
of  Persia,  by  his  artifice  in  making  his  horse 
neigh  first.  [  Vid.  Darius  1st.]  Herodot.  3,  c. 
85.— Justin.  1,  c.  10. 

CEboas,  a  Grecian  hero,  to  whom  the  Gre¬ 
cians  raised  a  statue,  and  conferred  great  ho¬ 
nours  upon. 

(Echalia,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  in  La¬ 
conia,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  Hercules,  while 
Eurytus  was  king  over  it,  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  it  is  often  called  Eurytopolis. - A  small 

town  of  Euboea.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  291. — Ovid. 
Heroid.  9,  Met.  9,  v.  136. 

(Eci.Ides,  a  patronymic  of  Amphiaraus,  son 
of  G'.cleus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  7. 

(Ecleus.  Vid.  Oicleus. 

(Ecumrneus,  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century  a  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  in  2  vols. 
fol.  Paris,  1631. 

(Edipodi it,  a  fountain  of  Thebes  in  Baeotia. 
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CEdIpus,  a  ion  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebeg, 
and  Jocasta.  As  being  descended  from  Venus 
by  his  father’s  side,  (Edipus  was  born  to  be 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  the  calamities 
which  Juno  could  inflict  upon  the  posterity  of 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  Laius,  the  father  of 
(Edipus,  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  as  soon 
as  he  married  Jocasta,  that  he  must  perish  by 
the  hands  of  his  son.  Such  dreadful  intelli¬ 
gence  awakened  his  fears,  and  to  prevent  the 
fulfilling  of  the  oracle,  he  resolved  never  to  ap¬ 
proach  Jocasta;  but  his  solemn  resolutions 
were  violated  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  Tire 
queen  became  pregnant,  and  Laius,  still  intent 
to  stop  the  evil,  ordered  his  wife  to  destroy  her 
child  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  world.  The 
mother  had  not  the  courage  to  obey,  yet  she 
gave  the  child,  as  soon  as  born,  to  one  of  her 
domestics,  with  orders  to  expose  him  in  the 
mountains.  The  servant  was  moved  with  pity, 
but  to  obey  the  command  of  Jocasta,  he  bored 
the  feet  of  the  child,  and  suspended  him  with 
a  twig  by  the  heels  to  a  tree  on  mount  Cithae- 
ron,  where  he  was  soon  found  by  one  of  the 
shepherds  of  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth.  The 
shepherd  carried  him  home,  and  Periboea,  the 
wife  of  Polybus,  who  had  no  children,  edu¬ 
cated  him  as  her  own  child,  with  maternal  ten¬ 
derness.  The  accomplishments  of  the  infant, 
who  was  named  (Edipus,  on  account  of  the 
swelling  of  his  feet  (oiSsoj  tumeo,  ttoSsq  pedes ,) 
soon  became  the  admiration  of  the  age.  His 
companions  euvied  his  strength  and  his  ad¬ 
dress,  and  one  of  them,  to  mortify  his  rising 
ambition,  told  him  he  was  an  illegitimate 
child.  This  raised  his  doubts,  he  asked  Pe¬ 
riboea,  who,  out  of  tenderness,  told  him  that 
his  suspicions  were  ill-founded.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  went  to  consullt  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  and  was  there  told  not  to  return  home, 
for  if  he  did,  he  must  necessarily  be  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  his  father,  and  the  husband  of  his 
mother.  This  answer  of  the  oracle  terrified 
him ;  he  knew  no  home  but  the  house  of  Po¬ 
lybus,  therefore  he  resolved  not  to  return  to 
Corinth,  where  such  calamities  apparently 
attended  him.  He  travelled  towards  Phocis, 
and,  in  his  journey,  met  in  a  narrow  road  Laius 
on  a  chariot  with  his  arm- bearer.  Laius 
haughtily  ordered  (Edipus  to  make  way  for 
him.  (Edipus  refused,  and  a  contest  ensued, 
in  which  Laius  and  his  arm-bearer  were  both 
killed.  As  (Edipus  was  ignorant  of  the  qua¬ 
lity  and  of  the  rank  of  the  men,  whom  he  had 
just  killed,  he  continued  his  journey,  and  was 
attracted  to  Thebes  by  the  fame  of  the  Sphynx. 
This  terrible  monster,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to 
lay  waste  the  country,  [Vid.  Sphynx']  resorted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  devoured 
all  those  who  had  attempted  to  explain  with¬ 
out  success  the  enigmas  which  he  proposed. 
The  calamity  was  now  become  an  object  of 
public  concern,  and  as  the  successful  explana¬ 
tion  of  an  eniema  would  end  in  the  death  of 
the  Sphynx,  Creon,  who,  at  the  death  of  Laius, 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  promised 
his  crown  and  Jocasta  to  him  who  succeeded 
in  the  attempt.  The  enigma  proposed  waa 
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ting  :  What  animal  in  the  morning  walka  upon 
lour  feet,  at  noon  upon  two,  and  in  the  evening 
upon  three!  This  was  left  for  (Edipus  to  ex¬ 
plain;  he  came  to  the  monster  and  said,  that 
man,  in  the  morning  of  life,  walka  upon  his 
hands  and  his  feet ;  when  he  has  attained  the 
years  of  manhood,  he  walks  upon  his  two  legs ; 
and  in  the  evening,  he  supports  his  old  age 
with  the  assistance  of  a  stall.  The  monster 
was  mortified  at  the  true  explanation,  and 
dashed  his  head  against  a  rock  and  perished. 
(Edipus  a  scended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  mar¬ 
ried  J ocaata,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Polynices 
and  Eteocles,  and  two  daughters,  Ismena  and 
Antigone.  Some  years  after,  the  Theban  ter¬ 
ritories  were  visited  with  a  plague  ;  and  the 
oracle  declared  that  it  should  cease  only  when 
the  murderer  of  king  Laius  was  banished  from 
Boeotia.  As  the  death  of  Laius  had  never 
been  examined,  and  the  circumstances  that  at¬ 
tended  it  never  known,  this  answer  of  the 
oracle  was  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  1  lie- 
bans;  but  CEdipus,  the  friend  of  his  people, 
resolved  to  overcome  every  difficulty  by  the 
most  exact  inquiries.  His  researches  were 
successful,  and  he  was  soon  proved  to  be  the 
murdei\  r  of  his  father.  L  he  melancholy  dis¬ 
covery  was  rendered  the  more  alarming,  when 
(Edipus  considered,  that  he  had  not  only  mur¬ 
dered  his  father,  but  that  he  had  committed 
incest  with  his  mother.  In  the  excess  of  his 
grief  he  put  out  his  eves,  as  unworthy  to  see 
the  light,  and  banished  himself  from  Thebes, 
or,  as  some  say,  was  banished  by  his  own  sons. 
He  retired  towards  Attica,  led  by  his  daughter 
Antigone,  and  came  near  Colonos,  where  there 
was  a  grove  sacred  to  the  F  uries.  He  remembered 
that  he  was  doomed  by  the  oracle  to  die  in 
such  a  place,  and  to  become  the  source  of 
prosperity  to  the  country  in  which  liis  bones 
were  buried.  A  messenger  upon  this  was 
sent  to  Theseus,  king  of  the  country,  to  inform 
him  of  the  resolution  of  CEdipus.  When  The¬ 
seus  arrived,  CEdipus  acquainted  him  with  a 
prophetic  voice,  that  the  gods  had  called  him 
to  die  in  the  place  where  he  stood ;  and  to 
show  the  truth  of  this,  he  walked  himself, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  to  the  spot 
where  he  must  expire.  Immediately  the  earth 
opened,  and  (Edipus  disappeared.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  CEdipus  had  not  children  by  Jocasta, 
and  that  the  mother  murdered  herself  as  soon 
as  she  knew  the  incest  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  His  tomb  was  near  the  Areopagus,  in 
the  age  of  Pausanias.  Some  of  the  ancient 
poets  represent  him  in  hell,  as  suffering  the 
punishment  which  crimes  like  his  seemed  to 
deserve.  According  to  some,  the  four  children 
which  he  had  were  by  Eunganea,  the  daughter 
of  Periphas,  whom  lie  married  after  the  death 
of  Jocasta.  Apoilod.  3,  c.  5. — Hygin.  fab.  66, 
&c. — Eurip.  in  Plioeniss.  &c. — S ophocl.  (Edip. 
Tyr.  &;  Col..  Antig.  &:c. — Hesiod.  Theog.  1. — Ho¬ 
mer.  Od.  11. — Puus.  9,  c.  5,  &c. — Stai.  rheb. — 
Senec.in  (Edip. —  Pindur.  Olymp.  2.-—  Died.  4. — 
A  then.  6,  &c  10. 

CEme,  a  daughter  of  Danaus. 
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(Ena nth Et,  a  favourite  of  young  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt. 

(Ene,  a  small  town  ot  Argolis.  The  people 
are  called  (Eneadte. 

CEnea,  a  river  of  Assyria.  Ammian.  * 

(Eneis,  a  nymph  whom  some  make  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  god  Pan. - One  of  the  taxe«  of 

the  Athenians. 

CEneus,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  iEtoHa,  son  of 
Parthaon  or  Portlieus,  and  Euryte.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Althaea,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  by 
whom  he  had  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Gorge, 
and  Dejanira.  After  Althaea’s  death,  he  mav 
ried  Peribcea,  the  daughter  of  Hipponous,  by 
whom  lie  had  Tydeus,  In  a  general  sacrifice 
which  CEneus  made  to  all  the  gods  upon  reap¬ 
ing  the  rich  produce  of  his  fields,  he  forgot 
Diana,  and  *be  goddess .  to  revenge  this  un¬ 
pardonable  neglect,  inc  .ted  his  neighbours  to 
take  up  arms  against  bi  n,  and  besides  she  sent 
a  wild  boar  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Caly- 
donia.  The  animal  was  at  last  killed  by  Me¬ 
leager  and  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Greece, 
in  a  celebrated  chase,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Some  time 
after,  Meleager  died,  and  CEneus  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  his  brother 
Agrius.  Diomedes,  however,  his  grandson, 
soon  restored  him  to  his  throne ;  but  the  cou- 
tinual  misfortunes  to  ^liich  he  was  exposed, 
rendered  him  melancholy.  He  exiled  himself 
from  Calydon,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  son-in- 
law  Amfremon.  He  died  as  he  was  going  to 
Argolis.  His  body  was  buried  by  the  care  of 
Diomedes,  in  a  town  of  Argolis,  which  from 
him  received  the  name  of  CEnce.  It  it 
reported  that  CEneus  received  a  visit  from  Bac¬ 
chus,  and  that  he  suffered  the  god  to  enjoy  the 
favours  of  Althaea,  for  which  Bacchus  per¬ 
mitted  that  the  wine  of  which  he  was  the  pa¬ 
tron,  should  be  called  among  the  Greeks  by 
the  name  of  (Eneus  (oivot;.)  Hogin.  fab.  129. 
— Apoilod.  1,  c.  8. — Homer.  II.  9. — Diod.  4.— 
Pans.  2,  c.  25. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  510. 

(Eniada,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  T.  L.  c.  24, 

1.  38,  c.  11. 

(Enides,  a  patronymic  of  Meleager,  son  of 
CEneus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  10. 

CEnisteries,  feasts  which  young  Grecians 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

(Eno,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Anius. 

CEnoe,  a  nymph  who  married  Sicinus,  the 
son  of  Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos.  From  her  the 
island  of  Sicinus  has  been  called  CEnoe. 

Two  villages  of  Attica  were  also  called  CEnoe. 

- A  city  of  Argolis. - A  town  of  Elis  in  the 

Peloponnesus.  Strab.  2,  c.  25. — Apoilod.  1,  c. 
8. —  Pans.  1,  &c. 

CEnomaus,  a  son  of  Mars,  by  Sterope  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  and  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Evarete, 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  or  Eurythoa,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Danaus.  He  was  informed  by  the 
oracle,  that  he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of 
his  sou-in-law,  therefore  as  he  could  skilfully 
drive  a  chariot,  he  determined  to  marry  his 
daughter  only  to  him  who  could  out-run  him, 
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on  condition  that  all  who  entered  the  list, 
should  agree  to  lay  down  their  life  if  conquered. 
Many  had  already  perished,  when  Pelops,  son 
of  Tantalus,  proposed  himself.  He  previously 
bribed  Myrtilus  the  charioteer  of  (Enomaus, 
by  promising  him  the  enjoyment  of  the  favours 
of  Hippodamia,  if  he  proved  victorious.  Myr¬ 
tilus  gave  his  master  an  old  chariot,  whose 
axle-tree  broke  on  the  course,  which  was  from 
Pisa  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  CEnomaus 
was  killed.  Pelops  married  Hippodamia,  and 
became  king  of  Pisa.  As  he  expired,  (Eno- 
xuaus  entreated  Pelops  to  revenge  the  perfidy 
of  Myrtilus,  which  was  executed.  Those  that 
had  been  defeated  when  Pelops  entered  the 
lists,  were  Marmax,  Alcathous,  Euryalus, 
Eurymachus,  Capetus,  Lasius,  Acrias, 
Chalcodon,  Lycurgus,  Tricolonus,  Prias,  Aris- 
tomachus,  (Eoiius,  Eurythrus,  and  Chronius. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Diod.  4. — Puus.  5,  c.  17.  1. 6,1 
c.  11,  &c. — Apollon.  Rhod.  1. — Propert.  1,  el.] 
2,  v.  20. — Ovid,  in  lb.  367.  Art.  Am.  2,  t.  8. 
Heroid. 

(Enon,  a  part  of  Locris  on  the  bay  of  Co¬ 
rinth. 

(Enona,  an  ancient  name  of  the  island 
AEgina.  It  is  also  called  (Enopia. - Two  vil¬ 

lages  of  Attica  are  also  called  (Enona,  or  rather 
(Enoe. 

(Enone,  a  nymph  pf  mount  Ida,  daughter, 
of  the  river  Cebrenus  in  Phrygia.  As  she  had  I 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  she  foretold  to 
Paris,  whom  she  married  before  he  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  the  son  of  Priam,  that  his  voyage 
into  Greece  would  be  attended  with  the  most 
serious  consequences,  and  the  total  ruin  of  his 
country,  and  that  he  should  have  recourse  to 
her  medicinal  knowledge  at  the  hour  of  death. 
All  these  predictions  were  fulfilled,  and  Paris, 
when  he  had  received  the  fatal  wound,  ordered 
his  body  to  be  carried  to  (Enone,  in  hopes  of 
being  cured  by  her  assistance.  He  expired  as 
he  came  into  her  presence,  and  (Enone  was  so 
struck  at  the  sight  of  his  dead  body,  that  she 
bathed  it  with  her  tears,  and  stabbed  herself 
to  the  heart.  Dictys.  Cret. — Ovid,  de  Rem. 
Ainmr.  v.  43 7.  Heroid.  5. — Lucan.  9. 

(Enopia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
island  Angina.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  473. 

(EnopIdes,  a  mathematician  of  Chios. 

(Enopion,  a  son  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  Bacchus.  He  married 
Helice,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  called 
Hero,  or  Merope,  of  wrhom  the  giant  Orion  be¬ 
came  enamoured.  The  father,  un willing  to 
give  his  daughter  to  such  a  lover,  and  afraid  of 
provoking  him  by  an  open  refusal,  evaded  his 
applications,  and  at  last  put  out  his  eyes  when 
he  was  intoxicated.  (Enopion  received  the 
island  of  Chios  from  Rhadamanthus,  who  had 
conquered  most  of  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean 
sea,  and  his  tomb  was  still  seen  there  in  the 
age  of  Pausanias.  Some  suppose,  and  with 
more,  probability,  tint  he  reigned  not  at  Chios, 
but  at  AEgina,  which  from  him  was  called 
(Enopia.  Plat,  in  Thes. — Apollod.  1,  c.  4. — 
Diod.— Pans.  7,  c.  4. — Apollod.  Rhod.  3. 

(Enopta,  among  the  Athenians  a  kind  of 
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censor,  who  watched  to  repress  all  unlawful 
debaucheries  which  could  creep  into  feasts;  be 
ci.ed  the  guilty  before  the  couTt  of  Areopagus. 
(Enopta  properly  signifies,  the  inspector  of 

wives, 

(Enotrt,  the  inhabitants  of  (Enotria. 

(Enotkia,  a  part  of  Italy  which  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Lucania.  It  received  this  name 
from  (Enotrus  the  son  of  Lycaon,  who  settled 
there  with  a  colony  of  Arcadians.  The  (Eno- 
trians  afterwards  spread  themselves  into  Um¬ 
bria,  and  as  far  as  Latium,  and  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  according  to  some  writers.  The 
name  of  (Enotria  is  sometimes  applied  to  Italy. 
That  part  of  Italy  wrhere  (Enotrus  settled  was 
before  inhabited  by  the  Ausones.  Dionys.  Hal. 
8,  c.  11. — Paui.  1,  c.  S.—  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  236. 

1.  7,  v.  85. — Ital.  8,  v.  220. 

(EnotrIdes,  a  name  of  Ischia  and  Pontia, 
two  little  islands  on  the  other  side  of  Lu¬ 
cania,  where  several  Romans  were  banished 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperors. 

(EnOtrus,  a  son  of  Lycaon  of  Arcadia. 
He  passed  into  Magna  Graecia  with  a  colony, 
and  gave  the  name  of  (Enotria  to  that  part  of 
the  country  where  he  settled.  Virs.  JEn.  7.  v. 
85.  45 

(Enus;e,  small  islands  near  Chios. - 

Others  on  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  near 
Messenia.  Mela,  2,  c.  17. 

(Eonus,  a  son  of  Lieymnius,  killed  at  Sparta, 
where  he  accompanied  Hercules. 

(Erof.,  an  island  of  Bceotia,  formed  by  the 
Asopus. 

(Eta,  a  celebrated  mountain  between  Thes¬ 
saly  and  Macedonia,  upon  which  Hercules 
burnt  himself.  Its  height  has  given  occasion 
to  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  rose  behind  it.  Mount  (Eta,  properly 
speaking,  is  a  long  chain  of  mountains  which 
runs  from  the  straights  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
gulf  of  Malia  in  a  western  direction  to  mount 
Pindus,  and  from  thence  to  the  bay  of  Am- 
bracia.  1  he  straights  or  passes  of  mount  (Eta, 
are  called  the  straights  of  Thermopylae  from 
the  hot  baths  and  mineral  waters  which  are  in 
the  neighbourhood.  These  passes  are  not 
more  than  25  feet  in  breadth.  Apouoa.  2,  c.  7. 
—Pans.  10,  c.  20,  &c .—Ovid.  Heroid.  9.  Met. 

2,  v.  216.1.9,  v.  204,  &c .—  Virg.Ecl.  Q.—Plm . 

25,  c.  5. — Seneca  in  Med. —  Lucan.  3,  &c. - a 

small  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  (Eta  near 
Thermopylae. 

(Etylus  or  (EtYlum,  a  towm  of  Laconia, 
which  received  its  name  from  (Etylus,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Argos.  Serapis  had  a  temple 
there.  Paus.  3,  c.  25. 

(Etus  or  Otus,  a  giant,  son  of  Alaeus  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Epliialta. 

Ofellus,  a  man  whom,  though  unpolished, 
Horace  represents  as  a  character  exemplary 
for  wisdom,  economy,  and  moderation.  Horat . 
2,  Sat.  2,  r.  2. 

Ofi,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit  de  Germ ■  28. 

Oc,  a  giant  of  an  immense  size,  wdiom  the 
Syrians  made  a  god. 

Ogdolapis,  a  navigable  river  flowing  from 
the  Alps. 
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Ogdouus,  a  king  of  Egypt. 

Ogenus,  an  ancient  god,  whom  they  sup¬ 
pose  the  same  as  Oceanus. 

Ogga,  Occa,  or  Onca,  a  name  given  to  Mi¬ 
nerva  in  Phoenicia,  from  thence  it  was  carried 
into  Greece. 

OGLOSA,now  Monte  Christo,  an  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  situated  on  the  east  of  Corsica, 
and  renowned  for  its  wines.  Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Ogmius,  a  name  of  Hercules  among  the 
Gauls. 

Ogoa,  a  deity  of  Milassain  Caria,  under  whose 
temple,  as  was  supposed,  the  sea  passed. 

Ogulnia  Lex,  by  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius^ 
tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  453.  It  in- 
creased  the  number  of  pontifices  and  augurs 
from  four  to  uine.  The  addition  was  made  to 
both  orders  from  plebeian  families. - A  Ro¬ 

man  lady  as  poor  ?j  sb-e  was  lascivious.  Juv. 
6,  v.  351. 

OgYges,  ?  /e’.<?brated  monarch,  the  most 
ancient  of  those  that  reigned  in  Greece.  He 
was  son  of  Terra,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  and  married  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  He  reigned  in  Bceotia,  which,  from 
him,  is  sometimes  called  Ogygia,  and  his 
power  was  also  extended  over  Attica.  It  is 
supposed  that  be  was  of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician 
extraction;  but  bis  origin,  as  well  as  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  duration  of  his 
reign,  are  so  obscure  and  unknown,  that  the 
epithet  of  Ogpgian  is  often  applied  to  every 
thing  of  dark  antiquity.  In  the  reign  of  Ogyges 
there  wras  a  deluge,  which  so  inundated  the 
territories  of  Attica,  that  they  remained  waste, 
for  near  200  years.  This,  though  it  is  very  un¬ 
certain,  is  supposed  to  have  happened  about 
1764  years  before  the  Christian  era,  previous 
to  the  deluge  of  Pencakon.  According  to 
some  writers,  it  was  owing  to  the  overflowing 
of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country.  The  reign 
of  Ogyges  was  aho  marked  by  an  uncommon 
appearance  in  the  heavens,  and,  as  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  the  planet  Venus  changed  her  colour, 
diameter,  figure,  and  her  course.  Yano,  de 
R.  R.  3,  c.  1. — Puus.  9,  c.  5. — Aug.  de  Civ.  D. 
18,  &c. 

OgYgia,  a  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of 

Thebes  in  Bceotia. - One  of  the  daughters  of 

Niobe  and  Amphion,  changed  into  stones. 

Apollod. —  Pans.  9,  c.  8. - An  ancient  name  of 

Bceotia,  from  Ogyges  who  reigned  there. - 

The  island  of  Calypso,  opposite  the  promontory 
of  Lacinium  in  Magna  Graecia,  where  Ulysses 
was  shipwrecked.  The  situation,  and  even  the 
existence  of  Calypso’s  island,  is  disputed  by 
some  writers.  Plin.  3,  c.  10. — Homer.  Od.  1, 
&c. 

OgYris,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

Oicleus,  a  son  of  Antiphates  and  Zeuxippe, 
who  married  Hypermnestra,  daughter  of  Thes- 
tius,  by  whom  he  had  Ipliianira,  Polyboea,  and 
Amphiaraus.  Homer.  Od.  15. — Diod.  4. — Apol¬ 
lod.  1,  c.  8.  1.  3,  c.  6. — Pans.  6,  c.  17. 

OIleus,  a  king  of  the  Locrians.  His  father’s 
name  was  Odoedocus,  and  his  mother’s  Agria- 
nome.  He  married  Eriope,  by  whom  he  had 
Abr  called  Oileus  from  his  father,  to  discrimi 


{  'aate  him  from  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon.  H* 
had  also  another  son  called  Medon,  by  a  courte¬ 
san  called  Rhene.  Oileus  was  one  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  45. — Apdlm  1. — Hu- 
gin.  fab.  14  &  18. — Homer.  11.  13  &  15. — Apcir 
lod.  3,  c.  10. 

Olane,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po. - A 

mountain  of  Armenia. 

Olanus,  a  town  of  Lesbos, 

Olastr®,  a  people  of  India.  Phars.  3,  v. 
249. — Plin.  6,  c.  20. 

Olba,  or  Olbus,  a  town  of  Cilicia. 

Olbia,  a  town  of  Sarmatia  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borystlienes,  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  according  to  Pliny.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Borystlienes  and  Miletopolb, 
because  peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony.  Struh. 

7.  — Plin.  4,  c.  12. - A  town  of  Bithynia.  Me¬ 
la,  1,  c.  19. - A  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Id.  2,  c.  5. - The  capital  of  Sardinia.  Clan- 

dian. 

Olbius,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  14. 

Olbus,  one  of  the  allies  of  Oita.  Val.Flacc . 
6,  v.  639. 

Olchinium,  or  Olcinium,  a  town  of  Dal¬ 
matia.  Liv.  45,  c.  26. 

Olearos,  or  OlIros,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
about  16  miles  in  circumference,  separated 
from  Pares  by  a  straight  of  seven  miles.  Virg. 
JEn.  3,  v.  126. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  469. — Strab. 
10. 

Oleatrum,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Olen,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lycia,  who  flourished 
some  time  before  the  age  of  Orpheus,  and  com¬ 
posed  many  hymns,  some  of  which  were  regu¬ 
larly  sung  at  Delphi  on  solemn  occasions.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who  established 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  first 
delivered  oracles.  Hcrodot.  4,  c.  35. 

OlEnus,  a  man  who  married  Lethaea,  a 
beautiful  woman  who  preferred  herself  to  the 
goddesses.  She  and  her  husband  were  changed 
into  stones  by  the  deities.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v. 
68. 

OlEncs,  or  Olenum,  a  town  of  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  between  Pa  tree  and  Cylene.  The  goat 
j  Amalthaea,  which  was  made  a  constellation  by 
Jupiter,  is  called  Olenia,  from  its  residence 
there.  Ovid.  Met.  3. — Strab.  8. — Apollod.  1,  c. 

8.  - Another  in  iEtolia. 

Olenius,  a  Lemnian  killed  by  his  wife.  Val . 
Flacc.  2,  v.  164. 

Olgasys,  a  mountain  of  Galatia 

Oligyrtis,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Oini®,  a  promontory  near  Megara. 

Olinthus,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

Oleorus,  now  Antiparos ,  one  of  the  Cy¬ 
clades.  « 

Olitingi,  a  town  of  Lusitania.  Mela,  3, 
c.  1. 

Olisipo,  now  Lisbon,  an  old  town  ot  Spain, 
on  the  Tagus,  called  by  some  Ulyssipo,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  built  by  Ulysses.  It  was 
surnamed  Feiictas  Julia.  Plin.  4,  c.  22. — Mela, 
5,  c.  1. 

Olixon,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly. 

Ollades,  a  people  of  Spain.  T.  L .  fi, 
c.  5  k 


T.  Ollius,  the  father  of  Poppaea,  destroyed 
on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Sejanus,  &c. 
Tucit.  Atm.  13,  c.  45. 

OllovIco,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  called  the  triend 
of  the  republic  by  the  Roman' senate.  Cos.  Bell. 
G.  7,  c.  31. 

Olmia,  a  promontory  of  Megasida.,, 

Olmius,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  StcEt.  Theb.  7,  v.  284. 

Olophyxus,  a  town  of  Macedonia  on  mount 
Athos.  Herodot.  7,  c.  22. 

Oloosson,  now  Allesona,  a  town  of  Magnesia. 

Olpes,  now  Forte  Castri,  a  strong  town  of 
Epirus. 

Olus,  a  town  of  Crete,  on  the  west  of  the 
island. 

Olympeum,  a  place  in  Delos. - Another 

in  Syracuse. 

Olympia  (5rum),  celebrated  games  which 
received  their  name  either  from  Olympia, 
where  they  were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter 
Olympius,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  They 
were,  according  to  some,  instituted  by  Jupiter 
after  his  victory  over  the  Titans,  and  first  ob¬ 
served  by  the  ldmi  Dactyli,  B.  C.  1453.  Some 
attribute  the  institution  to  Pelops,  after  he  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  (Enomaua,  and  married 
Hippodamia;  but  the  more  probable,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  more  received  opinion  is,  that  they 
were  first  established  by  Hercules  in  honour  of 
J  upiter  Olympius,  after  a  victor}  obtained  over 
Augias,  B.  C.  1222.  Strabo  objects  to  this  opi¬ 
nion  by  observing,  that  if  they  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  age  of  Homer,  the  poet  woulcP have 
undoubtedly  spoken  of  them,  as  he  is  in  every 
particular  careful  to  mention  the  amusements 
and  diversions  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  But 
they  were  neglected  after  their  first  institution 
by  Hercules,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  them, 
according  to  many  writers,  till  Iphitus,  in  the 
age  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  renewed  them, 
and  instituted  the  celebration  with  greater  so¬ 
lemnity.  This  re-institution,  which  happened 
B,  C.  884,  forms  a  celebrated  epoch  in  Grecian 
history,  and  is  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads. 
[  Vid.  Olympias.]  They,  however,  were  ne¬ 
glected  for  some  time  after  the  age  of  Iphitus, 
till  Corcebas,  who  obtained  a  victory  B.  C.776, 
re-instituted  them  to  be  regularly  and  constant¬ 
ly  celebrated.  The  care  and  superintendence  of 
the  games  were  entrusted  to  the  people  of  Elis, 
till  they  were  excluded  by  the  Pisaeane  B.  C. 
364,  after  the  destruction  of  Pisa.  These  ob¬ 
tained  great  privileges  from  this  appointment ; 
they  were  in  danger  neither  of  violence  nor  war, 
but  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  posses¬ 
sions  without  molestation,  as  the  games  were 
celebrated  within  their  territories.  Only  one 
person  superintended  till  the  50th  Olympiad, 
when  two  were  appointed.  In  the  10.3d  Olym¬ 
piad,  the  number  was  increased  to  12,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Elis.  But  in 
the  following  Olympiad,  they  were  reduced  to 
eight,  and  afterwards  increased  to  ten,  which 
number  continued  tiil  the  reign  of  Adrian.  The 
presidents  were  obliged  solemnly  to  swear  that 
they  would  act  impartially,  and  not  take  any 
bribe?,  or  discover  why  they  rejected  some  of 
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the  combatants.  They  generally  sat  naked,  and 
held  before  them  the  crown  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  conqnerer.  There  were  also  cer¬ 
tain  officers  to  keep  good  order  and  regularity, 
called  aXvrai,  much  the  same  as  the  Roman 
lictors,  of  whom  the  chief  was  called  aXvrapKijQ. 
No  women  were  permitted  to  appear  at  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  Olympian  games,  and  whoever 
dared  to  trespass  this  law,  was  immediately 
thrown  down  from  a  rock.  This,  however,  wa* 
sometimes  neglected,  for  we  find  not  only  wo¬ 
men  present  at  the  celebration,  but  also  some 
among  tl>e  combatants,  and  some  rewarded  with 
the  crown.  The  preparations  for  these  festivals 
were  great.  No  person  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  lists,  if  he  had  not  regularly  exercised  him¬ 
self  ten  months  before  the  celebration  at  the 
public  gymnasium  of  Elis.  No  unfair  dealings 
were  allowed  ;  and  whoever  attempted  to  bribe 
his  adversary,  was  subjected  to  a  severe  fine. 
No  criminals,  nor  such  as  were  connected  with 
impious  and  guilty  persons,  were  suffered  to 
present  themselves  as  combatants  ;  and  even 
the  father  and  relations  were  obliged  to  swear, 
that  they  would  have  recourse  to  no  artifice 
which  might  decide  the  victory  in  favour  of 
their  friends.  The  wrestlers  were  appointed  by 
lot.  Some  little  balls  superscribed  with  a  let¬ 
ter,  were  thrown  into  a  silver  urn,  and  such  as 
drew  the  same  letter,  were  obliged  to  contend 
one  with  the  other.  He  who  had  an  odd  let¬ 
ter  remained  the  last,  and  he  often  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  he  was  to  encounter  the  last  who 
had  obtained  the  superiority  over  his  adversary. 
In  these  games  were  exliibited  running,  leap¬ 
ing,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  throwing  of  the 
quoit,  which  was  called  altogether  irtvraSXov, 
or  quinquertium.  Besides  these,  there  were 
horse  and  chariot  races,  and  also  contentions  in 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  only 
reward  that  the  conqueror  obtained,  was  a 
crown  of  olive  ;  which,  as  some  suppose,  was 
in  memory  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  which 
were  accomplished  for  the  universal  good  of 
mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero  claimed  no 
other  reward  but  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  the  friend  of  humanity.  So  small  and 
trilling  a  reward,  stimulated  courage  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  was  more  the  source  of  great  honours 
than  the  most  unbounded  treasures.  The  sta¬ 
tues  of  the  conquerors,  called  Olympionicae, 
were  erected  at  Olympia  in  the  sacred  wood  of 
J upiter.  Their  return  home  was  that  of  a  war¬ 
like  conqueror  ;  they  were  drawn  in  a  chariot 
by  four  horses,  and  every  where  received  with 
the  greatest  acclamations.  Their  entrance  into 
their  native  city,  was  not  through  the  gates, 
but,  to  make  it  more  grand  and  more  solemu, 
a  breach  was  made  in  the  walb.  Painters  and 
poets  were  employed  in  celebrating  their  names ; 
and  indeed  the  victories  severally  obtained  at 
Olympia,  are  the  subjects  of  the  most  beautiful 
odes  of  Pindar.  The  combatants  were  naked  ; 
v.  scarf  was  originally  tied  round  their  waist ; 
but  when  it  bad  entangled  oue  of  the  adversa¬ 
ries,  and  been  the  cause  that  he  lost  the  victo¬ 
ry,  it  was  laid  aside,  and  uo  regard  was  paid  to 
decency.  The  Olympic  games  were  observed 
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every  fifth  year,  or  to  speak  with  greater  exact¬ 
ness,  after  a  revolution  of  four  years,  and  in  the 
first  month  of  the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued 
for  five  successive  days.  As  they  were  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  fes¬ 
tivals  of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonder¬ 
ful  that  they  drew  so  many  people  together, 
not  only  inhabitants  of  Greece,  but  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  islands  and  countries.  Pind.  Olymp. — 
Strab .  8. —  Pans.  5,  c.  67,  &c. — Diod.  1,  Sic. — 
Pint,  in  Thes.  Lyc.  &c. — JElian.  I .  H.  10,  v.  1. 
— Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  46. — Lucian,  de  Gym. — Tzetz. 
in  Lycophr. — Aristotel. — St  at.  Theb.  6. —  C.  A  ep. 

in  PrceJ’. —  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  49. - A  town  of  Elis 

in  Peloponnesus,  where  Jupiter  had  a  temple, 
with  a  celebrated  statue  50  cubits  high,  reck¬ 
oned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Strab.  8. — Pans.  3, 
C.  8 

Olympia,  a  surname  of  Juno. - A  surname 

of  Lucina. 

Olympias,  a  certain  space  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games.  The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
after  the  expiration  of  four  complete  years, 
whence  some  have  said  that  they  were  observed 
every  fifth  year-  This  period  of  time  was 
called  Olympiad,  and  became  a  celebrated  era 
among  the  Greeks,  who  computed  their  time 
b\  it.  The  custom  of  reckoning  time  by  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  was  not  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  first  institution  of  these  fes¬ 
tivals,  but  to  speak  accurately,  only  the  year  in 
which  Corcebus  obtained  the  prize.  Ibis 
olympiad,  which  has  always  been  reckoned  the 
first,  fell,  according  to  the  accurate  and  learned 
computations  of  some  of  the  moderns,  exactly 
776  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  year 
of  the  Julian  period  3938,  and  23  years  be¬ 
fore  the  building  of  Rome.  The  games  were 
exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  next 
after  the  summer  solstice  ;  therefore  the  olym¬ 
piads  wt  re  of  unequal  length,  because  the  time 
of  the  full  moon  differs  11  days  every  year,  and 
for  that  reason  they  sometimes  began  the  next 
day  after  the  solstice,  and  at  other  times  four 
weeks  after.  The  computations  by  olympiads 
ceased,  as  some  suppose,  after  the  364th,  in 
the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
universally  adopted,  not  only  by  the  Greeks, 
but  by  many  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
though  still  the  Pythian  games  served  as  an 
epoch  to  the  people  of  Delphi  and  to  the  Boeo¬ 
tians,  the  Nemaean  games  to  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians,  and  the  Isthmian  to  the  Corinthians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesian  isth¬ 
mus.  To  the  olympiads,  history  is  much  in¬ 
debted.  They  have  served  to  fix  the  time  of 
many  momentous  events,  and  indeed  before 
this  method  of  computing  time  was  observed, 
every  page  of  history  is  mostly  fabulous,  and 
filled  with  obscurity  and  contradiction,  and  no 
true  chronological  account  can  be  properly 
established  and  maintained  with  certainty. 
The  mode  of  computation,  which  was  used  after 
the  suppression  of  the  olympiads,  and  of  the 
consular  fasti  of  Rome,  was  more  useful,  as  it 


was  more  universal ;  but  while  the  era  of  the 
creation  of  the,  world  prevailed  in  the  east,  the 
western  nations  in  the  6th  century  began  to 
adopt  with  more  propriety  the  Christian  epoch, 
which  was  propagated  in  the  8th  century,  and 
at  last,  in  the  10tb,  became  legal  and  popular. 

_ A  celebrated  woman  who  was  daughter  of 

a  king  of  Epirus,  and  who  married  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander  the 
Great.  Her  haughtiness,  and,  more  probably, 
her  infidelity,  obliged  Philip  to  repudiate  her, 
and  to  marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  king  t- 
talus.  Olympias  was  sensible  of  this  injury,  an 
Alexander  showed  his  disapprobation  o  ns 
father’s  measures  by  retiring  from  the  court  to 
his  mother.  The  murder  of  Philip,  which 
soon  followed  this  disgrace,  and  which  some 
have  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Olympias, 


vas  productive  of  the  greatest  extavagancies. 
fhe  queen  paid  the  highest  honour  to  her 
husband’s  murderer.  She  gathered  bis 
mangled  limbs,  placed  a  crown  of  gold  upon 
his  head,  and  laid  his  ashes  near  those  of 
Philip.  The  adminstration  of  Alexander,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father,  was,  in  some  in¬ 
stance,  offensive  to  Olympias,  but,  when  tie 
ambition  of  her  son  was  concerned,  she  did 
not  scruple  to  declare  publicly,  that  Alexander 
was  not  the  son  of  Philip,  but  that  lie  was  the 
offspring  of  an  enormous  serpent  who  had 
supernaturally  introduced  himself  into  her  bed. 
When  Alexander  was  dead,  Olympias  seized 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  and,  to  establish 
her  usurpation,  she  cruelly  put  to  death  An- 
daius,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  as  also  i\ icanor, 
the  brother  of  Cassander,  with  100  leading 
men  of  Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to  her 
interest.  Such  barbarities  did  not  long  remain 
unpunished  ;  Cassander  besieged  her  in  Pydna, 
where  she  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  her 
family,  and  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  after 
an  obstinate  siege.  The  conqueror  ordered 
her  to  be  accused  and  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
body  of  200  soldiers  were  ordered  to  put  the 
bloody  commands  into  execution,  but  the 
splendour  and  majesty  of  the  queen  disarmed 
their  courage,  and  she  was  at  last  massacred  by 
those  whom  she  had  cruelty  deprived  of  their 
children,  about  316  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Justin.  7,  c.  6.  1.  9,  c.  1. — Pint.  in  Ale*. 

_ Curt. —  Pans. - A  fountain  of  Arcadia, 

which  flowed  for  one  year,  and  the  next  was 

dry.  Pans.  8,  c.  29.  .  . 

OlympiodOrcs,  a  musician,  who  taugnt 

Epaminondas  music.  C.  Nep. - A  native  of 

Thebes,  in  Egypt,  who  flourished  under  1  heo- 
dosius  2d,  and  wrote  an  history,  in  Greek,  of 
Honorius,  besides  an  account  of  an  embassy  to 
some  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  north,  &c. 
His  style  is  censured  by  some  as  low  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  an  historian.  The  commentanes  o 
Olympiodorus  on  the  Ateteora  of  Aristotle,  were 
edited  apud  Aid.  1550,  in  fol.— An  Athennm 
officer,  present  at  the  battle  of  1  lattea,  where 
,  .  — i  mror.Tnmnn  rnuraixe  and  valour. 


lut  .  , 

Olympii,  (gods')  were  the  same  as  the  goat 

Consented  Vid.  Consentes. 


O  M 

Olympius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
where  the  god  had  a  celebrated  temple  and 
statute,  which  passed  for  one  of-  the  seven  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 

aus.  7,  c.  2. - A  native  of  Carthage,  called 

also  Nemesianus.  Fid.  Nemesianus. - A 

tavourite  at  the  court  of  Honorius,  who  was  the 
cause  of  Stilicho’s  death. 

Olympus,  a  physician  of  Cleopatra  queen 
of  Egypt,  who  wrote  some  historical  treatises. 


Pint,  in  Anton. - A 


O  N 

celebrated  in  Bceotia  in  Honour  of  Jupiter, 
surnamed  Homoleius. 

Omophagia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bac" 
elms.  1  he  word  signifies  the  eating  of  raw  flesh. 

/r-  .  t~.‘  ”  ' 

r  m.  Dionysia, 

Omnivaoa,  cue  of  the  surnames  of  Diana. 
Omphale,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of 
far  dan  us.  She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his 
death,  left  her  mistress  of  his  kingdom.  Om- 
hale  had  been  informed  of  the  great  exploits 


poet  and  musician,  dis-  I  of  Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  so  illustrious 


ciple  to  Marsyas,  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Another,  in  the  age  of  king  Midas,  often  con¬ 
founded  with  the  former. - A  son  of  Her- 

raies  and  Eubosa. - A  mountain  of  Mace- 


a  hero.  Her  wish  was  soon  gratified.  After 
the  murder  of  Eurytus,  Hercules  fell  sick,  and 
was  ordered  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  that  hw 
might  recover  his  health  and  the  right  use  of 
his  senses.  Mercury  was  commissioned  to 
sell  him,  and  Omphale  bought  him,  and  re- 

The  hero  became  ena- 


&>nia  and  Thessaly.  The  ancients  supposed 

that  it  touched  the  heavens  with  its  top;  and,  . .  . .  v  „ 

from  that  circumstance,  they  have  placed  the  1  stored  him  to  liberty,  me  neiu  uectuuc  eim- 
resi  ence  o  the  gods  there,  and  have  made  it  I  moured  of  his  mistress,  and  the  queen  favoured 
the  court  of  Jupiter.  It  is  about  one  mile  and  1  his  passion,  and  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  some 
a  halt  in  perpendicular  height,  and  is  covered  call  Agelaus,  and  others  Lamon.  From  this 
i\iti  peasant  woods,  caves,  and  grottos.  On  son  were  descended  Gyges  and  Croesus;  but 
t  ie  top  o  the  mountain,  according  to  the  no-  »  this  opinion  is  different  from  the  account  which 
tions  o  t  ie  poets,  there  was  no  wind,  no  rain,  |  makes  these  Lydian  monarchs  spring  from 


no  clouds, 
1,  &c. 
Lucan.  5. 


but 


Vir<r 


an  e.ennal  spring.  Homer.  II. 
ASn.  2,  6,  &c. — Ovid.  Met. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Strah.  8. - A 


mountain  of  Mysia,  called  the  Mysian  Olympus, 

a  name  it  still  preserves. - Another,  in  Elis. 

; - Another,  in  Arcadia. - And  another, 

in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Some  suppose 
the  Olympus  of  Mysia  and  of  Cilicia  to 
be  the  same. - A  town  on  the  coast  of 


Alcaeus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  one  of  the  female 
servants  of  Omphale.  Hercules  is  represented 
by  the  poets  as  so  desperately  enamoured  of 
the  oueen,  that  to  conciliate  her  esteem,  he 
spins  by  her  side  among  her  women,  while  she 
covers  herself  with  the  lion’s  skin,  and  arms 
herself  with  the  dub  of  the  hero,  and  often 
strikes  him  with  her  sandals  for  the  uncoutu 
manner  with  which  he  holds  the  distaff,  &c. 

I  Their  fondness  was  mutual.  As  they  once 
x  travelled  together,  they  came  to  a  grotto  on 


Lycia. 

Oi.ympusa,  a  daughter  of  Thespins.  lugculcl,  tu  a  gIuliu  uu 

LYNTHYS>  &  celebrated  town  and  republic  mount  Tmolus,  where  the  queen  dressed  lier- 
°  acedonia,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  self  in  the  habit  of  her  lover,  and  obliged  him 
o  Pallene.  It  became  famous  for  its  flourishing  to  appear  in  a  female  garment.  After  they  had 
situation,  and  for  its  frequent  disputes  with  the  j  supped,  they  both  retired  to  rest  in  different 

'  rooms,  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  morrow  to  Bac- 
j  chus  required.  In  the  night,  Faunus,  or  ra- 


Athenians,  Lacedaemonians,  and  king  Philip. 
Cic.  in  Ver.  3.— Plat,  de  hr.  am.  &;c.—Mela, 
2,  c.  2. — Herodot.  1,  c.  127. 

Olyras,  a  river  near  Thermopylae. 

Olyzon,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 

Omadius  or  Omfhagius,  surnames  of  Bac 
chus. 

Omarius,  a  Lacedaemonian  sent  to  Daiiu3, 
&c.  Curt.  3,  c.  13. 


1  - -  o — •  — - J  —  — 

tfier  Pan,  who  was  enamoured  of  Omphale, 
1  introduced  himself  into  the  cave.  He  went  to 
i  the  bed  of  the  queen,  but  the  lion’s  skin  per- 

*  suadedhim  that  it  was  the  dress  of  Hercules, 
'  and  therefore  he  repaired  to  the  bed  of  Her- 

•  cules,  in  hopes  to  find  there  the  object  of  his 

-y -  |  affections.  The  female  dress  of  Hercules 

(.Mm  and  Ientyua,  two  neighbouring  cities  (  deceived  him,  and  he  laid  himself  down  by  his 
of  Egypt,  whose  inhabitants  are  always  in  J  side.  The  hero  was  awakened,'  and  kicked  the 
iscoid  one  with  another.  Juv.  15,  v.  35.  I  intruder  into  the  middle  of  the  cave.  The 
Ombri.  lid.  Umbri.  I  noise  awoke  Omphale,  and  Faunus  was  dis- 

Ombria  or  Umbria,  a  country  of  Italy,  sepa-  l  covered  lying  on  the  ground,  greatly  dis¬ 
rated  from  Etruria  by  the  liber,  and  bound  of  j  appointed  and  ashamed.  Orid.  Frst.  2,  v. 
t ho  north  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  in  the  middle  by  305,  &cc.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 1.  2,  c.  7 .—Died.  4. 
the  J\ar,  on  the  east  by  Picenum  and  the  l — Propert.  3,  e  1.  11,  v.  17- 


country  of  the  Sabines.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  frequent  rains  with  which  it  is  inundated, 
or  from  the  shadow  of  the  Apennines  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  Ombria  includes  several  im¬ 
portant  villages,  its  inhabitants  after  having 
been  a  long  time  enemies  to  the  Romans,  be¬ 
came  their  allies  towards  the  year  of  Rome 
434.  Catul.  40,  v.  11.— Strab.  5. — Plin.  3, 
C.  12. — Dion.  Hal. 

OmOib  or  HomOlb,  a  mountain  of  Thes¬ 
saly.  Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  675. - -There  were 

some  festivals  called  Homoleia,  which  were 
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Omphalos,  a  place  of  Crete,  sacred  to 
J  upiter. 

Omphalomantia,  a  kind  of  divination 
which  is  practised  by  means  of  an  umbilical 
rope. 

Omphis,  that  is  to  say  benefactor,  one  of 

the  names  of  Osiris. - A  king  of  the  Indies 

who  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
Quint.  Curt.  8,  c.  12. 

Onjeum  or  Ojeneum,  a  promontory  and 
town  of  Dalmatia.  Lit.  43,  c.  19. 

OnArus,  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  who  is  sun- 


O  N 


O  P 


posed  to  have  married  Ariadne  after  she  had 
been  abandoned  by  Theseus.  Plut.  in  Thes. 

OnasImus,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  who  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

Onatas,  a  famous  statuary  of  yEgina.  Paus. 
8,  c.  42. 

Onca.  Vid.  Ogga. 

Onchestus,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  founded  by 
Oncliestus,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Pirns.  9,  c.  26. 

Onchemites,  a  wind  thus  called  by  the 
people  of  Italy,  because  it  blew  from  On- 
chesmus,  a  port  of  Epirus.  They  call  it 
also  Onclienites  and  Onchesites.  Cic.  ad  Att. 
7,  ep.  2. — Ptolem. 

Onchestius,  a  surname  of  Neptune. 

Oncus  or  (Enus,  son  of  Apollo,  was  the 
possessor  of  the  horse  Orion. 

OnesImus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Probus  and  of  Cams,  with  great  precision  and 
elegance. 

OxEsiprus,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Apollod. 

Onesius,  a  king  of  Salamis,  who  revolted 
from  the  Persians. 

OnesobIdes,  an  Athenian  officer,  who 
attempted  to  murder  the  garrison  which  De¬ 
metrius  had  stationed  at  Athens,  &c.  Po- 
lycen.  5. 

OnesicrItus,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  iEgina, 
who  went  with.  Alexander  into  Asia,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Indian  Gymnosopliists.  He  wrote 
an  history  of  the  king’s  life,  which  had  been 
censured  for  the  romantic,  exaggerated,  and 
improbable  narrative  it  gives.  It  is  asserted 
that  Alexander,  upon  reading  it,  said,  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  come  to  life  again  for  some 
time,  to  see  what  reception  the  historian’s 
work  met  with.  Plut.  in  Alex. — Curt.  9,  c.  10. 

Onium,  a  place  of  Peloponnesus. 

Onoba,  a  town  near  the  columns  of  Her¬ 
cules.  Mela,  3,  c.  1. 

Onobala,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Onocentauri,  deformed  spirits  which  they 
fepresented  to  be  of  an  immense  size,  half 
man  and  half  beast. 

Onochonus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling 
into  the  Peneus.  It  was  dried  up  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  Herodot.  7,  c.  196. 

Onomacritus,  a  soothsayer  of  Athens. 
It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  Greek  poem, 
on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  was  written  by  Onomacritus.  The 
elegant  poems  of  Musaeus  are  also,  by  some, 
supposed  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen.  He 
flourished  about  516  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Hip¬ 
parchus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  He¬ 
rodot.  7,  c.  6. - A  Locrian,  who  wrote  con¬ 

cerning  laws,  See.  Aristot.  2.  Polit. 

Onomarchus,  a  Phocian  general,  dis¬ 
tinguished  during  the  sacred  war.  He  died 

563  B.  C. - A  man  to  whose  care  Antigonus 

entrusted  the  keeping  of  Eumenes.  C.  Nep. 
in  Eum. 

Onom ast o r i des,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambas¬ 
sador  sent  to  Darius,  Ac.  Curt.  3,  c.  13. 
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Onomastus,  a  freedman  of  the  emperor 
Otho.  Tacit. 

Onophas,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  Cle- 

sius. - An  officer  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 

against  Greece. 

Onosander,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  book 
De  Imperatoris  Institutione  has  been  edited  by 
Schwebel,  with  a  French  translation,  fol. 
Norimb.  1752. 

Onuava,  a  divinity  of  the  ancient  Gauls, 
whom  they  thought  to  be  the  celestial  Venus. 

Onijba,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Onythes,  a  friend  of  .Eneas,  killed  by 
Tumus.  Virg.  Mn.  12,  v.  514. 

Opalia,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Romans, 
in  honour  of  Ops,  on  the  14th  of  tire  calends 
of  January. 

G»pas  or  Ophthas,  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
Some  supposed  it  was  Vulcan. 

Opertanei,  gods  whom  they  placed  with 
Jupiter  in  the  first  part  of  Heaven. 

OphElas,  a  general  of  Cyrene,  defeated  by 
Agathocles. 

Opheltes,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  king  of 
Thrace.  He  is  the  same  as  Arcliemorus. 

Vid.  Archemorus. - The  father  of  Euryalus, 

whose  friendship  with  Nisus  is  proverbial. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  201.  One  of  the  companions 
of  Acoetes,  changed  into  a  dolphin  by  Bacchus. 
Ovid.  Met.  3.  fab.  8. 

Opiien sis,  a  town  of  Africa.  Tacit.  Hist. 
4,  c.  50. 

Ophias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Combe,  a a 
daughter  of  Ophius,  an  unknown  person. 

OphiAdes,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
called  thus  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
serpents  which  were  found  there,  it  belongs 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  bring  from  thence 
fine  topazes.  Diod.  3. 

Ofhion,  An  ancient  king  conquered  b) 

Saturn. - One  of  the  companions  of  Cadmus. 

A  famous  giant. 

Ophioneus,  was  an  ancient  soothsayer  in 
the  age  of  Aristodemus.  He  was  born  blind, 

Ophis,  a  little  river  of  Arcadia,  which  throws 
itself  into  the  Alpheus. 

Ophincus  or  Ophieus,  a  constellation 
whichthe  poets  have  said  to  be  Hercules.  Some 
supposed  it  to  be  Aesculapius.  The  Latins 
called  it  angui  tenens,  serpent  bearing. 

Ophiusa,  the  ancient  mame  of  Rhodes. 

- A  small  island  near  Crete. - A  town  of 

Sarmatia. 

Oplci,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Campania 
Juv.  3,  v.  207. 

Opis,  a  nymph  who  wTas  among  Diana’s  at¬ 
tendants.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  532  &  867. - 

A  towm  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. - One 

of  Cyrene’s  attendants.  Virg.  G.  343. 

0 pi  lius,  a  grammarian  who  flourished  about 
94  years  before  Christ.  He  wrote  a  book 
called  Liiri  Musarum. 

OpIter,  a  Roman  consul,  &c. 

Opimtus,  a  Roman  who  made  himself  con¬ 
sul  in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  efforts  of 
the  Gracchi  He  shewed  himself  a  most  in- 


0  P 


O  11 


veterate  enemy  to  C.  Graochus  and  his  ad¬ 
herents,  and  behaved,  during  his  consulship, 
like  a  dictator.  He  was  accused  of  bribery, 
and  banished.  He  died  of  want  at  De- 
rachiuin.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  Plane,  el  in  Pis. — 

Pint. - A  Roman,  who  killed  on 3  of  the 

Cimbri  in  single  combat. - A  rich  usurer  at 

Rome  in  the  age  of  Horace  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  142. 

OpitergIni,  a  people  near  Aquileia,  on  the 
Adriatic.  Their  chief  city  is  called  Opitergum. 
Lucan.  4,  v.  416. 

OtItes,  a  native  of  Argos,  killed  by  Hector 
in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II. 

Op  i  a,  a  vestal  virgin,  buried  alive  for  her 
incontinence. 

Oppia  lev,  by  C.  Oppius,  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  540.  It  required^ that  no  woman 
should  wear  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  have 
party-coloured  garments,  or  be  carried  in  any 
city  or  town,  or  to  any  place  within  a  mile’s 
distance,  unless  it  was  to  celebrate  some  sacred 
festivals  or  solemnities.  This  celebrated  law 
which  was  made  while  Annibal  was  in  Italy, 
and  while  Rome  was  in  distressed  circum¬ 
stances,  created  discontent,  and,  18  years  after, 
the  Romau  ladies  petitioned  the  assembly  of 
the  people  that  it  might  be  repealed.  Cato 
opposed  it  strongly,  and  made  many  satirical 
reflections  upon  the  women  for  their  ap¬ 
pearing  in  public  to  solicit  votes.  The  tribune 
Valerius,  who  had  presented  their  petition  to 
the  assembly,  answered  the  objections  of  Cato, 
and  his  eloquence  had  such  an  influence  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  law  was  in¬ 
stantly  abrogated  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  all  the  comitia,  Cato  alone  excepted.  Liv. 
33  &  34. — Cic.  de  Orat.  3. 

Oppianus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia  in  the 
second  century.  His  father’s  name  was  Age- 
silaus,  and  his  mother’s  Zenodota.  He  wrote 
some  poems,  celebrated  for  their  elegance  and 
sublimity.  Two  of  his  poems  are  now  extant, 
five  books  on  fishing,  called  alieuticon,  and 
four  on  hunting,  called  cynegeticon.  The  em¬ 
peror  Caracalla  was  so  pleased  with  his  poetry, 
that  he  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold  for  every 
verse  of  his  Cynegeticon  ;  from  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  1  he  poem  received  the  name  of  the 
golden  verses  of  Oppian.  The  poet  died  of  the 
plague  in  the  30th  year  of  bis  age.  His 
countrymen  engraved  on  his  tomb,  that  the 
gods  had  hastened  to  call  back  Oppian  in  the 
flower  of  youth,  only  because  he  had  already 
excelled  all  mankind.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Schneider,  8vo.  Argent. 
1776. 

Oppibius,  a  rich  old  man  introduced  by 
Horace,  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  168,  as  wisely  dividing 
his  possessions  among  his  two  sons,  and 
warning  them  against  those  follies  and  that 
extravagance  which  he  belived  he  saw  rising 
in  them. 

C.  Oppius,  a  friend  af  Julius  Caesar,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  life  of  Scipio  Africa, nus  and  of 
p'ompey  the  Great.  In  the  latter,  he  paid  not 
much  regard  to  historical  facts,  and  took  every 
opportunity  to  defame  Pompey,  to  extol  the 
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character  of  his  patron,  Caesar.  In  the  age  of 
Suetonius,  he  was  deemed  the  true  author  of 
the  Alexandrian,  African,  and  Spanish  wars, 
which  some  attribute  to  C?esar,  and  others  to 

A.  Hirtius. - An  officer  sent  by  the  Romans 

against  Mithridates.  He  met  with  ill  success, 

and  was  sent  in  chains  to  the  king.  See. - A 

Roman  who  saved  his  aged  father  from  the 
dagger  of  the  triumvirate. 

Ops,  ( Opis)  a  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
the  same  as  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Saturn,  and  became  mother  of  Jupiter.  She 
was  known  among  the  ancients  by  the  different 
names  of  Cybele,  Bona  Dea,  Magna  Mater, 
Thya,  Tellus,  Proserpina,  and  even  of  Juno  and 
Minerva  ;  and  the  worship  which  was  paid  to 
these  apparently  several  deities,  was  offered 
merely  to  one  and  the  same  person,  mother  of 
the  gods.  The  word  Ops,  seems  to  be  derived 
from  Opus ;  because  the  goddess,  who  is  the 
same  as  the  earth,  gives  nothing  without  labour. 
Tatius  built  her  a  temple  at  Rome.  She  was 
generally  represented  as  a  matron,  with  her 
right  hand  opened,  as  if  offering  assistance  to 
the  helpless,  and  holding  a  loaf  in  her  left  hand. 
Her  festivals  were  called  Opalia,  &c.  Varr. 
de  L.  L.  4. — Dionys.  Hal.  2,  &c. — Tibull.  el.  4, 
v.  68. 

Opus,  (opuntis)  a  city  of  Locris,  on  the  Aso- 
pus,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Strab.  9. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

OptAtus,  one  of  the  fathers,  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Du  Pin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 

OptImus  Maximus,  epithets  given  to  Jupi¬ 
ter,  to  denote  his  greatness  and  omnipotence. 

Ora,  a  town  of  India,  aken  by  Alexander. 
- One  of  Jupiter’s  mistresses. 

Oraculum,  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  the 
questions  of  men,  or  the  place  where  those  an¬ 
swers  were  given.  Nothing  is  more  famous 
than  the  ancient  oracles  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome, 
&c.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  will  of  the 
gods  themselves  ;  and  they  were  consulted,  not 
only  upon  every  important  matter,  but  even  in 
the  affairs  of  private  life.  To  make  peace  or 
war,  to  introduce  a  change  of  government,  to 
plant  a  colony,  to  enact  laws,  to  raise  an  edifice, 
to  marry,  were  sufficient  reasons  to  consult  the 
will  of  the  gods.  Mankind  in  consulting  them, 
shewed  that  they  washed  to  pay  implicit  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  command  of  the  divinity,  and, 
when  they  had  been  favoured  with  an  answer, 
they  acted  with  more  spirit  and  with  more  vi¬ 
gour,  conscious  that  the  undertaking  had  met 
with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  heaven. 
In  this,  therefore,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful, 
that  so  many  places  wrere  sacred  to  oracular  pur¬ 
poses.  The  small  province  of  Bceotia  could 
once  boast  of  her  25  oracles,  and  Peloponnesus 
of  the  same  number.  Not  only  the  chief  of  the 
gods  gave  oracles,  but,  in  process  of  time,  he¬ 
roes  w^ere  admitted  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
and  the  oracles  of  aTrophonius  and  an  Antiuous 
were  soon  able  to  rival  the  fame  of  Apollo  and 
of  J  upiter.  The  most  celebrated  oracles  of  an¬ 
tiquity  were  those  ot  Dodona,  Delphi,  Jupiter, 
Ammon,  &c.  [ Vid .  Dodona,  Delphi,  Ammon.~\ 
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The  temple  of  Delphi  seemed  to  claim  a  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  other  temples;  its  fame  was 
once  more  extended,  and  its  riches  were  so 
great  that  not  only  private  persons,  but  even 
kings  and  numerous  armies,  made  it  an  object  of 
plunder  and  of  rapine.  The  manner  of  deliver¬ 
ing  oracles  was  different.  A  priestess  at  Delphi 
{ Vid.  Pythia ]  was  permitted  to  pronounce  the 
oracles  cf  the  god,  and  her  delivery  of  the  an¬ 
swers  was  always  attended  with  acts  of  apparent 
madness  and  desperate  fury.  Not  only  women, 
but  even  doves,  were  the  ministers  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Dodona,  and  the  suppliant  votary  was 
often  startled  to  hear  his  questions  readily  an¬ 
swered  by  the  decayed  trunk,  or  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  neighbouring  oak.  Ammon  con¬ 
veyed  his  answer  in  a  plain  and  open  manner, 
but  Ampliiaraus  required  many  ablutions  and 
preparatory  ceremonies,  and  he  generally  com¬ 
municated  his  oracles  to  his  suppliants  in 
dreams  and  visions.  Sometimes  the  first  words 
that  were,  heard,  after  issuing  from  the  temple, 
were  deemed  the  answers  of  the  oracles,  and 
sometimes  the  nodding  or  shaking  of  the  head 
of  the  statue,  the  motions  of  fishes  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  lake,  or  their  reluctauce  in  accepting 
the  food  which  was  offered  to  them,  were  as 
strong  and  valid  as  the  most  express  and  the 
minutest  explanations.  The  answers  were  also 
sometimes  given  in  verse,  or  written  on  tablets, 
but  their  meaning  was  always  obscure,  and  often 
the  cause  of  disaster  to  such  as  consulted  them. 
Croesus,  when  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
was  told  that,  if  he  crossed  the  Halys,  he  must 
destroy  a  great  empire  :  he  supposed  that  that 
empire  was  the  empire  of  his  enemy,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  was  his  own.  The  words  of  Credo 
te,  JEacida,  Romanos  vincere  posse,  which  Pyrrhus 
received  when  lie  washed  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines  against  the  Romans,  by  a  favourable  in¬ 
terpretation  for  himself,  proved  his  ruin.  Nero 
■was  ordered,  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  bew7are 
of  73  years ;  but  the  pleasing  idea  that  he  should 
live  to  that  age  rendered  him  careless,  and  he 
wTas  soon  convinced  of  his  mistake,  when  Galba, 
in  his  73d  year,  had  the  presumption  to  de¬ 
throne  him.  It  is  a  question  among  the  learned, 
whether  the  oracles  were  given  by  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  evil  spirits,  or  whether  they  proceeded 
from  the  imposture  of  the  priests.  Imposture, 
however,  and  forgery,  cannot  long  flourish,  and 
falsehood  becomes  its  own  destroyer  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  how  much  con¬ 
fidence  an  enlighted  age,  therefore  much  more 
the  credulous  and  the  superstitious,  places  upon 
dreams  and  romantic  stories.  Some  have  strong¬ 
ly  believed,  that  all  the  oracles  of  the  earth 
ceased  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  the  supposi¬ 
tion  is  false.  It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning  of 
their  decline  ;  but  they  remained  in  repute,  and 
were  consulted,  though  perhaps  not  so  fre¬ 
quently,  till  the  fourth  century,  when  Christi¬ 
anity  began  to  triumph  over  paganism.  The 
oracles  often  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed. 
Alexander  did  it,  but  it  is  well  known  that  Ly- 
sander  failed  in  the  attempt.  Herodotus,  who 
first  mentioned  the  corruption  which  often  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  oracular  temples  of  Greece  and 
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Egypt,  has  been  severely  treated  for  his  re¬ 
marks  by  the  historian  Plutarch.  Demosthenes 
is  also  a  witness  of  the  corruption,  and  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  oracles  of  Greece  w'ere  ser¬ 
vilely  subservient  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  as  he  beautifully  ex¬ 
presses  it  by  the  word  tpiKunri^tiv .  If  some 
of  the  Greeks,  and  other  European  and  Asiatic 
countries,  paid  so  much  attention  to  oracles, 
and  were  so  fully  persuaded  of  their  veracity, 
and  even  divinity,  many  of  their  leading  men 
and  of  their  philosophers  were  apprised  of  the 
deceit,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  command  of 
priests,  whom  money  chuld  corrupt,  and  inter¬ 
position  silence.  The  Egyptians  showed  them¬ 
selves  the  most  superstitious  of  mankind,  by 
their  blind  acquiescence  to  the  imposition  of 
the  priests,  who  persuaded  them  that  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  their  life  depended  upon  the 
mere  motions  of  an  ox,  or  the  tameness  of  a 
crocodole.  Homer.  Il.Od.  10. — Herodot.  1  &  2. — 
Xenoph.  Memo r. — Strab.  5,  7,  &c. — Paus.  1,&C. 
— Pint,  de  Defect.  Orac.  de  Ages.  <3f  de  Hor.  Ma¬ 
lign. — Cic.  de  Dio.  1,  c.  19. — Justin.  24,  c.  6. — 
Liv.  37. — .Elian.  V.  H.  6. — C.  Nep.  in  Lys. — 
Aristoph.  in  Equit.  Pint. — Demost.  Phil. — Ovid. 
Met.  1. 

Orjea,  a  small  country  of  Peloponnesus. 

Paus.  2,  c.  30. - Certain  solemn  sacrifices  of 

fruits  offered  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
obtain  mild  and  temperate  weather.  They  were 
offered  to  the  goddesses  who  presided  over  the 
seasons,  who  attended  upon  the  sun,  and  who 
received  divine  worship  at  Athens. 

Orasus,  a  man  who  killed  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Pyrrhus. 

Orates,  a  river  of  European  Scythia.  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  47.  As  this  river  is  not 
now  known,  Vossius  reads — Orates,  a  river 
which  is  found  in  Scythia.  Val.  Place.  4,  v. 
719. — Thucyd.  4. 

Orbelus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace  or  Mace¬ 
donia. 

OrbIlius  PuriLHis,  a  grammarian  ofBene- 
ventum,  who  was  the  first  instructor  of  the 
poet  Horace.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  con¬ 
sulship  of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  public 
teacher,  acquired  more  fame  than  money.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  severe  disposition,  of  which 
his  pupils  often  felt  the  effects.  He  lived  al¬ 
most  to  his  1 00th  year,  and  lost  his  memory 
sometime  before  his  death.  Suet,  de  lllust.  Gr. 
9. — Herat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  71. 

Ohbitanium,  a  town  of  the  Samnites.  Liv. 
24,  c.  20. 

Or bOna,  a  mischievous  goddess  at  Rome, 
who,  as  it  was  supposed,  made  children  die. 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  near  that  of  the 
gods  Lares.  Cic.de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  25. — Plin.  2, 
c.  7. 

Orcades,  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Britain,  now  called  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
unknown  till  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  an 
island  by  Agricola,  who  presided  there  as  go¬ 
vernor.  Tacit,  in  Agric. — Juv.  2,  v.  161. 

Orchalis,  an  eminence  of  BoeotiB,  near 
Haliartus  tailed  also  Alopecoa-  Plul.  in 
Lys. 
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Orghamvs,  a  king  of  Assyria,  fatherof  Lett1 
cothoe,  by  Eurynome.  He  buried  his  daughter 
alive  for  her  amours  with  Apollo.  Ovtib  'Met, 
4,  v.  212. 

Ouchia  lex,  by  Orchius  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  566.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the  number  of 
guests  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment;  and  it  also  enforced,  that  dur¬ 
ing  supper,  which  was  the  chief  meal  among 
the  Romans,  the  doors  of  every  house  should 
be  left  open. 

OrchomEnus,  or  OrchomEnum,  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  at  the  west  of  the  lake  Copais.  It  was 
anciently  called  Minyeia,  and  from  that  circum¬ 
stance,  the  inhabitants  were  often  called  Mi- 
nyans  of  Orcliomenos.  There  was  at  Orcliome- 
nos  a  celebrated  temple,  built  by  Eteocles,  son 
of  Cephisus,  sacred  to  the  Graces,  who  were 
from  thence  called  the  Orcliomenian  goddesses. 
The  inhabitants  founded  Teos  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ionians,  under  the  sons  of  Codrus 
P/m.  4,  c.  8. — Herodot.  1,  c.  146. — Paus.9,  c. 

37. — Strab.  9 ■ - A  town  of  Arcadia  at  the 

north  of  Mantinea.  Homer.  II.  2. - A  town 

of  Thessaly,  with  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Strab. - A  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia, 

who  gave  his  name  to  a  city  of  Arcadia,  &c 

Pans.  8. - A  son  ot  Minyas,  king  of  Boeotia, 

who  gave  the  name  of  Orckomenians  to  his 
subjects.  He  died  without  issue,  and  the  crown 
devolved  to  Clymenus,  the  son  of  Presbon,  &c. 
Pans.  9,  c.  36. 

Oncus,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  hell, 
the  same  as  Pluto,  though  confounded  by  some 
with  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  at  Rome.  The 
word  Orcus  is  generally  used  to  signify  the  in¬ 
fernal  regions.  Horat.  1,  od.  29,  &c. —  I  irg 
JEn.  4,  v.  502,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  116. 

Orcynia,  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  where  Eu- 
menes  was  defeated  by  Antigonus. 

Ordessus,  a  river  of  Scythia  which  falls  into 
the  Ister.  Herodot. 

Ordovices,  the  people  of  North  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  53. 

Oread es,  nymphs  of  the  mountains,  (opot;, 
mom),  daughters  of  Phoroneus  and  Hecate. 
Some  call  them  Orestiades,  and  give  them  Jupi¬ 
ter  for  father.  They  generally  attended  upon 
Diana,  and  accompanied  her  in  hunting.  Virg. 
AEn.  1,  v.504. — Homer.  II.  6. — Strab.  10. — Ovid 
Met  8,  v.  787. 

Oreas,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Chryseis. 

Orest.*,  a  people  of  Epirus.  They  received 
their  name  from  Orestes,  who  fled  to  Epirus 
when  cured  of  his  insanity.  Lucan.  3,  v.  249. 
- Of  Macedonia.  Liv.  33,  c.  34. 

Orestes,  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  When  his  father  was  cruelly  murdered 
by  Clytemnestra  and  AEgisthus,  young  Orestes 
was  sa^ed  from  his  mother’s  dagger  by  means 
of  his  sister  Electra,  called  Laodicea  by  Ho¬ 
mer,  and  he  was  privately  conveyed  to  the  house 
of  Strophius,  who  was  king  of  Phocis,  and  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  He  was 
tenderly  treated  by  Strophius,  who  carefully 
educated  him  with  his  son  Pylades.  The  two 
young  princes  soon  became  acquainted  and 
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from  their  familiarity,  arose  the  most  inviolable 
attachment  and  friendship.  When  Orestes  was 
arrived  to  years  of  manhood,  he  visited  My¬ 
cenae  and  avenged  his  father’s  death  by  assas¬ 
sinating  his  mother  Clytemnestra  and  her  adul¬ 
terer  iEgisthus.  The  manner  in  which  he 
committed  this  murder  is  variously  reported.— 
According  to  riEschylus,  he  was  commissioned 
by  Apollo  to  avenge  his  father,  and  therefore 
he  introduced  himself,  with  his  friend  Pylades, 
at  the  court  of  Mycenae,  pretending  to  bring  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Orestes  from  king  Stro¬ 
phius.  He  was  at  first  received  with  coldness, 
and  when  he  came  into  the  presence  of  AEgis- 
thus,  who  wished  to  inform  himself  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  he  murdered  him,  and  soon  Clytemues- 
tra  shared  the  adulterer’s  fate.  Euripides  and 
Sophocles  mention  the  same  circumstance. — • 
vEgisthus  was  assassinate-d  after  Clytemnestra, 
according  to  Sophocles  ;  and  in  Euripides,  Ores¬ 
tes  is  represented  as  murdering  the  adulterer, 
while  he  offers  a  sacrifice  to  the  nymphs.  This 
murder,  as  the  poet  mentions,  irritates  the 
guards  who  were  present ;  but  Orestes  appeases 
their  fury  by  telling  them  wTho  he  is,  and  imme¬ 
diately  he  is  acknowledged  king  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Afterwards  he  stabs  his  mother,  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  his  sister  Electia,  after  he  has  up¬ 
braided  her  for  her  infidelity  and  cruelty  to  her 
husband.  Such  meditated  murders  receive  the 
punishment  which,  among  the  ancients,  was 
always  supposed  to  attend  parricide.  Orestes 
is  tormented  by  the  Furies,  and  exiles  himself 
to  Argos,  where  he  i3  still  pursued  by  the 
avengeful  goddesses.  Apollo  himself  purifies 
him,  and  he  is  acquitted  by  the  unanimous  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Areopagites,  whom  Minerva  herself 
instituted  on  this  occasion,  according  to  the 
narration  of  the  poet  AEscliylus,  who  flatters  the 
Athenians  in  his  tragical  story,  by  representing 
them  as  passing  judgment,  even  upon  the  gods 
themselves.  According  to  Pausanias,  Orestes 
was  purified  of  the  murder,  not  at  Delphi,  but  at 
Troezene,  where  still  was  seen  a  large  stone  at 
the  entrance  of  Diana’s  temple,  upon  which  the 
ceremonies  of  purification  had  been  performed 
by  nine  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  place. 
There  w  as  also,  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Furies,  near  which 
Orestes  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers  with  his  teeth 
in  a  fit  of  insanity.  These  different  traditions 
are  confuted  by  Euripides,  who  says  that  Ores¬ 
tes,  after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  was 
informed  that  nothing  could  deliver  him  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  Furies,  if  he  did  not 
bring  into  Greece  Diana’s  statue,  which  was  in  . 
the  Taurica  Cliersonesus,  and  which,  as  it  is  re¬ 
ported  by  some,  had  fallen  down  from  heaven. 
This  was  an  arduous  enterprise.  The  king  of 
the  Cliersonesus  always  sacrificed  on  the  altars 
of  the  goddess  all  such  as  entered  the  borders 
of  his  country,  Orestes  and  his  friend  were 
both  carried  before  Thoas,  the  king  of  the 
place,  and  were  doomed  to  be  sacrificed.  Iphi- 
genia  was  then  priestess  of  Diana’s  temple,  and 
,  it  was  her  office  to  immolate  these  strangers. — 
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The  intelligence  that  they  were  Grecians  de¬ 
layed  the  preparations,  and  Iphigenia  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn  something  about  a  country  which 
had  given  her  birth  [Fid.  Iphigenia .]  She 
even  interested  herself  in  their  misfortunes,  and 
offered  to  spare  the  life  of  one  of  them,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  convey  letters  to  Greece  from 
her  hand.  Pylades  gave  way  to  the  pressing 
entreaties  of  his  friend,  and  consented  to  carry 
the  letters  of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  These  were 
addressed  to  Orestes  himself,  and  therefore 
these  circumstances  soon  led  to  a  total  disco¬ 
very  of  the  connexions  of  the  priestess  with  the 
man  whom  she  was  going  to  immolate.  Iphi¬ 
genia  was  convinced  that  he  was  her  brother 
Orestes  ;  and  when  the  causes  of  their  journey 
had  been  explained,  she  resolved,  with  the  two 
inends,  to  fly  from  Chersonesus,  and  to  carry 
away  the  statue  of  Diana.  Their  flight  was 
discovered,  and  Tlioas  prepared  to  pursue  them, 
but  Minerva  interfered,  and  told  him,  that  all 
had  been  done  by  the  will  and  approbation  of 
the  gods.  Some  suppose,  that  Orestes  came  to 
Cappadocia  from  Chersonesus,  and  that  there 
he  left  the  statue  of  Diana  at  Comana.  Others 
contradict  this  tradition,  and  according  to  Pan 
3anias,  the  statue  of  Diana  Orthia  was  the  same 
as  that  which  had  been  carried  away  from  the 
Chersonesus.  Some  also  suppose,  that  Orestes 
brought  it  to  Aricia,  in  Italy,  where  Diana’s 
worship  was  established.  After  these  cele¬ 
brated  adventures,  Orestes  ascended  the  throne 
of  Arg03,  w’here  he  reigned  in  perfect  security, 
and  married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mene- 
laus,  and  gave  his  sister  to  his  friend  Pylades. 
The  marriage  of  Orestes  with  Hermione  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  ancients.  All  are 
agreed  that  she  had  been  promised  to  the  son 
of  Agamemnon,  but  Menelaus  had  married  her 
to  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  had 
shown  himself  so  truly  interested  in  his  cause 
during  the  Trojan  war.  The  marriage  of  Her¬ 
mione  with  Neoptolemus  displeased  Orestes; 
he  remembered  that  she  had  been  early  pro¬ 
mised  to  him,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  re¬ 
cover  her  by  force  or  artifice.  This  he  effected 
by  causing  Neoptolemus  to  be  assassinated,  or 
assassinating  him  himself.  According  to  Ovid’s 
epistle  of  Hermione  to  Orestes,  Hermione  had 
always  been  faithful  to  her  first  lover,  and  even 
it  wras  by  her  persuasions  that  Orestes  removed 
her  from  the  house  of  Neptolemus.  Hermione 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  partiality  of  Neopto¬ 
lemus  for  Andromache,  and  her  attachment  for 
Orestes  was  increased.  Euripides,  however, 
an  others,  speak  differently  of  Hermione’s  at¬ 
tachment  to  Neoptolemus ;  she  loved  him  so 
*enderly,  that  she  resolved  to  murder  Andro- 
maehe,  wdio  seemed  to  share  in  a  small  degree 
the  affections  of  her  husband.  She  was  ready 
to  perpetrate  the  horrid  deed  when  Orestes 
came  into  Epirus,  and  she  wras  easily  persuaded 
by  the  foreign  prince  to  withdraw  herself  in 
her  husband’s  absence,  from  a  country  which 
seemed  to  contribute  so  much  to  her  sorrows. 
Orestes,  the  better  to  secure  the  affections  of 
Hermoine,  assassinated  Neoptolemus,  [  Vid .  Ne- 
optolemus .]  and  retired  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos. 
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Hi9  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity,  and  he  died  in  the  90th  year  of  bis 
leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Tisamones  by  Her¬ 
mione.  Three  years  after,  the  Heraclitlaj  reco¬ 
vered  the  Peloponnesus,  and  banished  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Menelaus  from  the  throne  of  Ar¬ 
gos.  Orestes  died  in  Arcadia,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  bj'  the  bite  of  a  serpent ;  and  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,  who  had  become  bis  subjects  at  the 
death  of  Menelaus,  were  directed  by  an  oracle 
to  bring  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They  were  some 
time  after  discovered  at  Tegea,  and  bis  stature 
appeared  to  be  seven  cubits,  according  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  of  Pylades  be¬ 
came  proverbial,  and  the  two  friends  received 
divine  honours  among  tlie  Scythians,  and  were 
w  orshipped  in  temples.  Pans.  1,  2,  4,  &c. — 
Paterc.  1,  c.  1  Sf  3. — A  polled.  1,  &c. — St  rah.  9 
jf  13. — Ovid.  Heroid.  8.  Ex  Pont.  3,  el.  2.  Met. 
15,  in  lb. — Euripid.  in  Orest.  Andr.  See.;  Iphig. 
Sophocl.  in  Electr.  &c. — JEschyl.  in  Eum.  Again. 
&.c. — Herod  it.  1,  c.  69. — Hygin.  fab.  120  iSf  261 
— Pint,  in  Lyc.  Dictys.  6,  &c. — Pindar.  Pyth.  2  , 
— Plin.  S3. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  &c. — Homer.  Od.  3, 

&c. — Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. - A  son  of  Achelous. 

Apollod. - A  man  sent  as  ambassador  by  At- 

tila,  king  of  the  Huns,  to  the  emperor  Theodo¬ 
sius.  He  was  highly  honoured  at  the  R,oman 
court,  and  his  son  Augustulus  wTas  the  last  em¬ 
peror  of  the  western  empire. - A  governor  of 

Egypt  under  the  Roman  emperors. 

Oresteum,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  about  18  miles 
from  Sparta.  It  was  founded  by  Orestheus,  a 
son  of  Lycaon,  and  originally  called  Oresthe- 
sium,  and  afterwards  Oresteum,  from  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  who  came  there.  Pans. 
8,  c.  8. — Euripid. 

Orestiades.  Vid.  Oreades. 

OrestIdjE,  the  descendants  or  subjects  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  They  were 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heracli- 
dae,  and  came  to  settle  in  a  country,  which,  from 
them,  was  called  Orestida,  at  the  south-west  of 
Macedonia.  Some  suppose  that  that  part  of 
Greece  originally  received  its  name  from  Ores¬ 
tes,  who  fled  and  built  there  a  city,  which  gave 
its  founder’s  name  to  the  whole  province.  77tu- 
cyd.  2. — Liv.  31. 

Orestilla  (Aurelia),  the  mistress  of  Cati- 
line.  Cic.  ad  Die.  7,  c.  7. 

OrEta-.,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the 
Euxine  sea. 

Oretani,  a  people  of  Spain. 

Oretima,  a  woman  who  married  Caligula, 
■>y  whom  she  was  soon  after  banished. 

OrEum,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Eu¬ 
boea, 

Oreus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  taken  from 
the  w  orship  they  rendered  him  on  mountains. 

Orga,  or  Orgas,  a  river  of  Phrygia  falling 
into  the  Maeander. 

Organa,  a  surname  of  Minerva. 

Orgessum,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  SI, 

t  2T, 

Orgetorix,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Hel- 
Tetii  while  Caesar  was  in  Gaul. 

Orgia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  They 


are  the  same  as  the  Bacchanalia,  Dionysia,  &c.  j 
which  were  celebrated  by  the  ancients  to  com-  I 
memorate  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  in  India. 
Vid.  Dionysia. 

Oribasus,  a  celebrated  physician,  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  whose  reign 
he  flourished.  He  abridged  the  works  of  Gale- 
nus,  and  of  all  the  most  respectable  writers  on 
physic,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  He  ac¬ 
companied  Julian  nto  the  east,  but  his  skill 
proved  ineft'ectual  in  attempting  to  cure  the  fa¬ 
tal  wound  which  his  benefactor  had  received. 
After  Julian’s  death,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  barbarians,  the  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  Dundas,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1745. 

OrIcum,  or  OrIcus,  a  maritime  town  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Colchis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny.  It  had  a  celebrated  harbour, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  on 
account  of  its  situation,  but  it  was  not  well  de¬ 
fended.  The  tree  which  produces  the  turpen¬ 
tine  grew  there  in  abundance.  Virg.  JEn.  10,* 
v.  136. — Liv.  24,  c.  40. — Plin .  2,  c.  89. — Coes. 
Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  1,  &c. 

O  it ie ns,  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  for 
el',  the  most  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  such  as 
Parthia,  India,  Assyria,  &c. 

Or i gen,  a  Greek  writer,  as  much  celebrated 
for  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  humility, 
and  modesty,  as  for  his  learning,  and  the  subli¬ 
mity  of  his  genius.  He  was  surnamed  Ada- 
mantus  from  his  assiduity ;  and  became  so  rigid 
a  Christian,  that  be  made  himself  an  eunuch, 
by  following  the  literal  sense  of  a  passage  in  the 
Greek  testament,  which  speaks  of  the.  volun¬ 
tary  eunuchs  of  Christ.  He  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  in  his  69th  year,  A.  D.  254.  His  works 
were  excellent  and  numerous,  and  contained  a 
number  of  homilies,  commentaries  on  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  different  treatises,  besides  the 
jHempla,  so  called  from  its  being  divided  into 
six  columns,  the  first  of  which  contained  the 
Hebrew  text,  the  second  the  same  text  in 
Greek  characters,  the  third  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Septuagint,  the  fourth  that  of  Aquila,  the 
fifth  that  of  Symmachus,  and  the  sixth  Theodo- 
ition’s  Greek  version.  This  famous  work  first 
gave  the  hint  for  the  compilation  of  our  Poly¬ 
glot  bibles.  The  works  of  Origen  have  been 
learnedly  edited  by  the  Benedictine  monks, 
though  the  whole  is  not  yet  completed,  in  four 
vols.  fol.  Paris,  1733,  1740,  and  1759.  The 
Hexapla  was  published  in  8vo.  at  Lips.  1769, 
by  Car.  Frid.  Bahrdt. 

Or’igo,  a  courtezan  in  the  age  of  Horace. 
Horat.  1,  Sat.  2,  v.  55. 

Orinus,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Oriobates,  a  general  of  Darius  at  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  &c.  Curt.  4. 

Orion,  a  celebrated  giant,  sprung  from  the 
urine  cf  Jupiter,  Neptune,  aud  Mercury.  These 
three  gods,  as  they  travelled  over  Boeotia,  met 
■with  great  hospitality  from  Hyrieus,  a  peasant 
of  the  country,  who  was  ignorant  of  their  dig¬ 
nity  and  character.  They  were  entertained  with 
whatever  the  cottage  afforded  ;  and  when  Hvri- 
eus  had  discovered  that  they  were  gods,  be» 
cause  Neptune  told  him  to  fill  up  Jupiter’s  cup 
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with  wine,  after  he  had  served  it  before  th* 
rest,  the  old  man  welcomed  them  by  the  volun  • 
tary  sacrifice  of  an  ox.  Pleased  with  his  piety, 
the  gods  promised  to  grant  him  whatever  he 
required,  and  the  old  man,  who  had  lately  lost 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  promised  never  to 
marry  again,  desired  them  that,  as  he  was  child¬ 
less,  they  wrould  give  him  a  son  without  ano¬ 
ther  marriage.  The  gods  consented,  and  they 
ordered  him  to  bury  in  the  ground  the  skin  Qf 
the  victim,  into  which  they  had  all  three  made 
water.  Hyrieus  did  as  they  commanded,  and 
when,  nine  months  after,  he  dug  for  the  skin, 
he  found  in  it  a  beautiful  child,  whom  he  called 
Urion,  ab  urina.  The  name  was  changed  into 
Orion,  by  the  corruption  of  one  letter,  as  Ovid 
says,  Perdidit  antiquum  littera  prima  sonum.  Orion 
soon  rendered  himself  celebrated,  and  Diana 
took  him  among  her  attendants,  and  even  be¬ 
came  deeply  enamoured  of  n;m.  His  gigantic 
stature,  however,  displeased  GEnopion,  king  of 
Chios,  whose  daughter  Hero  or  Merope  he  de¬ 
manded  in  marriage.  The  king,  not  to  deny 
him  openly,  promised  to  make  him  his  son-in- 
law,  as  soon  as  he  delivered  his  island  from 
wild  beasts.  This  task,  which  CEnopion  deemed 
impracticable,  was  soon  performed  by  Orion, 
who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward  CEnopion, 
on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxicated  his  illus¬ 
trious  guest,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  the  sea 
shore,  where  he  had  laid  himself  dowm  to  sleep. 
Orion,  finding  himself  blind  when  l.e  awoke, 
was  conducted  by  the  sound  to  a  neighbouring 
forge,  where  he  placed  one  of  the  workmen  on 
his  back,  and  by  his  directions,  went  to  a  place 
where  the  rising  sun  was  seen  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  Here  he  turned  his  face  towards 
the  luminary,  and,  as  it  is  reported,  immediately 
recovered  his  eyesight,  and  hastened  to  punish 
the  perfidious  cruelty  of  CEnopion.  It  is  said 
that  Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in  iron, 
and  that  he  fabricated  a  subterraneous  palace 
for  Vulcan.  Aurora,  whom  Venus  had  inspired 
with  love,  carried  him  away  into  the  island  of 
Delos,  to  enjoy  his  company  with  greater  secu¬ 
rity  ;  but  Diana,  who  was  jealous  of  this,  de¬ 
stroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows.  Some  say, 
Orion  had  provoked  Diana’s  resentment  by  of¬ 
fering  violence  to  Opis,  one  of  her  female  at¬ 
tendants  ;  or,  according  to  others,  because  he 
had  attempted  the  virtue  of  the  goddess  her¬ 
self.  According  to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the  bite 
of  a  scorpion,  which  the  earth  produced  to  pu¬ 
nish  his  vanity,  in  boasting  that  there  was  not 
on  earth  any  animal  which  he  could  not  con¬ 
quer.  Some  say  that  Orion  was  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune  and  Euryale,  and  that  lie  had  received 
from  his  father  the  privilege  and  power  of  walk 
ing  over  the  sea  without  wetting  his  feet.  Other* 
make  him  son  of  Terra,  like  the  rest  of  the 
giants.  He  had  married  a  nymph  called  Sida 
before  his  connexion  with  the  family  of  GEno- 
pion;  but  Sida  was  the  cause  of  her  own 
death,  by  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
According  to  Diodorus,  Orion  was  a  celebrated 
hunter,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  by  his 
strength  and  uncommon  stature.  He  built  the 
port  of  Zancle,  and  fortified  the  coast  of  Sicily 
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against  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  sea,  b} 
heaping  a  mound  of  earth,  called  Telorum,  on 
which  he  built  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  the  sea. 
After  death,  Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  where 
one  of  the  constellations  still  bears  his  name. 
The  constellation  of  Orion,  placed  near  the  feet 
of  the  bull,  was  composed  of  17  stars  in  the 
form  of  a  man  holding  a  sword,  which  has  given 
occasion  to  the  poets  often  to  speak  of  Orion’s 
sword.  As  the  constellation  of  Orion,  which 
rises  about  the  9th  day  of  March,  and  sets 
about  the  21st  of  June,  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with  great  rains 
and  storms,  it  has  acquired  the  epithet  of  aquo- 
tus,  given  it  by  Virgil.  Orion  was  buried  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  and  the  monument  which  the 
people  of  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  showed  as  con¬ 
taining  the  remains  of  this  celebrated  hero,  was 
nothing  but  a  cenotaph.  The  daughters  of 
Orion  distinguished  themselves  as  much  as 
their  father ;  and  when  the  oracle  had  declared 
that  Boeotia  should  not  be  delivered  from  a 
dreadful  pestilence  before  two  of  Jupiter’s  chil¬ 
dren  were  immolated  on  the  altars,  they  joy¬ 
fully  accepted  the  offer,  and  voluntarily  sacri¬ 
ficed  themselves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
Their  names  were  Menippe  and  Metioche. 
They  had  been  carefully  educated  by  Diana, 
and  Venus  and  Minerva  had  made  them  very 
rich  and  valuable  presents.  The  deities  of  hell 
were  struck  at  the  patriotism  of  the  two  females, 
and  immediately  two  stars  were  seen  to  arise 
from  the  earth,  which  still  smoked  with  the 
blood,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in 
the  form  of  a  crown.  According  to  Ovid, 
their  bodies  were  burned  by  the  Thebans,  and 
from  their  ashes  arose  two  persons,  whom  the 
gods  soon  after  changed  into  constellations. 
Diod.  4. — Homer.  Od.  5,  &c. — Virg.  JEn.  3, 
v.  517. — Apollod.  1,  c.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  8  &  13. 
Fast.  5,  &c. — Hygin.  fab  125,  &  P.  A.  2,  c.  44, 
&c. — Propert.  2,  el.  13. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  &c. — 
Horat.  2,  od.  13. 1.  3.  od.  4&  27.  Epod.  10,  &c. 
— Lucan .  1,  &c. — - Catull .  de  Beren.  Palephat.  1. 
* — Parthen.  Erotic.  20. 

Orios,  a  centaur,  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Pi- 
rithous. 

Orissus,  a  prince  of  Spain,  who  put  Hamil- 
car  to  flight,  &c. 

Orisulla  Livia,  a  Roman  matron  taken 
away  from  Piso,  &c. 

OrItje,  a  people  of  India,  who  submitted  to 
Alexander,  &c. 

Orithyia,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king 
of  Athens,  by  Praxithea.  She  was  courted  and 
carried  away  by  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  as  she 
crossed  the  Ilissus,  and  became  mother  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  Chione,  Zetes,  and  Calais.  Apollon.  1, 
— Apollod.  3,  c.  15. — Orpheus. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v. 
706.  Fast.  5,  v.  204. — Paus.  1,  c.  19.  1.  5,  c. 

19. - One  of  the  Nereides. - A  daughter  of 

Cecrops,  who  bore  Europus  to  Macedon. - 

One  of  the  Amazons,  famous  for  her  warlike 
spirit.  Justin.  2,  c.  4. 

OrItas,  one  of  the  hunters  of  the  Calydo- 
nian  boar.  Ovid.  Met.  8.  fab.  8. 

Obtthus,  son  of  Phineus. 
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Ortundus,  a  river  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  44,  c.  31 

Orius,  a  centaur  killed  by  Hercules. 

Ormenus,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Cerca- 
phus.  He  built  a  town  which  was  called  Or- 

menium. - A  man  who  settled  at  Rhodes. 

- A  son  of  Eurypilus,  &c. 

Ornea,  a  town  of  Argolis. 

Orneia,  feasts  of  Priapus,  celebrated  at  Or¬ 
nea  and  Colophon.  This  god  had  none  but 
married  women  for  his  ministers. 

Orneus,  a  centaur,  son  of  Ixion  and  the 

Cloud.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  302. - A  sou  of 

Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  who  built  Ornea  in 
Peloponnesus.  Paus.  2,  c.  25. 

Ornithic,  a  north  wind  which  blows  in  the 
spring.  Colum.  11,  c.  2. 

Ornithon,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Ornitus,  a  friend  of  JEneas,  killed  by  Ca¬ 
milla  in  the  Rutulian  wars.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v. 
677. 

Qrnithus,  an  inhabitant  of  Cysica,  killed  by 
the  Argonauts.  Val.  Flacc.  35,  v.  173. 

OrnostAdes,  a  Parthian  driven  from  his 
country  by  Artabanus.  He  assisted  Tiberius, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Macedonia,  &c. 
Tacit.  Ann.  6,  e.  37. 

Ornytion,  a  son  of  Sysiphus,  king  of  Co¬ 
rinth.  Paus.  9,  c.  17. 

Oroanda,  now  Haviran,  a  town  of  Pisida. 
T.  L.  38,  c.  18. 

Orobia,  a  town  of  Euboea. 

Or5des,  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  murdered 
his  brother  Mithridates,  and  ascended  his 
throne.  He  defeated  Crassus,  the  Roman  tri¬ 
umvir,  and  poured  melted  gold  down  the  throat 
of  his  fallen  enemy,  to  reproach  him  of  his  ava¬ 
rice  and  ambition.  He  followed  the  interest  of 
Cassius  and  Brutus  at  Philippi.  It  is  said, 
that  when  Orodes  became  old  and  infirm,  his 
thirty  children  applied  to  him,  and  disputed,  in 
his  presence,  their  right  to  the  succession. — 
Phraates,  the  eldest  of  them,  obtained  the  crown 
from  his  father,  and  to  hasten  him  out  of  the 
world,  he  attempted  to  poison  him.  The  poi¬ 
son  had  no  effect,  and  Phraates,  still  deter¬ 
mined  on  his  father’s  death,  strangled  him  with 
his  own  hands  about  37  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Orodes  had  then  reigned  about  fifty 

years.  Justin.  42,  c.  4. — Paterc.  2,  c.  30. - 

Another  king  of  Parthia,  murdered  for  his  cru¬ 
elty.  Josephus  18.  Jud. - A  son  of  Artabanus, 

king  of  Armenia.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  33. - One 

of  the  friends  of  JEneas  in  Italy,  killed  by  Me- 
zentius.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  732,  &c. 

Orcetes,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycrates.  He 
died  B.  C.  521. 

Oromasde,  or  Oromase,  the  prince  or  god 
of  wealth,  according  to  Zoroaster,  who  allowed 
another  chief  author  of  evil,  named  Arimanes. 

Oromedon,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Cos.  v 

Orontas,  a  relation  of  Artaxerxes,  sent  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  made  peace  with  Evagoras, 
&c.  Polycen.  7. 

Orontes,  a  satrap  of  Mysia,  B.  C.385,  wh* 
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rebelled  from  Artaxerxes,  &c.  Id. - A  go¬ 
vernor  of  Armenia.  Id. - A  king  of  the  Ly- 

cians  during  the  Trojan  war,  who  followed 
.Eneas,  and  perished  in  a  shipwreck. 

JEn.  1,  v.  117.  1.  6,  v.  34. - A  river  of  Sy¬ 

ria,  rising  in  Coelosyria,  and  falling  after  a  ra¬ 
pid  and  troubled  course,  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  below  Antioch.  According  to  Strabo, 
who  mentions  some  fabulous  accounts  concern¬ 
ing  it,  the  Orontes  disappeared  under  ground 
for  the  space  of  five  miles.  Dionys.  Perieg. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  248. — Strab.  16. — Paus.  8, 
c.  20. 

Oroph ernes,  a  man  who  seized  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cappadocia.  He  died  B.  C.  154. 

Oropus,  a  town  of  Boeotia  on  tire  borders 
of  Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  which  received  its 
name  from  Oropus,  a  son  of  Macedon.  It  was 
the  frequent  cause  of  quarrels  between  the 
Boeotians  and  the  Athenians,  whence  some  have 
called  it  one  of  the  cities  of  Attica,  and  was  at 
last  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  Amphia- 
raus  had  a  temple  there.  Paus.  1,  c.  34. — 
Strab.  9. - A  small  town  of  Euboea. - Ano¬ 

ther  in  Macedonia. 

Orosius,  a  writer,  A.  D.  416,  who  published 
an  universal  history  in  7  books,  irom  the 
creation  to  his  own  times,  in  which,  though 
learned,  diligent,  and  pious,  he  betrayed  a 
great  ignorance  of  the  knowledge  of  historical 
facts,  and  of  chronology.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Havercamp,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1767. 

Orpheus,  a  son  of  Eger  by  the  muse  Cal¬ 
liope.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo,  to  render  his  birth  more  illustrious. 
He  received  a  tyre  from  Apollo,  or,  according 
to  some,  from  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played 
with  such  a  masterly  hand  that  even  the  most 
rapid  rivers  ceased  to  flow,  the  savage  beasts, 
of  the  forest  forgot  their  wildness,  and  the 
mountains  came  to  listen  to  his  song.  All  na¬ 
ture  seemed  charmed  and  animated,  and  the 
nymphs  were  his  constant  companions.  Eu- 
rydice  was  the  only  one  who  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  melodious  musician,  and  their 
nuptials  were  celebrated.  Their  happiness, 
however,  was  short,  Aristreus  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  Eurydice,  and,  as  she  fled  from  her 
pursuer,  a  serpent,  that  was  lurking  in  the 
grass,  bit  her  foot,  and  she  died  of  the  poisoned 
wound.  Her  loss  was  severely  felt  by  Or¬ 
pheus,  and  he  resolved  to  recover  her  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  With  his  tyre  in  his  hand, 
he  entered  the  infernal  regions,  and  gained 
an  easy  admission  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  The 
king  of  hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of 
his  strains,  and  according  to  the  beautiful  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  poets,  the  wheel  of  Ixiou 
stopped,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  stood  still, 
Tantalus  forgot  his  perpetual  thirst,  and  even 
the  Furies  relented.  Pluto  and  Proserpine 
were  moved  with  his  sorrow,  and  consented  to 
restore  him  Eurydice,  provided  he  forebore 
lookiug  behind  till  he  had  come  to  the  e.x- 
tremest  borders  of  hell.  The  conditions  were 
gladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  was  already  in 
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sight  of  the  uoper  regions  of  the  air  when  he 
forgot  his  promises,  and  turned  back  to  look 
at  his  long  lost  Eurydice.  He  saw  her,  but 
she  instantly  vanished  from  his  eyes.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  refused 
admission,  and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find 
was  to  sooth  his  grief  at  the  sound  of  his  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  in  grottos  or  on  the  moun¬ 
tains.  He  totally  separated  himself  from  the 
society  of  mankind,  and  the  Thracian  women 
whom  he  had  offended  by  his  coldness  to 
their  amorous  passion,  or  according  to  others 
by  his  unnatural  gratifications,  and  impure  in¬ 
dulgences,  attacked  him  while  they  celebrated 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  after  they  had  tom 
his  body  to  pieces  they  threw  his  head  into 
the  Hebrus,  which  still  articulated  the  words 
Eurydice!  Eurydice!  as  it  was  carried  down 
the  stream  into  the  Egean  sea.  Orpheus  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  of  which  celebrated  ex¬ 
pedite  jn  he  wrote  a  poetical  account  still  ex- 
taut.  This  is  doubted  by  Aristotle,  who 
says  according  to  Cicero,  that  there  never  ex¬ 
isted  an  Orpheus,  but  that  the  poems  which 
pass  under  his  name,  are  the  compositions  of 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher  named  Cercops. 
According  to  some  of  the  moderns,  the  Argo- 
11  autica,  and  the  other  poems  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  are  the  production  of  the  pen  of  Ono- 
macritus,  a  poet  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Pisis- 
tratus  tyrant  of  Athens.  Pausanias,  however, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  speak  of  Orpheus  as  a 
great  poet  and  musician,  who  rendered  himself 
equally  celebrated  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  by  the  extent  of  his  understanding, 
and  by  the  laws  which  he  enacted.  Some 
maintained  that  he  was  killed  by  a  thunderbolt. 
He  was  buried  at  Pieria  in  Macedonia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Apollodorus.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dion  boasted  that  his  tomb  was  in  their  city  j 
and  the  people  of  mount  Libethrus  in  1  brace, 
claimed  the  same  honour,  and  further  observed 
that  the  nightingales  which  built  their  nests 
near  his  tomb,  sang  with  greater  melody  than 
all  other  birds.  Orpheus,  as  some  report,  after 
death  received  divine  honours,  the  muses  gave 
an  honourable  burial  to  his  remains,  and  his 
tyre  became  one  of  the  constellations  in  the 
heavens.  The  best  edition  of  Orpheus  is  that 
of  Gesner,  8vo.  Lips.  1764.  Diod •  1,  &c.— — 
Paus.  1,  &c. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  &c. — Cic.  de. 
Nat.  D.  1,  c.  38.— Apollon.  l.—  Virg.  JEn.  6, 
v.  645.  G.  4,  v.  457,  &cc.—Hygin.  fab.  14,  &c. 
—Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab.  1,  &c.  1.  11,  fab.  1.— 
Plato  Polit.  10 .—Horat.  1,  od.  13  &  35.— 
Orpheus. 

Oraspeda,  a  mountain  of  Spain.  Strab.  3. 

Orfiiica,  feasts  of  Bacchus,  were  called 
tliu*  because  Oroheus  had  them  brought  from 
Egypt  to  Greece. 

Orphneus,  one  of  the  horses  of  Pluto. 

OrsedIce,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras. 

Orseis,  a  nymph  who  married  Hellen. 
Apollod. 

Orsillus,  a  Persian  who  fled  to  Alexander, 
when  Bessus  murdered  Carius.  Curt.  5,  c.  81, 
Orsilochus,  a  son  of  Idomeneus,  killec 
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by  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war,  &c. - A  sou 

of  the  river  Alpheus. - A  Trojan,  killed 

fcy  Camilla  in  the  Rutunan  wars,  &c.  Vive:. 
.r£n.  11,  v.  636  &  690. 

Orsines,  one  of  the  officers  of  Darius,  at  the 
battle  of  Arbela.  Curt.  10,  c.  1. 

Orsippus,  a  man  of  Megara,  who  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  obtaining  a  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games  because  his  clothes  were  entangled  as 
lie  ran.  This  circnmstance  was  the  cause  that 
for  the  future,  all  the  combatants  were  obliged 
to  appear  naked.  Paus.  1,  c.  44. 

M.  Ortalus,  a  grandson  of  Hortensius,  who 
was  induced  to  marry  by  a  present  from  Au¬ 
gustus,  who  wished  that  ancient  family  not  to 
be  extinguished.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  37. —  Val. 
Max.  3,  c.  5. 

Ortiiagoras,  a  man  who  wrote  a  treatise 

on  India,  6cc.  JElian.  de  Anim. - A  musician 

in  the  age  of  Epaminondas. - A  tyrant  of 

Sicyon. 

Orthe,  a  town  of  Magnesia. 

Orth.ea,  a  daughter  of  Hyacinthus. - 

Apolloa. 

Orthia,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta. 
In  her  sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be 
whipped.  [Vid.  Diamastigosis.I  Plut.  in 
Thes.  &c. 

Orthrus,  or  Orthos,  a  dog  which  belonged 
to  Geryon.  Ke  had  two  heads,  and  was  sprung 
from  the  union  of  Echidna  and  Typlion.  He 
was  destroyed  by  Hercules.  Hesiod.  The 
Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Ortygia,  a  grove  near  Ephesus.  Tacit. 
Ann.  3,  c.  61. — A  small  island  of  Sicily,  within 
the  bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one  of 
the  four  quarters  of  that  great  city.  It  was  ir 
this  island  that  the  celebrated  fountain  Are- 
thusa  arose.  Virg.  J£n.  3,  v.  694. - An  an¬ 

cient  name  of  the  island  of  Delos.  Some  sup- 
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Onss»,  a  Trojan  warrior,  killed  by  Rapots. 
AEneia.  10. 

Orsi,  a  name  which  trie  Persians  gave  to  the 
Supreme  Being, 

Orsiloche,  that  is  to  say  Hospitality,  a  sur¬ 
name  given  by  Irony  to  Diana,  a  goddess  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Taurida. 

Orthana  or  Orthona,  a  divinity  to  whom 
'  they  rendered  the  same  worship  as  Priapus. 

Orthesia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  taken  from 
the  worship  which  they  rendered  her  on  mount 
Ortliesus  in  Arcadia. 

Orthosia,  a  town  of  Caria.  T.  L.  4.5,  c. 
25. - A  town  of  Phoenicia.  Plin.  5,  c.  20 

Orthus,  a  famous  dog,  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna,  and  brother  of  Cerberus  and  the 
Lemean  Hydra,  who  guarded  the  flocks  of 
Geryon,  and  was  killed  by  Hercules.  Theog. 
310. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Ortona.  Vid.  Artona. 

OschophSria,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Athenians.  Its  original  institution  is  thus 
mentioned  by  Pint,  in  Thes.  Theseus  at  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hang  out  the  white 
sail,  by  which  his  father  was  to  be  apprized  of 
Ins  success.  This  neglect  was  fatal  to  A2geus, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  perished. 
Theseus  no  sooner  reached  the  land,  than  he 
sent  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his  safe 
return,  and  in  the  meantime  he  began  to  make 
the  sacrifices  which  he  vowed  when  he  first 
set  sail  from  Crete.  The  herald,  on  his  en 


pese  that  it  received  this  name  from  Latona, 
who  fled  thither  when  changed  into  a  quail 
(oprv%)  by  Jupiter,  to  avoid  the  pursuits  of 
Juno.  Diana  was  called  Ortpgia  as  being  born 
there.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  65 i. —  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
v.  124. 

Ortygius,  a  Rutulian  killed  by  ASneas. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  573. 

Orus,  or  Horus,  one  of  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.  He  as¬ 
sisted  his  mother  in  avenging  his  fatther,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Orus  was 
skilled  in  medicine,  he  was  acquainted  with 
futurity,  and  he  made  the  good  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  subjects  the  sole  object  of  his 
government.  He  -was  the  emblem  of  the  sun 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  he  was  generally 
represented  as  an  infant,  swathed  in  variegated 
clothes.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  staff,  which 
terminates  in  the  head  of  a  hawk,  in  the  other 
a  whip  with  two  thongs.  Hendot.  2. — Plut.  de 

lsid.  6;  Os. — Diod.  1. - The  first  king  of  Tree-  \ 

zene.  Paus.  2,  c.  30. 

Oryander,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  &c.  Po-  I 
lycen.  7. 

Oryx,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  on  the  Ladon 
Paus.  8,  c.  25. 
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I  trance  into  the  city,  found  the  people  in  great 
agitation.  Some  lamented  the  king’s  death, 
while  others,  elaced  at  the  sudden  news  of  the 
victory  of  Theseus,  crowned  the  herald  with 
garland  in  demonstration  of  their  joy.  The 
herald  carried  back  the  garlands  on  his  staff  to 
the  sea  shore,  and  after  he  nad  waited  till 
Theseus  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  related  the 
melancholy  story  of  the  king’s  death.  Upon 
this,  the  people  ran  in  crouds  to  the  city, 
showing  their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations. 
From  that  circumstance  therefore,  at  the  feast 
of  Oschophoria,  not  the  herald  but  his  staff  is 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  all  the  people 
that  are  present  always  exclaim  e\e\sv,  iov 
iov,  the  first  of  which  expresses  haste,  and  the 
others  a  consternation  or  depression  of  spirits. 
The  historian  further  mentions,  that  Theseus, 
when  he  went  to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him 
the  usual  number  of  virgins,  but  that  instead  of 
two  of  them,  he  filled  up  the  number  with  two 
youths  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  made 
pass  for  women,  by  disguising  their  dress,  and 
by  using  them  to  the  ointments  and  perfumes 
of  women,  as  well  as  by  a  long  and  successful 
imitation  of  their  voice.  The  imposition  suc¬ 
ceeded,  their  sex  was  not  discovered  in  Crete, 
and  when  Theseus  had  triumphed  over  the 
Minotaur,  he,  with  these  two  youths,  led  a  pro¬ 
cession  with  branches  in  their  hands,  in  the 
same  habit  which  is  still  used  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Oschophoria.  The  branches  which  were 
carried,  were  in  honour  of  Bacchus  or  Ariadne, 
or  because  they  returned  in  autumn,  when  the 
grapes  were  ripe.  Besides  this  procession, 
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{herd  was  also  a  race  exhibited,  in  which  only 
young  men,  whose  parents  are  both  ali^e,  weie 
permitted  to  engage.  It  was  usual  for  them  to 
run  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  to  that  o 
Minerva,  which  was  on  the  sea  shore. 

Osci,  a  people  between  Campania  and  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  who  assisted  Turnus 
against  ^neas.  Some  suppose  that  they  are 
the  same  as  the  Opici,  the  word  Osci,  being  a 
diminutive  or  abbreviation  of  the  other,  I'irg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  730. 

Oscius,  a  mountain  with  a  river  oi  the  same 
name  in  Thrace. 

Oscus,  a  general  of  the  fleet  of  the  emperor 
Otho. 

Os  aces,  a  general  of  the  Partlnans,  mortally 
wounded  by  Cassius.  Cic.  ad  Att.  6.  ep.  10. 

Osca,  now  Huesoa,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Ar- 
lagon.  T.  L.  54,  c.  10. 

Osinius,  a  king  of  Clusium  who  assisted 
.dEneas  against  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  655. 

OsIris,  a  great  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.  All  the  ancients  greatly 
differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  cele¬ 
brated  god,  but  they  all  agree  that  as  king  of 
Egypt,  he  took  particular  care  to  civi  ize  his 
subjects,  to  p 'dish  their  morals,  to  give  them 
good  and  salutary  laws,  and  to  teach  them 
agriculture.  After  he  had  accomplished  a  re¬ 
form  at  home,  Osiris  resolved  to  go  and  spread 
civilization  in  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.  He 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife  Isis  and 
of  her  faithful  minister  Hermes  or  Mercury. 
The  command  of  his  troops  at  home  was  left  to 
the  trust  of  Hercules,  a  warlike  officer.  In  his 
expedition  Osiris  was  accompanied  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  Apollo,  and  by  Annbis,  Macedo,  and  Pan. 
His  march  was  through  ^Ethiopia,  where  his 
army  was  encreased  by  the  addition  of  the 
Satyrs,  a  hairy  race  of  monsters  who  made 
dancing  and  playing  on  musical  instruments 
their  chief  study.  He  afterwards  passed  through 
Arabia  and  visited  the  greatest  part  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  where  he  en¬ 
lightened  the  minds  of  men  by  introducing 
among  them  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  a 
reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  a  supreme  being. 
At  his  return  home  Osiris  found  the  minds  of 
his  subjects  roused  and  agitated.  His  brother 
Typhon  had  raised  seditions,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  popular.  Osiris,  whose  senti¬ 
ments  were  always  of  the  most  pacific  nature, 
endeavoured  to  convince  his  brother  of  his  ill 
conduct,  but  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  attempt. 
Typhon  murdered  him  in  a  secret  apartment, 
and  cut  his  body  to  pieces,  which  were  divided 
among  the  associates  of  his  guilt.  Typhon, 
according  to  Plutarch,  shut  up  his  brother  in  a 
coffer  and  threw  him  into  the  Nile.  I  he  en¬ 
quiries  of  Isis  discovered  the  body  of  her  hus¬ 
band  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  where  it  had 
been  conveyed  bv  the  waves,  but  Typhon  stole 
it  as  it  was  carry  ing  to  Memphis,  and  he  divided 
it  among  his  companions  as  was  before  ob¬ 
served.  This  cruelty  incensed  Isis;  she  re¬ 
venged  her  husband’s  death,  and  with  her  son 
Orus,  she  defeated  Typhon  and  the  partizans 
of  his  conspiracy.  She  recovered  the  mangled 
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pieces  of  her  husband’s  body,  the  genitals  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  the  murderer  had  thrown  into 
the  sea ;  and  to  render  him  all  the  honour  which 
his  humanity  deserved,  she  made  as  many 
statues  of  wax  as  there  were  mangled  pieces 
of  his  body.  Each  statue  contained  a  piece  ol 
the  flesh  of  the  dead  monarch,  and  Isis,  aftei 
she  had  summoned  iu  her  presence  one  by  one, 
the  priests  of  all  the  different  deities  in  her 
dominions,  gave  them  each  a  statue,  intimating 
that  in  doing  that  she  had  preferred  them  to -all 
the  other  communities  of  Egypt,  and  she  bound 
them  by  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  keep 
secret  that  mark  of  her  favour,  and  endeavout 
to  shew  their  sense  of  it  by  establishing  9 
form  of  worship,  and  paying  divine  honours  to 
the  remains  of  their  prince.  They  were  further 
directed  to  choose  wdiatever  animals  they 
pleased  to  represent  the  person  and  the  divinity 
of  Osiris,  and  they  were  enjoined  to  pay  the 
greatest  reverence  to  that  representative  of 
divinity,  and  to  bury  it  when  dead  with. the 
greatest  solemnity.  To  render  their  establish¬ 
ment  more  popular,  each  sacerdotal  body  had  a 
certain  portion  of  land  allotted  to  them  to  main 
tain  them,  and  to  defray  the  expences  which 
necessarily  attended  the  sacrifices  and  cere¬ 
monial  rites.  That  part  of  the  body  of  Osiris 
which  had  not  been  recovered  was  treated  with 
more  particular  attention  by  Isis,  and  she  or 
dered  that  it  should  receive  honours  more 
solemn  ana  at  the  same  time  more  mysterious 
than  the  other  members.  [Tub  Phallica .]  As 
Osiris  had  particularly  instructed  his  subjects 
in  cu’tivating  the  ground,  the  priest  chose  the 
ox  to  represent  him,  and  paid  the  most  super¬ 
stitious  veneration  to  that  animal.  [  Vixl.  Apis.] 
Osiris,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  my- 
thologists,  is  the  same  as  the  sun,  and  the 
adoration  which  is  paid  by  different  nations  to 
an  Anubis,  a  Bacchus,  a  Dionysius,  a  Jupiter, 
a  Pan,  &c.  is  the  same  as  that  which  Osiris 
received  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Isis  also 
after  death  received  divine  honours  as  well  as 
her  husband,  and  as  the  ox  was  the  symbol  of 
the  sun,  or  Osiris,  so  the  cow  was  the  emblem 
of  the  moon  or  of  Isis.  Nothing  can  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
Osiris  than  this  inscription  which  has  been 
found  on  some  ancient  monuments  :  Saturn  the 
youngest  of  all  the  gods  was  my  father.  1  am 
Osiris  who  conducted  a  large  and  numerous  army 
as  far  as  the  desarts  of  India,  and  travelled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  mul  visited  the  streams 
of  the  Isther ,  and  the  remote  shores  of  the  ocean, 
diffusing  benevolence  to  all  the  inhabitatits  of  the 
earth.  Osiris  was  generally  represented  wnth  a 
cap  on  his  head  I  ke  a  mitre  with  two  horns  ; 
he  held  a  stick  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right 
a  wdiip,  with  three  thongs.  Sometimes  he  ap 
pears  with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  as  that  bird,  by 
its  quick  and  piercing  eyes,  is  a  proper  emblem 
of  the  sun.  Plut.  in  Isid.  Os. — Herodot.  2,  c. 

144. — Diod.  1.— Homer.  Od.  IS .—/Elian,  de 
Anim.  3. — Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr. — Pint.  8.-  A 
Persian  general  who  lived  450,  B.  C.  A 
friend  of  Turnus  killed  in  tibe  Kutulian  war. 
Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  458. 
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Osatha,  little  figures  which  they  hung  up  at 
the  image  of  Saturn  to  render  themselves 

favourable  to  him. - Feasts  in  honour  of 

Bacchus,  or  in  honour  of  Icona  and  Erigona,  in 
which  they  balanced  themselves,  either  with  a 
rope  tied  to  a  tree,  or  with  a  girt. 

Oscines,  aligurs,  thus  called  after  the  noise 
(Of  birds  from  which  they  took  their  auguries. 

Osi,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tac.  de  Germ.  28, 
c.  43. 

Osc.*,  a  people  of  Italy  who  inhabited  a 
country  situated  between  Campania  and  the 
country  of  the  Volsci.  Some  people  confound 
them  with  the  Opici  of  which  they  pretend  that 
Osci  is  the  abbreviation.  Ancient  authors 
often  make  mention  of  the  bon  mots,  and  keen 
projectures  of  this  people,  and  pretend  that  the 
word  ( obscene )  is  a  derivation  of  their  name 
obscenum,  (as  oscenum.^  Tac.  An.  4,  c.  14. — 
Oic.adfam.  7,  ep.  1. — T.  L.  10,  c.  20 . — Strab. 
5. — Plin.  5,  c.  5. — JEneid.  7,  v.  730. 

Osismii,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica.  Mela, 
3,  c.  2. 

Osphagus,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  Liv. 
31,  c.  39. 

OsrhoEne,  a  country  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
received  this  name  from  one  of  its  kings  called 
Osrhoes. 

Ossa,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Centaurs.  It  was  formerly 
joined  to  mount  Olympus,  but  Hercules,  as 
some  report,  separated  them,  and  made  between 
them  the  celebrated  valley  of  Tempe.  This 
separation  of  the  two  mountains  was  more  pro¬ 
bably  effected  by  an  earthquake,  which  hap¬ 
pened  as  fabulous  accounts  represent  about 
1885  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ossa  was 
one  of  those  mountains  which  the  giants,  in 
their  wars  against  the  gods,  heaped  up  one  on 
the  other,  .to  scale  the  heavens  with  more  fa¬ 
cility.  Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  155. 
h  2,  v.  225.  1.  7,  v.  224. — Fast.  1,  v.  307.  1.  3, 
v.  441. — Strab.  9. — Lucan.  1  &  6. —  Virg.  G. 

1»  v.  281. - A  town  of  Macedonia. 

Osrillago,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans 
invoked  against  fractures  and  sprains.  They 
also  called  her  Ompanga. 

Ossuaria,  an  urn  where  they  kept  the 
bones  of  the  dead,  which  the  fire  had  not  con¬ 
sumed. 

Osteodes,  a  neighbouring  island  of  Lipari. 
Ostia,  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tiber  by  Ancus  Martius,  king  of  Rome, 
about  15  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  had  a 
celebrated  harbour,  and  was  so  pleasantly 
situated,  that  the  Romans  generally  spent  a 
part  of  the  year  there  as  in  a  country  seat. 

1  here  was  a  small  tower  in  the  port  like  the 
Pharos  of  Alexandria  built  upon  the  wreck  of  a 
large  ship  whipli  had  been  sunk  there,  and 
which  contained  the  obelisks  of  Egypt  with 
which  the  Roman  emperors  intended  to  adorn 
the  capital  of  Italy.  In  the  age  of  Strabo  the 
•and  and  mud  deposited  by  the  Tiber  bad 
choked  the  harbour,  and  added  much  to  the  size 
of  the  holy  islands  which  sheltered  the  ships  at 
the  entrance  of  the  riven  Ostia  and  her  har- 
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bour  called  Portus  became  gradually  separated 
and  are  now  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea.  Flor.  1,  c.  4 .—Liv.  1,  c.  33 — Mela,  2,  c 
4. — Sueton. —  Plitt* 

Ostorius  Scapula,  a  man  made  governor 
of  Britain.  He  died  A.  D.  55  Tacit. 

Ostracina,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  confines 
of  Palatine. 

Ostracismus,  a  kind  of  judgment  in  use  at 
Athens,  thus  called  from  a  Greek  word  which 
signifies  shell,  because  the  citizens  gave  their 
sufferings  in  writing,  the  name  of  the  accused 
on  a  shell* 

Osymandtas,  a  magnificent  king  of  Egypt 
in  a  remote  period. 

Otacilius,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against  tin 
Carthaginians,  &c. 

Otanes,  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the  seven 
who  conspired  agaiust  the  usurper  Smerdis 
It  was  through  him  that  the  usurpation  was 
first  discovered.  He  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Darius  over  the  sea  coast  of  Asia 
minor.  He  took  Byzantium.  Hemiot.  3,  c 
70,  &c. 

Otho,  M.  Sai.vius,  a  Roman  emperor,  de¬ 
scended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria.  He 
was  one  of  Nero’s  favourites,  and  as  such  he 
was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state 
and  made  governor  of  Pannonia  by  the  interest 
of  Seneca,  who  wished  to  remove  him  from 
Rome,  lest  Nero’s  love  for  Poppaea  should 
prove  his  ruin.  After  Nero’s  death,  Otho  con¬ 
ciliated  the  favour  of  Galba  the  new  em¬ 
peror  ;  but  when  he  did  not  gain  his  point,  and 
when  Galba  had  refused  to  adopt  him  as  his 
successor,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  absolute 
without  any  regard  to  the  age  or  dignity  of  his 
friend.  I  he  great  debts  •which  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  encouraged  his  avarice,  and  he  caused 
Galba  to  be  assassinated,  and  he  made  him¬ 
self  emperor.  He  was  acknowledged  by  the 
senate  and  the  Roman  people,  but  the  suddea 
revolt  of  Vitellius  in  Germany  rendered  hia 
situation  precarious,  and  it  was  mutually  re¬ 
solved  that  their  respective  right  to  the  empire 
should  be  decided  by  arms.  Otho  obtained 
three  victories  over  his  enemies,  but  in  a 
general  engagement  near  Brixellum,  his  force* 
were  defeated,  and  he  stabbed  himself  when  all 
hopes  of  success  were  vanished,  after  a  reign  of 
about  three  months,  on  the  20th  of  April  A.  D. 
69.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  the  last 
moments  of  Otho’s  life  were  those  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  He  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented 
his  fortune,  and  he  expressed  his  concern  for 
their  safety  when  they  earnestly  solicited  to 
pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices  before  he  stab¬ 
bed  himself,  and  he  observed  that  it  was  better 
that  one  man  should  die,  than  that  all  should  be 
involved  in  ruin  for  his  obstinacy.  His  nephew 
was  pale  and  distressed,  fearing  the  anger  and 
haughtiness  of  the  conqueror.but  Otho  comforted 
him,  and  observed,  that  Vitellius  would  be 
*cind  and  affectionate  to  the  friends  and  re¬ 
lations  of  Otho  since  Otho  was  not  ashamed  to 
say,  that  in  the  time  cf  their  greatest  enmity, 

{  the  mother  of  Vitellius  had  received  every 
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friend. y  treatment  from  his  hands.  He  also 
burnt  the  letters  which  by  falling  into  t  e 
hands  of  Vitellius  might  provoke  his  resent¬ 
ment  against  those  who  had  favoured  the  cause 
of  an  unfortunate  general.  These  noble  an 
humane  sentiments  in  a  man  who  was  the  as¬ 
sociate  of  Nero’s  shameful  pleasures,  and  who 
stained  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  his  master, 
have  appeared  to  some  wonderful,  and  passed 
for  the  features  of  policy  and  not  of  a  naturally 
virtuous  and  benevolent  heart.  Pint,  in  vita. 
Suet.— Tacit.  2,  Hist.  c.  50,  bc.—Juv.  2,  v.  90. 

.. _ Roscius,  a  tribuue  of  the  people,  who,  in 

Cicero’s  consulship,  made  a  regulation  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Roman  knights  at  public  spectacles  to 
have  the  14  first  rows  after  the  seats  of  the 
senators.  This  was  opposed  with  violence  by 
some,  but  Cicero  ably  defended  it,  &c.  Horat. 

ep.  4,  v.  10. - The  father  of  the  Roman 

emperor  Otho,  was  the  favourite  of  Clau¬ 
dius. 

Othryades,  one  of  tlie  300  Spartans  who 
fought  against  300  Argives,  when  those  two 
nations  disputed  their  respective  right  to 
Thyrea.  Two  Argives,  Alcinor  and  Cronius, 
and  Othryades  survived  the  battle.  Hie  Ar¬ 
gives  went  home  to  carry  the  news  of  their  vic¬ 
tory,  but  Othryades,  who  had  been  reckoned 
among  the  number  of  the  slain  on  account  of 
his  wounds,  recovered  himself  and  carried  some 
of  the  spoils  of  which  he  had  stripped  the  Ar¬ 
gives,  into  the  camp  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
after  lie  had  raised  a  trophy ,  and  had  written 
with  his  own  blood  the  word  vici  on  his  shield,  he 
killed  himself,  unwilling  to  survive  the  death  of 
his  countrymen.  Val.  Mar.  3,  c.  2.  Pint. 

Parall. - A  patronymic  given  to  Pantheus,  , 

the  Trojan  priest  of  Apollo,  from  his  father1 
Otliyras.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  319. 

Othryoneus,  a  Thracian  who  came  to  the 
Trojan  war  in  hopes  of  marrying  Cassandra.  | 
He  was  killed  by  Idomeneus.  Homer .  II.  lo. 

Othrys,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Thessaly.  Strab .  9. — Herodot,  7, 
c,  129. — Virg.  JEn.  7 ,  v.  675. 

Otreus,  a  king  of  Phrygia  in  the  age  of 
Jason. 

Otiueda,  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of 
Bithynia. 

Otus  and  Ephialtes,  sons  of  Neptune. 
Vid.  Aloides. 

Otys,  a  prince  of  Paplilagonia,  who  revolted 
from  the  Persians,  to  Agesilaus. 

P.  Ovlmus  Naso,  a  celebrated  Roman  poet 
born  at  Sulmo.  As  he  was  intended  for  the  bar, 
his  father  sent  him  early  to  Rome,  and  re¬ 
moved  him  to  Athens  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age.  The  progress  of  Ovid  in  the  study  of 
eloquence  was  great,  but  the  father’s  expecta¬ 
tions  were  frustrated ;  his  son  was  born  a  poet, 
and  nothing  could  deter  him  from  pursuing  his 
natural  inclination,  though  he  was  often  re¬ 
minded  that  Homer  lived  and  died  in  the 
greatest  poverty.  Every  thing  he  wrote  was 
expressed  in  poetical  numbers,  as  he  himself 
says,  et  quod  tentabam  scribere  versus  er at.  A 
lively  genius  and  a  fertile  imagination  soon 
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gained  him  admirers  ;  the  learned  became  his 
friends;  Virgil,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Ho¬ 
race  honoured  him  with  their  correspondence, 
and  Augustus  patronized  him  with  the  most 
unbounded  liberality.  These  favours,  however 
were  but  momentary,  and  the  poet  was  soon 
after  banished  to  Tomos  on  the  Euxine  sea,  by 
the  emperor.  The  true  cause  of  this  sudden 
exile  is  unknown.  Some  attributed  it  to  a 
shameful  amour  with  Livia  the  wife  of  Au¬ 
gustus  ;  while  others  support  that  it  arose  from 
the  knowledge  which  Ovid  had  of  the  un¬ 
pardonable  incest  of  the  emperor  with  his 
daughter  Julia*  These  reasons  are  indeed 
merely  conjectural,  the  cause  was  of  a  very 
private  and  very  secret  nature,  of  which  Ovid 
himself  is  afraid  to  speak.  It  was,  however, 
something  improper  in  the  family  and  court  of 
Augustus. 

In  his  banishment,  Ovid  betrayed  his  pu¬ 
sillanimity,  and  however  afflicted  and  dis¬ 
tressed  his  situation  was,  yet  the  flattery  and 
impatience  which  he  showed  in  his  writings 
are  a  disgrace  to  his  pen,  and  expose  him  more 
to  ridicule  than  pity.  Though  he  prostituted 
his  pen  and  his  time  to  adulation,  yet  the  em¬ 
peror  proved  dead  to  all  entreaties,  and  refused 
to  listen  to  his  most  ardent  friends  at  Rome, 
who  wished  for  the  return  of  the  poet.  Ovid, 
who  undoubtedly  wished  for  a  Brutus  to  de¬ 
liver  Rome  of  her  tyrannical  Augustus,  con- 
tinued  his  flattery  even  to  meanness ;  and  when 
the  emperor  died,  he  was  so  mercenaiy  as  to 
consecrate  a  small  temple  to  the  departed  ty¬ 
rant,  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  where  he 
regularly  offered  frankincense  every,  morning. 
Tiberius  proved  as  regardless  as  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  to  the  entreaties  which  were  madb  for 
Ovid,  and  the  poet  died  in  the  7th  or  8th  year 
of  his  banishment,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  17,  and  was  buried  at  lomos.  In  the 
year  1508  of  the  Christian  era,  the  following 
epitaph  was  fonnd  at  Stain,  in  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Austria. 

Hie  citus  est  votes  quern  Divi  Cce  saris  iia 
Augusti  putria  ce  lerejussit  humo. 

Sape  miser  voluit  patriis  nccumbere  teriis, 

Sedfr  astro!  Hunc  illi  fata  dedere  locum. 

This,  however,  is  an  imposition  to  render 
celebrated  an  obscure  corner  of  the  world, 
which  never  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.  1  he 
greatest  part  of  his  poems  are  remaining.  His 
Metamorphoses  in  15  books  are  extremely  cu¬ 
rious,  bn  account  of  the  many  difieient  mytho¬ 
logical  facts  and  traditions  which  they  relate, 
but  they  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic  poem. 
His  Fasti  were  divided  into  12  books,  the  same 
number  as  the  constellations  in  the  zodiac;  but 
of  these  six  have  perished,  and  the  learned 
world  have  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  poem, 
which  must  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon 
the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  festivals 
and  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  six  that  have  survived  the 
ravages  of  time  and  barbarity.  His  7  riitiot 
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fc-Jrich  are  divided  into  five  books,  contain  much 
elegance  and  softness  of  expression,  as  also  bis 
Elegies  on  different  subjects.  The  Heroides  are 
nervous,  spirited,  and  diffuse,  the  poetry  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  language  varied,  but  the  expressions 
are  often  too  wanton  and  indelicate.  His  three 
nooks  of  Amorum,  and  the  same  number  de 
Arte  Amandi ,  with  the  other  de  Remedio  Amor  is, 
are  written  with  great  elegance,  and  contain 
many  flowery  descriptions;  but  the  doctrine 
which  they  hold  forth  is  dangerous,  an^  they 
are  to  be  read  with  caution.  His  Ibis,  which  is 
written  in  imitation  of  a  poem  of  Callimachus 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  satirical  performance. 
Besides  these,  there  are  extant  some  fragments 
of  other  poems,  and  among  these  some  of  a 
tragedy  called  Medea.  The  talents  of  Ovid  as 
a  dramatic  writer  have  been  disputed,  and  some 
have  observed,  that  he  who  is  so  often  void  of 
sentiment,  was  not  born  to  shine  as  a  tra¬ 
gedian.  Ovid  has  attempted  perhaps  too 
many  sorts  of  poetry  at  once.  On  whatever 
he  has  written,  he  lias  totally  exhausted  the 
subject  and  left  nothing  unsaid.  He  every 
where  paints  nature  with  a  masterly  hand,  and 
gives  strength  to  the  most  vulgar  expressions. 
His  Fasti,  are  perhaps  the  best  written  of  all 
his  poems,  and  after  them  we  may  fairly  rank 
his  love  verses,  his  Heioides,  and  after  all  his 
Metamorphoses,  which  were  not  totally  finished 
when  Augustus  sent  him  into  banishment.  His 
Epistles  from  Pontus  are  the  language  of  an  ab¬ 
ject  and  pusillanimous  flatterer.  However 
critics  may  censure  the  indelicacy  and  the  in¬ 
accuracies  of  Ovid,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged 
that  his  poetry  contains  great  sweetness  and 
elegance.  The  best  editions  of  Ovid’s  works, 
are  those  of  Burman.  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1727; 
of  L.  Bat.  1670,  in  8vo.  and  of  Utrecht,  in 
12mo.  4  vols.  1713.  Ovid.  Trist.  3  &  4,  &c. 

—  Paterc.  2. — Martial,  3  &  8. - A  man  who 

accompanied  his  friend  Csesonius  when  ba¬ 
nished  from  Rome  by  Nero.  Martial,  7 ,  ep.  43. 

Ovinia  lex,  was  enacted  to  permit  the  cen¬ 
sors  to  elect  and  admit  among  the  number  of  the 
senators  the  best  and  the  worthiest  of  the  people. 


Ovinivs,  a  freedman,  &c. 

Oxartes,  the  brother  of  Darius  *  greatly 

honoured  by  Alexander. - -Another  Persian  ' 

who  favoured  the  cause  of  Alexander.  Curt. 

Oxidates,  a  Persian  whom  Darius  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  Alexander  took  him  pri¬ 
soner,  and  some  time  after  made  him  governor 
of  Media.  He  became  oppressive  and  was  re¬ 
moved.  Curt.  8,  c.  3. 1.  9,  c.  8. 

Oximes,  a  people  of  Europea  Sarmatia. 

Oxionje,  a  nation  of  Germans,  whom  su¬ 
perstitious  traditions  represented  as  having  the 
countenance  human,  aud  the  rest  of  the  body 
like  that  of  beasts.  Tucit.  de  Gei 

Oxus,  a  large  river  of  Bactriana. - Ano¬ 

ther  in  Scythia. 

Oxyares,  a  king  of  Bactriana,  who  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Alexander. 

Oxycanus,  an  Indian  prince  in  the  age  of 
Alexander,  &c. 

Oxydracje,  a  nation  of,  India.  Curt.  9, 
c.  4. 

Oxylus,  a  leader  of  the  Heraclidze,  wher 
they  recovered  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was 
rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Paus.  5 , 
c.  4. 

Oxyntiies,  a  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1149. — 

He  reigned  12  years. 

Oxv  pOrus,  a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Metharme. 

Oxyii ynchu  s,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Nile. 

Ozines,  a  Persian,  imprisoned  by  Craterus, 
because  he  attempted  to  revolt  from  Alexan¬ 
der.  Curt.  9,  c.  10. 

Ozoi.®  or  OzOli,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  eastern  parts  of  JEtolia,  which  were  called 
Ozolea.  This  tract  of  territory  lay  at  the  north 
of  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and  extended  about  12 
miles  northward.  They  received  their  name 
from  the  bad  stench  (o^rj)  of  their  bodies  and 
of  their  clothing,  which  was  the  raw  hides  of 
wild  beasts.  The  name  of  Ozolaj,  on  account 
of  its  indelicate  signification,  highly  displeased 
the  inhabitants,  and  they  exchanged  it  soon  for 
that  of  iEtolians.  Paus.  10,  c.  38. — H*rodot 
8,  e.  32. 
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IJACATTANUS,  Titus  Julius,  ageneralof 
tho, Roman  armies  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperop  in  Gaul,  about  the  latter  part  of  Phi¬ 
lip’s  reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  A.  D. 
249,  and  put  to  death,  &c. 

Paccius,  an  insignificant  poet  in  the  age  of 
Domitian.  Juv.7,  v.  12. 

Paches,  an  Athenian  who  took  Mitylene, 
&c.  Arist.  Polit.  4. 

Pa  chin  us,  or  Pachynus,  now  Passaro,  a 
promontory  of  Sicily,  projecting  about  two 
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miles  into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula, 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  island,  with  a 
small  harbour  of  the  same  name.  Strab.  6.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  699. — Pans.  5, 
c.  25. 

M.  Pacconius,  a  Roman  put  to  death  by  Ti¬ 
berius,  &c.  Suet,  in  Tib.  61. —  —A  stoic  philo¬ 
sopher,  son  of  the  proceeding.  He  was  ba¬ 
nished  from  Italy  by  Nero,  and  he  retired  from 
Rome  with  the  greatest  composure  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Arrian,  1,  c.  1. 


Pacorus,  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sous  o* 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  against  Crassur, 
whose  army  he  defeated,  and  whom  he  tool* 
prisoner.  He  took  Syria  irom  the  Romans, 
and  supported  the  republican  party  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  by  Ventidius  Bassus, 
B.  C.  39,  on  the  same  day  (9th  of  June)  that 
Crassus  had  been  deleated.  Flor.  4,  c.  9. — 

Homt.  3,  od.  6,  v.  9. - A  king  of  Parthia, 

who  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  &c. - Another,  intimate  with  king  De- 

cebalus. 

PactOlus,  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rising 
in  mount  Tmolus,  and  falling  into  the  Hermus 
after  it  has  watered  the  city  of  Sardes.  It  was 
in  this  river  that  Midas  washed  himself  when 
he  turned  into  gold  whatever  he  touched,  and 
from  that  circumstance,  it  ever  after  rolled 
golden  sands,  and  received  the  name  of  Chry- 
torrhoas.  It  is  called  Tmolus  by  Pliny.  Strabo 
observes  that  it  had  no  golden  saud  in  his 
age.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  142. — Strab.  18. — 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  86. — Herodut.  5,  c.  110. — Plin. 
33,  c.  8. 

Pactyas,  a  Lydian  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  treasures  of  Croesus  at  Sardes.  The  im¬ 
mense  riches  which  he  could  command  cor¬ 
rupted  him,  and  to  make  himself  independent, 
lie  gathered  a  large  army.  He  laid  siege  to  the 
citadel  of  Sardes,  but  tue  arrival  of  one  of  the 
Persian  generals  soon  put  him  to  flight.  He  re¬ 
tired  to  Cumae,  and  afterwards  to  Lesbos,  where 
he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus.  He- 
rodot.  1,  c.  154,  &c. — Pans.  2,  c.  35. 

Pactyes,  a  mountain  of  Ionia,  near  Ephesus. 
Strab.  14. 

Pacuvius,  M.  a  native  of  Braudusium,  son 
of  the  sister  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  skill  in  painting,  and  by 
his  poetical  talents.  He  wrote  satires  and  tra¬ 
gedies  which  were  represented  at  Rome,  and  of 
some  of  which  the  names  are  preserved,  as  Pe- 
riboea,  Hermione,  Atalanta,  Ilione,  Teucer,  An- 
tiope,  &c.  Orestes  was  considered  as  the  best 
finished  performance ;  the  style,  however, 
though  rough,  and  without  either  purity  or  ele¬ 
gance,  deserved  the  commendation  of  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  who  perceived  strong  rays  of  genius 
and  perfection  frequently  beaming  through  the 
clouds  of  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the 
times.  The  poet  in  his  old  age  retired  to  Ta- 
rentum,  where  he  died  in  his  90th  year,  about 
131  years  before  Christ.  Of  all  his  composi¬ 
tions,  about  437  scattered  lines  are  preserved 
in  the  collections  of  Latin  poets.  Cic.  de  Herat. 
2.  ad  Heren.  2,  c.  27. — Plorut.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56. 
— Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

Padjei,  an  Indian  nation,  who  devoured  their 
sick  before  they  died.  Herodot.  3,  c.  99. 

Padinum,  now  Bondeno,  a  town  on  the  Po, 
where  it  begins  to  branch  into  different  channels. 
Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

Padua,  a  town  called  also  Patavium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Venetians,  founded  by  Antenor, 
immediately  after  the  Troj  in  war.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  the  historian  Livy.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  were  once  so  powerful,  that  they  could 
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levy  an  army  of  20,000  men.  Strab.  y—Meh, 
2,  c.  4. — Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  251 

Padus,  (now  called  the  Po),  a  river  in  Italy, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Eridanvs,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territories 
of  Italy.  It  rises  in  mount  Vesulus,  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  after  it  has 
collected  in  its  course  the  waters  of  above  thirty 
rivers,  discharges  itself  in  an  eastern  direction 
into  the  Adriatic  sea  by  seven  mouths,  two  of 
which  only,  the  Plana  or  Volano,  and  the  Pa- 
dusa,  were  formed  by  nature.  It  was  formerly 
said,  that  it  rolled  gold  dust  in  its  sands,  which 
was  carefully  searched  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
consuls  C.  Flaminius  Nepos  and  P.  Furius 
Philus,  were  the  first  Roman  generals  who 
crossed  it,  The  Po  is  famous  for  the  death  of 
Phaeton,  who,  as  the  poets  mention,  was  thrown 
down  there  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  258,  &c. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Lu- 
can.  2,  &c. —  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  680. — Strab.  5.— 
Plin.  37,  c.  2. 

PadUsa,  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the  Po, 
considered  by  some  writers  as  the  Po  itself. 
[  Vid.  P«d«s.]  It  was  said  to  abound  in  swans, 
and  from  it  there  was  a  cut  to  the  town  of  Ra¬ 
venna.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  455. 

P/ean,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
the  word  pecan,  an  hymn  which  was  sung  in  his 
honour,  because  he  had  killed  the  serpent  Py¬ 
thon,  which  had  given  cause  to  the  people  to 
exclaim,  Io  Paean!  The  exclamation  of  lo 
Pasan !  was  made  use  of  in  speaking  to  the 
other  gods,  as  it  often  was  a  demonstration  of 
joy.  Juv.  6,  v.  171. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  538.  1« 
14,  v.  720. — Lucan.  1,  &c. — Strab.  18. 

P/edaretus,  a  Spartan  who,  on  not  being 
elected  in  the  number  of  the  300  sent  on  an 
expedition,  Ac.  declared,  that,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  mortified,  he  rejoiced  that  300  men  better 
than  himself  could  be  found  in  Sparta.  Plut. 
in  Lyc. 

P/edius,  a  lieutenant  of  J.  Caesar  in  Spain, 
who  proposed  a  law  to  punish  with  death  all 
such  as  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his 
patron,  &c. 

PjemAni,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul. 

P/eon,  a  Greek  historian.  Plut.  in  Thes. 

- A  celebrated  physician  who  cured  the 

wounds  which  the  gods  received  during  the 
Trojan  war.  From  him,  physicians  are  some¬ 
times  called  Pceonii,  and  herbs  serviceable  in 
medicinal  processes,  Pceoni<r  herlxr.  Virg.  JEn, 
7,  v.  769. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  535. 

P /cones,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  who  inha¬ 
bited  a  small  part  of  the  country  called  Paiania. 
Some  believe  that  they  were  descended  from  a 
Trojan  colony.  Paus.  5,  c.  1. — Herodut.  5,  Cr 
13,  &c. 

P/eOnia,  a  country  of  Macedonia  at  the  west 
of  the  Strymon.  It  received  its  name  from 
Paeon,  a  son  of  Endymion,  who  settJed  there. 

Liv.  42,  c.  51.  1.  45,  c.  29. - A  small  town  of 

Attica. 

P^OnIdes,  a  name  given  to  the  daughters  o' 
Pierus,  who  were  defeated  bv  the  Muses,  be- 
cause  their  mother  was  a  uative  of  ^  aionia. 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  ult.  fab. 
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P  A 

Ptf  ofl,  a  small  town  of  Arcadia. 

Pesos,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont,  called  also 
Avcesos.  It  is  situated  at  the  north  of  Lampsa- 
cus.  When  it  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
migrated  to  Lampsacus,  where  they  settled. 
They  were  of  a  Milesian  origin.  Strab.  13. — 
Homer.  II.  2. 

P^stum,  a  town  of  Lucania,  called  alsoNep- 
tunia,  where  the  soil  produced  roses  which 
blossomed  twice  a  year.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  119. — 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  708. 

P.etovium,  a  town  of  Pannonia. 

Caxunna  Pjetus,  the  husband  of  Arria. 

[  T 'id.  Arria.] - A  governor  of  Armenia,  under 

Nero. - A  Roman  who  conspired  with  Cati¬ 
line  against  his  country. - A  man  drowned  as 

he  was  going  to  Egypt  to  collect  money.  Pro- 
pert.  3,  el.  7,  v.  5. 

Pagas*,  or  Pagasa,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  in 
Macedonia,  with  an  harbour  and  a  promontory 
of  the  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  was  built 
there,  as  some  suppose  ;  and  according  to  Pro¬ 
pertius,  the  Argonauts  set  sail  from  that  har¬ 
bour.  From  that  circumstance,  not  only  the 
ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Argonauts  themselves, 
were  ever  after  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Pagasceus.  Pliny  confounds  Pagasae  with  De- 
metrias,  but  they  are  different,  and  the  latter 
wras  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  who  preferred  the  situation  of  Deme- 
trias  for  its  conveniences.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  1, 
1.  8,  v.  349. — Lucan.  2,  v.  715.  1.  6,  v.  400. 
— Mela,  2,  c.  3  &  7. — Strab.  9.  —  Propert.  1,  el. 
20,  v.  17. — Plin.  4,  c.  8. — Apollon.  Rhud.  1,  v. 
238,  &c 

Pagasus,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Camilla.  Virg. 
y£n.  11,  v.  670. 

Pagus,  a  mountain  of  iEolia.  Pans.  7, 

c.  5. 

Palacium,  or  Palatium,  a  town  of  the 

Thracian  Chersonesus. - A  small  village  on 

the  Palatine  hill,  where  Rome  was  afterwards 
built. 

Pal*a,  a  town  of  Cyprus. - Of  Ceplial- 

lenia. 

Paljf.apolis,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Spain. 

Pai,a;mon,  or  Palemon,  a  sea  deity,  son  ol 
Athamas  and  Ino.  His  original  name  was  Me- 
licerta,  and  he  assumed  that  of  Palaunon,  after 
he  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  deity  by  Nep¬ 
tune.  [Vid.  Melicerta.] - A  noted  gramma¬ 

rian  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  made 
himself  ridiculous  by  his  arrogance  and  luxury. 

Juv.  6,  v.  451. — Martial,  2,  ep.  86. - A  son 

of  Neptune  who  was  among  the  Argonauts. 
Apollod. 

Pal.epaphos,  a  town  of  Cyprus. 

Pal*phAtus,  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
whose  age  is  unknown,  though  it  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  flourished  between  the  times  of 
Aristotle  and  Augustus.  He  wrote  five  books 
Re  incredibilibus,  of  which  only  the  first  remains, 
and  in  it  he  endeavours  to  explain  fabulous  and 
mythological  traditions  by  historical  facts.  The 
best  edition  of  Palsephatus  is  that  of  J.  Frid. 

Fischer,  in  8vo.  Lips.  1773. - An  heroic  poet 

of  Athens,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  creation 
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of  the  world. — A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  born  at 
Abydos. - An  historian  of  Egypt. 

Pal^poliis,  a  town  built  in  Italy  by  a  Greek 
colony. 

Paealste,  a  village  of  Epirus.  Lucan.  5.  v, 
460. 

Pal;estIna,  a  province  of  Svria,  &c.  ife- 
rodot.  1,  c.  105. 

Pal*stinus,  an  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Strymon. 

PalAmEdes,  a  Grecian  chief,  son  of  Nau- 
plius,  king  of  Euboea,  by  Clymene.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Greek  princes  who  were  going  to 
the  Trojan  war,  to  bring  Ulysses  to  the  camp; 
who,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  expedition, 
pretended  insanity,  and  the  better  to  impose 
upon  his  friends,  used  to  harness  different  ani¬ 
mals  to  a  plough,  and  sow  salt  instead  of  barley 
into  the  furrows.  The  deceit  was  soon  per¬ 
ceived  by  Palamedes  ;  he  knew  that  the  regret 
to  part  from  his  wife  Penelope,  whom  he  had 
lately  married,  was  the  only  reason  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  insanity  of  Ulysses ;  and  to  demonstrate 
this,  Palamedes  took  Telemachus,  whom  Pene¬ 
lope  had  lately  brought  into  the  world,  and  put 
him  before  the  plough  of  his  father.  Ulysses 
showed  that  he  was  not  insane,  by  turning  the 
plough  a  different  way,  not  to  hurt  his  child. — 
This  having  been  discovered,  Ulysses  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to  the  war, 
but  an  immortal  enmity  arose  between  Ulysses 
and  Palamedes.  The  king  of  Ithaca  resolved 
to  take  every  opportunity  to  distress  him ;  and 
when  all  his  expectations  were  frustrated,  he 
had  the  meanness  to  bribe  one  of  his  servants, 
and  to  make  him  dig  a  hole  in  his  master’s  tent, 
and  there  conceal  a  large  sum  of  money.  After 
this,  Ulysses  forged  a  letter  in  Phrygian  cha¬ 
racters,  which  king  Priam  was  supposed  to  have 
sent  to  Palamedes.  In  the  letter  the  Trojan 
king  seemed  to  entreat  Palamedes  to  deliver 
into  his  hands  the  Grecian  army,  according  to 
the  conditions  which  had  been  previously  agreed 
upon  when  he  received  the  money.  This  forged 
letter  was  carried  by  means  of  Ulysses  before 
the  princes  of  the  Grecian  army.  Palamedes 
was  summoned,  and  he  made  the  most  solemn 
protestations  of  innocence,  but  all  was  in  vain, 
the  money  that  was  discovered  in  his  tent, 
served  only  to  corroborate  the  accusation.  He 
was  found  guilty  by  all  the  army,  and  stoned  to 
death.  Homer  is  silent  about  the  miserable 
fate  of  Palamedes,  and  Pausanias  mentions  that 
it  had  been  reported  by  some,  that  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  had  drowned  him  in  the  sea  as  he 
was  fishing  on  the  coast.  Philostrates,  who 
mentions  the  tragical  story  above  related,  adds, 
that  Achilles  and  Ajax  buried  his  body  with 
great  pomp  on  the  sea  shore,  and  that  they 
raised  upon  it  a  small  chapel,  where  sacrifices 
were  regularly  offered  by  the  inhabitant?  of 
Troas.  Palamedes  was  a  learned  man  as  well 
as  a  soldier,  and  according  to  some,  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  by  the  addition 
of  the  four  letters  9,  £,  <j>,  during  the  Trojan 

war.  To  him  also  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
dice  and  backgammon  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  regularly  ranged  an  army  in  a 


fine  of  battle,  and  who  placed  centinels  round 
the  camp,  and  excited  their  vigilance  and  at¬ 
tention  by  giving  them  a  watch-word.  Hygin. 
fab.  95,  105,  &c. — Apolldl.  2,  &c. — Dictys.  Cret. 
2,  c.  15. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  56  &  308. — Paus. 
1,  c.  31. — Manil.  4. — Philostrat.  ver.  10,  c.  6. — - 
Euripid.  in  Plueniss. — Martial,  13,  ep.  75. — Plin. 
7,  c.  56. 

Palantia,  a  town  of  Spain.  Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

PalatInus  mo  ns,  a  celebrated  hill,  the 
largest  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was 
built.  It  was  upon  it  that  Romulus  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a  qua¬ 
drangular  form,  and  there  also  he  kept  his 
court,  as  well  as  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  Augus¬ 
tus,  and  all  the  succeeding  emperor-s,  from 
which  circumstance  the  word  Palatium  has  ever 
since  been  applied  to  the  residence  of  a  mo¬ 
narch  or  prince.  The  Palatine  hill  received  its 
name  from  the  goddess  Pales,  or  from  the  Pa¬ 
latini,  who  originally  inhabited  the  place,  or 
from  balare  or  pulare,  the  bleatings  of  sheep, 
which  were  frequent  there  ;  or  perhaps  from 
the  word  palantes,  wandering,  because  Evander, 
when  he  came  to  settle  in  Italy,  gathered  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  made  them  all  one  society. 
Dw.  Cass.  53. — ltal.  12,  v.  709. — Juv.  9,  v.  23. 
— Martial,  1,  ep.  71. —  Vairo  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  3. — 
Cic.  in  Catil.  1. - Apollo,  who  was  worship¬ 

ped  on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  also  called  Pala- 
ttnus.  His  temple  there  had  been  built  by 
Augustus,  who  had  enriched  it  with  a  library, 
valuable  for  the  various  collections  of  Greek  and 
Latin  manuscripts  which  it  contained.  Horat. 
1*  ep.  3,  v.  17. 

Palantium,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

Paleis,  or  Pal.*,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Ce- 
phallenia.  Paus.  6,  c.  15. 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of  pas¬ 
tures  among  the  Romans.  She  was  worshipped 
with  great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and  her  festi¬ 
vals,  called  Palilia,  were  celebrated  the  very 
day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  1 
&  294. —  Ovid.  Fust.  4,  v.  722,  &c .—  Pater.  1, 
c.  8. 

Palfurius  Sura,  a  writer  removed  from 
the  senate  by  Domidan,  who  suspected  him 
of  attachment  to  Vitellius,  &c.  Jun.  4,  v.  53. 

PalIci,  or  Pa li sex,  two  deities,  sons  of  Ju¬ 
piter  by  Thalia,  whom  Aeschylus  calls  A-ltna, 
in  a  tragedy  which  is  now  lost,  according  to  the 
words  of  Macrobius.  The  nymph  ALtna,  when 
pregnant,  entreated  her  lover  to  remove  her 
from  the  pursuits  of  Juno.  The  god  concealed 
her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  the 
time  of  her  delivery  was  come,  the  earth  opened 
and  brought  into  the  world  two  children,  who 
received  the  name  of  Palici,  airo  tov  tcoKkv 
iXtaScu,  because  they  came  again  into  the  world 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  These  deities  were 
worshipped  with  great  ceremonies  by  the  Sici¬ 
lians,  and  near  their  temple  were  two  small 
.tfi  es,  which  were  supposed  to  have  sprung  out 

the  eaith,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
i’<ra.  Near  these  pools  it  was  usual  to  take 
to*  most  solemn  oaths,  by  those  who  wished  to 
6*a*2l*  controversies  and  quarrels.  If  any  of 
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the  persons  who  took  the  oaths  perjured  them¬ 
selves,  they  were  immediately  punished  in  a  su¬ 
pernatural  manner,  and  those  whose  oath,  by 
the  deities  of  the  place,  was  sincere,  departed 
unhurt.  1  he  Palici  had  also  an  oracle  which 
was  consulted  upon  great  emergencies,  and 
which  rendered  the  truest  and  most  unequivocal 
answers.  In  a  superstitious  age,  the  altars  of 
the  Palici  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices  ;  but  this  barbarous  custom  was 
soon  aboli>hed,  and  the  deities  were  satisfied 
with  their  usual  offerings.  Virg.  jEu.  9,  v. 
585. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  50 6. — Diod.  2. — Macrob. 
Saturn.  5,  c.  10. — ltal.  &c. 

PalIlia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans, 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.  The  ceremony 
consisted  iu  burning  heaps  of  straw,  and  in 
leaping  over  them.  No  sacrifices  were  offered, 
but  the  purifications  were  made  with  the  smoke 
of  horses’  blood,  and  with  the  ashes  of  a  calf 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  belly  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  after  it  had  been  sacrificed,  and  with  the 
ashes  of  beans.  The  purification  of  the  flocks 
was  also  made  with  the  smoke  of  sulphur,  of 
the  olive,  the  pine,  the  laurel,  and  the  rose¬ 
mary.  Offerings  of  mild  cheese,  boiled  wine, 
and  cakes  of  millet,  were  afterwards  made  to 
the  goddess.  This  festival  was  observed  on 
the  21st  of  April,  and  it  was  during  the  cele¬ 
bration  that  Romulus  first  began  to  build  his 
city.  Some  call  this  festival  Parilia,  quasi  a 
pariendo,  because  the  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  divinity  for  the  fecundity  of  the  flocks 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  774.  Fast.  4,  v.  721,  &c. 
1.  6,  v.  257. 

PalInUrus,  a  skilful  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
ASneas.  He  fell  into  the  sea  in  his  sleep,  and 
was  three  days  exposed  to  the  tempests  and 
agitation  of  the  sea,  and  at  last  came  safe  to  the 
sea  shore,  where  the  cruel  inhabitants  of  the 
place  murdered  him  to  obtain  his  clothes.  His 
body  was  left  unburied  on  the  sea-shore  ;  and 
as,  according  to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  no  person  was  suffered  to  cross  the  Sty¬ 
gian  lake  before  100  years  were  elapsed,  if  his 
remains  had  not  been  decently  buried,  we  find 
Aeneas,  when  he  visited  the  infernal  regions, 
speaking  to  Palinmus,  and  assuring  him,  that 
though  his  bones  were  depiived  of  a  funeral, 
yet  the  place  where  his  body  was  exposed, 
should  soon  be  adorned  with  a  monument,  and 
bear  his  name,  and  accordingly  a  promontory 
was  called  Palin urus.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  513.  1.  5, 
v.  480,  &c.  1.  6,  v.  341. — Ovid,  de  Rem.  577. 
— Mela,  2,  c.  4.' — Strab. 

PaliscOrum,  or  PalIcOrum  Stagnum,  a 
sulphureous  pool  in  Sicily.  Vid.  Palici. 

Pallades,  certain  virgins  who  were  conse¬ 
crated  to  Jupiter  by  the  Thebans  of  Egypt. 
Strab.  17. 

Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas, 
it  was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represented 
the  goddess  as  sitting  and  holding  a  pike  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  distaff  and  a 
spindle.  It  fell  down  from  heaven  near  the 
tent  of  Ilus,  as  that  prince  was  bniid'ngthe  ci¬ 
tadel  of  Ilium.  Some  nevertheless,  suppose 
that  it  fell  at  Pessimas  in  Phrygia,  or  according 


to  others,  Dardanus  received  it  as  a  present 
from  his  mother  Electra.  There  are  some  au 
thors  who  maintain,  that  the  Palladium  was 
made  with  the  bones  of  Pelops  by  Abaris;  but 
Apollodorus  seems  to  say,  that  it  was  no  more 
than  a  piece  of  clockwork  which  moved  of  it¬ 
self.  However  discordant  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  authors  be  about  this  famous  statue,  it 
is  universally  agreed,  that  on  its  preservation 
depended  the  safety  of  Troy  This  fatality  was 
well  known  to  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war,  and  therefore  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  were 
commissioned  to  steal  it  away.  They  effected 
their  purpose,  and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority 
of  some  authors,  they  were  directed  how  to 
carry  it  aw’ay  by  Helenus,  the  son  of  Priam, 
who  proved,  in  this,  unfaithful  to  his  country, 
because  his  brother  Deiphobus,  at  the  death  of 
Paris,  had  married  Helen,  of  whom  he  was  ena¬ 
moured.  Minerva  was  displeased  with  the 
violence  which  was  offered  to  her  statue,  and, 
according  to  Virgil,  the  Palladium  itself  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  received  life  and  motion,  and  by 
the  flashes  which  started  from  its  eyes,  and  its 
sudden  springs  from  the  earth,  it  seemed  to 
show  the  resentment  of  the  goddess.  The  true 
Palladium,  as  some  authors  observe,  w*as  not 
carried  away  from  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  but  only 
one  of  the  statues  of  similar  size  and  shape, 
which  were  placed  near  it,  to  deceive  w  hatever 
sacrilegious  persons  attempted  to  steal  it.  The 
Palladium,  therefore,  as  they  say,  wras  conveyed 
safe  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  iEneas,  and  it  wras 
afterwards  preserved  by  the  P.omans  with  the 
greatest  secresy  and  veneration  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  a  circumstance  which  none  but  the  ves¬ 
tal  virgins  knew.  Herodian,  1,  c.  14,  &c. — Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  v.  422,  &c.  Met.  13,  v.336. — Dictys. 
Cret.  1,  c.  5. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — Dionys.  Hal. 
1,  &c. — Homer.  II.  10. — Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  166.  1. 
9,  v.  151. — Pint,  de  Reb.  Rom. — Lucan.  9. — 
Dares.  Phryg. — Juv.  3,  v.  139. 

Palladius,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  trea¬ 
tise  on  fevers  was  edited,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  174c». 

PallantEum,  a  town  of  Italy.  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  v.  54. 

Pallantias,  a  patronymic  of  Aurora,  as 
being  related  to  the  giant  Pallas.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
fab.  12. 

Pallantides,  the  fifty  sons  of  Pallas,  the 
son  of  Pandion,  and  the  brother  of  Aegeus. 
They  were  all  killed  by  Theseus,  the  son  of 
^Egeus,  whom  they  opposed  when  he  came  to 
take  possession  of  his  father’s  kingdom.  This 
opposition  they  showed  in  hopes  of  succeeding 
to  the  throne,  as  JEgeus  left  no  children,  ex¬ 
cept  Theseus,  whose  legitimacy  was  even  dis¬ 
puted,  as  he  was  born  at  Troezene.  Pint,  in 
Thes. — Pans.  1. 

Pallas,  a  freedman  of  Claudius,  famous  for 
the  power  and  the  riches  he  obtained.  He  ad¬ 
vised  the  emperor,  his  master,  to  marry  Agrip¬ 
pina,  and  to  adopt  her  son  Nero  for  his  successor. 
It  was  by  his  means  and  those  of  Agrippina, 
that  the  death  of  Claudius  was  hastened,  and 
that  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Nero  for¬ 
got  to  whom,  he  wiua  indebted  for  the  crown.  He 


discarded  Pallas,  and  some  time  after  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might  make 
himself  master  of  his  great  riches,  A.  D.  61. 
Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  53. 

Pallas,  (an is)  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  the 
same  as  Minerva.  The  goddess  received  this 
name  either  because  she  killed  the  giant  Pallas, 
or  perhaps  from  the  spear  which  she  seems  to 
brandish  in  her  hands,  ( -jraWsiv. )  For  the 
functions,  power,  and  character  of  the  goddess. 
Vid.  Minerva. 

Pallas,  (antis,)  a  son  of  king  Evander,  sent 
with  some  troops  to  assist  Aeneas.  He  was 
killed  by  Turnus,  the  king  of  the  Rutuli,  after 
he  had  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy 

Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  104,  &c. - One  of  the  giants, 

son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  He  was  killed  by 
Minerva,  who  covered  herself  with  his  skin 
whence,  as  some  suppose,  she  is  called  Pallas. 

Apollod.  3,  c.  12. - A  son  of  Crius  and  Eu- 

rybia,  who  mar  ried  the  nymph  Styx,  by  whom 
he  had  Victory,  Valor,  &c.  Hesiod.  ' Iheog . 

—A  son  of  Lycaon. - A  son  of  Pandion, 

father  of  Clytus  and  Butes.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab. 
17.  — Apollod . 

PallEne,  a  small  peninsula  of  Macedonia, 
formerly  called  Phlegra,  situate  above  the  bay 
of  Thermae  on  the  iEgean  sea,  and  containing 
five  cities,  the  principal  of  which  is  called 
Pallene.  It  was  in  this  place,  according  to 
some  of  the  ancients,  that  an  engagement  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  gods  and  the  giants.  Virg. 

G.  4,  v.  371. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  357. - A 

village  of  Attica,  where  Minerva  had  a  temple 
and  where  the  Pallantides  chiefly  resided, 
Herodot.  1,  c.  161. — Pint,  in  Thes. 

Palma,  a  governor  of  Syria. 

Palmyra,  the  capital  of  Palmyreue,  a 
country  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Syria,  now 
called  Theudemor,  or  Tadmor.  It  is  famous 
for  being  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia, 
and  of  Odenatus,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  splen¬ 
dour  and  magnificence  of  its  porticos,  temples, 
and  palaces,  are  now  daily  examined  by  the 
curious  and  the  learned. 

Palphurius,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Domi- 
tian.  Juv.  4,  v.  53. 

PamIsos,  a  river  of  Thessaly. 

PammEnes,  an  Athenian  general,  sent  to 
assist  Megalopolis,  against  the  Mantineans,  &c. 
- An  astrologer. 

Pammon,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
Apollod. 

Pampa,  a  village  near  Tentyra  in  Thrace* 
Juv.  15,  v.  76. 

Pamphilus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  in  the  age  of  Philip.  He  was  founder 
of  the  school  for  painting  at  Sicyon,  and  he 
made  a  law  which  was  observed  not  only  in 
Sicyon,  but  all  over  Greece,  that  none  but  the 
children  of  noble  and  dignified  persons  should 
be  permitted  to  learn  painting.  Apelles  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  Diog. 

Pamphos,  a  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  Hesiod’s  age. 

PamphYla,  a  Greek  woman,  who  wrote  • 
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general  history  in  33  books,  in  Nero's  reign. 
Tins  history,  so  much  commended  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  is  lost. 

PamfhYlia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Mopsopia,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  called 
the  Pamphylian  sea,  west  by  Lycian,  north  by 
Pisidia,  and  east  by  Cilicia.  It  abounded  with 
pastures,  vines,  and  olives.  It  was  peopled  by 
a  Grecian  colony.  Strab.  14. — Mela,  1. — Paus. 
7,  c.  3. —  Plin.  5,  c.  26. 

Pan,  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  of  hunts¬ 
men,  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mercury  by  Dyrope,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Homer.  Some  give  him  Jupiter  and 
Callisto  for  parents,  others  Jupiter  and 
Ybis  or  Oneis.  Lucian,  Hyginus,  ic c.  sup¬ 
port  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Pene¬ 
lope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  that  the  god 
gained  the  affections  of  the  princess  under  the 
form  of  a  goat,  as  she  tended  her  father’s 
flocks  on  mount  Taygetus,  before  her  marriage 
with  the  king  of  Ithaca.  Some  authors  main¬ 
tain  that  Penelope  became  mother  of  Pan, 
during  the  absence  of  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan 
war  ;  and  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  all  the 
suitors  which  frequented  the  palace  of  Pene¬ 
lope,  whence  he  received  the  name  of  Pan, 
which  signifies  all  or  evei'y  thing.  Pan  was  a 
monster  in  appearance;  he  had  two  small 
horns  on  his  head,  his  complexion  was  ruddy, 
his  nose  flat,  and  his  legs,  thighs,  tail,  and  feet, 
were  those  of  a  goat.  The  education  of  Pan 
was  entrusted  to  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  called 
Sinoe,  but  the  nurse,  according  to  Homer, 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  such  a  monster,  fled 
away  and  left  him.  He  was  wrapped  up  in 
the  skin  of  beasts  by  his  father,  and  carried  to 
heaven,  where  Jupiter  and  the  gods  long  en¬ 
tertained  themselves  with  the  oddity  of  his 
appearance.  Bacchus  was  greatly  pleased  with 
him,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Pan.  The  god 
of  shepherds  chiefly  resided  in  Arcadia,  where 
the  woods  and  the  most  rugged  mountains 
were  his  habitation.  He  invented  the  flute 
with  seven  reeds,  which  he  called  Syrinx,  in 
honour  of  a  beautiful  nymph  of  the  same  name, 
to  whom  he  attempted  to  offer  violence,  and 
who  was  changed  into  a  reed.  He  was  con¬ 
tinually  employed  in  receiving  the  neighbouring 
nymphs,  and  often  with  success.  Though  de¬ 
formed  in  his  shape  and  features,  yet  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  captivate  Diana,  and  of 
gaining  her  favour,  by  transforming  himself 
into  a  beautiful  white  goat.  He  was  also 
enamoured  of  a  nymph  of  the  mountains  called 
Echo,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Lynx.  He 
also  paid  his  addresses  to  Omplrale,  queen  of 
Lydia,  and  it  is  well-known  in  what  manner  he 
was  received.  [Fid.  Omphate The  worship 
of  Pan  was  well  established,  particularly  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  gave  oracles  on  mount  Ly- 
caeus.  His  festivals,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Lycaea,  were  brought  to  Italy  by  Evander,  and 
they  were  well  known  at  Rome,  by  the  name 
of  the  Lupercalia.  [Fid.  Lupercalia .]  The 
worship,  and  the  different  functions  of  Pan,  are 
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derived  from  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  This  god  was  one  ol  the  eight 
great  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  who  ranked  before 
the  other  12  gods,  whom  the  Romans  called 
Consemes.  He  was  worshipped  with  the 
greatest  solemnity  all  over  Egypt.  His  statues 
represented  him  as  a  goat,  not  because  he  was 
really  such,  but  this  was  done  for  mysterious 
reasons.  He  was  the  emblem  of  fecundity,  and 
they  looked  upou  him  as  the  principle  of  all 
things.  His  horns,  as  some  observe,  re¬ 
presented  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  the 
vivacity  and  the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion. 
The  star  which  he  wore  on  his  breast,  was  the 
symbol  of  the  firmament ;  and  his  hairy  legs  and 
fee.  denoted  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth, 
such  as  the  woods  and  plants.  Some  suppose 
that  he  appeared  as  a  goat,  because,  when  the 
gods  fled  into  Egypt,  in  their  war  against  the 
giants,  Pan  transformed  himself  into  a  goat,  an 
example  which  was  immediately  followed  by  all 
the  deities.  Pan,  according  to  some,  is  the 
same  as  Faunus,  and  he  is  the  chief  of  all  the 
Satyrs.  Plutarch  mentions,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  an  extraordinary  voice  was  heard 
near  the  Echinades  in  the  Ionian  sea,  which 
exclaimed,  mat  the  great  Pan  was  dead.  This 
was  readily  believed  by  the  emperor,  and  the 
astrologers  were  consulted,  but  they  were 
unable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  so  super¬ 
natural  a  voice,  which  probably  proceeded  from 
the  imposition  of  one  cf  the  courtiers  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  terrify  Tiberius  In  Egypt,  in  the 
town  of  Mendes,  which  word  also  signifies  a 
goat,  there  was  a  sacred  goat  kept,  with  the 
most  ceremonious  sanctity.  The  death  of  this 
animal  was  always  attended  with  the  greatest 
solemnities,  and  like  that  of  another  Apis,  be¬ 
came  the  cause  of  an  universal  mourning.  As 
Pan  usually  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  that  .kind  of  fear  which 
often  seizes  men,  and  which  is  only  ideal  and 
imaginary,  has  received  from  him  the  name  of 
panic  fear.  This  kind  of  terror  has  been  ex¬ 
emplified  not  only  in  individuals,  but  in  nu¬ 
merous  armies,  such  as  that  of  Breunus,  which 
was  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  at 
Rome,  without  any  cause  or  plausible  reason. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  396.  1.  2,  v.  277.  Met.  1,  v. 
689. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  17.  JFn.  8,  v.  343.  G. 
3,  v.  392. — Juv.  2,  v.  142. — Pans.  8,  c.  30. — 
Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. — Liv.  1,  c.  5. — Diimys. 
Hal.  1. — Herodot.  2,  c.  46  &  145,  &c. — Diod. 
1. — Orpheut.  Hymn.  10. — Homer.  Hymn  in 
Pan. — Lucian.  Dial.  Mere,  et  Pan. — Apollod. 
1,  c.  4. 

Panacea,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  ^Es6u- 
Iapius,  who  presided  over  health.  Lucan.  9, 
v.  918. 

Panjetius,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Rhodes, 
138  B.  C.  He  studied  at  Athens  for  some 
time,  of  which  he  refused  to  become  a  citizen, 
observing,  that  a  good  and  modest  man  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  one  country.  He  came  to 
Rome,  where  he  reckoned  among  his  pupil* 
Lselius  and  Scipio  the  second  Africanu*.  Tb 
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tne  latter  he  was  attached  by  the  closest  ties 
of  friendship  and  familiarity  ;  he  attended  him 
in  his  expeditions,  and  partook  of  all  his  plea¬ 
sures  and  amusements.  To  the  interest  of  their 
countrymen  at  Rome,  tke  Rhodians  were 
greatly  indebted  for  their  prosperity,  and  the 
immunities  which  they  for  some  time  enjoyed. 
Pauaetius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  man, 
whose  merit  can  be  ascertained  from  the  en¬ 
comiums  winch  Cicero  bestows  upon  it.  Cic. 

de  offic.  &c. - —A  tyrant  of  Leontini  in  Sicily. 

B.  C.  613. 

P.anares,  a  general  of  Crete,  defeated  by 
Metellus,  &c. 

Panariste,  one  of  the  waiting  women  of 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  king  Antiochus. 

Panathenaa,  festivals  in  honour  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  the  patroness  of  Athens.  They  were 
first  instituted  by  Erichtheus  or  Orpheus,  and 
called  Athenaea,  but  Theseu3  afterwards  re¬ 
newed  them;  and  caused  them  to  be  celebrated 
and  observed  by  all  the  tribes  of  Athens,  which 
he  had  united  into  one,  and  from  which  reason 
the  festivals  received  their  name.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Roman 
Quinquatria,  as  they  are  often  called  by  that 
name  among  the  Latins.  In  the  first  years  of 
the  institution,  they  were  observed  only  during 
one  day,  but  afterwards  the  time  was  prolonged, 
and  the  celebration  was  attended  with  greater 
pomp  and  solemnity.  The  festivals  were  two  ; 
the  great  Panathenaa  a  t ya\a,  which  were  ob¬ 
served  every  5th  year,  beginning  on  the  22 d  of 
the  month  called  Hecatornbceon,  or  7th  of 
July,  and  the  lesser  Panuthentza,  piKpa,  which 
were  kept  every  3d  year,  or  rather  annually, 
beginning  on  the  21st  or  20lh  of  the  month 
called  Thargelion,  corresponding  to  the  5th  or 
6th  day  of  the  present  month  of  May.  In  the 
lesser  festivals  there  were  three  games,  con¬ 
ducted  by  ten  presidents  chosen  from  the  ten 
tribes  of  Athens,  who  continued  four  years  in 
office.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  there 
was  a  race  with  torches,  in  which  men  on  foot, 
and  afterwards  on  horseback,  contended.  The 
same  was  also  exhibited  in  the  greater  festivals. 
The  second  combat  was  gymnical,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  a  trial  of  strength  and  bodily  dexterity. 
The  last  was  a  musical  contention,  first  in¬ 
stituted  by  Pericles.  In  the  songs  they  cele¬ 
brated  the  generous  undertaking  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  who  opposed  the  Pisistratidae, 
and  of  Thrasybulus,  who  delivered  Athens  from 
its  thirty  tyrants.  Phrynis  of  Mitylene  was 
the  first  who  obtained  the  victory,  by  playing 
upon  the  harp.  There  were  besides  other  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  on  which  they  played 
in  concert,  such  as  flutes,  &c.  The  poets  con¬ 
tended  in  four  plays,  called  from  their  number 
rtrpaXoyia.  The  last  of  these  was  a  satire. 
There  was  also  at  Sunium  an  imitation  of  a 
naval  fight.  Whoever  obtained  the  victory  in 
any  of  these  games  was  rewarded  with  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  oil,  which  he  was  permitted  to  dispose 
of  in  whatever  manner  he  pleased,  and  it  was 
unlawful  for  any  other  person  to  transport  that 
commodity.  The  conqueror  also  received  a 
crown  of  the  olives  which  grew  in  the  groves 
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of  Academus,  and  were  sacred  to  Minerva,  rind 
called  popttat,  Irom  po pog,  death,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  tragical  end  of  Hallirhotius  the 
son  of  Neptune,  who  cut  his  own  legs  when  he 
attempted  to  cut  down  the  olive  which  had 
given  the  victory  to  Minerva  in  preference  to 
his  father,  when  these  two  deities  contended 
about  giving  a  name  to  Athens.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  word  is  derived  from  pepog,  a 
part,  because  these  olives  were  given  by  con¬ 
tribution  by  all  such  as  attended  at  the  fes¬ 
tivals.  There  was  also  a  dance  called  Pyr- 
rhichia,  performed  by  young  boys  in  armour,  in 
imitation  of  Minerva,  who  thus  expressed  her 
triumph  over  the  vanquished  Titans.  Gladia¬ 
tors  were  also  introduced  when  Athens  became 
tributary  to  the  Romaus.  During  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  no  person  was  permitted  to  appear  in  dyed 
garments,  and  if  any  one  transgressed,  he  was 
punished  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
president  of  the  games.  After  these  things, 
a  sumptuous  sacrifice  was  offered,  in  which 
everyone  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contributed 
an  ox,  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  an  en¬ 
tertainment  for  all  the  company  with  the  flesh 
that  remained  from  the  sacrifice.  In  the 
greater  festivals,  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  usually  observed,  but  with  more  solemnity 
and  magnificence.  Others  were  also  added, 
particularly  the  procession,  in  which  Minerva’s 
sacred  7r£7r\o£,  or  gannent,  was  carried.  This 
garment  was  woven  by  a  select  number  of 
virgins,  called  ipya^iKai,  from  tpyov,  work. 
They  were  superintended  by  two  of  the 
appr]<popoi,  or  young  virgins,  not  under  eleven 
years  of  age,  nor  above  seventeen,  whose  gar¬ 
ments  were  white  and  set  off  with  ornaments  of 
gold.  Minerva’s  peplus  was  of  a  white  colour, 
without  sleeves  and  embroidered  with  gold. 
Upon  it  were  described  the  achievements  of 
the  goddess,  particularly  her  victories  over  the 
giants.  The  exploits  of  Jupiter  and  the  other 
gods  were  also  represented  there,  and  from  that 
circumstance  men  of  courage  and  bravery  are 
said  to  be  «£ioi  7tet\ov,  worthy  to  be  pour- 
trayed  in  Minerva’s  sacred  garment.  In  the 
procession  of  the  peplus,  the  following  ceremo¬ 
nies  were  observed.  In  the  cer amicus,  without 
the  city,  there  was  an  engine  built  in  the  form, 
of  a  a  ship,  upon  which  Minerva’s  garment  was 
hung  as  a  sail,  and  the  whole  was  conducted, 
not  by  beasts,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  by 
subterraneous  machines,  to  the  temple  of  Cere* 
Eleusinia,  and  from  thence  to  the  citadel, 
where  the  peplus  was  placed  upon  Minerva’s 
statue,  which  was  laid  upon  a  bed  woven  or 
strewed  with  flowers,  which  was  called  7r\aicig. 
Persons  of  all  ages,  of  every  sex  and  quality, 
attended  the  procession,  which  was  led  by  old 
men  and  women,  carrying  olive  branches  in 
their  hands,  from  which  reason  they  were  called 
Sa\\o<popoi,  bearers  of  green  boughs.  Next 
followed  men  of  full  age,  with  shields  and 
spears.  They  were  attended  by  the  perou cot, 
or  foreigners,  who  carried  small  boats  as  a  token 
of  their  foreign  origin,  and  from  that  account 
they  were  called  GKa<py<popoi,  boat  bearers .  Af¬ 
ter  them  came  the  women  attended  by  the 


wires  of  the  foreigners  called  ifiia<popoi,  be¬ 
cause  they  carried  water  pots.  Next  to  these 
came  young  men  crowned  with  millet  and 
singing  hymns  to  the  goddess,  and  after  them 
followed  select  virgins  of  the  noblest  families, 
called  Kavr]<popoi,  basket  bearers,  because  they 
carried  baskets,  in  which  were  certain  things 
necessary  for  the  celebration,  with  whatever 
utensils  were  also  requisite.  These  several 
necessaries  were  generally  in  the  possession 
of  the  chief  manager  of  the  festival  called 
apx&swpog,  who  distributed  them  when  oc¬ 
casion  offered.  The  virgins  were  attended  by 
the  daughters  of  the  foreigners,  who  carried 
umbrellas  and  little  seats,  from  which  they 
were  named  81 <ppy(popoi,  seat  carriers.  The  boys, 
called  navapiKOi  as  it  may  be  supposed  led 
the  rear  clothed  in  coats  generally  worn  at 
processions.  The  necessaries  for  this  and 
every  other  festival  were  prepared  in  a  public 
hall  erected  for  that  purpose,  between  the 
Pirsean  gate  and  the  temple  of  Cere3.  The 
management  and  the  care  of  the  whole  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  vo/xo(pv\aKE<r,  or  people  em¬ 
ployed  m  seeing  the  rites  and  ceremonies  pro¬ 
perly  observed.  It  was  also  usual  to  set  all 
prisoners  at  liberty,  and  to  present  golden 
crowns  to  such  as  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  Some  persons  were  also  chosen  to 
sing  some  of  Homer’s  poems,  a  custom  which 
was  first  introduced  by  Hipparchus  the  son  of 
Pisistratus.  It  was  also  customary  in  this 
festival  and  every  other  quinquennial  festival, 
to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Plataeans, 
whose  services  had  been  so  conspicuous  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon. 

PanchEa,  or  Panchaia,  an 
island  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiter  had  a 

magnificent  temple. - A  part  of  Arabia 

Felix,  celebrated  for  the  myrrh,  frankincense, 
and  perfumes  which  it  produced.  Virg.  G.  2, 
v.  139.  1.  4,  v.  379. — Ovid .  Met.  1,  v.  309.  &c. 
— Diod.  5. 

Panda,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  presided 
one  over  the  openings  of  roads  ;  and  the  other 
over  the  opening  of  towns.  Van-o  de.  P.  R.  1. 

Pandama,  a  girl  of  India  favoured  bv  Her¬ 
cules,  &c.  Poly  ceu.  1. 

Pandaria,  a  small  island  of  the  Tyrrhene 

sea. 

Pandarus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  who  assisted 
the  Trojans  in  their  war  against  the  Greeks. 
He  went  to  the  war  without  a  chariot,  and 
therefore  he  generally  fought  on  foot.  He  broke 
the  truce  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  wounded  Menelaus 
and  Diomedes,  and  shewed  himself  brave  and 
uncommonly  courageous.  He  was  at  last  killed 
by  Diomedes  ;  and  iEneas,  who  then  carried 
him  in  his  chariot,  by  attempting  to  revenge 
his  death  nearly  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
furious  enemy.  Dictys.  Cret.  2,  c.  35. — Homer. 
11.  2  &c  5. — Hygin.  fab.  112. —  Virg.  JEn.  5 „  v. 

495. — Strab.  id. - A  son  of  Alcanor,  killed 

with  his  brother  Bitias  by  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn. 
9,  v.  7 35. — A  native  of  Crete  punished  with 
death  for  being  accessary  to  the  theft  of  Tan¬ 
talus.  What  this  theft  was  is  unknown.  Some* 
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however  suppose,  that  Tantalus  stole  the  am¬ 
brosia  and  the  nectar  from  the  tables  of  the 
gods  to  which  he  had  been  admitted,  or  that 
he  carried  away  a  dog  which  watcaed  Jupiter’s 
temple  in  Crete,  in  which  crime  Pandarus  was 
concerned,  aud  for  which  he  suffered.  Pan 
darus  had  two  daughters  Camiro  and  Clytia, 
who  were  also  deprived  of  their  mother  by  a 
sudden  death,  and  left  without  friends  or  pro¬ 
tectors.  Venus  had  compassion  upon  them, 
and  she  fed  them  with  milk,  honey,  and  wine. 
The  goddesses  were  all  equally  interested  in 
their  welfare.  Juno  gave  them  wisdom  aud 
beauty,  Diana  a  handsome  figure  and  regular 
features,  and  Minerva  instructed  them  in  what¬ 
ever  domestic  accomplishments  can  recommend 
a  wife.  Venus  wished  still  to  make  their  hap¬ 
piness  more  complete,  and  when  they  were 
come  to  nubile  years  the  goddess  prayed  Ju¬ 
piter  to  grant  them  kind  and  tender  husbands. 
But  in  her  absence  the  Harpies  carried  away 
the  virgins,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Eume- 
nides  to  share  the  punishment  which  their  fa¬ 
ther  suffered.  'Pans.  10,  c.  30. —  Pindar. 

Pandarus  or  Pandareus,  a  man  who  had 
a  daughter  called  Philomela.  She  was  changed 
into  a  nightingale,  after  she  had  killed  by 
mistake,  her  son  Itylus,  whose  death  she 
mourned  in  the  greatest  melancholy.  Some 
suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens. 

Pandates,  a  friend  of  Datames  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes.  C.  Nep.  in  Dat. 

PandEmus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the  god 
of  love,  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks, 
who  distinguished  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom 
was  the  vulgar  called  Pandemus  and  an¬ 
other  of  a  purer  and  more  celestial  origin. 
Plut.  in  Erot. 

Pandia,  a  festival  at  Athens  established  by 
Pandion,  from  whom  it  received  its  name.,  or 
because  it  was  observed  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
who  can  ra  iravra  Siytueiu,  move  and  turn  all 
things  as  he  pleases.  Some  suppose  that  it 
concerned  the  moon,  because  it  doe3  i ravrors 
levai,  move  incessantly,  by  shewing  itself  day  and 
night,  rather  than  the  sun  which  never  appears 
but  in  the  day  time.  It  was  celebrated  after 
the  Dionysia,  because  Bacchus  is  sometimes 
taken  for  the  sun  or  Apollo,  and  therefore  the 
brother,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  the  son  of 
the  moon. 

Pandion,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Ericb- 
thon  and  Pasithea,  who  succeeded  his  father,  B. 
1437.  He  became  father  of  Procne  and  C.  Phi* 
lomela,  Erechtheus  and  Butes.  During  his 
reign  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  that  it  was  publicly  reported  that 
Bacchus  and  Minerva  had  personally  visited 
Attica.  He  waged  a  successful  war  against 
Labdacus  king  of  Boeotia,  and  gave  his  daughter 
Procne  in  marriage  to  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  had  assisted  hint.  The  treatment  which 
Philomela  received  from  her  brother-in  Jaw, 
Tereus,  [Vid.  Philomela.]  was  the  source  of  in¬ 
finite  grief  to  Pandion,  and  he  died  through 
excess  of  sorow,  after  a  reign  of  40  years.  There 
was  also  another  Paumon,  son  of  Cecropa  *&. 
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by  Metiaduca,  who  succeeded  to  his  father,  £ 
C.  130.  He  was  driven  from  his  paternal 
dominions,  and  fled  to  Pylas,  king  of  Megara, 
who  gave  him  his  daughter  Pelia  in  marriage, 
and  resigned  his  crown  to  him.  Pandion  be¬ 
came  father  of  four  children,  called  from  him 
Pandionidte,  iEgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Lycus. 
The  eldest  of  these  children  recovered  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  kingdom.  Some  authors  have  confound¬ 
ed  the  two  Pandions  together  in  such  an  indis¬ 
criminate  manner,  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
only  one  and  the  same  person.  Many  believe 
that  Philomela  and  Procne  were  the  daughters 
not  of  Pandion  the  1st,  but  of  Pandion  the  2d. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  676. — Apollod.  3,  c.  15. — Paus. 

1,  c.  5. — Hygin.  fab.  48. - A  son  of  Phineus 

and  Cleopatra,  deprived  of  his  eye-sight  by  his 

father.  Apollod.  3*  c.  15. - A  son  of  /Egyp- 

tus  and  Ilephaestina. - A  king  of  the  Indies 

in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

Pandora,  a  celebrated  woman,  the  first  mor¬ 
tal  female  that  ever  lived,  according  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  poet  Hesiod,  She  was  made  with 
clay  by  Vulcan  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  who 
wished  to  punish  the  impiety  and  artifice  of 
Prometheus,  by  giving  him  a  wife.  When  this 
woman  of  clay  had  been  made  by  the  artist, 
and  received  life,  all  the  gods  vied  in  making 
her  presents.  Venus  gave  her  beauty  and  the 
art  of  pleasing  ;  the  Graces  gave  her  the  power 
of  captivating ;  Apollo  taught  her  how  to  sing  ; 
Mercury  instructed  her  in  eloquence  ;  and  Mi¬ 
nerva  gave  her  the  most  rich  and  splendid  orna¬ 
ments.  From  all  these  valuable  presents, 
which  she  had  received  from  the  gods,  the 
woman  was  called  Pandora,  which  intimates  that 
she  had  received  every  necessary  gift,  ir av 
dojpov.  Jupiter  after  this  gave  her  a  beautiful 
box,  which  she  was*  ordered  to  present  to  the 
man  who  married  her  ;  and  by  the  commission 
of  the  god,  Mercury  conducted  her  to  Prome¬ 
theus.  The  artful  mortal  was  sensible  of  the 
deceit,  and  as  he  had  always  distrusted  J upiter, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  gods,  since  he  had 
stolen  fire  away  from  the  sun  to  animate  his 
man  of  clay,  he  sent  away  Paudora  without 
suffering  himself  to  be  captivated  by  her  charms. 
His  brother  Epimetlieus  was  not  possessed  of 
the  same  prudence  and  sagacity.  He  married 
Pandora,  and  when  he  opened  the  box  which 
she  presented  to  him,  there  issued  from  it  a 
multitude  of  evils  and  distempers,  which  dis¬ 
persed  themselves  all  over  the  world,  and 
which  from  that  fatal  moment,  have  never 
ceased  to  afflict  the  human  race.  Hope  was 
the  only  one  who  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  it  is  she  alone  who  has  the  won¬ 
derful  power  of  easing  the  labours  of  man,  Band 
of  rendering  his  troubles  and  his  sorrows  less 
painful  in  life.  Hesiod.  Theog.  <5f  Dies. — Apollod. 

1,  c.  7. —  Pans.  1,  c.  24 .—Iiygin.  14. - A 

daughter  of  Erechtheus  king  ot  Athens.  She 
was  sister  to  Protogenia,  who  sacrificed  herself  for 
her  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boeotian  war. 

Pandosia,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutii,  situate  on  a  mountain.  Alexander  king 

of  the  Molossi  died  there.  Strab.  6- - A  town 

of  Epirus. 
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Pandr6sos,  *  daughter  of  Cecrope,  king  of 
Athens,  sister  to  Aglauros  and  Herse.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  the  sisters,  who  had  not  the 
fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  basket  which  Minerva 
had  entrusted  to  their  care,  [Fid .  Erichthonius.'] 
for  which  sincerity  a  temple  was  raised  to  her, 
near  that  of  Minerva,  and  a  festival  instituted 
iu  her  honour,  called  Pandrosia.  Ovid.  Met.  2, 
v.  738. — Apollod.  3. — Paus.  1,  &c. 

Panenus  or  Pan^us,  a  celebrated  painter 
who  was  for  come  time  engaged  in  painting  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  Plin.  35. 

Pang.kus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  anciently 
called  Mans  Caraminus,  and’ joined  to  Mount 
Rhodope  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Nestus. 
It  was  inhabited  by  four  different  nations.  It 
was  on  this  mountain  that  Lycurgus  the  Thra¬ 
cian  king  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  that  Orpheus 
called  the  attention  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  of 
the  mountains  and  woods,  to  listen  to  his  song. 
It  abounded  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  Herodot. 
4,  c.  15,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  113. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v. 
462. — Ovid.  Fast.  3. — Thucyd.  2. 

Paniasis,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poem  upon 
Hercules,  &c.  Vid.  Panyasis. 

Panionium,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Mycale,  near  the  town  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  sacred  to  Neptune  of  Helice.  It  was  in 
this  place  that  all  the  states  of  Ionia  assembled, 
either  to  consult  for  their  own  safety  and 
prosperity,  or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  all  the  nation,  whence 
the  name  ttclvuoviov,  all  Ionia.  The  deputies 
of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  which  assembled 
there  were  those  of  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene, 
Ephesus,  Lebedos,  Colophon,  Clazomenae,  Pho- 
caea,  Teos,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Erythrae.  If  the 
bull  offered  in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was  ac¬ 
counted  an  omen  of  the  highest  favour,  as  the 
sound  was  particularly  acceptable  to  the  god 
of  the  sea,  as  in  some  manner  it  resembled  the 
roaring  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  148,  &c. — Strab.  14. — Mela,  1,  c.  17. 

Panius,  a  place  of  Coelo-Syria,  where  Antio- 
clius  defeated  Scopas.  B.  C.  198. 

Pannonia,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  east  by  Upper  Moesia,  south  by  Dal¬ 
matia,  west  by  Noricum,  and  north  by  the  Da¬ 
nube.  It  was  divided  by  the  ancients  into 
Lower  and  Upper  Pannonia.  The  inhabitants 
were  of  Celtic  origin,  and  were  first  invaded  by 
J.  Csesar,  and  conquered  in  the  reign  of  Tibe¬ 
rius.  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander  some  ages 
before  had  successively  conquered  it.  Sirmium 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  all  Pannonia,  which 
contains  the  modern  provinces  of  Croatia,  Car 
niola,  Sclavonia,  Rosnia,  Wiudisch,  Marsh, 
with  part  of  Servia,  and  of  the  kingdoms  ot 
Hungary  and  Austria.  Plin.  3. — Dion.  Cass 
49. — Strab.  4  &  7. — Jornand. — Paterc. — 2. 

c.  9.  ... 

Panomphsus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  either 
because  he  was  worshipped  by  every  nation  on 
earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers  and  the 
supplications  which  were  addressed  to  him,  o. 
because  the  rest  of  the  gods  derived  from  him 
their  knowledge  of  futurity  (? ra<r  omnis,  o/icpij 
vox.)  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  198.— Homer.  II.  8. 
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Pan6fh  or  Pan&pEa,  one  of  the  Nerekles, 
whom  sailors  generally  invoked  in  storms.  Her 
name  signifies,  giving  every  assistance,  or  seeing 
every  thing.  Hesiod.  Theog. —  1  irg.  JEn.  5,  v. 

8 25. - —One  of  the  daughters  of  Thespius. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — A  town  of  Pliocis.  Ovid.  Met. 
3 ,  v.  19. 

Panopes,  a  famous  huntsman  among  the  at¬ 
tendants  of  Acestes,  king  of  hicily,  who  was 
one  of  those  that  engaged  in  the  games  exhi¬ 
bited  bv  rEneas.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  c.  300. 

PanOpeus,  a  son  of  Phocus  and  Asterodia, 
who  accompanied  Amphitryon  when  lie  made 
war  against  the  Teleboaus.  He  was  father  to 
Epeus,  who  made  the  celebrated  wooden  horse 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Pans.  2,  c.  29. — Apollod. 
<2,  v.  4. — —A  town  of  Pliocis,  between  Orcho- 
menos  and  the  Cephisus.  Parts.  10,  c.  4. — 
Strab.  9. 

Panopion,  a  Roman  saved  from  death  by 
the  uncommon  fidelity  of  his  servant.  When 
the  assassins  came  to  murder  him  as  being  pro¬ 
scribed,  <he  servant  exchanged  clothes  with 
his  master,  and  let  him  escape  by  a  back  door. 
He  afterwards  went  into  his  master’s  bed,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  killed  as  if  Panopion 
himself.  Val.  Max. 

PanopOlis,  the  city  of  Pan,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
called  also  Chemmis.  Pan  had  there  a  temple, 
where  he  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity, 
and  represented  in  a  statue  fuscino  longissimo  et 
erecto.  Died.  5. — Strab.  17. 

Panormus,  a  town  of  Sicily,  built  by  the 
Phoenicians,  on  the  north-west  part  of  the 
island,  with  a  good  and  capacious  harbour.  It 
was  the  strongest  hold  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  and  it  wTas  at  last  taken  with  difficulty 
by  the  Romans.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Ital.  14,  v. 

262. - A  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

- A  town  of  Ionia,  near  Ephesus. - An¬ 
other  in  Crete. - In  Macedonia. - Achaia. 

- Samos. - A  Messenian  who  insulted  the 

religion  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Vid.  Go- 
nippus. 

Pansa  C.  Vibius,  a  Roman  consul,  who 
with  A.  Hirlius  pursued  the  murderers  of  J. 
Ctesar,  and  wras  killed  in  a  battle  near  Mutina. 
On  his  death-bed  he  advised  young  Octavius 
to  unite  his  interest  with  that  of  Antony,  if  he 
wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  from  his  friendly  advice  soon  after  rose  the 
celebrated  second  triumvirate.  Some  suppose 
that  Pansa  was  put  to  death  by  Octavius  him¬ 
self,  or  through  him,  by  the  physician  Glicon, 
who  poured  poison  into  the  wounds  of  his  pa¬ 
tient.  Pansa  and  Hirtius  were  the  two  last 
consuls  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  chief  magis¬ 
trates  of  Rome,  with  full  power.  The  authority 
of  the  consuls  afterwards  dwindled  into  a 
shadow.  Paterc.  2,  c.  6. — Dio.  46. — Ovid. 
Trist.  3,  el.  5. —  Plnt.Sf  Appian. 

Pantagnostus,  a  brother  of  Polycrates,  ty¬ 
rant  of  Samos.  Polyceii.  1. 

Pantagyas,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  after 
running  a  short  space  in  rough  cascades  over 
rugged  stones  and  precipices.  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
v.  689.— Dal.  14,  v.  232. 
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Pantai.eon,  a  king  of  Pisa,  who  presided 
at  the  Olympic  games,  B.  C.  664,  after  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Eleaus,  who  on  that  account  ex¬ 
punged  the  Olympiad  from  the  Fasti,  and 
called  it  the  2nd  Anolympiad.  They  had 
called  for  the  same  reason  the  8th  the  1st 
Anolympiad,  because  the  Pisaeans  presided. 

'  Pantauchus,  a  man  appointed  over  jEtolia 
by  Demetrius,  &c.  Pint. 

Panteus,  a  friend  of  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  &c.  Pint. 

Panthides,  a  man  who  married  Italia,  the 
daughter  of  Themistocles. 

Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  affection.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  refused  to  visit 
her,  lest  he  should  be  ensnared  by  the  power 
of  her  personal  charms.  She  killed  herself  on 
the  body  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  slain 
in  a  battle,  &c.  Vid.  Abradates. — Xenoph. 
Cyrop. 

Pantheon,  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome, 
built  by  Agrippa,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  whence  the  name 
7ra<7  8e o<r.  It  was  struck  with  lightning  some 
time  after,  and  partly  destroyed.  ‘Adrian  re¬ 
paired  it,  and  it  still  remains  at  Rome,  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Christian  temple,  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  curious.  Plin.  36,  c.  15. — Marcell. 
16,  c.  10. 

Pantheus  or  Panthus,  a  Trojan,  son  of 
Othryas  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When  his 
country  was  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  he  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Aeneas,  and  was  killed.  Virg. 
JEn.  2,  v.  429. 

PanthoIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Euphormis, 
the  son  of  Panthous.  Pythagoras  is  sometimes 
called  by  that  name,  as  he  asserted  that  he 
w  as  Euphorbus,  during  the  Trojan  war.  Horat. 

1,  od.  28,  v.  10. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  161. - — 

A  Spartan  general,  killed  by  Pericles  at  the 
battle  of  Tan agra. 

Panticap^um,  a  town  of  Taurica  Cher¬ 
sonesus,  built  by  the  Milesians,  and  governed 
some  time  by  its  own  laws,  and  afterwards  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  kings  of  Bosporus.  It  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  the  capital  of  the  European 
Bosporus.  Mithridates  the  Great  died  there. 
Plin. — Strab. 

Panticapes,  a  river  of  European  Scythia, 
which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes.  Herodot.  4, 
c.  54. 

Pantilius,  a  buffoon  ridiculed  by  Horat.  1, 
Sat.  10,  v.  78. 

Panyasis,  an  ancient  Greek,”  uncle  to  the 
historian  Herodotus.  He  celebrated  Hercules 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  the  Ionians  in  another, 
and  was  universally  esteemed. 

Panyasus,  a  river  of  Macedonia. 

Pappus,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Scy¬ 
thians. 

Pap h ages,  a  king  of  Ambracia,  killed  by 
a  lioness  deprived  of  her  whelps.  Ovid,  in  lb. 
v.  502. 

Pa  phi  a,  a  surname  of  Venus,  because  the 
goddess  was  worshipped  at  Paphos. - An  an¬ 

cient  name  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

PaphlagOnia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  si- 
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tuate  ftt  the  west  of  the  river  Halys,  hy  which 
it  was  separated  from  the  Cappadocians.  It 
■was  divided  on  the  west  from  the  Bitliynians, 
dv  the  river  Parthenius.  Herodot.  1,  c.  72. — 
Strab.  4. — Mela, — Plin.  # 

Paphos,  a  famous  city  of  the  island  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  about  1184 
years  before  Christ,  by  Agapenor,  at  the  head 
of  a  colony  from  Arcadia.  The  goddess  of 
beauty  was  particularly  worshipped  there,  and 
all  male  animals  were  offered  on  her  altars, 
which,  though  100  in  number,  daily  smoked 
with  the  profusion  of  Arabian  frankincense. 
The  inhabitants  were  very  effeminate  and  lasci¬ 
vious,  and  the  young  virgins  were  permitted  by 
the  laws  of  the  place  to  get  a  do-wry  by  prosti¬ 
tution.  Strab.  8,  &c. —  Meh,  2,  c.  <•  Homer. 
Od.  8. —  Virg.  AEn.  1,  v.  4J9,  Sec.  1.  10,  v.  51 
&c. — Horat.  1.  od.  3. 

Paphus,  a  son  of  Pygmalion,  by  a  statue 
which  had  been  changed  into  a  woman  by  Venus. 
Vid.  Pygmalion.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  297. 

I^afia  lex,  de  peregrinis,  by  Papius  the  tri¬ 
bune,  A  U.  C.  688,  which  required  that  all 
strangers  should  be  driven  away  from  Rome. 
It  was  afterwards  confirmed  ana  extended  by 

the  Julian  law. - Another,  called  Papia  Pop- 

pcea,  because  it  was  enacted  by  the  tribunes,  M. 
Papius  Mutilus,  and  Q.  Poppasus  Secundus,  who 
had  received  consular  power  from  the  consuls 
for  six  months.  It  was  called  the  Julian  law, 
after  it  had  been  published  by  order  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  who  himself  was  of  the  J ulian  family. 
Vid.  Julia  lex  de  Maritandis  ordmibus. - An¬ 

other  to  empower  the  high  priest  to  choose 
20  virgins  for  the  service  of  the  goddess  Vesta. 

- Another  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  It  gave 

the  patron  a  certain  right  to  the  property  of  his 
client,  if  he  had  left  a  specified  sum  of  money, 
or  if  he  had  not  three  children. 

Papianus,  a  man  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  some  time  after  the  Gordians.  He  was 
put  to  death. 

Papias,  an  ear  y  Christian  writer,  who 
first  propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium. 
There  are  remaining  some  historical  fragments 
of  his. 

Papinianus,  a  writer,  A.  D.  212.  Vid. 
jEmylius  Papinianus. 

Papinius,  a  tribune  who  conspired  against 

Caligula. - A  man  who  destroyed  himself, 

See.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  49. 

Papiria,  the  wife  of  Paulus  zEmylius.  She 
was  divorced.  Pint. 

Papirius,  a  centurion  engaged  to  murder 
Piso,  the  pro-consul  of  Africa.  Tacit.  Hist. 

4,  c.  49. - A  patrician,  chosen  rex  sacrorum, 

after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
- A  Roman  who  wished  to  gratify  his  un¬ 
natural  desires  upon  the  body  of  one  of  his 
slaves  called  Publilius.  The  slave  refused,  and 
was  inhumanly  treated,  lliis  called  for  the 
interference  of  justice,  and  a  decree  was  made, 
which  forbade  any  person  to  be  detained  in 
fetters,  but  only  for  a  crime  that  deserved  such 
a  treatment,  and  only  till  the  criminal  had  suf¬ 
fered  the  punishment  which  the  laws  directed. 
Creditors  also  had  a  right  to  arrest  the  goods, 
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and  not  the  person  of  their  debtors.  Tap.  8. 

c,  <2g. - Carbo,  a  Roman  consul  who  under 

took  the  defence  of  Opimius,  who  was  accused, 
of  condemning  and  putting  to  dea*h  a  number 
of  citizens  on  mount  Aventinas  without  the 
formalities  of  atrial.  His  client  was  acquitted. 

_ Cursor,  a  man  who  first  erected  a  sun-diaV 

in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  at  Rome,  B»  V.  29o  j 
from  which  time  the  days  began  to  be  divided 

into  hours. - A  dictator  who  ordered  his 

master  of  horse  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he 
had  fought  and  conquered  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  without  his  consent.  1  he  people  in¬ 
terfered,  and  the  dictator  pardoned  him.  Cursor 
made  war  against  the  Sabines  aud  conquered 
them,  and  also  triumphed  over  the  Sammtes. 
His  great  severity  displeased  tlie  people.  He 
flourished  about  320  years  before  the  Christian 

era.  Liv.  9,  c.  14. - One  of  his  family  sur- 

named  Prmtextatus,  from  an  action  of  his  whilst 
he  wore  the  prezteita,  a  certain  gown  for  young 
men.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  carried 
him  to  the  senate-house,  where  affairs  of  the 
greatest  importance  were  then  in  debate  before 
the  senators.  The  mother  of  young  Papirius 
wished  to  know  what  had  passed  in  the  senate, 
but  Papirius,  unwilling  to  betray  the  secrets  of 
that  august  assembly,  amused  his  mother  by 
telling  her,  that  it  had  been  considered  whether 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  republic 
to  give  two  wives  to  one  husband,  than  two 
husbands  to  one  wife.  The  mother  of  Papi¬ 
rius  was  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  the 
secret  to  the  other  Roman  matrons,  and  on  the 
morrow  they  assembled  in  the  senate,  petition¬ 
ing  that  one  woman  might  have  two  husbands, 
rather  than  one  husband  two  wives.  I  he  se¬ 
nators  were  astonished  at  this  petition,  but 
young  Papirius  unravelled  the  whole  mystery, 
and  from  that  time  it  was  made  a  law  amoug 
the  senators,  that  no  young  man  should  for  the 
future  be  introduced  into  the  senate-house, 
except  Papirius.  This  law  was  carefully  ob¬ 
served  till  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  permitted 
children  of  all  ages  to  hear  the  debates  of  the 
senators. - Carbo,  a  friend  of  Cinna  and  Ma¬ 

rius.  He  raised  cabals  against  Sylla  and 
Pompey,  and  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Pompey,  after  he  had  rendered  himself  odious 
by  a  tyrannical  consulship,  and  after  he  had 
been  proscribed  by  Sylla. - A  consul  de¬ 
feated  by  the  armies  of  the  Cimbri. - — Crassus 

a  dictator  who  triumphed  over  the  Samnites. 

- A  consul  murdered  by  the  Gauls,  &cc. - 

A  son  of  Papirius  Cursor,  who  defeated  the 
Samnites,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Romulus 

Quirinus. - Maso,  a  consul  who  conquered 

Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  reduced  them  into  the 
form  of  a  province.  At  his  return  to  Rome  he  was 
refused  a  triumph,  upon  which  he  introduced  a 
triumphal  procession,  and  walked  with  his  vic¬ 
torious  army  to  the  capitol,  wearing  a  crown  of 
myrtle  on  his  head.  His  example  was  after¬ 
wards  followed  by  such  generals  as  were  re  • 
fused  a  triumph  by  the  Roman  senate.  Val, 
Max.  3,  c.  6. 

Papiria  lex,  by  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  U.  C. 
62 1.  It  required  that  in  passing  or  rejecting 
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laws  in  the  comhia,  the  votes  should  be  given 
on  tablets.— — -Another  by  the  tribune  Papi- 
rius,  which  enacted,  that  no  person  should  con¬ 
secrate  any  edifice,  place,  or  thing,  without 

the  consent  and  permission  of  the  people. - 

Another  A.  U.  C.  563,  to  diminish  the  weight, 

and  increase  the  value  of  the  Roman  as. - 

Another  A.  U.  C.  421,  to  give  the  freedom  of 

the  city  to  the  citizens  of  Acerr®. - -Another 

A.  U.  C.  623.  It  was  proposed,  but  not  passed. 
It  recommended  the  right  of  choosing  a  man 
tribune  of  ths  people  as  often  as  he  wished. 

Pap  pi  a  lex,  was  enacted  to  settle  the  rights 
of  husbands  and  wives  if  they  had  no  childreu. 

- Another  by  which  a  person  less  than  50 

years  old,  could  not  marry  another  of  60. 

Pappus,  a  philosopher  and  mathematician 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
Great. 

PApyrius.  Vid.  Papirius. 

Parabyston,  a  tribunal  at  Athens,  where 
causes  of  inferior  consequence  were  tried  by 
11  judges.  Paus.  1,  c.  40. 

ParadIsus,  a  town  of  Syria  or  Phoenicia. 
Plin.  5,  c.  23. 

Paretace,  a  place  between  Media  and 
Persia,  where  Antigonus  was  defeated  by  Eu- 
menes.  C.  N ep.  in  Eum.  8. 

Paretonium,  a  town  of  Egypt  at  the  west 
of  Alexandria.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  712. 

ParAli,  a  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  At¬ 
tica  ;  they  received  this  name  from  their  being 
near  the  coast  rrapa  and  a\<r. 

Par alus,  a  friend  of  Dion,  by  whose  assist¬ 
ance  he  expelled  Dionysius. - A  son  of  Pe¬ 

ricles.  His  premature  death  was  great! v  la¬ 
mented  by  his  father.  Plut. 

Parasia,  a  country  at  the  east  of  Media. 

Parasius,  a  son  of  Philonomia  by  a  shep¬ 
herd.  He  was  exposed  on  Erymanthus  by  his 
mother,  with  his  twin  brother  Lycastus.  Their 
lives  were  preserved. 

Parce,  powerful  goddesses  who  presided 
over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mankind.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  daughters  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hesiod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis, 
according  to  the  same  poet  in  another  poem. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Clotho, 
the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over  the 
moment  in  which  we  are  born,  and  held  a 
distaff  in  her  hand.  Lachesus  spun  out  all  the 
events  and  actions  of  our  life,  and  Atropus,  the 
eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  of  human 
life  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Their  different 
functions  are  well  expressed  in  this  ancient 
verse : 

Clotho  colurn  retinet,  Lachesis  net,  et  Atropos 
occat. 

J  he  name  of  the  Parc®,  according  to  Varro,  is 
derived  a  partu  or  parluriendo,  because  thev 
presided  over  the  birth  of  men,  and  by  corrup¬ 
tion  the  word  parca  is  formed  from  porta  or 
partus.  The  power  of  the  Parc®  was  great  and 
extensive.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  none  of  the  gods  but  Jupiter,  whilst 
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others  support  that  even  Jupiter  mmseJf  wnn 
obedient  to  their  commands,  and  indeed  we  see 
the  father  of  the  gods  in  Homer’s  Iliad  un¬ 
willing  to  see  Patroclus  perish,  yet  obliged  by 
the  superior  power  of  the  Fates  to  abandon  him 
to  his  destiny.  According  to  the  more  received 
opinions,  they  wrere  the  arbiters  of  the  life  and 
dea'h  of  mankind,  and  whatever  good  or  evil 
befals  us  in  the  world,  immediately  proceeds 
from  the  Fates  or  Parc®.  Some  make  them 
ministers  of  the  king  of  hell,  and  represent 
them  as  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  others 
represent  them  as  placed  on  radiant  thrones, 
amidst  the  celestial  spheres,  clothed  in  robes 
spangled  with  stars,  and  wearing  crowns  on 
their  heads.  According  to  Pausanias,  the 
names  of  the  Parc®  were  different  from  those 
already  mentioned.  The  most  ancient  of  all, 
as  the  geographer  ouserves,  was  Venus  Urania, 
who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men,  the  second 
was  Fortune,  Ilitliia  was  the  third.  To  these 
some  add  a  fourth,  Proserpine,  who  often  dis¬ 
putes  with  Atropos  the  right  of  cutting  the 
thread  of  human  life.  The  worship  of  the 
Parc®  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece,  and  though  mankind  were  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  w'ere  inexorable,  and  that  i* 
v^as  impossible  to  mitigate  them,  yet  they  were 
eager  to  show  a  proper  respect  to  their  divinity, 
by  raising  them  temples  and  statues.  They  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  worship  as  the  Furies,  and 
their  votaries  yearly  sacrificed  to  them  black 
sheep,  during  which  solemnity  the  priests  were 
obliged  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers.  The  Parc® 
were  generally  represented  as  three  old  women 
with  chaplets  made  with  wool,  and  interwoven 
with  the  flowers  of  the  Narcissus.  They  were 
covered  with  a  white  robe,  and  fillet  of  the 
same  colour,  bound  with  chaplets.  One  of 
them  held  a  distaff',  another  the  spindle,  and 
the  third  was  armed  with  scissors,  with  which 
she  cut  the  thread  which  her  sisters  had  spun. 
Their  dress  is  differently  represented  by  some 
authors.  Clotho  appears  in  a  variegated  robe, 
and  on  her  head  is  a  crown  of  seven  stars.  She 
holds  a  distaff  in  her  hand  reaching  from  heaven 
to  earth.  The  robe  which  Lachesis  wore,  was 
variegated  with  a  great  number  of  stars,  and 
near  her  were  placed  a  variety  of  spindles.  Atro¬ 
pos  was  clothed  in  black  ;  she  held  scissors  in 
her  hand,  with  clues  of  thread  of  different  size, 
according  to  the  length  and  shortness  of  the 
lives,  whose  destinies  they  seemed  to  contain. 
Hyginus  attributes  to  them  the  invention  of 
these  Gieek  letters,  a,  jH ,  t],  t,  v,  and  others 
call  them  the  secretaries  of  heaven,  and  the 
keepers  of  the  archives  of  eternity.  The  Greeks 
call  the  Parc®  by  the  different  name3  of  poipa, 
aura,  k ijp,  eipapnevr],  which  are  expressive  of 
their  power  and  of  their  inexorable  decrees. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  fy  sen:.  Her.—  Paus.  1,  c.  40.  1.  3, 
c.  11.  1.  5,  c.  15. — Homer.  II.  20.  Od.  7.— 
Theocrit.  1. — Callimach.  in  Dian. — JElian.  Anim. 
10. — Pindar.  Olymp.  10,  New..  7. — Eurip.  in 
Iphig. — Pint,  de  facie  in  orbe  Luna. — Hyg>.n.  in 
prof.  sub.  fyfab.  277. —  Varro. — Orph.  hymn.  58. 
— Apollon.  1,  c. — Claudian  de  rapt.  Pros. — 

Lycophr.  $  Tzetz,  tyc. — Herat.  2,  od.  6,  i(c. — - 


Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  532. — Lucan.  3. —  Virtr.  Eel. 
4.  JEn.  3,  &jc.  Senec.  in  Here.  Fur. — Stat. 
Theb.  6. 

Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Hecuba,  called  also  Alexander.  He  was  des¬ 
tined  even  before  his  birth,  to  become  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  and  when  his  mother  in  the  first 
months  of  her  pregnancy  had  dreamed  that  she 
should  bring  forth  a  torch  which  would  set  fire 
to  her  palace,  the  soothsayers  foretold  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  might  be  expected  from  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  her  future  son,  and  which  would 
end  ii,  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Priam,  to  pre¬ 
rent  so  great  and  so  alarming  an  evil,  ordered 
his  slave  Archelaus  to  destroy  the  child  as  soon 
as  bora.  The  slave,  either  touched  with  hu¬ 
manity  or  influenced  by  Hecuba,  did  not  destroy 
him,  but  was  satisfied  to  expose  him  on  mount 
Ida,  where  the  shepherds  of  the  place  found 
him,  and  educated  him  as  their  own  sou.  Some 
attribute  the  preservation  of  his  life  be/ore  he 
was  found  by  the  shepherds,  to  the  motherly 
tenderness  of  a  she-bear  who  suckled  him.  Young 
Paris,  though  educated  among  shepherds  and 
peasants,  gave  early  proofs  of  courage  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  and  from  his  care  in  protecting  the 
flocks  of  mount  Ida  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
wild  beasts,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Alexander, 
(helper  or  defender.)  He  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  the  shepherds,  and  his  graceful  countenance 
and  manly  deportment  recommended  him  tc  the 
favour  of  CEnone,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he 
married,  and  with  whom  he  lived  with  the  most 
perfect  tenderness.  Their  conjugal  peace  was 
soon  disturbed.  At  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  th 6  goddess  of  discord,  who  had  not 
oeeu  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment, 
shewed  her  displeasure,  by  throwing  into  the 
assembly  of  the  gods  who  were  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  nuptials,  a  golden  apple,  on  which 
were  written  the  words,  Detur  pulchreori.  Ail 
the  goddesses  claimed  it  as  their  own  ;  the  con¬ 
tention  at  first  became  general,  but  at  last  only 
three,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  wished  to 
dispute  their  respective  right  to  beauty.  The 
gods,  unwilling  to  become  arbiters  in  an  affair 
of  so  tender  and  so  delicate  a  nature,  appointed 
Paris  to  adjudge  the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  fair¬ 
est  of  the  goddesses,  and  indeed  the  shepherd 
seemed  properly  qualified  to  decide  so  great  a 
contest,  as  his  wisdom  was  so  well  established, 
and  his  prudence  and  sagacity  so  well  known.  I 
The  goddesses  appeared  before  the  judge  with¬ 
out  anv  covering  or  ornament,  and  each  tried 
uy  promises  and  entreaties,  to  gain  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  and  to  influence  his  judgment. 
Juuo  promised  him  a  kingdom;  Minerva  mili- 
tary  glory  ;  and  Venus,  the  fairest  woman  in 
the  world  for  his  wife,  as  Ovid  expresses  it, 
Heroid.  17,  v.  H8. 

Unaque  cum  regnum  ;  belli  daret  altera  laudem ; 

Tyndaridis  conjia;  Tertia  dxit,  eris. 

After  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  and 
promises,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus, 
and  gave  her  the  golden  apple,  to  which  per¬ 
haps,  she  was  the  best  entitled,  as  the  goddess 
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.  |  of  beauty.  This  decision  of  Paris  in  favour  of 
,  I  Venus,  drew  upon  the  judge  ai*d  his  family, 
the  resentment  of  the  two  other  goddesses. 
Soon  after  Priam  proposed  a  contest  among  his 
sons  and  other  princes,  and  promised  to  reward 
the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  finest  bulls  of 
mount  Ida.  His  emissaries  were  sent  to  procure 
the  animal,  and  it  was  found  in  the  possession 
of  Paris,  who  reluctantly  yielded  it  up.  The 
shepherd  was  desirous  of  obtaining  again  this 
favourite  animal,  and  he  went  to  Troy  and  en¬ 
tered  the  lists  of  the  combatants.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  greatest  applause,  and  obtained 
the  victory  over  his  rivals,  Nestor,  the  son  of 
Neleus  ;  Cycnus,  son  of  Neptune  ;  Pohtes,  He- 
Ienus,  and  Deiphobus,  sons  of  Priam.  He  also 
overthrew  Hector  himself,  and  the  prince,  en¬ 
raged  to  see  himself  conquered  by  an  unknowi# 
stranger,  pursued  him  closely,  and  Paris  must 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  brother’s  resentment, 
had  he  not  fled  to  the  alfer  of  Jupiter.  This 
sacred  retreat  preserved  his  life,  and  Cassandra 
the  daughter  of  Priam,  struck  with  the  simila¬ 
rity  of  the  features  of  Paris  with  those  of  her 
brothers,  enquired  his  birth  and  his  age.  From 
these  circumstances  she  soon  discovered  that  he 
was  her  brother,  and  as  such  she  introduced 
him  to  her  father  and  to  her  brothers.  Priam 
acknowledged  Paris  as  his  son,  forgetful  of  the 
alarming  Ireams  which  had  influenced  him  to 
meditate  his  death,  and  all  jealousy  ceasea 
among  the  brothers.  Paris  did  not  long  suffer 
himself  to  remain  inactive,  he  equipped  a  fleet, 
as  if  willing  to  redeem  Hesione,  his  father’s  sis¬ 
ter,  whom  Hercules  had  carried  away  and 
obliged  to  marry  Telamon,  the  son  of  yEachus 
This  was  the  pretended  motive  of  his  voyage, 
but  the  causes  were  far  different.  Paris  recol 
lected  that  he  was  to  be  the  husband  of  thefair- 
est  of  women,  and  if  he  had  been  led  to  form 
those  expectations  while  he  was  an  obscure 
shepherd  of  Ida,  he  had  now  every  plausible 
reason  to  see  them  realized  since  he  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  son  of  the  king  of  Troy.  Helen 
was  the  faires  woman  of  the  age,  and  Venus 
had  promised  her  to  him.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  he  visited  Sparta,  the  residence  of 
Helen,  who  had  married  Menelaus.  Fie  waj 
received  with  every  mark  of  respect,  but  he 
abused  the  hospitality  of  Menelaus,  and  while 
the  husband  was  absent  in  Crete,  Paris  per¬ 
suaded  Helen  to  elope  with  him,  and  to  fly  to 
Asia.  Helen  consented,  and  Priam  received 
her  into  his  palace  without  difficulty,  as  his 
sister  was  then  detained  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  as  he  wished  to  show  himself  as  hostile  as 
possible  to  the  Greeks.  This  affair  was  soon 
productive  of  serious  consequences.  When 
Menelaus  had  married  Plelen,  all  her  suitors 
had  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
protect  her  person,  and  to  defend  her  from 
every  violence,  [Vid.  Helena']  and  therefore  the 
injured  husband  reminded  them  of  their  en¬ 
gagements,  and  called  upon  them  to  recover 
Helen.  Upon  this  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Menelaus.  Agamemnon  was 
chosen  general  of  all  the  combined  forces,  and 
a  regular  war  was  begun.  [Vid.  Traja.]1  Paris, 
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meanwhile,  who  had  refused  Helen  to  the  pe¬ 
titions  and  embassies  of  the  Greeks,  armed  him¬ 
self  with  his  brothers  and  subjects  to  oppose 
the  enemy  ;  but  the  success  of  the  war  was 
neither  hindered  nor  accelerated  by  his  means. 
He  fought  with  little  courage,  and  at  the  very 
sight  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  so  recently 
injured,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  front  of  the  army,  where  he 
walked  before  like  a  conqueror.  In  a  combat 
with  Menelaus,  which  he  undertook  by  means 
of  his  brother  Hector,  Paris  must  have  perished 
had  net  Venus  interfered,  and  stolen  him  from 
the  resentment  of  his  adversary.  He  nevei- 
theless  wounded  in  another  battle  Machaon, 
Euryphilus,  Diomedes,  and  according  to  some 
opinions,  he  killed  with  one  of  his  arrows  the 
great  Achilles.  [  Vid .  Achilles.]  The  death  of 
Paris  is  differently  related  ;  some  suppose  that 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the  airows 
of  Philoctetes,  which  had  once  been  in  the 
possession  of  Hercules,  aud  that  when  he  found 
himself  languid  on  account  of  his  wounds,  he 
ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  feet  of 
(Enone,  whom  he  had  basely  abandoned,  and 
who  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity  had  foretold 
him  that  he  would  solicit  her  assistance  in  his 
dying  moments.  He  expired  before  he  came 
into  the  presence  of  (Enone,  and  the  nymph, 
still  mindful  of  their  former  loves,  threw  her¬ 
self  upon  his  body  and  stabbed  herself  to  the 
heart,  after  she  had  plentifully  bathed  it  with 
her  tears.  According  to  some  authors,  Paris 
did  not  immediately  go  to  Troy  when  he  left 
the  Peloponnesus,  but  he  wras  driven  on  the 
coasts  of  Egypt,  w'liere  Proteus,  who  was  king 
of  the  country,  detained  him,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  violence  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  king  of  Sparta,  he  detained  Helen  at  liis 
court,  but  permitted  Paris  to  retire.  [Vid.  He¬ 
lena.]  Dictys.  Cvet.  1,  3,  &  4.  Apollod.  b,  c. 
12. — Homer.  II. — Ovid.  Heroid.  5,  16,  &  17". 
Quint.  Calab.  10,  v.  290.— Horat.  od.  3.— 
Eurip.  in  Iphig. — Hygin.  fab.  92  Sc  27 o. 
Virg.  A£n.  1,  &c .—'jElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42.— 
Pans.  10,  c.  27.— Cic.  de  Div.—Lycophr.  &; 

Tzetz.  in  Lie. - A  celebrated  player  at  Rome, 

in  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor  Nero,  See. 
Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  19,  See. 

Parisades,  a  king  of  Pontus  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great. - Another,  king  of 

Bosporus.  <  , 

Parish,  a  people  and  a  city  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
now  called  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Coes.  Bel.G.6,  c.  3. 

Parisus,  a  river  of  Panuonia,  falling  into 
the  Danube. 

Parium,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
Archilochus  was  born,  as  some  say.  Strab.  10. 

Parma,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  Cremona. 
The  poet  Cassius,  and  the  critic  Macrobius, 
were  born  there.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colo¬ 
ny,  A.  -U.  C.  569.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Pannenenses.  Cie.  Philip.  14. — Mart.  14,  ep. 

55. — Liv.  39,  c.  55. — Strab.  5.— Horat.  1, 
3  8.  4. 

Parmenides,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Ens, 
who  flourished  abaut  50 5  years  before  Christ. 
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He  was  the  pupil  of  Xenophanes,  or  Anaximan 
der,  according  to  some.  He  maintained  that 
there  were  only  two  elements,  fire  and  the 
earth  ;  and  he  taught  tha„  the  first  generation 
of  men  was  produced  from  the  sun.  He  first 
discovered  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  that 
it  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
There  were,  as  he  supposed,  only  two  sorts  of 
philosophy — one  founded  on  reason,  and  the 
other  on  opinion.  He  digested  this  unpopular 
system  in  verses,  of  which  a  few  fragments  re¬ 
main.  Diog. 

Paumenio,  a  celebrated  general  in  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  king’s  con¬ 
fidence,  and  was  more  attached  to  his  person 
as  a  man  than  as  a  monarch.  When  Darius 
king  of  Persia  offered  Alexander  all  the  coun  • 
try  which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
with  his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  and  ten 
thousand  talents  of  gold,  Parmenio  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  observe,  that  he  would  without  hesita¬ 
tion  accept  of  these  conditions  if  he  were  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  So  would  I,  were  I  Pannenio,  replied 
Alexander.  This  friendship  so  true  and  invio¬ 
lable,  was  sacrificed  to  a  moment  of  resentment 
and  suspicion ;  and  Alexander,  who  had  too 
eagerly  listened  to  a  slight  and  perhaps  a  false 
accusation,  ordered  Parmenio  and  his  son  to  be 
put  to  death,  as  if  guilty  of  treason  against  his 
person.  Parmenio  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  330.  He  died  in  the  greatest  popu¬ 
larity  ;  and  it  has  been  judiciously  observed, 
that  Parmenio  obtained  many  victories  without 
Alexander,  but  Alexander  not  one  without 
Parmenio.  Curt.  7,  See. — Pint,  in  Alex. 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  of  Pliocis,  anciently 
called  Larnassos,  from  the  boat  of  Deucalion, 
\apva%,  which  was  carried  there  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  deluge.  It  received  the  name  of  Par 
nassus  from  Parnassus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  by 
Cleobula,  and  was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  to 
Apollo  and  Bacchus.  The  soil  was  barren 
but  the  vallies  and  the  green  woods  that  co- 
verdits  sides,  rendered  it  agreeable  and  fit  for 
solitude  and  meditation.  Parnassus  is  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
easily  seen  from  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  though 
at  the  distance  of  about  80  miles.  According 
to  the  computation  of  the  ancients,  it  is  one  day  a 
journey  round.  At  the  north  of  Parnassus, 
there  is  a  large  plain  about  eight  miles  in  cii- 
cumference.  The  mountain,  according  to  the 
poets,  had  only  two  tops,  called  Hyampea  and 
Tithorea,  on  one  of  which  the  city  of  Delphi  ic 
situated.  Strab.  8,  &  9. — Mela,  2,  c.  o.  Ovid 
Met.  1,  &c. — Lucan.  5  Sc  5. — Paus.  10,  c.  6.- 
A  son  of  Neptune,  who  gave  his  name  to  a 
mountain  of  Pliocis. 

Parnes,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  abounding  in 
vines.  Stat.  12,  Theb.  v.  620. 

Parnessus,  a  mountain  of  Asia,  near  Bac- 

triana. 

Parni,  a  tiibe  of  the  Scythians,  who  in 
vaded  Partliia. 

Paron  and  Heraclides,  two  youths 
killed  a  man  who  had  insulted  their  father. 

Paroreia,  a  town  of  Thrace.  Liv.  39. 
27. - A  town  of  Peloponnesus, 
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Paros,  a  celebrated  island  among  the  Cy¬ 
clades,  about  seven  miles  and  a  half  distant 
from  Naxos,  and  28  from  Delos.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  is  half  as  large  as  Naxos,  that  is, 
about  36  or  37  miles  in  circumference,  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  some  of  the  moderns  have  extended 
to  50  and  even  to  80  miles.  It  has  borne  the 
different  names  of  Pactia,  Minoa,  Hiria,  Deme- 
trias,  Zacynthus,  Cabarnis,  and  Hyleassa.  It 
received  the  name  of  Paros,  which  it  still  bears, 
from  Paros,  a  son  of  Jason,  or  as  some  main¬ 
tain,  of  Parrhasius.  The  island  of  Paros  was 
rich  and  powerful,  and  well  known  for  its  fa¬ 
mous  marble,  which  was  always  used  by  the 
best  statuaries.  The  best  quarries  tvere  those  of 
Marpesus,  a  mountain  where  still  caverns  of  the 
most  extraordinary  depth  are  seen  by  modern 
travellers,  and  admired  as  the  sources  from 
whence  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  and  the  porti¬ 
coes  of  Greece  received  their  splendour.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  the  quarries  were  so  uncom¬ 
monly  deep,  that  in  the  clearest  weather  the 
workmen  were  obliged  to  us*  lamps,  from  which 
circumstance  the  Greeks  have  called  the  marble 
Lychnises,  worked  by  the  light  of  lamps.  Paros 
is  also  famous  for  the  fine  cattle  which  it  pro¬ 
duces,  and  for  its  partridges  and  wild  pigeons. 
The  capital  city  was  called  Paros.  It  was  first 
peopled  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  a 
colony  of  Cretans  settled  in  it.  The  Athenians 
made  war  against  it,  because  it  had  assisted  the 
Persians  in  the  invasion  of  Greece,  and  took  it, 
and  it  became  a  Roman  province  in  the  age  of 
Pompey.  Archilochus  was  born  there.  The 
Parian  marbles,  perhaps  better  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Avundelian,  were  engraved  in  this 
island  in  capital  letters,  B.  C.  264,  and  as  a  va¬ 
luable  chronicle  preserved  the  most  celebrated 
epochas  of  Greece  from  the  year  1582,  B.  C. 
These  valuable  pieces  of  antiquity  were  pro¬ 
cured  originally  by  M.  de  Peirisc,  a  Frenchman, 
and  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Arun¬ 
del,  by  whom  they  were  given  to  the  university 
of  Oxford,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen.  Pri- 
deaux  published  an  account  of  all  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  1676.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strab.  5. — C. 
Nep.  in  Milt.  &;  Ale. —  Virg.  JEn.  105,  v.  7.  1.  3, 
v.  125. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  419.  1.  7,  v.  466. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  14,  &c. — Died.  5,  &  Thucyd.  1. — 
Herodot.  5,  &c. 

Parrhasia,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  founded  by 
Parrhasius,  the  son  of  Jupiter.  The  Arcadians 
are  sometimes  called  Parrhasians,  and  Areas 
Parrhasis.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  334. — Ovid.  Met.  8, 
▼.  315. — Pans.  8,  c.  27. 

Parrhasius,  a  famous  painter  of  Ephesus  in 
the  age  of  Zeuxis,  about  415  years  before 
Christ.  He  was  a  great  master  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  particularly  excelled  in  strongly  ex¬ 
pressing  the  violent  passions.  He  was  blessed 
with  a  great  genius,  and  much  invention,  and 
he  was  particularly  happy  in  Ids  designs.  He 
acquired  himself  great  reputation  by  his  pieces, 
but  by  none  more  than  that  in  which  be  allego¬ 
rically  represented  the  people  of  Athens  with 
all  the  injustice,  the  clemency,  the  fickleness, 
timidity,  the  arrogance  and  inconsistency,  which 
so  eminently  characterised  that  celebrated  na- 
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lion.  He  once  entered  the  lists  against  Zeuxiat 
and  when  they  had  produced  their  respective 
pieces,  the  birds  came  to  pick  with  the  greatest 
avidity  the  grapes  which  Zeuxis  had  painted. 
Immediately  Parrhasius  exhibited  his  piece, 
and  Zeuxis  said,  Bemove  your  curtain  that  we  may 
see  the  painting.  The  curtain  was  the  painting 
and  Zeuxis  acknowledged  himself  conquered 
by  exclaiming,  Zeuxis  has  deceived  birds,  hut  Par¬ 
rhasius  has  deceived  Zeuiis  himself.  Parrhasius 
grew  so  vain  of  his  art,  that  he  clothed  himselt 
in  purple,  and  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  calliug 
himself  the  king  of  painters.  He  was  lavish  in 
his  own  praises,  and  by  his  vanity  too  often  ex¬ 
posed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  hia  enemies. 
Plut.inThes.  de  Poet.  aud. —  Pans.  1,  c.  28. — 

Plin.  35,  v.  10. — Horat.  4,  od.  8. - A  son  of 

Jupiter,  or  according  to  some,  of  Mars,  by  a 
nymph  called  Philonomia. 

Pa rth amisiris,  a  king  of  Armenia,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan. 

Part n Aon,  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Epieaste, 
who  married  Euryte,  daughter  of  Hippodamus, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children,  among  whom 
were  (Eneus  and  Sterope.  Parthaon  was  bro¬ 
ther  to  Demonice,  the  mother  of  Evenus  by 
Mars,  and  also  to  Molus,  Pylus,  and  Tlies- 
tius.  He  is  called  Portheus  by  Homer.  II. 
14 .—Apollod.  1,  c.  7. — Hygin.  fab.  129  &  239. 

- A  son  of  Peripetus,  and  father  of  Aristas. 

Paus.  8. 

Partheni^  and  Parthenii,  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  desperate  citizens  of  Sparta.  During  the 
Messenian  ~var,  the  Spartans  were  absent  from 
their  city  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  it  was 
unlawful  for  them  to  return,  as  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  revisit  Sparta 
before  they  had  totally  subdued  Messenia.  This 
long  absence  alarmed  the  Lacedemonian  wo¬ 
men,  as  well  as  the  magistrates.  The  Spartans 
were  reminded  by  their  wives,  that  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  resolution,  the  state  must  at  last 
decay  for  want  of  citizens  ;  and  when  they  had 
duly  considered  this  embassy,  they  empowered 
all  the  young  men  in  the  army  who  had  come 
to  the  war  while  yet  under  age,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  were  not  bound  by  the  oath,  to  return  to 
Sparta,  and  by  a  familiar  and  promiscuous  in¬ 
tercourse  with  all  the  unmarried  women  of  the 
state,  to  raise  a  future  generation.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  and  the  children  that  sprang 
from  this  union  were  called  Partheniae,  or  sont 
of  virgins,  ( TrapStvoq.')  The  war  with  Messe¬ 
nia  was  some  time  after  ended,  and  the  Spar¬ 
tans  returned  victorious  ;  but  the  cold  indiffer¬ 
ence  with  which  they  looked  upon  the  Parthe¬ 
niae,  was  attended  with  serious  consequences* 
The  Partheniae  knew  they  had  no  legitimate  fa¬ 
thers,  and  no  inheritance,  and  that  therefore 
their  life  depended  upon  their  own  exertions. 
This  drove  them  almost  to  despair.  They  joined 
with  the  Helots,  whose  maintenance  was  as 
precarious  as  their  own,  and  it  was  mutually 
agreed  to  murder  all  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  and 
to  sieze  their  possessions.  This  massacre  was 
to  be  done  at  a  general  assembly  and  the  sig- 

inal  was  the  throwing  of  a  cap  into  the  air.  The 
whole,  however,  was  discovered  through  the 
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diffidence  and  apprehensions  of  the  Helots ; 
and  when  the  people  had  assembled,  the  Par- 
theniaj  discovered  that  all  was  known  by  the 
voice  of  a  crier,  who  proclaimed  that  no  man 
should  throw  up  his  cap.  The  Partheniae, 
though  apprehensive  of  punishment,  were  not 
visibly  treated  with  greater  severity ;  their  ca¬ 
lamitous  condition  was  attentively  examined, 
and  the  Spartans,  afraid  of  another  conspiracy, 
and  awed  by  their  numbers,  permitted  them  to 
sail  for  Italy,  with  Phalautus,  their  ringleader, 
at  their  head.  They  settled  in  Magna  Graecia, 
and  built  Tarentum,  about  707  years  before 
Christ.  Justin.  3,  c.  5. — Strub.  6. — Paus.  in 
Lacon ,  See. — Plut.  in  Apoph. 

Parthenia,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flow¬ 
ing  by  Elis.  Paus.  6,  c.  21. 

Parthenion,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus  at 
(he  north  of  Tegea.  Paus. 

Parthenius,  a  river  of  Paphlagonia,  which, 
after  separating  Bithynia,  falls  into  the  Euxine 
sea  near  Sesamum.  It  received  its  name  either 
because  the  virgin  Diana  (7r apStvog)  bathed 
herself  there,  or  perhaps  it  received  it  from  the 
purity  and  mildness  of  its  waters.  Herodot.  2, 
c.  104. — Plin.  6,  c.  2. - A  mountain  of  Arca¬ 

dia,  where  Telephus  had  a  temple.  Atalanta 
was  exposed  on  its  top,  and  brought  up  there. 
Paus.  8,  c.  51. — Milan.  V.  II.  13. — Apollod.  2, 

c.  7. - A  favourite  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 

He  conspired  against  his  imperial  master,  and 
assisted  to  murder  him. - A  river  of  Euro¬ 

pean  Sarmatia.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  49. 

- A  friend  of  ALneas  killed  in  Italy.  Virg. 

Mn.  10,  v.  748. - A  Greek  -writer  whose  ro¬ 

mance  de  Amatoriis  Affectionibus,  has  been  edited 
in  12mo.  Basil.  1531. 

Parthenon,  a  temple  of  Athens,  sacred  to 
Minerva.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Pericles  in  a  more 
magnificent  manner.  All  the  circumstances 
which  related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva  wrere 
beautifully  and  minutely  represented  in  bass- 
relief,  on  the  front  of  the  entrance.  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  26  cubits  high,  and  made 
of  gold  and  ivory.  It  passed  for  one  of  the 
master-pieces  of  Phidias.  Plin.  34. 

ParthEnofjeus,  a  son  of  Meleager  and  Ata¬ 
lanta,  or  according  to  some,  of  Milanion  and 
another  Atalanta.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
chiefs  who  accompanied  Adrastus,  the  king  of 
Argos,  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes.  He 
was  killed  by  Amphidicus.  Apollod.  3,  c. 

9. — Paus.  3,  c.  12.  1.  9,  c.  19.- - A  son  of 

Talaus. 

ParthEnope,  one  of  the  sirens. - A 

daughter  of  Stymphalus.  Apollod. - A  city 

of  Campania,  afterwards  called  Neapolis,  or 
the  new  city,  when  it  had  been  beautified  and 
enlarged  by  a  colony  from  Euboea.  It  is  now 
called  Naples.  It  received  the  name  of  Par- 
thenope  from  one  of  the  Sirens,  whose  body 
was  found  on  the  sea-shore  there.  Virg.  G.  4, 
v.  564. — Strub.  1  &  5. — Paterc.  1,  c.4. — Homer. 
Od.  12. 

Parthia,  a  celebrated  country  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Media,  south  by  Car- 
mania,  north  by  Hyrcania,  and  east  by  Aria, 
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&c  containing,  according  to  Ptolemy,  25  large 
cities,  the  most  capital  of  which  was  called 
Hecatompylos,  from  its  hundred  gates.  Some 
suppose  that  the  present  capital  of  the  country 
is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Hecatompylos.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authors,  the  Parthians  were  Scy¬ 
thians  by  origin,  who  made  an  invasion  on  the 
more  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  and  at  last 
fixed  their  residence  near  Hyrcania.  They  long 
remained  unknown  and  unnoticed,  and  became 
successively  tributary  to  the  empire  of  the  As¬ 
syrians,  Medes,  and  Persians.  When  Alexan¬ 
der  invaded  Asia,  the  Parthians  submitted,  like 
the  other  depeudeut  provinces  of  Persia,  and 
they  were  for  some  time  under  the  power  of 
Eumenes,  Antigonus,  Seleucus,  Nicanor,  and 
Antiochus,  till  the  rapacity  and  oppression  of 
Agathocles,  a  lieutenant  of  the  latter,  roused 
their  spirit,  and  fomented  rebellion.  Arsaces, 
a  man  of  obscure  origin,  but  blessed  with  great 
military  powers,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  countrymen,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  about  250  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Macedonians  attempted  in. 
vain  to  recover  it :  a  race  of  active  and  vigilant 
princes,  who  assumed  the  surnames  of  Arsaci- 
des,  from  the  founder  of  tlieir  kingdom,  increased 
its  power,  and  rendered  it  so  formidable,  that 
it  even  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  with 
the  Romans,  and  could  never  be  subdued  by 
that  nation,  which  had  seen  no  people  on  earth 
unconquered  by  their  arms.  It  remained  a 
kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Artabanus,  who  was 
killed  about  the  year  229  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  from  that  time  it  became  a  province  of  the 
newly-established  kingdom  of  Persia,  under  Ar- 
taxerxes.  The  Parthians  were  naturally  strong 
and  warlike,  and  were  esteemed  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  horsemen  and  archers  in  the  world.  The 
peculiar  custom  of  discharging  their  arrows 
while  they  were  retiring  full  speed,  lias  been 
greatly  celebrated  by  the  aucients,  particularly 
by  the  poets,  who  all  observe,  that  their  flight 
was  more  formidable  than  their  attacks.  This 
manner  of  fighting,  and  the  wonderful  address 
and  dexterity  with  which  it  was  performed, 
gained  them  many  victories.  They  were  ad¬ 
dicted  much  to  drinking,  and  to  every  manner 
of  lewdness,  and  their  laws  permitted  them  to 
raise  children  even  by  their  mothers  and  sisters. 
S'rab.  2,  6,  &c. — Lucan.  3,  7,  8,  &c. — Curt.  6, 
C.  11. — Flor.  3,  c.  5. —  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  31,  &c. 
Mn.  7,  v.  606. — Ovid.  Art.  Am.  1,  &c.  Fast. 

5,  v.  580. — Dio.  Cass.  40. — Ptcl.  6,  c.  5. — Plin. 

6,  c.  25. — Polyb.  5,  &c .-—Marcellin. — Herodian. 
3,  &c. 

ParthyEne,  a  province  of  Parthia. 

Parysades,  a  king  of  Pontus,  B.  C.  310 
Diod.- — A  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
who  flourished  284,  B.  C. 

Parysades,  a  Persian  princess,  wif  or  Da¬ 
rius  Oclius,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes, 
Memnon,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  She  was  so 
extremely  partial  to  her  younger  son,  that  she 
committed  the  greatest  cruelties  to  encourage 
his  ambition,  and  she  supported  him  with  all 
her  interest  in  his  rebellion  against  his  brother 
Memnon.  The  death  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of 


Cunaxa,  was  revenged  with  the  greatest  barba¬ 
rity,  and  Parysatis  sacrificed  to  her  resentment 
all  such  as  she  found  concerned  in  his  fall.  She 
also  poisoned  Statira,  the  wife  of  her  son  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  ordered  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the 
court  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be 
stretched  on  two  poles  before  her  eyes,  be¬ 
cause  he  had,  by  order  of  the  king,  cut  off  the 
hand  and  the  head  of  Cyrus.  These  cruelties 
offended  Artaxerxes,  and  he  ordered  his  mother 
to  be  confined  in  Babylon  ;  but  they  were  soon 
after  reconciled,  and  Parysatis  regained  all  her 
power  and  influence  till  the  time  of  her  death. 
Plut,  in  Art. — Ctes. 

Pasargada,  a  town  of  Persia,  near  Carma- 
nia,  founded  by  Cyrus  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  conquered  4styages.  The  kings  of  Persia 
were  always  crowned  there.  Strab.  15. 

Pa  seas,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon  in  Peloponnesus, 
father  to  Abantidas,  &c.  Plut.  in  Arat. 

Pasicles,  a  grammarian,  & c. 

Pasicrates,  a  king  of  part  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Plut. 

Pasiphae,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of  Per- 
seis,  who  married  Minos  king  of  Crete.  She 
disgraced  herself  by  her  unnatural  passion  for 
a  bull,  which,  according  to  some  authors,  she 
was  enabled  to  gratify  by  means  of  the  artist 
Daedalus.  This  celebrated  bull  had  been  given 
to  Minos  by  Neptune,  to  be  offered  on  his  al¬ 
tars.  But  as  the  monarch  refused  to  sacrifice 
the  animal  on  account  of  his  beauty,  the  god 
revenged  his  disobedience  by  inspiring  Pasi¬ 
phae  with  an  unnatural  love  for  it.  This  fabu¬ 
lous  tradition,  which  is  universally  believed  by 
the  poets,  who  observe  that  the  minotaur  was 
the  fruit  of  this  infamous  commerce,  is  refuted 
by  some  writers,  who  suppose  that  the  infidelity 
of  Pasiphae  to  her  husband,  was  betrayed  in 
her  affection  for  an  officer  called  Taurus,  and 
that  Daedalus,  by  permitting  his  house  to  be 
the  asylum  of  the  two  lovers,  was  looked  upon 
as  accessary  to  the  gratification  of  Pasiphae’s 
lust.  From  this  amour  with  Taurus,  as  it  is 
farther  remarked,  the  queen  became  mother  of 
twins,  and  the  name  of  Minotaurm  arises  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  children  to  the  husband 
»nd  the  lover  of  Pasiphae.  Minos  had  four 
sons  by  Pasiphae,  Castreus,  Deucalion,  Glau- 
cus,  and  Androgeus,  and  three  daughters,  He¬ 
cate,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  [Fid.  Minotaurus.] 
Plato  de  Min. — Pint,  in  Thes. — Apollon.  2,  c.  1. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  24. — Hygin.  fab.  40. — Diod. 
4. — Ovid.  Heroid.  4,  v.  57  &.  165. 

Pasithea,  one  of  the  Graces.  She  is  also 

called  Aglaia.  Pans.  9,  c.  35. - One  of  the 

Nereides.  Hesiod. - A  daughter  of  Atlas. 

PasitIgris,  a  river  of  Persia. 

Passaron,  a  town  of  Epirus. 

PassiEnus,  a  Roman,  who  reduced  Numidia, 
&c.  Tacit.  Ann. 

Pasus,  a  Thessalian  in  Alexander’s  army, 

&c. 

Patara,  a  town  of  Lycia,  situate  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zanthus,  with 
a  capacious  harbour,  a  temple,  and  an  oracle  of 
Apollo,  suruamed  Patareus.  The  god  was  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  reside  for  the  six  winter 
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months  at  Patara,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at 
Delphi.  The  city  was  greatly  embellished  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  attempted  in  vain 
to  change  its  original  name  into  that  of  his  wife 
Arsinoe.  Liv.oT ,  '.  15. — Strab.  14. —  Pans.  9, 
c.  41. — Herat.  3,  od.  14,  v.  64. — Ovid.  Met  t, 
v.  516. — Mela. 

Patavium,  a  city  of  Italy,  called  also  Pa¬ 
dua.  [Fid.  Padua.]  It  is  the  birth-place  of 
Livy,  from  which  reason  some  writers  have  de¬ 
nominated  Patavmiti/  those  peculiar  expressions 
and  provincial  dialect,  which  they  seem  to 
discover  in  the  historian’s  style  not  strictly 
agreeable  to  the  purity  and  refined  language  of 
the  Roman  authors  who  flourished  in  or  near 
the  Augustan  age. 

Paterculus,  a  Roman,  whose  daughter  was 
pronounced  the  chastest  matron  at  Rome.  Plin. 
7,  c.  35. - Velleius,  an  historian.  Vid.  Vel¬ 

leius. 

Patizithes,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he  re¬ 
sembled  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  &c. 
Herodot.  3,  c.  61. 

Pat m os,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  with  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name,  situate  at  the  south  of 
Icaria,  and  measuring  thirty  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  according  to  Pliny,  or  only  eighteen  ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  travellers.  It  has  a  large 
harbour,  near  which  are  some  broken  columns, 
the  most  ancient  in  that  part  of  Greece.  The 
Romans  generally  banished  their  culprits  there. 
It  is  now  called  Parmosa.  Strab. 

Patra;,  a  town  at  the  north-west  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  anciently  called  Aroe.  Diana  had 
there  a  temple,  and  a  famous  statue  of  gold  aud 
ivory.  Pans.  7,  c.  6. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  417. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Pat rica,  a  Roman  authority,  which  was  not 
mixed  with  that  of  the  patricians.  They  had 
not  had  any  of  them  since  the  last  one  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  first  empe¬ 
rors.  It  was  Constantine  the  Great  w'ho  cre¬ 
ated  the  dignity  of  Patrica,  and  he  granted  it  to 
those  wdio  formed  his  counsel,  or  wrho  had  ren¬ 
dered  important  services  to  the  empire,  after 
having  exercised  it  in  the  first  ranks.  This 
dignity  has  been  since  that  time  one  of  the  most 
eminent  in  the  empire. 

Patricia,  a  name  under  which  Isis  had  a 
temple  at  Rome. 

Patro,  a  daughter  of  Thestius. 

Patroa,  a  surname  of  Diana  amongst  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Syciona. 

PAtrOcles,  an  officer  of  the  fleet  of  Seleucus 
and  Antiochus.  He  discovered  several  coun¬ 
tries,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  an  history  of 
the  world.  Strab. — Plin.  6,  c.  17. 

Patrocli,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  At¬ 
tica.  Pans.  4,  c.  3. 

PatrOclus,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during 
the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Menoetius  by  Sthenele, 
whom  some  call  Philomela,  or  Polymela.  The 
accidental  murder  of  Clysonymus,  the  son  of 
Amphidamus,  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  obliged 
him  to  fly  from  Opus,  where  his  father  reigned. 
He  retired  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  king  of 
Phthia,  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and 


where  he  contracted  the  most  intimate  friend 
chip  with  Achilles,  the  monarch’s  son.  When 
the  Greeks  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  Patroclus 
also  accompanied  them  at  the  express  command 
of  his  father,  who  had  visited  the  court  of  Pe- 
leus,  and  he  embarked  with  ten  ships  from 
Phthia.  He  was  the  constant  companion  of 
Achilles,  and  he  lodged  in  the  same  tent;  and 
when  his  friend  refused  to  appear  in  the  field  of 
battle,  because  he  had  been  offended  by  Aga¬ 
memnon,  Patroclus  imitated  his  example,  and 
by  his  absence,  was  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
many  Greeks.  But  at  last  Nestor  prevailed  on 
him  to  return  to  the  war,  and  Achilles  permit¬ 
ted  him  to  appear  in  his  armour.  The  valour 
of  Patroclus,  together  with  the  terror  which  the 
sight  of  the  arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  soon 
routed  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Trojans,  and 
obliged  them  to  fly  within  their  walls  for  safety. 
He  would  have  broken  down  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  but  Apollo,  who  interested  himself  for  the 
Trojans,  placed  himself  to  oppose  him,  and 
Hector,  at  the  instigation  of  the  god,  dismounted 
from  liis  chariot  to  attack  him,  as  he  attempted 
to  stiip  one  of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  slain. 
The  engagement  was  obstinate,  hut  at  last  Pa¬ 
troclus  was  overpowered  by  the  valour  of  Hec¬ 
tor,  and  the  interposition  of  Apollo.  His  arms 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and 
Hector  would  have  severed  his  head  from  his 
body,  had  not  Ajax  and  Menelaus  intervened. 
His  body  was  at  last  recovered  and  carried  to 
the  Grecian  camp,  where  Achilles  received  it 
with  the  bitterest  lamentations.  His  funeral 
was  observed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
Achilles  sacrificed  near  the  burning  pile  twelve 
young  Trojans,  besides  four  of  his  horses,  and 
two  of  his  dogs ;  and  the  whole  was  concluded 
by  the  exhibition  of  funeral  games,  in  which 
the  conquerors  were  liberally  rewarded  by 
Achilles.  Tlie  death  of  Patroclus,  as  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Homer,  gave  rise  to  new  events  ; 
Achilles  forgot  his  resentment  against  Agamem¬ 
non,  and  entered  the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of 
his  friend,  and  li’s  anger  was  gratified  only  by 
the  slaughter  of  Hector,  who  had  more  power¬ 
fully  kindled  Ids  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head 
of  the  Trojan  armies  in  the  armour  which  had 
beeu  taken  frojn  Patroclus.  The  patronymic  of 
Actorides  is  often  applied  to  Patroclus,  because 
Actor  was  father  to  Menoetius.  Dictys.  Cret.  1, 
&c. — Hamer.  II,  9,  &c. — Apollod.  3,  c.  13. — 
Iiygin.  fab.  97  &  275.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  273. 

■ - A  son  of  Hercules.  Apollod. - An  officer 

of  Ptolemy  Philadelplius. 

Patron,  an  Arcadian  at  the  games  exhibited 
by  /Eneas  in  Sicily.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  298. 

Pathonus  Sod  alitii.  the  name  of  a  chief 
of  the  grand  college  of  Sylvain  at  Rome.  They 
preserved  in  their  college  the  household  gods, 
and  the  images  of  emperors. 

Patrols,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Greeks,  represented  by  his  statues  as  having 
three  eyes,  which  some  suppose  to  signify  that 
lie  reigned  in  three  different  places,  in  heaven, 
on  earth,  and  in  hell.  Pans.  2. 

Patulous,  a  surname  of  Janus,  which  lie 
received  a  pateo,  because  the  doors  of  liis  temple 
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were  always  open  in  the  time  of  war.  Some 
suppose,  that  he  received  it  because  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  gates,  or  because  the  year  began  by 
the  celebration  of  his  festivals.  Ovid.  Fast.  1, 
v.  129. 

Paula,  the  first  wife  of  the  emperor  Helio- 
gabalus.  She  was  daughter  of  the  prefect  of 
the  Pretoriau  band.  The  emperor  divorced  her, 
and  Paul.j  retired  to  solitude  and  obscurity  with 
composure. 

PaulIna,  a  Roman  lady  who  married  Satur- 
ninus,  a  governor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius.  Her  conjugal  peace  was 
disturbed,  and  violence  was  offered  to  her  vir¬ 
tue  by  a  young  man  called  Mundus,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her,  and  who  had  caused  her  to 
come  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  means  of  th6 
priests  of  the  goddess,  who  declared  that  Anu- 
bis  wished  to  communicate  to  her  something  of 
moment.  Saturninus  complained  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  the  violence  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  wife,  and  the  temple  of  Isis  was  overturned, 

and  Mundus  banished,  &c. - The  wife  of  the 

philosopher  Seneca,  who  attempted  to  kill 
herself,  when  Nero  had  ordered  her  husband  to 
die.  The  emperor  however  prevented  her,  and 
she  lived  some  years  after  in  the  greatest  me¬ 
lancholy.  Tacit.  Aim.  15,  c.  63,  & c. - A  sis¬ 
ter  of  the  emperor  Adrian. - The  wife  of  the 

emperor  Maximinus. 

PaulInus  Pompeius,  an  officer  in  Nero’s 

reign.  Snetoidns. - A  Roman  general,  the 

first  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  this  expedition  in  Africa, 
which  is  lost.  Paulimis  also  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  Britain,  &c.  He  followed  the  arms  of 
Otho  against  Vitellius.  Plin.  5,  c.  1. - Vale¬ 

rius.  a  friend  of  Vespasian. 

Paulus  /Em ylius,  a  Roman  celebrated  for 
his  victories,  and  surnamed  Macedonicus  from 
his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  In  the  early  part  of 
life,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  uncommon 
application,  and  by  his  fondness  for  military  dis¬ 
cipline.  His  first  appearance  in  the  field  was 
attended  with  great  success,  and  the  barbarians 
that  had  revolted  in  Spain,  were  reduced  with 
the  greatest  facility  under  the  power  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  In  his  first  consulship,  his  arms  were 
di  retted  against  the  Ligurians,  whom  he  totally 
subjected.  liis  application  for  a  second  con¬ 
sulship  proved  abortive  ;  but  when  Perseus,  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  declared  war  against 
Rome,  the  abilities  of  Paulus  were  remem¬ 
bered,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  consul¬ 
ship  about  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  After  this 
appointment,  he  behaved  with  uncommon  vi¬ 
gour,  and  soou  a  general  engagement  was  fought 
near  Pydna.  The  Romans  obtained  a  victory, 
and  Perseus  saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his 
subjects.  In  two  days  the  conqueror  made 
himself  master  of  all  Macedonia,  and  soon  after 
the  fugitive  monarch  was  brought  into  his  pre¬ 
sence.  Paulus  did  not  exult  over  his  fallen  ene¬ 
my  ;  but  when  he  had  gently  rebuked  him  for 
his  temerity  in  attacking  the  Romans,  he  ad  ■ 
dressed  himself  in  a  pathetic  speech  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  hisar.tiy  who  surrounded  him,  and  feel¬ 
ingly  enlarged  oil  the  instability  of  fortune,  aud 
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the  vicissitude  of  all  human  affairs.  When  he 
had  finally  settled  the  government  of  Macedo¬ 
nia  with  ten  commissioners  from  Rome,  and 
after  he  had  sacked  seventy  cities  of  Epirus, 
and  divided  the  booty  among  his  soldiers,  Pau- 
lus  returned  to  Italy.  He  was  received  with 
the  usual  acclamations;  and  though  some  of 
the  seditious  soldiers  attempted  to  prevent  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capitol,  yet  three  days 
were  appointed  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  his  vic¬ 
tories.  Perseus,  with  his  wretched  family, 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  and  as 
they  were  dragged  through  the  streets  before 
the  chariot  of  Paulus,  they  drew  tears  of  com¬ 
passion  from  the  people.  The  riches  which  the 
Romans  divided  from  this  conquest  were  im¬ 
mense,  and  the  people  were  freed  from  all  taxes 
till  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  ;  but 
while  every  one  of  the  citizens  received  some 
benefit  from  the  victories  of  Paulus,  the  con¬ 
queror  himself,  was  poor,  and  appropriated  for 
his  own  use  nothing  of  the  Macedonian  trea¬ 
sures  except  the  library  of  Perseus.  In  the  of¬ 
fice  of  censor,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  elect¬ 
ed,  Paulus  behaved  with  the  greatest  modera¬ 
tion,  and  at  his  death,  which  happened  about 
168  years  before  the  Christian  era,  not  only  the 
Romans,  but  their  very  enemies  confessed  hv 
their  lamentations,  the  loss  which  they  had  sus¬ 
tained.  He  had  married  Papiria,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  one  of  wdiom  was  adopted  by  the  i 
family  of  Maximus,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Sci- 1 
pio  Africanus.  He  had  also  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  married  a  son  of  Cato,  and  the  other 
iElius  Tubero.  He  afterwards  divorced  Papi¬ 
ria,  and  when  his  friends  wished  to  reprobate 
his  conduct  in  doing  so,  by  observing  that  she 
was  young  and  handsome,  and  that  she  had 
made  him  father  of  a  fine  family,  Paulus  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  shoe  which  he  then  wore  was 
new  and  well  made,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  it  off,  though  no  one  but  himself,  as  he 
said,  knew  where  it  pinched  him.  He  married 
a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  whose 
sudden  death  exhibited  to  the  Romans,  in  the 
most  engaging  view,  their  father  s  philosophy 
and  stoicism.  The  elder  of  these  sons  died  five 
days  before  Paulus  triumphed  over  Perseus,  and 
the  other  three  days  after  the  public  proces¬ 
sion.  This  domestic  calamity  did  not  shake  the 
firmness  of  the  conqueror;  yet,  before  he  re*’ 
tired  to  a  private  station,  he  harangued  the 
people ;  and  in  mentioning  the  severity  of  for 
tune  upon  his  family,  lie  expressed  his  wish  that, 
every  evil  might  be  averted  from  the  republic 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic  prosperity  of  an 
individual.  Plat,  in  vita. — Liv.  4o,  44,  &c. 
Justin.  33,  c.  1,  &c. - Samosatemus,  an  au¬ 
thor  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. - Maximus. 

V'ul.  Maximus  Fabius. - ^Egineta,  a  Greek 

physician,  whose  work  was  edited  apud  Aid,  fol. 

1528  - L.  iEmylius,  a  consul  killed  at  the 

battle  of  Cannae.  Horat.  od.  12,  v.  38.  Liv. 

22,  c.  39. - Julius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  ot 

Adrian  and  Antoninus.  He  wrote  some  poeti¬ 
cal  pieces  recommended  by  A.  Gellius. 

Paulus.  Vid.  vEmylius. 
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Pa  von,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  re¬ 
ceived  divine  honours  among  the  Romans,  and 
was  considered  of  a  most  tremendous  power, 
as  the  ancients  swore  by  her  name  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third 
king  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  built  her 
temples,  and  raised  altars  to  her  honour,  as 
also  to  Pallor,  the  goddess  of  paleness.  Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  17. 

Pausanias,  a  Spartan  general,  who  greatly 
signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
against  the  Persians.  The  Greeks  were  very 
sensible  of  his  services,  and  they  rewarded  his 
merit  with  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  Persians.  He  was  afterwards  set  at  the 
head  of  the  Spartan  armies,  and  extended  his 
conquests  in  Asia  ;  but  the  haughtiness  of  his 
behaviour  created  him  many  enemies,  and  the 
Athenians  soon  obtained  a  superiority  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Pausanias  was  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  his  countrymen,  and  he  offered  to 
betray  Greece  to  the  Persians,  if  lie  received 
in  marriage,  as  the  reward  of  liis  perfidy,  the 
daughter  of  their  monarch.  His  intrigues  were 
discovered  by  means  of  a  youth,  who  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  his  letters  to  Persia,  and  who  re¬ 
fused  to  go,  on  the  recollection  that  such  as 
had  been  employed  in  that  office  before,  had 
never  returned.  The  letters  were  given  to  the 
Ephori  of  Sparta,  and  the  perfidy  of  Pausanias 
laid  open.  He  fled  for  safety  to  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  and  as  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
screened  him  from  the  violence  of  his  pursuers, 
the  sacred  building  was  surrounded  with  heaps 
of  stones,  the  first  of  which  was  carried  there 
by  the  indiguant  mother  of  the  unhappy  man. 
He  was  starved  to  death  in  the  temple,  and 
died  about  471  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
There  was  a  festival,  and  solemn  games  insti¬ 
tuted  in  his  honour,  in  which  only  free-born 
Spartans  contended.  Ihere  was  also  an  ora¬ 
tion  spoken  in  liis  praise,  in  which  his  actions 
were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle  of 
Platsea,  and  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.  C.  A ep. 
in  vita.— Plat,  in  Arist.  $  Them.—  Herodot.  9. 

- A  favourite  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. 

He  accompanied  the  prince  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Illyrians,  in  which  he  was  killed. 

- Another,  at  the  court  of  king  Philip,  very 

intimate  with  the  preceding.  He  was  grossly 
and  unnaturally  abused  by  Attalus,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Philip,  and  when  he  complained  of 
the  injuries  he  had  received,  the  king  in  some 
measure  disregarded  his  remonstrances,  and 
wished  them  to  be  forgot.  1  his  incensed  Pau¬ 
sanias,  he  resolved  to  revenge  himself,  and 
when  he  had  heard  from  his  mastei  Heimo- 
crates  the  sophist,  that  the  most  effectual  way 
to  render  himself  illustrious,  was  to  murder  a 
person  who  had  signalized  himself  by  uncommon 
actions,  he  stabbed  Philip  as  he  entered  a  public 
theatre.  Alter  this  bloody  action  he  attempted 
to  make  his  escape  to  his  chariot,  which  waited 
for  him  at  the  door  of  the  city,  but  lie  was 
stopped  accidentally  by  the  twig  of  a  vine,  and 
fell  down.  Attalus,  Perdiccas,  and  other  fnends 
I  of  Philip,  who  pursued  him,  immediately,  fell 
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upon  him  and  dispatched  him.  Some  support 
that  Pausanias  committed  this  murder  at  the 
instigation  of  Olympias,  the  wife  of  Philip,  and 
of  her  son  Alexander.  Diod  16. — Justin  9. — 
Pint.  in  Apoph. - A  king  of  Macedonia,  de¬ 

posed  by  Amyntas,  after  a  year’s  reign.  Viod. 

- Another  who  attempted  to  seize  upon  the 

kingdom  of  Macedonia,  from  which  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  Iphicrates  the  Athenian. - A  friend 

of  Alexander  the  Great,  made  governor  of  Sardis. 

- A  physician  in  the  age  of  Alexander. 

Plut. - A  celebrated  orator  and  historian, 

who  settled  at  Rome,  A.  D.  170,  where  he 
died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  He  wrote  an 
history  of  Greece,  in  ten  books,  in  the  Ionian 
dialect,  in  which  he  gives,  with  great  preci¬ 
sion  and  geographical  knowledge,  an  account 
of  the  situation  of  its  different  cities,  their  an¬ 
tiquities,  and  the  several  curiosities  which  they 
contained.  He  has  also  interwoven  mythology 
in  his  historical  account,  and  introduced  many 
fabulous  traditions  and  superstitious  stories. 
In  each  book  the  author  treats  of  a  separate 
country,  such  as  Attica,  Arcadia,  Messenia, 
Elis,  &c.  Some  suppose  that  he  gave  a  similar 
description  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria.  There  was 
another  Pausanias,  a  native  of  Caesarea,  in 
Cappadocia,  who  wrote  some  declamations,  and 
who  is  often  confounded  with  the  historian  of 

that  name. - The  best  edition  of  Pausanias  is 

that  of  Khunius,  fol.  Lips.  1696. - —A  Lacede¬ 

monian  who  wrote  a  partial  account  of  his 

country. - A  statuary  of  Apollonia,  whose 

abilities  were  displayed  in  adorning  Apollo's 

temple  at  Delphi.  Pans.  10,  c.  9. - A  king 

of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  the  Eurysthe- 
nidae,  who  died  397  B.  C.  after  a  reign  "of  14 
years. 

Pausebastos,  a  precious  stone  consecrated 
to  Venus,  and  which  they  also  called  Paniros. 

Pausias,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  the  first  who 
understood  how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or 
ivory  by  means  of  fire.  He  made  a  beautiful 
painting  of  his  mistress  Glycere,  whom  he  re¬ 
presented  as  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  making 
garlands  with  flowers,  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  the  picture,  which  was  bought  after¬ 
wards  by  Lucullus  for  two  talents,  received  the 
name  of  Stephanoplocon.  Some  time  after  the 
death  of  Pausias,  the  Sicyonians  were  obliged 
to  part  with  the  picture  they  possessed  to  de¬ 
liver  themselves  from  an  enormous  debt,  and 
M.  Scaurus  the  Roman  bought  them  all,  in 
which  were  those  of  Pausias,  to  adorn  the 
theatre,  which  had  been  built  during  his  aedile- 
ship.  Pausias  lived  about  350  years  before 
Christ.  P/m.  35,  c.  11. 

PausilYpus,  a  mountain  near  Naples  ;  its 
name,  which  in  Greek  signifies  a  ceasing  of 
sorrow,  answers  to  the  beauty  of  its  situation. 
Its  inhabitants  show  there  the  tomb  ef  Virgil, 
a  tomb  for  which  they  held  the  greatest  vene¬ 
ration.  I  he  grotto  is  a  road  nearly  two  miles 
long,  dug  under  the  mountain,  an  admirable 
work  attributed  to  the  Romans,  but  which 
seems  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment  itself.  Two  skilful  vent-holes  in  The 
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arch  show  a  lktfe  light.  The  direction  of  the 
grotto  is  such,  that  towards  the  end  of  October, 
when  the  sun  sets,  it  shews  itself  entirely 
through  it.  Stat.  4.  Sylv:  4,  v.  52. — Plot.  9, 
c.  53. — Strah.  5. — Senec.  ep.  5  Sc  57. 

Pausus,  a  god  of  the  cessation  of  work,  the 
god  of  repose,  opposed  by  Belioua  and  Mars. 

Paupertas,  an  allegorical  divinity,  daughter 
of  Juxa  and  Sloth. 

Paventia,  a  Roman  divinity  who  presided 
over  fear,  and  whom  people  invoked  to  guard 
themselves  against  those  effects. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  Athenians  raised  her  a  statue, 
which  represented  her  as  holding  Plutus  the 
god  of  wealth  in  her  lap,  to  intimate  that  peace 
gives  rise  to  prosperity  and  opulence,  and  they 
were  the  first  who  erected  an  altar  to  her  ho¬ 
nour  after  the  victories  obtained  by  Timotheus 
over  the  Lacedaemonian  power,  though  Plutarch 
asserts  it  had  been  done  after  the  conquests  of 
Cimon  over  the  Persians.  She  was  represented 
among  the  Romans  with  the  horn  of  plenty, 
and  also  carrying  an  olive  branch  in  her  hand. 
The  emperor  Vespasian  built  her  a  celebrated 
temple  at  Rome,  which  was  consumed  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  It  was  customary 
for  men  of  learning  to  assemble  in  that  temple, 
and  even  to  deposit  their  writings  there,  as  in  a 
place  of  the  greatest  security.  Therefore 
when  it  was  burnt,  not  only  books,  but  also 
many  valuable  things,  jewels,  and  immense 
treasures  were  lost  in  the  general  conflagra¬ 
tion.  C.  Nep.  in  Timotli.  2. — Plut.  in  Cim. — 
Pans.  9,  c.  16. 

Paxos,  a  small  island  between  Ithaca  and 
the  Echmades  in  the  Ionian  sea. 

P;eas,  a  shepherd,  who,  according  to  some, 
set  on  fire  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  was 
burnt.  The  hero  gave  him  his  bow  and  arrows. 
Apollod.  2. 

Pecila.  Vid.  Pa;cila. 

Pecunia,  a  goddess  of  money,  whom  the 
Romans  invoked,  in  order  to  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  it.  St.  Augustin  pretended  that  Pe¬ 
cunia  was  a  surname  of  Jupiter.  De.  Civ.  Dei. 
c.  21. 

Ped/eus,  an  illegitimate  son  cf  Antenor. 
Homer.  II.  7. 

Pedacia,  a  woman  of  whom  Horace,  1, 
Sat.  8,  v.  39,  speaks  of  as  a  contemptible  cha¬ 
racter. 

Pedani.  Vid.  Pedum. 

Paedanius,  a  prefect  of  Rome,  killed  by  one 
of  his  slaves,  for  having  denied  him  his  liberty, 
&c.  Tacit.  14,  Ann.  c.  42. 

Pedaretus,  a  Spartan,  who  having  solicited 
a  situation  in  a  body  of  300  people,  and  not  being 
able  to  obtain  it,  said  that  he  rejoiced  to  find 
that  Sparta  had  in  it  300  citizens  better  than 
himself.  Plut.  in  Lyc. 

Pedasa,  a  townofCaria,  near  Halicarnassus 
T.  L.  33,  30. 

Pedasus.  a  son  of  Bucolion,  the  son  of  Lao- 
medon.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Naiads. 
He  was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Euryalus. 
Homer.  11.  6,  v.  21. - One  of  the  four  horses 
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of  Achilles.  As  he  was  not  immortal  like  the 
other  three,  he  was  killed  by  Sarpedon.  Id. 
16. - A  town  near  Pylos,  in  the  Pelopon¬ 

nesus. 

Pediadis,  a  part  of  Bactriana,  through  which 
the  Oxus  flows.  Polyb. 

Pedias,  the  wife  of  Cranaus. 

Pedius  Bl^esus,  a  Roman,  accused  by  the 
people  of  Cyrene,  of  plundering  the  temple  of 
AEsculapius.  He  was  condemned  under  Nero, 

&cc.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  18. - A  nephew  of 

Julius  Caesar,  who  commanded  one  of  his  le¬ 
gions  in  Gaul,  &c. - Poplicola,  a  lawyer  in 

the  age  of  Horace.  His  father  was  one  of  J. 
Cfesar’s  heirs,  and  became  consul  with  Augus¬ 
tus  after  Pansa’s  death. 

Pedo,  a  lawyer  patronized  by  Domitian. 

Juv.  7,  v.  129. - Albinovanus.  [Vid.  Albi- 

novanus.] 

Pedotropha,  that  is  to  say,  she  who  nou¬ 
rishes  children.  They  gave  this  name  to  Diana 
because  she  presided  every  where  to  those  who 
nourished  them. 

Pedianus  Asconius,  flourished  A.  D.  76. 

Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  10  miles 
from  Rome,  conquered  by  Camillus.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  called  Pedani.  Liv.  2,  c.  39.  1. 
8,  c.  13  &  14. — Hm'at.  1,  ep.  4,  v.  2. 

Peg*:,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ar- 
ganthus  in  Bithynia,  into  which  Hylas  fell. 
Propert.  1,  el.  20,  v.  33. 

PkgasIdes,  a  name  given  to  the  muses 
from  the  horse  Pegasus,  or  from  the  fountain 
which  Pegasus  had  raised  from  the  ground, 
by  striking  it  with  his  foot.  Ovid.  Her.  15. 
v.  27. 

PEgasis,  a  name  given  to  rEnone  by  Ovid, 
C  Her.  5.)  because  she  was  daughter  of  the  river 
(rrtjyt])  Cebrenus. 

Pegasium  Stagnum,  a  lake  near  Ephesus, 
which  arose  from  the  earth  wlieu  Pegasus  struck 
it  with  his  foot. 

Pegasoa,  a  cape  of  Magnesia,  thus  called 
because  Argo  built  it  there  ;  he  had  in  this 
place  a  temple  of  Apollo,  from  whence  this 
g)d  takes  the  name  of  Pegasian.  It  was  from 
thence  where  the  Argonauts  embarked.  This 
place  has  since  bore  the  name  of  Aphoteus. 

Pegasus,  a  winged  horse  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  when  Perseus  had  cut  off  her 
head.  He  received  his  name  from  his  being 
born,  according  to  Hesiod,  near  the  sources 
{irriyri)  of  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  born  he  left 
the  earth,  and  flew  up  into  heaven,  or  rather, 
according  to  Ovid,  he  fixed  his  residence  on 
mount  Helicon,  where,  by  striking  the  earth 
with  his  foot,  he  instantly  raised  a  fountain, 
which  has  been  called  Hippocrene.  He  became 
the  favouiite  of  the  Muses;  and  being  after¬ 
wards  tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he  was 
given  to  Bel'lerophon,  to  conquer  the  Chimaera. 
No  sooner  was  this  fiery  monster  destroyed, 
than  Pegasus  threw  down  his  rider,  because  he 
was  a  mortal,  or  rather,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  because  he  attempted  to  fly 
to  heaven.  This  act  of  temerity  in  Bellerophon, 
was  punished  by  Jupiter,  who  sent  an  insect  to 
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torment  Pegasus,  which  occasioned  the  melan- 
choly  fall  of  his  rider.  Pegasus  continued  his 
flight  up  to  heaven,  and  was  placed  among  the 
constellations  by  Jupiter.  Perseus,  according 
to  Ovid,  was  mounted  on  the  horse  Pegasus, 
when  he  destroyed  the  sea  monster  which  was 
going  to  devour  Andromache.  Hesiod.  Theog 
282. — Herat.  4,  od.  11,  v.  20. — Homer.  It.  6, 
v.  179. — Apollod.  2,  c.  3  &  4. — Lyarphr.  17. — 
PausI  12,  c.  3  &  4. —  Ovia.  Met.  4,  v.  785. — 
II y gin.  fab.  57. 

Pelago,  an  eunuch,  one  of  Nero’s  favourites, 
&c.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  59. 

Pelagon,  a  man  killed  by  a  wild  boar.  Ovid. 
Met.  8,  v.  360. - A  son  of  Asopus  and  Me¬ 
tope. - A  Phocian,  one  of  whose  men  con¬ 

ducted  Cadmus,  and  shewed  him  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  oracle,  he  was  to  build  a  city. 

Pelagonia,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  at  the  north.  Liv.  26,  c.  25.1.31, 
c.  28. 

Pelarge,  a  daughter  of  Potneus,  who  re¬ 
established  the  worship  of  Ceres  in  Boeotia. 
She  received  divine  honours  after  death.  Paus. 
9,  c.  2 .) • 

Pelasgi,  a  people  of  Greece,  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  They 
first  inhabited  Argolis  in  Peloponnesus,  which 
from  them  received  the  name  of  Pelasgia,  and 
about  1883  years  before  the  Christian  era,  they 
passed  into  Ammonia,  and  were  afterwards  dis¬ 
persed  in  several  parts  of  Greece.  Some  of 
them  fixed  their  habitations  in  Epirus,  others  in 
Crete,  others  in  Italy,  and  others  in  Lesbos. 
From  these  different  changes  of  situation  in  the 
Pelasgians,  all  the  Greeks  are  indiscriminately 
called  Pelasgians,  and  their  country  Pelasgia, 
though  more  properly  speaking,  it  should  be 
confined  to  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Peloponnesus, 
in  Greece.  Some  of  the  Pelasgians,  that  had 
been  driven  from  Attica,  had  settled  at  Lemnos, 
where  some  time  after  they  carried  some  Athe¬ 
nian  women,  whom  they  bad  seized  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  They  raised 
some  children  by  these  captive  females,  but 
they  afterwards  destroyed  them  with  their  mo¬ 
thers,  through  jealousy,  because  they  differed 
in  manners  as  well  as  in  language  from  them. 
This  horrid  murder  was  attended  by  a  dreadful 
pestilence,  and  they  were  ordered,  to  expiate 
their  crime,  to  do  whatever  the  Athenians  com¬ 
manded  them.  This  was  to  deliver  their  pos¬ 
sessions  into  their  hands.  The  Pelasgians  seem 
to  have  received  their  name  from  Pelasgus  the 
first  king  and  founder  of  their  nation.  Paus.  8, 
c.  1. — Strab.  5. — Herodot.  1. —  Pint,  in  Rom. — 
Virg.  Mn.  1. — Ovid.  Met. — Fiacc. — Senec.  in 
Mem.  <5f  Agem. 

Pelasgia  or  Pelasgiotis,  a  country  of 
Greece  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Pelasgi  or 
Pelasgiotcr.  Every  country  of  Greece,  and  all 
Greece  in  general,  is  indiscriminate!}  called 
Pelasgia,  though  the  name  should  be  more  par¬ 
ticularly  confined  to  a  part  of  Thessaly,  situate 
between  the  Peneus,  the  Aliacmon,  and  the 
Spercliius.  The  maritime  borders  of  this  part 
of  Thessaly  were  afterwards  called  Magnesi , 
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though  the  sea  or  its  shore  still  retained  the 
name  of  Pelasgious  Sinus,  now  the  gulf  of  Volo. 
Pelasgia  is  also  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Epirus,  as  also  of  Peloponnesus.  Vid.  Pe- 
.lasgi. 

Pelascus,  a  son  of  Terra,  or  according  to 
others,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in 
Sicyon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Peloponnesus. 

PelEthronii,  an  epithet  given  to  the  La- 
pithae,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  of  Pele- 
thronium,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Thes¬ 
saly  ;  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
name  of  Pelethronius.  It  is  to  them  that  man¬ 
kind  is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
much  dexterity.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  115. — Ovid. 
Met.  12,  v.  552. — Lucan.  6,  v.  387. 

Peleus,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  iEacus 
and  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  the 
only  one  among  mortals  who  married  an  im¬ 
mortal.  He  was  accessary  to  the  death  of  his 
brother  Pliocus,  and  on  that  account  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  father’s  dominions.  He 
retired  to  the  coast  of  Eurytus,  the  son  of  Actor, 
who  reigned  at  Phthia,  or  according  to  the  less 
received  opinion  of  Ovid,  he  fled  to  Ceyx,  king 
of  Tracliinia.  He  was  purified  of  his  murder 
by  Eurytus,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and 
the  monarch  gave  him  his  daughter  Antigone 
in  marriage.  Some  time  after  this  Peleus  and 
Eurytus  went  to  the  chace  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  where  the  father-in-law  was  accidentally 
killed  by  an  arrow  which  his  son-in-law  had 
aimed  at  the  beast.  This  unfortunate  event 
obliged  him  to  banish  himself  from  the  court  of 
Phthia,  and  he  retired  to  Iolchos,  where  he  was 
purified  of  the  murder  of  Eurytus,  by  Acastus, 
the  king  of  the  country.  His  residence  at 
Iolchos  was  short ;  Astydamia,  the  wife  of 
Acastus,  became  enamoured  of  him  ;  and  when 
she  found  him  insensible  to  her  passionate  de¬ 
claration,  she  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her 
virtue.  The  monarch  partially  believed  the  ac¬ 
cusations  of  his  wife,  but  not  to  violate  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  by  putting  him  instantly  to  death, 
he  ordered  his  officers  to  conduct  him  to  mount 
Pelion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there  to  tie 
him  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  become  the  prey 
of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place.  The  orders  of 
Acastus  were  faithfully  obeyed,  but  Jupiter, 
who  knew  the  innocence  of  his  grandson  Pe¬ 
leus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  set  him  at  liberty.  As 
soon  as  he  had  been  delivered  from  danger,  Pe¬ 
leus  assembled  his  friends  to  punish  the  ill 
treatment  which  he  had  received  from  Acastus. 
He  forcibly  took  Iolchos,  drove  the  king  from 
his  possessions,  and  put  to  death  the  wicked 
Astydamia.  After  the  death  of  Antigone,  Pe¬ 
leus  courted  Thetis,  of  whose  superior  charms, 
Jupiter  himself  had  been  enamoured.  His  pre¬ 
tensions,  however,  were  rejected,  and  as  he  was 
a  mortal,  the  goddess  fled  from  him  with  tne 
greatest  abhorrence,  and  the  more  effectually  to 
evade  his  inquiries,  she  generally  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  bird,  or  a  tree,  or  of  a  tigress,  re- 
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leus  became  more  animated  from  her  refusal,  h« 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  Proteus  in¬ 
formed  him  that  to  obtain  Thetis  he  must  sur¬ 
prise  her  while  she  was  asleep  in  her  grotto, 
near  the  shores  of  Thessaly.  This  advice  was 
immediately  followed,  and  Thetis  unable  to 
escape  from  the  grasp  of  Peleus,  at  last  con¬ 
sented  to  marry  him.  Their  nuptials  were  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  all 
the  gods  attended,  and  made  them  each  the 
most  valuable  presents.  The  goddess  of  discord 
was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  who  was  not 
present,  and  she  punished  this  seeming  neglect 
by  throwing  an  apple  into  the  midst  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  gods,  with  the  inscription  of, 
defur  pulchriori.  [Fid.  Xhscordta.]  From  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  w'as  born  Achilles, 
whose  education  was  early  entrusted  to  the  Cen¬ 
taur  Chiron,  and  afterwards  to  Phoenix,  the  son 
of  Amyntor.  Achilles  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
at  the  head  of  his  father’s  troops,  and  Peleus 
gloried  in  having  a  son  who  wTas  superior  to  all 
the  Greeks  in  valour  and  intrepidity.  .  The 
death  of  Achilles  was  the  source  of  grief  to 
Peleus,  and  Thetis  to  comfort  her  husband, 
promised  him  immortality,  and  ordered  him  to 
retire  into  the  grottos  of  the  island  of  Leuce, 
where  he  would  see  and  converse  with  the 
manes  of  his  son.  Peleus  had  a  daughter 
called  Polydora,  by  Antigone.  Homer.  II. — 
Eurip.  in  Androm. — Catull.  de  Nupt.  Pel.  et 
Thet.—Ovid  Heroid.  5,  Fast.  2.  Met.  11,  fab.  7 
&  8. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — Pans.  2,  c.  2S .—Diod. 

4. — Hygin.  fab.  54.  -  t 

Peliades,  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  Vid. 

Pcliss* 

Pelias,  the  twin  brother  of  Neleus,  was  son 
of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
His  birth  wras  concealed  from  the  world  by  his 
mother,  who  wished  her  father  to  be  ignoiant 
of  her  incontinence.  He  wras  exposed  in  the 
woods,  but  his  life  was  preserved  by  shepherds, 
and  he  received  the  name  of  Pelias,  from  a  spot 
of  the  colour  of  lead  in  his  face.  Sometime 
after  this  adventure,  Tyro  married  Cretheus, 
son  of  Aeolus,  king  of  Iolchos,  and  became  mo¬ 
ther  of  three  children,  of  whom  /Eson  wras  the 
eldest.  Meantime  Pelias  visited  his  mother, 
and  was  received  in  her  family,  and  after  the 
death  of  Cretheus,  he  unjustly  seized  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  belonged  to  the  children  of  lyro, 
by  the  deceased  monarch.  To  strengthen  him¬ 
self  in  his  usurpation,  Pelias  consulted  the  ora¬ 
cle,  and  when  he  was  told  to  beware  of  one  ot 
the  descendants  of  JEolus,  who  should  come  to 
his  court  with  one  foot  shod,  and  the  other 
bare,  he  privately  removed  the  son  of  JEson, 
after  he  had  publicly  declared  that  he  was 
dead.  These  precautions  proved  abortive. 
Jason,  the  son  of  A2son,  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  by  Chiron,  returned  to  Iolchos,  when 
arrived  to  the  years  of  maturity,  and  as  he  had 
lost  one  of  his  shoes  in  crossing  the  nver  Anau- 
rus  or  the  Evenus,  Pelias  immediately  perceived 
that  this  was  the  person  whom  he  was  advised 
so  much  to  dread.  His  unpopularity  prevented 
him  from  acting  with  violence  against  a  stranger, 


cse  uncommon  drees,  and  commanding  aspect, 
ml  raised  admiration  in  his  subjects.  But  his 
astonishment  was  excited,  when  he  saw  Jason 
arrive  at  his  palace,  with  his  friends  and  his 
relations,  and  boldly  demand  the  kingdom 
which  he  usurped.  Pelias  was  conscious  that 
his  complaints  were  well  founded,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  divert  his  attention,  he  told  him  that  he 
would  voluntarily  resign  the  crown  to  him,  if  he 
went  to  Colchis,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Phryxus, 
the  son  of  Athamas,  whom  ^Eetes  had  cruelly 
murdered.  He  further  observed,  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
glory,  and  that  nothing  but  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  had  prevented  him  himself  from  vindi¬ 
cating  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  in¬ 
juries  of  his  family  by  punishing  the  assassin. 
This,  so  warmly  recommended,  was  as  warmly 
accepted  by  the  young  hero,  and  his  intended 
expedition  was  made  known  all  over  Greece. 

[  Vid .  Jason.']  During  the  absence  of  Jason,  in 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  Pelias  murdered 
^Eson  and  all  his  family,  but  according  to  the 
more  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  iEson  was  still 
living  when  the  Argonauts  returned,  and  he 
was  restored  to  the  vigour  of  youth  by  the  magic 
of  Medea.  This  sudden  change  in  the  vigour 
and  the  constitution  of  iEson,  astonished  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Iolchos,  and  the  daughters  of 
Pelias  who  had  received  the  patronymic  of 
Peliades,  expressed  their  desire  to  see  their 
father’s  infirmities  vanish,  by  the  same  powerful 
arts.  Medea,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  inju¬ 
ries  which  her  husband  Jason  had  received 
from  Pelias,  raised  the  desires  of  the  Peliades, 
by  cutting  an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the 
flesh  in  a  cauldron,  and  afterwards  turning  it 
into  a  fine  young  lamb.  After  they  had  seen 
this  successful  experiment,  the  Peliades  cut 
their  father’s  body  to  pieces,  after  they  had 
drawn  all  the  blood  from  his  veins,  on  the  as¬ 
surance  that  Medea  would  replenish  them  by 
her  incantations.  The  limbs  were  immediately 
put  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  but  Medea 
suffered  the  flesh  to  be  totally  consumed,  and 
refused  to  give  the  Peliades  the  promised  as¬ 
sistance,  and  the  bones  of  Pelias  did  not  even 
receive  a  burial.  The  Peliades  were  four  in 
number,  Alceste,  Pisidice,  Pelopea,  and  Hip- 
pothoe,  to  whom  Hyginus  adds  Medusa.  Their 
mother’s  name  wa3  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of 
Bias,  or  Pliilomache,  the  daughter  of  Amphion. 
After,  this  parricide,  the  Peliades  fled  to  the 
court  of  Admetus,  where  Acastus,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Pelias,  pursued  them,  and  took  then- 
protector  prisoner.  The  Peliades  died,  and 
were  buried  in  Arcadia.  Hygin.  fab.  12,  13, 
14. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  3  &  4. — Paris.  8,  c.  12. 
— Apollnd.  1,  c.  9. — Senec.  in  Med. — Apollon. 

Arg.  l. —  Pindar.  Pyt.h.4. —  Diod.  4. - A  Trojan 

chief  wounded  by  Ulysses  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  survived  the  ruin  of  his  country,  aud 
followed  the  fortune  of  iEneas.  J  irg.  AEn.  2, 

v.  435. - The  ship  Argos  is  called  Pelias 

arbor,  built  of  the  trees  of  mount  Pelion. - The 

•pear  of  Achilles.  Vid.  Pelion. 

PelIdks,  a  patronymic  of  Achilles,  and  Pyr- 
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rhus,  aa  being  descended  from  Peleua,  Vtrg, 
JEn.  2,  v.  264. 

Pelioni,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  d-welt  neax 
the  Sabines  ana  Maisi.  Corsinium  and  Sulmo, 
were  the  chief  towns  of  this  country.  The 
most  expert  magicians  were  among  the  Peligni, 
according  to  Horace.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  8,  v. 
42. — Strab.  5. — Herat.  3,  od.  19. 

Pelignus,  a  friend  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
made  governor  of  Cappadocia.  Tacit.  Ann.  12, 
c.  49. 

Pelin/evs,  a  mountain  of  Chios. 

Pelinn^eum,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

Pelion  &  Pelios,  a  celebrated  mountain  of 
Thessaly,  whose  top  is  covered  with  pine  trees. 
In  their  wars  against  the  gods,  the  giants,  as 
the  poets  mention,  placed  mount  Osso  upon 
Pelion,  to  scale  the  heavens  with  more  facility. 
The  celebrated  huge  spear  of  Achilles,  which 
none  but  the  hero  could  wrield,  had  been  cut 
down  on  this  mountain,  and  thence  called  Pe¬ 
lias.  It  was  a  present  from  his  preceptor  Chiron, 
who  like  the  other  Centaurs  had  fixed  his  resi¬ 
dence  here.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  155.  1.  13,  v. 
199. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  9. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
281.  1.  3,  v.  94. — Senec.  in  Here.  6$  Med. 

Pelium,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

Pella,  a  celebrated  town  of  Macedonia 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  country  after 
the  ruin  of  Edessa.  Philip  king  of  Macedonia 
was  educated  there,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
was  born  there,  whence  he  is  often  called  Pel - 
liens  juvenis.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Euripides 
was  m  the  neighbourhood.  Mela,  2,  c.  3. — 
Strab.  7. — Lucan.  3,  v.  233.  1.  10,  v.  52. 

Pellane,  a  town  of  Laconia  with  a  fountain, 
whose  waters  have  a  subterraneous  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  waters  of  another  fountain. 
Pans.  3,  c.  21 . 

PellEne,  a  town  of  Achaia  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  at  the  west  of  Sicyon,  famous  for  its 
wool.  It  was  built  by  the  giant  Pallas,  and 
was  the  country  of  Proteus  the  sea  god.  Strab. 
8. — Pans.  7,  c.  26. 

PelOpEa,  or  PelOpIa,  a  daughter  of  Thy- 
estes  the  brother  of  Atreus.  She  had  a  son  by 
her  father  who  had  offered  her  violence  in  a 
wood  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  own 
daughter.  Some  support  that  Tliyestes  pur¬ 
posely  committed  this  incest,  as  the  oracle  had 
informed  him  that  his  wrong  should  be  avenged, 
and  his  brother  destroyed  by  a  son  who  should 
be  born  from  him  and  his  daughter.  Jhis 
proved  too  true.  Pelopea  afterwards  married 
her  uncle  Atreus,  who  kindly  received  in  his 
house  his  wife’s  illegitimate  child,  called 
iEgysthus,  because  preserved  by  goats, 
(aiysg)  when  exposed  in  the  mountains 
JEgysthus  became  his  uncle’s  murderer.  [  Vid. 
^Egysthus.l  Hygin.  fab.  87,  &c. — JElian.  V. 
H.  12. —  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  359. — Seneca  in  Agam. 

PelOtEta,  a  festival  observed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Elis  in  honour  cf  Pelops.  It  was  kept 
in  imitation  of  Hercules,  who  sacrificed  to 
Pelops  in  a  trench,  as  it  was  usual  when  the 
manes  and  the  infernal  gods  were  the  object* 
of  worship. 
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Pkl&pJa,  a  daughter  of  Niobe. - A 

daughter  of  Pelias. - The  mother  of  Cycnus. 

Pelopidas,  a  celebrated  general  of  Thebes 
■on  of  Hippoclus.  He  was  descended  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
immense  possessions,  which  he  bestowed  with 
great  liberality  to  the  poor  and  necessitous. 
Majiy^were  the  objects  of  his  generosity,  but 
when~Epaminondas  had  refused  to  accept  his 
presents,  Pelopidas  disregarded  all  his  wealth 
and  preferred  before  it  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friend’s  conversation  and  of  his  poverty. 
From  their  friendship  and  intercourse  the 
Thebans  derived  the  most  considerable  ad- 
vant  ges.  No  sooner  had  the  interest  of 
■yparta  prevailed  at  Thebes,  and  the  friends 
'if  liberty  and  national  independence  been 
banished  from  the  city,  than  Pelopidas,  who 
was  in  the  number  of  the  exiles,  resolved  to 
free  his  country  from  foreign  slavery.  His 
plan  was  bold  and  animated,  and  his  delibera¬ 
tions  were  slow.  Meanwhile  Epaminondas, 
who  had  been  left  by  the  tyrants  at  Thebes,  as 
being  in  appearance  a  worthless  and  insignificant 
philosopher,  animated  the  youths  of  the  city, 
and  at  last  Pelopidas,  with  eleven  of  his  as¬ 
sociates,  entered  Thebes,  and  easily  massacred 
the  friends  of  the  tyranny,  and  freed  their 
country  from  foreign  masters.  After  this  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprise,  Pelopidas  was  unanimously 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  so 
confident  were  the  Thebans  of  his  abilities  as 
a  general  and  a  magistrate,  that  they  suc- 
cessive'y  re-elected  him  13  times  to  fill  the 
honourable  office  of  governor  of  Boeotia. 
Epaminondas  shared  with  him  the  sovereign 
power,  and  it  was  to  their  valour  and  prudence 
that  the  Thebans  were  indebted  for  a  celebrated 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  In  a  war 
which  Thebes  carried  on  against  Alexander 
tyrant  of  Pheras,  Pelopidas  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander,  but  his  imprudence  in  trusting  him¬ 
self  unarmed  into  the  enemy’s  camp  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  him.  He  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  Epaminondas  restored  him  to  liberty.  The 
perfidy  of  Alexander  irritated  him,  and  he  was 
killed  bravely  fighting  in  a  celebrated  battle 
in  which  his  troops  obtained  the  victory,  B.  C. 
564  years.  He  received  an  honourable 
burial ;  the  Thebans  shewed  their  sense  of 
his  merit  by  their  lamentations  ;  they  sent  a 
powerful  army  to  revenge  his  death  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  tyrant  of  Pheraa  and  his  re¬ 
lations,  and  his  children  were  presented  with 
immense  donations  by  the  cities  of  Thessaly. 
Pelopidas  is  admired  for  his  valour,  as  he  never 
engaged  an  enemy  without  obtaining  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  impoverished  state  of  Thebes 
before  his  birth,  and  after  his  fall,  plainly  de¬ 
monstrates  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  of 
his  abilities,  and  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  with  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  the 
glory  and  the  independence  of  the  Thebans 
rose  and  set.  Plat.  &  C.  Nep.  in  vita.-~Xenopht 
Hist.  G . —  Diotl.  15. — Polyb. 

Peloponnesiacum  bellum,  a  celebrated 
war  which  continued  for  27  years  between  the 
Athenian®  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pelopon¬ 
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nesus  with  their  respective  allies.  It  is  the 
most  famous  and  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  wars  which  have  happened  between  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Greece,  and  for  the  ritinute  and 
circumstantial  description  which  we  have  of 
the  events  and  revolutions  which  mutual  ani¬ 
mosity  produced,  we  are  indebted  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  correct  and  authentic  writings 
of  Thucydides,  and  of  Xenophon.  The  cir- 
cuiffistances  which  gave  birth  to  this  memora¬ 
ble  war  are  these:  the  power  of  Athens  under 
the  prudent  and  vigorous  administration  of 
Pericles,  was  already  extended  over  Greece, 
and  it  had  procured  itself  many  admirers  and  more 
enemies,  when  the  Corcyreans,  who  had  been 
planted  by  a  Corinthian  colony,  refused  to  pay 
to  their  founders  those  marks  of  respect  and 
reverence,  which  among  the  Greeks  every 
colony  was  obliged  to  pay  to  its  mother 
country.  The  Corinthians  wished  to  punish 
that  infidelity,  andwlien  the  people  of  Epidam- 
nus,  a  considerable  town  on  the  Adriatic,  had 
been  invaded  by  some  of  the  barbarians  of 
Illyricum,  the  people  of  Corinth  gladly  granted 
to  the  Epidamnians  that  assistance  which  had 
in  vain  been  solicited  from  the  Corcyreans, 
their  founders  aud  their  patrons.  The  Cor¬ 
cyreans  were  offended  at  the  interference  of 
Corinth  in  the  affairs  of  their  colony;  they 
manned  a  fleet  and  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Corinthian  vessels  which  had  assisted  the 
Epidamnians.  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  Corcyreans,  and  their  insolence  to  some 
of  the  Elians  who  had  furnished  a  few  ships 
to  the  Corinthians,  provoked  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians,  and  the  discontent  became  general. 
Ambassadors  were  sent  by  both  parties  to 
Athens  to  claim  its  protection,  and  to  justify 
these  violent  proceedings.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  Athenians  heard  their  various  reasons 
with  moderation  and  with  compassion,  but  the 
enterprising  ambition  of  Pericles  prevailed,  and 
when  the  Corcyreans  had  reminded  the  people 
of  Athens,  that  in  all  the  estates  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  they  had  to  dread  the  most  malevolent 
enemies,  and  the  most  insidious  of  rivals,  they 
were  listened  to  with  attention  and  were  pro¬ 
mised  support.  This  step  was  no  sooner  takeu 
than  the  Corinthians  appealed  to  the  other 
Grecian  states,  and  particularly  to  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians.  Their  complaints  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  those  of  the  people  of  Megara  and  of 
/Egina,  who  bitterly  inveighed  against  the 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  insolence  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  This  had  due  weight  with  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  who  had  long  beheld  with  concern 
and  with  jealousy,  the  ambitious  power  of  the 
Athenians,  and  they  determined  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Corinthians.  However,  before 
they  proceeded  to  hostilities  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Athens  to  represent  the  danger  of  en¬ 
tering  into  a  war  with  the  most  powerful  and 
flourishing  of  all  the  Grecian  states.  Ibis 
alarmed  the  Athenians,  but  when  Pericles  had 
eloquently  spoken  of  the  resources  and  the 
actual  strength  of  the  republic,  and  of  the 
weakness  of  the  allies,  the  clamours  of  hit 
enemies  were  silenced,  and  the  answer*  which 
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was  returned  to  the  Spartans  was  taken  as  a 
declaration*  of  a  war.  The  Spartans  were 
supported  by  all  the  republics  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  except  Argos  and  part  of  Achaia,  besides 
the  people  of  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris, 
Leucas,  Ambracia,  and  Anactorium.  The  Pla- 
ta?ans,  the  Lesbians,  Carians,  Chians,  Mes- 
senians,  Acarnanians,  Zacyntliians„Corcyre^s, 
Dorians,  and  Thracians  were  the  friends  of 
the  Athenians,  with  all  the  Cyclades  except 
Euboea,  Samos,  Melos,  and  Thera.  The  first 
blow  had  already  been  struck,  May  7,  B,  C. 
431,  by  an  attempt  of  the  Boeotians  to  surprise 
Plataea,  and  therefore  Archidamus  king  of 
Sparta,  who  had  in  vain  recommended  mo¬ 
deration  to  the  allies,  entered  Attica  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  laid  waste 
the  country  by  fire  and  sword.  Pericles  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  oppose  them  in  the  field,  but  a  fleet  of 
150  ships  set  sail  without  delay  to  ravage  the 
coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Megara  was  also 
depopulated  by  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and 
the  campaign  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  was 
concluded  in  celebrating  with  the  most  solemn 
pomp  the  funerals  of  such  as  had  nobly  fallen 
in  battle.  The  following  year  was  remarkable 
for  a  pestilence  which  raged  in  Athens,  and 
which  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  The  public  calamity  was  still 
heightened  by  the  approach  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  army,  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  and  by 
the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  the  Athenians 
against  Epidaurus  and  in  Thrace.  The  pesti¬ 
lence  which  had  carried  away  so  many  of  the 
Athenians,  proved  also  fatal  to  Pericles,  and  he 
died  about  two  years  and  six  months  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  following  years  did  not  give  rise  to  new 
events,  but  the  revolt  of  Lesbos  from  the  al¬ 
liance  of  the  Athenians  was  productive!  of  new 
troubles.  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
was  recovered,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty.  The  island  of  Corcyra 
became  also  the  seat  of  new  seditions,  and 
those  citizens  who  had  been  carried  away 
prisoners  by  the  Corinthians,  and  for  political 
reasons  treated  with  lenity,  and  taught  to  de¬ 
spise  the  alliance  of  Athens,  were  no  sooner 
returned  home  than  they  raised  commotions, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  their  countrymen 
to  join  the  Peloponnesian  confederates.  This 
was  strongly  opposed,  but  both  parties  ob¬ 
tained  by  turns  the  superiority,  and  massacred 
with  the  greatest  barbarity  all  those  who  ob¬ 
structed  their  views.  Some  time  after,  De¬ 
mosthenes  the  Athenian  general  invaded 
-Tctolia,  where  his  arms  were  attended  with  the 
greatest  success.  He  also  fortified  Pylos  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  gained  so  many  advantages 
over  the  confederates,  that  they  sued  for  peace, 
which  the  insolence  of  Athens  refused.  The 
fortune  of  the  -war  soon  after  changed,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  under  the  prudent  conduct  of 
Brasidas,  made  themselves  masters  of  many 
valuable  places  in  Thrace.  But  this  victorious 
progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  death  of 
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their  general,  and  that  of  Cleon  the  Athenian 
commander,  and  the  pacific  disposition  of 
Nicias,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  Athens, 
made  overtures  of  peace  and  universal  tran¬ 
quillity.  Plistoanax,  the  king  of  the  Spartans, 
wished  them  to  be  accepted,  but  the  intrigues 
of  the  Corinthians  prevented  the  discontinua¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  and  therefore  hostilities  began  * 
anew.  But  while  war  was  carried  on  with 
various  success  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  the 
Athenians  engaged  in  a  new  expedition  ;  they 
yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Gorgias 
of  Leontium,  and  the  ambitious  vietjps  of  Al- 
cibiades,  and  sent  a  fleet  of  20  slifps  to  assist 
the  Sicilian  states  against  the  tyrannical  power 
of  Syracuse,  B.  C.  416.  This  was  warmly  op¬ 
posed  by  Nicias,  but  the  eloquence  of  Alci- 
biades  prevailed,  and  a  powerful  fleet  was  sent 
against  the  capital  of  Sicily.  These  vigorous, 
though  impolitic  measures  of  the  Athenians, 
were  not  viewed  with  indifference  by  the  con¬ 
federates.  Syracuse,  in  her  distress,  implored 
the  assistance  of  Corinth,  and  Gylippus  was 
sent  to  direct  her  operations,  and  to  defend  her 
against  the  power  of  her  enemies.  1  lie  events 
of  battles  were  dubious,  and  though  the  Athe¬ 
nian  army  was  animated  by  the  prudence  and 
intrepidity  of  Nicias,  and  the  more  hasty  cou¬ 
rage  of  Demosthenes,  yet  the  good  fortune  of 
Syracuse  prevailed,  and  after  a  campaign  of  two 
years  of  bloodshed,  the  fleets  of  Athens  were 
totally  ruined,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  sur¬ 
vived  the  destructive  siege  made  prisoners  of 
war.  So  fatal  a  blow  threw  the  people  of 
Attica  into  consternation  and  despair,  and 
while  they  sought  for  resources  at  home,  they 
severely  felt  themselves  deprived  of  support 
abroad,  their  allies  were  alienated  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  enemy,  and  rebellion  was  fo¬ 
mented  in  their  dependent  states  and  colonies  on 
the  Asiatic  coast.  The  threatened  ruin,  how¬ 
ever,  was  timely  averted,  and  Alcibiades,  who 
had  been  treated  with  cruelty  by  his  country¬ 
men,  and  who  had  for  some  time  resided  in 
Sparta,  and  directed  her  military  operations, 
now  exerted  himself  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
the  confederates,  by  inducing  the  Persians  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  his  country.  But  a  short 
time  after  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Athens 
was  disturbed,  and  Alcibiades,  by  wishing  to 
abolish  the  democracy,  called  away  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  fellow- citizens  from  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  a  war  which  had  already  cost  them 
so  much  blood.  This,  however,  was  but  mo¬ 
mentary  ;  the  A  thenians  soon  after  obtained  a 
naval  victory,  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was 
defeated  by  Alcibiades.  The  Athenians  behc  d 
with  rapture  the  success  of  their  arms,  but  when 
their  fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades,  had  been 
defeated  and  destroyed  near  Andros,  by  Ly- 
sander,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  they  shewed 
their  discontent  and  mortification  by  eagerly 
listening  to  the  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  their  naval  leader,  to  whom 
they  gratefully  had  acknowledged  themselves 
indebted  to  their  victories.  Alcibiades  was 
disgraced  in  the  public  assembly,  and  ten  com- 


-landers  were  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
management  of  the  republic.  This  change  of 
admirals,  and  the  appointment  of  Callicratidas 
to  succeed  Lysander,  whose  office  had  expired 
with  the  revolving  year,  produced  new  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and 
the  nations  decided  the  superiority  near  Aigi- 
nuste,  in  a  naval  battle.  Callicratidas  was 
killed,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  conquered,  but 
„he  rejoicings  which  the  intelligence  of  this 
victory  occasioned,  were  soon  stopped,  when 
it  was  known  that  the  wrecks  of  some  of  the 
disabled  ships  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the-  slain  had  not  been  saved  from  the 
sea.  The  admirals  were  accused  in  the  tu¬ 
multuous  assembly,  and  immediately  con¬ 
demned.  Their  successors  in  office  were  not 
so  prudent,  but  they  were  more  unfortunate  in 
their  operations.  Lysander  was  again  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  in¬ 
stead  of  Eteonicus,  who  had  succeed  ed  to  the 
command  at  the  death  of  Callicratidas.  The 
age  and  the  experience  of  this  general  seemed 
to  promise  something  decisive,  and  indeed  an 
opportunity  was  not  long  wanting  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  his  military  character.  The  superiority 
of  the  Athenians  over  that  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians,  rendered  the  former  insolent,  proud, 
and  negligent,  and  when  they  had  imprudently 
forsaken  their  ships  to  indulge  their  indolence, 
or  pursue  their  amusements  on  the  sea  shore 
at  AEgospotamos,  Lysander,  attacked  their 
fleet,  and  his  victory  was  complete.  Of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  sail,  only  nine  escaped, 
eight  of  which  fled  under  the  command  of 
Conon,  to  the  island, of  Cyprus,  and  the  other 
carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
defeat.  The  Athenian  prisoners  were  all 
massacred,  and  when  the  Peloponnesian  con¬ 
querors  had  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
states  and  communities  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  formerly  acknowledged  the  power  of 
Athens,  they  returned  home  to  finish  the  war 
by  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of  Attica.  The 
siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  supported 
with  firmness,  and  the  first  Athenian  who  men¬ 
tioned  capitulation  to  his  countrymen,  was  in¬ 
stantly  sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  the  indignation 
of  the  populace,  and  all  the  citizens  unan¬ 
imously  declared,  that  the  same  moment  would 
terminate  their  independence  and  their  lives. 
This  animated  language,  however,  was  not 
long  continued ;  the  spirit  of  faction  was  not 
et  extinguished  at  Athens,  and  it  proved  per- 
aps  more  destructive  to  the  public  liberty  than 
the  operations  and  assaults  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  besiegers.  During  four  months,  nego- 
ciations  were  carried  on  with  the  Spartans, 
by  the  anstocratical  part  of  the  Athenians,  and 
at  last  it  was  agreed,  that  to  establish  the 
peace,  the  fortifications  of  the  Athenian  har¬ 
bours  must  be  demolished,  together  with  tie 
long  walls  which  joined  them  to  the  city:  all 
their  ships,  except  12,  were  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  enemy  ;  they  were  to  resign  every  pre¬ 
tension  to  their  ancient  dominions  abroad ;  to 
tecaU  from  banishmeut  all  the  members  of  the 
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late  aristocracy ;  to  follow  the  Spartan*  ki  war, 
and  in  the  time  of  peace,  to  frame  their  con¬ 
stitution  according  to  the  will  anti  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  their  Peloponnesian  conquerors. 
The  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  enemy  en¬ 
tered  the  harbour,  and  took  possession  of  the 
city,  that  very  day  on  which  the  Athenians  had 
been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  immortal  victory,  which  their  ancestors 
had  obtained  over  the  Persians  about  76  years 
before,  near  the  island  of  Salamis.  The  walls 
and  fortifications  were  instantly  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  conquerors  observed  that 
in  the  demolition  of  Athens,  succeeding  ages 
would  fix  the  era  of  Grecian  freedom.  The  day 
was  concluded  with  a  festival,  and  the  recita¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in 
which  the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Aga 
memnon,  who  was  reduced  to  misery,  and 
banished  from  her  father’s  kingdom,  excited  a 
kindred  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the  audience, 
who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection  that 
one  moment  had  likewise  reduced  into  misery 
and  servitude,  the  capital  of  Attica,  which  was 
once  called  the  common  patroness  of  Greece, 
and  the  scourge  of  Persia.  This  memorable 
event  happened  about  404  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  30  tyrants  were  appointee 
by  Lysander  over  the  government  of  the  city. 
Xen.  Grac.  Hist. — Pint,  in  Lys.  Per.  Alcib. 
Nic.  &  Ages. — Diod.  11,  &c. — Arhtophan. — 
Thvcyd. —  Pluto. —  Arist. —  Lysias. —  Isocrates. — 
C.  Nep.  in  I.ys.  Alcib.  Cxc. — Cic.  in  off'. 
1,  24. 

Peloponnesus,  a  celebrated  peninsula, 
which  comprehends  the  most  southern  parts 
of  Greece.  It  received  this  name  from  Pelops, 
who  settled  there,  as  the  name  indicates 
(TryXoTrog  vyffOQ,  the  island  of  Pelops.)  It  had 
been  called  before,  Argia,  Pelasgia,  and  Ar- 
golis.  Its  present  name  is  Morea,  which  seems 
to  be  derived  either  from  the  Greek  word 
I uopea,  or  the  Latin  morns,  which  signifies  a 
mulberry  tree,  which  is  found  there  in  great 
abundance.  The  ancient  Peloponnesus  was 
divided  into  six  different  provinces,  Mes6enia, 
Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Acliaia  propria,  and 
Argolis,  to  which  some  add  Sicyon.  These 
provinces  all  bordered  on  the  sea  shore,  ex¬ 
cept  Arcadia.  The  Peloponnesus  was  con¬ 
quered  some  time  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  the 
Heraclid®,  who  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  peninsula  rendered 
themselves  illustrious  like  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  by  their  genius,  their  fondness  for  the 
fine  arts,  the  cultivation  of  learning,  and  the 
profession  of  arms,  but  in  nothing  more  than 
by  a  celebrated  war  which  they  carried  on 
against  Athens  and  her  allies  for  27  years,  and 
which  from  them  received  the  name  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  [Fid.  Peloponnesiacum 
bellum.1  The  Peloponnesus  scarce  extended 
200  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth.  It 
was  separated  from  Greece  by  the  narrow  isth¬ 
mus  of  Corinth,  which  the  emperor  Nero  at¬ 
tempted  in  vain  to  cut,  to  make  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and  the  Suro- 
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xiicus  sinus.  Strab .  8 .—rl  hucyd.  Diod.  12^  &c. 

— Pans.  3,  c.  21,  1.  8,  c.l. — Mela ,  2,  c.  o. 

Ptin.  4,  c.  4. —  Herodot. 

Pelops,  a  celebrated  prince,  son  of  Tantalus, 
kino-  of  Phrygia.  His  mother's  name  was  Eu- 
ryanassa,  or  according  to  others  Euprytone,  or 
Eurystemista,  or  Dione.  He  was  murdered  by 
his  father,  who  wished  to  try  the  divinity  of  the 
gods  who  had  visited  Phrygia,  by  placing  on 
their  table  the  limb3  of  his  son.  The  gods  per¬ 
ceived  his  perfidious  cruelty,  and  they  refused 
to  touch  the  meat,  except  Ceres,  whom  the  re¬ 
cent  loss  of  her  daughter  had  rendered  melan¬ 
choly  and  inattentive.  She  ate  one  of  the 
shoulders  of  Pelops,  and  therefore,  when  Jupi¬ 
ter  had  compassion  on  his  fate,  and  restored 
him  to  life,  he  placed  a  shoulder  of  ivory  instead 
of  that  which  Ceres  had  devoured.  This  shoul¬ 
der  had  an  uncommon  power,  and  it  could  heal 
by  its  very  touch,  every  complaint,  and  remove 
every  disorder.  Some  time  after,  the  kingdom 
of  Tantalus  was  invaded  by  Tros,  king  of  Troy, 
on  pretence  that  he  had  carried  away  his  son 
G  anymedes.  This  rape  had  been  committed  by 
Jupiter  himself ;  the  war  was  nevertheless  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  Tantalus,  defeated  and  ruined,  was 
obliged  to  fly  with  his  son  Pelops,  and  to  seek 
a  shelter  in  Greece.  This  tradition  is  confuted 
by  some,  who  support,  that  Tantalus  did  not  fly 
into  Greece,  as  he  had  been  some  time  before 
confined  by  Jupiter  in  the  infernal  regions  for 
his  impiety,  and  therefore  Pelops  was  the  only 
one  whom  the  enmity  of  Tios  persecuted.  Pe¬ 
lops  came  to  Pisa,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  king 
CEnomaus,  and  he  entered  the  lists  against  the 
father,  who  promised  his  daughter  only  to  him 
who  could  out-run  him  in  a  chariot  race.  Pe¬ 
lops  was  not  terrified  at  the  fate  of  the  thirteen 
who  before  him  had  entered  the  course  against 
CEnomaus,  and  had,  according  to  the  conditions 
proposed,  been  put  to  death  when  conquered. 
He  previously  bribed  Myitilus,  the  charioteer  of 
CEnomaus,  and  therefore  he  easily  obtained  the 
victory.  £ Vid .  CEnotnaus.~\  He  mairied  Hip¬ 
podamia,  and  threw  headlong  into  the  sea  Myr- 
tilus,  when  he  claimed  the  reward  cf  his  perfi¬ 
dy.  According  to  some  authors,  Pelops  had  re¬ 
ceived  some  winged  horses  from  Neptune,  with 
which  he  was  enabled  to  outrun  CEnomaus. — 
When  he  had  established  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Pisa,  Hippodamia’s  possession,  he  extended 
his  conquests  over  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  from  him  the  peninsula,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  monarchs,  received  the  name  of  Pe¬ 
loponnesus.  Pelops,  after  death,  received  di¬ 
vine  honours,  and  he  was  as  much  revered 
above  all  the  other  heroes  of  Greece,  as  J upiter 
was  above  the  rest  of  the  gods.  He  had  a 
temple  at  Olympia,  near  that  of  Jupiter,  where 
Hercules  consecrated  to  him  a  small  portion  of 
jand,  and  offered  to  him  a  sacrifice.  The  place 
where  this  sacrifice  had  been  offered  was  reli¬ 
giously  observed,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
country  yearly,  on  coming  into  office,  made 
there  an  offering  of  a  black  ram.  During  the 
sacrifice,  the  soothsayer  was  not  allowed,  as  at 
other  times,  to  have  a  share  oi  the  victim,  but 
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he  alone  who  furnished  the  wood,  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  the  neck.  The  wood  for  sacrifices, 
as  may  be  observed,  was  always  furnished  by 
some  of  the  priests,  to  all  such  as  offered  vic¬ 
tims,  and  they  received  a  price  equivalent  to 
what  they  gave.  The  white  poplar  was  gene¬ 
rally  used  in  the  sacrifices  made  to  Jupiter  and 
to  Pelops.  The  children  of  Pelops  by  Hippo¬ 
damia  were  Pitheus,  Troezen,  Atreus,  Thyes- 
tes,  &c.  besides  some  by  concubines.  1  he  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown,  though  it  is  univer¬ 
sally  agreed,  that  he  survived  some  time  Hip¬ 
podamia.  Some  suppose  that  the  Palladium  of 
the  Trojans  was  made  with  the  bones  of  Pe¬ 
lops.  His  descendants  were  called  Pelopidai. 
Pindar,  who  in  his  first  Olympic  speaks  of  Pe¬ 
lops,  confutes  the  traditions  of  his  ivory  shoul¬ 
der,  and  says,  that  Neptune  took  him  up  to 
heaven  to  become  there  cup-bearer  to  the  gods, 
from  which  he  was  expelled,  when  the  impiety 
of  Tantalus  wished  to  make  mankind  partake  of 
the  nectar  and  the  entertainments  of  the  gods. 
Some  suppose  that  Pelops  first  instituted  the 
Olympic  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to 
commemorate  the  victory  which  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  over  CEnomaus.  Paus.  5,  c.  1,  &c. 
Apnllod.  2,  c.  5  .—Eurip.  in  Iphig.—Diod.  3.— 
Strab.  8. — Mela,  1,  c.  IS.— Pindar.  01. 1. —  Virg. 
G.  3,  v.  7.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  404,  Scc.—Hygin. 
fab.  9,  82,  &  83. 

Pei, or,  one  of  the  men  who  sprung  from  the 
teeth  of  the  dragon,  killed  by  Cadmus.  Pans. 
9,  c.  5. 

Peloria,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Thessa¬ 
lians,  in  commemoration  of  the  news  which 
they  received  by  one  Pelorius,  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tempe  had  been  separated  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  which 
lay  there  stagnated,  had  found  a  passage  into 
the  Alpheus,  and  left  behind  a  vast,  pleasant, 
and  most  delightful  plain,  &c.  Athen.  3. 

Pelorum,  or  Pelorus,  one  of  the  three 
great  promontories  of  Sicily.  It  lies  near  the 
coast  of  Italy,  and  received  its  name  from  Pe¬ 
lorus,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  carried  Anni- 
bal  away  from  Italy.  This  celebrated  general, 
as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the  tides  into 
the  straights  of  Charybdis,  and  as  he  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  coast,  he  asked  the  pilot  of  his  ship 
the  name  of  the  promontory  which  appeared  at  a 
distance.  The  pilot  told  him  it  was  one  of  the 
capes  of  Sicily,  but  Annibal  gave  no  credit  to 
his  information,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot, 
on  the  apprehension  that  he  would  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  convinced  of  his  error,  and  lound 
that  the  pilot  had  spoken  with  great  fidelity, 
and  therefore,  to  pay  honour  to  his  memory,  and 
to  atone  for  his  cruelty,  he  gave  him  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  funeral,  and  ordered  that  the  promontory 
should  bear  his  name,  and  from  that  time  it  was 
called  Pelorum.  Some  suppose  that  this  ac¬ 
count  is  false,  and  they  observe  that  it  bore  that 
name  before  the  age  of  Annibal.  Val.  Max.  9 
c.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strab.  5. — Virg.  AEn.  3,  v. 
411,  &  6,  87. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  350.  1.  13,  v. 
727.  1. 15,  v.  706. 

Pelvsium,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situate  at  the 


enhance  of  one  of  the  mouth*  of  the  Nile,  called 
from  it  Pelusian.  It  is  about  twenty  stadia 
from  the  sea,  and  it  has  received  the  name  of 
Pelusiam  from  the  lakes  and  marshes  (7 
which  are  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Phoenicia,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  enter  the  Egyptian  territories 
without  passing  by  Pelusium ;  and  therefore, 
on  that  account,  it  was  always  well  fortified 
and  garrisoned,  as  it  wras  of  such  importance 
for  the  security  of  the  country.  It  is  now  in 
ruins.  Mela,  2,  c.  9. — Strab.  17. —  Virg.  G.  1, 
v.  228. 

Pen  at  its,  certain  inferior  deities  among  the 
Romans,  wrho  presided  over  houses  and  the 
domestic  affairs  of  families.  They  were  called 
Penates,  because  they  were  generally  placed  in 
the  innermost,  and  most  secret  parts  of  the 
house,  in  penitmima  adium  parte,  quod,  as  Cicero 
says,  penitus  insident.  The  place  where  they 
stood  was  afterwards  called  penetralia,  and  they 
themselves  recerved  the  name  of  Penetrates.  It 
was  in  the  option  of  every  master  of  a  family  to 
choose  his  Penates,  and  therefore  Jupiter,  and 
some  of  the  superior  gods,  are  often  invoked  as 
patrons  of  domestic  affairs.  According  to  some, 
the  gods  Penates  were  divided  into  four  classes ; 
the  first  comprehended  all  the  celestial,  the  se¬ 
cond  the  sea  gods,  the  third  the  gods  of  hell, 
and  the  last  all  such  heroes  as  had  received  di¬ 
vine  honours  after  death.  The  Penates  were 
originally  the  manes  of  the  dead  ;  but  when  su¬ 
perstition  had  taught  mankind  to  pay  uncom¬ 
mon  reverence  to  the  statues  and  images  of 
their  deceased  friends,  their  attention  was  soon 
exchanged  for  regular  worship,  and  they  were 
admitted  by  their  votaries  to  share  immortality 
and  power  over  the  world  with  a  Jupiter  or  a 
Minerva.  The  statues  of  the  Penates  were  ge¬ 
nerally  made  with  wax,  ivory,  silver,  or  earth, 
according  to  the  affluence  of  the  worshipper ; 
and  the  only  offerings  they  received  were  wine, 
incense,  fruits,  and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of 
lambs,  sheep,  goats,  &c.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Rome,  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them, 
but  Brutus,  who  expelled  the  Tarquins,  abo¬ 
lished  this  unnatural  custom.  When  offerings 
were  made  to  them,  their  statues  were  crowned 
with  garlands,  poppies,  or  garlick  ;  and  besides 
the  monthly  day  that  was  set  apart  for  their 
worship,  their  festivals  were  celebrated  dur¬ 
ing  the  Saturnalia.  Some  have  confounded 
the  Lares  and  the  Penates,  but  they  were 
different.  Cic.de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  27. —  Ver.  2. — 
Dionys.  1. 

Pendalium,  a  promontory  oi  Cyprus. 

PEneia,  or  PenEis,  an  epithet  applied  to 
Daphne,  as  daughter  of  Peneus.  Ovid.  Met.  1, 
v.  452. 

Pen eli us,  one  of  the  Greeks  killed  in  the 
Trojan  war. 

PenElOfe,  a  celebrated  princess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  Icarius,  and  wife  of  Ulysses,  king 
of  Ithaca.  Her  marriage  with  Ulysses  was  ce 
lebrated  about  the  same  time  that  Menelaus 
married  Helen  and  she  retired  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Ithaca,  against  the  inclination  of  her 
father,  who  wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta,  her 
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native  country.  She  soon  after  became  mothet 
of  Telemachus,  and  was  obliged  to  part  with 
great  reluctance  from  her  husband,  whom  the 
Greeks  obliged  to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  [  Vid. 
Palamedes.']  The  continuation  of  the  war  for 
ten  years,  made  her  sad  and  melancholy  ;  but 
when  Ulysses  did  not  return,  like  the  other 
princes  of  Greece  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
her  fears  and  anxieties  were  increased.  As  she 
received  no  intelligence  of  his  situation,  she  was 
soon  beset  by  a  number  of  importuning  suitors, 
who  wished  her  to  believe  that  her  husband  was 
shipwrecked,  and  that  therefore  she  ought  not 
longer  to  expect  his  return,  but  forget  his  loss, 
in  giving  herself  to  one  of  her  numerous  ad¬ 
mirers.  She  received  lheir  addresses  with 
coldness  and  disdain  ;  but  as  she  was  destitute 
of  power,  and  a  prisoner  as  it  were  in  their 
hands,  she  yet  flattered  them  with  hopes  and 
promises,  and  declared  that  she  would  make 
choice  of  one  of  them,  as  soon  as  she  had  finished 
a  piece  of  tapestry  on  which  she  was  employed. 
The  work  was  done  in  a  dilatory  manner,  and 
she  baffled  their  eager  expectations  by  undoing 
in  the  night  what  she  had  done  in  the  day¬ 
time.  'I  bis  artifice  of  Penelope  has  given  rise 
to  the  proverb  of  Penelope’s  web,  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  whatever  labour  can  never  be  ended. 
The  return  of  Ulysses  after  an  absence  of  20 
years,  however,  delivered  her  from  fears,  and 
from  her  dangerous  suitors.  Penelope  is  de- 
l  scribed  by  Homer  as  a  model  of  female  virtue 
ami  chastity,  but  some  more  modern  writers 
dispute  her  claims  to  modesty  and  continence, 
and  they  represent  her  as  the  most  debauched 
and  voluptuous  of  her  sex.  According  to  their 
opinions,  therefore,  she  gratified  the  desires  of 
her  suitors,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  and 
had  a  son  whom  she  called  Pan,  as  if  to  shew 
that  he  was  the  offspring  of  all  her  admirers. — 
Some  however  suppose,  that  Pan  was  son  of 
Penelope  by  Mercury,  and  that  he  was  born  be¬ 
fore  his  mother’s  marriage  with  Ulysses.  The 
god,  as  it  is  said,  deceived  Penelope  under  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  goat,  as  she  was  tending  her 
father’s  flocks  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  Ar¬ 
cadia.  After  the  return  of  Ulysses,  Penelope 
had  a  daughter,  who  was  called  Ptoliporthe; 
but  if  we  believe  the  traditions  that  were 
long  preserved  at  Mantinea,  Ulysses  repudiated 
his  wife  for  her  incontinence  during  his  absence, 
and  Penelope  fled  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to 
Mantinea,  where  she  died  and  was  buried. 
After  the  death  of  Ulysses,  according  to  Hygi- 
nus.  she  married  Telegonus,  her  husband’s  son 
by  Circe,  by  order  of  the  goddess  Minerva. 
Some  say  that  her  original  name  was  Arnea,  or 
Amirace,  and  that  she  was  called  Penelope 
when  some  birds  called  Penelopes  had  saved 
her  from  the  waves  of  the  sea,  when  herfathei 
had  exposed  her.  Icarius  had  attempted  to  de¬ 
stroy  her,  because  the  oracles  had  told  him  that 
his  daughter  by  Periboea,  would  be  the  most 
dissolute  of  her  sex,  and  a  disgrace  to  his  fami¬ 
ly.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. —  Paus.  3,  c.  12. — Homer. 
II.  Od. — Ovid.  Heroid.  1,  Met. — Aristot.  Hitt . 

Anim.  8. — Hugin.  fab.  127. — Aristoph.  in  Avib 
—Ptin.  37. 
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Peneus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on  mount 
Piruius,  and  falling  into  the  Thermeau  gulf,  af¬ 
ter  a  wandering  course  between  mount  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  through  the  plains  of  Tempe.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Peneus,  a  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys.  The  Peneus  anciently  inundated 
the  plains  of  Thessaly,  till  an  earthquake  sepa¬ 
rated  the  mountains  Ossa  and  Olympus,  and 
formed  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe,  where  the 
waters  formerly  stagnated.  From  this  circum¬ 
stance.  therefore,  it  obtained  the  name  of 
A  raxes,  ub  apaffaui  scindo.  Daphne,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Peneus,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  my- 
thologists,  was  changed  into  a  laurel  on  the 
banks  of  this  river.  This  tradition  arises  from 
the  quantity  of  laurels  which  spring  near  the 

Peneus.  Ovid.  Met.  l.  v.  45  V,  &c _ Strab.  9. 

Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Virg.  G.  4,  v.  316 _ Diod.  4. 

A  Iso  a  small  river  of  Peloponnesus. 

Penidas,  one  of  Alexander’s  friends,  who 
went  to  examine  Scythia  under  the  pretence  of 
an  embassy.  Curt.  6,  c.  6. 

PenIn m  alpes,  a  certain  part  of  the  Alps. 

Pentapolis,  a  town  of  India.- - A  part  of 

Africa  near  Cyrene.  It  received  this  name  on 
account  of  the  Jive  cities  which  it  contained  ; 
Cyrene,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  Ptolemais  or  Barce, 
and  Apollonia.  Plin.  .5,  c.  5. 

Penthesilea,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
daughter  of  Mars.  She  came  to  assist  Priam  in 
the  last  years  of  the  Troian  war,  and  fought 
against  Achilles,  b.y  whom  she  was  slain.  The 
hero  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Penthe- 
silea,  when  he  stripped  her  of  her  arms,  that 
he  even  shed  tears  for  having  too  violently  sa¬ 
crificed  her  to  his  fury.  Thersites  laughed  at  the 
partiality  of  the  hero,  for  which  ridicule  he  was 
instantly  killed.  Lycophron  says,  that  Achilles 
slew  Thersites  because  he  had  put  out  the  eyes 
of  Penthesilea  when  she  was  yet  alive.  Tb° 
scholiast  of  Lycophron  differs  from  that  opinion, 
and  declares,  that  it  was  commonly  believed, 
that  Achilles  offered  violence  to  the  body  of 
Penthesilea  when  she  was  dead,  and  that 
Thersites  was  killed  because  he  had  reproached 
the  hero  of  this  infamous  action  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  Greeks.  The  death  of  Thersites  so 
offended  Diomedes,  that  he  dragged  the  body 
of  Penthesilea  out  of  the  camp,  and  threw  it 
into  the  Scamander.  It  is  generally  supposed, 
that  Achilles  was  enamoured  of  the  Amazon  be¬ 
fore  he  fought  with  her,  and  that  she  had  by 

him  a  son  called  Cayster.  Dictys.  Cret.  3  &c4. _ 

Paus.  10,  c.  31. — Q.  Calab.  1. —  Virg.  AEn.  1,  v. 
425.  1.  11,  v.  662. — Dares.  Phryg. — Lycophr.  in 
Cass.  995,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  112. 

Pentheus,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  was 
king  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  His  refusal  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  divinity  of  Bacchus,  was  attended 
with  the  most  serious  consequences.  He  for¬ 
bad  his  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  this  new 
god ;  and  when  the  Theban  women  had  gone 
out  of  the  city  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  Pentheus,  apprised  of  the  debauchery 
which  attended  the  solemnity,  ordered  the  god 
himself,  who  conducted  the  religious  multitude, 
to  be  seized.  His  orders  were  obeyed  with  re¬ 
luctance;  but  when  the  doors  of  the  orison  iq 
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which  Bacchus  was  confined  opened  of  their 
own  accord,  Pentheus  became  more  irritated, 
and  commanded  his  soldiers  to  destroy  the 
whole  band  of  the  bacchanals.  This,  however 
was  not  executed,  for  Bacchus  inspired  the  mo¬ 
narch  with  the  ardent  desire  of  seeing  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  orgies.  Accordingly  he  hid  him¬ 
self  in  a  wood  on  mount  Cithaeron,  from  whence 
he  could  see  all  the  ceremonies  unperceived. 
But  here  his  curiosity  soon  proved  fatal ;  he 
was  descried  by  the  bacchanals,  and  they  all 
rushed  upon  him.  His  mother  was  the  first 
who  attacked  him,  and  her  example  was  in¬ 
stantly  followed  by  her  two  sisters,  lno  and  Au- 
tonoe,  and  his  body  was  torn  to  piscso.  Eiui* 
pides  introduces  Bacchus  among  nis  priestesses 
when  Pentheus  was  put  to  death ;  but  Ovid* 
who  relates  the  whole  in  the  same  manner,  dif¬ 
fers  fr.-'m  the  Greek  poet  only  in  saying,  that  not 
Bacchus  himself,  hut  one  of  his  priests  wers 
present.  Hie  tree  on  which  the  bacchanals 
found  Pentheus,  was  cut  down  by  the  Corinth¬ 
ians,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  and  with  it  two 
statues  of  the  god  of  wine  were  made,  and 
placed  in  the  forum.  Hygin.  fab.  184. — Theo- 
crit.  26 — Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  7,  8,  &  9.— Virg. 
JEn.  4,  v.  469. — Paus.  2,  c.  5.—Apollod.  3, 
c.  5.  Eurip.  in  Bacch.  Senec.  in  Phaenis.  et 
Hipp. 

PenthIlus,  a  son  of  Orestes  by  Erigone,  the 
daughter  of  AEgysthus,  who  reigned  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Tisamenus  at  Argos.  He  was 
driven  some  time  after  from  his  thione  by  the 
Heraclidae,  and  he  retired  to  Acliaia,  and  thence 
to  Lesbos,  where  he  planted  a  colony.  Puus  4 
— Strab.  13. — Pater.  1,  c.  1. 

PenthYlus,  a  prince  of  Paphos,  who  as 
sisted  Xerxes  with  12  ships.  He  was  seized  t$ 
the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  communicated  many 
important  things  concerning  the  situation  of 
the  Persians,  &c.  Herodot.  7,  c.  195. 

PepArethos,  a  small  island  of  the  ^Egean 
sea,  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  about  twenty 
miles  in  circumference.  It  abounded  in  olives, 
and  its  wines  have  ,  always  been  reckoned  ex¬ 
cellent.  They  were  not,  however,  palatable 
before  they  were  seven  years  old.  Ovid.  Met. 

7,  v.  470. 

Pephnos,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Paus.  5,  c. 
26. 

PephrEdo,  a  sea  nymph,  daughter  of  Phor- 
cys  and  Ceto. 

Perjea,  a  country  of  Judea,  near  Egypt. - 

A  part  of  Caria,  opposite  to  Rhodes. - A  co¬ 

lony  of  the  Mityleneans  in  AEolia. 

Perasippus,  an  ambassador  sent  by  Darius 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  &c.  Curt.  3,  c.  13. 

Percope,  a  city  which  assisted  Priam  during 
the  Trojan  war.  Vid.  Percote. 

Percosius,  a  man  acquainted  with  futurity 
He  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  his  two  sons  to 
go  to  the  'Irojan  war,  by  telling  them  that  they 
should  perish  there. 

Percote,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  between 
Abydos  and  Lampascus,  near  the 'sea  shore. 
Artaxerxes  gave  it  to  Themistocles  to  maintain 
his  wardrobe.  It  is  sometimes  called  Percope. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  17. — Horn. 
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PppnircAs,  the  fourth  kino  of  Macedonia, 

>3.  C.  729,  was  descended  from  Temenus.  He 
increased  his  dominions  by  conquest,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  showed  his  son 
Argeus  where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  and  told 
him  that  as  long  as  the  bones  of  his  descend¬ 
ants  and  successors  on  the  throne  of  Mace¬ 
donia  were  laid  in  the  same  grave,  so  loug 
would  the  crown  remain  in  their  family.  These 
injunctions  were  observed  till  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  was  buried  out  of  Macedonia.  He - 

rodot .  7  &  8. — Justin.  7,  c.  2. - Another, 

king  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Alexander.  He 
reigned  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
assisted  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Athens. 
He  behaved  with  great  courage  on.  the  throne, 
and  died  B.  C.  413,  after  a  long  reign  of  glory 
and  independence,  during  which  he  had  sub¬ 
dued  some  of  his  barbarian  neighbours. - 

Another,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  sup¬ 
ported  on  his  throne  by  Ipliicrates  the  Athe¬ 
nian  against  the  intrusions  of  Pausanias.  He 
was  killed  in  a  war  against  the  Illyrians,  B.  C. 

360.  Justin.  7,  &c. - One  of  the  friends  and 

favourites  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the 
king’s  death  he  wished  to  make  himself  abso¬ 
lute,  and  the  ring  which  he  had  received  from 
the  hand  of  the  dying  Alexander,  seemed  in 
some  measure  to  favour  his  pretensions.  The 
better  to  support  his  claims  to  the  throne,  he 
married  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  and 
strengthened  himself  by  making  a  league  with 
Eumenes.  His  ambitious  views  were  easily 
discovered  by  Antigonus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
generals  of  Alexander,  who  all  wished  like 
Perdiccas  to  succeed  to  the  kingdom  and  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  deceased  monarch.  Antipater, 
Craterus,  and  Ptolemv,  leagued  with  Anti- 
oonus  against  him,  and  after  much  bloodshed 
on  both  sides,  Perdiccas  was  totally  ruined,  and 
at  last  assassinated  in  his  tent  in  Egypt  by  his 
own  officers,  about  321  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Perdiccas  had  not  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  the  address  which  were  necessary 
to  conciliate  the  esteem  and  gain  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  and  this  impro¬ 
priety  of  his  conduct  alienated  the  heart  of  his 
friends,  and  at  last  proved  his  destruction. 
Pint,  m  Alex. — Diod.  17  &  18.  Curt .  10.  C. 
Nep.  Eim. — TElian.  V.  H.  12. 

Pekdix,  a  young  Athenian,  son  of  the  sister 
of  Daedalus.  He  invented  the  saw,  and 
seemed  to  promise  to  become  as  great  an 
artist  as  ever  lived.  His  uncle  was  jealous  of 
his  rising  fame,  and  he  threw  him  down  from 
the  top  of  a  tower,  and  put  him  to  death. 
Perdix  was  changed  into  a  bird  which  bears 
his  name.  Hygin.  fab.  39  &  274.  Apollod.  o, 
c.  15. — OviJ.  Met.  8,  v.  220,  & c. 

Perenna.  Vid.  Anna. 

Perennis,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus.  He  is  described  by  some  as  a  virtuous 
and  impartial  magistrate,  while  others  paint 
him  as  a  cruel,  violent,  and  oppressive  tyrant, 
who  committed  the  greatest  barbarities  to  en¬ 
rich  himself.  He  was  put  to  death  for  aspiiing 
to  the  empire.  Herodian. 
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Pereus,  a  son  of  Elatus  and  Laodice,  grand¬ 
son  of  Areas.  Paus.  8,  c.  4. 

Perga s,  a  town  of  Syria. 

Perga  mcs,  Pergama,  (p/ur.)  the  citadel  of 
the  city  of. Troy.  The  word  is  often  used  for 
Troy.  It  was  situated  in  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  town,  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
Scamander.  Xerxes  mounted  to  the  top  of  this 
citadel,  when  he  reviewed  his  troops  as  lie 
marched  to  invade  Greece.  Herodot.  7,  c.  43. 

—  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  466,  &cc. 

Pergamus,  a  town  of  Mysia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Caycus.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  empire  called  the  kingdom  of  P ergamus, 
which  was  founded  by  Philaeterus,  an  eunuch, 
whom  Lysimachus  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
had  entrusted  with  the  treasures  which  he  had 
obtained  in  the  war.  Philaeterus  made  himself 
master  of  the  treasures  and  of  Ptrgamus,  in 
which  Jthey  were  deposited,  B.  C.  283,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  over  which 
he  himself  presided  for  20  years.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  began  to  reign  in  the  following  or¬ 
der  :  His  nephew  Eumenes  ascended  the  throna 
263  B.  C. ;  Attalus,  241  ;  Eumenes  the  Second, 
197;  Attalus  Philadelphus,  159;  Attalus  Phi- 
lomator,  138,  who,  B.  C.  133,  left  the  Roman 
people  heirs  to  his  kingdom,  as  he  had  no 
children.  The  right  of  the  Romans,  however, 
was  disputed  by  an  usurper  who  claimed  the 
empire  as  his  own,  and  Aquilius,  the  Roman 
general,  was  obliged  to  conquer  the  different 
cities  one  by  one,  and  to  gain  their  submission 
by  poisoning  the  waters  which  were  conveyed 
to  their  houses,  till  the  whole  was  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  dependent  province.  The  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  famous 
for  a  library  of  200,000  volumes,  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  different  monarchs  who 
had  reigned  there.  This  noble  collection  was 
afterwards  transported  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra, 
with  the  permission  of  Antony,  and  it  adorned 
and  enriched  the  Alexandrian  library,  till  it 
was  most  fatally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
A.  D.  642.  Parchment  was  first  invented  and 
made  use  of,  at  Pergamus,  to  transcribe  books, 
as  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  had  forbidden  the 
exportation  of  papyrus  from  his  kingdom,  in 
order  to  prevent  Eumenes  from  making  a 
library  as  valuable  and  as  choice  as  that  of 
Alexandria.  From  this ,  circumstance  parch¬ 
ment  has  been  called  charta  ■pergamena.  Ga- 
leuus  the  physician,  and  Apollodorus  the  my- 
thologist  were  born  there.  Aesculapius  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  country.  Plin.  5  &  15. 

—Isid.  6,  c.  U.—Strab.  13. - A  son  of  Neop- 

tolemus  and  Andromache,  who,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  founded  Pergamus  in  Asia.  Paus.  1,  c.  11 
Perce,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Strab.  14, 
Fergus,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  where 
Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Ovidm 

Met.  5,  fab.  11.  „  .  .  ‘  . 

Periandrr,  a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  son  ot 
Cypsolus.  The  first  years  of  his  goverment 
were  mild  and  popular,  but  he  soon  learnt  to 
become  oppressive,  when  be  had  consulted  th© 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  about  the  surest  way  of  reign- 
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ing.  He  received  no  other  answer  but  what¬ 
ever  explanation  he  wished  to  place  on  the 
Sicilian  tyrant’s  having,  in  the  presence  of  his 
messenger,  plucked  in  a  field  all  the  ears  of 
corn  which  seemed  to  tower  above  the  rest. 
Periander  understood  the  meaning  of  this  an¬ 
swer.  He  immediately  surrounded  himself 
with  a  numerous  guard,  and  put  to  death  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  citizens  of  Corinth. 
He  was  not  only  cruel  to  his  subjects,  but  also 
his  family  were  objects  of  his  vengeance.  He 
committed  incest  with  his  mother,  and  put 
to  death  his  wife  Melissa,  upon  false  accusation. 
He  also  banished  his  son  Lycophron  to  the 
island  of  Corcyra,  because  the  youth  pitied  the 
miserable  end  of  hi6  mother,  and  detested  the 
barbarities  of  his  father.  Periander  died  about 
585  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  and  by  the 
meanness  of  his  flatterers,  he  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Though 
he  was  tyrannical,  yet  he  patronized  the  fine 
arts;  he  was  fond  of  peace,  and  he  shewed 
himself  the  friend  and  the  protector  of  genius 
and  learning.  He  used  to  say,  that  a  man 
ought  solemnly  to  keep  his  word,  but  not  to 
hesitate  to  break  it  if  ever  it  clashed  with  his 
interest.  He  said  also,  that  not  only  crime 
ought  to  be  punished,  but  also  every  wicked 
and  corrupted  thought.  Diog.  in  vita. — Arist.  5, 

Poht. — Pans.  2. - A  tyrant  of  Ambracia. 

Periarchus,  a  naval  commander  of  Sparta 
conquered  by  Conon.  Diod. 

Peribcea,  the  second  wife  of  (Eneus,  king 
of  Calydon,  was  daughter  of  Hipponous.  She 
became  mother  of  Tydeus :  some  suppose  that 
(Eneus  debauched  her,  and  afterwards  mar¬ 
ried  her.  Hygin.  fab.  69. - A  daughter  of 

A  Icathous,  sold  by  her  father  on  suspicion  that 
she  was  courted  by  Telamon,  son  of  ASacus, 
king  of  HCgina.  She  was  carried  to  Cyprus, 
where  Telamon  the  founder  of  Salamis  married 
her.  She  became  mother  of  Ajax.  She  also 
married  Theseus,  according  to  some.  Paus.  1, 

c.  17  &  42. — Hygin.  97. - The  wife  of  Po- 

Jybus,  king  of  Corinth,  who  educated  CEdipus 

as  her  own  child. - A  daughter  of  Eury- 

raedon,  who  became  mother  of  Nausithcus  liy 
Neptune, - The  mother  of  Penelope,  accord¬ 

ing  to  some  authors. 

Peribomius,  a  noted  debauchee,  &c.  Juv 
2,  v.  16. 

Pericles,  an  Athenian  of  a  noble  family, 
son  of  Xanthippus  and  Agariste.  He  was 
naturally  endowed  with  great  powers,  which  he 
improved  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Demon, 
of  Zeno,  and  of  Anaxagoras.  Under  these 
celebrated  masters  he  became  a  commander,  a 
statesman,  and  an  orator,  and  gained  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  people  by  his  uncommon  ad¬ 
dress  and  well  directed  liberality.  When  he 
took  a  share  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  he  rendered  himself  popular  by  op¬ 
posing  Cimon,  who  was  the  favourite  of  the 
nobility,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  he  lessened 
the  dignity  and  the  power  of  the  court  of 
the  Areopagus,  whom  the  people  had  been 
taught  for  ages  to  respect  and  to  venerate.  He 
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also  attacked  Cimon,  and  caused  him  to  b© 
banished  by  the  ostracism.  Thucydides,  also 
who  had  succeeded  Cimon  on  his  banishment, 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  Pericles  remained 
for  15  years  the  sole  minister,  and  as  it  may  be 
said  the  absolute  so,  oreign  of  a  republic  which 
always  shewed  itself  so  jealous  of  its  liberties, 
and  which  distrusted  so  much  the  honesty  of 
her  magistrates.  In  his  ministerial  capacity 
Pericles  did  not  enrich  himself,  but  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Athens  was  the  object  of  his  admi¬ 
nistration.  He  made  war  against  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  and  restored  the  temple  of  Delphi 
to  the  care  of  the  Phocians,  who  had  been  il- 
legally  deprived  of  that  honourable  trust.  He 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Sicyonians  near  Ne- 
maea,  and  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Samos  at  the  request  of  his 
favourite  mistress,  Aspasia.  The  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war  was  fomented  by  his  ambitious 
views,  [  Vid.  Pelopmnesiacum  helium. ,]  and  when 
he  had  warmly  represented  the  flourishing 
state,  the  opulence,  and  actual  power  of  his 
country,  the  Athenians  did  not  hesitate  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  undertake  a  war  against  the  most 
powerful  republics  of  Greece,  a  war  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  27  y  ears,  and  which  was  concluded 
by  the  destruction  of  their  empire,  and  the  de¬ 
molition  of  their  walls.  The  arms  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  for  some  time  crowned  with  success, 
but  an  unfortunate  expedition  raised  clamours 
against  Pericles,  and  the  enraged  populace  at¬ 
tributed  all  their  losses  to  him,  and  to  make 
atonement  for  their  ill  success,  they  condemned 
him  to  pay  50  talents.  This  ioss  of  popular 
favour  by  republican  caprice,  did  not  so  much 
affect  Pericles  as  the  recent  death  of  all  his 
children,  and  when  the  tide  of  unpopularity 
was  passed  by,  he  condescended  to  come  into 
the  public  assembly,  and  to  view  with  secret 
pride  the  contrition  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who 
universally  begged  his  forgiveness  for  the  vio¬ 
lence  which  they  had  offered  to  his  ministerial 
character.  He  was  again  restored  to  all  his 
honours,  and,  if  possible,  invested  with  more 
power  and  more  authority  than  before,  but  the 
dreadful  pestilence  which  had  diminished  the 
number  of  his  family,  proved  fatal  to  him,  and 
about  429  years  before  Christ,  in  his  70th  year, 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  terrible  malady,  which 
robbed  Athens  of  so  many  of  her  citizens. 
Pericles  was  for  40  years  at  the  head  of  the 
administration,  25  years  with  others,  and  15 
alone,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  empire 
during  his  government,  gave  occasion  to  the 
Athenians  publicly  to  lament  his  loss,  and  ve¬ 
nerate  his  memory.  As  he  was  expiring,  and 
seemingly  senseless,  his  friends  that  stood 
around  his  bed  expatiated  with  warmth  on  the 
most  glorious  actions  of  his  life,  and  the  victories 
which  he  had  won,  when  he  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted  their  tears  and  conversation,  by  saying 
that  in  mentioning  the  exploits  that  he  had 
achieved,  and  which  were  common  to  him  with 
all  generals,  they  had  forgot  to  mention  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  whicb^fetfected  far  greater  glory 
upon  him  as  a  minister,  a  general,  and  above 
all  as  a  man.  It  is,  says  he,  that  not  a  citizen 
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in  Athens  has  been  obliged  to  put  on  mourning 
on  my  account.  1  he  Athenians  were  so 
pleased  with  his  eloquence  that  they  compared 
it  to  thunder  and  lightning,  and  as  to  another 
father  of  the  gods,  they  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Olympian.  The  poets,  his  flatterers,  said 
that  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  with  all  her 
charms  and  her  attraction,  dwelt  upon  his 
tongue.  When  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
Athenian  armies,  Pericles  observed  that  he  had 
the  command  of  a  free  nation  that  were  Greeks 
and  citizens  of  Athens.  He  also  declared  that 
not  only  the  hand  of  a  magistrate,  but  also  his 
eyes  and  his  tongue  should  be  pure  and  unde¬ 
filed.  Yet  great  and  venerable  as  this  character 
may  appear,  we  must  not  forget  the  follies  of 
Pericles.  His  vicious  partiality  for  the  courte¬ 
zan  Aspasia,  subjected  him  to  the  ridicule  and 
the  censure  of  his  fellow  citizens;  but  if  he 
triumphed  over  satire  and  malevolent  remarks, 
the  Athenians  had  occasion  to  execrate  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  by  his  example  cor¬ 
rupted  the  purity  and  innocence  of  their  mo¬ 
rals,  and  who  made  licentiousness  respectable, 
and  the  indulgence  of  every  impure  desire  the 
qualification  of  the  soldier  as  well  as  of  the 
senator.  Pericles  lost  all  his  legitimate  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  pestilence,  and  to  call  a  natural  son 
by  his  own  name  he  was  obliged  to  repeal  a 
law  which  he  hadmade  against  spurious  child¬ 
ren,  and  which  he  had  enforced  with  great 
severity.  This  son,  called  Pericles,  became 
one  of  the  ten  generals  who  succeeded  Al- 
cibiades  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
like  his  colleagues  he  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Athenians,  after  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Arginusae.  Paus.  1,  c.  25.  Plut .  in  vita.— 
Quintil.  12,  c.  9,—Cic.  de  Orat.  3.— Mian.  V. 
H.  4,  c.  10. — Xenoph.  Hist.  G. — Thucyd. 

PericlymEnus,  a  son  of  Neleus,  brother  to 
Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules.  He  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  had  received  from  Neptune 
the  power  of  changing  himself  into  whatever 
shape  he  pleased.  Apollod. 

Peridia,  a  Theban  woman,  whose  son  was 
killed  bv  Turnus  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg. 
Mi.  12,  v.  515. 

PeriegEtes  Dionysius,  a  poet.  Vid.  Dio 
nysius. 

PeriEres,  a  son  of  iEolus,  or  according  to 
others  of  Cynortas.  Apollod. 

PerigEnes,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy,  &c. 

PerigOne,  a  woman  who  had  a  son  called 
Melanippus,  by  Theseus.  She  was  daughtei 
of  Synnis,  the  famous  robber,  whom  Theseus 
killed.  She  married  Deioneus  the  son  of  Eu- 
rytus,  by  consent  of  dlieseus.  Plut. 

Perilaus,  an  officer  in  the  army  qf  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  Curt.  10. - A  tyrant  of 

Argos. 

PerilEus,  a  son  of  Icarius  and  Periboea. 

Perilla,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet. 
She  was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  literature. 
Ovid.  Fast.  S,  el.  7,  v.  1. 

Periled s,  an  ingenious  artist  \at  Athens, 
who  made  a  brazen  bull  for  Plialaris,  tyrant  of 
Agvigentum.  This  machine  was  fabricated  to 
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put  criminals  to  death  by  burning  them  alive, 
and  it  was  such  that  their  cries  were  like  the 
roaring  of  a  bull.  When  Perillus  gave  it  Pha- 
laris,  the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
the  donor,  and  cruelly  put  him  to  death  by 
lighting  a  slow  fire  under  the  belly  of  the  bull. 
Plin.  34,  c.  8. — Ovid,  in  art.  am.  1.  v.  653,  ib. 

439. - A  lawyer  and  usurer  in  the  age  of 

Horace.  Hrrat.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  75. 


PerimEde,  a  daughter  of  Aiiolus,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Achelous. - The  wife  of  Licymnius. - 

A  woman  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  herbs 
and  of  enchantments. 

PerimEla,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamas, 
thrown  into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  addresses 
of  the  Achelous.  She  was  changed  into  an 
island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  and  became  one  of 
the  Echinades. 

Perinthus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  in  the  Pro¬ 
pontis,  anciently  sumamed  Mygdonica.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Heraclea,  in  honour  of  Her¬ 
cules.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Paus.  1,  c.  29. — Plin.  4, 
c.  11. 

PeripatetIci,  a  sect  of  philosophers  at 
Athens,  disciples  to  Aristotle.  They  received 
this  name  from  the  place  where  they  were 
taught,  called  Peripaton  in  the  Lyceum,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  received  the  philosopher’s  lectures 
as  they  walked  ( 'Kf.pnrarovvTtq ).  The  Peripa¬ 
tetics  acknowledged  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  and  placed  their  summum  bonum  not  in 
the  pleasures  of  passive  sensation,  but  in  the 
due  exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties.  The  habit  of  this  exercise  when 
guided  by  reason,  constituted  the  highest  ex¬ 
cellence  of  man.  The  philosopher  contended 
that  our  own  happiness  chiefly  depends  upon 
ourselves,  and  though  he  did  not  require  in  his 
followers  that  self-command  to  which  others 
pretended ;  yet  he  allowed  a  moderate  degree 
of  perturbation,  as  becoming  human  nature,  and 
he  considered  a  certain  sensibility  of  passion 
i  totally  necessary,  as  by  resentment  we  are 
1  enabled  to  repel  injuries,  and  the  smart  which 
past  calamities  have  inflicted,  renders  us  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  the  repetition.  Cic.  Acad.  2,  &c. 

Periphas,  a  man  who  attempted,  with  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  Priam’s  palace,  See.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  476. 

- A  son  of  iEgyptus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. - 

One  of  the  Lapitliae.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  449. 
One  of  the  first  kings  of  Attica,  before  the 


age  of  Cecrops,  according  to  some  authors. 

Periphatus,  a  robber  of  Attica,  a  son  of 
Vulcan,  destroyed  by  Theseus. 

PeriphEmus,  an  ancient  hero  of  Greece, 
to  whom  Solon  sacrificed  at  Salamis,  by  order 
of  the  oracle. 

Perisades,  a  people  of  Illyricum. 

Peristhenes,  a  son  of  iEgyptus.  Ap. 

Peritanus,  an  Arcadian  who  enjoyed  the 
company  of  Helen  after  her  elc^pement  with 
Paris. 

Peritas,  a  favourite  dog  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  whose  honour  the  monarch  built  a 
city. 

Peritonium,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Nile,  esteemed  of  great 
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importance,  as  being  one  of  the  kevs  of  the 
country.  Antony  was  defeated  there  oy  C. 
Gallus,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus. 

Pero,  or  Pekone,  a  daughter  of  Neleus, 
king  of  Pylos,  by  Ghloris.  She  married  Bias, 
son  of  Amythaon,  because  he  had,  according 
to  her  father's  desire,  recovered  some  oxen 
which  Hercules  had  stolen  away.  Homer. 

Peroe,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia,  called  after 
Peroe,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  Paus.  9,  c. 
4. 

Permessus,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in 
mount  Helicon,  and  flowing  all  round  it.  It 
received  its  name  from  Permessus  the  father 
of  a  nymph  called  Aganippe,  who  also  gave  her 
name  to  one  of  the  fountains  of  Helicon.  The 
river  Permessus  as  weli  as  the  fountain  Aga¬ 
nippe,  were  sacred  to  the  Muses.  Strab.  8. — 
Propert.  2 ,  ei.  8. 

Pehoi.a,  a  Boman  who  meditated  the  death 
of  Hannibal  in  Italy.  His  father  Pacuvius  dis¬ 
suaded  him  from  assassinating  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  general. 

Pkrpenna,  M.  a  Roman  who  conquered 
Aristonicws  in  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

He  died  B.  C.  130. - Another  who  joined 

the  rebellion  of  Sertorius,  and  opposed  Pompey. 
He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  some  time 
after  he  had  the  meanness  to  assassinate  Ser¬ 
torius,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  house. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  Plut.  in  Sett. — 
P nterc.  2,  c.  30. - A  Greek  who  obtain¬ 

ed  the  consulship  at  Rome.  Val.  Max.  3, 

C.  4. 

PerperEne,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  where,  as 
some  suppose,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of 
beauty  to  Venus. 

Perranthes,  a  hill  of  Epirus  near  Am- 
bracia.  Liv.  38,  c.  4. 

Perrhabia,  a  part  of  Thessaly,  situate  on 
the  borders  of  the  Peneus,  extending  between 
the  town  of  Artax  and  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The 
inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  possessions 
by  the  Lapithse,  and  retired  into  iEtolia.  where 
part  of  the  country  received  the  name  of  Per- 
rhaebia.  Proper *.  2,  el.  5,  v.  33. — Strab.  9. 

Persa  or  Perseis,  one  of  the  Oceanides, 
mother  of  A2etes,  Circe,  and  Pasiphae  by 
Apollo.  Hesiod.  Theogn. — Apollod.  3. 

Pers*,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.  Vid. 
Persia. 

Persjeus,  a  philosopher  intimate  with  An- 
tigonus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  over  the 
Acrocorinth.  He  flourished  B.  C.  274. 

PersEe,  a  fountain  near  Mycena?,  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  Paus.  2,  c.  1 6. 

Perseis,  one  of  the  Oceanides. - A  pa¬ 

tronymic  of  Hecate  as  daughter  of  Perses. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  69. 

Persephone,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Ceres,  called  also  Proserpine.  [  Fid.  Prosei'pina.'] 
- The  mother  of  Amphion  by  Jasus. 

PersEpolis,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital 
of  the  Persian  empire.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
Alexander  after  the.  conquest  of  Darius.  The 
reason  of  this  is  unknown.  Diodorus  says  that 
the  sight  of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Per* 
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sians  had  shamefully  mutilated,  so  irritated 
Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cersepolis,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  by  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  their  capital.  Others  sup¬ 
pose  that  Alexander  set  it  on  fire  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtezans,  when  he 
had  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  and  in  riot  and 
debauchery.  The  ruins  of  Persepolis  still  asto¬ 
nish  the  modern  traveller  by  their  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  Curt.  5,  c.  7. — Diod.  17,  &c. — 
Airian. —  Plut .  in  Alex. — Justin.  14,  c.  14. 

Perses,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
From  him  the  Persians,  who  were  originally 
called  Cephenes,  received  their  name.  Herodot. 

7,  c.  61. - A  king  of  Macedonia.  Vid. 

Perseus. 

Perseus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  As  Acrisius  had  cou- 
fined  his  daughter  in  a  brazen  tower  to  prevent 
her  becoming  a  mother,  because  he  was  to 
perish,  according  to  the  words  of  an  oracle,  by 
the  hands  of  his  daughter's  son,  Perseus  was 
no  sooner  born  [Fid  DanaeJ\  than  he  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  with  his  mother  Danae. 
The  hopes  of  Acrisius  were  frustrated,  the 
slender  boat  which  carried  Danae  and  her  son 
was  driven  by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  island  of  Seriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
where  they  were  found  by  a  fisherman  called 
Dictys,  and  carried  to  Polydectes  the  king  of 
the  place.  They  were  treated  with  great  1m 
manity,  and  Perseus  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  priests  of  Minerva’s  temple.  His 
rising  genius  and  manly  courage,  however, 
soon  displeased  Polydectes,  and  the  monarch, 
who  wished  to  offer  violence  to  Danae,  feared 
the  resentment  of  her  son.  Yet  Polydectes  re¬ 
solved  to  remove  every  obstacle.  He  invited 
all  his  friends  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
and  it  was  requisite  that  all  such  as  came, 
should  present  the  monarch  with  a  beautiful 
horse.  Perseus  was  in  the  number  of  the  in¬ 
vited,  and  the  more  particularly  so  as  Poly¬ 
dectes  knew  that  he  could  not  receive  from  him 
the  present  which  he  expected  from  all  the 
rest.  Nevertheless  Perseus,  who  wished  not  to 
appear  inferior  to  the  others  in  magnificence, 
told  the  king  that  as  he  could  not  give  him  a 
horse,  he  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Medusa, 
the  only  one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject 
to  mortality.  The  offer  was  doubly  agreeable 
to  Polydectes,  as  it  would  remove  Perseus  from 
Seriphos,  and  on  account  of  its  seeming  im¬ 
possibility,  the  attempt  might  perhaps  end  in 
his  ruin.  But  the  innocence  of  Perseus  was 
patronized  by  the  gods.  Pluto  lent  him  his 
helmet,  which  had  the  wonderful  power  of 
making  its  bearer  invisible.  Minerva  gave 
him  her  buckler,  which  was  as  resplendent  as 
glass,  and  be  received  from  Mercury,  wings  and 
the  talaria,  with  a  short  dagger  made  of  dia¬ 
monds,  and  called  herpe.  According  to  some  it 
was  from  Vulcan,  and  not  from  Mercury  that 
he  received  the  herpe,  which  was  in  form  like  a 
scythe.  With  these  arms  Perseus  began  his 
expedition,  and  traversed  the  air,  conducted  by 
the  goddess  Minerva.  He  went  to  the  Graiae, 


the  sisters  of  the  Gorgons,  who,  according  to 
the  poets,  had  wings  like  the  Gorgons,  but  only 
one  eye  and  one  tooth  between  them  all,  of 
which  they  made  use  of,  each  in  her  turn. 
They  were  three  in  number  according  to  Aes¬ 
chylus  and  Apollodorus  :  or  only  two,  according 
o  Ovid  and  Hesiod.  With  Plato’s  helmet, 
which  rendered  him  invisible,  Perseus  was 
enabled  to  steal  their  eye  and  their  tooth  while 
they  were  asleep,  and  he  returned  them  only 
when  they  had  informed  him  where  their  sis¬ 
ters  the  Gorgons  resided.  When  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  every  necessary  information,  Perseus 
flew  to  the  habitation  of  the  Gorgons,  which 
was  situate  beyond  the  western  ocean,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hesiod  and  Apollodorus  ;  or  in  Lybia  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ovid  and  Lucan  ;  or  in  the  deserts 
of  Asiatic  Scythia,  according  to  Aeschylus,  he 
found  these  monsters  asleep,  and  as  he  knew 
that  if  lie  fixed  his  eyes  upon  them,  he  should 
be  instantly  changed  into  a  stone,  he  continu¬ 
ally  looked  on  his  shield,  which  reflected  all 
the  objec's  as  clearly  as  the  best  of  glasses.  He 
approached  them,  and  with  a  courage  which 
the  goddess  Minerva  supported,  he  cut  off  Me¬ 
dusa’s  head  with  one  blow.  The  noise  awoke  j 
the  two  immortal  sisters,  but  Pluto’s  helmet  | 
rendered  Perseus  invisible,  and  the  attempts  of 
the  Gorgons  to  revenge  Medusa’s  death  proved 
fruitless  ;  the  conqueror  made  his  way  through 
the  air,  and  from  the  blood  which  dropped  from 
Medusa’s  head  sprang  all  those  innumerable 
serpents  which  have  ever  since  infested  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Libya.  Chrysaor  also  with  his 
golden  sword,  sprung  from  these  drops  of 
blood,  as  well  as  the  horse  Pegasus,  which  im¬ 
mediately  flew  through  the  air  and  stopped  on 
mount  Helicon,  where  he  became  the  favourite 
of  the  Muses.  Meantime  Perseus  had  conti¬ 
nued  his  journey  across  the  deserts  of  Libya, 
but  the  approach  of  night  obliged  him  to  alight 
in  the  territories  of  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania. 
He  went  to  the  monarch’s  palace,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  kind  reception  by  announcing 
himself  as  the  son  of  Jupiter,  but  in  this  he  w  as 
disappointed.  Atlas  recollected  that  according 
to  an  ancient  oracle,  his  gardens  were  to  be 
robbed  of  their  fruit  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  therefore  he  not  only  refused  Perseus 
the  hospitality  he  demanded,  but  he  even  of¬ 
fered  violence  to  his  person.  Perseus  finding 
himself  inferior  to  his  powerful  enemy,  showed 
him  Medusa’s  head,  and  instantly  Atlas  was 
changed  into  a  large  mountain  which  bore  the 
same  name  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  On  the 
morrow  Perseus  continued  his  flight,  and  as  he 
passed  across  the  deserts  of  Libya,  he  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  coasts  of  ^Ethiopia,  the  naked 
Andromeda,  exposed  to  a  sea  monster.  He 
was  struck  at  the  sight,  and  offered  her  father 
Cepheus  to  deliver  her  from  instant  death  if  he 
obtained  her  in  marriage  as  a  reward  for  his  la¬ 
bours.  Cepheus  consented,  and  immediately 
Perseus  raising  himself  in  the  air,  flew  towards 
the  mouster,  which  was  advancing  to  devour 
Andromeda,  and  he  plunged  his  dagger  in  his 
right  shoulder,  and  destroyed  it.  This  happy 
event  v/as  attended  with  the  greatest  rejoicings. 
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Perseus  raised  three  altars  to  Mercury,  Jupiter, 
and  Pallas,  and  aftei  he  had  offered  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  calf,  a  bullock,  and  a  heifer,  the  nup¬ 
tials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  festivity. 
The  universal  joy,  however,  was  soon  disturbed. 
Phineus,  Andromeda’s  uncle,  entered  the  pa¬ 
lace  woth  a  number  of  armed  men,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  away  the  bride,  whom  he  had 
courted  and  admired  long  before  the  arrival  of 
Perseus.  The  father  and  mother  of  Andromeda 
interfered,  but  in  vain  ;  a  bloody  battle  ensued, 
and  Perseus  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
rage  of  Phineus,  had  not  he  defended  himself 
at  last  with  the  same  arms  w'hich  proved  fatal 
to  Atlas.  He  shewed  the  Gorgon’s  head  to  his 
adversaries,  and  they  were  instantly  turned  to 
stone,  each  in  the  posture  and  attitude  in  which 
he  then  stood.  The  friends  of  Cepheus,  and 
such  as  supported  Perseus  shared  not  the  fate 
of  Phineus,  as  the  hero  had  previously  warned 
them  of  the  power  of  Medusa’s  head,  and  of  the 
services  which  he  received  from  it.  Soon  after 
this  memorable  adventure,  Perseus  retired  to 
Seriplios,  at  the  very  moment  that  his  mother, 
Danae,  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva,  to  avoid 
the  pursuit  of  Polydectes,  w’ho  attempted  to 
offer  her  violence.  Dictys,  who  had  saved  her 
from  the  sea,  and  who,  as  some  say,  was  the 
brother  of  Polydectes,  defended  her  against 
the  attempts  of  her  enemies,  and  therefore  Per¬ 
seus,  sensible  of  his  merit  and  of  his  humanity, 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Seriplios,  after  he 
had  with  Medusa’s  head  turned  into  stones  the 
wicked  Polydectes,  and  the  officers  who  were 
the  associates  of  his  guilt.  He  afterwards  re¬ 
stored  to  Mercury  his  talaria  and  his  wings,  to 
Plutu  his  helmet,  to  Vulcan  his  sword,  and  to 
Minerva  her  shield  ;  but  as  he  was  more  parti¬ 
cularly  indebted  to  the  goddess  of  wisdom  for 
her  assistance  and  protection,  he  placed  the 
Gorgon’s  head  on  her  shield,  or  rather,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  more  received  opinion,  on  her  ajgis. 
After  he  had  finished  these  celebrated  exploits, 
Perseus  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  and  accordingly  he  embarked  for  the 
Peloponnesus  w’ith  his  mother  and  Andromeda. 
When  he  reached  the  Peloponnesian  coasts  he 
was  informed  that  Teutamias,  king  of  Larissa, 
was  then  celebrating  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
his  father.  This  intelligence  drew’  him  to  La¬ 
rissa  to  signalize  himself  in  throwing  the  quoit, 
of  w’hich,  according  to  some,  he  was  the  in¬ 
ventor.  But  here  he  wras  attended  by  an  evil 
fate,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  with 
a  quoit  which  he  had  thrown  in  the  air.  This 
was  no  other  than  his  grandfather  Acrisius, 
who  on  the  first  intelligence  that  his  grandson 
had  reached  the  Peloponnesus,  fled  from  his 
kingdom  of  Argos  to  the  court  of  his  friend  and 
ally  Teutamias,  to  prevent  the  fulfilling  of  the 
oracle  w’hich  had  obliged  him  to  treat  his 
daughter  w'ith  so  much  barbarity.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  with  Pausanias,  that  Acrisius  had  gone  to 
Larissa  to  be  reconciled  to  bis  grandson,  w’hose 
fame  had  been  spread  in  every  city  of  Greece  , 
and  Ovid  maintains  that  the  grandfather  was 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  his  son-in- 
law,  as  through  him  he  had  received  hLs  king- 
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dom,  from  which  he  had  been  forcibly  driven 
by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Prcetus.  This  unfor¬ 
tunate  murder  greatly  depressed  the  spirks  o( 
Perseus;  by  the  death  of  Acrisius  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  the  throne  of  Argos,  but  he  refused  to 
reign  there,  and  to  remove  himself  from  a  place 
which  reminded  him  of  die  parricide  he  had 
unfortunately  committed,  he  exchanged  his 
kingdom  for  that  of  Tirynthus,  and  the  maritime 
coast  of  Argolis,  where  Megapenthes  the  son  of 
Proetus  then  reigned.  When  he  had  finally  set 
tied  iii  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  city, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions, 
and  which  he  callea  Mycence ,  because  the 
pommel  of  his  sword,  called  by  the  Greeks 
rayces,  had  fallen  there.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown,  yet  it  is  universally  agreed  that  he 
received  divine  honours  like  the  rest  of  the  an¬ 
cient  heroes.  He  had  statues  at  Mycenae,  and 
in  the  island  of  Seriphos,  and  the  Athenians 
raised  him  a  temple,  in  which  they  consecrated 
an  altar  in  honour  of  Dictys,  who  had  treated 
Danae  and  her  infant  son  with  so  much  pa¬ 
ternal  tenderness.  The  Egyptians  also  paid 
particular  honour  to  his  memory,  and  asserted 
that  he  often  appeared  among  them  wearing 
shoes  two  cubits  long,  which  was  always  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  sign  of  fertility.  Perseus  had  by 
Andromeda,  Alceus,  Sthenelus,  Nestor,  Elec- 
tryon,  and  Gorgophone,  and  after  death,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  mythologists,  he  became  a  con¬ 
stellation  in  the  heavens.  Herouot.  2,  c.  91. — 
Apollod.  2,  c.  4  &c. — Paus.  2,  c.  16  <3f  18.  1.  3, 
c.  17,  &c. — Apollon .  Arg.  4. — Ovid .  Met.  4,  fab. 

16.  1.  5,  fab.  1,  &c. — Lucan.  9,  v.  668. — Hygin. 
fab.  64. — Hesiod.  Theog.  &  Scut.  Here. —  Find. 
Pyth.  7 .  &  Olymp.  3. — ltal.9. — Propert.  2. — 
Athen.  13. — Homer.  II.  14. — Tzeiz.  in  Lycoph. 

17.  - A  son  of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia.  Apollod. 

1,  c.  9. - A  w'riter  who  published  a  treatise 

on  the  republic  of  Sparta. - A  philosopher, 

disciple  to  Zeno.  Vid.  Persaius. 

Perseus  or  Peuses,  a  son  of  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  distinguished  himself  like  his 
father,  by  his  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and  when 
he  had  made  sufficient  preparations,  he  declared 
war  against  them.  His  operations,  however, 
were  slow  and  injudicious  ;  he  wanted  courage 
and  resolution,  and  though  he  at  first  obtained 
some  advantages  over  the  Roman  armies,  yet 
his  avarice  and  his  timidity  proved  destructive 
to  his  cause.  When  Paulus  was  appointed  to 
the  comman(i  0f  the  Roman  armies  in  Mace- 
do11^  Perseus  shewed  his  inferiority  by  his  im- 
prudent  encampments,  and  when  he  had  at  last 
yielded  t0  the  advice  of  his  officers,  who  recom¬ 
mended  a  general  engagement,  anjl  drawn 
up  his  forces  near  the  walls  of  Pydna,  B.  C. 
168,  he  was  the  first  who  ruined  his  own  cause, 
and  by  flying  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  begun, 
he  left  the  enemy  masters  of  the  field.  From 
Pydna,  Perseus  fled  to  Samotlirace,  but  he  was 
soon  discovered  in  his  obscure  retreat,  and 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  con¬ 
queror,  where  the  meanness  of  his  behaviour 
exposed  him  to  ridicule  and  not  to  meicy.  He 
was  carried  to  Rome,  and  dragged  along  the 
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streets  of  the  ci  y,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror.  His  family  were  also  exposed  to  the 
sight  of  the  Roman  populace,  who  shed  tears 
on  viewing  in  their  streets,  dragged  like  a  slave 
a  monarch  who  had  once  defeated  their  armies, 
and  spread  alarm  all  over  Italy,  by  the  greatness 
of  his  military  preparations,  and  by  his  bold  un¬ 
dertakings.  Perseus  died  in  prison,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  he  was  put  to  a  shameful  death  the 
first  year  of  his  captivity.  He  had  two  sons, 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  one  daughter,  whose 
name  is  not  known.  Alexander  the  younger  of 
these  was  hired  to  a  Roman  carpenter,  and  led 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  obscurity,  till  his 
ingenuity  raised  him  to  notice.  lie  was  af'er- 
wards  made  secretary  to  the  senate.  Liv.  40, 
&c. — Justin .  33,  c.  1,  &c. — Pint,  in  Paulo. — 
Flor.  2,  c.  12. — Propert.  4,  el.  12,  v.  39. 

Persia,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia, 
which  in  its  ancient  state  extended  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  above  2800  miles, 
and  from  Pontus  to  the  shores  of  Arabia  above 
2000  miles.  As  a  province,  Persia  was  but 
small,  and  according  to  the  description  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Media, 
west  by  Susiana,  south  by  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
east  by  Carmania.  The  empire  of  Persia  ,  or 
the  Persian  monarchy,  was  first  founded  by- 
Cyrus  the  Great,  about  559  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  under  the  succeeding  mo- 
narchs  it  became  one  of  the  most  considerable 
and  powerful  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  The  kings 
of  Persia  began  to  reign  in  the  following  order : 
Cyrus,  B.  C.  559  ;  Cambyses  529  ;  and  after 
the  usurpation  of  Smerdis  for  7  months,  Darius 
521  ;  Xerxes  the  Great  485  ;  Artabanus  7 
months,  and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus/  464 ; 
Xerxes  II.  425;  Sogdianus  7  months,  424; 
Darius  H.  or  Nothus  423  ;  Artaxerxes  II.  or 
Mdmnew  404  ;  Artaxerxes  III.  or  Ochus  358  ; 
Arses  or  Arogus  337  ;  and  Darius  III.  or  Co- 
domanus  335  ;  who  was  conquered  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  great  331.  The  destruction  of  the 
Persian  monarchy  by  the  Macedonians  was 
easily  effected,  and  from  that  time  Persia  be¬ 
came  tributary  to  the  Greeks.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Macedonian  empire 
was  divided  among  the  officers  of  the  deceased 
conqueror,  Seleucus  Nicanor  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Persian  provinces,  till  the  revolt  of 
the  Parthians  introduced  new  revolutions  in  the 
east.  /Persia  was  partly  re-conquered  from 
the  Greeks,  and  remained  tributary  to  the  Par¬ 
thians  for  near  500  years',  f  After  this,  the  so¬ 
vereignty  was  again  placed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians,  by  the  revolt  of  Artaxerxes,  a 
common  soldier,  A.  D.  229, 1  who  became  the 
founder  of  the  second  Persian  monarchy,  which 
proved  so  inimical  to  the  power  of  the  Roman 
emperors.^"  In  their  national  character,  the 
Persians  were  warlike,  they  were  early  taught 
to  ride,  and  to  handle  the  bow,  and  by  the 
manly  exercises  of  hunting,  they  were  inured 
to  bear  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  a  military  life3 
Their  national  valour,  however,  soon  degene¬ 
rated,  and  their  wrant  of  employment  at  home 
soon  rendered  them  unfit  for  war.  In  the  reign 
of  Xerxes,  when  the  empire  of  Persia  was  in 


its  most  flourishing  state,  a  small  number  of 
Greeks  were  enabled  repeatedly  to  repel  for 
three  successive  days,  an  almost  innumerable 
army.  This  celebrated  action,  which  happened 
at  Thermopylae,  shews  in  a  strong  light  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Grecian  soldiers  over  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  the  battles  that  before,  and  a  short 
time  after,  were  fought  between  the  two  nations 
at  Marathon,  Salamis,  Plataea,  and  Mycale,  are 
again  an  incontestible  proof  that  these  Asiatics 
had  mere  reliance  upon  their  numbers  and  upon 
the  splendour  and  richness  of  their  arms,  than 
mpon  the  valour  and  the  discipline  of  their 
troops.  Their  custom,  too  prevalent  among 
eastern  nations,  of  introducing  luxury  in  the 
camp,  proved  also  in  some  measure  destructive 
to  their  military  reputation,  and  the  view  which 
the  ancients  give  us  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  of 
bis  cooks,  stage-dancers,  concubines,  musicians, 
and  perfumers,  is  no  very  favourable  sign  of  the 
sagacity  of  a  monarch  who  in  a  moment  could 
call  millions  of  men  to  flock  to  his  standard. 
In  their  religion  the  Persians  were  very  super¬ 
stitious,  they  paid  the  greatest  veneration  to 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  they  of¬ 
fered  sacrifices  to  fire,  but  the  supreme  deity 
was  never  represented  by  statues  among  them. 
They  permitted  polygamy,  and  it  was  no  incest 
among  them  to  marry  a  sister,  or  a  mother.  In 
their  punishments  they  were  extremely  severe, 
even  to  barbarity.  The  monarch  always  ap 
peared  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  dignity  ; 
his  person  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  15,000 
men,  and  he  had  besides,  a  body  of  10,000 
chosen  horsemen,  called  immortal.  He  styled 
himself,  like  the  rest  of  the  eastern  monarchs, 
the  King  of  kings,  as  expressive  of  his  great¬ 
ness  and  his  power.  The  Persians  were  an¬ 
ciently  called  Cephenes,  Achaemenians,  and 
Artaei.  They  received  the  name  of  Persians 
from  Perses,  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Andro¬ 
meda,  who  is  supposed  to  have  settled  among 
them.  Persepolis  was  the  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Curt.  4 ,  &c. — Plut.  in  Artax.  Alev.  &c. — 
Mela,  1,  &c. — Strab.  2,  15. — Xenoph . — Cyrop. 
— Herodot.  1,  c.  125,  &c. — Apollod.  2. — Mar¬ 
cel.  23. 

Persicum  mare,  or  Persicus  Sinus,  a  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  coast  of  Persia  and 
Arabia,  mow  called  the  gulf  of  Balgora. 

Persis,  a  province  of  Persia  bounded 
by  Media,  Carmania,  Susiana,  and  the  Per¬ 
sian  gulf.  It  is  often  taken  for  Persia  itself. 

Aulus  Persius  Flaccus,  a  Latin  poet  of 
Volaterrae.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  family, 
and  he  made  himself  known  by  his  intimacy 
with  the  most  illustrious  Romans  of  the  age. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  na¬ 
tive  town,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  Cornutus  the  celebrated  stoic.  He  also 
received  the  instructions  of  Palemon  the  gram¬ 
marian,  and  Virginius  the  rhetorician.  Na¬ 
turally  of  a  mild  disposition,  his  character  was 
unimpeached,  his  modesty  remarkable,  and  his 
benevolence  universally  admired.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  satirical  humour,  and 
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made  the  faults  of  the  orators  and  poets  of  his 
age  the  subject  of  his  poems.  He  did  not  even 
spare  Nero,  and  the  more  effectually  to  expose 
the  emperor  to  ridicule,  he  introduced  into  his 
satires  some  of  his  verses.  The  torva  mimal - 
laneis  implerunt  cornua,  bornbis,  with  the  three 
following  verses,  are  Nero’s  according  to  some 
But  though  he  was  so  severe  upon  the  vicious 
and  ignorant,  he  did  not  forget  his  friendship 
for  Cornutus,  and  he  showed  his  regard  for  his 
character  and  abilities  by  making  mention  of 
his  name  with  great  propriety  in  his  satires. 
It  was  by  the  advice  of  his  learned  preceptor 
that  he  corrected  one  of  his  poems,  in  which  he 
had  compared  Nero  to  Midas,  and  at  his  re¬ 
presentation,  he  altered  the  words  Auriculas 
asini  Mida  rex  habet,  into  Auriculas  asini  quit 
non  habet 1  Persias  died  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age  A.  D.  62,  and  left  all  his  books,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  his  preceptor,  but  Cornutus 
only  accepted  the  books,  and  returned  the 
money  to  the  sisters  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 
The  satires  of  Persius  are  six  in  number,  blamed 
by  some  for  obscurity  of  style  and  of  language. 
But  though  they  may  appear  almost  un¬ 
intelligible  to  some,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  they  were  read  w  ith  pleasure  and  with 
avidity  by  his  contemporaries,  and  that  the 
only  difficulties  which  now  appear  to  the  mo¬ 
derns,  arise  from  their  not  knowing  the  various 
characters  winch  they  described,  the  vices 
which  they  lashed,  and  the  errors  which  they 
censured.  The  satires  of  Perseus  are  generally 
printed  with  those  of  Juvenal,  the  best  editions 
of  which  will  be  found  to  be  Hennin.  4to.  L. 
Bat.  1605,  and  Hawkey,  12mo.  Dublin.  1746. 
The  best  edition  of  Persius,  separate,  is  that  of 

Meric  Casaubon,  12mo.  Lond.  1647. - A 

man,  whose  quarrel  with  Rupilius,  is  mentioned 
in  a  rediculous  manner  by  Horat.  Sat.  7.  He 
is  called  Hybridn,  as  being  son  of  a  Greek  by  a 
Roman  woman. 

Pertinax,  Publius  Helvius,  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror  after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  was 
descended  of  an  obscure  family,  and  like  his 
father,  who  was  either  a  slave,  or  the  son  of  a 
manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  followed 
the  mean  employment  of  drying  wood  and 
making  charcoal.  His  indigence,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  receiving  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  and  indeed  he  was  for  some  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  teaching  a  number  of  pupils  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  languages  in  Etruria. 
He  left  this  laborious  profession  for  a  military 
life,  and  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity  he  gra¬ 
dually  rose  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust  in  the 
army,  and  was  made  consul  by  M.  Aurelius  for 
his  eminent  services.  He  wras  afterwards  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  government  of  Moesia,  and  at 
last  he  presided  over  the  city  of  Rome  as 
governor.  When  Commodus  was  murdered, 
Pertinax  wras  universally  selected  to  succeed  to 
the  imperial  throne,  and  his  refusal,  and  the 
plea  of  old  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  did 
not  prevent  bis  being  saluted  emperor  and  Au¬ 
gustus.  He  acquiesced  with  reluctance,  but 


his  mildness,  his  economy,  and  the  popularity 
of  his  administration,  convinced  the  senate  and 
the  people,  of  the  prudence  and  the  justice  of 
their  choice.  He  forbad  his  name  to  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  such  places  or  estates  as  were  part 
of  the  imperial  domain,  and  exclaimed  that  they 
belonged  not  to  him  but  to  the  public.  He 
melted  all  the  silver  statues  which  had  been 
raised  no  his  vicious  predecessor,  and  he  ex¬ 
posed  to  public  sale,  all  his  concubines,  his 
horses,  his  arms,  and  all  the  instruments  of 
his  pleasure  and  extravagance.  With  the 
money  raised  from  these  several  goods  he  en¬ 
riched  the  empire,  and  was  enabled  to  abolish 
all  the  taxes  which  Commodus  had  laid  on  the 
rivers,  ports,  and  highways  through  the  empire. 
This  patriotic  administration  gained  him  the  af¬ 
fection  of  the  worthiest  and  most  discerning  of 
his  subjects,  but  the  extravagant  and  luxurious 
raised  their  clamours  against  him,  and  when 
Pertinax  attempted  to  introduce  among  the 
pretorian  guards  that  discipline  which  was  so 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Rome,  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled, 
and  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  totally  alienated. 
Pertinax  was  apprized  of  this  mutiny,  but  he 
refused  to  fly  at  the  hour  of  danger.  He 
scorned  the  advice  of  liis  friends,  who  wished 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  impending  storm, 
and  he  unexpectedly  appeared  before  the  se¬ 
ditious  pretorians,  and  without  fear  or  concern, 
boldly  asked  them  whether  they,  who  were 
bound  to  defend  the  person  of  their  prince  and 
emperor,  were  come  to  betray  him  and  to  shed 
his  blood.  His  undaunted  assurance  and  his 
intrepidity,  would  have  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  soldiers  had  already  begun  to  retire, 
when  one  of  the  most  seditious  advanced  and 
darted  his  javelin  at  the  emperor’s  breast,  ex¬ 
claiming,  the  soldiers  send  you  this.  The  rest  im¬ 
mediately  followed  the  example,  and  Pertinax 
muffling  up  his  head,  and  calling  upon  Jupiter 
to  avenge  his  death,  remained  unmoved  and  was 
instantly  dispatched.  His  head  was  cut  off 
and  carried  upon  the  point  of  a  spear  as  in 
triumph  to  the  camp.  This  happened  on  the 
28th  of  March,  A.  D.  193.  Pertinax  reigned 
only  87  days,  and  his  death  was  the  more 
universally  lamented  as  it  proceeded  from  a 
seditious  tumult,  and  robbed  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  of  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  benevolent  em¬ 
peror.  Dio. —  Herodian. — Capital. 

Perusia,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria  on  the 
Tyber,  built  by  Ocnus.  L.  Antonius  was  be¬ 
sieged  there  by  Augustus,  and  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render.  Strah.  5. — Ltpcaru  1,  v.  41. — Paterc.  2, 
c.  74. 

Pescennius.  Vid.  Niger. - A  man  inti¬ 

mate  with  Cicero. 

PessInus  ( untis ,)  a  town  of  Phrygia,  where 
Atys,  as  some  suppose,  was  buried.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  famous  for  a  temple  and  a  statue  of 
the  goddess  Cybele,  who  was  from  thence 
called  Pessinuntiu.  Strab.  12. — Pans.  7,  c.  17. 

Petalia,  a  town  of  Euboea. 

Petalus,  a  man  killed  by  Perseus  at  the 
court  of  Cepheus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  115. 

Petelia,  a  town.  Vid.  Petilia. 
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Petei.invs  Lacus.  a  lake  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome.  Liv.  6,  c.  20. 

Pet  eon,  a  town  of  Boeotia.  Strab.  9. 

Peteus,  a  son  of  Orneus,  and  grandson  of 
Erechtheus.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  be¬ 
came  father  of  Mnestheus,  who  went  with  the 
Gieeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  represented 
by  some  of  the  ancients  as  a  monster,  half  a  man 
and  half  a  beast.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. —  Puns.  10, 
c.  35. 

Petilia,  a  towu  of  Magna  Graicia,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Lucania,  built,  or  perhaps  only  repaired, 
by  Philoctetes,  who,  after  his  return  from 
the  Trojan  war,  left  his  country  Meliboea,  be¬ 
cause  his  subjects  had  revolted.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  402. — Strab.  6. 

Petilia  lex  was  enacted  by  Petilius  the  tri¬ 
bune,  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  to  know  how 
much  money  had  been  obtained  from  the  con¬ 
quests  over  king  Antiochus. 

Petilii,  two  tribunes  who  accused  Scipio 
Africanus  of  extortion.  He  was  acquitted. 

PetIlius,  a  praetor  who  persuaded  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Rome  to  burn  the  books  which  had  been 
found  in  Numa’s  tomb,  about  four  hundred 
years  after  his  death.  His  advice  was  fol¬ 
lowed.  Plut.  in  Nam. - A  plebeian  decem¬ 
vir,  &c. - A  governor  of  the  capitol,  who  stole 

away  the  treasures  entrusted  to  his  care.  He 
was  accused,  but  though  guilty,  he  was  acquit¬ 
ted  as  beiog  the  friend  of  Augustus.  Hrrat.  1. 
Sat.  4,  v.  94. 

PetosIris,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of 
Egypt.  Juv.  6,  v.  580. 

Petra,  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
Strab.  16. - A  town  of  Sicily,  whose  inhabit¬ 

ants  are  called  Petrini  and  Petrenses.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  1,  c.  39. - Another  of  Macedonia.  Lu¬ 
can. - Another  in  Elis. - Another  near  Co 

rinth. 

Petr® a,  one  of  the  Oceanides. - A  part  of 

Arabia,  which  lias  Syria  at  the  east,  Egypt  on 
the  west,  Palestine  on  the  north,  and  Arabia 
Felix  on  the  south.  This  part  of  Arabia  was 
rocky,  whence  it  has  received  its  name.  It  was 
for  the  most  part  also  covered  with  barren  sands, 
and  was  interspersed  with  some  fruitful  spot* 
Its  capital  was  called  Petra. 

Pet  ret  us,  a  Roman  soldier  who  killed  his 
tribune  during  the  Cimbrian  wars,  because  he 
hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  re¬ 
warded  for  his  valour  with  a  crown  of  grass 

Plin.  22,  c.  6. - A  lieutenant  of  C.  Antonius, 

who  defeated  the  troops  of  Catiline.  He  took 
the  part  of  Pompey  against  Julius  Caesar. 
When  Caesar  had  been  victorious  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  Petreius,  who  had  retired  into 
Africa,  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  fighting 
with  his  friend  king  Juba  in  single  combat.  Ju¬ 
ba  was  killed  first,  and  Petreius  obliged  one  of 
his  slaves  to  run  him  through.  Sallust. — Catil. 
— Appian. — C<es.  1 ,  Civ. - A  centurion  in  Cae¬ 

sar’s  army  in  Gaul,  &.c. 

PetrInum,  a  town  of  Campania.  Horat .  1, 
ep.  5. 

Petronia,  the  wife  of  Vitellius.  Tacit. 
Hist.  2,  c.  64. 

Petronius,  a  governor  of  Egypt  appointed 
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to  succeed  Gallus.  He  behaved  with  great  hu¬ 
manity  to  the  Jews,  and  made  war  against  Cau- 
dace,  queen  of  ./Ethiopia.  Strab,  17 . - A  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Nero,  put  to  death  by  Gaiba. - A 

governor  of  Britain. - -A  tribune  killed  in  Par- 

thia  with  Crassus. - A  man  banished  by  Nero 

to  the  Cyclades,  when  Piso’s  conspiracy  was 
discovered.  Tacit.  An.  15. - Maximus,  a  Ho¬ 
man  emperor.  Fid.  Maximus. - Arbiter,  a 

favourite  of  the  emperor  Nero,  and  one  of  the 
ministers  and  associ  ates  of  all  his  pleasures  and 
his  debauchery.  Jle  was  naturally  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  effeminate,  and  he  passed  his 
whole  nights  in  revels,  and  the  days  in  sleep. 
He  indulged  himself  in  all  the  delights  and 
gaieties  of  life ;  but  though  he  was  the  most 
voluptuous  of  the  age,  yet  he  moderated  his 
pleasures,  and  wished  to  appear  curious  and  re¬ 
fined  in  luxury  and  extravagance.  Whatever 
he  did  seemed  to  be  performed  with  an  air  of 
unconcern  and  negligence ;  he  was  affable  in 
his  behaviour,  and  his  witticisms  and  satirical 
remarks  appeared  artless  and  natural.  He  was 
appointed  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and  after¬ 
wards  he  was  honoured  with  the  consulship,  in 
both  of  which  honourable  employments  he  be¬ 
haved  with  all  the  dignity  which  became  one  of 
the  successors  of  a  Brutus  or  a  Scipio.  With 
his  office  he  laid  down  his  artificial  gravity,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  the 
emperor  became  more  attached  to  him,  and 
seemed  fonder  of  his  company,  but  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  imperial  favours.  Tigellinus, 
likewise  one  of  Nero’s  favourites,  jealous  of  his 
fame,  accused  him  of  conspiring  against  the 
emperor’s  life.  The  accusation  was  credited, 
and  Petrouius  immediately  resolved  to  with¬ 
draw  himself  from  Nero’s  punishments  by  a  vo¬ 
luntary  death.  This  was  performed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  altogether  unprecedented,  A.  D.  66..  Pe¬ 
tronius  ordered  his  veins  to  be  opened,  but 
without  the  eagerness  to  terminate  his  agonies, 
he  had  them  closed  at  intervals.  Some  time 
after  they  were  opened,  and  as  if  he  wished  to 
die  in  the  same  careless  and  unconcerned  man¬ 
ner  as  he  had  lived,  he  passed  his  time  in  dis¬ 
coursing  with  his  friends  upon  trifles,  and  list¬ 
ened  with  the  greatest  avidity  to  love  verses, 
amusing  stories,  or  laughable  epigrams.  Some¬ 
times  he  manumitted  his  slaves,  or  punished 
them  with  stripes.  In  this  ludicrous  manner 
did  he  spend  his  last  moments  till  nature  was 
exhausted  ;  and  before  he  expired,  he  wrote  an 
epistle  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  had  de¬ 
scribed  with  a  masterly  hand  his  nocturnal  ex¬ 
travagances,  and  the  daily  impurities  of  his  ac¬ 
tions.  'I  bis  letter  wras  carefully  sealed,  and 
after  he  bad  conveyed  it  privately  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  Petronius  broke  bis  signet,  that  it  might 
not  after  his  death  become  a  snare  to  the  inno¬ 
cent.  Petronius  distinguished  himself  by  his 
writings  as  well  as  by  his  luxury  and  voluptu¬ 
ousness.  He  is  the  author  of  many  elegant  but 
obscene  compositions  still  extant,  among  which 
is  a  poem  on  the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Cse- 
sar,  superior  in  some  respects  to  the  Pharsalia 
of  Lucan.  There  is  also  the  feast  of  Trimal- 
cion,  in  which  he  paints  with  too  much  licen¬ 
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tiousness  the  pleasures  and  the  debaucheries  of 
a  corrupted  court  and  of  an  extravagant  mo¬ 
narch — reflections  on  the  instability  of  human 
life — a  poem  on  the  vanity  of  dreams— another 
on  the  education  of  the  Roman  youth — two  trea¬ 
tises,  &c.  The  best  editions  of  Petronius  are 
those  of  Burman,  4to.  Utr.  1709,  and  Reinesius, 
8vo.  1731. 

Pettius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the 
poet  addressed  his  11th  episode. 

Peuce,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  Hie  inhabitants  are  called  Peucas, 
and  Peuci.  Strab.  7.— Lucan.  3,  v.  202. 

Peucestas,  a  Macedonian  set  over  Egypt 
by  Alexander.  He  received  Persia  at  the  ge¬ 
neral  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the 
king’s  death.  He  behaved  with  great  cow¬ 
ardice  after  he  had  joined  himself  to  Eumenes. 
C.  Nep.  in  Eum. — Pint. —Curt.  4,  c.  8.— — An 
island  which  was  visited  by  the  Argonauts  at 
their  return  from  the  conquest  of  the  golden 
fleece. 

PeucEtia,  a  part  of  Italy  near  Campania, 
called  also  Mesapia  and  Calabria.  It  received 
its  name  from  Peucetus  the  son  of  Lycaon  of 
Arcadia.  Strab .  6.—Plin.  3,  c.  11  .—Odd.  Met. 
14,  v.  513. 

Peucini,  a  nation  of  Germany,  called  also 
Bastemae.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  46. 

Peucolaus,  an  officer  who  conspired  with 

Dymnus  against  Alexander’s  life.  Curt.  6. - 1 

Another,  set  over  Sogdiana.  Id.  7. 

Pexodorus,  a  governor  of  Caria,  who  offered 
to  give  his  daughter  in  mariiage  to  Aridaeus  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Philip.  Ptut. 

Ph/ea,  a  celebrated  sow  which  infested  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cromyon.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Iheseus  as  he  was  travelling  from  Troezene 
to  Athens  to  make  himself  known  to  his  father. 
Some  supposed  that  the  boar  of  Calydon  sprang 
from  this  sow.  Phaea,  according  to  some 
authors,  was  no  other  than  a  woman  who  pros¬ 
tituted  herself  to  strangers,  whom  she  mur¬ 
dered,  and  afterwards  plundered.  Plut.  in  Thes. 
— Strab.  8. 

Ph/eacia,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  anciently  called  Scheria, 
and  afterwards  Corcyra.  The  inhabitants, 
called  Phveaces,  were  a  luxurious  and  dissolute 
people,  from  which  reason  a  glutton  was  gene¬ 
rally  stigmatized  by  the  epithet  of  Pfutax. 
When  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Phaeacia,  Alcinous  was  then  king  of  the 
island,  whose  gardens  have  been  greatly  cele¬ 
brated.  Herat.  1,  ep.  15,  v.  24. — Ovid.  Met. 
13,  v.  719. — Strab.  6  &  7. 

Phaax,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Plite- 

acia.  Vid.  Pliasacia. - A  man  who  sailed 

with  Iheseus  to  Crete. - An  Athenian  who 

opposed  Alcibiades  in  his  administration. 

PhaedImus,  one  of  Niobe’s  children.  Apollod. 
3,  c.  5. - A  Macedonian  general,  who  be¬ 
trayed  Eumenus  to  Antigonus. - A  cele¬ 

brated  courier  of  Greece. 

Phjedon,  an  Athenian  put  to  death  by  the 

30  tyrants. - A  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  had 

been  seized  by  pirates  in  his  younger  days,  and 
the  philosopher,  who  seemed  to  discover  some- 
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thing  uncommon  and  promising  in  bis  counte¬ 
nance,  bought  his  liberty  for  a  sum  of  money, 
and  ever  after  esteemed  him.  Phrndon  after 
tiie  death  of  Socrates  returned  to  Elis,  his 
native  country,  where  he  founded  a  sect  of  phi¬ 
losophers  called  Elean.  The  name  of  Phaedon 
is  affixed  to  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  Diog. 

An  archon  at  Athens,  when  the  Athenians  were 
directed  by  the  oracle  to  remove  the  bones  of 
'1  lieseus  to  Attica.  Pint,  in  Thes. 

Ph  bura,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae, 
who  married  1  heseus,  by  whom  she  became 
mother  of  Acamas  and  Demoplioon.  They  had 
already  lived  for  some  time  in  conjugal  felicity, 
when  Venus,  who  hated  all  the  descendants  of 
Apollo,  because  that  god  had  discovered  her 
amours  with  Mars,  inspired  Phaedra  with  an 
unconquerable  passion  for  Hippolytus,  the  son 
of  Theseus,  by  the  amazcfn  Hippolyte.  I  bis 
shameful  passion  Plia'dra  long  attempted  to 
stifle,  but  in  vain,  and  therefore,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Theseus,  she  addressed  Hippolytus 
with  all  the  impatience  of  a  desponding  lover. 
Hippolytus  rejected  her  with  horror  and  disdain ; 
but  Phaedra,  incensed  on  account  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  she  had  met,  resolved  to  punish  his  cold¬ 
ness  and  refusal.  At  the  return  of  Theseus  she 
accused  Hippolytus  of  attempts  upon  her  vir¬ 
tue.  The  credulous  father  listened  to  the  ac¬ 
cusation,  and  without  hearing  the  defence  of 
Hippolytus,  he  banished  him  from  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  implored  Neptune,  who  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  grant  three  of  his  requests,  to  pnnish 
him  in  some  exemplary  manner.  As  Hippo¬ 
lytus  fled  from  Athens,  his  horses  were  suddenly 
terrified  by  a  huge  sea  monster,  which  Nep¬ 
tune  had  sent  on  the  shore.  He  was  dragged 
through  precipices  and  over  rocks,  and  he  was 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  horses,  and 
crushed  under  the  wheels  of  his  chariot. 
When  the  tragical  end  of  Hippolytus  was 
known  at  Athens,  Phaedra  confessed  her  crime, 
and  hung  herself  in  despair,  unable  to  sur¬ 
vive  one  whose  death  her  wickedness  and  guilt 
had  occasioned.  The  death  of  Hippolytus,  and 
the  infamous  passion  of  Phaedra,  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  of 
Sencea.  Phaedra  was  buried  at  Troezene,  where 
her  tomb  was  still  seen  in  the  age  of  the  geo¬ 
grapher  Pausanias,  near  the  temple  of  V  enus, 
which  she  had  built  to  render  the  goddess 
favouiable  to  her  incestuous  passion.  There 
was  near  her  tomb  a  myrtle,  whose  leaves  were 
all  full  of  small  holes,  and  it  was  reported,  that 
Phaedra  had  done  this  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the 
vehemence  of  her  passion  had  rendered  her 
melancholy  and  almost  desperate.  She  was 
represented  in  a  painting  in  Apollo’s  temple  at 
Delphi,  as  suspended  in  the  air,  while  her 
sister  Ariadne  stood  near  to  her,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  her.  Pint,  in  Hies. — Paus .  1,  c.  22. 
1.  2,  c.  32. —  Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  47  &  243.— 
Eurip.  et  Senec.  in  Hippol. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  44.5. 
— Ovid.  Heroid.  4. 

Ph^uria,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Pnus.  8,  c.  o5. 

Ph*drus,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1. - An  Epicurean  philoso¬ 
pher, - A  Thracian,  who  became  one  of  the 
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freed-men  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He  trans¬ 
lated  into  Iambic  verses  the  fables  of  iEsop,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  They  are 
divided  into  five  books,  valuable  for  their  pre¬ 
cision,  purity,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  Ihey 
remained  loug  buried  in  oblivion,  till  they  were 
discovered  in  the  library  of  St.  Remi,  at  Rheims, 
and  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  a  Frenchman, 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Plnedrus  was 
for  some  time  persecuted  by  ftejanus,  because 
this  corrupt  minister  believed  that  he  was 
satirized  and  abused  in  the  encomiums  which 
the  poet  every  where  pays  to  virtue.  I  he  best 
editions  of  Pliaadrus  are  those  of  Burman,  4to. 
Leyd.  1727;  Hoogstraten,  4to.  Amst.  1701; 
and  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1754. 

PhaidYma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  first 
discovered  that  Smerdis,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Persia  at  the  death  of  Cambyses, 
was  an  impostor.  Herodt  t.  3,  c.  69. 

Ph^monOe,  a  priestess  of  Apollo. 

PhaenarEte,  the  mother  of  the  philosopher 
Socrates.  She  was  a  midwife  by  profession. 

Ph^nias,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  disciple 
of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  an  history  of  tyrants. 

Ph^nna,  one  of  the  Graces  worshipped  at 
Sparta.  Pans.  9,  c.  35. 

Ph.entsis,  a  famous  prophetess  in  the  age  of 
Antiochus.  Puns.  10,  c.  15« 

Ph^sana,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

Phjestum,  a  town  of  Crete. - -Another  of 

Macedonia. 

PhaEtoh,  a  son  of  the  Sun,  or  Phoebus  and 
Clvmene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  son 
of  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  according  to  Hesiod 
and  Pausanias,  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Apollodorus.  He  is,  however, 
more  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  son 
of  Phoebus  and  Clymene.  Phaeton  was  na¬ 
turally  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  a  handsome 
figure.  Venus  became  enamoured  of  him,  and 
entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  one  of  her 
temples.  This  distinguishing  favour  of  the 
goddess,  rendered  him  vain  and  aspiring,  and 
when  Epaplius,  the  son  of  Io,  had  told  him,  to 
check  liis  pride,  that  lie  was  not  the  son  of 
Phcebus,  Phaeton  resolved  to  know  his  true 
origin,  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother  he 
visited  the  palace  of  the  sun.  He  begged 
Phoebus,  that  if  he  really  were  his  father,  he 
would  give  him  incontestible  proofs  of  his  pa¬ 
ternal  tenderness,  and  convince  the  wmrld  of 
his  legitimacy.  Phoebus  swore  by  the  Styx, 
that  he  would  grant  him  whatever  he  required, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  oath  uttered,  than  Phae¬ 
ton  demanded  him  to  drive  his  chariot  for  one 
day.  Phoebus  represented  the  impropriety  of 
such  a  request,  and  the  dangers  to  which  it 
would  expose  him;  but  in  vain,  and  as  the 
oath  was  inviolable,  and  Phaeton  unmoved,  the 
father  instructed  his  son  how  he  was  to  pro* 
ceed  in  his  way  through  the  regions  of  the  air. 
His  explicit  directions  were  forgotten,  or  little 
attended  to,  and  no  sooner  had  Phaeton  re¬ 
ceived  the  reins  from  his  father,  than  lie  be¬ 
trayed  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  guiding 
the  chariot.  The  flying  horses  became  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  confusion  of  their  driver,  and  iro- 
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mediately  departed  from  the  usual  track. 
Phaeton  repented  too  late  of  his  rashness,  and 
already  heaven  and  earth  were  threatened  with 
an  universal  conflagration,  when  Jupiter,  who 
had  perceived  the  disorder  of  the  horses  of 
the  sun,  struck  the  rider  with  one  of  his  thun¬ 
derbolts,  and  hurled  him  headlong  from  heaven 
iuto  tire  river  Po.  His  body  consumed  with  the 
tire,  was  found  by  the  nymphs  of  the  place, 
and  honoured  with  a  decent  burial.  His 
sisters  mourned  his  unhappy  end,  and  were 
changed  into  poplars  by  Jupiter.  [  Vid .  Phae - 
tontiades.l  According  to  the  poets,  while  Phae¬ 
ton  was  unskilfully  driving  the  chariot  of  his 
father,  the  blood  of  the  .Ethiopians  was  dried 
up  and  their  skin  became  black,  a  colour  which 
is  still  preserved  among  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  terri¬ 
tories  of  Libya  were  also  parched  up,  according 
to  the  same  tradition,  on  account  of  their  too 
great  vicinity  to  the  sun,  and  ever  since  Africa, 
unable  to  recover  her  original  verdure  and  fruit¬ 
fulness,  has  exhibited  a  sandy  country,  and  uu- 
cultivated  waste.  According  to  those  who 
explain  this  poetical  fable.  Phaeton  was  a  Li¬ 
gurian  prince,  who  studied  astronomy,  and  in 
whose  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po  was 
visited  with  uncommon  heats.  The  horses  of 
the  Sun  are  called  Phaetontis  equi,  either  because 
they  were  guided  by  Phaeton,  or  from  the 
Greek  wrord  (tpaHhov)  which  expresses  the 
splendour  and  lustre  of  that  luminary.  I’irg. 
&n.  5,  v.  lOo. — Hesiod.  Theog . — Ovid.  Met.  1, 
fab.  17.  1.  2,  fab.  1,  6cc. — Apollon.  4,  Arg. — 
Horat.  5,  od.  11. — Senec.  in  Medea. — Apollod. 
— Hygin.  fab.  156. 

PhaEtontiAdes,  or  Phaetontideb,  the 
sisters  of  Phaeton,  who  were  changed  into 
poplars  by  Jupiter.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  346.  Vid. 
Heliades. 

Phaetusa,  one  of  the  Heliades  changed 
into  poplars,  after  the  death  of  their  brother 
Phaeton.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  346. 

Ph£:us,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Phagesia,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,  ob¬ 
served  during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia. 

It  received  its  name  from  the  good  eating  and 
living  that  then  universally  prevailed,  <f>aytiv. 

Phal^e,  wooden  towers  at  Rome  erected  in 
the  circus.  Juv.  6,  v.  589. 

Phal^cus,  a  general  of  Pliocis  against  the 
Boeotians,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cheronma. 
Diorl.  16. 

Ph algesia,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c. 
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I  Ph  a  laris,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
made  use  of  the  most  excruciating  tortures  to 
punish  his  subjects  on  the  smallest  suspicion. 
Perillus  made  him  a  brazen  bull,  and  when  he 
had  presented  it  to  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  ordered 
the  inventor  to  be  seized,  and  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  to  be  made  on  his  body.  These  cruelties 
did  not  long  remain  unrevenged,  the  people  oi 
Agrigentum  revolted  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  he  had  tortured  Perillus,  and  many  of 
his  subjects,  after  him,  B.  C.  552.  The  brazen 
bull  of  Phalaris  was  found  at  Carthage,  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  Scipio,  and  it  was  de¬ 
livered  again  to  the  inhabitants  of  Agrigentum 
by  the  Romans.  There  are  now  some  letters 
extant  written  by  a  certain  Abaris  to  Phalaris 
with  their  respective  answers,  but  they  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  spurious.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  the  learned  Boyle,  Oxon. 

1L18'  Ci°‘  in  Verr'  4’  a(l  Altic‘  7>  eP-  12- * 
qffic.  2. —Ovid,  de  art.  am.  1,  v.  663.— Juv.  8,  v. 

SL  Plbi.  34,  c.  8. — Diod. - A  Trojan  killed 

by  Tumus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  762. 

Phanas,  a  famous  Messenian,  &c.  who 
died  B.  C.  682. 

Pu a  laru  s,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  falling  into 
the  Cephisus.  Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

Phalcidon,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Polycen . 

4. 

Phai.eas,  a  philosopher  and  legislator.  Sac. 
Arist. 

PhalEreus  Demetrius. 


03. 

Phalanthus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  founded 
Tarentum  iu  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Par- 
theni*.  His  father’s  name  was  Aracus.  As 
he  went  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast,  and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin,  and 
from  that  reason,  there  was  a  dolphin  placed 
near  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  [Vid.  Parfeheniae.]  He  received  di¬ 
vine  honours  after  death.  Justin.  3,  c.  4. — 

Pans.  10,  c.  10. — Horat.  2,  od.  6. - A  town 

and  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia. 
Paus.  8,  c.  35. 
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- - -  Vid.  Demetrius. 

^  Pha  i. Eris,  a  Corinthian  who  led  a  colony  to 
Lpidamnus  from  Corcyra. 

PhalEron,  or  Phalerum,  an  ancient  har¬ 
bour  of  Athens,  about  25  stadia  from  the  city, 
which  for  its  situation  was  not  very  fit  for  the 
reception  of  many  ships. - A  place  of  Thes¬ 

saly. 

Phalerus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Orpheus. 
Pha li a s,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Heliconis. 
PhallIca,  festivals  observed  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  in  honour  of  Osiris.  They  receive  their 
name  from  <paWog  simulachrum  ligneum  membrt 
virilis.  ITie  institution  originated  in  this  :  after 
the  murder  of  Osiris,  Isis  was  unable  to  re¬ 
cover  among  the  other  limbs  the  privities  of 
her  husband,  and  therefore,  as  she  paid  par¬ 
ticular  honour  to  every  part  of  his  body,  she 
distinguished  that  which  was  lost  with  more 
honour,  and  paid  it  more  attention.  Its  re¬ 
presentation  called  phallus  was  made  with  wood, 
and  carried  during  the  sacred  festivals  which 
were  instituted  iu  honour  of  Osiris.  The  peo¬ 
ple  held  it  in  the  greatest  veneration,  it  wa» 
looked  upon  as  the  emblem  of  fecundity,  and 
the  mention  of  it  among  the  ancients,  never 
conveyed  any  impure  thought  or  lascivious  re¬ 
flection.  The  festivals  of  the  phallus  were 
imitated  by  the  Greeks,  and  introduced  in  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  phallus  part  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Dionysia  of  the  god  of  wine.  Those  that 
carried  the  phallus  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
were  called  phallaphori.  They  generally  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  Greeks,  besmeared  with  the 
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dregs  of  wine,  covered  with  skins  of  lambs,  and  ( 
wearing  on  their  heads  a  crown  of  ivy.  Lucian, 
de  Dea.  Syr. —  Plut.  de  Isid.  8e  Osir. 

Phallophores.  Vid.  Phallicules. 

Phallus,  one  of  the  four  principal  gods  of 
impurity ;  the  other  three  were  Priapus,  Bac¬ 
chus,  and  Mercury. 

Phaloe,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  the  river 
Lysis,  who  had  been  promised  to  him  who 
would  deliver  her  from  a  monster.  A  young 
man  called  Elatheus  offered  himself  to  kill  it, 
and  succeded,  but  he  died  before  his  marriage. 
Phaloe  shed  so  many  tears  that  the  gods, 
moved  with  her  grief,  changed  her  into  a 
fountain,  whose  waters  flowed  with  those  in 
the  river  of  her  father. 

Phalysius,  a  citizen  of  Naupactum,  who 
recovered  his  sight  by  reading  a  letter  sent 
him  by  /Esculapius.  Paus.  10,  cap.  ult. 

Phan^us,  a  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Chios  famous  for  its  wines.  It  was  called 
after  a  king  of  the  same  name,  who  reigned 
there.  '  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  98. 

Ph  ANAR/EA,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Phanes,  a  man  of  Halicarnassus,  who  fled 
from  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  to  the  court  of 
Cambyses  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  advised 
when  he  invaded  Egypt,  to  pass  through 
Arabia.  Herodot.  3,  c.  4. 

PhanOcles,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Greece,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  that  unnatural  sin,  of  which 
Socrates  is  accused  by  some.  He  supported 
that  Orpheus  had  been  the  first  who  disgraced 
himself  by  that  filthy  indulgence.  Some  of  his 
fragments  are  remaining. 

PhanodEmus,  an  historian  who  wrote  on 
the  antiquities  of  Attica. 

Phalora,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 

Phanogoria,  a  town  situated  on  the  Cim¬ 
merian  Bosphorus. 

Phanas,  a  celebrated  Messenian,  died  682 
years  B.  C. 

Phan  eta,  a  town  of  Epirus.  T.  L.  32,  c. 
28. 

Phaneus,  an  aucient  king  of  Cliio,  who  gave 
his  name  to  a  promontory  of  that  island,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  wines.  T.  L.  36,  c.  43. — 
Georg.  2,  v.  98.  — A  name  under  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Chio  worshipped  the  sun. 

Phantasia,  a  daughter  of  Nicarchus  of 
Memphis  in  Egypt.  Some  have  supposed  that 
she  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Irojan  war,  and 
another  on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca, 
from  which  compositions  Homer  copied  the 
greatest  part  of  hi3  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  when 
he  visited  Memphis,  where  they  were  depo¬ 
sited. 

Phanus,  a  son  of  Bacchus,  who  was  among 
the  Argonauts. 

Phaon,  a  boatman  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos. 
He  receceived  a  small  box  of  ointment  from 
Yrenus,  who  had  presented  herself  to  him  in 
the  form  of  an  old  woman,  to  be  carried  over 
into  Asia,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rubbed  him¬ 
self  with  what  the  box  contained,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  men  of  his  age. 
Many  were  captivated  with  the  charms  of 
Phaon,  and  among  others,  Sappho,  the  cele- 
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brated  poetess.  Phaon  gave  himself  up  to  the 
pleasures  of  Sappho’s  company,  but  however, 
he  so  m  couceived  a  disdaiu  for  her,  and  Sap¬ 
pho,  mortified  at  his  coldness,  threw  herself 
into  the  sea.  Some  say  that  Phaon,  was  be¬ 
loved  by  the  goddess  of  beauty,  who  con¬ 
cealed  him  for  some  time  among  lettuces. 
^Elian  says,  that  Phaon  was  killed  by  a  man 
whose  bed  he  was  defiling.  Milan.  V.  H.  12 
— Ovid.  Heroid.  21. — Palaphat.  de  in  c.  49. — 
Athen.  1. —  Lucian  in  Sim.  fy  Polistr. 

Phantasia,  one  of  the  three  Longi  children 
of  sleep,  metamorphosed  themselves  into  land, 
into  rocks,  into  a  river,  and  almost  every  thing 
which  was  inanimate. 

Phara,  a  town  of  Africa,  burnt  by  Scipio’s 
soldiers. 

PiiaracIdes,  a  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  who  assisted  .Dionysius  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  against  the  Carthaginians.  Polyan.  2. 

Pharangium,  a  fortress  of  Armenian  Per¬ 
sia. 

Phar*,  or  Pherje,  a  town  of  Crete. — — 
Another  in  Messenia.  Pans.  4,  c.  30. 

Pharasmanes,  a  king  of  Iberia,  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  33. 

Pharax,  a  Lacedaemonian  officer,  who 
attempted  to  make  himself  absolute  in  Sicily. 

- A  Thessalian,  whose  son,  called  Cyanip- 

pus,  married  a  beautiful  woman  called  Leu- 
cone,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs. 
Parth. 

Pharcadon,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 

Phare.  Vid.  Pharos. 

Pharia,  a  surname  of  Ceres. 

Pharmacus.  Vid.  Purification. 

PharmecUsa,  an  island  of  the  ^Egean  sea 
where  Julius  Caesar  was  seized  by  some  pi¬ 
rates. 

Pharnabazus,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name,  B.  C.  409.  He 
assisted  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  gained  their  esteem  by  his  friendly 
behaviour  and  support.  His  behaviour,  now- 
ever,  to  Alcibiades  was  of  the  most  perfidious 
nature,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  betray  to  his 
mortal  enemies  the  man  he  had  long  honoured 

with  his  friendship.  C.  Nep.  in  Ale. — Plut. - • 

An  officer  under  Eumenes. - A  king  of 

Iberia. 

Piiarnacia,  a  town  of  Pontus.  Plin.  6,  c. 

4. - Mother  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Pontus. 

Suidas. 

Pharnaces,  a  son  of  Mitluidates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  favoured  the  Romans  against  his 
father.  He  revolted  against  Mithridates,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  according 
to  some  accounts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  interested  himself  for 
neither  of  the  contending  parties,  upon  which 
Caesar  turned  his  arms  against  him,  and  con¬ 
quered  him.  It  was  to  express  the  celerity  of 
his  operations  in  conquering  Pharnaces,  that  the 
conqueror  made  use  of  these  words,  I  eni,  vidi, 
vici.  Fior.  3. — Suet,  in  Can.  37. —  Paterc.  2,  c. 

;>5. - A  king  of  Pontus,  who  made  war  with 

Kumenes,  B.  C.  181. - A  king  of  Cappa¬ 
docia. - A  librarian  of  Atticus.  Cic.  ad.  Act. 


Ph  arnapates,  a  general  of  Orodes,  king  of  } 
Parthia,  killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Romans. 

Pharn aspes,  the  father  of  Cassandra,  the 
mother  of  Cambyses. 

Pharnax,  a  god  worshipped  in  the  Pontus. 
Urey  believe  it  is  the  same  as  the  god  Lunus, 
who  presided  over  the  courts  of  the  moon. 

Ph  arnus,  a  king  of  Media,  conquered  by 
Ninus  king  of  Assyria. 

Pharos,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  about  seven  furlongs  distant  from  the 
continent.  It  was  joined  to  the  Egyptian  shore, 
with  a  causeway  by  Dexiphanes,  B.  C.  284, 
and  upon  it  was  built  a  celebrated  tower,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Philadelphus,  by 
Sostratus,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes.  This  tower, 
which  was  called  the  tower  of  Pharos,  and 
which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world,  was  built  with  white  marble.  On 
the  top,  fires  were  constantly  kept  to  direct 
sailors  in  the  bay,  which  was  dangerous  and 
difficult  of  access.  The  building  of  this  tower 
cost  the  Egyptian  monarch  800  talents,  which 
are  equivalent  to  above  165,000/.  English,  if 
Attic,  or  if  Alexandrian,  double  that  sum. 
There  was  this  inscription  upon  it,  King  Ptolemy 
to  the  gods  the  saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors, 
but  Sostratus  the  architect,  wishing  to  claim  all 
the  glory,  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the 
stones,  and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with 
mortar,  and  wrote  the  above  mentioned  inscrip¬ 
tion.  When  the  mortar  had  decayed  by  time, 
Ptolemy’s  name  disappeared,  and  the  following 
inscription  then  became  visible:  Sostratus  the 
Ctddian,  son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  gods  the  saviours, 
for  the  benefit  of  sailors.  Strab.  17. — Mela,  2, 
c-7‘ — Ptin.  15,  c.  It. — Horn.  od.  4. — Lucan. 

6,  9,  &  10.— F/acc.  2. — Stat.  3,  Sylv. - A 

watch  tower  near  Caprese. - An  island  on  the 

coast  of  Illyiicum. - The  emperor  Claudius 

ordered  a  tower  to  be  built  at  the  entrance  of 
the  port  of  Ostia,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors,  and 
it  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Pharos,  as  every 
ether  edifice  which  was  raised  to  direct  the 
course  of  sailors,  either  with  lights,  or  by 
signals.  Juv.  11,  v.  76.— Suet. 

Pharsalia,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  is  a  large  plain  famous  for  a 
battle  which  was  fought  there,  between  Julius 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  former  ob¬ 
tained  the  victory.  In  that  battle,  which  was 
fought  ca  the  12th  of  May,  B.  C.  48,  Ccesar 
lost  about  200  men,  or,  according  to  others, 
1200.  Pompey’s  loss  was  15,000,  or  25,000, 
according  to  others,  and  24,000  of  his  army 
were  made  prisoners  of  war  by  the  conqueror. 
Lucan.  1,  Sic. — Plut.  in  Pomp,  if  Cces. — Appian. 
Liv.-  Ccesar.  Civ. — Sueton.  in  Cces. — Dio.  Cass. 

1  hat  poem  of  Lucan  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Ccesar  and  Pompey, 
bears  the  name  of  Pharsalia.  Vid.  Lucauus. 
Pharte,  a  daughter  ofDanaus. 

Pharus,  a  Rutulian  killed  by  JEneas.  Vir &. 
jK.ii.  10,  v.  S22. 

Pharusii,  or  Phaurusii,  a  people  of  Africa, 
beyond  Mauritania.  Mela,  1 ,  c.  4. 

Phasias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Medea,  as 
being  barn  near  the  Phasis.  Ovid.  Met.  7. 
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Pharybus,  a  river  of  Maoedonia  falling  into 
the  Aegean  sea.  It  is  called  by  some  Baphyrua. 
Pharycadon,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 

Peneus. 

Pharyge,  a  town  of  Locris. 

PiiasEi.is,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  which  was 
long  the  residence  of  pirates.  Strab.  14. — Lu¬ 
can.  8,  c.  25 1 . — Cic*.agra.  2,  c.  19. 

Phasiana,  a  country  of  Asia,  near  the  river 
Phasis.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Egyptian  ori¬ 
gin. 

Phasiane,  a  goddess  worshipped  in  the 
Pontus,  they  suppose  it  is  the  same  as  Cybele. 

Phasis,  a  son  of  Phoebus  and  Ocyroe. - A 

river  of  Colchis  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Ar¬ 
menia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  who  entered  it,  after  a  long  and 
perilous  voyage ;  from  which  reason  all  dan¬ 
gerous  voyages  have  been  proverbially  intimated 
by  the  words  of  sailing  to  the  Phasis.  There  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis  a  great  number  of 
large  birds,  of  which,  according  to  some  of  the 
ancients,  the  Argonauts  brought  some  to  Greece, 
and  which  were  called  on  that  account  pheasants. 
The  Phasis  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  Asia.  Martial.  13,  ep.  62. 
—Strab.  11.— Mela,  1,  c.  19.— Apollod.  1,  &c. 
— Paus.  4,  c.  44. — Orpheus. 

Phassus,  a  son  of  Lycaon. 

Phauda,  a  town  of  Pontus. 

PhavorInus,  a  writer,  the  best  edition  of 
whose  Greek  Lexicon  is  that  in  fol.  Venet. 
1712. 

Puayllus,  a  tyrant  of  Ambracia,  brother 
to  Ouomarchus  of  Phocis,  &c.  [  l  id.  Phocis .] 

Paus.  10,  c.  2. 

Phea,  or  Phei  a  ,  a  town  of  Elis. 

Ph^eacia,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea  called 
at  first  Scheria  and  afterwards  Corcyrus.  The 
Phaeacians,  its  inhabitants,  were  naturally  dull, 
effeminate,  and  so  affectatious,  that  the  an¬ 
cients  gave  them  the  name  of  parasites. 

Pheax,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of 

Pheacia. - An  Athenian  who  went  to  Crete 

with  Theseus. 

Phecadum,  an  inland  town  of  Macedonia. 
Lin.  31,  c.  41. 

Phecasia,  one  of  the  Sporades,  islands  of 
the  AEgean  sea.  P/in.  4,  c.  12. 

Phecasii,  divinities  particularly  honoured  at 
Athens. 

Phegeus,  or  Piilegeus,  a  companion  of 
Aeneas,  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v. 

765. - Another  likewise  killed  by  Turnus. 

Id.  12,  v.  371,  &c. - A  priest  of  Bacchus, 

the  father  of  Alphesibcea,  who  purified  Alc- 
mason  of  his  mother’s  murder,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  the  children  of  Alcmaeon  by  Cal- 
lirhoe,  because  he  had  ordered  Alcmaeon  to  be 
killed  when  he  attempted  to  recover  a  collar, 
which  he  had  given  to  his  daughter.  [ Vid . 
Alcmaon.]  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  412. 

Phegoneus,  a  surname  gixen  to  Jupiter, 
because  he  had  at  Dodona  (a  Phegos )  who 
presided  at  the  oracles,  and  in  which  place 
they  believe  this  god  resides. 

Phellia,  a  river  of  Laconia.  Paus  $,  c.  20 
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Phf.lloe,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Pans.  7, 

c.  26.  ’ 

Phellus,  a  place  of  Attica. - A  town  of 

Elis,  near  Olympia. 

Phemius,  a  man  introduced  by  Homer  as  a 
musician  among  Penelope’s  suitors.  Some  say 
that  he  taught  Homer,  for  which  the  grateful 

poet  immortalized  his  name.  Homer.  Od. - 

A  man,  who,  according  to  some,  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war. 

Phemonoe,  a  priestess  of  Apollo,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  invented  heroic  verses.  Pans. 
10,  c.  6. 

PhenEum,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  whose  in¬ 
habitants,  called  Pheneatae,  worship  Mercury. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. 

Pheneus,  a  town  with  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  in  Arcadia,  whose  waters  are  unwhole¬ 
some  in  the  night,  and  wholesome  in  the  day  ¬ 
time.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  165. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 

332. - A  son  of  Melas,  killed  by  Tydeus. 

Apollod. 

Pher«,  a  town  of  Thessaly  where  the  tyrant 
Alexander  reigned,  whence  he  was  called 
Pheraeus.  Strab.  8. — Cic.  2,  de  Offic. — Ovid. 

in  lb.  321 . — Val.  Max.  9,  c.  13. - A  town  of 

Attica. - Another  of  Messenia  in  Pelo¬ 

ponnesus. 

Pherjeus,  a  surname  of  Jason,  as  being  a 
native  of  Pheree. 

Pheraules,  a  Persian  whom  Cyrus  raised 
from  poverty  to  affluence.  He  afterwards  gave 
up  all  his  possessions  to  enjoy  tranquillity  and 
retirement.  Xeiurj)h.  Cyr. 

PherEclus,  one  of  the  Greeks  during  the 

Trojan  war.  Ovid.  He)'.  15. - -A  pilot  of  the 

ship  of  Theseus,  when  he  went  to  Crete.  Pint. 
i)i  Thes. 

PherEcrates,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  in 
the  age  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  written  21  comedies,  of  which 
only  a  few  verses  remain.  He  introduced 
living  characters  on  the  stage,  but  never  abused 
the  liberty  which  he  had  taken  either  by  satire 
or  defamation.  He  invented  a  sort  of  verse, 
which  from  him  has  been  called  Pherecratian. 
It  consisted  of  the  three  last  feet  of  an  hexa¬ 
meter  verse,  of  which  the  first  was  almost  a 
spondee,  as  for  instance,  the  third  verse  of 
Horace’s  1,  od.  5.  Grato  Pyrrha  sub  antro. 
- Another  descended  from  Deucalion.  Cic. 

rjy 

J  US, 

Pherecydes,  a  philosopher  of  Syros,  dis- 
^ciple  to  Pittacus,  one  of  the  first  who  delivered 
his  thoughts  in  prose.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  periods  of  the  moon,  and  foretold  eclipses 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  first  supported 
by  him,  as  also  that  of  the  metempsychosis. 
Pythagoras  was  one  of  his  disciples,  remarkable 
for  his  esteem  and  his  attachment  to  his  learned 
master.  When  Pherecydes  lay  dangerously  ill 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  Pythagoras  hastened  to 
give  him  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and 
when  all  his  efforts  had  proved  ineffectual  he 
buried  him,  and  after  he  had  paid  him  the  last 
office*,  he  retired  to  Italy.  Some  however 
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suppose,  that  Pherecydes  threw  himself  down 
from  a  precipice  as  he  was  going  to  Delphi,  or 
according  to  others,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
lousy  disease,  B.  C.  515,  in  the  85th  year  of 

his  age.  Diog. — Lactant. - An  historian  of 

Leros,  surnamed  the  Athenian.  He  wrote  an 
history  of  Attica,  now  lost,  in  the  age  of  Darius 
Hystaspes. - A  tragic  poet. 

Pherendates,  a  Persian  set  over  Egypt  by 
Artaxerxes. 

Pheres,  a  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro,  who 
built  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  where  he  reigned.  He 
married  Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Admetus. 

Apollod. - A  son  of  Medea,  stoned  to  death  by 

the  Corinthians  on  account  of  the  poisonous 
clothes  which  he  had  given  to  Glauce,  Creon  s 
daughter.  [Fid.  Medea. J  Paus.  2,  c.  3. 

A  friend  of  AEneas  killed  by  Halesus.  Virg. 
JEn.  10,  v.  413. 

Pheretias,  a  patronymic  of  Admetus,  son 
of  Pheres.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  291. 

PheretIma,  the  wife  of  Battus,  king  of 
Cyrene,  and  the  mother  of  Arcesilaus.  After 
her  son’s  death,  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by 
means  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  Arcesilaus,  she  caused  all  his 
assassins  to  be  crucified  round  the  walls  of 
Cyrene,  and  she  cut  off  the  breasts  of  their 
wives,  and  hung  them  up  near  the  bodies  of 
then-  husbands.  It  is  said  that  she  was  de¬ 
voured  alive  by  worms,  a  punishment  which, 
according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  was  inflicted 
by  Providence  for  her  unparalleled  cruelties. 
Polycen.  8- — Herodot.  4,  c.  204,  &c. 

Pherinum,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 

Pheron,  a  king  of  Egypt,  wrho  succeeded 
Sesostris.  He  was  blind,  and  he  recovered  his 
sight  by  washing  his  eyes,  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a  woman 
who  had  never  had  any  unlawful  connexions. 
He  tried  his  wife  first,  but  she  appeared  to  have 
been  faithless  to  his  bed,  and  she  "was  burnt  with 
all  those  whose  urine  could  not  restore  sight  to 
the  king.  He  married  the  woman  whose  urine 
proved  beneficial.  Herodot.  2,  c.  111. 

Piiiaee,  one  of  Diana’s  nymphs.  Ovid.  Met. 
3. — A  celebrated  courtezan.  J uv.  10,  v.  238. 

Phialia,  or  Phigalia,  a  towm  of  Arcadia. 
Pans.  1,  c.  3. 

Phialus,  a  king  of  Arcadia.  Id.ib. 

Phtcores,  a  people  near  the  Palus  Mieotis. 
Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

Phidias,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.  C.  432.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Minerva  at  the  request  of  Pericles,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  made  with 
ivory  and  gold,  and  measured  39  feet  in  height. 
His  presumption  raised  him  many  enemies,  and 
he  was  accused  of  having  carved  his  own  image, 
and  that  of  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  the  statue 
of  the  goddess,  for  wdiicli  he  was  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  clamorous  populace.  He  retired 
to  Elis,  where  he  determined  to  revenge  the  ill- 
treatment  he  had  received  from  his  countrymen, 
by  making  a  statue  which  should  eclipse  the 
fame  of  that  of  Minerva.  He  was  successful  in 
the  attempt,  and  the  statue  he  made  of  J  upiter 
Olympius  wras  always  reckoned  the  best  of  all 
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his  pieces,  and  has  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  people  of  Elis  were  so  sen¬ 
sible  of  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  he  had  done 
to  their  city,  that  they  appointed  his  descendants 
to  the  honourable  office  of  keeping  clean  that 
magnificent  statue,  and  of  preserving  it  from 
injury.  Pans.  9,  c.  4. — Cic.  de  Orat. — Strab.  8. — 
Quintil.  12. — Plut.  in  Per. 

Phidile,  a  woman.  Vid.  Phidyle. 

Phidippides,  a  celebrated  courier,  who  ran 
from  Athens  to  Lacedaemon,  about  1 52  English 
miles,  in  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  assistance  against  the  Persians.  The 
Athenians  raised  a  temple  to  his  memory. 
Herodot.  6,  c.  105. — C.  Nep.  in  Milt. 

Phiditia,  a  public  entertainment  at  Sparta, 
where  much  frugality  was  observed,  as  the  word 
( Qetdina  from  <psido/xai  parco ,)  denotes.  Per¬ 
sons  of  all  ages  were  admitted ;  the  younger  fre¬ 
quented  it  as  a  school  of  temperance  and  so¬ 
briety,  where  they  were  trained  to  good  man¬ 
ners  and  useful  knowledge,  by  the  example  and 
the  discourse  of  the  elders. 

Phidon,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  at  Argos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  in¬ 
vented  scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silver  at 
iEgina.  He  died  B.  C.  854.  Arist. — Herodot. 
6,  c.  12 7. An  ancient  legislator  of  Co¬ 
rinth. 

Phidyle,  a  female  servant  of  Horace,  to 
whom  he  addressed  3,  od.  23. 

Phigalei,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
Messenia.  They  were  naturally  fond  of  drinking, 
and  negligent  of  domestic  affairs.  Pans.  8, 
c.  39. 

Phil  a,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antipater,  who 
married  Craterus.  She  afterwards  married 
Demetrius,  and  when  her  husband  had  lost 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  she  poisoned  herself. 
Pint. 

Philadelphia,  a  town  of  Lydia. - Ano¬ 

ther  in  Cilicia. 

Philadelphia,  a  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who 

followed  the  interest  of  M.  Antony _ The 

surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  king  of  Egypt 
by  Antiphrasis,  because  he  destroyed  all  his 
brothers.  Vid.  Ptolemaeus,  2d. 

Phil*,  a  town  of  Egypt  in  Thebais. - A 

small  island  of  Egypt  in  the  Nile. - One  of 

the  Sporades. 

Phil/eni,  two  brothers  of  Carthage.  When 
a  contest  arose  between  the  Cyreneans  and  Car¬ 
thaginians,  about  the  extent  of  their  territories,  it 
was  mutually  agreed,  that  at  a  stated  hour,  two 
men  should  depart  from  each  city,  and  tha  when¬ 
ever  they  met,  there  they  should  fix  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  their  country.  The  Philaeni  accordingly 
departed  from  Carthage,  and  met  the  Cyreneans 
when  they  had  advanced  far  into  their  territories. 
This  produced  a  quarrel,  and  the  Cyreneans  sup¬ 
ported,  that  the  Philaeni  had  left  Carthage  before 
the  appointment,  and  that  therefore  they  must  re¬ 
tire,  or  be  buried  in  the  sand.  The  Philaeni 
refused,  upon  which  they  were  overpowered  by 
the  Cyreneans,  and  accordingly  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  Carthaginians,  to  commemorate  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  the  Philaeni,  who  lacri- 
ficed  their  lives,  that  the  extent  of  theii  coun- 
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try  might  not  be  diminished,  raised  two  altars 
on  the  place  where  their  bodies  had  been  bu¬ 
ried,  which  they  called  Philtznorum  am.  Diese 
altars  were  the  boundaries  of  the  Carthaginian 
dominions,  which  on  the  other  side  extended  as 
far  as  the  columns  of  Hercules,  which  is  about 
2000  miles,  or  according  to  the  accurate  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  modems,  only  1 120  geogra¬ 
phical  miles.  Sallust,  de  bell.  Jug. 

Phil*us,  a  son  of  Ajax  by  Lysidethe  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Coronus,  one  of  the  Lapithae.  Miltiades, 

as  some  suppose,  was  descended  from  him. - 

A  son  of  Augeas,  who  upbraided  his  father  for 
not  granting  what  Hercules  justly  claimed  for 
cleaning  his  stables.  [Vid.  Augeas.']  He  was 
placed  upon  his  father’s  throne  by  Hercules. 
Apollod. 

Philalethes,  that  is  to  say,  the  friend  of 
truth,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Jupiter. 

Philammon,  a  celebrated  musician,  son  of 

-A  polio  and  Chione. - -A  man  who  murdered 

Arsinoe,  and  who  was  slain  by  her  female  at¬ 
tendants. 

Philarchus,  a  hero  who  gave  assistance 
to  the  Phocians  when  the  Persians  invaded 
Greece. 

Philemon,  a  comic  poet  of  Greece,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Menander.  He  obtained  some 
poetical  prizes  over  Menander,  not  so  much 
by  the  merit  of  his  composition  as  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  his  friends.  Plautus  imitated  some 
of  his  comedies.  He  lived  to  his  97" th  year, 
and  died,  as  it  is  reported,  of  laughing  on  seeing 

an  ass  eat  figs,  B.  C.  2r4. - -His  son  who  bore 

the  same  name,  wrote  54  comedies,  of  which 
some  few  fragments  remain,  which  do  not  seem 
to  entitle  him  to  great  rank  among  the  Greek 
comic  writers.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  12. — Quintil. 

10. —  Plut.  de  ira  coh. — Strab.  14. - A  poor 

man  of  Phrygia.  [  Vid.  Baucis.] - An  illegi¬ 

timate  son  of  Priam. 

PhilEne,  a  town  of  Attica  between  Athens 
andTanagra.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  102. 

PhilEris,  an  immodest  woman  whom  Philo- 
crates  the  poet  lampooned. 

PiiilEros,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Plin. 

Philesius,  a  leader  of  the  10,000  Greeks 
after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 

Philet*rus,  an  eunuch  made  governor  of 
Pergamus  by  Lysimachus.  He  quarrelled  with 
Lysimachus,  and  made  himself  master  of  Per¬ 
gamus,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
kingdom  called  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
B.  C»  283.  He  reigned  there  for  20  years,  and 
at  his  death  he  appointed  his  nephew  Eumenes 
as  his  successor.  Strab.  13. — Paus.  1,  c. 

8. - A  Cretan  general  who  revolted  from 

Seleucus,  and  was  conquered,  &c.  Polyan.  4. 

PiiilEtas,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Philip,  and  of  bis  son 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  made  preceptor 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  elegies  and 
epigrams  which  he  wrote  have  been  greatly 
commended  by  the  ancients.  He  was  so  small 
and  slender,  according  to  the  improbable  ac¬ 
counts  of  A21ian,  that  he  always  carried  pieces 
of  Lad  in  his  pockets  to  prevent  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  JElian.  V.  H. 


P  H 


P  II 


8.  c.  14. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  el.  5. - Au  his¬ 

torian. 

Philetius,  a  faithful  steward  of  Ulysses. 

Phi lidas,  a  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  fa¬ 
voured  the  conspiracy  formed  to  expel  the 
Spartans  from  Thebes.  He  received  the  con¬ 
spirators  in  his  own  house. 

Philides,  a  dealer  in  horses  in  the  age  of 
Tin  mistocles,  &c.  Pint,  in  Them. 

Piiilinna,  a  courtezan,  mother  of  Aridaeus, 
by  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander. 

PhilInus,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  who 
fought  with  Annibal  against  the  Romans.  He 
wrote  a  partial  history  of  the  Punic  wars.  C. 
Nep.  in  Annib. — Potyb. 

Philippei  or  Philippi,  certain  pieces  of 
money  coined  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  with  his  image.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1. 
v.  284. 

Philippi,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  anciently 
called  Datos,  and  situate  at  the  east  of  the 
Strymon  on  a  rising  ground,  which  abounds 
with  springs  and  water.  It  was  called  Philippi, 
after  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  fortified 
it  against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  of 
Thrace,  and  became  celebrated  for  two  battles 
which  were  fought  there  in  October,  B.  C.  42, 
at  the  interval  of  about  20  days,  between  Au 
gustus  and  Antony,  and  the  republican  forces 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  which  the  former  od- 
tained  the  victory.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  824. — 
F:or.  4,  c.  7. —  Pateic.  2,  c.  7,  6lc. — Appian.  2, 
civ.  bell. — Plut.  in  Anton. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  490. 

Philippis,  an  Amazon  killed  by  Hercules. 

PhjllipIdes,  a  comic  poet  in  Alexander’s 
age.  A  courier  called  also  Pliidippides. 

Philippolis,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the 
Hebrus,  built  by  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander. 

Philippus,  1st  son  of  Argeus,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  reigned 
38  years  B.  C.  40. — The  second  of  that  name 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  He  was  sent  to  Thebes  as  an  hostage  by 
his  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war  under 
Epaminondas,  and  studied  with  the  greatest  care 
the  manners  and  the  pursuits  of  the  Greeks. 
He  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  and  at  the  death 
of  his  brother  Perdiccas,  he  ascended  the  throne 
as  guardian  and  protector  of  the  youthful  years 
of  his  nephew.  His  ambition,  however,  soon 
discovered  itself,  and  he  made  himself  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  valour  of  a  prudent  general,  and 
the  policy  of  an  experienced  statesman,  seemed 
requisite  to  ensure  his  power.  The  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations,  ridiculing  the  youth  and  inexperi¬ 
ence  of  the  new  king  of  Macedonia,  appeared  in 
arms,  but  Philip  soon  convinced  them  of  their 
error.  Unable  to  meet  them  as  yet  in  the  field 
of  battle,  he  suspended  their  fury  by  presents, 
and  soon  turned  his  arms  against  Amphipolis,  a 
colony  tributary  to  the  Athenians.  Amphipolis 
was  conquered,  and  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  and  Philip  meditated  no  less  than 
die  destruction  of  a  republic  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  itself  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  had  even  claimed  submission  from  the 
princes  of  Macedonia.  Bis  designs,  however, 
were  as  yet  immature,  and  before  he  could  make 
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Athens  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thracians 
and  the  Illyrians  demanded  his  attention.  Ho 
made  himself  master  of  a  Thracian  colony,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and  from 
which  he  received  the  greatest  advantages  on 
account  of  the  golden  mines  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  In  the  midst  of  his  political  prosperity, 
Philip  did  not  neglect  the  honour  of  his  family. 
He  married  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  and  when  some  time 
after  he  became  father  of  Alexander,  the  mo¬ 
narch,  conscious  of  the  inestimable  advantages 
which  arise  from  the  lessons,  the  example,  anc 
the  conversation,  of  a  learned  and  virtuous  pre¬ 
ceptor,  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
philosopher  Aristotle,  and  begged  him  to  retire 
from  his  usual  pursuits,  and  to  dedicate  hit* 
whole  time  to  the  instruction  of  the  young 
prince.  Every  thing  seemed  now  to  conspire 
to  his  aggrandizement,  and  historians  have  ob¬ 
served  that  Philip  received  in  one  day  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  three  things  which  could  grat  fy  the 
most  unbounded  ambition,  and  flatter  the  hopes 
of  the  most  aspiring  monarch :  the  birth  of  a 
son,  an  honourable  crown  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  a  victory  over  the  barbarians  of  illyricum. 
But  all  these  increased  rather  than  satiated  his 
ambition ;  he  declared  his  inimical  sentiments 
against  the  power  of  Athens  and  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  all  Greece,  by  laying  siege  to  Olynthus, 
a  place,  which  on  account  of  its  situation  and 
consequence,  would  prove  most  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  Athenians,  and  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  intrigues  and  military  operations 
of  every  Macedonian  prince.  I  he  Athenians, 
roused  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  sent 
14  vessels  and  20U0  men  to  the  assistance  of 
Oiynthus,  but  the  money  of  Philip  prevailed 
over  all  their  efforts.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
citizens  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthus  surrendered  to 
the  enemy,  and  was  instantly  reduced  to  ruins. 
His  successes  were  as  great  in  every  part  of 
Greece ;  he  was  declared  head  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  sacred  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
If  he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  it  was  only  to 
add  fresh  laurels  to  his  crown,  by  victories  over 
his  enemies  in  Illyricum  and  Thessaly.  By 
assuming  the  mask  of  a  moderator  and  peace¬ 
maker,  he  gained  confidence,  and  in  attempting 
to  protect  the  Peloponnesians  against  the  en¬ 
croaching  power  of  Sparta,  he  rendered  Ins 
cause  popular,  and  by  ridiculing  the  insults  that 
were  offered  to  his  person  as  he  passed  through 
Corinth,  he  displayed  to  the  world  his  modera¬ 
tion,  and  philosophic  virtues.  In  his  attempts 
to  make  himself  master  of  Euboea,  Philip  was 
unsuccessful,  and  Phocion,  who  despised  his 
gold  as  well  as  his  meanness,  obliged  him  to 
evacuate  an  island  whose  inhabitants  were  as 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  money,  as  they  were 
unmoved  at  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  bold 
efforts  of  a  vigilant  enemy.  From  Euboea  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Scythians,  but  the 
advantages  he  obtained  over  this  indigent  nation, 
were  inconsiderable,  and  he  again  made  Greece 
an  object  of  plunder  and  rapine.  He  advanced 


far  in  Boeotia,  aud  a  general  engagement  was 
fought  at  Chaeronea.  The  light  was  long  and 
bloouy,  but  Philip  obtained  the  victory.  His 
behaviour  after  the  battle  reflects  great  disgrace 
on  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch.  In  the 
hour  of  festivity,  and  during  the  entertainment 
which  he  had  given  to  celebrate  the  trophies  he 
had  won,  Philip  sallied  from  his  camp,  and  with 
the  inhumanity  of  a  brute,  he  insulted  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  exulted  over  the  calamities  of 
the  prisoners  of  war.  His  insolence,  however, 
was  checked  when  Demades,  one  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  captives,  reminded  him  of  his  meanness, 
by  exclaiming  :  Why  do  you,  0  king,  act  the  part 
of  a  Thersites,  when  you  can  represent  with  so  much 
dignity,  the  elevated  character  of  an  Agamemnon  ! 
The  reproof  was  felt,  Demades  received  his  li¬ 
berty,  and  Philip  learned  how  to  gain  popula¬ 
rity  even  among  his  fallen  enemies,  by  relieving 
their  wants  and  easing  their  distresses.  At  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  the  independence  of  Greece 
was  extinguished,  and  Philip,  unable  to  find 
new  eriemies  in  Europe,  formed  new  enter- 
prizes,  and  meditated  new  conquests.  He  was 
nominated  general  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  called  upon  as  well  as  from 
inclination  as  duty,  to  revenge  those  injuries 
which  Greece  had  suffered  from  the  invasions 
of  Darius,  and  of  Xerxes.  But  he  was  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  his  warlike  preparations  ;  he  was 
stabbed  by  Pausanias  as  he  entered  the  theatre 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter 
Cleopatra.  This  murder  has  given  rise  to  many 
reflections  upon  the  causes  which  produced  it, 
and  many  who  consider  the  recent  repudiation 
of  Olympias,  and  the  resentment  of  Alexander, 
are  apt  to  investigate  the  causes  of  his  death 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  IRe  ridiculous  ho¬ 
nours  which  Olympias  paid  to  her  husband’s 
murderer  strengthened  the  suspicion,  yet  Alex¬ 
ander  declared  that  he  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Persia  to  revenge  his  father’s  death  upon  the 
Persian  satraps  and  princes,  by  whose  imme¬ 
diate  intrigues  the  assassination  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  The  character  of  Philip  is  that  of  a 
sagacious,  artful,  prudent,  and  intriguing  mo¬ 
narch  ;  he  was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  elo¬ 
quent  and  dissimulating  at  home,  and  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  wonderful  art  of  changing  his  con¬ 
duct  according  to  the  disposition  and  caprice  of 
mankind,  without  ever  altering  his  purpose,  or 
losing  sight  of  his  ambitious  aims.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  much  perseverance,  and  in  the  execution 
of  his  plans  he  was  always  vigorous.  The  hand 
of  an  assassin  prevented  him  from  achieving  the 
boldest  and  the  most  extensive  of  his  under¬ 
takings,  and  he  might  have  acquired  as  many 
laurels,  and  conquered  as  many  nations  as  his 
.ton  Alexander  did  in  the  succeeding  reign,  and 
file  kingdom  of  Persia  might  have  been  added 
jo  the  Macedonian  empire,  perhaps  with  greater 
moderation,  with  more  glory,  and  with  more 
lasting  advantages.  The  private  character  of 
Philip  lies  open  to  censure,  and  raises  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  admirer  of  his  virtues  is  disgusted  to 
find  him  among  the  most  abandoned  prostitutes, 
»nd  disgracing  himself  by  the  most  unnatural 
liesircs  and  lascivious  indulgences  which  can 
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make  even  the  most  debauched,  and  the  most 
profligate  to  blush.  He  was  murdered  in  tho 
43th  year  of  hid  age,  and  the  24th  of  his  reign, 
about  336  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Hi* 
reign  is  become  uncommonly  interesting,  an4 
his  administration  a  matter  of  instruction.  Hs 
is  the  first  monarch  whose  life  and  actions  an 
described  with  peculiar  accuracy  and  historic^ 
faithfulness.  Philip  was  the  father  of  Alex, 
ander  the  Great,  and  of  Cleopatra,  by  Olym¬ 
pias  ;  he  had  also  by  Audaca,  an  Illyrian,  Cyniv 
who  married  Amyntas  the  son  of  Perdiccas, 
Philip’s  elder  brother ;  by  Nicasipolis,  a 
Thessalian,  Nicaea,  who  married  Cassander  ;  by 
Phihnna,  a  Lanssaean  dancer,  Aridams,  who 
reigned  some  time  after  Alexander’s  death  ;  by 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalus,  Caranus,  and 
Europa,  who  were  both  murdered  by  Olympias  ; 
and  Ptolemy,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  by  Ar- 
sinoe,  who  in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy 
was  married  to  Lagus.  Demosth.  in  Phil. 
Olynth. — Justin.  7,  &c. — Diod.  16. — Pint,  in 
Alex.  Dem.  #  Apoph. — Isocrat.  ad  Phil. — Curt.  1, 

&c. — AEschines. — Pans.  Buotic.  &c. - The  last 

king  of  Macedonia  of  that  name,  was  son  of  De¬ 
metrius.  His  infancy  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  protected  by  Antigonus,  one  of  his  friends, 
who  ascended  the  throne  and  reigned  for  12 
years,  with  the  title  of  independent  monarch. 
When  Antigonus  died,  Fhilip  recovered  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  throne,  though  only  15  years  of  age,  and 
he  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  boldness 
and  his  ambitious  views.  His  cruelty,  however, 
to  Aratus,  soon  displayed  his  character  in  its 
true  light,  and  to  the  gratification  of  every  vice, 
and  every  extravagant  propensity,  he  had  the 
meanness  to  sacrifice  this  faithful  and  virtuous 
Athenian.  Not  satisfied  with  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  Philip  aspired  to  become  the  friend 
of  Annibal,  and  wished  to  share  with  him  the 
spoils,  which  the  distresses  and  continual  loss 
of  the  Romans  seemed  soon  to  promise.  But 
his  expectations  were  frustrated,  the  Romans 
discovered  his  intrigues,  and  though  weakened 
by  the  valour  and  artifice  of  the  Carthaginian, 
yet  they  were  soon  enabled  to  meet  him  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  consul  Lmvinus  entered 
without  delay  his  territories  of  Macedonia,  and 
after  he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  him  near 
Apollonia,  and  reduced  his  fleet  to  ashes,  he 
compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  This  peaceful 
disposition  was  not  permanent,  and  when  the 
Romans  discovered  that  he  had  assisted  their 
immortal  enemy  Annibal,  with  men  and  money, 
they  appointed  T.  Q.  Flaminius  to  punish  his 
perfidy,  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty.  Tl« 
Roman  consul,  with  his  usual  expedition,  in¬ 
vaded  Macedonia,  and  in  a  general  engagement, 
which  was  fought  near  Cynocephale,  the  hostile 
army  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  monarch 
saved  his  life  with  difficulty  by  flying  from  tho 
field  of  battle.  Destitute  of  resources,  without 
friends  either  at  home  or  abroad,  Philip  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
and  to  demand  peace  by  his  ambassadors.  It 
was  granted  with  difficulty,  the  terms  were  hu¬ 
miliating,  but  the  poverty  of  Philip  obliged  lain 
to  accept  the  conditions,  however  disaavan- 


tageous  and  degrading  to  his  dignity.  In  the 
midst  of  these  public  calamities,  the  peace  of 
his  family  was  disturbed,  and  Perses,  the  eldest 
of  his  sons  by  a  concubine,  raised  seditions 
against  his  brother  Demetrius,  whose  conde¬ 
scension  and  humanity  had  gained  popularity 
among  the  Macedonians,  and  who,  from  his 
residence  at  Rome,  as  an  hostage,  had  gained 
the  good  graces  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  mo¬ 
desty  and  innocence  of  his  manners,  had  obtain¬ 
ed  forgiveness  from  that  venerable  body  for  the 
hostilities  of  his  father.  Philip  listened  with 
too  much  avidity  to  the  false  accusation  of 
Perses,  and  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that  De¬ 
metrius  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  he  no 
longer  hesitated  to  punish  with  death  so  un¬ 
worthy  and  so  ungrateful  a  son.  No  sooner 
was  Demetrius  sacrificed  to  credulity,  than 
Philip  became  convinced  of  his  cruelty  and 
rashness,  and  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  Perses, 
he  attempted  to  make  Antigonus,  another  son, 
his  successor  on  the  Macedonian  throne.  But 
he  was  prevented  from  executing  his  purpose 
by  death,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  reign,  179 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  assassin  of 
Demetrius  succeeded  his  father,  and  with  the 
/same  ambition,  with  the  same  rashness  and  op¬ 
pression,  renewed  the  war  against  the  Romans, 
till  his  empire  was  destroyed,  and  Macedonia 
became  a  Roman  province.  Philip  has  been 
compared  with  his  great  ancestor  of  the  same 
name,  but  though  they  possessed  the  same 
virtues,  the  same  ambition,  and  were  tainted 
■with  the  same  vices ;  yet  the  father  of  Alex¬ 
ander  was  more  sagacious  and  more  intriguing, 
and  the  son  of  Demetrius  was  more  suspicious, 
more  cruel,  and  more  implacable,  and  according 
to  the  pretended  prophecy  of  one  of  the  sibyls, 
Macedonia  was  indebted  to  one  Philip  for  her 
rise  and  consequence  among  nations,  and  under 
another  Philip,  she  lamented  the  loss  of  her 
power,  her  empire,  and  her  dignity.  Polyb.  16, 
&c. — Justin.  29,  &c. — Pint,  in  Flam. — Paus.  7, 

c.  8. — Liv.  31,  &c. - M.  Julius,  a  Roman 

emperor  of  an  obscure  family  in  Arabia,  from 
whence  he  was  sumamed  Arabian.  From  the 
lowest  rank  in  the  army,  he  gradually  rose  to 
the  highest  offices,  and  when  he  was  made  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  pretorian  guards,  he  assassinated 
Gordian  to  make  himself  emperor.  To  establish 
himself  more  certainly  on  the  imperial  throne, 
he  left  Mesopotamia  a  prey  to  the  continual  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  Persians,  and  hurried  to  Rome, 
where  his  election  was  universally  approved  by 
the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  Philip  ren¬ 
dered  his  cause  popular  by  his  liberality  and 
profusion,  and  it  added  much  to  his  splendour 
and  dignity,  that  the  Romans,  during  Ins  reign, 
commemorated  the  foundation  of  their  city,  a  so¬ 
lemnity  which  was  observed  but  once  every 
hundred  years,  and  which  was  celebrated  with 
more  pomp  and  more  magnificence  than  under 
the  preceding  reigns.  The  people  were  enter¬ 
tained  with  games  and  spectacles,  the  theatre 
of  Pompey  was  successively  crowded  during 
three  days  and  three  nights,  and  2000  gladia¬ 
tors  bled  in  the  circus  at  once,  for  the  amuse- 
rneut  and  pleasure  of  a  gazing  populace.  His 
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usurpation,  however,  was  short.  Philip  was 
defeated  by  Decius,  who  had  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  emperor  in  Pannonia,  and  he  was  assassi¬ 
nated  by  his  own  soldiers  near  Verona,  in  the 
45tli  year  of  his  age,  and  the  5th  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  249.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
and  who  had  shared  with  him  the  imperial  dig¬ 
nity,  was  also  massacred  in  the  arms  of  his  mo¬ 
ther.  Young  Philip  was  then  in  the  12th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented  in  him 
the  loss  of  rising  talents,  of  natural  humanity, 
and  endearing  virtues.  Aurel.  Victor. — Zozim 
- A  native  of  Acarnania,  physician  to  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  When  the  monarch  had  been 
suddenly  taken  ill,  after  bathing  in  the  Cydnus, 
Philip  undertook  to  remove  the  complaint,  when 
the  rest  of  the  physicians  believed  that  all  me¬ 
dical  assistance  would  be  ineffectual.  But  as 
he  was  preparing  his  medicine,  Alexander  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in  which  he  was 
advised  to  beware  of  his  physician  Philip,  as 
he  had  conspired  against  his  life.  The  monarch 
was  alarmed,  and  when  Philip  presented  him 
the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Parmenio’s  letter  to 
peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the  potion.  The 
serenity  and  composure  of  Philip’s  countenance, 
as  he  read  the  letter,  removed  every  suspicion 
from  Alexander’s  breast,  and  he  pursued  the 
directions  of  his  physician,  and  iu  a  few  days 
recovered.  Plut.  in  Alex. — Curt.  3. — Arrian.  2. 

- A  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  murdeied 

by  order  of  Olympias. - A  governor  of  Sparta. 

- A  son  of  Cassander. - A  man  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  the  son  of  Perses,  that  he  might 
lay  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  He 

was  called  Pseudophilippus. - A  general  of 

Cassander,  in  Aitolia. - A  Phrygian,  made 

governor  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus,  & c.  — — ■  ■ 
A  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  in  the  reign  of  Au¬ 
gustus. - A  brother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

called  also  Aridseus.  fid.  Aridaeus. - A 

freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great.  He  found  his 
master’s  body  deserted  on  the  sea  shore,  in 
Egypt,  and  he  gave  it  a  decent  burial  with  the 
assistance  of  an  old  Roman  soldier,  who  had 

fought  under  Pompey. - lhe  father-in-law  of 

the  emperor  Augustus.- - A  Lacedaemonian 

who  wished  to  make  himself  absolute  in  1  hebes. 

- An  officer,  made  master  of  Partliia,  after 

the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. - A  king 

of  part  of  Syria,  son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus. 
- A  son  of  Antipater,  in  the  army  of  Alex¬ 
ander. - A  brother  of  Lysimachus,  who  died 

suddenly  after  hard  walking  and  labour.  -  -An 

historian  of  Amphipolis. - A  Carthaginian, 

&c. - A  man  who  wrote  an  history  of  Caria. 

- A  native  of  Megara,  &c. - A  native  of 

Pamphylia,  who  wrote  a  diffuse  history  from 
the  creation  down  to  his  own  time.  It  was  not 
much  valued.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  llieodo- 
sius  2d. 

Philiscus,  a  famous  sculptor. - An  Athe¬ 

nian  who  received  Cicero  when  he  fled  to  Ma¬ 
cedonia. - An  officer  of  Artaxerxes  appointed 

to  make  peace  with  the  Greeks. 

Philtstion,  a  comic  poet  of  Nicaea  m  th® 
age  of  Socrates.— - A  physician  of  Locris. 

Philistus,  a  musician  of  Miletus.  A. 
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Syracusan,  who,  during  his  banishment  from 
his  native  country  wrote  an  history  of  Sicily  in 
12  books,  which  was  greatly  commended.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  against  the  Syracusans  by 
Dionysius  the  younger,  and  he  killed  himself 
when  overcome  by  the  enemy,  356  B.  C.  PLut. 
in  Dion. — Diod.  13. 

Phii.lo,  an  Arcadian  maid  by  whom  Her¬ 
cules  had  a  son.  The  father  exposed  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  but  she  was  saved  by  means  of  her  lover, 
who  was  directed  to  the  place  where  she  was 
doomed  to  perish,  by  the  chirping  of  a  magpye, 
which  imitated  the  plaintive  cries  of  a  child. 
Pans.  8,  c.  12. 

Thilo,  a  Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  A.  D. 
40,  sent  as  an  ambassador  from  his  nation  to 
Caligula.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  embassy, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  entertaining  account,  and 
the  emperor,  who  wished  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
god,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Jews,  because  they  refused  to  place  his  statues 
in  their  temples.  He  was  so  happy  in  his  ex¬ 
pressions  and  elegant  in  his  variety,  that  he  has 
been  called  the  Jewish  Plato,  and  the  book 
which  he  wrote  on  the  suffe rings  of  the  Jews 
in  the  reign  of  Caius,  met  with  such  unbounded 
applause  in  the  Roman  senate,  where  he  read 
it  publicly,  that  he  was  permitted  to  consecrate 
it  in  the  public  library.  His  works  were  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  re¬ 
lated  to  the  creation  of  the  World,  the  second 
spoke  of  sacred  History,  and  in  the  third,  the 
author  made  mention  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  best  edition  of 
Philo  is  that  of  Mangey,  2  vols.  fol.  London, 

1742. - A  man  who  fell  in  love  with  his 

daughter  called  Proserpine,  as  she  was  bathing. 
He  had  by  her  a  son,  Mercurius  Trismegistus. 

- A  naan  who  wrote  an  account  of  a  journey 

to  Arabia. - A  philosopher  who  followed  the 

doctrines  of  Cameades,  B.  C.  10,;. - Another 

philosopher  of  Athens,  tutor  to  Cicero. - A 

grammarian  in  the  first  century. - An  archi¬ 

tect  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  about  three 

centuries  before  the  Christian  era. - A  Greek 

Christian  writer  whose  work  was  edited  at 

Rome,  4to.  1772. - -A  dialectic  philosopher, 

260  B.  C. 

PniLOBiA.  VuL  Laodice. 

Phii.obceotus,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia.  Pint. 
Philochorus,  a  man  who  wrote  an  history 
of  Athens  in  17  books.  He  died  B.  C.  222. 

Philocles,  one  of  the  admirals  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  recommended  to  his  countrymen  to  cut  off 
the  right  hand  of  such  of  the  enemies  as  were 
taken,  that  they  might  be  rendered  unfit  for 
service.  His  plan  was  adopted  by  all  the  10 
admirals  except  one,  but  their  expectations 
were  frustrated,  and  instead  of  being  con¬ 
querors  they  were  totally  defeated  at  zEgos- 
potamos  by  Lysander,  and  Philocles  was  put  to 
death  with  the  Test  of  his  colleagues.  Pint,  in 
Lyj.  -A  general  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt. 
PhilocrAtes,  an  Athenian,  famous  for  his 

treachery,  &c. - A  writer  who  published  an 

history  of  Thessaly. - A  servant  of  C.  Grac¬ 
chus. - A  Greek  orator. 
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PhtlociEtes,  son  of  Poean  and  Demonassa, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts  according  to  Flaccus 
and  Hyginus,  and  the  arm  bearer  and  particular 
friend  of  Hercules.  He  was  present  at  the 
death  of  Hercules,  and  because  he  had  erected 
the  burning  pile  on  which  the  hero  was  con¬ 
sumed,  he  received  from  him  the  arrows  which 
had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra,  after 
he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
betray  the  place  where  his  ashes  were  depo¬ 
sited.  He  had  no  sooner  paid  the  last  offices 
to  Hercules,  than  he  returned  to  Meliboea, 
where  his  father  reigned.  From  thence  he 
visited  Sparta,  wrhere  he  became  one  of  the 
numerous  suitors  of  Helen,  and  soon  after,  like  the 
rest  of  those  princes  who  had  courted  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  lyndarus,  and  who  had  bound  themselves 
to  protect  her  from  injury,  he  was  called  upon  by 
Menelaus  to  accompany  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  be  immediately  set  sail  from  Meliboea 
with  seven  ships,  and  repaired  to  Aulis,  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  combined  fleet.  He 
was  here  prevented  from  joining  his  country¬ 
men,  and  the  offensive  smell  which  arose  from 
a  wound  in  his  foot,  obliged  the  Greeks,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ulysses,  to  remove  him  from  the 
camp,  and  he  was  accordingly  carried  to  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  or  as  others  say  to  Chryse, 
w here  Phimachus,  the  son  of  Dolophion,  was 
ordeied  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  solitary  re¬ 
treat  he  was  suffered  to  remain  for  some  time, 
till  the  Greeks,  on  the  10th  year  of  the  Trojan 
war,  were  informed  by  the  oracle  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of  Her¬ 
cules,  which  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
Philoctetes.  Upon  this  Ulysses,  accompanied 
by  Diomedes,  or  according  to  others  bv  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  was  commissioned  by  the  rest  of  the 
Grecian  army  to  go  to  Lemnos,  and  to  prevail 
upon  Philocte  tes  to  come  and  finish  the  tedious 
siege.  Philoctetes  recollected  the  ill-treatment 
he  had  received  from  the  Greeks,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  Ulysses,  and  therefore  he  not  only 
lefused  to  go  to  Iroy,  but  he  even  persuaded 
Pyrrhus  to  conduct  him  to  Meliboea.  As  be 
embarked,  the  manes  of  Hercules  forbad  him  to 
proceed,  but  immediately  to  repair  to  the  Gre¬ 
cian  camp,  where  he  should  be  cured  of  his 
wounds,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Philoc¬ 
tetes  obeyed,  and  after  he  had  been  restored  to 
his  former  health  by  ^Esculapius,  or  according 
to  some  by  Machaon,  or  Podalirus,  he  destroyed 
an  immense  number  of  the  Trojan  enemy, 
among  whom  was  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam’ 
with  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  When  by  his 
valour,  Troy  had  been  ruined,  he  set  sail  from 
Asia,  but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  visit  his  native 
country,  he  came  to  Italy,  where,  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  Thessalian  followers,  he  was 
enabled  to  build  a  town  in  G'alabria,  which  he 
called  Petiiia.  Authors  disagree  about  the 
causes  of  the  wound  which  Philoctetes*  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  foot.  1  he  most  ancient  l*  /tho- 
Jogists  support,  that  it  was  the  bite  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  which  Juno  had  sent  to  torment  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  attended  Hercules  in  his  last 
moments,  and  had  buried  his  ashes.  According 
to  another  opinion,  the  princes  of  the  Grecian 


army  obliged  him  to  discover  where  the  ashes 
of  Hercules  were  deposited,  and  as  he  had 
made  an  oath  not  to  mention  the  place,  he  only 
with  his  foot  struck  the  ground  wdiere  they  lay, 
and  bv  this  means  concluded  he  had  not  vio¬ 
lated  the  solemn  engagement.  For  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  wars  soon  after  punished,  and  the  tall 
of  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  from  his  quiver 
upon  his  foot  which  had  struck  the  ground, 
occasioned  so  offensive  a  wound,  that  the 
Greeks  were  obliged  to  remove  him  from  their 
camp.  The  sufferings  and  adventures  of  Phi- 
loctetes  are  the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Sophocles.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  46. — 
Pindar.  Pyth.  1. — Dictys.  Cret.  1,  c.  14. — Senec. 
in  Here . — Sophocl.  Phil. — Quint.  Caleb.  9  &  10. 
— Hygin .  fab,  36,  97,  &c  106. — Diod.  2  6c  4. — 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  329.  1.  9,  v.  234. — Trit,t.  5,  el. 

2.  — Cic.  Tas.  c.  2. — Ptolem.  Hctph.  6. 

Philoctus,  son  of  Vulcan. 

Phi  i.ocyprcjs,  a  prince  of  Cyprus  iu  the 
age  of  Solon,  by  whose  advice  he  changed  the 
situation  of  a  city,  which  in  gratitude  he  called 
Soli.  Pint,  in  Sol. 

PhilodamEa,  one  of  the  Daniades,  mother 
of  Phares  by  Mercury.  Paius.  7,  c.  22. 

Ph  ilodEmus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  | 
who  rendered  himself  knewm  by  his  last  ivious 
and  indelicate  verses.  Cic.  de  Finib.  2. — Horat. 
1.  Sat.  2,  v.  121. - A  comic  poet. 

Phii.odIce,  a  daughter  of  Inaclius,  who 
married  Leucippus. 

Philogeus,  one  of  the  horses  of  the  Sun. 

PhilolAus,  a  son  of  Minos,  by  the  nymph 
Paria,  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  received 
its  name.  Hercules  put  him  to  death,  because 
lie  had  killed  two  of  his  companions.  Apollod. 

3,  c.  1. - A  Pythagorean  philosopher  of 

Crotona,  who  first  supported  that  the  earth 
turned  round  its  axis,  B.  C.  374.Diog. — 

Cic.  deorat.  3. —  Plut. - A  lawgiver  of  Thebes. 

- A  mechanic  of  Tarentum. - A  surname 

of  Aesculapius,  who  had  a  temple  in  Laconia, 
near  the  Alopus. 

Philologus,  a  freedman  of  Cicero.  He 
betrayed  hi3  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he 
was  tortured  by  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Cicero’s 
brother,  and  obliged  to  cut  off  his  own  flesh  by 
piece  meal,  and  to  boil  and  eat  it  up.  Plut.  in 
Cic.  §c. 

Piiieomache,  the  wdfe  of  Pelias,  king  of 
Iolclios.  According  to  some  writers  she  was 
daughter  to  Amplii'<n,  king  of  Thebes. 

PhilombrOtus,  an  archon  at  Athens,  in 
whose  age  the  state  was  entrusted  to  Solon, 
when  torn  by  factions.  Plut.  in  Sol. 

PhilomEdus,  a  man  who  made  himself  ab¬ 
solute  in  Phocaea,  by  promising  to  assist  the 
inhabitants.  Polyurn. 

PhilOmEi.a,  a  daughter  of  Pandiou,  king  of 
Athens,  and  sister  to  Procne,  who  had  married 
Teieus,  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  separated 
from  Philomela,  to  whom  she  was  particularly 
attached,  spent  her  time  in  great  melancholy 
till  she  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  go  to 
Athens,  and  bring  her  sister  to  Thrace.  Tereus 
obeyed  his  wife’s  injunctions,  but  lie  had  no 
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sooner  obtained  Pandion’s  permission  to  con¬ 
duct  Philomela  to  Thrace,  than  he  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  resolved  to  gratify  his 
passion.  He  dismissed  the  guards,  whom  the 
suspicions  of  Pandion  had  appointed  to  watch 
his  conduct,  and  he  offered  violence  to  Philo¬ 
mela,  and  afterwards  cut  off  her  tongue,  that 
she  might  not  be  able  to  discover  his  bar¬ 
barity,  and  the  indignities  which  she  had  suf¬ 
fered.  He  Vonfiued  her  also  in  a  lonely  castle, 
and  after  he  had  taken  every  precaution  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  discovery,  he  returned  to  Thrace,  and 
he  told  Procne  that  Philomela  had  died  by  the 
way,  and  that  lie  had  paid  the  last  offices  to 
her  remains.  Procne,  at  this  sad  intelligence, 
put  on  mourning  for  the  loss  of  Philomela ; 
but  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  she  was 
secretly  informed  that  her  sister  was  not  dead. 
Philomela  during  her  captivity  described  on  a 
piece  of  tapestry  ,  her  misfortunes  and  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  Tereus,  and  privately  conveyed  it  to 
Procne.  She  wra3  then  going  to  celebrate  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus,  when  she  received  it ;  she 
disguised  her  resentment,  and  as  during  the 
festivals  of  the  god  of  wine,  she  w  as  permitted 
to  rove  about  the  country,  she  hastened  to  de¬ 
liver  her  sister  Philomela  from  her  confinement, 
and  she  concerted  with  heron  the  best  measures 
of  punishing  the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She  mur¬ 
dered  her  son  Itylus,  who  w^as  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  seived  him  up  as  food  before 
her  husband  during  the  festival.  Tereus  iu  the 
midst  of  his  repast,  called  for  Itylus,  but  Procne 
immediately  informed  him,  that  he  was  then 
feasting  on  his  flesh,  and  that  instant  Philo¬ 
mela,  by  throwing  on  the  table  the  head  of 
Itylus,  convinced  the  monarch  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  scene.  He  drew  his  sw'ord  to  punish 
Procne  and  Philomela,  but  as  be  was  going  to 
stab  them  to  the  heart,  he  was  changed  into  a 
hoopoe,  Philomela  into  a  nightingale,  Procne 
into  a  swallow,  and  Itylus  into  a  pheasant. 
This  tragical  scene  happened  at  Daulis  iu 
Phocis,  but  Pausauias  and  Strabo,  who  men¬ 
tion  the  whole  of  the  story,  are  silent  about 
the  transformation,  and  the  former  observes, 
that  Tereus,  after  this  bloody  repast,  fled  to 
Megara,  where  he  destroyed  himself.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  place  raised  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  where  they  offered  yearly  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  placed  small  pebbles  instead  of 
barley.  It  was  on  this  monument  that  the 
birds  called  hoopoes  wrnre  first  seen  •  hence  the 
fable  of  his  metamorphosis.  Procne  and  Phi¬ 
lomela  died  through  excess  of  grief  and  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  as  the  nightingale’s  and  the 
swalkw’s  voice  is  peculiarly  plaintive  and 
mournful,  the  poets  have  embellished,  the  fable 
by  supposing,  that  the  two  unfortunate  sisters 
w'ere  changed  into  birds.  Apollod.  3,c.  14. — Pans. 
1,  c.  42.1. 10,  c.4. —  Hygin. fab.  45. — Strab.9. — 
0>  id.  Met.  6,  fab.  9  &  10. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  15&51 1. 
— A  daughter  of  Actor,  king  of  the  Myrmidons. 

PhiiomEliis,  a  person,  who  under  pretext 
of  assisting  the  Phocians,  usurped  the  sovereign 
power  in  their  town.  Polyuni. 

PhilomElus,  a  general  of  Phocis,  who 
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plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  died  B.  C. 
354.  Vid.  Phocis. 

Philomelum,  a  town  of  Phrygia.  Cic.  ad 
Attic.  5,  ep.  20.  in  Verr.  3,  c.  83. 

Philometor,  a  surname  of  Demetrius  III. 
king  of  Syria,  aud  of  Ptolemy  VI.  king  of 

Egypt. 

Piiilomorax,  that  is  to  say,  a  lover  of 
children,  a  surname  of  Diana. 

Philoe,  a  general  of  some  Greeks,  who 
settled  in  Asia. 

Philonihes,  a  courier  of  Alexander,  who 
ran  from  Sieyon  to  Elis,  160  mile3,  in  nine 
hours,  and  returned  the  same  journey  in  fifteen 
hours.  Pl'm.  2,  c.  71. 

Philonis,  a  name  of  Chione  daughter  of 
Dedalion,  made  immortal  by  Diana. 

Philonoe,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  king  of 

Sparta.  Apollod. - A  daughter  of  Iobates, 

king  of  Lycia,  who  married  Bellerophon.  Id. 

1. 

Philonome,  a  daughter  of  Nyctimus,  king 
of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  the  Erymanthus 
two  children,  whom  she  had  by  Mars.  The 

children  were  preserved.  Plut.  in  Per . - 

The  second  wife  of  Cycnus  the  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune.  She  became  enamoured  of  Tennes  her 
husband’s  son  by  his  first  wife  Proclea,  the 
daughter  of  Clytius,  and  when  he  refused  to 
gratify  her  passion,  she  accused  him  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue.  Cycnus  believed  the  accu¬ 
sation,  and  ordered  1'ennes  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea,  &c.  Paus.  10,  c.  14. 

Philonomus,  a  son  of  Electryon,  king  of 
Mycenae. 

Philonus,  a  village  of  Egypt.  - 

Phti.opator,  a  surname  of  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  king  of  Egypt.  Vid.  Ptolemaeus. 

Philophron,  a  general,  who  with  5000 
soldiers  defended  Pelusium  against  the  Greeks, 
who  invaded  Egypt.  Dio  l. 

Philopcemen,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Achajan  league,  born  at  Megalopolis.  His 
father’s  name  was  Grangis.  His  education 
was  begun  and  finished  under  Cassander,  Ec- 
demus,  and  Demophanes,  and  he  early  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
appeared  fond  of  agriculture  and  a  country 
life.  He  proposed  himself  Epaminondas  for 
a  model,  and  he  was  not  unsuccessful  in  imi¬ 
tating  the  prudence  and  the  simplicity,  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  and  activity  of  this  famous 
Theban.  When  Megalopolis  was  attacked  by 
the  Spartans,  Philopoemen,  then  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  age,  gave  the  most  decisive  proofs 
of  his  valour  and  intrepidity.  He  afterwards 
assisted  Antigonus,  and  was  present  in  the 
famous  battle  in  which  the  AEtolians  were  de¬ 
feated.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  chief  com¬ 
mander,  he  shewed  his  ability  to  discharge 
Hiat  important  trust,  by  killing  with  his  own 
Jiand  Mechanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  if 
he  was  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Nahis,  he 
soon  after  repaired  his  losses  by  taking  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Laconia,  B.  C.  188,  and  by  ,  bolishing 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  flourished 
there  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Sparta  after 
its  conquest  became  tributary  to  the  Achseans, 
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and  Philopoemen  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  Having 
reduced  to  ruins,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  Some  time 
after  the  Messenians  revolted  from  the  Achaean 
league,  and  Philopoemen,  who  headed  the 
Aclneans,  unfortunately  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  was  dragged  to  the  enemy’s  camp.  Dino¬ 
crates,  the  general  of  the  Messenians,  treated 
him  with  great  severity  :  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  obliged  to  drink  a  dose  of  poison. 
When  he  received  the  cup  from  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  Philopoemen  asked  him  how 
his  countrymen  had  behaved  in  the  field  ef 
battle,  and  when  he  heard  that  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  victory,  he  drank  the  whole  with 
pleasure,  exclaiming  that  this  was  comfortable 
news.  The  death  of  Philopoemen,  which  hap¬ 
pened  abour  1 83  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
in  his  70th  year,  was  universally  lamented,  and 
the  Achseans,  to  revenge  his  death,  immediately 
marched  to  Messenia,  where  Dinocrates,  to 
avoid  their  resentment,  killed  himself.  The 
rest  of  his  murderers  were  dragged  to  his 
tomb,  wdiere  they  were  sacrificed,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Megalopolis,  to  shew  farther  their  great 
sense  of  his  merit,  ordered  a  bull  to  be  yearly 
offered  on  his  tomb,  and  hymns  to  be  sung  in 
his  praise,  and  his  actions  to  be  celebrated  in  a 
panegyrical  oration.  He  had  also  statues  raised 
to  his  memory,  which  some  of  the  Romans 
attempted  to  violate,  and  to  destroy,  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  when  Mummius  took  Corinth.  Philo¬ 
pcemen  has  been  justly  called  by  his  country¬ 
men,  the  last  of  the  Greeks.  Plut.  in  vita. — 

Justin.  32,  c.  4. — Polyb. - A  native  of  Perga- 

mus,  who  died  B.  C.  138. 

Philostratus,  a  famous  sophist,  born  at 
Lemnos,  or  according  to  some  at  Athens.  He 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Julia  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Se 
verus,  and  he  was  entrusted  by  the  empress 
with  all  the  papers  which  contained  some  ac¬ 
count,  or  anecdotes  of  Apollonius  Thyanaeus, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  review  them,  and  with 
them  to  compile  an  history.  The  life  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  is  written  with  elegance,  but  the  impro¬ 
bable  accounts,  the  fabulous  stories,  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  details  which  it  gives,  render  it  dis¬ 
gusting.  There  is  besides,  another  treatise 
remaining  of  his  writings,  &c.  He  died  A.  D. 
244.  The  best  edition  of  his  writings,  is  that 

of  Olearius,  fol.  Lips.  1709. - His  nephew, 

who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  wrote 

an  account  of  sophists. - A  philosopher  in 

the  reign  of  Nero. - Another  in  the  age  of 

Augustus. 

PhilOtas,  a  son  of  Parmenio,  distinguished 
in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  at  last  accused 
of  conspiring  against  his  life.  He  was  tortured, 
and  stoned  to  death,  or  according  to  some, 
stuck  through  with  darts  by  the  soldiers,  B.  C. 

330.  Curt.  6,  c.  11. — Plut. — Annan . - An 

officer  in  the  army  of  Alexander. - AnotheT 

who  was  made  master  of  Cilicia,  after  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death. - A  physician  in  the  age  of 

Antony.  He  ridiculed  the  expenses  and  the 
extravagance  of  this  celebrated  Roman.  Pint. 

Ph  u  or  eh  a,  the  mother  of  Milo,  &c. 


Philotiihra,  a  town  of  Ccelosyria. 

Phieotimus,  a  freed  man  of  Cicero. 

Philotis,  a  servant  maid  at  Rome,  who 
saved  her  countrymen  from  destruction.  After 
the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  Fidenates 
assembled  an  army,  and  marched  against  the 
capital,  demanding  all  the  wives  and  daughters 
in  the  city,  as  the  conditions  of  peace.  This 
extraordinary  demand  astonished  the  senators, 
and  when  they  refused  to  comply,  Philotis  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  send  all  their  female  slaves  dis¬ 
guised  in  matron’s  clothes,  and  she  offered  to 
march  herself  at  the  head.  Her  advice  was 
followed,  and  when  the  Fidenates  had  feas  ed 
late  in  the  evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated, 
and  fallen  asleep,  Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a 
signal  for  her  countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy. 
The  whole  was  successful;  the  Fidenates  were 
conquered,  and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  the  female  slaves,  permitted  them  to 
appear  in  the  dress  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
Plut.  in  Rom. — Varro  de  L.  L.  5. — Ovid,  de  art. 
am.  2. 

Philoxenus,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
received  Cilicia,  at  the  general  division  of  the 

provinces. - A  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  was 

given  to  Pelopidas  as  an  hostage.  A  dithy- 
rambic  poet  of  Cythera,  who  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for  some  time, 
till  he  offended  him  by  seducing  one  of  his 
female  singers.  During  his  confinement,  Phi- 
loxenus  composed  an  allegorical  poem  called 
Cyclops,  in  which  he  had  delineated  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  tyrant  under  the  name  of  Poly¬ 
phemus,  and  represented  his  mistress  under  the 
name  of  Galat<ea,  and  himself  under  that  of 
Ulysses.  The  tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  writing 
poetry,  and  of  being  applauded,  removed  Phi¬ 
loxenus  from  his  dungeon,  but  the  poet  refused 
to  purchase  his  liberty  by  saying  things  un¬ 
worthy  of  himself,  and  applauding  the  wretched 
verses  of  Dionysius,  and  therefore  he  was  sent 
to  the  quarries.  When  he  was  asked  his  opi¬ 
nion  at  a  feast  about  some  verses  which  Dio¬ 
nysius  had  just  repeated,  and  which  the  cour¬ 
tiers  had  received  with  the  greatest  applause, 
Philoxenus  gave  no  answer,  but  he  ordered  the 
guards  that  surrounded  the  tyrant’s  table  to 
take  him  back  to  the  quarries.  Dionysius  was 
pleased  with  his  ^pleasantry,  and  with  his 
firmness,  and  immediately  forgave  him.  Phi¬ 
loxenus  died  at  Ephesus  about  380  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  Plut. - A  celebrated  musician 

of  Ionia. - A  painter  of  Eretria. - A  philo¬ 

sopher  who  wished  to  have  the  neck  of  a  crane, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  taste  of  his  aliments 
longer,  and  with  more  pleasure.  Arist.  eth.  3. 

Piiillyllius,  a  comic  poet. 

Philyra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  was 
met  by  Saturn  in  Thrace.  The  god,  to  escape 
from  the  vigilance  of  Rhea,  changed  himself 
into  a  horse,  to  eujoy  the  company  of  Ph^yra, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  half  a  man  and  half 
a  horse,  called  Chiron.  Pliilyra  was  so 
ashamed  of  giving  birth  to  such  a  monster, 
that  she  entreated  the  gods  to  change  her 
nature.  She  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree, 
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called  by  her  name  among  the  Greeks.  Hu'nn. 
fab.  138. - The  wife  of  Nauplius. 

Ph  i lyres,  a  people  near  Pontus. 

Phii.YrIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Chiron,  the 

son  of  Philyra.  Ovid .  art.  am _ \ irg.  G.  3,  7. 

550. 

Phineus,  a  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  or  according  to  some  of  Neptune,  who 
became  king  of  Thrace,  or  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  mythologists  support,  of  Bithynia.  He 
married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas, 
whom  some  call  Cleobula,  by  whom  he  had 
Plexippus  and  Pandion.  After  the  death  of 
Cleopatra,  he  married  Idsea,  the  daughter  of 
Dardanus.  Idarn,  jealous  of  Cleopatra’s  chil¬ 
dren,  accused  them  of  attempts  upon  their 
father’s  life  and  crown,  or  according  to  some,  of 
attempts  upon  her  virtue,  and  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  condemned  by  Phineus  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  eyes.  This  cruelty  was  soon 
after  punished  by  the  gods,  Phineus  suddenly 
became  blind,  and  the  Harpies  were  sent  by 
Jupiter  to  keep  him  under  continual  alarm,  and 
to  spoil  the  meats  which  were  placed  on  his 
table.  He  was  some  time  after  delivered  from 
these  dangerous  monsters  by  his  brothers-in- 
law,  Zetes  and  Calais,  who  pursued  them  as 
far  as  the  Strophades.  He  also  recovered  his 
sight  by  means  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  had 
received  with  great  hospitality,  and  instructed 
in  the  easiest  and  speediest  way  by  which  they 
could  arrive  in  Colchis.  The  causes  of  the 
blindness  of  Phineus  are  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  the  ancients,  some  supposing  that  this 
was  inflicted  by  Boreas,  for  his  cruelty  to  his 
grandson,  whilst  others  attribute  it  to  the  anger 
of  Neptune,  because  he  had  directed  the  sons 
of  Phryxus  how  to  escape  from  Colchis  to 
Greece.  Many,  however,  think  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  his  having  rashly  attempted  to  de¬ 
velop  futurity,  while  others  assert  that  Zetes 
and  Calais  put  out  his  eyes  on  account  of  his 
cruelty  to  their  nephews.  The  second  wife  of 
Phineus  is  called  by  some  Dia,  Eurytia,  Da- 
nae,  and  Idothea.  Phineus  was  killed  by  Her¬ 
cules.  Arg.  2. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  15. — 
Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  19. — Orpheus. — Place. 

- The  brother  of  Cepheus,  king  of  y£thio 

pia.  He  was  going  to  marry  his  niece  Andro¬ 
meda,  when  her  father  Cepheus  was  obliged 
to  give  her  up  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea  monster, 
to  appease  the  resentment  of  Neptune.  She 
was,  however,  delivered  by  Perseus,  who  mar¬ 
ried  her  by  the  consent  of  her  parents,  for 
having  destroyed  the  sea  monster.  This  mar¬ 
riage  displeased  Phineus:  he  interrupted  the 
ceremony,  and  with  a  number  of  attendants, 
attacked  Perseus  and  his  friends.  Perseus  de¬ 
fended  himself,  and  turned  into  stone  Phineus, 
and  his  companions,  by  showing  them  the 
Gorgon’s  head.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1  &c  4. — Ovid. 

Met.  5,  fab.  1  &  2 — Hygin.  fab.  64. - A  son 

of  Melas. - A  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Ar¬ 
cadia. - A  son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe. 

Pn  1  n  t  a  ,  a  king  of  Messenia,  &c.  Paus.  4,  c.  4. 

Phinete,  now  Figo,  a  small  island  situated 
between  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
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Ph  inti  as,  called  also  Pithias,  Piuthias,  and 
Pliytias,  a  man  famous  for  his  unparalleled 
friendship  for  Damon.  Vid.  Damon. - A  ty¬ 

rant  of  A  grigentum,  B.  C.  282. 

Phla,  a  small  island  in  the  lake  Tritonis. 
Heivdot.  4,  c.  178. 

Phi.egklas,  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  Hy- 
daspes,  who  surrendered  to  Alexander.  Curt. 

9,  c.  1. 

PhlegEthon,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  waters 
were  burning,  as  the  word  tpAtyeSuo,  from  which 
the  name  is  derived,  seems  to  indicate.  Virg. 
AEn.  6,  v.  550. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  532. — Senec. 
in  Hipp. — Sil.  13,  v.  564. 

Phlegias,  a  man  of  Cyzicus  when  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  visited  it,  &c.  Flacc. 

Phlegon,  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  one 
of  the  emperor  Adrian’s  freed  men.  He  wrote 
different  treatises  on  the  long  lived,  on  wonder¬ 
ful  things,  besides  an  historical  account  of  Si¬ 
cily,  sixteen  books  on  the  olympiads,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  principal  places  in  Rome,  three 
books  of  Fasti,  &c.  Of  these  some  fragments 
remain.  His  style  was  not  ele  gant,  and  he 
wrote  without  judgment  or  precision.  His 
works  have  been  edited  by  Meursius,  4to.  L. 

Bat.  1620. - One  of  the  horses  of  the  sun. 

The  word  signifies  burning.  Ovid.  Met.  2. 

Phlegra,  or  Phi,egr;eus  Campus,  a  place 
of  Macedonia,  where  the  giants  attacked  the 
gods,  and  were  defeated  by  Hercules.  The 
combat  was  afterwards  renewed  in  Italy,  in  a 
place  of  the  same  name  near  Cumae.  Sil.  8, 
v.  538.  1.  9,  v.  505. — Strab.  5. — Diod.  4  &  5. 
— Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  151.  1.  12,  v.  378.  1.  15, 
v.  532. 

Phlegy.*:,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Some  au¬ 
thors  place  them  in  Boeotia.  They  received 
their  name  from  Phlegyas,  the  son  of  Mars, 
with  whom  they  plundered  and  burned  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Few  of  them 
escaped  to  Phocis,  where  they  settled.  Pans. 
9,  c.  36. — Homer.  11.  13. — Strab.  9. 

Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Mars,  king  of  the  La- 
pithae  in  Thessaly.  He  was  father  of  Ixion 
and  Boronis,  to  whom  Apollo  offered  violence. 
When  the  father  heard  that  his  daughter  had 
been  so  wantonly  abused,  he  marched  an  army 
against  Delphi,  and  reduced  the  temple  of  the 
god  to  ashes.  This  was  highly  resented ; 
Apollo  killed  Phlegyas  and  placed  him  in  hell, 
where  a  huge  stone  hangs  over  his  head,  and 
keeps  him  in  continual  alarms,  by  its  appear¬ 
ance  of  falling  every  moment.  Pans.  9,  c.  36. 
— Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Pindar.  Pyth.  3. — Ovid. 
Met.  5,  v.  87. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  c.  18. 

Phlias,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  son  of  Bac¬ 
chus  and  Ariadne.  Paus.  2,  c.  12. 

Phlius,  a  town  in  Peloponnesus,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Sicyon. - Another  in  Elis. - Ano¬ 

ther  in  Argolis. 

Phljea,  a  name  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  to  Proserpine. 

Phlceus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Phobe,  an  Amazon  killed  by  Hercules. 

PhobEtor,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  and 
his  principal  minister.  His  office  was  to  as¬ 
sume  the  shape  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  to 
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inspire  torror  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  his  name 
intimates  (0o/3«w.)  The  other  two  ministers  of 
Somnus  were  Phantasia  and  Morpheus.  Ovid. 
Met.  11,  c.  640. 

Puobos,  son  (f  Mars,  and  god  of  the  earth. 
The  ancients  offered  him  sacrifices,  and  repre¬ 
sented  him  with  the  head  of  a  lion.  Pint,  in 
Erot. 

Phoc;ea,  a  maritime  town  of  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  between  Cum®  and  Smyrna,  founded  by 
an  Athenian  colony.  It  received  its  name  from 
Phocus,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  or  from  ( pho - 
cm )  sea  calves ,  which  are  found  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  called  Phocai  and  Phocieeuses,  were  expert 
mariners,  and  founded  many  cities  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  They  left  Ionia,  when  Cy¬ 
rus  attempted  to  reduce  them  under  his  power, 
and  they  came,  after  many  adventures,  iuto 
Gaul,  where  they  founded  Massilia,  now  called 
Marseilles.  The  town  of  Marseilles  is  often  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Phocaica,  and  its 
inhabitants  called  Pliocteenses.  Phoceea  was  de¬ 
clared  independent  by  Poinpey,  and  under  the 
first  emperors  of  Rome  it  became  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Mela , 
1,  c.  17. —  Paus.  7,  c.  3. — Herodot.  1,  v.  165. — 
Strab.  14. — Horat.  epod.  16. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v. 
9. 

Piiocjei,  inhabitants  of  Phocaea,  a  country 
of  Greece. 

Phocenses  and  PhocIci,  the  inhabitants  of 
Phocis  in  Greece. 

Phocilides,  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher 
of  Miletus,  about  540  years  before  the  Chns- 
tian  era.  The  poetical  piece  now  extant,  at¬ 
tributed  to  him,  is  not  of  his  composition,  but 
of  another  poet  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian. 

Phocion,  an  Athenian  celebrated  for  his 
virtues,  private  as  well  as  public.  He  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  Plato  and  of  Xeno- 
crates,  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  among  the 
statesmen  of  Athens,  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  prudence  and  moderation,  his  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  and  his  military  abilities 
He  often  checked  the  violent  and  inconsiderate 
measures  of  Demosthenes,  and  when  the 
Athenians  seemed  eager  to  make  war  against 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  Phocion  observed, 
that  war  should  never  be  undertaken  without 
the  strongest  and  most  certain  expectations  of 
victory  and  success.  When  Philip  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  himself  master  of  Euboea,  Pho¬ 
cion  stopped  his  progress,  and  soon  obliged 
him  to  relinquish  his  enterprise.  During  the 
time  of  his  administration  he  was  always  in¬ 
clined  to  peace,  though  he  never  suffered  his 
countrymen  to  become  indolent,  and  to  forget 
the  jealousy  and  rivalship  of  their  neighbours. 
He  was  45  times  appointed  governor  of  Athens, 
and  no  greater  encomium  can  be  passed  upon 
his  talents  as  a  minister  and  statesman,  than 
that  he  never  solicited  that  high,  though  dan¬ 
gerous  office.  In  his  rural  retreat,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  armies,  he  always  ap¬ 
peared  barefooted,  and  without  a  cloak,  whence 
one  of  his  soldiers  had  occasion  to  observe. 
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when  be  saw  him  dressed  more  warmly  than 
usual,  during  a  severe  winter,  that  since  Pho- 
cion  wore  his  cloak  it  was  a  sign  of  the 
inclement  weather.  If  he  was  the  frie 
temperance  and  discipline,  he  was  no^^^ 
brilliant  example  of  true  heroism.  Eliiiip,  ®s 
well  as  his  son  Alexander,  attempted  topJnbe 
him,  hut  to  no  purpose,  and  PhociottfJfeto&steJ  in 
being  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  Athenians,  and 
in  deserving  the  appellation  of  the  Good.  It 
was  through  him  that  Greece  was  saved  from 
an  impending  war,  and  he  advised  Alexander 
rather  to  turn  his  arms  against  Persia,  than  to 
shed  the  blood  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  either 
his  allies  or  his  subjects.  Alexander  was  so 
sensible  of  his  merit,  and  of  his  integrity,  that 
he  sent  him  100  talents  from  the  spoils  which 
he  had  obtained  from  the  Persians,  but  Pho- 
cion  was  too  great  to  suffer  himself  to  be  bribed, 
and  when  the  conqueror  had  attempted  a  se¬ 
cond  time  to  oblige  him,  and  to  conciliate  his 
favour,  by  offering  him  the  government  and 
possession  of  five  cities,  the  Athenian  rejected 
the  presents  with  the  same  indifference,  and 
with  the  same  independent  mind.  But  not 
totally  to  despise  the  favours  of  the  monarch, 
he  begged  him  to  restore  to  their  liberty  four 
slaves°that  were  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Sar¬ 
dis.  Antipater,  who  succeeded  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  also  attempted  to  corrupt  the  virtuous 
Athenian,  but  with  the  same  success  as  Ins 
royal  predecessor ;  and  when  a  friend  had  ob¬ 
served  to  Phocion,  that  if  he  could  so  refuse 
the  generous  offers  of  his  patrons,  yet  he 
should  consider  the  good  of  his  children,  and 
accept  them  for  their  sake,  Phocion  calmly  re¬ 
plied,  that  if  his  children  were  like  him  they 
could  maintain  themselves  as  well  as  their  fa¬ 
ther  had  done,  but  if  they  behaved  otherwise, 
he  declared  that  he  was  unwilling  to  leave 
them  any  thing  which  might  either  supply 
their  extravagances,  or  encourage  their  de¬ 
baucheries.  But  virtues  like  these  could  not 
lono'  stand  against  the  insolence  and  fickleness 
of  an  Athenian  assembly.  When  the  Piraeus 
was  taken,  Phocion  was  accused  of  treason, 
hud  therefore,  to  avoid  the  public  indignation, 
he  fled  for  safety  to  Polyperclion.  Polyper- 
chon  sent  him  hack  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
immediately  condemned  to  drink  the  fatal 
poison.  He  received  the  indignities  of  the 
people  with  uncommon  composure,  and  when 
one  of  his  friends  lamented  his  fate,  Phocion 
exclaimed :  This  is  no  more  than  what  1  expected ; 
this  treatment  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of 
Athens  hare  received  before  me.  He  took  the  cup 
with  the  greatest  serenity  of  mind,  and  as  he 
drank  the  fatal  draught,  he  prayed  for  the 
prosperity  of  Athens,  and  bade  his  friends  to 
tell  his  son  Pliocus  not  to  remember  the  m 
dignities  which  his  father  had  received  from 
the  Athenians.  He  died  about  318  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era.  His  body  was  de¬ 
prived  of  a  funeral  by  order  of  the  ungrateful 
Athenians,  and  if  it  was  at  last  interred,  it  was 
bv  stealth,  under  a  hearth,  by  the  hand  of  a 
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ny  who  placed  this  inscription  over  his 
Weep  inviolate,  O  sacred  hearth,  the  pre- 
Jus  remains  of  a  good  man,  till  a  better  day  re¬ 
stores  them  to  the  monuments  of  their  forefathers, 
'when  Athens  shall  be  delivered  of  her  frenzy,  and 
shall  he  more  wise.  It  has  been  observed  of 
Phocion,  that  he  never  appeared  elated  in 
prosperity,  or  dejected  in  adversity  ;  he  never 
betrayed  pusillanimity  by  a  tear,  or  joy  by  a 
smile.  His  countenance  was  stern  and  un¬ 
pleasant,  but  he  never  behaved  with  severity ; 
his  expressions  wrere  mild,  and  his  rebukes 
gentle.  At  the  age  of  80  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  armies,  like  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  officer,  and  to  his  prudence  and  cool  va¬ 
lour  in  every  period  of  life,  his  citizens  acknow¬ 
ledged  themselves  much  indebted.  His  merits 
were  not  buried  in  oblivion  ;  the  Athenians  re¬ 
pented  of  their  ingratitude,  and  honoured  his 
memory  by  raising  him  statues,  and  putting  to 
a  cruel  death  his  guilty  accusers.  Plat.  df  C. 
Nep.  in  lita. — Diod.  16. 

Phocis,  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Boeotia,  and  by  Locns  on  the  west. 
It  originally  extended  from  the  bay  of  Corinth 
to  the  sea  of  Euboea,  and  reached  on  the  north 
as  far  as  Thermopylae,  but  its  boundaries  were 
afterwards  more  contracted.  Phocis  received 
its  name  from  Pliocus,  a  son  of  Ornytion,  who 
settled  there.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Phocenses,  and  from  thence  the  epithet  of  Pho- 
cicns  was  formed.  Parnassus  was  the  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  of  the  mountains  of  Phocis,  and  Del¬ 
phi  wTas  the  greatest  of  its  towns.  Pliocis  is 
rendered  famous  for  a  war  which  it  maintained 
against  some  of  the  Grecian  republics,  and 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Phocion 
This  celebrated  war  originated  in  the 
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following  circumstances; — When  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  had,  by  his  intrigues  and  well 
concerted  policy,  fomented  divisions  in  Greece, 
and  disturbed  the  peace  of  every  republic,  the 
Greeks  universally  became  discontented  in 
their  situation,  fickle  iu  their  resolutions,  and 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  The  Amphictyons,  who  were  the  su¬ 
preme  rulers  of  Greece,  and  who  at  that  time 
were  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  Thebans, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians,  shewed 
the  same  spirit  of  fickleness,  and,  as  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen  were  actuated  by  the  same 
fears,  the  same  jealousy  and  ambition.  As  the 
supporters  of  religion,  they  accused  the  Pho- 
ciar.s  of  impiety  for  ploughing  a  small  portion 
of  land  which  belonged  to  the  god  of  Delphi 
They  immediately  commanded,  that  the  sacred 
field  should  be  laid  waste,  and  that  the  Pho¬ 
cians,  to  expiate  the  crime,  should  pay  a  heavy 
fine  to  the  community.  The  inability  of  the 
Phocians  to  pay  the  fine,  and  that  of  the  Am¬ 
phictyons  to  enforce  their  commands  by  vio¬ 
lence,  gave  rise  to  new  events.  'J  he  people  of 
Phocis  were  roused  by  the  eloquence  and  the 
popularity  of  Philomelus,  one  of  their  country¬ 
men  ;  and  when  this  ambitious  ringleader  had 
liberally  contributed  the  great  riches  he  pos¬ 
sessed  to  the  good  of  his  countrymen,  they  re- 
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Solved  to  oppose  tlie  Amphictyonic  council  by 
force  of  arms.  He  seized  the  rich  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  employed  the  treasures  it  con¬ 
tained  to  raise  a  mercenary  army.  During  two 
years,  hostilities  were  carried  on  between  the 
Phocians  and  their  enemies,  the  Thebans  and 
the  people  of  Locris,  hut  no  decisive  battles 
were  fought ;  and  it  can  only  be  observed,  that 
the  Phocian  prisoners  were  always  put  to  an 
ignominious  death,  as  guilty  of  the  most  abo¬ 
minable  sacrilege  and  impiety,  a  treatment 
which  which  was  liberally  retaliated  on  such  of 
the  army  of  the  Amphictyons  as  became  the 
captives  of  the  enemy,  l'he  defeat,  however, 
and  death  of  Philomelus,  for  a  while  checked 
their  successes,  but  the  deceased  general  was 
soon  succeeded  in  the  command  by  his  brother 
called  Onomarchus,  his  equal  in  boldness  and 
ambition,  and  his  superior  in  activity  and  en¬ 
terprise.  Onomarchus  rendered  his  cause  po¬ 
pular,  the  Thessalians  joined  his  army,  and  the 
neighbouring  states  observed  at  least  a  strict 
neutrality,  if  they  neither  opposed  nor  fa 
voured  his  arms.  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who 
had  assisted  the  Thebans,  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  field  with  dishonour,  but  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  battle  was  fought  near  Magnesia,  and 
the  monarch,  by  crowning  the  heads  of  bis 
soldiers,  and  telling  them  that  they  fought  in 
the  cause  of  Delphi  and  heaven,  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  Onomarchus  was  slain,  and 
his  body  exposed  on  a  gibbet;  6000  were  slain, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  unworthy  of  funeral 
honours,  and  3000  were  taken  alive.  This  fa¬ 
tal  defeat,  however,  did  not  ruin  the  Phocians. 
Phayllus,  the  only  surviving  brother  of  Philo 
melus,  took  the  command  of  their  armies,  and 
doubling  the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  he  increased 
his  forces  by  the  addition  of  9000  men  from 
Athens,  Lacedaemon,  and  Achaia.  But  all 
this  numerous  force  at  last  proved  ineffectual, 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which 
had  long  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
began  to  fail,  dissensions  arose  among  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  Phocis,  and  when  Philip  had  crossed 
the  straights  of  Thermopylae,  the  Phocians,  re¬ 
lying  on  his  generosity,  claimed  his  protection, 
and  implored  him  to  plead  their  cause,  before 
the  Amphictyonic  council.  His  feeble  inter¬ 
cession  was  not  attended  with  success,  and  the 
Thebans,  the  Locrians,  and  the  Thessalians, 
who  then  composed  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
unanimously  decreed,  that  the  Phocians  should 
be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  sending  mem 
bers  among  the  Amphictyons.  Their  arms  and 
their  horses  were  to  be  >  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
Apollo ;  they  were  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of 
60,000  talents,  till  the  temple  of  Delphi  had 
been  restored  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  opu 
Jence ;  their  cities  were  to  be  dismantled,  and 
reduced  to  distinct  villages,  which  were  to 
contain  no  more  than  sixty  houses  each,  at 
the  distance  of  a  furlong  from  one  another;  and 
all  the  privileges  and  the  immunities  of  which 
they  were  stripped,  were  to  be  conferred  on 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  for  his  eminent 
■c«rvices  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Phocian  war 
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|  The  Macedonians  were  ordered  to  put  these 
cruel  commands  into  execution.  The  Pho¬ 
cians  were  unable  to  make  resistance,  aud  ten 
years  after  they  had  undertaken  the  sacred 
war,  they  saw  their  country  laid  desolate, 
their  wall  demolished,  and  their  cities  in  ruins, 
by  the  wanton  jealousy  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  inflexible  cruelty  of  the  Macedonian  sol¬ 
diers,  B.  C.  348.  They  were  not,  however, 
long  under  this  disgraceful  sentence;  their 
well  known  valour  and  courage  recommended 
them  to  favour,  and  they  gradually  regained 
their  influence  and  consequence,  by  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Athenians  aud  the  favours  of  Philip. 
Demoslh. — Justin.  8,  Ac. — Diod.  16,  Ac. —  Pint, 
in  Dem.  Lys.  Per.  Ac. — Strab.  5. — Puns.  4,  c. 
5. 

Pnocus,  son  of  Phocion,  was  dissolute  in 
his  manners,  and  unworthy  of  the  virtues  of 
his  great  father.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedaemon, 
to  imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobri  ,  of 
temperance,  and  frugality.  He  cruedy  'e- 
venged  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  the 
Athenians  had  put  to  death.  Plut.  in  Phoc.  &; 

Apoph. - A  son  of  Aiacus  by  Psamathe, 

killed  by  Telamon.  Apollod.  3,  c.  12. - A 

son  of  Ornytion,  who  led  a  colony  of  Corinth¬ 
ians  into  Phocis.  He  cured  Antiope,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nycteus;  of  insanity,  and  married  her. 
Paus  2,  c.  4. 

Phocylides,  an  ancient  poet.  Vid.  Phocili- 
des. 

Phoebe,  a  name  given  to  Diana,  or  the 
Moon,  on  account  of  the  brightness  of  that  lu¬ 
minary.  She  became,  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus,  mother  of  -Asteria  and  Latona.  Vid. 

Diana. - A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Phi- 

lodice,  carried  away,  with  her  sister  Hilaira, 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  she  was  going  to 
marry  one  of  the  sons  of  Aphareus.  Vid.  Leu* 
cippides.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — Paus.  2,  c.  22. 
Phcebeum,  a  place  near  Sparta. 

PhcebIdas,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  sent  by 
the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  against  the  Thracians.  He  seized  the 
citadel  of  Thebes,  for  which  he  was  disgraced 
and  banished  from  the  Lacedaemonian  army. 
He  died  B.  C.  377.  C.  Nep.  in  Pefop. — Diod. 
14,  Ac. 

Phcebigena,  a  surname  of  iEsculapius,  &c. 
as  being  descended  from  Phoebus.  Virg.  JEn. 
v.  773. 

Phcebus,  a  name  given  to  Apollo,  or  the 
Sun.  This  word  expresses  the  brightness  and 
splendour  of  that  luminary  (Qoifiog).  Vid. 
Apollo. 

Phcebas,  that  is  to  say,  inspired  by  Phoebus, 
a  name  of  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
Plrnrs.  5,  v.  128. 

Phcemos,  a  lake  of  Arcadia. 

PhcenIce,  or  PhoenIcia,  a  country  of  Asia, 
at  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  bound¬ 
aries  have  been  different  in  different  ages.  Some 
suppose  that  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  are  indiscriminately  used  for  one  and 
the  same  country.  Phoenicia,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  extended  on  the  north  as  far  as  the 
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Eleuthros,  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  a  little  below  the  island  of 
Aradus,  and  it  had  Pelusium,  on  the  territories 
of  Egypt,  as  its  more  southern  boundary,  and 
Syria  on  the  east.  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  the 
most  capital  towns  of  the  country.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  were  naturally  industrious  ;  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  letters  is  attributed  to  them,  and  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  were  among  them  in  the 
most  nourishing  state.  They  planted  colonies 
in  ciiffejent  countries,  and  their  manufactures 
acquired  such  a  superiority  over  those  of  others, 
that  among  the  ancients,  whatever  was  elegant,  I 
great,  or  pleasing,  either  in  apparel  or  domestic  1 
utensils,  received  the  epithet  of  Sidonian.  The 
Phoenicians  were  originally  governed  by  kings. 
They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  Alexander,  and  remained  tributary  to 
his  successors  and  the  Romans.  hey  were 
called  Phoenicians  from  Phoenix,  son  of  Agenor, 
who  was  one  of  their  kings,  or  according  to 
others,  from  the  grea  numoer  of  palm  trees , 

( <poiviKiQ )  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Uerodot.  4,  c.  42.—  Homer,  od.  15. — Mela,  1,  c. 
11.  1.2,  c.  7. — Strab.  16. — Apollod.  3,  c.  1.— 
Plin.  2,  c.  47.  1.  5,  c.  12.— Curt.  4,  c.  2 .—  Virg. 
JEn.  1,  &c . —  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  288. 

Phcen Ice,  a  town  of  Epirus.  Liv,  29,  c.  12. 
Phoenicia.  Vid.  Phoenice. 

PhcunIcus,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia. - Ano¬ 

ther  in  Lycia,  called  also  Olympus,  with  a  town 

of  the  same  name. - A  port  of  Erythrae.  Liv. 

56,  c.  45. 

PiicemcUsa,  one  of  the  Aeolian  islands. 
Phcemss a,  a  patronymic  given  to  Dido  as  a 
native  of  Phoenicia.  I  irg.  JEn.  4,  v.  529. 

Phcenix,  son  of  Amyntor  king  of  Argos,  by 
Cleobule  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  to 
young  Achilles.  When  his  father  proved  faith¬ 
less  to  his  wife,  on  account  of  his  fondness  for 
a  concubine  called  Clytia,  Cleobule,  jealous .  of 
her  husband,  persuaded  her  son  Phoenix  to  in¬ 
gratiate  himself  into  the  favours  of  his  father  s 
mistress.  Phcenix  easily  succeeded,  but  when 
Amyntor  discovered  his  intrigues,  he  drew  a 
curse  upon  him,  and  the  son  soon  after  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  sight  by  divine  vengeance.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  Amyntor  himself  put  out  the 
eyes  of  his  son,  which  so  cruelly  provoked  him, 
that  he  meditated  the  death  of  his  father.  Rea¬ 
son  and  piety,  however,  prevailed  over  passion, 
and  Phoenix,  not  to  become  a  parricide,  fled 
from  Argos  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  king  of 
Phthia.  Here  he  was  treated  with  tenderness, 
Peleus  carried  him  to  Chiron,  who  restored  him 
to  his  eye-sight,  and  soon  after  he  was  made 
preceptor  to  Achilles,  his  benefactor  s  son.  He 
was  also  presented  with  the  government  of  many 
cities,  and  made  king  of  the  Dolcpes.  He  ac¬ 
companied  his  pupil  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
Achilles  was  ever  grateful  for  the  instructions 
and  precepts  which  he  had  received  from  Phoe¬ 
nix.  After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Phcenix  with 
others,  was  commissioned  by  the  Greeks  to  re¬ 
turn  into  Greece,  to  bring  to  the  war  young 
Pyrrhus.  This  commission  he  performed  with 
success  ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  returned 
with  Pyrrhus,  and  died  in  Thrace.  lie  was 


buried,  according  to  Strabo,  near  Trachinia, 
where  a  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Phoenix.  Strab.  9. — Homer. 

IL.  9,  &.C. — Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  259. — Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

—Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  762. - A  son  of  Agenor,  by 

a  nymph  who  was  called  Telepliassa,  according 
to  Apollodorus  and  Moschus,  or  according  to 
others,  Epimedusa,  Perimeda,  or  Agriope.  lie 
was,  like  his  brothers  Cadmus  and  C  ilix,  sent 
by  his  father  in  pursuit  of  his  sister  Europa, 
whom  Jupiter  had  carried  away  under  the  form 
of  a  bull,  and  when  his  inquiries  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  he  settled  in  a  country  which,  according 
to  some,  was  from  him  called  Phoenicia.  From 
him,  as  some  suppose,  the  Carthaginians  were 
called  Poeni.  Apollod.  3. — Hygin.  fab.  178. 

- The  father  of  Adonis,  according  to  Hesiod. 

- A  Theban,  delivered  to  Alexander,  &c. - 

A  native  of  Tenedos,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  Eumenes. 

Pholoe,  one  of  the  horses  of  Admetus. - 

A  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa.  It  received 
its  name  from  Pliolus,  the  friend  of  Hercules, 
who  was  buried  there.  Ovid.  2.  Fast.  2,  v.  273. 

- A  female  servant,  of  Cretan  origin,  given 

with  her  two  sons  to  Sergestus,  by  Aeneas.  1  irg. 

JEn.  5,  v.  285. - A  courtezan  in  the  age  of 

Horace.  Horat.  1,  od.  33,  v.  7. 

Pholus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  son  of  Silenus 
and  Melia,  or  according  to  others,  of  Ixion  and 
the  cloud.  He  kindly  entertained  Hercules 
when  he  was  going  against  the  boar  of  Eriman- 
thus,  but  he  refused  to  give  him  wine,  as  that 
which  he  had  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  Cen¬ 
taurs.  Hercules,  upon  this,  without  ceremony, 
broke  the  cask,  and  drank  the  wine.  1  he  smell 
of  the  liquor  drew  the  Centaurs  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  the  house  of  Pholus,  but  Hercules 
stopped  them  when  they  forcibly  entered  the 
habitation  of  his  friend,  and  killed  the  greatest 
part  of  them.  Pholus  gave  the  dead  a  decent 
funeral,  but  he  mortally  wounded  himself  with 
one  of  the  arrows  which  were  poisoned  with  the 
venom  of  the  hydra,  and  which  he  attempted  to 
extract  from  the  body  of  one  of  the  Centauis. 
Hercules,  unable  to  cure  him,  buried  him  when 
dead,  and  called  the  mountain  where  his  remains 
were  deposited,  by  the  name  of  Pholoe.  Apol- 
,d .  1  .—Pans.  3.— Virg.  G.  2,  v.  456.  JEn.  8,  v. 
294. — Diod.  4. — Ital.  1. — Lucan.  3,  6,  &  7. — 

Stat.  Theb.  2. - One  of  the  friends  of  Ameas, 

killed  by  Tumus.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v,  341. 

Phorbas,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Epithesia,  killed 
during  the  Trojan  war  by  Menelaus.  The  god 
Somnus  borrowed  his  features  when  he  deceived 
Palinurus,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea,  on  the 

coast  of  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  842. - A  son 

of  Lapithus,  who  married  Hyrmine,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Epeus,  by  whom  he  had  Actor,  &c.  Diod. 

2.— Paus.  5,  c.  1. - A  shepherd  of  Polybus, 

king  of  Corinth. - A  man  who  profaned 

Apollo’s  temple,  &c.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  414. 

- -A  king  of  Argos. - A  native  of  Syrene,  son 

of  Methiou,  killed  by  Perseus.  Ovid.  3let.  5  , 
fab.  3. 

P  morbus,  father  of  Pronoe,  wife  of  Etolus. 
Phorcus,  or  Phorcys,  a  sea  deity,  son  of 
Poutus  and  Terra,  who  mairied  his  sister  Cetu, 
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uy  wham  he  had  tlie  Gorgon  s,  the  dragon  that 
kept  the  apples  of  the  Hesperi.ies,  and  other 

monsters.  Hesiod.  Theog. — A  pot  Ltd. - One  of 

the  auxiliaries  of  Priam,  killed  by  Ajax  during 

the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  17. - A  man 

whose  seven  sons  assisted  Tumus  against 
Atneas.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v,  328. 

Phorcynides,  Gorgons,  daughters  of  Phor- 
cus. 

Piiorcynis,  Medusa,  daughter  of  Phorcus. 

Phosphorus,  a  god  of  the  Grecians,  the  same 
as  the  Lucifer  of  the  Latins ;  they  celebrated 
feasts  to  his  honour,  called  Phosphoros.  Rue. 
Phos.  lux,  Pherc. 

Phormio,  an  Athenian  general,  whose  fa¬ 
thers  name  was  Asopicus.  He  impoverished 
himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  dignity  of 
his  army.  His  debts  were  some  time  after  paid 
by  the  Athenians,  who  wished  to  make  him 
their  general,  an  office  which  he  refused  while 
he  had  so  many  debts  ;  observing,  that  it  was 
unbecoming  an  officer  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  when  he  knew  that  he  was  poorer  than 

the  meanest  of  his  soldiers. - -A  general  of 

Crotona. - A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Ephe¬ 

sus,  who  once  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  duties  of 
an  officer,  and  a  military  profession.  The  phi¬ 
losopher  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  subject 
which  he  treated ;  upon  which  Hannibal  the 
great,  who  was  one  of  his  auditors,  exclaimed, 
that  he  had  seen  many  doating  old  men,  but 
Dever  one  worse  than  Phormio.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 

2. - An  Athenian  archon. - A  disciple  cf 

Plato,  chosen  by  the  people  of  Elis  to  make  a 
reformation  in  their  government,  and  their  ju¬ 
risprudence. 

Phormis,  an  Arcadian  who  acquired  great 
riches  at  the  court  of  Gelon  and  Hiero  in  Si¬ 
cily.  He  dedicated  the  brazen  statue  of  a. 
mare  to  Jupiter  Olympius  in  Peloponnesus, 
which  so  much  resembled  nature,  that  horses 
came  near  it  as  if  it  had  been  alive.  Pans.  5, 
c.  2 7 

Phoroneus,  the  god  of  a  river  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the 
river  Inachus,  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  the  se¬ 
cond  king  of  Argos.  He  married  a  nymph  called 
Cerdo,  or  Laodice,  by  whom  he  had  Apis,  from 
whom  Argolis  was  called  Apia,  and  Niobe,  the 
first  woman  of  whom  Jupiter  became  ena¬ 
moured.  Phoroneus  taught  his  subjects  the 
utility  of  laws,  and  advantages  of  a  social  life, 
and  of  friendly  intercourse,  whence  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Argolis  are  called  Phoroncei.  Pausanias 
relates,  that  Phoroneus,  with  the  Cephisus,  As- 
terion,  and  Inachus,  were  appointed  as  umpires 
in  a  quarrel  between  Neptune  and  Juno,  con¬ 
cerning  their  right  of  patronizing  Argolis.  Juno 
gained  the  preference,  upon  which  Neptune,  in 
a  fit  of  resentment,  dried  up  all  the  four  rivers, 
whose  decision  he  deemed  partial.  He  after¬ 
wards  restored  them  to  their  dignity  and  conse¬ 
quence.  Phoroneus  was  the  first  who  raised  a 
temple  to  Juno.  He  received  oivine  honours 
after  death.  His  temple  still  existed  at  Argos 
under  Antoninus  the  Roman  emperor.  Pans. 

2,  c.  15,  &c. — ApoiLvJ.  2,  c.  3, — Hygin.  fab.  ) 
143.  I 
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PhorOnis,  a  patronymic  of  Io  as  sister  of 
Phoroneus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  625. 

Phoronium,  a  town  of  Argolis,  built  by  Pho¬ 
roneus. 

PhotTnus,  an  eunuch  who  was  prime  minis¬ 
ter  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  When  Pom- 
pey  fled  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  Photinus  advised  his  mas¬ 
ter  not  to  receive  him,  but  to  put  him  to 
death.  His  advice  was  strictly  followed.  Julius 
Caesar  some  time  after  visited  Egypt,  and  Pho¬ 
tinus  raised  seditions  against  him,  for  which  he 
was  put  to  death.  When  Caesar  triumphed 
J  over  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  the  picture  of  Pho¬ 
tinus  and  some  of  the  Egyptians,  were  carried 
in  the  procession  at  Rome.  Plut. 

Piiotius,  a  son  of  Antonina,  who  betrayed  to 
Bellisarius  his  wife’s  debaucheries, - A  pa¬ 

trician  in  Justinian’s  reign 

Phoxus,  a  general  of  the  Phocians,  who  burnt 
Lampsacus,  &c. - A  tyrant  of  Chalcis,  ba¬ 

nished  by  his  subjects,  &c. 

Phra,  a  name  under  which  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  the  sun,  before  they  gave  it  that  of 
Osiris,  which  signifies  author  of  time. 

Phraates  1st,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Arsaces  the  3d,  called  also  Phriapatius. 
He  made,  war  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
and  was  defeated  in  three  successive  battles. 
He  left  many  children  behind  him,  but  as  they 
were  all  too  young,  and  unable  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  he  appointed  his  brother  Mitliridates 
king,  of  whose  abilities  and  military  prudence 
he  had  often  been  a  spectator.  Justin.  41 ,  c.  5. 

- -The  2d,  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates 

as  king  of  Parthia,  and  made  war  against  the 
Scythians,  whom  he  called  to  his  assistance 
against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  whom  he 
refused  to  pay,  on  pretence  that  they  came  too 
late.  He  was  murdered  by  some  Greek  merce¬ 
naries  who  had  been  once  his  captives,  and 
who  had  enlisted  in  his  army,  B.  C.  129.  Justin. 

42,  c.  1. —  h  hit.  in  Pomp. - The  3d,  succeeded 

his  father  Pacorus  on  the  throne  of  Parthia,  and 
gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Ti¬ 
gran  es,  the  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia. 
Soon  after  he  iuvaded  the  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
to  make  his  son-in-law  sit  on  the  throne  of  Iris 
father.  His  expedition  was  attended  with  ill 
success.  He  renewed  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
his  father  had  made  with  the  Romans.  At  las 
return  to  Parthia,  he  was  assassinated  by  his 

sons  Orodes  and  Mithridates.  Justin. - The 

4th,  was  nominated  king  of  Parthia  by  his  father 
Orodes.  whom  he  soon  after  murdered,  as  also 
his  own  brothers.  He  made  war  against  M. 
Antony  with  great  success,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  with  much  loss.  Some  time  after  lie  was 
dethroned  by  the  Parthian  nobility,  but  he  soon 
regained  his  power,  and  drove  the  usurper, 
called  Tiridates.  The  usurper  claimed  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Augustus  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
Phraates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead  his 
cause,  and  gain  the  favours  of  his  powerful 
udge.  He  was  successful  in  his  embassy ;  he 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
Roman  emperor,  restored  the  ensigns  and  stand¬ 
ards  which  the  Parthians  had  taken  from  Cras- 
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sus  and  Antony,  and  gave  up  his  four  sons  with 
their  wives  as  hostages,  till  his  engagements 
were  performed.  Some  suppose  that  Phraates 
delivered  his  children  into  the  hands  of  Augus¬ 
tus  to  he  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  might  reign 
with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  his  subjects 
would  revolt  as  soon  as  they  found  any  one  of 
his  family  inclined  to  countenance  their  rebel¬ 
lion,  though  at  the  same  time,  they  scorned  to 
support  the  interest  of  any  usurper  who  was  not 
of  the  royal  house  of  the  Arsacidae.  He  was, 
however,  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  concu¬ 
bines,  who  placed  her  son,  called  Phraatices, 
on  the  throne.  Val.  Max .  7,  c.  6. — -Justin.  42, 
c.  5. — Dio.  Cas.  51,  &c. — Pint,  in  Anton.  &e. — 

Tacit.  An.  6,  c.  32. - A  prince  of  Partliia  in 

the  reign  of  Tiberius. - A  satrap  of  Parthia. 

Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  42. 

Phraatices,  a  son  of  Phraates  4th.  He 
with  his  mother  murdered  his  father,  and  took 
possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  His  reign  was 
short ;  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  whom 
he  had  offended  by  cruelty,  avarice,  and  op¬ 
pression. 

Phra  dates,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Darius 
at  the  battle  of  Arbela. 

Phragand.e,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Liv.  26, 
c  25. 

Ph  rah  Axes,  the  same  as  Phraates.  Vid. 
Phraates. 

Phranicates,  a  general  of  the  Parthian  ar¬ 
mies,  &  c. 

Phraortes,  succeeded  his  father  Deioces 
on  the  throne  of  Media.  He  made  war  against 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  conquered  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia.  He  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Assyrians,  after  a 
reign  of  22  years,  B.  C.  625.  Paus. — Herodot. 

1,  c.  102. - -A  king  of  Italy  remarkable  for 

his  frugality. 

PhrasIcles,  a  nephew  of  Themistocles, 
whose  daughter  Nicomacha  he  married.  Pint, 
in  Them. 

Phra'simus,  the  father  of  Praxithea.  A pollod. 

Phrasius,  a  Cyprian  soothsayer,  sacrificed 
on  an  altar  by  Busiris,  king  of  Egypt. 

Phrataphernes,  a  general  of  the  Massage- 
tae,  who  surrendered  to  Alexander.  Curt.  8. 

- A  satrap,  who,  after  the  death  of  Darius, 

fled  to  Hyrcania,  &c.  Id. 

Phratica,  a  festival  which  the  Greeks  gave 
at  Athens  to  preserve  union  and  friendship. 
These  festivals  were  appointed  by  Solon. 

Phratius,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Jupiter 
among  the  Athenians. 

Phreatis,  orPHREATiUM,  an  ancient  tribu¬ 
nal  of  the  Athenians,  established  to  judge  those 
who  were  already  banished  for  murder,  having 
committed  it  a  second  time.  The  accused  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  sea,  in  a  place  called  the  Wells, 
from  whence  this  tribunal  takes  its  name.  There 
he  defended  himself  without  throwing  the  an¬ 
chor,  or  quitting  his  raft.  If  he  was  convicted, 
they  inflicted  upon  him  punishments  instituted 
on  voluntary  murder;  if  he  was  innocent,  he 
returned  an  exile  on  account  of  his  first  mur¬ 
der.  Tencer  was  the  first  who  justified  himself 


in  tins  way,  and  who  proved  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  death  of  Ajax. 

Phriapatius,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  flou¬ 
rished  B.  C.  125. 

Phrictum,  a  neighbouring  town  of  Thermo- 
pylis.  T.  L.  36,  c.  13. 

Phrixvs,  a  river  of  Argolis.  There  is  also  a 
small  town  of  that  name  in  Elis,  built  by  the 
Minyae.  Herodot.  4,  c.  148. 

PhronIma,  a  daughter  of  Etearchus,  king  of 
Crete.  She  was  delivered  to  a  servant  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  by  order  of  her  father,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  second  wife.  I  he  ser¬ 
vant  was  unwilling  to  murder  the  child,  but  as 
he  was  bound  by  an  oath  to  throw'  her  into  the 
sea,  he  accordingly  let  her  dowm  into  thstj  water 
by  a  rope,  and  took  her  out  again  unhurt.  Phro- 
nima  was  afterwards  in  the  number  of  the  con¬ 
cubines  of  Polymnestus,  by  whom  she  became 
mother  of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene.  He¬ 
rodot.  4,  c.  154. 

Phrontis,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Menelaus, 
after  the  Trojan  war,  was  killed  by  Apollo. 

Pans.  10,  c.  25. - One  of  the  Argonauts. 

Apollod.  1. 

Prrinon,  a  Grecian  hero,  who,  disputing 
with  Pittacus,  king  of  Mitylene,  the  property  of 
cape  Sigea,  proposed  to  him  to  end  this  quarrel 
by  single  combat.  Pittacus  used  a  stratagem 
to  conquer  his  adversary.  He  enveloped  him  in 
a  net,  and  overcome  him  in  the  combat  by  this 
surprise. 

Phruri,  a  Scythian  nation. 

Phruron,  a  name  which  the  Egyptians  gave 
to  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  its  inundation. 

Phryges,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  dividing 
Phrygia  from  Caria,  and  falling  into  the  Hermus. 

Phrygia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  generally 
divided  into  Phrygia  Major  and  Minor.  Its 
boundaries  are  not  properly  or  accurately  de¬ 
fined  by  ancient  authors,  though  it  appears  that 
it  was  situated  between  Bitliynia,  Lydia,  Cap¬ 
padocia,  and  Caria.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  Bryges,  a  nation  of  Thrace,  or  Macedonia, 
w ho  came  to  settle  there,  and  from  their  name, 
by  corruption,  arose  the  word  Phrygia.  Cybele 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  country,  and  her  fes¬ 
tivals  were  observed  with  the  greatest  solemni¬ 
ty.  The  invention  of  the  pipe  of  reeds,  and  of 
all  sorts  of  needlework,  is  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  are  represented  by  some  authors 
as  stubborn,  imprudent,  effeminate,  servile,  and 
voluptuous,  and  to  this  Virgil  seems  to  allude, 
JEn.  9,  v.  617. — Mela,  1,  c.  19. — Strab.  2,  &c. 
— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  429,  &c. —  Cic.  7,  ad  Fam.  ep. 
16. — Horat.  2,  od.  9,  v.  16. — Paus.  5,  c.  25. — 
Herodot.  7,  c.  73. - A  city  of  Thrace. 

Phrygia,  feasts  in  honour  of  Cybele. 

Phryne,  a  celebrated  prostitute  who  flou¬ 
rished  at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistress  to  Praxiteles, 
who  drew  her  picture.  This  was  one  of  his 
best  pieces,  and  it  w  as  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  is  said  that  Apelles 
painted  his  Venus  Anadyomene  after  he  had 
seen  Phryne  on  the  sea  shore  naked,  and  with 
I  dishevelled  hair.  Phryne  became  so  rich  by 


the  liberality  of  her  lovers,  that  she  offered  to 
rebuild  at  her  own  expense  Thebes,  which  Alex¬ 
ander  had  destroyed,  provided  this  inscription 
was  placed  on  the  walls :  Alexander  diruit,  sed 
meretrix  Phryne  refecit.  This  was  refused.  Plin. 

34,  c.  8. - There  was  also  another  of  the  same 

name  who  was  accused  of  impiety.  When 
she  saw  that  she  was  going  to  be  condemned, 
she  unveiled  her  bosom,  which  so  influenced 
her  judges,  that  she  was  immediately  acquitted. 
Quintil. 

PhrynIcus,  a  general  of  Samos,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  betray  his  country,  &c. - A  flat¬ 
terer  at  Athens. - A  tragic  poet  of  Athens, 

disciple  to  Thespis.  He  was  the  first  who  in¬ 
troduced  a  female  character  on  the  stage.  Strab. 
14. 

Phrynis,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  the  first 
who  obtained  a  musical  prize  at  the  Panathe- 
naea,  at  Athens.  He  added  two  strings  to  the 
lyre,  which  had  always  been  used  with  seven 
by  all  his  predecessors,  B.  C.  438.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  originally  a  cook  at  the  house  of 

Hiero,  king  of  Sicily. - A  writer  in  the  reign 

of  Commodus,  who  made  a  collection  in  36 
books  of  phrases  and  sentences  from  the  best 
Greek  authors,  &c. 

Phryno,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens,  who 
died  B.  C.  590. 

Phryxus,  a  son  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes, 
by  Nephele.  After  the  repudiation  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  he  was  persecuted  with  the  most  invete¬ 
rate  fury  by  his  step-mother  Ino,  because  he 
was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Athamas,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  children  of  a  second  wife.  He  was 
apprised  of  Ino’s  intention  upon  his  life,  by  his 
mother  Nephele,  or,  according  to  others,  by  his 
preceptor;  and  the  better  to  make  his  escape, 
he  secured  part  of  his  father’s  treasures,  and 
privately  left  Boeotia  with  his  sister  Helle,  to  go 
to  their  friend  and  relation  AEetes,  king  of  Col¬ 
chis.  They  embarked  on  board  a  ship,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fabulous  account  of  the  poets  and 
mythologists,  they  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
ram  whose  fleece  was  of  gold,  and  proceeded  on 
their  journey  through  the  air-  The  height  to 
which  they  were  carried  made  Helle  giddy,  and 
she  fell  into  the  sea.  Phryxus  gave  her  a  de¬ 
cent  burial  on  the  sea  shore  ;  and  after  he  had 
called  the  place  Hellespont  from  her  name,  he 
continued  his  flight,  and  arrived  safe  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aretes,  where  he  offered  the  ram 
on  the  altars  of  Mars.  The  king  received  him 
with  great  tenderness,  and  gave  him  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Chalciope  in  marriage.  She  had  by  him 
Phrontis,  Melias,  Argos,  Cylindrus,  whom  some 
call  Cytorus,  Catis,  Lotus,  and  Helen,  Some 
time  after  he  was  murdered  by  his  father-in- 
law,  who  envied  him  the  possession  of  the 
golden  fleece ;  and  Chalciope,  to  prevent  her 
children  from  sharing  their  father’s  fate,  sent 
them  privately  from  Colchis  to  Boeotia,  as  no¬ 
thing  was  to  be  dreaded  there  from  the  jealousy 
or  resentment  of  Ino,  who  was  then  dead.  The 
fable  of  the  flight  of  Phryxus  to  Colchis  on  a 
ram,  has  been  explained  by  some,  who  observe, 
that  the  ship  on  which  he  embarked  was  either 
called  by  that  name,  or  carried  on  her  prow  the 
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fi  ,ure  of  that  animal.  The  fleece  of  gold  is  ex- 
I  plained  by  recollecting,  that  Phyrxus  carried 
I  away  immense  treasures  from  Thebes.  Phryxus 
was  placed  amongst  the  constellations  of  heaven 
after  death.  The  ram  which  carried  him  to  Asia, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  Neptune’s  amour 
with  I  heophane,  the  daughter  of  Altis.  This 
ram  had  been  given  to  Athamas  by  the  gods,  to 
reward  his  piety  and  religious  life,  and  Nephele 
procured  it  for  her  children  just  as  they  were 
going  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  Ino.  The 
murder  of  Phryxus  was  some  time  after  amply 
revenged  by  the  Greeks.  It  gave  rise  to  a  cele¬ 
brated  expedition  which  was  achieved  under 
Jason,  and  many  of  the  princes  of  Greece,  and 
which  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  punishment  of  the  king 
of  Colchis  for  his  cruelty  to  the  son  of  Athamas. 
Diod.  4 .—Herodot.  7,  c.  197 .—Apollon.  Arg.— 
Orpheus. — Flaccus. — Strab. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — 

Pindar.  Pyth.  4,,—Hygin,  fab.  14,  188,  &c _ 

Ovid.  Iieroid.  18.  Met.  4. 

Phthia,  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  at  the  east  of 
mount  Otlirys,  in  Thessaly,  where  Achilles  was 
born,  and  from  which  he  is  often  called  Phthiut 
Herns.  Horat.  4,  od.  6. —  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  156. 
—  Mela,  2,  c.  3. - A  nymph  of  Achaia,  be¬ 

loved  by  Jupiter,  who,  to  seduce  her,  disguised 
himself  under  the  shape  of  a  pigeon.  xElian. 
V.  H.  l,  c.  15. 

Phthiotis,  a  small  province  of  Thessaly, 
between  the  Pelasgicus  sinus  and  the  Maliacua 
sinus,  Magnesia,  and  mount  (Eta.  It  was  also 
called  Achaia.  Pans.  10,  c.  8. 

Phthires,  a  mountain  of  Caria. 

Phthius,  a  Grecian  hero  who  gave  his  name 
to  a  country  of  Thessaly. 

Phthonos,  envy,  which  the  Grecians  had 
made  a  deitv. 

Phya,  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  Attica, 
whom  Pisistratus,  when  he  wished  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  himself  a  third  time  in  his  tyranny,  dressed 
like  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  led  to  the  city  on 
a  chariot,  making  the  populace  believe  that  the 
goddess  herself  came  to  restore  him  to  power. 
The  artifice  succeeded.  Herodot.  1,  c.  59. — 
Polycrn.  1,  c.  40. 

Phycus,  a  promontory  near  Cyrene.  -  Lu¬ 
can.  9. 

Phylace,  a  towm  of  Thessaly,  built  by  Phy- 
lacua.  Protesilaus  reigned  there.  Lucan.  6,  v. 

252. - A  town  of  Arcadia.  Paws.  8,  c.  51. 

- A  town  of  Macedonia. 

Phylacus,  a  son  of  Deion,  king  of  Phocis. 
He  married  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Myuia.*’, 
and  founded  Phylace.  Apollod. 

Phylarchus,  a  Greek  biographer,  who  flou¬ 
rished  B.  C.  221. 

Phylas,  a  king  of  Ephyre,  son  of  Antiochus, 
and  grandson  of  Hercules. 

Ph  ylax,  that  is  to  say  guardian,  a  surname 
of  Hecate. 

Phyle,  a  well  fortified  village  of  Attica,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Naples.  C.  Nep.  in  Thras. 
Phyi.eis,  a  daughter  ofThespius. 

PhylEus,  one  of  the  Greek  captains  during 

the  Trojan  war. - A  son  of  Augeas.  He 

blamed  his  father  for  refusing  to  pay  Hercules 
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what  he  had  promised  him  for  cleaning  his 
stables.  He  was  placed  on  his  father’s  throne 

by  Hercules. 

PhylIRA.  Vid.  Philyra. 

Phylla,  the  wife  of  De^metrius  Poliorcetes, 
and  mother  of  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Seleucus. 

Phyllalia,  a  part  of  Arcadia. - A  place  in 

Thessaly. 

Phylleius,  a  mountain,  country,  and  town 
of  Macedonia. 

Phyllis,  a  daughter  of  Sithon,  or  according 
to  others,  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  re¬ 
ceived  Demophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus,  who,  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  stopped  on 
her  coasts.  She  became  enamoured  of  him,' 
and  did  not  find  him  insensible  to  her  passion. 
After  some  months  of  mutual  tenderness  and 
affection,  Demophoon  set  sail  for  Athens,  where 
his  domestic  affairs  recalled  him.  He  promised 
faithfully  to  return  as  soon  as  a  month  was  ex¬ 
pired  ;  but  either  his  dislike  for  Phyllis,  or  the 
irreparable  situation  of  his  affairs,  obliged  him 
to  violate  his  engagement,  and  the  queen,  grown 
desperate  on  account  of  tiis  absence,  hanged 
herself,  or  according  to  others,  threw  herself 
down  a  precipice  into  the  sea,  and  perished. 
Her  friends  raised  a  tomb  over  her  body,  where 
there  grew  up  certain  trees,  whose  leaves,  at  a 
particular  season  of  the  year,  suddenly  became 
wet,  as  if  shedding  tears  for  the  death  of  Phyl¬ 
lis.  According  to  an  old  tradition,  mentioned 
by  Servius,  Virgil’s  commentator,  Phyllis  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  an  almond  tree,  which 
is  called  phylla  by  the  Greeks.  Some  days  af¬ 
ter  this  metamorphosis,  Demophoon  revisited 
Thrace,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Phyl¬ 
lis,  he  ran  and  clasped  the  tree,  which,  though 
at  that  time  stripped  of  its  leaves,  suddenly  shot 
forth  and  blossomed  as  if  still  sensible  of  ten¬ 
derness  and  love.  The  absence  of  Demophoon 
from  the  house  of  Phyllis,  has  given  rise  to  a 
beautiful  epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about  the 
fourth  month  after  her  lover’s  departure.  Ovid. 
Heroid.  2.  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  353.  Trist.  2. — Hy- 

gin.  fab.  59. - A  country-woman  introduced 

in  Virgil’s  eclogues. - The  nurse  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Domitian.  Suet,  in  Dom.  17. - A  coun¬ 

try  of  Thrace  near  mount  Pangaaus,  Herodot.  7, 
c.  113. 

Phyllius,  a  young  Boeotian  uncommonly 
fond  of  Cygnus,  the  son  of  Hyria,  a  woman  of 
Boeotia.  Cygnus  slighted  his  passion,  and  told 
him  that  to  obtain  a  return  of  affection,  he  must 
previously  destroy  an  enormous  lion,  take  alive 
two  large  vultures,  and  sacrifice  on  Jupiter’s 
altars  a  wild  bull  that  infested  the  country. 
This  he  easily  effected  by  means  of  artifice,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Hercules  he  forgot  his  parti¬ 
ality  for  the  son  of  Hyria.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  372. 

— Nicatid.  in  Heter.  3. - A  Spartan  remarkable 

for  the  courage  with  which  he  fought  against 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 

PhyllOdOce,  one  of  Cyrene’s  attendant 
nymphs.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  336. 

Phyllos,  a  country  of  Arcadia. - A  town 

of  Thessaly,  near  Larissa,  where  Apollo  had  a 
temple. 
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Phyllus,  a  general  of  Phocis  during  tire 
Phocian  or  sacred  war  against  the  Thebans.  He 
had  assumed  the  command  after  the  death  of  his 
brothers  Philomelus  and  Onomarchus.  He  is 
called  by  some  Phayllus.  Vid.  Phocis. 

Physcella,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Mela,  2, 
c.  3. 

Physcion,  a  famous  rock  of  Boeotia,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  Spliynx.  Plat. 

Physcoa,  a  woman  of  Elis,  mother  of  Nar- 
ceus,  by  Bacchus.  Pan s.  5,  c.  16. 

Physcon,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
kings  of  Egypt,  from  the  great  prominency  of 
his  belly,  (jpvoKT),  venter.') 

Physcos,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes. 

Physcus,  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the 
Tygris.  The  ten  thousand  Greeks  crossed  it  in 
their  return  from  Cunaxa. 

PhytalIdes,  the  descendants  of  Phytalus, 
a  man  who  hospitably  received  and  entertained 
Ceres,  when  she  visited  Attica.  Pint,  in  Thes. 

Phyton,  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rhe- 
gium  against  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily. 
He  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  tortured, 
R.  C.  387,  and  his  son  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Diod.  14. 

Phyxium,  a  town  of  Elis. 

Pi  a,  or  Pialia,  festivals  instituted  in  honour 
of  Adrian,  by  the  emperor  Antoninus.  They 
were  celebrated  at  Puteoli,  on  the  second  year 
of  the  olympiads. 

Pi  asus,  a  general  of  the  Pelasgi. 

PicEni,  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  called 
also  Picentes.  They  received  their  name  from 
picas,  a  bird  by  whose  auspices  they  had  settled 
in  that  part  of  Italy.  Ital.  8,  v.  425. — Strab.  5. 
— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Picentia,  the  capital  of  Picenum. 

PicentIni,  a  people  of  Italy  near  Lucania. 
They  are  different  from  the  Piceni  or  Picentes, 
who  inhabited  Picenum. 

Picenum,  or  PicEnus  agep,,  a  country  of 
Italy  r.ear  the  Umbrians  and  Sabines.  Harat.  2, 
sat.  3,  v.  272. — Mart.  1,  ep.  44. 

Picra,  a  lake  of  Africa,  which  Alexander 
crossed  when  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Ammon. 

PictjE,  or  Picti,  a  people  of  Scythia,  called 
also  Agathyrsae.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  painting  their  bodies  with  different  co¬ 
lours,  to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of 
their  enemies.  A  colony  of  these,  according  to 
Servius,  Virgil’s  commentator,  emigrated  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  where  they  still  pre¬ 
served  their  name  aud  their  savage  manners. 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Pictavi,  or  Pictones,  a  people  of  Gaul. 
Ccesar.  7,  bell.  G.  c.  4. 

Pict avium,  a  town  of  Gaul. 

Eabius  Pictor,  a  consul  under  whom  silver 
was  first  coined  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  485. 

Picumnus,  aud  Pilumnus,  two  deities  at 
Rome,  who  presided  over  the  auspices,  that 
were  required  before  the  celebration  of  nuptials. 
Pilumnus  was  supposed  to  patronize  children, 
as  his  name  seems  in  some  manner  to  indicate, 
quod  ]  ellat  mala  infantia.  The  manuring  of  lands 
was  first  invented  by  Picumnus,  from  which 
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reason  he  is  called  Sterquilkiius .  Pilumnus  is 
also  invoked  as  the  god  of  bakers  and  millers, 

he  is  said  to  have  first  invented  how  to 
grind  corn.  Turnus  boasted  of  being  one 
of  his  lineal  descendants.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v  4, — 
Varro. 

Pious,  a  king  of  Latium,  son  of  Saturn,  who 
married  Venilia,  who  is  also  called  Canens,  by 
whom  he  had  Faunus.  He  was  tenderly  loved 
oy  the  goddess  Pomona,  and  he  returned  a  mu¬ 
tual  affection.  As  he  was  one  day  hunting  in 
the  woods,  he  was  met  by  Circe,  who  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  who  changed 
him  into  a  woodpecker,  called  hy  the  name  of 
picas  among  the  Latins.  His  wife  Venilia  was 
so  disconsolate  when  she  was  informed  of  his 
death,  that  she  pined  away.  Some  suppose 
that  Picus  was  the  son  of  Pilumnus,  and  that 
he  gave  out  prophecies  to  his  subjects,  by 
means  of  a  favourite  woodpecker,  from  which 
circumstance  originated  the  fable  of  his  being 
metamorphosed  into  a  bird.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  -38, 
171,  See. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  320,  Ac. 

Pidorus,  a  town  near  mount  Athos.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  122. 

Pidytes,  a  man  killed  by  Ulysses  during  the 
Trojan  war. 

PiEi.ns,  a  son  of  Neoptolemos,  king  of  Epi¬ 
rus,  after  his  father.  Pans.  1 ,  c.  11. 

P l E a  a  ,  a  fountain  of  Peloponnesus,  between 
Elis  and  Olympia.  Pans,  b,  c.  16. 

PiEria,  a  small  tract  of  country  m  Thessaly 

or  Macedonia. - A  place  between  Cilicia  and 

Syria. - One  of  the  wives  of  Danaus,  mother 

of  six  daughters  called  Actea,  Podarce,  Diox- 
ippe,  Adyte,  Ocypete,  and  Filarge.  Avollod. 

2. - The  wife  of  Oxylus,  the  son  of  Haemon. 

Pans,  b,  c.  3. - The  daughter  of  Pytlias,  a 

Milesian,  Ac. 

PiErIdf.s,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  either 
because  they  were  born  in  Pieria,  in  Thessaly  ; 
or  because  they  were  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  daughters  of  Pierus,  a  king  of  Macedonia, 

who  settled  in  Bceotia. - Also  the  daughters 

of  Pierus,  who  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
in  music,  m  which  they  were  conquered,  and 
changed  into  magpies.  It  may  perhaps  be 
supposed,  that  the  victorious  Muses  assumed 
the  name  of  the  conquered  daughters  of  Pierus, 
and  ordered  themselves  to  he  called  Pierides,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Minerva  was  c  alled  Pallas, 
because  she  had  killed  the  giant  Pal'as.  Ovid. 
Met.  b,  v.  300. 

PiEnis,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia.  Pans.  9, 
c.  29. 

Pierus,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  sacred  to 
the  Muses  who  were  from  thence,  as  some  ima¬ 
gine,  called  Pieiides.- - A  rich  man  of  1  hes- 

saly,  whose  nine  daughters  called  Pierides, 
challenged  the  Muses,  and  w ere  changed  i:  to 

magpies,  when  conquered.  Pans.  9,  c.  29.- - 

A  river  of  Achaia,  in  Peloponnesus. - A  town 

of  Thessaly.  Paus.  7,  c.  22. - A  mountain 

with  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Macedonia. 

Pi  Etas,  a  virtue  which  denotes  veneration 
ftr  the  deity,  and  love  and  tenderness  to  our 
friends.  It  received  divine  honours  among  the 
Romans,  and  was  made  one  of  their  gods. 
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Acilius  Glabrion  first  erected  a  temple  to  this 
new  divinity,  on  the  spot  where  a  woman  had 
fed  with  her  own  milk  her  aged  fatlier*  who 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  order  of  the  senate, 
and  deprived  of  all  aliments.  Cic.  tie  Div.  1  — 
Val  Max.  b,  c.  4. 

Pigea,  one  of  the  Ionian  nymphs  who  had 
a  temple  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cythera. 

Pigres  &  Mattyas,  two  brothers,  &c.  He 
rodot. - The  name  of  three  rivers. 

Pilumnus,  the  god  of  bakers  at  Rome.  Vie 
Picumnus. 

Pimpla,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  on  ths 
confines  of  Thessaly,  near  Olympus,  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  W'ho  on  that  account  are  often 
called  Pimpleue  and  Pimpleades.  Herat.  1,  od. 
26. — Strab.  10. 

Pimprana,  a  town)  on  the  Indus. 

Pin  are,  an  island  of  the  .Aegean  sea. 

Pinarius  A  Potitius,  two  old  men  of  Ar¬ 
cadia,  who  came  with  Evander  to  Italy.  They 
were  instructed  by  Hercules  who  visited  the 
court  of  Evander,  how  they  were  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fices  to  his  divinity,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening,  immediately  at  sun-set.  The  morning 
sacrifice  they  punctually  performed,  but  on  the 
evening  Potitius  was  obliged  to  offer  the  sacri¬ 
fice  alone,  as  Pinarius  neglected  to  come  till 
after  the  appointed  time.  This  negligence  of¬ 
fended  Hercules,  and  he  ordered,  that  for  the 
future,  Pinarius  and  his  descendants  should 
preside  over  the  sacrifices,  but  that  Potitius, 
with  his  posterity,  should  wait  upon  the  priests 
as  -servants,  when  the  sacrifices  wTere  annually 
offered  to  him  on  mount  Aventine.  This  was 
religiously  observed  till  the  age  of  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius,  who  persuaded  the  Potitii  by  a  large  bribe, 
to  discontinue  their  sacred  office,  and  to  have 
the  ceremony  performed  hy  slaves.  For  this 
negligence,  as  the  Latin  authors  observe,  the 
Potitii  were  deprived  of  sight,  and  the  family 
was  a  little  time  after  totally  extinguished. 
Liv  1,  c.  7. — Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  269,  Ac. —  Victor, 
de  wig. 

Pinarius,  a  pretor,  who  conquered  Sardinia, 
and  defeated  the  Corsicans.  Cic.  de  orat.  2. 

- A  river  falling  into  the  sea  near  Issus,  after 

flowing  between  Cilicia  and  Syria. 

Pindarus,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet,  of  Thebes. 
He  was  carefully  trained  from  his  earliest  years 
to  the  study  of  music  and  poetry,  and  he  was 
taught  how'  to  compose  verses  with  elegance 
and  simplicity,  by  Myrtis  and  Corinna.  When 
he  was  young,  it  is  said  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
settled  on  his  lips,  and  there  left  some  honey¬ 
combs  as  he  reposed  on  the  grass.  1  his  was 
universally  explained  as  a  prognostic  of  his 
future  greatness  and  celebrity,  and  indeed  lie 
seemed  entitled  to  notice  when  he  had  con¬ 
quered  Myrtis  in  a  musical  contest.  He  was 
not  however  so  successful  against  Corinna,  who 
obtained  five  times,  while  he  was  competitor,  a 
poetical  prize  ;  which,  according  to  some,  was 
rather  adjudged  to  the  charms  of  her  person 
than  to  the  brilliancy  of  her  genius,  or  the  su¬ 
periority  of  her  composition.  In  the  public  as¬ 
semblies  of  Greece,  where  females  were  not 
permitted  tc  contend,  Pindar  wras  rewarded 
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with  the  prize,  in  preference  to  every  other 
competitor,  and  as  the  conquerors  at  Olympia 
were  the  subject  of  his  compositions,  the  poet 
was  courted  by  statesmen  and  princes.  His 
hymns  and  pmans  were  repeated  before  the, 
most  crowded  assemblies  in  the  temples  of' 
Greece,  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  declared  that 
it  was  the  will  of  Apollo,  that  Pindar  should 
receive  the  half  of  all  the  first  fruit  offerings 
that  were  annually  heaped  on  his  altars,  i  his 
was  not  the  only  public  honour  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  ;  after  his  death,  he  was  honoured  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  even  to  adoration.  His 
statue  was  erected  at  Thebes  in  the  public 
place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  six 
centuries  after  it  was  viewed  with  pleasuie  and 
admiration,  by  the  geographer  Pausanias.  Ihe 
honours  which  had  been  paid  to  him  while 
alive,  were  also  shared  byT  his  posterity,  and  at 
the  celebration  of  one  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  a  portion  of  the  victim  which  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice,  was  reserved  for  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  poet.  Even  the  most  invete¬ 
rate  enemies  of  the  Thebans,  shewed  regard  for 
his  memory,  and  the  Spartans  spared  the  house 
in  which  the  prince  of  Lyrics  had  inhabited 
when  they  destroyed  the  houses  and  the  walls 
of  Thebes.  The  same  respect  was  also  paid 
him  by  Alexander  the  Great,  when  Thebes  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  1 1  is  said  that  Pindar  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  86,  B.C.435.  Ihe  great¬ 
est  part  of  his  works  have  perished.  He  had 
written  some  hymns  to  the  gods,  poems  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Apollo,  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus,  and 
odes  on  several  victories  obtained  at  the  four 
greatest  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  the  Olympic, 
Isthmian,  Pythian,  ana  Memean  games.  Of  all 
these,  the  odes  are  the  only  compositions  ex¬ 
tant,  admired  for  sublimity  of  sentiments,  gran¬ 
deur  of  expression,  energy  and  magnificence 
cf  style,  boldness  of  metaphors,  harmony  of 
numbers,  and  elegance  of  diction.  .  In  these 
od which  were  repeated  with  the  aid  of  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  and  accompanied  by  the  va¬ 
rious  inflections  of  the  voice,  with  suitable  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  proper  motions  of  body,  the  poet  has 
cot  merely  celebrated  the  place  where  tlie  vic¬ 
tory  was  won,  but  lias  introduced  beautiful  epi¬ 
sodes,  and  by  unfolding  the  greatness  of  his 
heroes,  the  dignity  ol  their  characters,  and  the 
glory  of  the  several  republics  where  they  flou¬ 
rished,  lie  has  rendered  the  whole  truly  beau¬ 
tiful  and  in  the  highest  degree  interesting. 
Horace  has  not  hesitated  to  call  Pindar  inimi¬ 
table,  and  bis  panegyric  shall  not  perhaps  ap¬ 
pear  too  offensive,  when  we  recollect  that  suc¬ 
ceeding  critics  have  agreed  in  extolling  nis 
beauties,  his  excellence,  the  fire,  animation, 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  genius.  He  has  been 
..ensured  for  his  affectation  in  composing  an 
ode,  from  which  the  letter  S  was  excluded. 
The  best  editions  of  Pindar  are  those  of  Heyne, 
4to.  Gottingen,  1773;  of  Glasgow,  12mo. 
1744  ;  and  of  Schmidius,  4to.  Witteberg,  1616 ; 
A  then. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1.— Herat.  4,  od.  2.— 
/Elian.  V.  H.  3. — Pans.  1,  c.  8.  1.  9,  c.  2 o. 
i/al.  Max.  9,  c.  12. —  Plut.in  Alex. —  Curt.  1,  c. 

3 _ 4  tyrant  of  Elphesus,  who  killed  his 
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master  at  his  own  request,  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  Pint. 

Pinbasus,  a  mountain  of  Troas. 

Pindenissus,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  th« 
borders  of  Syria.  Cicero,  when  proconsul  in 
Asia,  besieged  it  for  25  days  and  took  it.  Cic. 
ad  M.  Cixlium. 

Pin dus,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  between  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and 
Epirus.  It  was  greatly  celebrated  as  being  sa¬ 
cred  to  the  Muses  and  to  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met. 

1,  v.  570. — Strab.  13. —  Virg.  Ed.  10. — Lucan . 

1,  v.  674.  1.  6,  v.  339— Mela,  2,  c.  3. - A 

town  of  Doris  in  Greece,  called  also  Cyplias. 

It  was  watered  by  a  small  river  of  tlie  same 
name  which  falls  into  tlie  Cephisus,  near  Lilaea. 
Herodot.  1,  v.  56. 

Pingus,  a  river  of  Mysia  which  runs  into  tlie 
Danube.  Plin.  3t  c.  26. 

Pinna,  a  town  of  Italy.  Sil.  8,  v.  518. 
Pinthias.  Vid.  Phinthias. 

Pintia,  a  town  of  Spain  which  they  suppoe® 
is  now  Valladolid. 

Pion,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
who  built  Pionia  near  the  Caycus  in  Mysia. 
It  is  said  that  smoke  issued  from  his  tomb 
as  often  as  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him. 
Paus.  9,  c.  18. 

PiOne.  one  of  the  Naiades.  Apollod. 

Pionia,  a  town  of  Mysia,  near  the  Caycus. 
Pirjeus,  or  Piriadeus,  a  celebrated  harbour 
at  Athens,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Cepliisus,  about 
three  miles  distant  from  the  city.  It  was  joined 
to  the  town  by  two  long  walls,  one  of  which 
was  built  by  Pericles,  and  the  other  by  The- 
mistocles.  The  towers  which  were  raised  on 
the  walls  to  serve  as  a  defence,  were  turned 
Into  dwelling-houses,  as  the  population  of 
Athens  gradually  increased.  It  was  the  most 
capacious  of  all  the  harbours  of  the  Athenians, 
and  was  naturally  divided  into  three  large  basins, 
called  Cantharos,  Aphrodisium,  and  Zea,  im¬ 
proved  by  the  labours  of  Themistocles,  and 
made  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  reception 
of  a  fleet  of  400  ships  in  the  greatest  security. 
The  walls  which  joined  it  to  Athens  with  all  its 
fortifications,  were  totally  demolished  when  Ly- 
sande.r  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  by 
the  reduction  of  Attica.  Paus •  1,  c.  1.  Strab . 

9. _ C.  Nop.  in  Them. — Flor.  3,  c.  5.— Justin.  5, 

c.  8. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  446. 

Pirene,  a  daughter  of  Danus. - A  daugh¬ 

ter  of  (Ebalus,  or  accord  iug  to  others,  of  the 
Achelous.  She  had  by  Neptune  two  sons 
called  Leches  and  Cenclirius,  who  gave  their 
name  to  two  of  the  harbours  of  Corinth.  Pirene 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her  son  Cen- 
chrius,  who  had  been  killed  by  Diana,  that  she 
pined  away,  and  was  dissolved  by  her  continual 
weeping  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name 
which  was  still  seen  at  Corinth  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  The  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  and  according  to  some,  the  horse 
Pegasus  was  then  drinking  some  of  its  waters 
when  Bellerophon  took  it  to  go  and  conquer 
the  Chimtera.  Paus.  2,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  2, 
v.  240. 

Piritiious,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  the  clouu,  or 
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according  to  others,  of  Dia  the  daughter  of 
Deioneus.  Some  make  him  son  of  Dia,  by 
Jupiter,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  a  horse 
whenever  he  paid  his  addresses  to  his  mistress. 
He  was  king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  as  an  ambi¬ 
tious  prince  he  wished  to  become  acquainted 
with  ’Ibeseus  king  of  Athens,  of  whose  fame 
and  exploits  he  had  heard  so  many  reports.  To 
see  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  witness 
of  his  valour,  he  resolved  to  invade  his  territo¬ 
ries  with  an  army.  Theseus  immediately  met 
him  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  but  at  the  sight 
of  one  another  the  two  enemies  did  not  begin 
the  engagement,  but  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  each  other,  they  stepped  between  the  hostile 
armies.  Their  meeting  was  like  that  of  the 
most  cordial  friends,  and  Pirithous,  by  giving 
Theseus  his  hand  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity, 
promised  to  repair  all  the  damages  which  his 
hostilities  in  Attica  might  have  occasioned. 
From  that  time,  therefore,  the  two  monarchs 
became  the  most  intimate  and  the  most  at¬ 
tached  of  friends,  so  much,  that  their  friend¬ 
ship,  like  that  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  is  be¬ 
come  proverbial.  Pirithous  some  time  after 
married  Hippodainia,  and  invited  not  only  the 
heroes  of  his  age,  but  also  the  gods  themselves, 
and  his  neighbours  the  Centaurs,  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials.  Mars  was  the  only  one  of  the 
gods  who  was  not  invited,  and  to  punish  this 
neglect,  the  god  of  war  determined  to  raise  a 
quarrel  among  the  guests,  and  to  disturb  the 
festivity  of  the  entertainment.  Eurythion  cap¬ 
tivated  with  the  beauty  of  Hippodamia,  and 
intoxicated  with  wane,  attempted  to  offer  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  bride,  but  was  prevented  by  The¬ 
seus  and  immediately  killed.  This  irritated  the 
rest  of  the  Centaurs,  the  contest  became  gene¬ 
ral,  but  the  valour  of  Theseus,  Pirithous,  Her¬ 
cules,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lapithae,  triumphed 
over  their  enemies.  Many  of  the  Centaurs 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  saved  their  lives  by 
flight.  [VzVZ.  Lapithvs .]  The  death  of  Hip¬ 
podamia  left  Pirithous  very  disconsolate,  and 
he  resolved,  with  his  friend  Theseus,  who  had 
likewise  lost  his  vdfe,  never  to  marry  again, 
except  to  a  goddess,  or  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  gods.  This  determination  occasioned  the 
rape  of  Helen  by  the  two  frit  nds,  the  lot  was 
drawn,  and  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Theseus  to 
have  the  beautiful  prize.  Pirithous  upon  this 
undertook  with  his  friend  to  carry  away  Pro¬ 
serpine  and  to  marry  her.  They  descended 
into  the  infernal  regions,  but  Pluto,  who  was 
apprized  of  their  machinations  to  disturb  his 
conjugal  peace,  stopped  the  two  friends,  and 
confined  them  there.  Pirithous  was  lied  to  his 
father’s  wheel,  or  according  to  Hyginus,  he 
was  delivered  to  the  Furies  to  be  continually 
tormented.  His  punishment,  however,  was 
short,  and  when  Hercules  visited  the  kingdom 
of  Pluto,  he  obtained  from  Proserpine  the  par¬ 
don  of  Pirithous,  and  brought  him  back  to  his 
kingdom  safe  and  unhurt.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dog  Cerberus. 
[Vid  Theseus .]  Ovid  Met .  12,  fab.  4.  &c  5. — 
Hesiod,  in  Scut.  Her. — Homer.  II.  2.  Pans.  5,  c. 
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1 O.—Apdlod.  1,  *.  8.  1.  c.  5.—Hyghi.  Fab. 

14,  79,  155.  Died.  4. — Plut.  in  Thes. — Horat. 
4,  od.  7. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  304 — Mart.  7,  ep. 

23* 

>r  P.IRUS>  a  captain  of  the  Thracians  during  the 
Irojan  war,  &c.  ° 

Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis  on  the  Alpheus  at  the 
west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Pisus 
the  son  °f  Perieres,  and  grandson  of  ^Eolus. 
Its  inhabitants  accompanied  Nestor  to  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  and  they  enjoyed  long  the  privilege  of 
piesiding  at  the  Olympic  games  which  were 
celebrated  near  their  city.  This  honourable 
appointment  was  envied  by  the  people  of  Elis, 
v  ho  made  war  against  the  Piseans,  and  after 
many  bloody  battles  took  their  city,  and  totally 
demolished  it.  It  was  at  Pisa  that  (Enomaus 
murdered  the  suitors  of  his  daughter,  and  that 
he  himself  was  conquered  by  Pelops.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  called  Pisei.  .some  have  doubted 
t  he  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Pisa,  but  this 
doubt  originates  from  Pisa’s  having  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  so  remote  an  age.  The  horses  of 
Pisa  were  famous.  The  year  on  which  the 
Olympic  games  w'ere  celebrated,  was  often 
called  Piseus  annus,  and  the  victory  which  was 
obtained  there  was  called  Pisect  ramus  olive. 

I  id.  Olympia.  Strab.  8. — Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  386. 

1.  4,  el.  JO,  v.  95. — Mela,  2. —  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  180. 

Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  416. — Pans.  6,  s.  22. 

Pis.®,  a  town  of  Etruria,  built  by  a  colony 
from  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus,  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  called  Pissani.  Dionysius  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus  affirms  that  it  existed  before  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  but  others  support  that  it  was  built  by 
a  colony  of  Piseans  who  were  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria  at  their  return  from  the 
Irojan  war.  Pisa;  was  once  a  very  powerful 
and  flourishing  city,  which  conquered  the  Ba- 
leares,  together  with  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
The  sea  on  the  neighbouring  coast  was  called 
the  bay  of  Pisae.  Virg.  Mn.  K),  v.  179.— Strab. 

5. — Lucan.  2,  v.  401.  / 

Pisjeus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Pisa. 
Pisandeh,  a  son  of  Bellerophon  killed  by 

the  Solymi. - A  Trojan  chief  killed  by  Me- 

nelaus. - One  of  Penelope’s  suitors,  son  of 

.Polyctor.  Ovid.  Heroid.  1. - A  son  of  An- 

timachus  killed  by  Agamemnon  during  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war. - An  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet 

during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  abolished 
the  democracy  at  Athens,  and  established  the 
aristocratical  government  of  the  four  hundred 
tyrants.  He  was  killed  hi  a  naval  battle  by 
Conon  the  Athenian  general  near  Cnidus,  in 
which  the  Spartans  lost  50  gallies.  He  died 

B.  C.  394.  Diod. - A  poet  of  Rhodes  who 

composed  a  poem  called  Heraclea,  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  all  the  labours  and  all  the 
exploits  of  Hercules.  He  was  the  first  who 
ever  represented  his  hero  armed  with  a  club. 
Pans.  8,  c.  22. 

Pi  sates  or  Pis®i,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in 
the  Peloponnesus. 

Pisaurus,  a  river  of  Picenum  with  a  town 
called  Pisaurum,  which  became  a  Roman  colony 
in  the  consulship  of  Claudius  Pule  her.  The  town 


destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

— Catull.  82. — Plin.  3. 

PisEnor,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud. - 

One  of  the  ancestors  of  the  nurse  of  Ulysses. 
Homer.  Od.  1. 

Piseus,  a  king  of  Etruria  about  260  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

Pisias,  a  general  of  the  Argives  in  the  age 
of  Epaminondas. - A  statuary  at  Athens  ce¬ 

lebrated  for  his  pieces.  Paus. 

PislniA,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Galatia,  and 
Isauria.  It  was  rich  and  fertile.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  called  Pisidiae.  Cic.  de  Div.  1. 
Mela,  t,  c.  2. — Strab.  12. 

PisibIci.,  a  daughter  of  iEolus  who  married 

Myrmidon. - A  daughter  of  Nestor.  A 

daughter  of  Pelas. - The  daughter  of  a  king 

of  Methymna  in  Lesbos.  She  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  Achilles  when  he  invaded  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  kingdom,  and  she  promised  to  deliver  the 
city  into  his  hands  if  he  would  marry  her. 
Achilles  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but  when  he 
became  master  of  Methymna,  he  ordered  Pisi- 
dice  to  be  stoned  to  death  for  her  perfidy.  Par- 
then.  erot.  21. 

Pi  sis,  a  native  of  Thespis,  who  gained  un¬ 
common  influence  among  the  Thebans,  and  be¬ 
haved  with  great  courage  in  the  defence  of  their 
liberties.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Demetrius, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Thespim. 

PisistratIda'.,  the  descendants  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  I  id.  Pisistratus. 

PisistratIdes,  a  man  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  satraps  of  the  king  of  Persia  by7  the  Spar¬ 
tans. 

Pisistuatus,  an  Athenian  who  early  distin-  1 
guished  himself  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  and 
by  his  address  and  eloquence  at  home.  After 
he  had  rendered  himself  the  favourite  of  the 
populace  by  his  liberality,  and  by  the  intrepidity 
with  which  he  had  fought  their  battles,  parti¬ 
cularly  near  Salamis,  he  resolved  to  make  him¬ 
self  master  of  his  country.  Every  thing  seemed 
favourable  to  his  ambitious  views,  but  Solon 
alone,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
who  had  lately  enforced  his  celebrated  laws, 
opposed  him  and  discovered  his  duplicity  and 
artful  behaviour  before  the  public  assembly. 
Pisistratus  was  not  disheartened  by  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  his  relation  Solon,  but  he  had  recourse 
to  artifice.  In  returning  from  his  country  house, 
he  cut  himself  in  various  places,  and  after  he 
had  exposed  his  mangled  body  to  the  eyes  of 
the  populace,  deplored  his  misfortunes,  and  ac¬ 
cused  his  enemies  of  attempts  upon  his  life,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  friend  of  the  people,  the 
guardian  of  the  poor,  and  the  relievei  of  the 
oppressed,  he  claimed  a  chosen  body  of  50  men 
from  the  populace  to  defend  his  person  in  future 
from  the  malevolence  and  cruelty  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  unsuspecting  people  unanimously 
granted  his  request,  though  Solon  opposed  it 
with  all  his  influence,  and  Pisistratus  had  no 
sooner  received  an  armed  band  on  whose  fide¬ 
lity  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  than  he 
seized  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himself 
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(absolute.  The  people  too  late  perceived  the* f 
credulity,  yet,  though  the  tyrant  was  popular, 
two  of  the  citizens,  Megacles  and  Lycurgus, 

I  conspired  together  against  him,  and  by  their 
means  he  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  city* 
His  house  and  all  his  effects  were  exposed  to 
sale,  but  there  was  found  in  Athens  only  one 
man  who  would  buy  them.  The  private  dissen- 
tions  of  the  friends  of  liberty  proved  favourable 
to  the  expelled  tyrant,  and  Megacles,  who  was 
jealous  of  Lycurgus,  secretly  promised  to  restore 
Pisistratus  to  all  his  rights  and  privileges  in 
Athens,  if  he  would  marry  his  daughter.  Pi¬ 
sistratus  consented,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his 
father-in-law,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  expel 
Lycurgus,  and  to  re-establish  himself.  By 
means  of  a  woman  called  Pliya,  whose  shape 
was  tall,  whose  features  were  noble  and  com¬ 
manding,  he  imposed  upon  the  people,  and 
created  himself  adherents  even  among  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Phya  was  conducted  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and  showing  herself  subservient  to 
the  artifice  of  Pisistratus,  she  was  announced  as 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  the  pa¬ 
troness  of  Athens,  who  was  come  down  from 
heaven  to  re-establish  her  favourite  Pisistratus, 
in  a  power  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  will  of 
heaven,  and  favoured  by  the  affection  of  the 
people.  In  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  h6w- 
ever,  Pisistratus  found  himself  unsupported, 
and  some  time  after,  when  he  repudiated  the 
daughter  of  Megacles,  he  found  that  not  only 
the  citizens,  but  even  his  very  troops,  were 
alienated  from  him  by  the  influence,  the  in¬ 
trigues,  and  the  bribery  of  his  father-in-law. 
lie  fled  from  Athens  where  he  could  no  longer 
maintain  his  power,  and  retired  to  Euboea. 
Eleven  years  after  he  was  drawn  from  his  ob¬ 
scure  retreat,  by  means  of  his  son  Hippias,  and 
he  was  a  third  time  received  by  the  people  oi 
Athens  as  their  master  and  sovereign.  Upon, 
this  he  sacrificed  to  his  resentment  the  friends 
of  Megacles,  but  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
public  good,  and  while  he  sought  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  his  family,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
dignity  and  the  honour  of  the  Athenian  name. 
He  died  about  52 7  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power 
at  Athens  for  53  years,  including  the  years  o. 
his  banishment,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Hipparchus.  Pisistratus  claims  our  admi¬ 
ration  for  his  justice,  his  liberality,  and  his  mo¬ 
deration.  If  he  was  dreaded  and  detested  as  a 
tyrant,  the  Athenians  loved  and  respected  his 
private  virtues  and  his  patriotism  as  a  fel'ow 
citizen,  and  the  opprobrium  which  generally 
falls  on  his  head  may  be  attributed  not  to  the 
severity  of  his  administration,  but  to  the  repub¬ 
lican  principles  of  the  Athenians,  who  hated  and 
exclaimed  against  the  moderation  and  equity  of 
the  mildest  sovereign,  while  they  flattered  the 
pride  and  gratified  the  guilty  desires  of  the 
most  tyrannical  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Pisis¬ 
tratus  often  refused  to  punish  the  insolence  ot 
his  enemies,  and  when  he  had  one  day  been 
virulently  accused  of  murder,  rather  than  inflict 
immediate  punishment  upon  the  man  who  had 
I  criminated  him,  he  went  to  the  Areopagus,  and 
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there  convinced  the  Athenians  that  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  his  enemies  were  groundless,  and  that 
his  life  was  irreproachable.  It  is  to  his  labours 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
poems  of  Homer,  and  he  was  the  first,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cicero,  who  introduced  them  at  Athens, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  now  stand.  He  also 
estabslihed  a  public  library  at  Athens,  and  the 
valuable  books  which  he  had  diligently  col¬ 
lected  were  carried  into  Persia  when  Xerxes 
made  himself  master  of  the  capital  of  Attica. 
Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus, 
who  have  received  the  name  Pisistratidce,  ren¬ 
dered  themselves  as  illustrious  as  their  father, 
but  the  flames  of  liberty  were  too  powerful  to 
be  extinguished.  The  Pisistratidae  governed 
with  great  moderation,  yet  the  name  of  tyrant 
or  sovereign  was  insupportable  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  Two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  called  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  con¬ 
spired  against  them,  and  Hipparchus  was  dis¬ 
patched  in  a  public  assembly.  This  murder 
was  not  however  attended  with  any  advantages, 
and  though  the  two  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
who  have  been  celebrated  through  every  age  for 
their  patriotism,  were  supported  by  the  people, 
yet  Hippias  quelled  the  tumult  by  his  uncom¬ 
mon  firmness  and  prudence,  and  for  a  while 
preserved  that  peace  iu  Athens  which  his  father 
had  often  been  unable  to  command.  This  was 
not  long  to  continue.  Hippias  was  at  last  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Athenians 
and  of  their  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  and  he  left 
Attica,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  his  power  and  independence.  The  rest  of 
the  family  of  Pisistratus  followed  him  in  his 
banishment,  and  after  they  bad  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  liberal  offers  of  the  princes  of  Tlies- 
saly,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  wished 
them  to  settle  in  their  respective  territories,  the 
Pisistratid*  retired  to  Sagaeum,  which  their 
father  had  in  the  summit  of  his  power  con¬ 
quered  and  bequeathed  to  his  posterity.  After 
the  banishment  of  the  Pisistratidm,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  became  more  than  commonly  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  and  often  sacrificed  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  of  their  citizens,  apprehensive  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  popularity  and  a  well  directed  li¬ 
berality  might  gain  among  a  fickle  and  unset¬ 
tled  populace.  The  Pi«istratidai  were  banished 
from  Athens  about  18  years  after  the  death  of 
Pisistratus,  B.  C.  510.  JElian.  V.  H.  13,  c. 
14. — P aus.  7,  c.  26. — Herodot.  1,  c.  59.  1.  6,  c. 

103.-—  Cic.  de  orat.  3. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  2. - 

A  son  of  Nestor.  Apollod. - A  king  of  Or- 

chomenos,  who  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 
cruelty  towards  the  nobles.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  them,  and  they  carried  away  his  body 
from  the  public  assembly,  by  hiding  each  a 
piece  of  his  flesh  under  their  garments,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  discovery  from  the  people,  of  which  he 

was  a  great  favourite.  Plut.  in  Par. - A 

Theban  attached  to  the  Roman  interest,  while 
the  consul  Flaminius  was  in  Greece.  He  as¬ 
sassinated  the  pretor  of  Boeotia,  for  which  he 
was  put  to  death,  &c. 

Piao,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which 
waa  a  branch  of  the  Calpurnians  descended 
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fiom  Calpus,  the  son  of  Numa.  Before  the  death 
of  Augustus,  eleven  of  this  family  had  obtain¬ 
ed  the  consulship,  and  many  had  been  honour¬ 
ed  with  triumphs,  on  account  of  their  victories 
in  the  different  province*  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Of  this  family,  the  most  famous  were — Lucius 
Calpurnius,  who  was  tribune  of  the  people, 
about  149  years  before  Christ,  and  afterwards 
consul.  His  frugality  procured  him  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Frugi,  and  he  gaiued  the  greatest  ho¬ 
nours  as  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and 
an  historian.  He  made  a  successful  campaign 
in  Sicily,  and  rewarded  his  son,  who  had  be¬ 
haved  with  great  valour  during  the  war,  with  a 
crown  of  gold,  which  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
He  composed  some  annals  and  harangues, 
which  were  lost  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  °  His 

style  was  obscure  and  inelegant. - -Caius,  a 

Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  685,  who  supported 
the  consular  dignity  against  the  tumults  )f  the 
tribunes,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people.  He 
made  a  law  to  restrain  the  cabals  which  gene¬ 
rally  prevailed  at  the  election  of  the  chief  ma¬ 
gistrates. - Cneius,  another  consul  under  Au¬ 

gustus.  He  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Tibe¬ 
rius*  by  whom  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Syria,  where  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 
cruelty.  He  was  accused  of  having  poisoned 
Germanicus,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was 
shunned  and  despised  by  his  friends,  he  de¬ 
stroyed  himself,  A.  D.  20. - Lucius,  a  go¬ 

vernor  of  Spain,  who  was  assassinated  by  a 
peasant  as  he  was  travelling  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  murderer  was  seized  and  tortured, 
but  he  refused  to  confess  the  causes  of  the 

murder. - Lucius,  a  private  man,  accused  of 

having  uttered  seditious  words  against  the  em¬ 
peror  1  iberius.  He  was  condemned,  but  a  na¬ 
tural  death  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the 

executioner. - Lucius,  a  governor  of  Rome 

for  twenty  years,  an  office  which  he  discharged 
with  the  greatest  justice  and  credit.  He  was 
greatly  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Augustus, 
as  well  as  of  his  preceptor,  a  distinction  he  de¬ 
served,  both  as  a  faithful  citizen  and  a  man  of 
learning.  Some  however  say,  that  Tiberius 
made  him  governor  of  Rome,  because  he  had 
continued  drinking  with  him  a  night  and  two 
days,  or  two  days  and  two  nights  according  to 
Pliny.  Horace  dedicated  his  poem  de  arte 
Poetica  to  his  two  sons,  whose  partiality  for  li¬ 
terature  had  distinguished  them  among  the  rest 
of  the  Romans,  and  who  were  fond  of  culti¬ 
vating  poetry  in  their  leisure  hours. - Cneius, 

a  factious  and  turbulent  youth,  who  conspired 
against  his  country  with  Catiline.  He  was 

among  the  friends  of  Julius  Caesar. - Caius. 

a  Roman  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  celebrated 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Nero.  He  had 
rendered  himself  a  favourite  of  the  people  by 
his  private  as  well  as  his  public  virtues,  by  the 
generosity  of  his  behaviour,  his  fondness  of 
pleasure  with  the  voluptuous,  and  his  austerity 
with  the  grave  and  the  reserved.  He  had  been 
marked  by  some  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed 
the  emperor,  but  the  discovery  of  the  plot  by  a 
freedman  who  was  among  the  conspirators,  soon 
cut  him  off  with  all  his  partizans.  He  refused 
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to  court  the  affections  of  the  people  and  of  tire 
army  when  the  whole  had  been  made  public, 
and  instead  of  taking  proper  measures  for  his 
preservation,  either  by  proclaiming  himself  em¬ 
peror,  as  his  friends  advised,  or  by  seeking  a 
retreat  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire, 
he  retired  to  his  own  house,  where  he  opened 
the  veins  of  both  his  arms,  and  bled  to  death. 
- Lucius,  a  senator  wl>o  followed  the  em¬ 
peror  Valerian  into  Persia.  He  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  after  the  death  of  Valerian, 
but  he  wTas  defeated  and  put  to  death  a  few 
few  weeks  after,  A.  D.  261,  by  Yalens,  Ac, 
- Lucinianus,  a  senator  adopted  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Galba.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Otlio  s 
orders. - -A  son-in-law  of  Cicero. - A  pa¬ 

trician,  whose  daughter  married  Julius  Caisar.j 
tforoi. — Hacitt  Ann .  ct  Hist. —  Val.  Max,  Iav. 
Sneton. —  Cic.  de  offic.  Ac. —  Pint,  in  Cits.  Ac. 

- One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  appointed  over 

Athens  by  Lysander. 

Pisonis  villa,  a  place  near  Baioe  in  Cam¬ 
pania,  which  the  emperor  Nero  often  lre- 
quented.  Tacit.  An.  1. 

Pissirus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  river 
Nestus.  Herod.  7,  c.  109. 

Pistor,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  signifying  baker,  because  when  their 
city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  god  persuaded 
them  to  throw  down  loaves  from  the  Tarpeian 
hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that  the  enemy 
might  from  thence  suppose,  that  they  were  not 
in  want  of  provisions,  though  in  reality  they 
were  near  surrendering  through  famine.  This 
deceived  the  Gauls,  and  they  soon  after 
raised  the  siege.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  350,  394, 
&c. 

Pisus,  a  son  of  Aphareus,  or  according  to 
others  of  Perieres.  Apollod.  3. — Pans.  5. 

Pisuthnes,  a  Persian  satrap  of  Lydia,  who 
revolted  from  Darius  Notbus.  His  father’s 
name  was  Hystaspes.  Pint,  in  Art. 

Pitane,  a  town  of  ^Eolia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  inhabitants  made  bricks  which  swam  on 
the  surface  of  tli^  water.  Strab.  13. 
Vitruv.  2,  c.  3.— Mela,  1,  c.  18.— Ovid.  Met. 
7,  357. 

Pithecusa,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  anciently  called  iEnaria  and  Inarina, 
with  a  town  of  the  6ame  name,  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  The  frequent  earthquakes  to  which 
it  was  subject,  oblige  d  the  inhabitants  to  leave 
it.  There  was  a  volcano  in  the  middle  of  tlrp 
island,  which  has  given  occasion  to  the  ancients 
to  say,  that  the  giant  Typlion  was  buried  there. 
Some  suppose  that  it  received  its  name  from 
7nSt]K0i,  monkeys,  into  which  the  inhabitants 
were  changed  by  Jupiter.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v. 
90.— Plin.  3,  c.  6.— Pindar.  Pyth.  1  .—Strab.  1. 

Pitheus.  Vid.  Pittlieus. 

Pitho,  the  goddess  of  persuasion  among  the 
Romans,  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Venus.  She  was  represented  with  a 
diadem  on  her  head,  to  intimate  her  influence 
over  the  hearts  of  men  One  of  her  arms  ap¬ 
pears  raised,  as  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator 
haranguing  in  a  public  assembly,  and  with  the 
other  she  holds  a  thunderbolt  and  fitter? 
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made  with  flowers,  to  signify  the  powers  of 
reasoning  and  the  attractions  of  elocjuence*  A 
caduceus,  as  a  symbol  of  persuasion,  appears 
at  her  feet,  with  the  waitings  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  the  two  most  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  wiio  understood  how  to  command  the 
attention  of  their  audience,  and  to  rouse  and 

animate  their  various  passions. - A  Roman 

courtezan.  She  received  this  name  on  account 
of  the  allurements  which  her  cliarms  possessed, 
and  of  her  winning  expressions. 

PitixolAus  and  Lycopiiron,  seized  upon 
the  sovereign  power  of  Pherfe,  by  killing 
Alexander.  They  were  ejected  by  Philip  of 
Macedonia.  Died.  16. 

PitiiOleon,  an  insignificant  poet  of  Rhodes, 
who  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  com¬ 
positions.  He  wrote  some  epigrams.  Hoi'at • 
1,  sat.  10,  v.  21. 

Pituon,  one  of  the  body  guards  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  put  to  death  by  Andochus. 

Pithy s,  a  nymph  beloved  by  Pan.  Boreas 
was  also  fond  of  her,  but  she  slighted  his  ad¬ 
dresses,  upon  which  he  dashed  her  against  a 
rock,  and  she  was  changed  into  a  pine  tree. 

Pittacus,  a  native  of  Mityleue  in  Lesbos, 
was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  His 
father’s  name  was  Hyrradius.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  sons  of  Alcmus,  he  delivered  his 
country  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant  Me- 
lanchrus,  and  in  the  war  with  the  Athenians 
waged  against  Lesbos  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  bis  countrymen,  and  challenged  to  single 
combat  Plirynon,  the  enemy  s  general.  As  the 
event  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend  upon  this 
combat,  Pittacus  bad  recourse  to  artifice,  and 
wdien  he  engaged,  he  entangled  his  adversary 
in  a  net,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his 
shield,  and  easily  dispatched  him.  He  was 
amply  rewarded  for  this  victory ,  and  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  sensible  of  his  merit,  unanimously  ap¬ 
pointed  him  governor  of  their  city  with  un¬ 
limited  authority.  In  this  capacity  Pittacus 
behaved  with  great  moderation  and  prudence, 
and  after  he  had  governed  his  fellow  citizens 
with  the  strictest  justice,  and  after  he  had  es¬ 
tablished  and  enforced  the  most  salutary  laws, 
he  voluntarily  resigned  the  sovereign  power 
after  he  had  enjoyed  it  for  10  years,  observing 
that  the  virtues  and  innocence  of  piivate  life 
were  incompatible  with  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  sovereign.  His  disinterestedness 
gained  him  many  admirers,  and  when  the  Mity- 
leneans  wished  to  reward  his  public  seivices  by 
presenting  him  with  an  immense  tract  of  teni- 
tory,  he  refused  to  accept  more  land  than  what 
should  be  contained  in  the  distance  to  which  he 
could  throw  a  javelin.  He  died  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age,  about  570  years  before  Christ,  alter 
he  had  spent  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  in 
literary  ease  and  peaceful  retirement.  One  ot 
his  favourite  maxims  was,  that  man  ought  to 
provide  against  misfortunes  to  avoid  tliem,  but 
that  if  they  ever  happened  he  ought  to  support 
them  with  patience  and  resignation.  In  pros¬ 
perity  friends  were  to  be  acquired,  and  in  the 
hour  of  adversity  their  faithfulness  was  to  be 
He  also  observed,  that  in  our  action* 
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it  was  imprudent  to  make  others  acquainted 
with  our  designs,  for  if  we  failed  we  had  ex¬ 
posed  ourselves  to  censure  and  to  ridicule. 
Many  of  his  maxims  were  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi,  to  shew  to 
the  world  how  great  an  opinion  the  Mityleneans 
entertained  of  his  abilities  as  a  philosopher,  a 
moralist,  and  a  man.  By  one  of  his  laws,  every 
fault  committed  by  a  man  when  intoxicated, 
deserved  double  punishment.  Diog. — Aristot. 
Polit. — P'ut.  in  syrup. — Paus.  10,  c.  24. — JElian. 
V.  H.  2,  &c. —  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  5. - A  grand¬ 

son  of  Porus  king  of  India. 

Pitthea,  a  town  near  Troezene.  Hence 
the  epithet  of  Pittheus  in  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 
296. 

Pittheus,  a  king  of  Troezene  in  Argolis,  son 
of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  universally 
admired  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and  applica¬ 
tion;  he  publicly  taught  in  a  school  at  Troezene, 
and  even  composed  a  book,  which  was  seen  by 
Pausauias  the  geographer.  He  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter  iEthra  in  marriage  to  vEgeus,  king  of 
Athens,  and  he  himself  took  particular  care  of 
the  youth,  and  education  of  his  grandson  The¬ 
seus.  He  was  buried  at  Troezene,  which  he 
had  founded,  and  on  bis  tomb  was  seen,  for 
many  ages,  three  seats  of  white  marble,  on 
which  he  sat  with  two  other  judges,  whenever 
he  gave  laws  to  his  subjects,  or  settled  their 
disputes.  Paus.  1  &  2.— Flat,  in  Thes.— 
Strab.  8. 

Pituanius,  a  mathematician  in  the  age  of 
Tiberius,  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
&c.  Tacit.  Ann.  2. 

Pitulani,  a  people  of  Umbria.  Their  chief 
town  was  called  Pitulum. 

PitYjEa,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor. 

Pityassus,  a  town  of  Pisidia. 

PityonEsus,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  near  Epidarus. 

Pityusa,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis. - Two  small  islands  in  the  Mediter¬ 

ranean,  near  the  coast  of  Spain,  of  which  the 
larger  was  called  Ebusus,  and  the  smaller 
Ophinsa.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Pius,  a  surname  given  to  the  emperor  An¬ 
toninus,  on  account  of  his  piety  and  virtue. 
- A  surname  given  to  a  son  of  Metellus,  be¬ 
cause  he  interested  himself  so  warmly  to  have 
his  father  recalled  from  banishment. 

Placentia,  an  ancient  town  and  colony  near 
the  Po. - Another,  near  Lusitania. 

Placideianus,  a  gladiator  in  Horace’s  age. 

2  Sat.  7. 

Pi.acidia,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  sister  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  She 
married  Adolphus  king  of  the  Goths,  and  after¬ 
wards  Constantius,  by  whom  she  had  Valen- 
tinian  the  3d.  She  died  A.  D.  449. 

Placidius,  Julius,  a  tribune  of  a  co¬ 
hort,  who  imprisoned  the  emperor  Vitellius, 
&c. 

Planasia,  a  small  island  of  the  Tyrrhene 

sea. - Another,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where 

Tiberius  ordered  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  to  be  put  to  death.  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c. 

- A  town  on  the  Rhone. 
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Plancina,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  in¬ 
trigues  and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso,  and 
w  as  accused  wdth  him  of  having  murdered  Ger- 
manicus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  She  was 
acquitted  either  by  means  of  the  empress  Livia, 
or  on  account  of  the  partiality  of  the  emperor 
for  her  person.  She  had  long  supported  the 
spirits  of  her  husband,  during  his  confinement, 
but,  wdien  she  saw  herself  freed  from  the  accu¬ 
sation,  she  totally  abandoned  him  to  his  fare. 
Subservient  in  every  thing  to  the  wdll  of  Livia, 
she,  at  her  instigation,  became  guilty  of  the 
gieatest  crimes,  to  injure  the  character  of 
Agrippina.  After  the.  death  of  Agrippina, 
Pilancina  was  accused  of  the  most  atrocious 
villanies,  and,  as  she  knew  that  she  could  not 
elude  justice,  she  put  herself  to  death,  A.  D. 
33.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  26,  &c. 

L.  Plancus  Munatius,  a  Roman,  who  ren- 
dereu  himself  ridiculous  by  his  follies  and  his 
extravagance.  He  had  been  consul,  and  had 
presided  over  a  province  in  the  capacity  of 
governor,  but  he  forgot  all  his  dignity,  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  servile  flatterers  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  and  Antony.  At  the  court  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  queen  in  Alexandria,  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  the  meanest  stage  dancer ;  and,  in 
comedy,  he  personated  Glaucus,  and  painted 
his  body  of  a  green  colour,  dancing  on  a  public 
stage  quite  naked,  only  with  a  crown  of  green 
reeds  on  his  head,  while  he  tied  behind  his 
back,  the  tail  of  a  large  sea  fish.  This  exposed 
him  to  the  public  derision,  and,  when  Antony 
had  joined  the  rest  of  his  friends  in  censuring 
nim  for  his  unbecoming  behaviour,  he  deserted 
to  Octavius,  who  received  him  with  great 
marks  of  friendship  and  attention.  It  w’as  he 
who  proposed  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  the 
tide  of  Augustus  should  be  conferred  on  bis 
friend  Octavius,  as  expressive  of  the  dignity 
and  the  reverence  which  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits  seemed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedi¬ 
cated  1  od.  7  to  him ;  and  he  certainly  de¬ 
served  the  honour,  from  the  elegance  of  his 
letters,  which  are  still  extant,  written  to  Cicero. 
He  founded  a  town  in  Gaul,  which  he  called 

Lugdunum.  Pint,  in  Anton. - A  patrician, 

proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate.  His  ser¬ 
vants  wished  to  save  him  from  death,  but  he 
refused  it,  rather  than  to  expose  their  persons 

to  danger. - Plangon,  a  courtezan  of  Miletus, 

in  Ionia. 

Pi.at/ea,  a  daughter  of  Asopus,  king  of 

Boeotia.  Pans.  9,  c.  1,  &cc. - An  island  on 

the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean- 
It  belonged  to  the  Cyreneans.  Herodot.  4. 
c.  157. 

Platae/e,  ( arum. ,)  a  town  of  Boeotia,  near 
mount  Citheron,  on  the  confines  of  Megasis 
and  Attica,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there 
between  Mardonius  the  commander  of  Xerxes 
king  of  Persia,  and  Pausanias  the  Lacedsemo- 
nian,  and  the  Athenians.  The  Persian  army 
consisted  of  300,000  men,  3000  of  which 
scarcely  escaped  with  their  lives  by  flight. 
The  Grecian  army,  which  was  greatly  inferior, 
lost  but  few  men,  and  among  these  91  Spartan*, 
52  Athenians,  and  16  Tegeans  were  the  only 
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soldiers  found  in  the  number  of  the  slain.  The 
plinder  which  the  Greeks  obtained  in  the 
Persian  camp  was  immense.  Pausauias  re¬ 
ceived  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils,  on  account  of 
his  uncommon  valour  during  the  engagement, 
and  the  rest  were  rewarded  each  according  to 
their  respective  merit.  This  battle  was  fought 
on  the  22d  of  September,  the  same  day  as  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  479  B.  C.  and  by  it  Greece 
was  totally  delivered  for  ever  from  the  con¬ 
tinual  alarms  to  which  she  was  exposed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Persian  invasions,  and  from  that 
time  none  of  the  princes  of  Persia  dared  to  ap¬ 
pear  with  a  hostile  force  beyond  the  Hellespont. 
The  Plataeans  were  naturally  attached  to  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians,  and  they  furnished 
them  with  a  thousand  soldiers  when  Greece 
was  attacked  by  Datis,  the  general  of  Darius. 
Plataea  was  taken  by  the  Thebans,  after  a  fa¬ 
mous  siege,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  and  destroyed  by  the  Spartans, 

B.  C.  427.  Alexander  rebuilt  it,  and  paid 
great  encomiums  to  the  inhabitants  on  account 
of  their,  ancestors,  who  had  so  bravely  fought 
against  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  and  under  Pausanias.  Iierodot.  8, 
c.  5o. — Pans .  9,  o.  1. — Plut.  in  Alex.  &c. 

C.  Nep.  &c. — Cic.  de  Offic.  1,  c.  18.  Strab. 

Justin.  . 

Pi.atanius,  a  river  of  Boeotia.  Pans.  9, 

C* 

*  Plato,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Athens, 
son  of  Ariston  and  Parectonia.  His  original 
name  was  Aristocles,  and  lie  received  that  of 
Plato  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  As 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  and  as  the 
offspring  of  a  noble,  illustrious,  and  opulent 
family,  Plato  was  educated  with  care,  his  body 
was  formed  and  invigorated  with  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  his  mind  was  cultivated  and  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  study  of  poetry  and  of  geom¬ 
etry,  from  which  he  derived  that  acuteness  of 
judgment,  and  warmth  of  imagination,  which 
have  stamped  his  character  as  the  most  subtle 
and  flowery  writer  of  antiquity.  He  first  be¬ 
gan  his  literary  career  by  writing  poems  and 
tragedies ;  but  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  his 
own  productions,  when ,  at  the  age  of  20,  he 
was  introduced  into  the  presence  of  Socrates, 
and  when  he  was  enabled  to  compare  and  ex¬ 
amine,  with  critical  accuracy,  the  merit  of  his 
compositions  with  those  of  his  poetical  pre¬ 
decessors.  He,  therefore,  committed  to  the 
flames  these  productions  of  his  early  years, 
which  could  not  command  the  attention  or 
gain  the  applause  of  a  maturer  age.  During 
eight  years  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  Socrates ;  and,  if  lie  was  prevented  by 
a  momentary  indisposition  from  attending  the 
philosopher’s  last  moments,  yet  he  collected 
from  the  conversation  of  those  that  were  pre¬ 
sent,  and  from  his  own  accurate  observations, 
the  minutest  and  most  circumstantial  accounts, 
which  can  exhibit,  in  its  truest  colours,  the 
concern  and  sensibility  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
firmness,  virtues,  and  moral  sentiments,  of  the 
dying  philosopher  ■  After  the  death  of  bo- 


crates,  Plato  retired  from  Athens,  and,  to  ac¬ 
quire  that  information  which  the  accurate  ob¬ 
server  can  derive  in  foreign  countries,  he  began 
to  travel  over  Greece.  He  visited  Megara, 
Thebes,  and  Elis,  where  he  met  with  the 
kindest  reception  from  his  fellow  disciples, 
whom  the  violent  death  of  their  master  had 
likewise  removed  from  Attica.  He  afterwards 
visited  Magna  Graecia,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  by  the  learn¬ 
ing,  abilities,  and  reputation,  of  its  professors. 
He  afterwards  passed  into  Sicily,  and  examined 
the  eruptions  and  fires  of  the  volcano  of  that 
island.  He  also  visited  Egypt,  where  then  the 
mathematician  Tlieodorus  flourished,  and  where 
he  knew  that  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy  and  metempsychosis  had  been  fos¬ 
tered  and  cherished.  When  he  had  finished 
his  travels,  Plato  retired  to  the  groves  of  Aca- 
demus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  where 
his  lectures  were  soon  attended  by  a  crowd  of 
learned,  noble,  and  illustrious  pupils;  and  the 
philosopher,  by  refusing  to  have  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  rendered  his  name 
more  famous,  and  his  school  more  frequented. 
During  forty  years  he  presided  at  the  head  of 
the  academy,  and  there  he  devoted  his  time  to 
the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  composed  those 
dialogues  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
every  age  and  country.  His  studies,  however 
were  interrupted  for  a  while,  whilst  he  obeyed 
the  pressing  calls  and  invitations  of  Dionysius, 
and  whilst  he  persuaded  the  tyrant  to  become  a 
man,  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  friend  of 
liberty.  [Vid.  Dionysius  2d.]  In  his  dress 
the  philosopher  was  pot  ostentatious,  his  man¬ 
ners  were  elegant,  but  modest,  simple,  without 
affectation,  and  the  great  honours  which  his 
learning  deserved  were  not  paid  to  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  When  he  came  to  the  Olympian 
games,  Plato  resided,  during  the  celebration, 
m  a  family  who  were  totally  strangers  to  him. 
He  eat  and  drank  with  them,  he  partook  of  their 
innocent  pleasures  and  amusements,  but,  though 
he  told  them  his  name  was  Plato  yet  he  never 
spoke  of  the  employment  he  pursued  at  Athens, 
and  never  introduced  the  name  of  that  philo¬ 
sopher  whose  doctrines  he  followed,  and  whose 
death  and  virtues  were  favourite  topics  of  con¬ 
versation  in  every  part  of  Greece.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  he  was  attended  by  the  family 
which  had  so  kindly  entertained  him ;  and,  as 
being  a  native  of  Athens,  he  was  desired  to 
shew  them  the  great  philosopher  whose  name 
he  bore  :  their  surprise  was  great  when  he  told 
them  that  he  himself  was  the  Plato  whom  they 
wished  to  behold.  In  his  diet  he  was  moderate, 
and,  indeed,  to  sobriety  and  temperance  in  the 
use  of  food,  and  to  the  want  of  those  pleasures 
which  enfeeble  the  body  and  enervate  the  mind, 
some  have  attributed  his  preservation  during 
the  tremendous  pestilence  which  raged  at 
Athens  with  so  much  fury  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plato  was  never  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  long  or  lingering  indisposition,  and 
though  change  of  climate  had  enfeeebled  a 
constitution  naturally  strong  and  healthy,  the 
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philosopher  lived  to  mi  advanced  age,  and  was 
often  heard  to  say,  when  his  physicians  advised 
him  to  leave  his  residence  at  Athens,  where  the 
air  was  impregnated  by  the  pestilence,  that  he 
would  not  advance  one  single  step  to  gain  the 
top  of  mount  Athos,  where  he  assured  to  at¬ 
tain  the  great  longevity  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  mountain  were  said  to  en  joy  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Plato  died  on  his  birtli-day, 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  about  348  years 
oefore  the  Christian  era.  His  last  moments 
were  easy  and  without  pain  ;  and,  according  to 
some,  he  expired  in  the  midst  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  or,  according  to  Cicero,  as  he  was  writ¬ 
ing.  The  works  of  Plato  are  numerous ;  they 
are  all  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  except 
32  letters.  He  speaks  always  by  the  mouth 
of  others,  and  the  philosopher  has  no  where 
made  mention  of  himself  except  once,  in  his 
dialogue  entitled  Phmdon,  and,  another  time,  in 
liis  apology  for  Socrates.  His  writings  were  so 
celebrated,  and  his  opinion  so  respected,  that 
he  was  called  divine;  and,  for  the  elegance, 
melody,  and  sweetness  of  his  expressions^  he 
was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Athenian  bee.  Cicero  had  such  an  esteem  for 
him,  that,  in  the  warmth  of  panegyric,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  errare  mehercule  malo  cum  Platonc,  quam 
:um  istis  vera  sentire  ;  and  Quintilian  said,  that  I 
when  he  read  Plato,  he  seemed  to  hear  not  a 
man,  but  a  divinity,  speaking.  His  style,  how¬ 
ever,  though  admired  and  commended  by  the 
best  and  most  refined  of  critics  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  has  not  escaped  the  censure  of  some  of 
the  moderns ;  and  the  philosopher  has  been 
blamed,  who  supports  that  fire  is  a  pyramid 
tied  to  the  earth  by  numbers,  that  the  world  is 
a  figure  consisting  of  12  pentagons,  and  who, 
to  prove  the  metempsychosis  and  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  asserts,  that  the  dead  are 
born  from  the  living,  and  the  living  from  the 
dead.  The  speculative  mind  of  Plato  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  examining  things  divine  and  human, 
and  he  attempted  to  fix  and  ascertain,  not  only 
the  practical  doctrine  of  morals  and  politics, 
hut  the  more  subtle  and  abstruse  theory  of 
mystical  theogony.  His  philosophy  was 
universally  received  and  adopted,  and  it  has  not 
only  governed  the  opinions  of  the  speculative 
Dart  of  mankind,  but  it  continues  still  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  reasoning,  and  to  divide  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  moderns.  In  his  system  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  he  followed  the  physics  of  Heraclitus, 
the  metaphysical  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  morals  of  Socrates.  He  maintained  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  two  beings,  one  self- existent,  and  the 
ether  formed  by  the  hand  of  a  pre-existent 
creature,  god  and  man.  The  world  was  created 
by  that  self-existent  cause,  from  the  rude  in¬ 
digested  mass  of  matter  which  had  existed  from 
all  eternity,  and  which  had  ever  been  animated 
by  an  irregular  principle  of  motion.  The  origin 
of  evil  could  not  be  traced  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  deity,  without  admitting  a  stubborn 
intractihidity  and  wildness  congenial  to  matter  ; 
and  from  these,  consequently,  could  be  de¬ 
monstrated  the  deviation  from  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  from  thence  the  extravagant  passions 
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and  appetites  of  men.  From  materials  like 
these  were  formed  the  four  elements,  and  the 
beautiful  structures  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  into  the  active,  but  irrational  principle  of 
matter,  the  divinity  infused  a  rational  soul. 
I  lie  souls  of  men  were  formed  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  rational  soul  of  the  world,  which 
had  previously  given  existence  to  the  invisible 
gods  and  demons.  The  philosopher,  therefore, 
supported  the  doctrine  of  ideal  forms,  and  the 
pre-existence  of  the  human  mind,  which  he 
considered  as  emanations  of  the  Deity,  which 
can  never  remain  satisfied  with  objects  or  things 
unworthy  of  their  divine  original.  Men  coufd 
perceive,  with  their  corporeal  senses,  the 
types  of  immutable  things,  and  the  fluctuating 
objects  of  the  material  world ;  but  the  sudden 
changes  to  which  these  are  continually  ob¬ 
noxious,  create  innumerable  disorders,  and 
hence  arises  deception,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
terrors  and  miseries  of  human  life.  Yet,  in 
whatever  situation  man  may  be,  he  is  still  an 
object  of  divine  concern,  and  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  favour  of  the  pre-existent  cause, 
he  must  comply  with  the  purposes  of  his  crea¬ 
tion,  and,  by  proper  care  and  diligence,  he  can 
recover  those  immaculate  powers  with  which  he 
*ras  naturally  endowed.  All  science  the  philo¬ 
sopher  made  to  consist  in  reminiscence,  and  in 
recalling  the  nature,  forms,  and  proportions,  of 
those  perfect  and  immutable  essences,  with 
which  the  human  mind  had  been  conversant. 
From  observations  like  these,  the  summit  of 
felicity  might  be  attained  by  removing  from  the 
material,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  world,  by  curbing  and  governing  the 
passions,  which  w^ere  ever  agitated  and  inflamed, 
by  real  or  imaginary  objects.  The  passions 
were  divided  into  two  classes;  the  first  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  irascible  passions,  which  originated 
in  pride  or  resentment,  and  wrere  seated  in  the 
breast :  the  other,  founded  on  the  love  of  plea¬ 
sure,  was  the  concupiscible  part  of  the  soul, 
seated  in  the  belly,  and  inferior  parts  of  the 
body.  These  different  orders,  induced  the 
philosopher  to  compare  the  soul  to  a  small  re¬ 
public,  of  which  the  reasoning  and  judging 
powers  were  stationed  in  the  head,  as  in  a  firm 
citadel,  and  of  which  the  senses  w’ere  its  tmards 
and  servants.  By  the  irascible  part  o°f  the 
soul,  men  asserted  their  dignity,  repelled  in¬ 
juries,  and  scorned  dangers;  and  the  concu¬ 
piscible  part  provided  the  support  and  tl*e 
necessities  of  the  body,  and,  when  governed 
with  propriety,  it  gave  rise  to  temperance. 
Just  ce  was  produced  by  the  regular  dominion 
of  reason,  and  by  the  submission  of  the  passions  • 
and  prudence  arose  from  the  strength,  acute¬ 
ness,  and  perfection  of  the  soul,  without 
which,  all  other  virtues  could  not  exist.  But. 
amidst  all  this,  w'  sdom  wras  not  easily  attained 
at  their  creation,  all  minds  w-ere  not  endowed* 
with  the  same  excellence,  the  bodieswhich  they 
animated  on  earth,  were  not  always  in  harmony 
with  the  divine  emanation;  some  might  be 
too  v’eak,  others  too  strong,  and  on  the  first 
years  of  a  man’s  life  depended  his  future  con- 
!  sequence,  as  an  effeminate  and  licentious 
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education  seemed  calculated  to  destroy  tlm 
purposes  of  the  divinity,  while  the  contrary 
produced  different  effects,  and  tended  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  improve  the  reasoning  and  judging 
faculty,  and  to  produce  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Plato  was  the  first  who  supported  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  upon  arguments  solid  and 
permanent,  deduced  from  truth  and  experience. 
He  did  not  imagine  that  the  diseases,  and  the 
death  of  the  body,  could  injure  the  principle  of 
life  and  destroy  "the  soul,  which  of  itself,  was 
of  divine  origin,  and  of  an  uncorrupted  and 
immutable  essence  ;  which,  though  inherent 
for  awhile  in  matter,  could  not  lose  that  power 
which  was  the  emanation  of  God.  From  doc¬ 
trines  like  these,  the  great  founder  of  Platonism 
concluded,  that  there  might  exist  in  the  world  a 
community  of  men,  whose  passions  could  be  go¬ 
verned  with  moderation,  and  who,  from  knowing 
the  evils  and  miseries  which  arise  from  ill-con¬ 
duct  might  aspire  to  excellence,  and  attain  that 
perfection,  which  can  be  derived  from  the  pro¬ 
per  exercise  of  the  rational  and  moral  powers. 
To  illustrate  this  more  fully,  the  philosopher 
wrote  a  book,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
republic  of  Plato,  in  which  he  explains  with 
acuteness,  judgment,  and  elegance,  the  rise  and 
revolution  of  civil  society  ;  and  so  respected  was 
his  opinion  as  a  legislator,  that  his  scholars 
were  employed  in  regulating  the  republics  of 
Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Cnidus,  at  the  desire  of 
those  states,  and  Xenocrates  gave  political  rules 
for  good  and  impartial  government  to  the  con¬ 
queror  of  the  east.  Ihe  best  editions  of 
Plato,  are  those  of  Francof.  fol.  1602 ;  and  Bi- 
pont.  12  vols.  8vo.  1788.  Plato  Dial.  &c. 
Cic.  deoffic.  1,  &c .—Plat,  in  Sol.  &c Seneca 
ep  Quintil.  10,  c.  1,  &c. — JElian.  V.  H.  2  &  4. 

—  Pans,  1,  c.  30. — Diog. - A  son  of  Lycaon, 

of  Arcadia. - A  Greek  poet,  called  the  prince 

of  the  middle  comedy,  who  flourished  B.  C. 
443.  Some  fragments  remain  of  his  pieces. 

Pi.autia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Plautius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  required  every 
tribe  annually  to  choose  fifteen  persons  of  their 
body,  to  serve  as  judges,  making  the  honour 
common  to  all  the  three  orders,  according  to  the 

majority  of  votes  in  every  tribe. - Another, 

called  also  Plotia,  A.  U.  C.  675.  It  punished 
with  the  interdictio  ignis  &;  aqua:,  all  persons  who 
were  found  guilty  of  attempts  upon  the  state, 
or  the  senators,  or  magistrates,  or  such  as  ap¬ 
peared  in  prrblic  armed  wTith  an  evil  design,  or 
such  as  forcibly  expelled  any  person  from  his 
legal  possessions. 

Plautius,  a  Roman,  who  became  so  dis¬ 
consolate  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  that  he  threw 
himself  upon  her  burning  pile.  Val.  Max.  4,  c. 

6. - Caius,  a  consul  sent  against  the  Pri- 

vemates,  &c. - Aulus,  a  governor  of  Britain, 

who  obtained  an  ovation  for  the  conquests  he 

had  obtained  there  over  the  barbarians. - One 

of  Otho’s  friends.  He  dissuaded  him  from 

killing  himself. - Lateranus,  an  adulterer  of 

Messalina,  who  conspired  against  Nero,  and 

was  capitally  condemned. - Aulus,  a  general 

who  defeated  the  Umbrians  and  the  Etrurians. 

- Caius,  another  general,  defeated  in  Lu- 
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sitania. - A  man  put  to  death  by  order  of 

Caracalla. - M.  Sylvanus,  a  tribune,  who 

made  a  law  to  prevent  seditions  in  the  public 
assemblies. - Rubellius,  a  man  accused  be¬ 

fore  Nero,  and  sent  to  Asia,  where  he  was 
assassinated. 

Plautianus,  Fulvius,  an  African  of  mean 
birth,  who  rvas  banished  for  his  seditious  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity,  lu  his 
banishment,  Plautianus  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Severus,  who,  some  years  after,  ascended 
the  imperial  throne.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  his  prosperity;  Severus  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  him,  and  if  we  believe  some  au¬ 
thors,  their  familiarity  and  intercourse  was 
earned  beyond  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  pro¬ 
priety.  Plautianus  shared  the  favours  of  Se¬ 
verus  in  obscurity  as  well  as  on  the  throne. 
He  was  invested  with  as  much  power  as  his 
patron  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces;  and, 
indeed,  he  wanted  but  the  name  of  emperor  to 
be  his  equal.  His  table  was  served  with  more 
delicate  meats  than  that  of  the  emperor; 
when  he  walked  in  the  public  streets  lie  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  distinguishing  honours ;  and  a 
number  of  criers  ordered  the  most  noble  citi¬ 
zens,  as  we'll  as  the  meanest  beggars,  to  make 
way  for  the  favourite  of  the  emperor,  and  not 
to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him.  He  was  concerned 
in  all  the  rapine  and  destruction  which  was 
committed  through  the  empire,  and  he  en¬ 
riched  himself  with  the  possessions  of  those 
who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  emperor’s 
cruelty  or  avarice.  To  complete  his  triumph, 
and  to  make  himself  still  greater,  Plautianus 
married  his  favourite  daughter  Plautilla  to  Ca- 
racalla,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  and  so  eager 
wTas  the  emperor  to  indulge  his  inclinations  in 
this,  and  in  every  other  respect,  that  he  de¬ 
clared  he  loved  Plautianus  so  much,  that  he 
would  even  wish  to  die  before  him.  Ihe  mar¬ 
riage  of  Caracalla  with  Plautilla  was  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  The  son  of  Se¬ 
verus  had  complied  with  great  reluctance,  and, 
though  Plautilla  wTas  amiable  in  her  manner, 
commanding  in  aspect,  and  of  a  beautiful  coun¬ 
tenance,  yet  the  young  prince  often  threatened 
to  punish  her  haughty  and  imperious  behaviour 
as  soon  as  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Plau¬ 
tilla  reported  the  whole  to  her  father,  and  to 
save  his  daughter  from  the  vengeance  of  Ca- 
racalJa,  Plautianus  conspired  against  the  em¬ 
peror  and  his  son.  The  conspiracy  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  Severus  forgot  his  attachment  to 
Plautianus,  and  the  favours  he  had  heaped 
upon  him,  when  he  heard  of  his  perfidy.  1  he 
wicked  minister  was  immediately  put  to  death, 
and  Plautilla  banished  to  the  island  of  Lipari 
with  her  brother  Plautius,  where,  seven  year* 
after,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ca¬ 
racalla,  A.  D.  211.  Plautilla  had  two  child¬ 
ren,  a  son,  who  died  in  his  childhood,  and 
a  daughter,  whom  Caracalla  murdered  in  the 
arras  of  her  mother.  Dion.  Cass. 

Plautilla,  a  daughter  of  Plautianus,  tire 
favourite  minister  of  Severus.  Vid.  Plautianus. 
- The  mother  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  de¬ 
scended  of  a  noble  family. 
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M.  Accius  Plautus,  a  comic  poet  bora 
at  Sarsina,  in  Umbria.  Fortune  proved  unkind 
to  him,  and,  from  competence,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  meanest  poverty,  by  engaging  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  line.  To  maintain  himself,  he  entered 
into  the  family  of  a  baker  as  a  common  servant, 
and,  while  he  was  employed  in  grinding  com, 
he  sometimes  dedicated  a  few  moments  to  the 
comic  muse.  Some,  however,  confute  this 
account  as  false,  and  support  that  Plautus  was 
never  obliged  to  the  laborious  employments  of  a 
bakehouse  for  his  maintenance.  He  wrote  25 
comedies,  of  which  only  19  are  extant.  He 
died  about  1 84  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  Varro,  his  learned  countryman,  wrote  this 
stanza,  which  deserved  to  be  engraved  on  his 
tomb: 

Postquam  morte  captus  est  Plautus, 

Commoedia  luget,  scena  est  desert  a; 

Deinde  risus,  ludus,  jocusque,  et  numeri 

Innumeri  simul  omnes  callacrymarunt. 

The  plays  of  Plautus  were  universally  esteemed 
at  Rome,  and  the  purity,  the  energy,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  language,  were  to  other  wri¬ 
ters,  considered  as  objects  of  imitation ;  and 
Varro,  whose  judgment  is  great,  and  generally 
decisive,  declares,  that  if  the  Muses  were  willing 
to  speak  Latin,  they  would  speak  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Plautus.  In  the  Augustan  age,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  Roman  language  became  more 
pure  and  refined,  the  comedies  of  Plautus  did 
not  appear  free  from  inaccuracy.  The  poet, 
when  compared  to  the  more  elegant  expressions 
of  a  Terence,  was  censured  for  his  negligence 
in  versification,  his  low  wit,  execrable  puns, 
and  disgusting  obscenities.  Yet,  however, 
censured  as  to  language  or  sentiments,  Plautus 
continued  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage  ;  if  his 
expressions  were  not  choice  or  delicate,  it  was 
universally  admitted  that  he  was  more  happy 
than  other  comic  writers  in  his  pictures,  the 
incidents  of  his  plays  were  more  varied,  the 
acts  more  interesting,  the  characters  more  truly 
displayed,  and  the  catastrophe  more  natural. 
In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  his 
comedies  were  still  acted  on  the  public  theatres, 
and  no  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  his 
abilities  as  a  comic  writer,  and  no  greater  cen¬ 
sure  can  be  passed  upon  his  successors  in  dra¬ 
matic  composition,  than  to  observe,  that  for  500 
years,  with  all  the  disadvantage  of  obsolete 
language  and  diction,  in  spite  of  the  change  of 
manners,  and  the  revolutions  of  government, 
he  commanded,  and  received  that  applause, 
which  no  other  writer  dared  to  dispute  with 
him.  The  best  editions  of  Plautus  are  that  of 
Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1664  ;  that  of  Barbou, 
12mo.  in  3  vols.  Paris,  1759;  that  of  Emesti, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1760  ;  and  that  of  Glasgow, 
S  vols.  12mo.  1763.  Varro.  apud  Quintil.  10,  c. 
L — Cic.  de  ojfic.  1,  &c.  de  Orat.  3,  &c. — Horat. 

2,  ep.  1,  v.  58,  17(1.  de  ail  poet.  54  &  270. - 

iElianus,  a  high  priest,  who  consecrated  the 
capitol  iu  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Tacit.  Hist. 
4,  c.  53. 

Pleiades,  or  Vergilije,  a  name  given  to 
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seven  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas  by  Pleione  or 
iEthra,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  They  were 
placed  in  the  heavens  after  death,  wnere  they 
formed  a  constellation  called  Pleiades,  near  the 
back  of  the  bull  in  the  Zodiac.  Their  names 
were  Alcyone,  Merope,  Maia,  Electra,  Tayeta, 
Sterope,  and  Celeno.  They  all,  except  Me¬ 
rope,  who  married  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth, 
had  some  of  the  immortal  gods  for  their  suitors. 
On  that  account,  therefore,  Merope ’s  star  is 
dim  and  obscure  among  the  rest  of  her  sisters, 
because  she  married  a  mortal.  The  name  of 
the  Pleiades  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
irXseiv,  to  sail,  because  that  constellation  shows 
the  time  most  favourable  to  navigators,  which  is 
in  the  spring.  The  name  of  Vergiliae,  they  de¬ 
rive  from  ver,  the  spring.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Atlantides,  from  their  father,  or  Hesperides, 
from  the  gardens  of  that  name,  which  belonged 
to  Atlas.  Hygin.  fab  192.  P.  A.  2,  c.  21. — 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  293.  Fast.  5,  v.  106  &  170. 
— Hesiod,  oper.  fydies. — Homer.  Od.  5. — Horat.  4, 

od.  14.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  138.  1.  4,  233. - Seven 

poets,  who,  from  their  number,  have  received 
the  name  of  Pleiades,  near  the  age  of  Phila- 
delphus  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Their  names 
were  Lycophron,  Theocritus,  Aratus,  Nicander, 
Apollonius,  Philicus,  and  Homerus  the  younger. 

Pleione,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married 
Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  she  had 
twelve  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Hyas.  Seven 
of  the  daughters  were  changed  into  a  constel¬ 
lation  called  Pleiades,  and  the  rest  into  another 
called  Hyades.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  84. 

Plemmykium,  a  promontory,  with  a  small 
caetle  of  that  name  in  the  bay  of  Syracuse. 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  693. 

Plemneus,  a  king  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Peratus. 
His  children  always  died  as  soon  as  born,  till 
Ceres,  pitying  his  misfortune,  offered  herself 
as  a  nurse  to  his  wife,  as  she  was  going  to  be 
brought  to  bed.  The  child  lived  by  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  goddess,  and  Plemneus 
was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  dignity  of 
his  nurse,  than  he  raised  her  a  temple.  Paus. 
2,  c.  5  &  11. 

Pleubatus,  a  king  of  Illyricum. 

Pleuron,  a  son  of  ^Etolus,  who  married 
Xantippe,  the  daughter  of  Doras,  by  whom  he 
had  Agenor.  He  founded  a  city  in  ZEtolia  on 
the  Evenus,  which  bore  his  name.  Apollod. 
1,  c.  7. — Paus.  7,  c.  13. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v 
382. 

Plexaure,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod, 

Plexippus,  a  son  of  Thestius,  brother  to 
Althaea,  the  wife  of  CEneus.  He  was  killed  by 
his  nephew  Meleager,  in  hunting  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  His  brother  Toxeus  shared  his 

fate. - A  son  of  Pliineus  and  Cleopatra, 

brother  to  Pandion,  king  of  Athens.  Apollod. 

C.  Plinius  Secundus,  sumamed  the  Elder, 
was  bom  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field,  and,  after  he 
had  been  made  one  of  the  augurs  at  Rome,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Spain.  In  his  public 
character,  he  did  not  neglect  the  pleasures  of 
literature  ;  the  day  was  employed  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  ol  the  affairs  of  his  province,  and  the 


night  was  dedicated  to  study.  Every  moment 
of  time  was  precious  to  him ;  at  his  meals,  one 
of  his  servants  read  to  him  books  valuable  for 
their  information,  and  from  them  he  immediately 
made  copious  extracts  in  a  memorandum  book. 
Even  while  he  dressed  himself  after  bathing,  his 
attention  was  called  away  from  surrounding 
objects,  and  he  was  either  employed  in  listening 
to  another,  or  in  dictating  himself.  To  a  mind 
so  earnestly  devoted  to  learning,  nothing  ap¬ 
peared  too  laborious,  no  undertaking  too  trouble¬ 
some.  He  deemed  every  moment  lost  which 
was  not  dedicated  to  study,  and  from  these 
reasons  he  never  appeared  at  Rome  but  in  a 
chariot,  and,  wherever  he  went,  he  was  always 
accompanied  by  his  amanuensis.  He  even  cen¬ 
sured  his  nephew,  Pliny  the  Younger,  because 
he  had  indulged  himself  with  a  walk,  and  sternly 
observed  that  he  might  have  employed  those 
moments  to  better  advantage.  But,  if  his  lite¬ 
rary  pursuits  made  him  forget  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  ;  his  prudence,  his  abilities,  and  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  his  character,  made  him 
known  and  respected.  He  was  courted  and 
admired  by  the  emperors  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
and  he  received  from  them  all  the  favours 
which  a  virtuous  prince  could  offer,  and  an  ho¬ 
nest  subject  receive.  As  he  was  at  Misenum, 
where  he  commanded  the  fleet,  which  was 
then  stationed  there,  Pliny  was  surprised  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
ashes.  He  was  then  ignorant  of  the  cause 
which  produced  it,  and  he  immediately  set  sail 
in  a  small  vessel  for  mount  Vesuvius,  which 
he  at  last  discovered  to  have  made  a  dreadful 
eruption.  The  sight  of  a  number  of  boats 
that  fled  from  the  coast  to  avoid  the  danger, 
might  have  deterred  another,  but  the  curiosity 
of  Pliny  excited  him  to  advance  with  more 
boldness,  and,  though  his  vessel  was  often 
covered  with  stones  and  ashes,  that  were  con¬ 
tinually  thrown  up  by  the  mountain,  yet  he 
landed  on  the  coast.  The  place  was  deserted 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  Pliny  remained  there 
during  the  night,  the  better  to  observe  the 
mountain,  which,  during  the  obscurity,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  one  continual  blaze.  He  was  soon 
disturbed  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  and  the 
contrary  wind  on  the  morrow  prevented  him 
from  returning  to  Misenum.  The  irruptions 
of  the  volcano  increased,  and  at  last  the  fire 
approached  the  place  where  the  philosopher 
made  his  observations.  Pliny  endeavoured  to 
fly  before  it,  but  though  he  was  supported  by 
two  of  his  servants,  he  was  unable  to  escape. 
He  soon  fell,  suffocated  by  the  thick  vapours 
that  surrounded  him,  and  the  insupportable 
stench  of  sulphureous  matter.  His  body  was 
found  three  days  after,  and  decently  buried  by 
bis  nephew,  who  was  then  at  Misenum  with 
the  fleet.  This  memorable  event  happened 
in  the  79th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
philosopher  who  perished  by  the  irruptions  of 
the  volcano,  has  been  called  by  some  the  mar¬ 
tyr  of  nature.  He  was  then  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age.  Of  the  works  which  he  composed, 
none  are  extant  but  his  natural  history  in  37 
books.  It  is  a  work,  as  Pliny  the  \ounger 
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says,  full  of  erudition,  and  as  varied  as  nature 
itself.  It  treats  of  the  stars,  the  heavens,  wind, 
rain,  hail,  minerals,  trees,  flowers,  and  plants  ; 
besides  an  account  of  all  living  animals,  birds, 
fishes,  and  beasts;  a  geographical  description 
of  every  place  on  the  globe,  and  an  history  of 
every  art  and  science,  of  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation,  with  their  rise,  progress,  and  several 
improvements.  He  is  happy  in  his  descrip¬ 
tions  as  a  naturalist ;  he  writes  with  force  and 
energy,  and  though  many  of  his  ideas  and  con¬ 
jectures  are  sometimes  ill-founded,  yet  he  pos¬ 
sesses  that  fecundity  of  imagination,  and  vi¬ 
vacity  of  expression,  which  are  requisite  to 
treat  a  subject  with  propriety,  and  to  render  an 
history  of  nature  pleasing,  interesting,  and 
above  all,  instructive.  His  style  possesses  not 
the  graces  of  the  Augustan  age,  it  has  neither 
their  purity,  elegance,  nor  their  simplicity,  but 
is  rather  cramped,  obscure,  and  sometimes  un¬ 
intelligible.  Yet,  for  all  this  it  has  ever 
been  admired  and  esteemed,  and  it  may  be 
called  a  compilation  of  every  thing  which  had 
been  written  before  his  age  on  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  treats,  and  a  judicious  collection 
from  the  most  excellent  treatises  which  had 
been  composed  on  the  various  productions  of 
nature.  Pliny  was  not  ashamed  to  mention  the 
authors  which  he  quoted;  he  speaks  of  them 
with  admiration,  and  while  he  pays  the  greatest 
compliment  to  their  abilities,  his  encomiums 
show,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  goodness,  the 
sensibility,  and  the  ingenuousness  of  his  own 
mind.  He  had  written  160  volumes  of  re¬ 
marks  and  annotations  on  the  various  authors 
which  he  bad  read ;  and  so  great  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  in  his  contemporaries  of  his  erudition  and 
abilities,  that  a  man  called  Lartius  Lutinius 
offered  to  buy  his  notes  and  observations  for 
the  enormous  sum  of  about  324 2/.  English 
money.  The  philosopher,  who  was  himself 
rich  and  independent,  rejected  the  offer,  and 
his  compilations,  after  his  death,  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  nephew  Pliny.  The  best  editions 
of  Pliny  are  that  of  Harduin,  3  vols.  fol. 
Paris,  1723;  that  of  Brotier,  6  vols.  12mo. 
1? 79  ;  and  the  Variorum  8vo.  in  8  vols.  Lips. 
1778  to  1789.  Tacit .  Ann.  1,  c.  69.  I.  13,  c. 

20.  1.  15,  c.  53. —  Plin.  ep.  &;c. - C.  Caecilius 

Secundus,  surnamed  the  Younger,  was  son  of 
L.  Caecilius  by  the  sister  of  Pliny  the  Elder. 
He  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  whose  name  he 
assumed,  and  whose  estates  and  goods  he  in¬ 
herited.  He  received  the  greatest  part  of  his 
education  under  Quintilian,  and  at  the  age  of 
19  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  where  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  so  much  by  his  eloquence, 
that  he,  with  Tacitus,  were  reckoned  the  two 
greatest  orators  of  their  age.  He  did  not  make 
his  profession  an  object  of  gain,  like  the  rest  <* 
the  Roman  orators;  but  he  refused  fees  from 
the  rich  as  well  as  from  the  poorest  of  his 
clients ;  and  declared  that  he  cheerfully  em¬ 
ployed  himself  for  the  protection  of  innocence, 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  the  detection  of 
vice.  He  published  many  of  his  harangues 
and  orations,  which  have  been  lost.  When 
Trajan  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple. 


Pliny  was  created  consul  by  tbe  emperor. 
This  honour  the  consul  acknowledged  in  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  panegyric,  which,  at  the  request  of 
the  Roman  senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  empire,  he  pronounced  on  Trajan. 
Some  time  after  he  presided  over  Pontus  and 
Bithynia,  in  the  office,  and  with  the  power,  of 
pro-consul;  and  by  his  humanity  and  pliilan- 
throphy  the  subject  was  freed  from  the  burden 
of  partial  taxes,  and  the  persecution  which  had 
been  begun  against  the.  Christians  of  lii3  pro¬ 
vince  was  stopped  when  Pliny  solemnly  de¬ 
clared  to  the  emperor,  that  the  followers  of 
Christ  were  a  meek  and  inoffensive  sect  of 
men,  that  their  morals  were  pure  and  innocent, 
that  they  were  free  from  all  crimes,  and  that 
they  voluntarily  bound  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  abstain  from  vice,  and  to  re¬ 
linquish  every  sinful  pursuit.  If  he  rendered 
himself  popular  in  his  province,  he  was  not 
Jess  respected  at  Rome.  He  was  there  the 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  patron  of  learning,  great 
without  arrogance,  affable  in  his  behaviour, 
and  an  example  of  good  breeding,  sobriety,  tem¬ 
perance,  and  modesty.  As  a  father  and  a  hus¬ 
band  his  character  was  amiable ;  as  a  subject  he 
was  faithful  to  his  prince,  and  as  a  magis¬ 
trate,  he  was  candid,  open,  and  compassionate. 
His  native  country  shared  among  the  rest  his 
unbounded  benevolence,  and  Comum,  a  small 
town  of  Insubria,  which  gave  him  birth, 
boasted  of  his  liberality  in  the  valuable  and 
choice  library  of  books  which  he  collected 
there.  He  also  contributed  towards  the  ex- 
pences  which  attended  the  education  of  his 
countrymen,  and  liberally  spent  part  of  his 
estate  for  the  advancement  of  literature,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  those  whom  poverty  other¬ 
wise  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  public 
education.  He  made  his  preceptor  Quintilian, 
and  the  poet  Martial,  objects  of  his  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  when  the  daughter  of  the  former 
was  married,  Pliny  wrote  to  the  father  with 
the  greatest  civility,  and  while  he  observed 
that  he  was  rich  in  the  possession  of  learning, 
though  poor  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  he  begged 
of  him  to  accept,  as  a  dowry  for  his  beloved 
daughter,  50,000  sesterces,  about  300/.  I  would 
not,  continued  he,  be  so  moderate,  were  I  not  as¬ 
sured  from  your  modesty,  and  disinterestedness,  that 
the  smallness  of  the  present  will  render  it  acceptable. 
He  died  in  the  52dyearof  his  age,  A.D.  113.  He 
had  written  an  history  of  his  own  times,  which 
is  lost.  It  is  said,  that  Tacitus  did  not  begin 
his  history  till  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
persuade  Pliny  to  undertake  that  laborious  task, 
and  indeed  what  could  not  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  panegyrist  of  Trajan,  if  Taci¬ 
tus  acknowledged  himself  inferior  to  him  in 
delineating  the  character  of  the  times.  Some 
suppose,  but  falsely,  that  Pliny  wrote  the  lives 
of  illustrious  men,  universally  ascribed  to  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  his 
verses  have  all  perished,  and  nothing  of  his 
learned  works  remains,  but  his  panegyric  on 
tne  emperor  Trajan,  and  10  books  of  letters, 
W’hich  lie  himself  collected  and  prepared  for 
the  public,  from  a  numerous  and  respectable 
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correspondence.  These  letters  contain  many 
curious  aud  interesting  facts  ;  they  abound  with 
many  anecdotes  of  the  generosity  and  the  hu¬ 
mane  sentiments  of  the  writer.  They  are 
written  with  elegance  and  great  purity,  and  the 
reader  every  where  discovers  that  affability, 
that  condescension  and  philanthrophy,  which 
so  egregiously  marked  the  advocate  of  the 
Christians.  These  letters  are  esteemed  by 
some,  equal  to  the  voluminous  epistles  of  Ci¬ 
cero.  In  his  panegyric,  Pliny’s  style  is  florid 
and  brilliant ;  lie  has  used,  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  liberties  of  the  panegyrist,  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  courtier.  His  ideas  are 
new  and  refined,  but  his  diction  is  distinguished 
by  that  affectation  and  pomposity  which  marked 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  best  editions  of 
Pliny,  are  those  of  Gesner  8vo.  Lips.  1770, 
aud  of  Lallemand  12mo.  Paris  apud  Barbon, 
and  of  the  panegyric  separate,  that  of  Schwartz 
4to.  1746,  and  of  the  epistles,  the  Variorum 
L.  Bat.  1669.  8vo.  Plin.  ep. —  Vossius. — Sidonitis. 

PlinthIne,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Plistabchtis,  son  of  Leonidas  of  the  family 
of  the  Eurysthenidce,  succeeded  on  the  Spartan 
throne  at  the  death  of  Cleombrotus.  Herodot. 
9,  c.  10. - A  brother  of  Cassander. 

Plisthanus,  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  school  of  Phaedon.  I) log, 

Plisthenes,  a  6on  of  Atreus  king  of  Argos, 
father  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  according 
to  Hesiod  and  others.  Homer,  however,  calls 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  sons  of  Atreus, 
though  they  were  in  reality  the  children  of 
Plisthenes.  The  father  died  very  young,  and 
the  two  children  were  left  in  the  house  of  their 
grandfather,  who  took  care  of  them  and  in¬ 
structed  them.  From  his  attention  to  them, 
therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  Atreus  was 
universally  acknowledged  their  protector  and 
father.  Ovid.  Rem.  Am.  v.  778. — Dictys .  Cret. 
1. — Homer.  II. 

PlistInus,  a  brother  of  Faustulus  the  shep¬ 
herd,  who  saved  the  life  of  Romulus  and  Re¬ 
mus.  He  was  killed  in  a  scuffle  which  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  two  brothers. 

Plistoanax  and  PlistOnax,  son  of  Pau- 
sanias,  wras  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ar¬ 
mies  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  w-as  ba¬ 
nished  from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  for  19 
years,  and  was  afterwards  recalled  by  order  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi.  He  reigned  58  years. 
He  had  succeeded  Plistarchus. 

Plistus,  a  river  of  Phocis,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Corinth. 

Plot;e,  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  AStolia. 

PlotIna  Pompeia,  a  Roman  lady  who-mar- 
ried  Trajan  while  he  was  yet  a  private  man. 
She  entered  Rome  in  the  procession  with  her 
husband  when  he  was  saluted  emperor,  and 
distinguished  herself  by  tbe  affability  of  her 
behaviour,  her  humanity,  and  liberal  offices  to 
the  poor  and  friendless.  She  accompanied 
Trajan  in  the  east,  and  at  his  death  she  brought 
back  his  ashes  to  Rome,  and  still  enjoyed  all 
the  honours  and  titles  of  a  Roman  empress 
under  Adrian,  who,  by  her  means,  had  such 


ceeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  At  her  death 
A.  D.  she  was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and 
received  divine  honours,  which,  according  to 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  she  seemed  to 
deserve,  from  her  regard  for  the  good  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  for  her 
private  virtues.  Dwn. 

Plotinopolis,  a  town  of  Thrace,  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  called  after  Plotina, 
the  founder’s  wife. - Another  in  Dacia. 

PlotInus,  a  platonic  philosopher  of  Lyco- 
polis  in  Egypt.  He  was  for  eleven  years  a 
pupil  of  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  and  after 
he  had  profited  by  all  the  instructions  of  his 
learned  preceptor,  he  determined  to  improve 
his  knowledge,  and  to  visit  the  territories  of 
India  and  Persia  to  receive  information.  He 
accompanied  Gordian  in  his  expedition  into 
the  east,  but  the  day  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
emperor,  nearly  terminated  the  life  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  He  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  the 
following  year  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
publicly  taught  philosophy.  His  school  was 
frequented  by  people  of  every  sex,  age,  and 
quality,  by  senators,  as  well  as  by  plebeians ; 
and  so  great  was  the  opinion  of  the  public  of 
his  honesty  and  candour,  that  many,  on  their 
death-bed,  left  all  their  possessions  to  his  care, 
and  entrusted  their  children  to  him  as  to  a  su¬ 
perior  being.  He  was  the  favourite  of  all  the 
Romans ;  and  while  he  charmed  the  populace 
by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  senate 
by  his  doctrines,  the  emperor  Gallienus  courted 
him,  and  admired  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
It  is  even  said,  that  the  emperor  and  the  em¬ 
press  Salonina  intended  to  rebuild  a  decayed 
city  of  Campania,  and  to  appoint  the  philo¬ 
sopher  over  it,  that  there  he  might  experi¬ 
mentally  know,  while  he  presided  over  a  colony 
of  philosophers,  the  validity  and  the  use  of  the 
ideal  laws  of  the  republic  of  Plato.  This  plan 
was  not  executed,  through  the  envy  and  the 
malice  of  the  enemies  of  Plotinus.  The  phi¬ 
losopher,  at  last  become  helpless  and  infirm, 
returned  to  Campania,  where  the  liberality  of 
his  friends  for  a  while  maintained  him.  He 
died  A.  D.  270,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age, 
and  as  he  expired,  he  declared  that  he  made 
his  last  and  most  violent  efforts  to  give  up  what 
there  was  most  divine  in  him  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  universe.  Amidst  the  great  qualities  of 
the  philosopher,  we  discover  some  ridiculous 
singularities.  Plotinus  never  permitted  his 
picture  to  be  taken,  and  he  observed,  that  to 
see  a  painting  of  himself  in  the  following  age, 
was  beneath  the  notice  of  an  enlightened  mind. 
These' reasons  also  induced  him  to  conceal  the 
day,  the  hour,  and  the  place  of  his  birth.  He 
never  made  use  of  medicines,  and  though  his 
body  wras  often  debilitated  by  abstinence  or  too 
much  study,  he  despised  to  have  recourse  to  a 
physician,  and  thought  that  it  would  degrade 
the  gravity  of  a  philosopher.  His  ’writings 
have  been  collected  by  his  pupil  Porphyry. 
They  consist  of  64  different  treatises  divided 
into  six  equal  parts,  written  with  great  spirit 
and  vivacity ;  but  the  reasonings  are  abstruse 
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and  the  subjects  metaphisical.  The  best  edi¬ 
tion  is  that  of  Ficinus,  fol.  Basil.  1580. 

Plotius  Crispin  us,  a  stoic  philosopher  and 

poet,  whose  verses  were  very  inelegant. _ — - 

Gallus,  a  native  of  Lugdunum,  who  taught 
grammar  at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero  among  his 

pupils.  Cic.  de  Oral. - Griphug,  a  °man 

made  senator  by  Vespasian.  Tacit.  Hist.  3. 

- A  centurion  in  Caesar’s  army. - J  ucca, 

a  friend  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  who  made  him 
his  heir.  He  was  selected  by  Augustus,  with 
Varius,  to  review  the  /Eneid  of  Virgil.  Unrat. 

1,  Sat.  5,  v.  40. - A  poet  in  the  age  of  the 

great  Marius. 

Plusios,  that  is  to  say,  rich;  a  surname  of 
Jupiter.  Paus.3,  c.  lb. 

1  i.utarchus,  a  native  of  Cheronaea,  de¬ 
scended  of  a  respectable  family.  His  father, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  was  distinguished  for 
his  learning  and  virtues,  and  his  grandfather, 
called  Lamprias,  was  also  as  conspicuous  for  his 
eloquence  and  the  fecundity  of  his  genius. 
Under  Ammonius,  a  reputable  teacher  at  Del¬ 
phi,  Plutarch  was  made  acquainted  with  philo¬ 
sophy  and  mathematics,  and  so  well  established 
was  his  character,  that  he  was  appointed  by  his 
countrymen,  while  yet  very  young,  to  go  to  the 
Roman  pro-consul  in  their  name,  upon  an  affair 
of  the  most  important  nature.  I  his  commis¬ 
sion  he  executed  with  honour  to  himself,  and 
with  success  for  his  country.  He  afterwards 
travelled  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  after  he 
had  visited,  like  a  philosopher  and  an  historian, 
the  territories  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired 
to  Rome,  where  he  opened  a  school.  His  re¬ 
putation  made  his  school  frequented.  The 
emperor  Trajan  admired  his  abilities,  and  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  the  office  of  consul,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  governor  of  Illyricum.  After  the 
death  of  his  imperial  benefactor,  Plutarch  re 
moved  from  Rome  to  Cheronaea,  where  he  lived  in 
the  greatest  tranquillity,  respected  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  raised  to  all  the  honours  which  his 
native  town  "Could  bestow.  In  this  peaceful 
and  solitary  retreat,  Plutarch  closely  applied 
himself  to  study,  and  wrote  the  greatest  part  of 
his  works,  and  particularly  his  lives.  He  died 
in  an  advanced  old  age  at  Cheronma,  about  the 
140th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Plutarch  had 
five  children  by  his  wife,  called  Timoxena,  four 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  and 
the  daughter  died  when  young,  and  those  that 
survived  were  called  Plutarch  and  Lamprias, 
and  the  latter  did  honour  to  his  father’s  me¬ 
mory,  by  giving  to  the  world  an  accurate  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  writings.  In  his  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  character  the  historian  of  Cheromea  was 
the  frieud  of  discipline.  He  boldly  asserted 
the  natural  right  of  mankind,  liberty;  but  ho 
recommended  obedience  and  submissive  de¬ 
ference  to  magistrates,  as  necessary  to  pie- 
serve  the  peace  of  society.  He  supported, 
that  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  public 
factions  arose  too  often  from  private  disputes 
and  from  misunderstanding.  To  render  himself 
more  intelligent,  he  always  carried  a  common¬ 
place  book  with  him,  and  l^e  preserved  with  the 
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greatest  care  whatever  judicious  observations 
fell  in  the  course  of  conversation.  The  most 
esteemed  of  his  works  are  his  lives  of  illustrious 
men,  of  which  he  examines  and  delineates  the 
different  characters  with  wonderful  skill  and 
impartiality.  He  neither  misrepresents  the 
virtues,  nor  hides  the  foibles  of  his  heroes.  He 
writes  with  precision  and  with  fidelity,  and 
though  his  diction  is  neither  pure  nor  elegant, 
yet  there  is  energy  and  animation,  and  in  many 
descriptions  he  is  inferior  to  no  historian.  In 
some  of  his  narrations,  however,  he  is  often 
too  circumstantial,  his  remarks  are  often  inju¬ 
dicious,  and  when  he  compares  the  heroes  of 
Greece  with  those  of  Rome,  the  candid  reader 
can  easily  remember  which  side  of  the  Adriatic 
gave  the  historian  birth.  Some  have  accused 
him  of  not  knowing  the  genealogy  of  his  heroes, 
and  have  censured  him  for  his  superstition ; 
yet  for  all  this,  he  is  the  most  entertaining,  the  1 
most  instructive,  and  interesting  of  all  the 
writers  of  ancient  history,  and  were  a  man  of 
true  taste  and  judgment  asked  what  book  he 
wished  to  save  from  destruction,  of  all  the  pro¬ 
fane  compositions  of  antiquity,  he  would  per¬ 
haps,  without  hesitation,  reply,  the  lives  of 
Plutarch.  In  his  moral  treatises,  Plutarch  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  different  character,  and  his  misguided 
philosophy,  and  erroneous  doctrines,  render 
some  of  these  inferior  compositions  puerile  and 
disgusting.  They  however  contain  many  useful 
lessons  and  curious  facts,  and  though  they  are 
composed  without  connexion,  compiled  with¬ 
out  judgment,  and  often  abound  with  impro¬ 
bable  stories,  and  false  reasonings,  yet  they 
contain  much  information,  and  many  useful  re¬ 
flections.  The  best  editions  of  Plutarch  are 
that  of  Frankfort,  2  vols.  fol.  1599,  and  that  of 

Stephens,  6  vols.  8vo,  1572.  Pint.' - A  native 

of  Eretria,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Macedonians.  Plut.  in 
Phoc. 

Plutia,  a  town  of  Sicily, 

Pluto,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  inherited 
hi3  father’s  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  Jupiter 
and  x^eptune.  He  received  as  his  lot  the 
kingdom  of  hell,  and  whatever  lies  under  the 
earth,  and  as  such  he  became  the  god  of  the 
infernal  regions,  of  death,  and  funerals.  From 
his  functions,  and  the  place  he  inhabited,  he 
received  different  names.  He  was  called  Dis 
Hadis,  or  Ades,  Clytopolon,  Agelastus,  Orcus, 
&c.  As  the  place  of  his  residence  was  ob¬ 
scure  and  gloomy,  all  the  goddesses  refused  to 
marry  him;  but  he  determined  to  obtain  by 
force  what  was  denied  to  his  solicitations.  As 
he  once  visited  the  island  of  Sicily,  after  a  vio¬ 
lent  earthquake,  he  saw  Proserpine,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ceres,  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  of 
Enna,  with  a  crowd  of  female  attendants.  He 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  immediately 
carried  her  away  upon  his  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horses.  To  make  his  retreat  more  un¬ 
known,  he  opened  himself  a  passage  through 
the  earth,  by  striking  it  with  his  trident  in  the 
lake  of  Oyaue  in  Sicily ;  or,  according  to  others, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Cephisus  in  Attica. 
Prosperine  called  upon  her  attendants  for  help, 
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but  in  vain,  and  she  became  the  wife  of  her  ra. 
visher,  and  the  queen  of  hell.  Pluto  is  gene* 
rally  represented  as  holding  a  trident  with  two 
teeth  ;  he  has  also  keys  in  his  hand,  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  whoever  enters  his  kingdom  can 
never  return.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  hard¬ 
hearted  and  inexorable  god,  with  a  grim  and 
dismal  countenance,  and  for  that  reason  no 
temples  were  raised  to  his  honour,  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  superior  gods.  Black  victims,  and 
particularly  a  bull,  were  the  only  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  to  him,  and  their  blood  was 
not  sprinkled  on  the  altars,  or  received  in  ves¬ 
sels,  as  at  other  sacrifices,  but  it  was  permitted 
to  run  down  into  the  earth,  as  if  it  were  to  pe¬ 
netrate  as  far  as  the  realms  of  the  god.  The 
Syracusans  yearly  sacrificed  to  him  black  bulls, 
near  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  where,  according 
to  the  received  traditions,  he  had  disappeared 
with  Proserpine.  Among  plants,  the  cypress, 
the  narcissus,  as  also  the  maiden-hair,  were  sacred 
to  him,  and  every  thing  which  was  deemed  in* 
auspicious,  particularly  the  number  two.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  of  the  ancients,  Pluto  sat  on  a 
throne  of  sulphur,  from  which  issued  the  river9 
Lethe,  Cocytus,  Phlegethon,  and  Acheron. 
The  dog  Cerberus  watched  at  his  feet,  the 
harpies  hovered  around  him,  Proserpine  sat 
on  liis  left  hand,  and  near  to  the  goddess  stood 
the  Eumenides,  with  their  heads  covered  with 
snakes.  The  Parc*  occupied  the  right,  and 
they  each  held  in  their  hands  the  symbols  of 
their  office,  the  distaff,  the  spindle,  and  the 
scissars.  Pluto  is  called  by  some  the  father  of 
the  Eumenides.  During  the  war  of  the  gods 
and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclops  made  a  helmet, 
which  rendered  the  bearer  invisible,  and  gave 
it  to  Pluto.  Perseus  was  armed  with  it  when 
he  conquered  the  Gorgons.  Hesiod.  Theog. — 
Homer.  II. — Apollod.  1,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  155. 
P.  A.  2. — Stat.  Theb.  8. — Diod.  5. — Ovid.  Met . 
5,  fab.  6. —  Paus.  2,  c.  36. — Orpheus.  Hymn.  17, 
&c. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  26. — Plato  de  rep. — 
Euripid.  in  Med.  Hippol. — / Eschyl .  in  Pers.  Prom. 
— Varro.  L.  T,  4. — Catull.  ep.  3. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v, 
502.  x£n.  6,  v.  273.  1.  8,  v.  296.— Lucan.  6, 
v.  715. — Horat.  2,  od.  3  &  18. — Senec.  in  Here, 
fur. 

Plutonium,  a  place  of  Phrygia. 

Plutus,  son  of  Jason  oi  Jasius,  by  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  com,  has  been  confounded  by 
many  of  the  mythologists  with  Pluto,  though 
plainly  distinguished  from  him,  as  being  the 
god  of  riches.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  god¬ 
dess  of  peace,  and  on  that  account  Pax  was 
represented  at  Athens  as  holding  the  god  of 
weath  in  her  lap.  The  Greeks  spoke  of  him 
as  of  a  fickle  divinity.  They  represented  him 
as  blind,  because  he  distributed  riches  indiscri¬ 
minately  ;  he  was  lame,  because  he  came  slow  and 
gradually  ;  but  had  wings,  to  intimate  that  he  flew 
away  with  more  velocity  than  he  approached 
mankind.  Lucian  in  Tim. —  Pans.  9,  c.  16  &c 
26. — Hygin.  P.  A. — Aristoph.  in  Plut. — Dioi.  5. 

Pluvius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter.  He  was  in¬ 
voked  by  that  name  among  the  Romans,  when- 
!  ever  the  earth  was  parched  up  by  continual 
1  heat,  and  was  in  want  of  refreshing  rains 


/ 

He  had  an  altar  in  the  temple  on  the  Capitol. 
Tibull.  1,  el.  7,  v.  26. 

Plynteria,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Aglauros,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who 
received  from  the  daughter  of  Cecrops  the 
name  of  Aglauros.  The  word  seems  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  ttXvvuv,  lavare,  because,  during  the 
solemnity,  they  undressed  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  and  washed  it.  The  day  on  which  it 
was  observed  was  universally  looked  upon  as 
unfortunate  and  inauspicious,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  no  person  was  permitted  to  appear  in 
the  temples,  as  they  were  purposely  surrounded 
with  ropes.  The  arrival  of  Alcibiades  in 
Athens  that  day,  was  deemed  very  unfortunate ; 
but,  however,  the  success  that  ever  after  at¬ 
tended  him,  proved  it  to  be  otherwise.  It  was 
customary  at  this  festival  to  bear  in  procession 
a  cluster  of  figs,  which  intimated  the  progress 
of  civilization  among  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  as  figs  served  them  for  food  after 
they  had  found  a  dislike  for  acorns.  Pollux. 
Pnigeus,  a  village  of  Egypt. 

Pnocus,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  of  Nicia,  who 
resembled  Juno. 

Pnyx,  a  place  of  the  Athenians,  consecrated 
to  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

Poblicius,  a  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in 
Spain. 

Podalirius,  a  son  of  ^Esculapius  and 
Epione.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Cen¬ 
taur  Chiron,  and  he  made  himself  under  him 
such  a  master  of  medicine,  that  during  the 
Trojan  war  the  Greeks  invited  him  to  thei? 
camp,  to  stop  a  pestilence  which  had  baffled 
the  skill  of  all  their  physicians.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  suppose,  that  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
not  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  army,  but  as  a  warrior,  attended  by  his 
brother  Machaon,  in  30  ships,  with  soldiers 
from  (Echalia,  Ithome,  and  Trica.  At  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Trojan  war,  Podalirius  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  cured 
of  the  falling  sickness  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
that  place.  He  fixed  lus  habitation  there,  and 
built  two  towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Syrna, 
by  the  name  of  his  wife.  The  Carians,  after 
his  death,  built  him  a  temple,  and  paid  him 
divine  honours.  Dictys  Cret. — Q.  Smyrn.  6  & 
3. — Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  2.  Trist.  el.  6. — Paus. 

3. - A  Rutulian  engaged  in  the  war3  of 

itneas  and  Tumus.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  304. 
Podarce,  a  daughter  of  Danaus. 

Podarces,  a  son  of  Iphiclus,  of  Thessaly, 

who  went  to  the  Trojan  war. - The  first 

name  of  Priam.  When  Troy  was  taken  by 
Hercules,  he  was  redeemed  from  slavery  by 
his  sister  Hesione,  and  from  thence  received 
the  name  of  Priam.  Vid.  Priamus. 

Podares,  a  general  of  Mantinea,  in  the  age 
of  Epaminondas.  Paus.  8,  c.  9. 

Podarge,  one  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of 
two  of  the  horses  of  Achilles,  by  the  Zephyrs. 
The  word  intimates  the  swiftness  of  her  feet. 
Podargus,  a  charioteer  of  Hector. 
Podasxmus,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Egyptus. 


Podes,  a  sou  of  Eetion,  killed  by  the  blow  of 
a  javelin  thrown  at  hazard  by  Menelaus. 

Pcean,  father  of  Philoctetes. 

Pceantia  Proles,  Philoctetes,  son  of 
Pcean. 

Poeas,  son  of  Tliaumacus,  was  among  the 

Argonauts. - The  father  of  Philoctetes.  The 

son  is  often  called  Poeantia  Proles,  on  account  of 
his  father.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  45. 

PcecIle,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athens, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  variety  (woi- 
vikoq )  of  paintings  which  it  contained.  It  was 
there  that  Zeno  kept  his  school,  and  the  Stoics 
also  received  their  lessons  there,  whence  their 
name,  a  <r oa,  a  porch.  The  Pcecile  was  adorned 
with  pictures  .of  gods  and  benefactors,  and 
among  many  others  was  the  siege  and  sacking 
of  Troy,  the  battle  of  Theseus  against  the 
Amazons,  the  fight  between  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  and  Athenians  at  CEnos  in  Argolis,  and 
of  Atticus,  the  great  friend  of  Athens.  The 
only  reward  which  Miltiades  obtained  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon  was  to  have  his  picture 
drawn  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  othei 
officers  that  fought  with  him,  in  the  representa 
tion  which  was  made  of  the  engagement, 
which  was  hung  up  in  the  Poecile,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  that  celebrated  victory.  C.  Nep.  in 
Milt.  &;  in  Attic .  3. — Paus.  l.—Plin.  35. 

Pceni,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginians. 
It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Phoeni 
or  Phomices,  as  the  Carthaginians  were  of  Phoe¬ 
nician  origin. 

Pceon.  Vid.  Pseon. 

Pceonia,  a  part  of  Macedonia.  Vid.  Pteo- 
nia. 

Pceus,  a  part  of  mount  Pindus. 

Pogon,  a  harbour  of  the  Troezenians,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come  for¬ 
ward  before  the  town  of  Trcezene  as  the  beard 
(TTuywv,)  does  from  the  chin.  Strab.  8.— 
Mela,  2. 

Pola,  a  city  of  Istria,  founded  by  the  Col 
chians.  Mela,  2,  c,  3. 

Polemarchus.  lid.  Archonte. - An  as 

Sassin  of  Polydorus,  king  of  Sparta.  Paus.  3 
c.  9. 

Polemocratia,  a  queen  of  Thrace,  who 
fled  to  Brutus  after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  She 
retired  from  her  kingdom  because  her  subjects 
had  lately  murdered  her  husband. 

Poi.Emon,  a  youth  of  Athens,  sonofPhilo- 
stratus.  He  was  much  given  to  debauchery 
and  extravagance,  and  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life  in  riot  and  drunkenness.  He  once, 
when  intoxicated,  entered  the  school  of  Xeno- 
crates,  while  the  philosopher  was  giving  his 
pupils  a  lecture  upon  the  effects  of  intempe¬ 
rance,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  academician,  and  the  force  a 
his  arguments,  that  from  that  moment  he  re¬ 
nounced  the  dissipated  life  he  had  led,  and 
applied  himself  totally  to  the  study  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  He  was  then  in  the  30tli  year  of  his 
age,  and  from  that  time  he  never  drank  any 
other  liquor  but  water,  and  after  the  death  of 
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Xenocrates  he  succeeded  in  the  school  where 
his  reformation  had  been  effected.  He  died 
about  270  years  before  Christ,  in  an  extreme 
old  age.  Diog.  in  vita. — Horat.  2,  sat.  3,  v. 

254. - A  son  of  Zeno  the  rhetoriciau,  made 

king  of  Pontus  by  Antony.  He  attended  his 
patron  in  his  expedition  against  Parthia.  Af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  received  into 
favour  by  Augustus,  though  he  had  fought  in 
the  cause  of  Antony.  He  was  killed  some 
time  after  by  the  barbarians  near  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  against  whom  he  had  made  war. 

Strab. — Dion. - His  son  of  the  same  name 

was  confirmed  on  his  father’s  throne  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  the  province  of  Cilicia 
was  also  added  to  his  kingdom  by  Claudius. 

- An  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexander,  &c. 

Curt .  7,  c.  1,  &c. - A  rhetorician  at  Rome, 

who  wrote  a  poem  on  weights  and  measures, 
still  extant.  He  was  master  to  Persius,  the 
celebrated  satirist,  and  died  in  the  age  of  Nero. 

- A  sophist  of  Laodicea,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 

the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  was  often  sent  to  the 
emperor  with  an  embassy  by  his  countrymen, 
which  he  executed  with  great  success.  He 
was  greatly  favoured  by  Adrian,  from  whom  he 
exacted  much  money.  In  the  56th  year  of  his 
age  he  buried  himself  alive,  as  he  laboured 
with  the  gout.  He  wrote  declamations  in 
Greek. 

Poi.enor,  a  Centaur,  killed  by  Hercules. 

Polias,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  protectress 
of  cities. 

Polichus,  son  of  Lycaon. 

Poi.ieia,  a  festival  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  who  was  represented  there  with  grey  ^ 
hair,  (ttoXi oq)  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all 
other  places.  The  victim  was  a  bull,  but 
when  it  happened  once  that  no  bull  could  be 
found,  an  ox  was  taken  from  the  cart,  and  sa¬ 
crificed.  From  that  time  the  sacrifice  of  la¬ 
bouring  oxen  was  deemed  lawful,  though  be¬ 
fore  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  capital  crime. 

Poi.ieus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  protector 
of  towns. 

PomohcEtes,  (destroyer  of  cities,)  a  surname 
given  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus.  Pint, 
in  Demetr. 

Polisma,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  Simois. 

Po  li  st  it  at  us,  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
born  the  same  day  as  Hippoclides,  with  whom 
he  always  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy.  They 
both  died  at  the  same  hour.  Diog . — Val.  Max. 
1. 

Poi.Ites,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed 
Dy  Pyrrhus  in  his  father’s  presence.  Virg. 

Mn.  2,  v.  526,  &c. - His  son,  who  bore  the 

same  name,  followed  Aeneas  into  Italy,  and  wras 
one  of  the  friends  of  young  Ascanius.  Id.  5, 
v.  564. 

Poi.itorium,  a  city  of  the  Latins,  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  before  Christ,  639. 

Poi-iuchos,  that  is  to  say,  he  who  guards  ci¬ 
ties,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  among  the  Spar¬ 
tans. 

Poeius,  that  is  to  say,  beautiful  and  white,  a 
furname  of  Jupiter. 


Pot.linea,  a  prostitute,  &c.  Juv.  2,  v.  68. 
Polla  Argentaria,  the  wife  of  the  poet 
Lucan.  She  assisted  her  husband  in  correcting 
the  three  first  books  of  his  Pharsalia. 

Pollentia,  a  town  of  Liguria  in  Italy,  fa¬ 
mous  for  wool.  There  was  a  celebrated  battle 
fought  there  between  the  Romans  and  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Huns,  about  the  403d  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  which  the  former,  according 
to  some,  obtained  the  victory.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Pollio,  C.  Asinjus,  a  Roman  consul,  under 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  much  by  his  eloquence  and  writings,  as 
by  his  exploits  in  the  field.  Fie  defeated  the 
Dalmatians,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Antony 
against  Augustus.  He  patronized  with  great 
liberality  the  poets  Virgil  and  Horace,  who  have 
immortalized  him  in  their  waitings.  He  was 
the  first  who  raised  a  public  library  at  Rome, 
and  indeed  his  example  was  afterwards  followed 
by  many  of  the  emperors.  In  his  library  were 
placed  the  statues  of  all  the  learned  men  of 
every  age,  and  Varro  was  the  only  person  who 
was  honoured  there  during  his  life-time.  He 
was  with  J.  Caesar  when  he  crossed  the  Rubi¬ 
con.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Augustus 
when  he  had  become  one  of  his  adherents,  after 
the  ruin  of  Antony.  Pollio  wrote  some  trage¬ 
dies,  orations,  and  an  history,  which  was  divided 
into  17  books.  All  these  compositions  are  lost, 
and  nothing  remains  of  his  writings  except  a  few 
letters  to  Cicero.  He  died  in  the  80tli  year  of 
his  age,  A.  D.  4.  He  is  the  person  in  whose 
honour  Virgil  has  inscribed  his  fourth  eclogue, 
Pollio,  as  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
Augustus  and  Antony  during  his  consulship. 
The  poet,  it  is  supposed,  makes  mention  of  a 
son  of  the  consul  born  about  this  time,  and  is 
lavish  in  his  excursions  into  futurity,  and  his 
predictions  of  future  prosperity.  Paterc.  2,  C 
86. — Horat.  2,  od.  1.  Sat.  10.  1.  1. —  Virg.  Eel. 

3  &  4. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13. — Quin*.  10. - A 

man  accused  of  sedition  before  Tiberius,  and 
acquitted.  He  afterwards  conspired  against 

Nero,  &c.  Tacit..  6,  c.  9. 1.  15,  c.  56. - One 

of  the  friends  of  Augustus,  who  used  to  feed 
his  fishes  with  human  flesh.  This  cruelty  was 
discovered  when  one  of  his  servants  broke  a 
glass  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  who  had 
been  invited  to  a  feast.  The  master  ordered 
the  servant  to  be  seized  ;  but  he  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  begged  him  to 
interfere,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  devoured 
by  fishes.  Upon  this,  the  causes  of  his  appre¬ 
hension  were  examined,  and  Augustus,  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  barbarity  of  his  favourite,  caused 
the  servant  to  be  dismissed,  all  the  fish-ponds 
to  be  filled  up,  and  the  crystal  glasses  of  Pollio 
to  be  broken  to  pieces. - A  man  who  poi¬ 

soned  Britannicus  at  the  instigation  of  Nero. 

- An  historian  in  the  age  of  Constantine  the 

Great. - A  sophist  in  the  age  of  Pompey 

the  Great. - A  friend  of  the  emperor  Ves¬ 

pasian. 

Poleis,  a  commander  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  defeated  at  Naxos,  B.  C.  377 .  Died. 

Poeetus  Felix,  a  friend  of  the  poet 
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Statius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  second 
Sylva. 

Poliupex,  now  Final ,  a  town  of  Liguria. 

Pollutia,  a  daughter  of  L.  Vetus,  put  to 
death  hy  order  of  Nero,  &c.  Tacit.  16  Ann.  c. 

\  \0&1I. 

Pollux,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Leda,  the  wife 
of  Tyndarus.  He  was  brother  to  Castor.  [Hd. 

Castor.] - A  Greek  writer,  who  flourished  A. 

D.  186,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  died  in 
the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He  taught  rhetoric 
at  Athens,  and  wrote  an  useful  work  called 
Onoimsticon,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Hemsterhusius,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1706. 

Poltis,  a  king  of  Thrace,  in  the  time  of  the 
!  Trojan  war. 

Polus,  a  celebrated  Grecian  actor. - A  so- 

i  phist  of  Agrigentum 


Polusca,  a  town  of  Latium,  formerly  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Volsci.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Pollustini.  Liv.  2,  c.  39. 

Poly jenus,  anative  of  Macedonia,  who  wrote 
eight  books  in  Greek  of  stratagems,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  emperors  Antoninus  and  Verus, 
while  they  were  making  war  against  the  Par- 
thians.  He  wrote  also  other  books  which  have 
been  lost,  among  which  was  an  history  with  a 
description  of  the  city  of  Thebes.  The  best 
editions  of  his  stratagems  are  those  of  Masvi- 
cius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1690,  and  of  Mursinna,  12mo. 
Berlin  1756. - -A  friend  of  Rhilopoemen. 

Polynus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
PPindus. 

Polya rchus,  the  brother  of  a  queen  of  Cy- 
rene,  &c.  Polyccn.  8. 

Polybidas,  a  general  after  the  death  of  Age- 
sipolis  the  Lacedaemonian.  He  reduced  Olyn- 
thus. 

Pol  ybius,  or  Polybus,  a  king  of  Corinth, 
who  married  Periboea,  whom  some  have  called 
Merope.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  by  Chthono- 
phyle,  the  daughter  of  Sicyon,  king  of  Sicyon. 
He  permitted  his  wife,  who  had  no  children, 
:o  adopt  and  educate  as  her  own  son,  Gidipus, 
A’ho  had  been  found  by  his  shepherds  exposed 
n  the  woods.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Lysi- 
inassa,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Talaus, 
:on  of  Bias,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  had  no  male 
:hild,  he  left  his  kingdom  to  Adrastus,  who  had 
oeen  banished  from  his  throne,  and  who  had 
led  to  Corinth  for  protection.  Hygin.  fab.  66. 
—Paris.  2,  c.  6. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Polybius,  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  in  Pelo- 
onnesus,  son  of  Lycortas.  He  was  early  in¬ 
itiated  in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted 
dtli  the  qualifications  of  a  statesman,  by  his  fa- 
jiier,  who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Achaean 
?ague,  and  under  him  Philopcemeu  was  taught 
le  art  of  war.  In  Macedonia  he  distinguished 
imseif  by  his  valour  against  the  Romans,  and 
hen  Perseus  had  been  conquered,  he  was  car¬ 
ed  to  the  capital  of  Italy  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
ut  he  was  not  long  buried  m  the  obscurity  of 
dungeon.  Scipio  ana  Fabius  weie  acquainted 
ith  his  uncommon  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and 
a  man  of  learning,  and  they  made  lnm  their 
tend  by  kindness  and  attention.  Polybius 
as  not  insensible  of  their  merit j,  he  aecompa- 
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,  nied  Scipio  in  his  expeditions  and  was  present 
I  at  the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  In 
the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  however,  he  felt 
the  distresses  of  his  country,  which  had  been  re¬ 
duced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  like  a  true 
patriot,  he  relieved  its  wants,  and  eased  its 
servitude,  by  making  use  of  the  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  acquaintance 
with  the  most  powerful  Romans.  After 
the  death  of  his  friend  and  benefactor  Sci¬ 
pio,  he  retired  from  Rome,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days  at  Megalopolis,  where  he  en  • 
joyed  tha  comforts  and  honours  which  every 
good  man  can  receive  from  the  gratitude  of  his 
citizens,  and  from  the  self-satisfaction  which  at¬ 
tends  a  humane  and  benevolent  heart.  He  died 
in  the  8 2d  year  of  his  age,  about  124  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  wrote  an  universal 
history  in  Greek,  divided  into  forty  books,  which 
began  with  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  and  finished  with  the  conquest  of  Mace¬ 
donia  by  Paulus.  The  greatest  part  of  this  va¬ 
luable  history  is  lost ;  the  five  first  books  are 
extant,  and  of  the  twelve  following  the  frag- 
1  ments  are  numerous.  The  histoiy  of  Polybius 
is  admired  for  its  authenticity ;  and  he  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  historian  among  the  Greeks,  who 
was  experimentally  and  professedly  acquainted 
with  the  military  operations  and  the  political  mea¬ 
sures  of  which  he  makes  mention.  He  has  been 
recommended  in  every  age  and  country  as  the 
best  master  in  the  art  of  war,  and  nothing  can 
more  effectually  prove  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  among  the  Romans,  than  to  mention 
that  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caisar,  perused  his 
history  with  the  greatest  attention,  epitomized 
it,  and  often  retired  from  the  field  where  he  had 
drawn  his  sword  against  Octavius  and  Antony, 
to  read  the  instructive  pages  which  described 
the  great  actions  of  his  ancestors.  Polybius, 
however  great  and  entertaining,  is  sometimes 
censured  for  his  unnecessary  digressions,  for  his 
uncouth  and  ill-digested  narrations,  for  his  negli¬ 
gence,  and  the  inaccurate  arrangement  of  his 
words.  But  every  where  there  is  instruction  to 
be  found,  information  to  be  collected,  and  cu¬ 
rious  facts  to  be  obtained ;  and  it  reflects  noi. 
much  honour  upon  Livy  for  calling  the  historian, 
from  whom  he  has  copied  whole  books  almost 
word  for  word,  without  gratitude  or  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  hand  quaquam  spernendus  auctor.  Dio¬ 
nysius  also,  of  Halicarnassus,  is  one  of  his  most 
violent  accusers ;  but  the  historian  has  rather 
exposed  his  ignorance  of  true  criticism,  than 
discovered  inaccuracy  or  inelegance.  The  best 
editions  of  Polybius  are  those  of  Groncvius,  3 
vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1760,  and  of  Ernesti,  3  vols. 
8vo.  1764.  Plut.  in  Phil,  in  Prate. — Lit.  30,  c. 
45. — Pans.  8,  c.  30. - A  freedman  of  Augus¬ 
tus.  Suet. - A  physician. - A  soothsayer  of 

Corinth. 

Polybiea,  a  daughter  of  Amyclas  and 
Diomede,  sister  to  Hyacinthus.  Pans.  3,  c  i9 
Polybietes.  V id.  Polypoetes. 

Polybotes,  one  of  the  giants  who  made  war 
against  Jupiter.  He  was  killed  by  Neptune, 
who  crusned  him  under  a  part  of  the  island  of 
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Cos,  as  he  was  walking  across  the  iEgean.  P aus 
1,  c.  2. — Hygin.  in  Prce.  fab. 

Polybus,  a  king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the 

Trojan  war. - One  of  Penelope’s  suitors.  Ovid, 

Heroid.  1. - A  king  of  Sicyon. - A  king  of 

Corinth.  Vid.  Polybius. 

Polycaon,  a  son  of  Lelex.  He  received  di¬ 
vine  honours  after  death  with  his  wife  Messene, 
at  Lacedamiou,  where  he  had  reigned.  Pans. 

4,  c.  1,  &c. - A  son  of  Butes,  who  married  a 

daughter  of  Hyllus. 

Polycarpus,  a  famous  Greek  writer,  bom  at 
Smyrna,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  a  rich 
but  pious  lady.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  St. 
John’s  disciple.  He  became  bishop  of  Smyr¬ 
na,  and  went  to  Home  to  settle  the  festival  of 
Easter,  but  to  no  purpose.  lie  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  burnt  at  Smyrna,  A.  D.  167.  His 
epistle  to  the  Pliilippians  is  simple  and  modest, 
yet  replete  with  useful  precepts  and  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  life.  The  best  edition  of  Polycarp’s 
epistle  is  that  of  Oxon.  8vo.  1708,  being  annexed 
to  the  works  of  Ignatius. 

Polycaste,  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  of 
Nestor.  According  to  some  authors,  she  mar¬ 
ried  Telemachus,  when  he  visited  her  father’s 
court  in  quest  of  Ulysses. 

Polyciiar.es,  a  rich  Messenian,  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  war  which  was  kindled 
between  the  Spaitans  and  his  countrymen,  which 
was  called  the  first  Messenian  war. 

PolyclEa,  the  mother  of  Thessalus,  &c. 

PolYcles,  an  Athenian  in  the  time  of  De¬ 
metrius,  &c.  Polyan.  5. - A  famous  athlete, 

often  crowned  at  the  four  solemn  games  of  the 
Greeks.  He  had  a  statue  in  Jupiter’s  grove  at 
Olympia.  Pans.  6,  c.  1. 

Polycletus,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Sicyon, 
about  232  years  before  Christ.  He  was  univer¬ 
sally  reckoned  the  most  skilful  artist  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  among:  the  ancients,  and  the  second  rank 
was  given  to  Phidias.  One  of  his  pieces,  in 
which  he  had  represented  the  body-guard  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily  executed,  and  so 
nice  and  exact  in  all  its  proportions,  that  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  most  perfect  model,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  called  the  Rule.  He  was  acquainted 
with  architecture.  Pans.  2  &  6. — Quintil.  12, 

c.  10. - Another  who  lived  about  30  years 

after. - A  favourite  of  the  emperor  Nero,  put 

to  death  by  Galba. 

Polyclitus,  an  historian  of  Larissa. 

Polycrates,  a  tyrant  of  Samos,  well  known 
or  the  continual  flow  of  good  fortune  which  al¬ 
ways  attended  him.  He  became  very  power¬ 
ful,  and  made  himself  master,  not  only  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  but  also  of  some  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Asia.  He  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
ships  of  war,  and  was  so  universally  respected, 
that  Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  him.  The  Egyptian  monarch, 
however,  terrified  by  his  continued  prosperity, 
advised  him  to  chequer  his  enjoyments,  by  re¬ 
linquishing  some  of  his  most  favourite  objects. 
Polycrates  complied,  and  threw  into  the  sea  a 
beautiful  seal,  the  most  valuable  of  his  jewels. 
The  voluntary  loss  of  so  precious  a  6eal,  afflicted 
him  for  some  time,  but  a  few  days  after,  he  re- 
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Iceived  as  a  present  a  large  fish,  in  whose  belly 
the  jewel  was  found.  Amasis  no  sooner  heard 
this,  than  he  rejected  all  alliance  with  the  ty¬ 
rant  of  Samos,  and  observed,  that  sooner  or  later 
his  good  fortune  would  vanish.  Some  time  after 
Polycrates  visited  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander, 
where  he  had  been  invited  by  Orcetes,  the  go¬ 
vernor.  He  was  shamefully  put  to  death  522 
years  before  Christ,  merely  because  the  govern¬ 
or  wished  to  terminate  the  prosperity  of  Poly¬ 
crates.  The  daughter  of  Polycrates  had  dis¬ 
suaded  her  father  from  going  to  the  house  of 
Oroetes,  on  account  of  the  bad  dreams  which  she 
had  had,  but  her  advice  was  despised.  Paus.  8, 

c.  14. — Strab.  14. — Herodot.  3,  c.  39,  &c. - A 

sophist  of  Athens,  who,  to  engage  the  public 
attention,  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Busiris  and  Cly- 

temnestra.  Quintil.  2,  c.  17. - An  ancient 

statuary. 

PolycrEta,  or  PolycrTta,  a  young  woman 
of  Naxos,  who  became  the  wife  of  Diognetus, 
the  general  of  the  Erythreans,  &c.  Polycen.  8. 

- Another  woman  of  Naxos,  who  died  through 

excess  of  joy.  Plut.  de  Clar.  Mul. 

PolycrItus,  a  man  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily. 

Polyctor,  the  husband  of  Stygna,  one  of 

the  Daniades.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. - The  father 

of  Pisander,  one  of  Penelope’s  suitors. - An 

athlete  of  Elis.  It  is  said  that  he  obtained  a 
victory  at  Olympia  by  bribing  his  adversary, 
who  was  superior  to  him  in  strength  and  cou 
rage.  Pans.  5,  c.  21. 

Polydam  as,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Antenor  by 
Tlieano,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  married  Ly- 
caste,  a  natural  daughter  of  Priam.  He  is  ac* 
cused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  his  country 

to  the  Greeks.  Dares.  Phry. - A  son  of  Pan- 

thous,  born  the  same  night  as  Hector.  He  was 
inferior  to  none  of  the  Trojans  except  Hector, 
who  fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  was  at  last 
killed  by  Ajax,  after  he  had  slaughtered  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy.  Dictys.  Cret.  1,  &c. — • 

Homer.  Tl.  12,  Ac. - A  celebrated  athlete,  who 

imitated  Hercules  in  whatever  he  did.  He  killed 
a  lion  with  his  fist,  and  it  is  said  that  he  could 
stop  a  chariot  with  his  hand  in  its  most  rapid 
course.  He  was  one  day  with  some  of  his 
fiiends  in  a  cave,  when  on  a  sudden,  a  large 
piece  of  rock  came  tumbling  down,  and  while 
all  fled  away,  he  attempted  to  receive  the  fall¬ 
ing  fragment  in  his  arms.  His  prodigious 
stiength,  however,  was  insufficient,  and  he 
was  instantly  crushed  to  pieces  under  the 

rock.  Paus.  6,  c.  5. - One  of  Alexander’ 

officers  intimate  with  Parmenio.  Curt.  4, 
c.  io. 

Polydamna,  the  wife  of  Thonis,  king  of 
Egypt.  It  is  said  that  she  gave  Helen  a  certain 
powder,  which  had  the  wonderful  power  of  driv¬ 
ing  away  care  and  melancholy.  Homer.  Od.  4, 
v.  228. 

Polydkctes,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclulaj.  He  was  son  of  Eunomus.  Paus. 

3,  c.  7. - A  son  of  Magnes,  king  of  the  island 

of  Seriphos.  He  received  with  great  kindness 
Danae  and  her  sou  Perseus,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  sea  by  Acrisius.  £  Vid.  Perseus .] 
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He  to  ok  particular  care  of  the  education  of  Per 
eeus :  but  when  lie  became  enamoured  of  Da- 
nae,  he  removed  him  from  his  kingdom,  appre¬ 
hensive  of  his  resentment.  Some  time  after  he 
paid  Ins  addresses  to  Danae,  and  when  she  re¬ 
jected  him,  be  prepared  to  offer  her  violence. 
Dauae  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva  for  protec¬ 
tion,  and  Dictys,  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  who 
had  himself  saved  her  from  the  sea-waters,  op¬ 
posed  her  ravisher,  and  armed  himself  in  her 
defence.  At  this  critical  moment  Perseus  ar¬ 
rived,  and  with  Medusa’s  head  he  turned  into 
stones  Polydectes,  with  the  associates  of  his 
guilt.  The  crown  of  Seriphos  was  given  to 
Dictys,  who  had  shewn  himself  so  active  in  the 
cause  of  innocence.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  242. — 

Hygin.  fab.  63,  &c. - A  sculptor  of  Greece. 

Pith. 

PolydedcEa,  a  fountain  of  Laconia,  near 
Therapne.  Strab.  9. 

Poly dOra,  a  daughter  of  Peleus,  king  of 
Thessaly,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Eury- 
ion.  She  married  the  river  Sperchius  by 

vhom  she  had  Mnestheus.  Apollod. - One  of 

lie  Oceanides.  Hesiod. - A  daughter  of  Melea- 

;er,  king  of  Calydon,  who  married  Protesilaus. 
>he  killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  her  hus- 
>and  was  dead.  The  wife  of  Protesilaus  is 
nore  commonly  called  Laodamia.  [  Vid.  Prote- 
itans.~\  Pans.  4,  c.  2. - A  daughter  of  Ped¬ 
ros. - An  island  near  the  Propontis. 

Polydalmon,  an  Assyrian  prime,  killed  by 
3erseus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  fall.  3. 

PolydOrus,  a  son  of  Alcamenes,  king  of 
Iparta.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
een  carried  on  during  twenty  years  between 
Idessenia  and  his  subjects ;  and  during  his  reign, 
he  Lacedasmonians  planted  two  colonies,  one 
t  Crotona,  and  the  other  at  Locri.  He  was 
niversally  respected.  Pie  was  assassinated  by 
nobleman,  called  Polemarchus.  His  son  Eu- 
pcrates  succeeded  him  724  years  before  Christ. 

1aus.  3. — Heiodot.  7,  c.  214. - A  celebrated 

arver  of  Rhodes.  Plin.3 4. - A  son  of  Hip- 

omedon,  who  went  with  the  Epigoni  to  the 

2cond  Theban  war.  Pans.  2. - A  son  of  Cad- 

ms  and  Hermione,  who  married  Nycteis,  by 
hom  he  had  Labdacus,  the  father  of  Laius. 
r.e  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
hen  his  father  had  gone  tolllyricum.  Apollod. 

■ - A  brother  of  Jason  of  Phene,  who  killed 

is  brother,  and  seized  upon  his  possessions. 

'iod.  15. - A  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Achil- 

s* - Another,  son  of  Priam  by  Hecuba,  or 

cording  to  others  by  Laothoe,  the  daughter  of 
Ites,  king  of  Pedasus.  As  he  was  young  and 
experienced  when  Troy  was  besieged  by  the 
reeks,  his  father  removed  him  to  the  court  of 
olymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  and  also  entrusted 
the  care  of  the  monarch  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
y»  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures,  till 
s  country  was  freed  from  foreign  invasion.  No 
oner  was  the  death  of  Priam  known  in  Thrace, 
an  Polymnestor  made  himself  master  of  the 
:nes  which  were  in  his  posstssior,  and  to  en- 
re  them  the  better,  he  assassinated  young  Po- 
loius,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea,  where 
was  found  by  flecuba,  [  Vid.  Hecuba .]  Ac- 
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cording  to  Virgil,  tie  body  of  Polydorus  wa» 
buried  near  the  shore  by  his  assassin,  and  there 
grew  on  his  grave  a  myrtle,  whose  boughs 
dropped,  blood,  when  AEneas,  going  to  Italy,  at¬ 
tempted  to  tear  them  from  the  tree.  [  Vid,  Polym. 
nator-1  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  22,  &c .—Apollod.  3,  q, 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  432. — Homer.  II.  20.— ^ 
Dictys.  Cret.  2,  c.  18. 

.  Poly*nus,  bom  at  Macedonia,  published 
eight  Greek  books  on  Stratagem,  which  he  de. 
dicated  to  the  emperors  Antoninus  and  Verus 
at  the  time  when  they  made  war  with  the  Par- 
thians;  he  also  composed  the  history  of  the 
town  of  Thebes,  and  several  other  w'orks  which 
are  destroyed.  The  best  editions  of  his  Strata¬ 
gems  are  that  of  Masvicius,  Amsterdam,  1690  ; 

and  that  of  Mursinna,  1756. - A  friend  of 

Philopoemen. 

Polygius,  a  surname  of  Mercury. 
Pot.ygnOtus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Thft- 
sos,  about  422  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  father’s  name  was  Aglaophon.  He  adorned 
one  of  the  public  porticos  of  Athens  with  his 
paintings,  in  which  he  had  represented  the  most 
striking  events  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  particu¬ 
larly  excelled  in  giving  grace,  liveliness,  and  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  pieces  The  Athenians  were  so 
pleased  with  him,  that  they  offered  to  reward 
his  labours  with  whatever  he  pleased  to  accept. 
He  declined  this  generous  offer,  and  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  which  was  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece, 
ordered  that  Polygnotus  should  be  maintained 
at  the  public  expense  v  herever  he  went.  Quin- 
til.  12,  c.  10.— Plin.  33  &  34 .—Pint,  in  Cim.— 
Pans.  10,  c.  25,  &c. 

Polygonus,  ana  Telegonus,  sons  of  Pro¬ 
teus  and  Coronis,  were  killed  by  Hercules. 
Apollod. 

Polyhymnia  and  Polymnia,  one  of  the 
Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
She  presided  over  singing  and  rhetoric,  and  was 
deemed  the  inventress  of  harmony.  She  was 
represented  veiled  in  white,  holding  a  sceptre 
in  her  lefc  baud,  and  with  her  right  raised  up 
as  if  ready  to  harangue.  She  had  a  crown 
of  jewels  on  her  head.  Hesiod.  Theog.— 
Pint,  in  Symp. — Horat.  1,  od.  1.— Ovid.  Fast.  5. 
v.  9. 

Polydius,  a  physician  who  brought  back  tk 
life  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Minos,  by  applying  to 
his  body  a  certain  herb,  with  which  he  had  seen 
a  serpent  restore  to  life  another  which  was 

dead.  [Vid.  Glaucus.]  Apollod.  3,  c.  3 _ 

A  son  of  Hercules  by  one  of  the  daughters  of 

Ihestius.  Apollod. - A  dithyrambic  poet, 

painter,  and  musician. 

Polylaus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Eurv- 
bia. 

PolymEnes,  an  officer  appointed  to  take  car*. 
Egypt  after  it  had  been  conquered  by  Alex¬ 
ander.  Curt.  4,  c.  8. 

Polym  Ede,  a  daughter  of  Autolycus,  who 
mairied  JEson,  by  whom  she  had  Jason.  She 
survived  her  husband  only  a  few  days.  Apollod . 

y  XO» 

Polymedon,  one  of  Priam’s  illegitimate 
children. 
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Polymela,  one  of  Diana’s  companions.  She 
was  daughter  of  Phylas.  She  had  a  son  by 

Mercury.  Homer.  II.  16. - A  daughter  of 

jEoIus,  seduced  by  Ulysses. - A  daughter  of 

Actor.  She  was  the  first  wife  of  Peleus,  the 
father  of  Achilles. 

Polymnestes,  a  Greek  poet  of  Colophon. 

Pans.  1,  c.  14. - A  native  of  Thera,  father  of 

Battus  or  Aristoles,  by  Phronima,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Etearchus,  king  of  Daxus.  Herodot.  4, 
c.  150. 

Polymnestor,  a  king  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
Bonesus,  who  married  Ilione,  the  eldest  of 
Priam’s  daughters.  When  the  Greeks  besieged 
Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of  his  trea¬ 
sures,  together  with  Polydorus,  the  youngest  of 
his  sons,  to  Thrace,  where  they  were  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Polymnestor.  The  Thracian  mo¬ 
narch  paid  every  attention  to  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  but  when  he  was  informed  that  Priam 
was  dead,  he  murdered  him  to  become  master 
of  the  riches  which  were  in  his  possession.  At 
that  time,  the  Greeks  were  returning  victorious 
from  Troy,  followed  by  all  the  captives,  among 
whom  was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorus. 
The  fleet  stopped  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  where 
one  of  the  female  captives  discovered  on  the 
shore  the  body  of  Polydorus,  whom  Polymnes¬ 
tor  had  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  dreadful^  in¬ 
telligence  was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
mother,  and  Hecuba,  who  recollected  the  fright¬ 
ful  dreams  which  she  had  had  on  the  preceding 
night,  did  not  doubt  but  that  Polymnestor  was 
the  cruel  assassin.  She  resolved  to  revenge  her 
son’s  death,  and  immediately  she  called  out  Po¬ 
lymnestor,  as  if  wishing  to  impart  to  him  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  most  important  nature.  The  tyrant 
was  drawn  into  the  snare,  and  was  no  sooner  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  apartments  of  the  princess, 
than  the  female  captives  rushed  upon  him,  and 
put  out  his  eyes  with  their  pins,  while  Hecuba 
murdered  his  two  children,  who  had  accompa¬ 
nied  him.  According  to  Euripides,  the  Greeks 
condemned  Polymnestor  to  be  banished  into  a 
distant  island  for  his  perfidy.  Hyginus,  how¬ 
ever,  relates  the  whole  differently,  and  ob¬ 
serves,  that  when  Polydorus  was  sent  to  Thrace, 
Ilione,  his  sister,  took  him  instead  of  her  son 
Deiphilus,  who  was  of  the  same  age,  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  her  husband’s  cruelty.  The  monarch 
was  unacquainted  with  the  imposition;  he 
looked  upon  Polydorus  as  his  own  son,  and 
treated  Deiphilus  as  the  brother  of  Ilione.  Af¬ 
ter  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  conquerors,  who 
wished  the  house  and  family  of  Priam  to  be  to¬ 
tally  extirpated,  offered  Electra,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon,  to  Polymnestor,  if  he  would 
destroy  Ilione  and  Polydorus.  The  monarch 
accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  dispatched 
his  own  son  Deiphilus,  whom  he  had  been 
taught  to  regard  as  Polydorus.  Polydorus,  who 
passed  as  the  son  of  Polymnestor,  consulted 
the  oracle  after  the  murder  of  Deiphilus,  and 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  father  was  dead, 
his  mother  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
and  his  country  in  ruins,  he  communicated  the 
answer  of  the  god  to  Ilione,  whom  he  had  al¬ 
ways  regaided  as  his  mother.  Ilione  told  him 
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the  measures  she  had  pursued  to  save  his  life, 
and  upon  this  he  avenged  the  perfidy  of  Polym¬ 
nestor,  by  putting  out  his  eyes.  Eurip.  in  He* 
cub. — Hygin.  fab.  109. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  45,  &c 
— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  430,  &c. - A  king  of  Arca¬ 

dia,  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Ecmis.  Paus.  8. 
- A  young  Milesian,  who  took  a  hare  in  run¬ 
ning,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  prize  at  the 
Olympic  games. 

Polymus,  a  Grecian,  who  shewed  Bacchus 
the  way  to  hell,  when  he  descended  there  to 
carry  away  Semele. 

Poly n Ices,  a  son  of  (Edipus,  king  of  Thebes, 
by  Jocasta.  He  inherited  his  father’s  throne 
with  his  brother  Eteocles,  and  it  was  mutually 
agreed  between  the  two  brothers,  that  they 
should  reign  each  a  year  alternately.  Eteocles 
first  ascended  the  throne  by  right  of  seniority; 
but  when  the  year  was  expired,  he  refused  to  re¬ 
-sign  the  crown  to  his  brother-  Polynices,  upon 
this,  fled  to  Argos,  where  he  married  Argia,  the 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  the  king  of  the  country, 
and  levied  a  large  army,  at  the  Head  of  which 
he  marched  against  Thebes.  The  command  of 
this  army  was  divided  among  seven  celebrated 
chiefs,  who  were  to  attack  the  seven  gates  of 
the  city  of  Thebes.  The  battle  was  decided  by 
a  single  combat  between  the  two  brothers,  who 
both  killed  one  another.  [Fid.  Eteocles.]  2Es~ 
chyl.  sept,  ante  Theb. — Eurip.  Phceniss. — Seneca  in 
Theb . — Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  68,  &c. — Paus.  2>. 
c.  20. 1.  9,  c.  5.—Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Polynoe,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollad.  1, 
c.  2. 

PolypEmon,  a  famous  thief,  called  also  Pro¬ 
crustes,  who  plundered  all  the  travellers  about 
the  Cephisus,  and  near  Eleusis  in  Attica.  He 
was  killed  by  Theseus.  Paus.  1,  c.  38. — Ovid . 
in  lb.  409. — Diod.  4. — Pint,  in  Thes. 

Polyperchon,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  Antipater,  at  his  death,  appointed  him 
governor  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  his  own  son  Cassander.  Polyper¬ 
chon,  though  old,  and  a  man  of  experience, 
shewed  great  ignorance  in  the  administration  of 
the  government.  He  became  cruel  not  only  to 
the  Greeks,  or  such  as  opposed  his  ambitious 
views,  but  even  to  the  helpless  and  innocent 
children  and  friends  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  rise  and  military  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle,  309  B.  C 
Curt. — Diod.  17,  &c. — Justin.  13. 

Polyphagus,  that  is  to  say,  a  great  eater, 
a  surname  of  Jupiter. 

Polyphemus,  a  celebrated  Cyclops,  king  of 
all  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  and  son  of  Neptune 
and  Thoosa,  the  daughter  of  Pliorcys.  He  is 
represented  as  a  monster  of  strength,  of  a  tall 
stature,  and  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
head.  He  fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  kept  his 
flocks  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  when  Ulysses,  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  was  driven 
there.  The  Grecian  prince,  with  twelve  of  his 
companions,  visited  the  coast,  and  wpre  seized 
by  the  Cyclops,  who  confined  them  in  his  cave, 
and  daily  devoured  two  of  them.  Ulysses  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Ins  companions,  had  he 
not  intoxicated  the  Cyclops,  and  put  out  his  ova 
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with  a  firebrand  while  he  was  asleep.  Polyphe¬ 
mus  was  awakened  by  the  6udden  pain;  he 
stopped  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  but  Ulysses 
made  his  escape  by  creeping  between  the  legs  of 
the  rams  of  the  Cyclops,  as  they  were  led  out  to 
feed  on  the  mountains.  Polyphemus  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  Galataea,  but  his  addresses  were  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  the  nymph  shunned  his  presence. 
The  Cyclops  was  more  earnest,  and  when  he 
saw  Galatsea  surrender  herself  to  the  pleasures 
of  Acis,  he  crushed  his  rival  with  a  piece  of  a 
broken  rock.  Theocrit.  1. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v. 
772. — Homer,  od.  19. — Eurip.  in  Cyclop. — Hy¬ 
gin.  fab.  125. — Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  619,  &c. - One 

of  the  Argonauts,  sou  of  Elatus  and  Hippea. 
Hygin.  14. 

Poi.ypiiontes,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  who 
killed  Crespliontes,  king  of  Messenia,  and 

usurped  his  crown.  Hygin.  fab.  137. - One 

of  the  Theban  generals,  under  Eteocles.  JEs- 
chyl.  Sept,  ante  Theb . 

Polypcetes,  a  son  of  Pirithous  and  Hippoda- 

mia.  Homer.  II.  2. — Paus.  10,  v.  26. - A  son 

of  Apollo  by  Pythia. - One  of  the  Trojans 

whom  ASneas  saw  when  he  visited  the  infernal 
regions.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  484. 

Polysperchon.  Vid.  Polyperchon. 

Polystratus,  a  Macedonian  soldier,  who 
found  Darius  after  he  had  been  stabbed  by 
Bessus,  who  gave  him  water  to  drink,  and 
carried  the  last  injunctions  of  the  dying  mo- 

march  to  Alexander.  Curt.  5,  c.  13. - An 

epicurean  philosopher  who  flourished  B.  C. 
238. 

Polytechnus,  an  artist  of  Colophon,  who 
married  vEdon,  the  daughter  of  Pandrastus. 

Polytion,  a  friend  of  Alcibiades,  with 
whom  he  profaned  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Paus. 

1,  c.  2. 

PolytimEtus,  a  river  of  Sogdiana.  Curt.  6, 

4. 

Polyphron,  a  man  sent  by  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  with  an  army  against  the  Arca¬ 
dians.  He  was  killed  at  Orchomenus.  Diod. 

15. 

Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  He¬ 
cuba,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  Achilles  became  enamoured  of  her, 
ind  solicited  her  hand,  and  their  marriage 
would  have  been  consummated,  had  not  Hec¬ 
tor,  her  brother,  opposed  it.  Polyxena,  ac- 
:ording  to  some  authors,  accompanied  her  fa¬ 
ther  when  he  went  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to 
redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hector.  Some 
time  after,  the  Grecian  hero  came  into  the 
:emple  of  Apollo,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  princess,  but  he  was  murdered  there  by 
Paris ;  and  Polyxena,  who  had  returned  his  af- 
ection,  was  so  afflicted  at  his  death,  that  she 
went  and  sacrificed  herself  on  his  tomb.  Some 
rowever  suppose,  that  that  sacrifice  was  notvo- 
untary,  but  that  the  manes  of  Achilles  appeared 
o  the  Greeks  as  they  were  going  to  embark, 
ind  demanded  them  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena. 
I'he  princess,  who  was  in  the  number  of  the 
:aptives,  was,  upon  this,  dragged  to  her  lover’s 
omb,  and  there  immolated  by  Neoptolemus,  the 
on  of  Achilles.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  5,  &c. — 
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Dictys.  Cret.  3  Sc  5.  —  Virg.  JEn.  3,.  v.  321 _ 

Catull.  ep.  65.— Hygin.  fab.  90. 

PoLYXKNrDAS,  a  Syrian  general  who  flou¬ 
rished  B.  C.  192. 

Polyxentjs,  one  of  the  Greek  princes  dur¬ 
ing  the  Trojan  war.  His  father's  name  was 

Agasthenes.  Homer.  11.  2. — Paus.  5,  c.  3. _ _ 

A  son  of  Medea  by  Jason. - A  young  Athenian 

who  became  blind. - A  general  of  Dionysius 

from  whom  he  revolted. 

Polyxo,  a  priestess  of  Apollo’s  temple  in 
Lemnos.  She  was  also  nurse  to  queen  Hypsi- 
pyle.  It  was  by  her  advice  that  the  Lemnian 
women  murdered  all  their  husbands.  Apollon. 

1 — Flacc.  2. — Hygin.  fab.  15. - One  of  the 

'Atlantides. - A  native  of  Argos,  who  married 

'llepolemus,  son  of  Hercules.  She  followed 
him  to  Rhodes,  after  the  murder  of  his  uncle 
Licymniua  ;  and  when  he  departed  for  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  princes,  she 
became  the  sole  mistress  of  the  kingdom.  After 
the  Trojan  war,  Helen  fled  from  Peloponnesus 
to  Rhodes,  where  Polyxo  reigned.  Polyxo  de¬ 
tained  her,  and  to  punish  her  as  being  the 
cause  of  a  war  in  which  Tlepolemus  had  pe¬ 
rished,  she  ordered  her  to  be  hanged  on  a  tree 
by  her  female  servants,  disguised  in  the  habit  of 

Furies.  [Vid.  Heleua.]  Paus.  5,  c.  19 _ 

The  wife  of  Nycteus. - One  of  the  wives  of 

Danaus. 

Polyzelus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He 
had  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of 
Bacchus,  Venus,  the  Muses,  &c.  Some  of  his 
verses  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus.  Hy«in.  P.  A. 
2,  c.  14. 

Pomaxa^thres,  a  Parthian  soldier,  wdio  killed 
Crassus  according  to  some.  Plut. 

Pometia,  Pometii,  and  Pometia  Suess.*., 
a  town  of  Italy,  totally  destroyed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  because  it  had  revolted.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
775. 

PometIna,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  people  at 
Rome. 

Pomona,  a  nymph  at  Rome,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  preside  over  gardens,  and  to  be  the 
goddess  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  and  a  regular  priest,  called 
Flamen  Pomonalis,  who  offered  sacrifices  to  her 
divinity,  for  the  preservation  of  fruit.  She  was 
generally  represented  as  sitting  on  a  basket  full 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  holding  a  bough  in 
one  hand,  and  apples  in  the  other.  Pomona 
was  particularly  delighted  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  ;  she  disdained  the  toils  of  the 
field,  and  the  fatigues  of  hunting.  Many  of 
the  gods  of  the  country  endeavoured  to  gain 
her  affection,  bui  she  received  their  addresses 
with  coldness.  Vertumnus  was  the  only  one 
who,  by  assuming  different  shapes,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  himself  in  her  company,  under  the  form 
of  an  old  woman,  prevailed  upon  her  to  break 
her  vow  of  celibacy,  and  to  marry  him.  This 
deity  was  unknown  among  the  Greeks.  Ovid . 
Met.  14,  v.  628,  &c. 

Pomonalis  Flamen,  a  priest  of  Pomona  at 
Rome. 

Pompeia,  a  danghter  of  Sextus  Pompey,  by 
Scribonia.  She  was  promised  to  Marcellus,  but 


ebe  married  Scribonius  Lil)o. - A  daughter  of 

Pompey  the  Great,  Julius  Ceesar’s  third  wife. 
She  was  accused  of  incontinence,  because  Clo- 
dius  had  introduced  himself  in  woman’s  clothes 
into  the  room  where  she  was  celebrating  the 
mysteries  of  Cybele.  Caesar  repudiated  her 

upon  this  accusation.  Pint. - The  wife  of 

Annaeus  Seneca,  was  the  daughter  of  Pom- 

peius  Paullinus. - There  was  a  portico  at 

Rome,  called  Pompeia,  much  frequented  by  all 
orders  of  people.  Ovid.  art.  am.  v.  67. — Mart. 
11,  ep.  48. 

Pompeia  lex,  by  Pompey  the  Great,  de  am- 
bitu,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  ordained  that  whatever 
person  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  am¬ 
bitus,  should  be  pardoned,  provided  he  could 
impeach  two  others  of  the  same  crime,  and 

occasion  the  condemnation  of  one  of  them. - 

Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701,  which  for¬ 
bad  the  use  of  laudatores  in  trials,  or  persons 
who  gave  a  good  character  of  the  prisoner  then 

impeached. - Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C. 

683.  It  restored  to  the  tribunes  their  original 
power  and  authority,  of  which  they  had  been 

deprived  by  the  Cornelian  law. - Another  by 

the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  shortened  the 
forms  of  trials,  and  enacted  that  the  three  first 
days  of  a  trial  shonld  be  employed  in  examining 
witnesses,  and  it  allowed  only  one  day  to  the 
parties  to  make  their  accusation  and  defence. 
The  plaintiff  was  confined  to  two  hours,  and 
the  defendant  to  three.  This  law  had  for  its 
object  the  riots  which  happened  from  the  quar¬ 
rels  of  Clodius  and  Milo. - Another  by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  required,  that  the 
judges  should  be  the  richest  of  every  century, 
contrary  to  the  usual  form.  It  was  however 
requisite  that  they  should  be  such  as  the  Au- 

relian  law  prescribed. - Another  of  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  701.  Pompey  was  by  this  empowered 
to  continue  in  the  government  of  Spain  five 
years  longer. 

Pompei anus  Jupiter,  a  large  statue  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  near  Pompey’s  theatre,  whence  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  name.  Plin.  34,  c.  7. 

Pompetanus,  a  Roman  knight  of  Antioch, 
raised  to  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  the 
emperor  Aurelius,  whose  daughter  Lucilla  he 
married.  He  lived  in  great  popularity  at  Rome, 
and  retired  from  court  when  Commodus  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  imperial  crown.  He  ought,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Julian’s  opinion,  to  have  been 
chosen  and  adopted  as  successor  by  M.  Aure¬ 
lius. - A  general  ofMaxentius,  killed  by  Con- 

6  tan  tine. — —A  Roman,  put  to  death  by  Cara¬ 
cal!  a. 

Pompeii  orPoMPEiuM,  a  town  of  Campania, 
built,  as  some  suppose,  by  Heicules.  It  was 
partly  demolished  by  an  earthquake,  A .  D.  63, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt.  Sixteen  years  after,  it 
was  swallowed  up  by  another  earthquake, 
which  accompanied  one  of  the  eruptions  of 
mount  Vesuvius.  Herculaneum,  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  people 
of  the  town  were  then  assembled  in  a  theatre, 
wheie  public  spectacles  were  exhibited.  Vid. 
Herculaneum.  Strut).  6. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Dio- 
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PoMrEiopoi.is,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  formerly 
called  Soli.  Mela,  1,  c.  13. 

Q.  Pompeius,  a  consul  who  carried  on  war 
against  the  Numantines,  and  made  a  shameful 
treaty.  He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  family  of 

whom  mention  is  made.  Flor.  2,  c.  18. - 

Cneu3,  a  Roman  general,  who  made  war 
against  the  Mar  si,  and  triumphed  over  the  Pi- 
ceni.  He  declared  himself  against  Cinna  and 
Marius,  and  supported  the  interest  of  the  re¬ 
public.  He  was  surname d  Strabo,  because  he 
squinted.  While  he  was  marching  against 
Manus,  a  plague  broke  out  in  his  army,  and 
raged  with  such  violence,  that  it  earned  away 
11,000  men  in  a  few  days.  He  was  killed  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  as  he  had  behaved 
with  cruelty  while  in  power,  the  people  drag¬ 
ged  his  body  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
with  an  iron  hook,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber. 

Paterc.  2. —  Plut.  in  Pom]). - Rufus,  a  Roman 

consul  with  Sylla.  He  was  sent  to  finish  the 
Marsian  war,  but  the  army  mutinied  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  whom  he  was  to 
succeed  in  command,  and  he  was  assassinated 

by  some  of  the  soldiers.  Appian.  Civ.  1. - A 

general  who  succeeded  Metellus  in  Spain,  and  « 

was  the  occasion  of  a  war  with  Numantia. - 

Another  general,  taken  prisoner  by  Mithridates. 
Sextus,  a  governor  of  Spain,  who  cured  himself 
of  the  gout  by  placing  himself  in  com  above 
the  knee.  Plin.  22,  c.  25. - Rufus,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Sylla. - A  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 

Nero’s  reign,  deprived  of  his  office  when  Piso’s 

conspiracy  was  discovered.  Tacit. - A  consul 

praised  for  his  learning  and  abilities.  Ovid,  ex 

pent.  4,  ep.  1. - A  son  of  Tlieophanes  of  Mity- 

leue,  famous  for  his  intimacy  with  Pompey  the 

Great,  and  for  his  writings.  Tucit.Ann.  6. - 

A  tribune  of  a  pretorian  cohort  under  Galba. 
- A  Roman  knight  put  to  death  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Claudius,  for  his  adultery  with  Messa- 

lina.  Tacit.  11.  Ann. - Cneus  surnamed 

Magnus,  from  the  greatness  of  his  exploits  was 
son  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  Lucilia.  He 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  fought  with  success  and  bravery  under 
his  father,  whose  courage  and  military  pru¬ 
dence  he  imitated.  He  began  his  career  with 
great  popularity,  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
his  person  gained  him  admirers,  and  by  plead¬ 
ing  at  the  bar,  he  displayed  his  eloquence,  and 
received  the  most  unbounded  applause.  In 
the  disturbances  which  agitated  Rome,  by  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
Pompey  followed  the  interest  of  the  latter,  and 
by  levying  three  legions  for  his  service,  he 
gained  his  friendship  and  his  protection.  In 
the  26th  year  of  his  age,  he  conquered  Sicily, 
which  was  in  the  power  of  Marius  and  his  ad¬ 
herents,  and  in  40  days  he  regained  all  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Africa,  which  had  forsaken  the  inter 
rest  of  Sylla.  This  rapid  success  astonished 
the  Romans,  and  Sylla,  who  admired  ana 
dreaded  the  rising  power  of  Pompey,  recalled 
him  to  Rome.  Pompey  immediately  obeyed, 
and  the  dictator,  by  saluting  him  with  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  Great,  shewed  to  the  world 
what  expectations  lie  formed  from  the  mature! 
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age  of  his  victorious  lieutenant.  This  sounding 
title  was  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Pompey ;  he  demanded  a  triumph,  and  when 
Sylla  refused  to  grant  it,  he  emphatically  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  the  sun  shone  with  more  ardour 
at  his  rising  than  at  his  setting.  His  assu¬ 
rance  gained  what  petitions  and  enti-eaties 
could  not  obtain,  and  he  was  the  first  Roman 
knight  who,  without  an  office  under  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  senate,  marched  in  triumphant 
procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He 
now  appeared,  not  as  a  dependent,  but  as  a 
rival  of  the  dictator,  and  his  opposition  to  his 
measures  totally  excluded  him  from  his  will. 
After  the  death  of  Sylla,  Pompey  supported 
himself  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian  fac¬ 
tion,  which  were  headed  by  Lepidus.  He  de¬ 
feated  them,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  the 
revolt  of  Sertorius  in  Spain  had  occasioned,  and 
obtained  a  second  triumph,  though  still  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen ,  about  73  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  He  was  soon  after  made  consul,  and 
in  that  office  he  restored  the  tribunitial  power 
to  its  original  dignity,  and  in  40  days  removed 
the  pirates  from  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  had  reigned  for  many  years,  and  by  their 
continual  plunder  and  audacity,  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome. 
While  he  prosecuted  the  piratical  war,  and  ex¬ 
tirpated  these  maritime  robbers  in  their  ob¬ 
scure  retreats  in  Cilicia,  Pompey  was  called  to 
greater  undertakings,  and  by  the  influence  of 
his  friends  at  Rome,  and  of  the  tribune  Mani- 
lius,  he  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war 
against  two  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of 
Asia,  Mitliridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia.  In  this  expedition 
Pompey  showed  himself  nowise  inferior  to  Lu- 
cullus,  wrho  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  armies,  and  who  resigned  with  reluctance 
an  office  wliich  would  have  made  him  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Mithridates,  and  the  master  of  all 
Asia.  His  operations  against  the  king  of  Pon¬ 
tus  were  bold  and  vigorous,  and  in  a  general 
engagement  the  Romans  so  totally  defeated  the 
enemy,  that  the  Asiatic  monarch  escaped  writh 
difficulty  from  the  field  of  battle.  [Vid.  Mithri- 
daticum  bellum.']  Pompey  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  advantages  dispatch  would  ensure ;  he 
entered  Armenia,  received  the  submission  of 
king  Tigranes,  and  after  he  had  conquered  the 
Albanians  and  Iberians,  visited  countries  which 
were  scarce  known  to  the  Romans,  and,  like  a 
master  of  the  world,  disposed  of  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  and  received  homage  from  twelve 
crowned  heads  at  once ;  he  entered  Syi'ia,  and 
pushed  his  conquests  as  far  the  Red  Sea.  Part 
of  Arabia  was  subdued,  Judaea  became  a  Ro¬ 
man  proviuce,  and  when  he  had  now  nothing  to 
fear  from  Mithridates,  who  had  voluntarily  de¬ 
stroyed  himself,  Pompey  returned  to  Italy, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  an  eastern 
conqueror.  The  Romans  dreaded  his  ap¬ 
proach;  they  knew  his  power,  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  among  his  troops,  and  they  feared  the 
return  of  another  tyrannical  Sylla.  Pompey, 
however,  banished  their  fears;  he  disbanded 
his  army,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  entered 
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Rome  as  a  pnvate  citizen.  This  modest  and 
prudent  behaviour  gained  him  more  friends  and 
adherents,  than  the  most  unbounded  power 
aided  with  profusion  and  liberality.  He  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  the  Romans, 
for  three  successive  days,  gazed  with  astonish¬ 
ment  on  the  riches  and  the  spoils  which  their 
conquests  had  acquired  in  the  east,  and  they 
weie  uncommonly  delighted  with  the  sight  of 
the  different  nations,  habits,  and  treasures, 
which  preceded  the  conqueror’s  chariot  But 
it  was  not  this  alone  which  gratified  the  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  flattered  the  pride  of  the  Romans; 
the  advantages  of  their  conquests  were  more 
lasting  than  an  empty  show,  and  when  20,000 
talents  were  brought  into  the  public  treasury, 
and  when  the  revenues  of  the  republic  were 
raised  from  50  to  85  millions  of  drachma, 
Pompey  became  more  powerful,  more  flattered, 
and  more  envied.  To  strengthen  himself,  and 
to  triumph  over  his  enemies,  Pompey  soon  after 
united  his  interest  with  that  of  Caesar  and  Oras- 
sus,  and  formed  the  first  triumvirate,  by  so¬ 
lemnly  swearing,  that  their  attachment  should 
be  mutual,  their  cause  common,  and  their 
union  permanent  The  agreement  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  marriage  of  Pompey  with  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Caesar,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  republic  were  arbitrarily  divided  among  the 
triumvirs.  Pompey  was  allotted  Africa  and  the 
two  Spains,  while  Crassus  repaired  to  Syria,  to 
add  Parthia  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  Caesar 
remained  satisfied  with  the  l'est,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  power  as  governor  of  Gaul 
for  five  additional  years.  But  this  powerful 
confederacy  was  soon  broken ;  the  sudden 
death  of  Julia,  and  the  total  defeat  of  Crassus 
in  Syria,  shattered  the  political  bands  which 
held  the  jarring  interest  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
united.  Pompey  dreaded  his  father-in-law, 
and  yet  he  affected  to  despise  him,  and  by  suf¬ 
fering  anarchy  to  prevail  at  Rome,  he  con¬ 
vinced  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  necessity  of 
investing  him  with  dictatorial  powei".  But 
while  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  was  as  a  so¬ 
vereign  at  Rome,  the  adherents  of  Caesar  were 
not  silent.  They  demanded  that  either  the 
consulship  should  be  given  to  him,  or  that  he 
should  be  continued  in  the  government  of 
Gaul.  This  just  demand  would  perhaps  have 
been  granted,  but  Cato  opposed  it;  and  when 
Pompey  sent  for  the  two  legions  he  had  sent  to 
Caesar,  the  breach  became  more  wide,  and  a 
civil  war  inevitable.  Caesar  was  privately  pre¬ 
paring  to  meet  his  enemies,  while  Pompey  re¬ 
mained  indolent,  and  gratified  his  pride  in 
seeing  all  Italy  celebrate  his  recovery  from  an 
indisposition  by  universal  rejoicings.  But  he 
was  soon  roused  from  his  inactivity,  and  it  was 
now  time  to  find  his  friends,  if  any  thing  could 
be  obtained  from  the  caprice  and  the  fickleness 
of  a  people  which  he  had  once  delighted  and 
amused,  by  the  exhibition  of  games  and  spec¬ 
tacles  in  a  theatre  which  could  contain  20,000 
spectators.  Caesar  was  now  near  Rome;  he 
had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  was  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  hostilities,  and  Pompey,  "who  had  ouce 
boasted  that  he  could  raise  legions  to  his  as- 


distance  by  stamping  on  the  ground  with  his 
foot,  fled  from  the  city  with  precipitation,  and 
retired  to  Brundusium  with  the  consuls,  and 
part  of  the  senators.  His  cause  indeed  was 
popular,  he  had  been  invested  with  discre¬ 
tionary  power,  the  senate  had  entreated  him  to 
protect  the  republic  against  the  usurpation  and 
tyranny  of  Cajsar ;  and  Cato,  by  embracing  his 
cause,  and  appearing  in  his  camp,  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  republic, 
and  the  assertor  of  Roman  liberty  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  But  Caesar  was  now  master  of  Rome, 
and  in  sixty  days  all  Italy  acknowledged  his 
power,  and  the  conqueror  hastened  to  Spain, 
there  to  defeat  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  to 
alienate  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  He  was  too 
successful,  and  when  he  had  gained  to  his 
cause  the  western  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Caesar  crossed  Italy  and  arrived  in  Greece, 
where  Pompey  had  retired,  supported  by  all 
the  power  of  the  east,  the  wishes  of  the  re¬ 
publican  Romans,  and  by  a  numerous  and  well- 
discipliued  army.  Though  superior  in  num¬ 
bers,  he  refused  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  while 
Caesar  continually  harassed  him,  and  even  at¬ 
tacked  his  camp.  Pompey  repelled  him  with 
great  success,  and  he  might  have  decided  the 
war  if  he  had  continued  to  pursue  the  enemy 
while  their  confusion  was  great,  and  their  es¬ 
cape  almost  inevitable.  Want  of  provisions 
obliged  Caesar  to  advance  towards  Thessaly; 
Pompey  pnrsued  him,  and  in  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia  the  two  armies  engaged.  The  whole 
was  conducted  against  the  advice  and  approba¬ 
tion  of  Pompey,  and  by  suffering  his  troops  to 
wait  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  deprived 
his  soldiers  of  that  advantage  which  the  army 
of  Caesar  obtained  by  running  to  the  charge  with 
spirit,  vigour,  and  animation.  The  cavalry  of 
Pompey  soon  gave  way,  and  the  general  re¬ 
tired  to  his  camp,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
shame.  But  here  there  was  no  safety,  the 
conqueror  pushed  on  every  side,  and  Pompey 
disguised  himself,  and  fled  to  the  sea  coast, 
whence  he  passed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  a  safe  asylum,  till  better  and  more  favourable 
moments  returned,  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  a 
prince  whom  he  had  once  protected  and  ensured 
on  his  throne.  When  Ptolemy  was  told  that 
Pompey  claimed  his  protection,  he  consulted  his 
ministers,  and  had  the  baseness  to  betray,  and 
to  deceive  him.  A  boat  was  sent  to  fetch  him 
on  shore,  and  the  Roman  general  left  his  galley, 
after  an  affectionate  and  tender  parting  with  his 
wife  Cornelia.  I  he  Egyptian  sailors  sat  in 
sullen  silence  in  the  boat,  and  when  Pompey 
disembarked,  Achilles  and  Septimius  assas¬ 
sinated  him.  His  wife,  who  had  followed  him 
with  her  eyes  to  the  shore,  was  a  spectator  of 
the  bloody  scene,  and  she  hastened  away  from 
the  bay  of  Alexandria,  not  to  share  his  misera¬ 
ble  fate.  He  died  B.  C.  48,  in  the  58th,  or 
/th  year  of  his  age,  the  day  after  his  birth-day. 
His  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Ca3sar,  who 
turned  away  from  it  with  horror,  and  shed  a 
flood  of  tears.  The  body  was  left  for  some 
time  naked  on  the  sea-shore,  till  the  humanity 
«>f  Philip,  one  of  his  freed-men,  and  an  old 
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soldier,  who  had  often  followed  his  standard  to 
victory,  raised  a  burning  pile,  and  deposited  hie 
ashes  under  a  mound  of  earth.  Caesar  erected 
a  monument  on  his  remains,  and  the  emperor 
Adrian,  two  centuries  after,  when  he  visited 
Egypt,  ordered  it  to  be  repaired  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  and  particular  honour  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  and  good  man.  The  character  of 
Pompey,  is  that  of  an  intriguing  and  artful 
general,  and  the  oris  probi,  and  animo  invere 
cundo  of  Sallust,  short  and  laconic  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  is  the  best  and  most  descriptive  picture  of 
his  character.  He  wished  it  to  appear  that  lie 
obtained  all  his  honours,  and  dignity  from 
merit  alone,  and  as  the  free  and  unprejudiced 
favours  of  the  Romans,  while  he  secretly 
claimed  them  by  faction  and  intrigue,  and  he 
who  wished  to  appear  the  patron,  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  true  discipline  and  ancient  simplicity, 
was  not  ashamed  publicly  to  bribe  the  populace 
to  gain  an  election,  or  to  support  his  favourites. 
\et  amidst  all  this  dissimulation,  which  was 
perhaps  but  congenial  with  the  age,  we  perceive 
many  other  striking  features ;  Pompey  was 
kind  and  clement  to  the  conquered,  and  gene¬ 
rous  to  his  captives,  and  he  buried  at  his  own 
expense  Mithridates,  with  all  the  pomp  andthe 
solemnity  w-hich  the  greatness  of  hi  power, 
and  the  extent  of  his  dominions  seemed  to 
claim.  He  was  an  enemy  to  flattery,  and  when 
his  character  was  impeached  by  the  malevo¬ 
lence  of  party,  he  condescended,  though  con¬ 
sul,  to  appear  before  the  censorial  tribunal, 
and  to  shew  that  his  actions  and  measures  were 
not  subversive  of  the  peace  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  people.  In  his  private  cha¬ 
racter  he  was  as  remarkable,  he  lived  with 
great  temperance  and  moderation,  and  his 
house  was  small,  and  not  ostentatiously  fur¬ 
nished.  He  destroyed  with  great  prudence  the 
papers  which  were  found  in  the  camp  of  Ser- 
torius,  lest  mischievous  curiosity  should  find 
causes  to  accuse  the  innocent,  and  to  meditate 
their  destruction.  With  great  disinterestedness 
he  refused  the  presents  which  princes  and 
monarchs  offered  to  him,  and  he  ordered  them 
to  be  added  to  the  public  revenue.  He  might 
have  seen  a  better  fate,  and  terminated  his 
days  with  more  glory,  if  he  had  not  acted  with 
such  imprudence  when  the  flames  of  civil  war 
were  first  kindled ;  and  he  reflected  with  re¬ 
morse,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  upon  his 
want  of  usual  sagacity  and  military  prudence, 
in  fighting  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
in  leaving  the  fortified  places  of  Dyrrachium  to 
meet  in  the  open  plain  an  enemy  which  was 
without  provisions,  wilhou  friends,  and  without 
resources.  The  misfortunes  which  attended 
him  after  the  conquest  of  Mithridates,  are  at¬ 
tributed  by  Christian  writers  to  his  impiety  ip 
profaning  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  and  in  en¬ 
tering  with  the  insolence  of  a  conqueror  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  where  even  the  sacred  person 
of  the  high  priest  of  the  nation  was  aot  ad¬ 
mitted  but  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions. 
His  duplicity  of  behaviour  in  regard  to  Cicero 
is  deservedly  censured,  and  he  should  not  have 
violently  sacrificed  to  party  and  sedition  a  Ro- 
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man,  whom  he  had  ever  found  hip  firmest 
friend  and  adherent.  In  his  meeting  with  Lu- 
cullus  he  cannot  but  be  taxed  with  pride,  and 
he  might  have  paid  more  deference  and  more  ho¬ 
nour  to  a  general,  who  was  as  able  and  more 
entitled  than  himself  to  finish  the  Mitliridatic 
war.  Pompey  married  four  different  times. 
His  first  matrimonial  connexion  was  with  An- 
tistia,  the  daughter  of  the  pretor  Antistius, 
whom  he  divorced  with  great  reluctance  to 
marry  /Emylia,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Sylla. 
JEmylia  died  in  child-bed,  and  Pompey’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  was  a 
step  more  of  policy  than  affection.  Yet  Julia 
loved  Pompey  wdtli  great  tenderness,  and 
her  death  in  child-bed  was  the  signal  of 
war  between  her  husband  and  her 
father.  He  afterwards  married  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  a  woman  com 
mended  for  her  virtues,  beauty,  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  Pint,  in  vita. — Flor.  4.  Paterc. 
2,  c.  29. —  Dio.  Cass. — Lucan. — Appian. — Ctcs. 
bell.  Civ.—Cic.  Orat.  68,  ad  Attic.  kc.—Eutrop. 
The  two  sons  of  Pompey  the  Great,  callei 


Cneius  and  Sextus,  were  masters  of  a  powerful 
army,  when  the  death  of  their  father  was 
known.  They  prepared  to  oppose  the  con¬ 
queror,  but  Cffisar  pursued  them  with  un¬ 
common  vigour  and  success,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Munda  they  were  defeated,  and  Cneius  was 
left  among  the  slain.  Sextus  fled  to  Sicily, 
where  he  for  some  time  supported  himself ; 
but  the  murder  of  Caesar  gave  rise  to  new 
events,  and  if  Pompey  had  been  as  prudent  and 
as  sagacious  as  his  father,  he  might  have  be¬ 
come  perhaps  as  great  and  formidable.  He 
treated  with  the  triumvirs  as  an  equal,  and 
when  Augustus  and  Antony  had  the  impru¬ 
dence  to  trust  themselves  without  arms  and 
without  attendants  in  his  ship,  Pompey,  by 
following  the  advice  of  his  friend  Menas,  who 
wished  him  to  cut  off  the  illustrious  persons  who 
were  mastess  of  the  world,  and  now  in  his 
power,  might  have  made  himself  as  absolute  as 
Caesar ;  but  he  refused,  and  observed  it  was 
unbecoming  the  son  of  Pompey  to  act  with 
such  duplicity.  This  friendly  meeting  of 
Pompey  with  two  of  the  triumvirs  was  not  pro¬ 
ductive  of  advantages  to  him ;  he  wished  to 
have  no  superior,  and  hostilities  began.  Pom¬ 
pey  was  at  the  head  of  350  ships,  and  appeared 
so  formidable  to  his  enemies,  and  so  confident 
of  success  in  himself,  that  he  called  himself 
the  son  of  Neptune,  and  the  lord  of  the  sea. 
He  was  however,  soon  defeated  in  a  naval  en¬ 
gagement  by  Octavius  and  Lepidus,  and  of  all 
his  numerous  fleet  only  17  sail  accompanied,  his 
flight  to  Asia.  Here  for  a  moment  he  raised 
seditions,  but  Antony  ordered  him  to  be  seized, 
and  put  to  death  about  35  y  ears  before  the 
Christian  era.  Pint,  in  Anton.  &c. — Paterc.  2, 

c.  55,  &c .—Flor.  4,  c.  2,  &c. - Trogus.  [  Vid . 

Trogus.]  Sextus  Festus,  a  Larin  grammarian, 
of  whose  treatise  de  verborum  signijicatime,  the 
best  edition  is  in  4to.  Amst.  1699. 

PompIlius  Numa,  the  second  king  of  Rome. 
[Vid.  Numa.]  The  descendants  of  the  monarch 
were  called  PompUius  Sanguis,  an  expression 
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applied  by  Horace  to  the  Pisos.  Art.  Poet .  v. 

<292. _ A  grammarian  of  Syria,  who  opened 

a  school  at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero  and  Caesar 
ameng  his  pupils.  Sueton . 

PompIlia,  a  daughter  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
She  married  Numa  Martius,  by  whom  she  had 
Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

PompIi.us,  afislierman  of  Ionia.  He  carried 
into  Miletus,  Ocyroe  the  daughter  of  Chesias, 
of  whom  Apollo  was  enamoured,  but  before  he 
had  reached  the  shore  the  god  changed  the 
boat  into  a  rock,  Pompilus  into  a  fish  of  the 
same  name,  and  carried  away  Ocyroe.  Plin. 

6,  c.  9  &  32.  . 

Pompiscus,  an  Arcadian.  Poly  ten.  5. 

PompOnia,  the  wife  of  Q.  Cicero,  sister  to 
Pomponius  Atticus.  She  punished  with  the 
greatest  cruelty,  Philologus,  the  slave  who  had 
betrayed  her  husband  to  Antony,  and  she  or¬ 
dered  him  to  cut  his  flesh  by  piece-meal,  and 
afterwards  to  boil  it  and  eat  it  in  her  presence. 

_ A  daughter  of  Pomponius  Gr$cinu3,  &c. 

- Another  matron  banished  from  Rome  by 

Domitian,  and  recalled  by  Nerva.  _ 

Pomp5nius,  the  father  of  Numa,  advised  lus 
son  to  accept  of  the  regal  dignity  which  the 
I  Roman  ambassadors  offered  to  him.  -A 
celebrated  Roman,  intimate  with  Cicero.  He 
was  surnamed  Atticus,  from  his  long  resideuce 
at  Athens.  [Vid.  Atticus.] — - — Flaccus,  a  man 
appointed  governor  of  Moesia  and  Syria  by 
Tiberius,  because  he  had  continued  drinking 
and  eating  with  him  for  two  days  without  in¬ 
termission.  Suet,  in  Tib.  42.  ~A  tribune  o 
the  people  in  the  time  of  Servihus  Ah  ala  the 
consul. - Labeo,  a  governor  of  Moesia  ac¬ 

cused  of  ill  management  in  his  province.  11a 
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destroyed  himself  by  opening  his  veins.  Tacit. 

Ann.  6,  v.  29. - Mela,  a  Spaniard,  who  wrote 

a  book  on  geography.  [Vid.  Mela.]—— A  pro- 
consul  of  Africa  accused  by  the  inhabitants  of 
his  province  and  acquitted,  &c.-  A  Roman 
who  accused  Manlius,  the  dictator  of  cruelty. 
He  triumphed  over  Sardinia,  of  which  he  was 
made  governor.  He  escaped  from  Rome,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  triumvirs,  by  assuming  the 
habit  of  a  pretor,  and  by  travelling  with  his 
servants  disguised  in  the  dress  of  lictors  with 
their  fasces. - Secundus,  an  officer  in  Ger¬ 

many  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph  for  a  victory  over  the  barba¬ 
rians  of  Germany.  He  wrote  some  poems 
greatly  celebrated  by  the  ancients  or  t  eir 
beauty  and  elegance,  They  are  lost.—  A 
friend  of  C.  Gracchus.  He  was  killed  m  at¬ 
tempting  to  defend  him.  Pint,  in  Grace. 

An  officer  taken  prisoner  by  Mithndates. 

A  dissolute  youth,  &c.  Herat.  1.  Sat.  4,  v. 
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Pom  po  si  anus,  a  Roman  pmt  to  death  by 
Domitian.  He  had  been  before  made  consul 

byPoeMPpTSiNE,  a  part  of  the  country  of  the 

Volsci.  „  , 

C.  Pomptinus,  a  Roman  officer  who  con¬ 
quered  the  Allobroges  after  the  defeat  of  La- 

Pompus,  a  king  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,e.  & 
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Pons  ^Elius,  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  at  Rome.  It  was  the  second  bridge 
of  Rome  in  following  the  current  of  the  Tiber. 
It  is  still  to  be  seen,  the  largest  and  most 

beautiful  in  Rome. - /Emylius,  an  ancient 

bridge  at  Rome,  originally  called  Sublicius,  be¬ 
cause  built  with  wood  ( subliccc .)  It  was  raised 
by  Ancus  Martius,  and  dedicated  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity  by  the  Roman  priests.  It 
was  rebuilt  with  stones  by  ^Emylius  Lepidus, 
wdiose  name  it  assumed.  It  was  much  in¬ 
jured  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  who  repaired  it,  made  it 
all  Avith  white  marble.  It  was  the  last  of  all 
the  bridges  of  Rome,  in  following  the  course  of 
the  river,  and  some  vestiges  of  it  may  still  be 

seen. - Aniensis,  was  built  across  the  river 

Anio  about  three  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  -e- 
built  by  the  eunuch  Nerses,  and  called  after 

him,  when  destroyed  by  the  Goths _ Cestus, 

was  built  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  a  Roman 
called  Cestius  Galius,  from  whom  it  received  its 
name,  and  earned  back  from  an  island  of  the 

liber  to  which  the  Fabricius  conducted. - -Au- 

relianus,  was  built  with  marble  by  the  emperor 
Antoninus. - Armoniensis,  was  built  by  Au¬ 

gustus,  to  join  the  Flaminian  by  the  .Emylian 
road.-— Bajanus,  was  built  at  Bairn  in  the  sea 
by  Caligula.  It  was  supported  by  boats,  and 

measured  about  six  miles  in  length _ -Jani- 

cularis  received  its  name  from  its  vicinity  to 

mount  Janiculum.  It  is  still  standing. - -Mil- 

vius,  was  about  one  mile  from  Rome.  It  was 
built  by  the  censor  iElius  Scaurus.  It  was  near 

it  that  Constantine  defeated  Maxentius. _ _ 

labricius,  was  built  by  Fabricius,  and  carried 
to  an  island  of  the  Tiber - -Gardius,  was  built 
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Tirensis,  a 


bridge 


by  Agrippa - Palatinus,  near  mount  Palatine, 

was  also  called  Senatorius,  because  the  senators 
walked  over  it  in  procession  when  they  went  to 
consult  the  Sibylline  books.  It  was  begun  by 
M.  Fulvius,  and  finished  in  the  censorship  of 
L.  Mummius,  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still 
visible.  Irajani,  was  built  by  Trajan  across 
tbe  Danube,  celebrated  for  its  biguess  and 
magnificence.  The  emperor  built  it  to  assist 
moie  expeditiously  the  provinces  against  the 
barbarians,  but  his  successor  destroyed  it,  as  he 
supposed  that  it  would  be  rather  an  inducement 
tor  the  barbarians  to  invade  the  empire. 
It  was  raised  on  20  piers  of  hewn  stones, 

3  30  feet  from  the  foundation,  60  feet  broad] 
and  1 70  feet  distant  one  from  the  other] 
extending  in  length  above  a  mile.  Some 

of  the  pill  irs  are  still  standing. - Another  was 

built  by  Trajan  over  the  Tagus,  part  of  which 
still  remains.  Of  temporary  bridges,  that  of 
CcEsar  over  the  Rhine  was  the  most  famous. 

- -Fhe  largest  single  arched  bridge  known  is 

over  the  river  Elaver  in  France,  called  Pons 
Vetens  Brivatis.  The  pillars  stand  on  two  rocks 
at  the  distance  of  J95  feet.  The  arch  is  34 

feet  high  above  the  water - Suffragiorum  was 

built  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  received  its 
name,  because  the  populace  were  obliged  to 
pass  over  it  whenever  they  delivered  their  suf- 
trages  at  the  electiou  of  magistrates  and  officers 
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and  Min  turn  ;e. - Trium- 

the  way  to  the  Capitol,  and 

passed  over  by  those  who  triumphed. - Nar- 

niensis,  joined  two  mountains  near  Nasnia 
built  by  Augustus,  of  stupendous  height,  60 
miles  Irom  Rome ;  one  arch  of  it  remains, 
about  100  feet  high. 

Pontia,  a  Roman  matron  who  committed 

adultery,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  13. - A  mother 

famous  for  her  cruelty.  Martial.  1,  ep.  34 _ _ 

A  surname  of  Venus  at  Hermione.  Paus.  2,  c, 

31. - A  woman  condemned  by  Nero  as  guilty 

of  a  conspiracy.  She  killed  herself  by  opening 
her  veins.  She  was  daughter  of  Petronius, 
and  wife  of  Bolanus.  Juv.  6,  v.  637". 

PoNTlcuM  make,  the  sea  of  Pontus,  gene¬ 
rally  called  the  Euxine. 

Ponticus,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contempora. 

with  Propertius.  Propert.  1,  el.  7 _ A  man  it 

Juvenal  s  age,  fond  of  boasting  of  the  antiquity 
aud  great  actions  of  his  family,  yet  withon 
possessing  himself  one  single  virtue. 

PontIna,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Volsci. 
Lucan.  3,  v.  85. 

Pontinus,  a  friend  of  Cicero. - A  tribune 

of  the  people,  who  refused  to  rise  up  when 
Cajsar  passed  in  triumphal  procession.  He  was 
one  of  Caesar’s  murderers,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Mutina.  Sueton.  in  Cccs.  73. — Cic.  10. 

ad  sam. - -A  mountain  of  Argolis,  with  a  river 

of  the  same  name.  Paus.  2,  c.  73. 

Pontius  Aufidianus,  a  Roman  citizen, 
who  upon  hearing  that  violence  had  beer, 
offered  to  his  daughter,  punished  her  and  her 
ravisher  with  death.  Val.  Mai.  6,  c.  1.- 


Herennius,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Roman  army  under  the  consuls 
T.  Veturius  and  P.  Posthumius.  As  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escaping  for  the  Romans, 
Pontius  consulted  his  father  what  he  could  do 
with  an  army  that  were  prisoners  in  his  hands. 
I  he  old  man  advised  him  either  to  let  them  go 
untouched,  or  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Poi> 
tius  rejected  his  father’s  advice,  and  spared  tl\ 
lives  of  the  enemy,  after  he  had  obliged  them 
pass  under  the  yoke  with  the  greatest  ignominy 
He  was  afterwards  conquered,  and  obliged  ii? 
his  turn  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  Fabius  Maxi 
mus  defeated  him,  when  he  appeared  again  at 
the  head  of  another  army,  and  he  was  after¬ 
wards  shamefully  put  to  death  by  the  Romans 
after  he  had  adorned  the  triumph  of  the  con¬ 
queror.  Liv. - Cominius,  a  Roman  whe 

gave  infonnation  to  his  conntrymen,  who  were 
besieged  in  the  capitol,  that  Camillus  had  ob 

tained  a  victory  over  the  Gauls.  Pint. - \ 

Roman  slave,  who  told  Sylla  in  a  prophetic 
strain,  that  he  brought  him  success  from  Be,- 

lona. - One  of  the  favourites  of  Albucilla. 

lie  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  senator 

Tacit. - Titus,  a  Roman  centurion,  whoni 

Cicero  de  Senect.  mentions  as  possessed  of  un¬ 
common  strength. 

Pontus,  a  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Colchis,  west  by  the  Halys, 
north  by  the  Euxine  sea,  and  south  by  part  of 
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Armenia.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ptolemy,  Pontus  Galaticus,  Pontus 
Polemoniacus,  and  Pontus  Cappadoeius.  It 
was  governed  by  kings,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Artabazes,  either  one  of  the  seven  Persian  no¬ 
blemen  who  murdered  the  usurper  Smerdis, 
or  one  of  their  descendants.  The  kingdom  ot 
Pontus  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state  under 
Mithridates  the  Great.  When  J.Cmsar  had  con¬ 
quered  it,  it  became,  a  Roman  province,  though 
it  was  often  governed  by  monarchs  who  were 
tributary  to  the  power  of  Rome.  Under  the 
emperors  a  regular  governor  was  always  ap¬ 
pointed  over  it.  Pontus  produced  castois, 
whose  testicles  were  highly  valued  among  the 
ancients  for  their  salutary  quality  m  medicinal 
processes.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  58.  e  a,  ,  c. 

&  19. — Strab.  12.— Cic.  pro  Leg.-M<m.—Ap- 

pian.—Ptol.  5,  c.  6. - A  part  of  Mysia  in 

Europe  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  where 
Ovid  was  banished.  Ovid.de  Pont.  An  an- 


uvia  was  udiusutu.  - -  »T 

cient  deity,  father  of  Phorcys,  Ihaumas  Ne- 
retis,  Kurybia,  and  Ceto,  by  J  erra.  He  the 
same  as  Ocean  us.  Apollod.  1,  c.  2  . 

Pontus  EuxInus,  a  celebrated  sea,  situate 
at  the  west  of  Colchis  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  at  the  north  of  Asia  Minor.  It  w 
called  the  Black  sea  by  the  moderns.  I  id. 

^  M.  Popiuius,  a  consul  who  was  informed,  as 
he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  that  a  sedition  was 
raised  in  the  city  against  the  senate.  I  pon 
this  he  immediately  went  to  the  populace  l 
his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  quieted  the  multitude 
with  a  speech.  He  lived  about  the  year  of 
Rome  404.  Liv.  9,  c.  <n.-Val.  Max.  7  c.  8. 

_ Lamas,  a  Roman  ambassador  to .  An 

tiochus,  king  of  Syria.  He  was  commissione 
to  order  the  monarch  to  abstain  from  hostilities 
against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  an 
ally  of  Rome.  Antiochus  wished  to  evade  him 
by  his  answers,  but  Popilms,  with  a  stick  which 
he  had  in  his  hand,  made  a  circle  round  him  on 
the  sand,  and  bade  him  in  the  name  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  senate  and  people  not  to  go  oyon  l 
fore  lie  spoke  decisively.  Tins  boldness  in¬ 
timidated  Antiochus-  lie  withdrew  Ins fW; 
risons  from  Egypt,  and  no  longer \ 
war  against  Ptolemy-  Val.Max,6,  •  • 

45,  c.  12.— Pel  ere.  1,  c.  10. - A  tribune  of 

tto  people  who  murdered  Cicero,  to  whose 
eloquent  be  was  indebted  for  hisUfe  when  he 
was  accused  of  pamcide.  Pin  -  P  , 

who  banished  the  friends  of  liberms  Gracchus 

from  Italy. - -A  Roman  consul,  who  made 

war  against  the  people  of  Numantia,  on  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  peace  had  not  been  finn  y 
established.  He  was  defeated  by  them.  A 
senator  who  alarmed  the  conspirators  against 
Csesar  by  telling  them  that  the  whole  plot 
was^discovered.— — A  Roman  emperor.  Fid. 

Nepopmc6LA,  one  of  die  first  consuls.  Vid. 

^UpoppjEA  Sabina,  a  celebrated  Roman 
matron,  daughter  of  Titus  Ollius.  She  married 
"  Komau  knight  called  Rufus  Cnspmus,  by 
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whom  she  had  a  son.  Her  personal  charm!* 
and  the  elegance  of  her  figure,  cativated  Otho, 
who  was  then  one  of  Nero’s  favourites.  He 
carried  her  away  and  married  her;  Dut  Nero 
who  had  seen  her,  and  had  often  heard  her  ac¬ 
complishments  extolled,  soon  deprived  lnm  of 
her  company,  aim  sent  ium  out  of  Italy,  on 
pretence  of  presiding  over  one  of  the  Roman 
provinces.  After  he  had  taken  this  step,  Nero 
repudiated  his  wife  Octavia,  on  pretence  of 
barrenness,  and  married  Popp®a.  he  cruelty 
*nd  avarice  of  the  emperor  did  not  long  permit 
Popptea  to  share  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
though  she  had  already  made  him  father  of  a 

son,  he  began  to  despise  her  and  even  to  use 

I  her  with  barbarity.  She  died  of  a  blow  which 

she  received  from  his  foot,  when  many  months 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  about  the  both 
year  of  the  Christian  era  Her  funeral  was 
performed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and 
statues  raised  to  her  memory.  It  is  said  that 
she  was  so  anxious  to  preserve  her  beauty  and 
the  elegance  of  her  person,  that  oOO  asses 
were  kept  on  purpose  to  afford  her  milk  in 
which  she  used  daily  to  bathe.  Even  in  her 
banishment  she  was  attended  y  5  o  ies 
animals  for  the  same  purpose,  and  from  their 
milk  she  invented  a  kiud  of  ointment,  or  poma¬ 
tum,  to  preserve  beauty,  called  juppaanvm  from 
her.  Plin.  It,  c.  41.— Dw:  62.— Juv.  6. 
Sueton.  in  tier.  &;  Oth.— 7 net.  lb  &  14.  —A 
beautiful  woman  at  the  court  of  Nero.  M>e 
was  mother  to  the  preceding,  Inca.  Ann.  11, 

c  1  &c. 

Poppaus  SabIn us,  a  Roman  of  obscure 
origin,  who  was  made  governor  of  rome  of  the 
Roman  provinces.  He  destroyed  lnmself,  &c. 
Tacit.  6,  Ann.  39. - Sylvanus  a  man  of  con¬ 

sular  dignity,  who  brought  to  Vespasian  a  body 

of  600  Dalmatians. - A  friend  of  Otlio. 

Populonia,  a  town  of  Etruria,  destroyed  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Sylla.  Strab.  5.-Vng.  Mn. 

10,  v.  172.  .  fT,  ■ 

PoraTA,  now  the  Prutli,  a  river  of  Dacia 

throws  itself  into  the  Danube,  below  Axiopoli. 
Porcia,  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  great j 

commended  by  Cicero. - A  daughter  of  Cato 

of  Utica,  who  married  Bibulus,  and  after  his 
death,  Brutus.  She  was  remarkable  for  her 
prudence,  philosophy,  courage,  and  conjugal 
tenderness.  She  gave  herself  a  heavy  wound 
in  the  thigh,  to  see  with  what  fortitude  she 
could  bear  pain  ;  and  when  her  husband  asked 
her  the  reason  of  it,  she  said,  that  she  wishe 
to  try  whether  she  had  courage  enough  to  share 
not  only  his  bed,  but  to  partake  of  Ms  most 
hidden  secrets.  Brutus  was  astonished  at  1 
constancy,  and  no  longer  detained  from  her 
knowledge  the  conspiracy  which  he  and  man 
other  illustrious  Romans  had  formed  against  J . 

Caesar.  Porcia  wished  them  success,  and  though 

she  betrayed  fear,  and  fell  into  a  swoon  the  day 
that  her  husband  was  gone  to  assassinate  the 
dictator,  yet  she  was  faithful  to  her  promise, 
and  dropped  nothing  which  might  affect  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  conspirators.  When  Brutus  wa. 
dead,  she  refused  to  survive  bun,  and  attempted 
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to  end  her  life  as  a  daughter  of  Cato.  Her 
friends  attempted  to  terrify  her ;  but  when  6he 
•aw  .hat  every  weapon  was  removed  from  her 
reach,  she  swallowed  burning  coals,  and  died 
about  42  years  before  tht  Christian  era.  Vale- 
nus  Maximus  says,  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  her  husband’s  conspiracy  against  C*sar 
when  she  gave  herself  the  wound.  Val.  Max. 
3,  c.  2.  1.  4,  c.  6.- — Pint,  in  Brut.  &c. 

Poucia  lex,  de  civitate,  by  M.  Porcius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  453.  It  ordained  that  no 
magistrate  should  punish  with  death,  or  scourge 
with  rods,  a  Roman  citizen  when  condemned, 
but  only  permit  him  to  go  into  exile. 

.  ^ ;  Porcius  Latro,  a  celebrated  orator,  who 
killed  himself  when  labouring  under  a  quartan 

ague,  A.  U.  C.  750. - Licinius,  a  Latin  poet 

during  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war.-  -A 
Roman  senator  who  joined  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline. - A  son  of  Cato  at  Utica,  given 
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much  to  drinking. 

Poredorax,  one  of  the  forty  Gauls,  whom 
Mithndates  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  to 
remain  unburied  for  conspiring  against  him.  His 
mistress  at  Pergamu3  buried  him  against  the 
orders  of  the  monarch.  Plut.  de  virt.  mul. 

Porphyris,  one  of  the  names  of  the  island 
of  Cypress. 

Po  r i na ,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  Pans.  8, 

C#  lDi 

/OROSOLENE,  an  island  near  Lesbos.  Strab. 

Porphyrion,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  one 
of  the  giants  who  made  war  against  Jupiter 

He  was  so  formidable,  that  Jupiter,  to  conquer 

him  inspired  him  with  love  for  Juno,  and 
.  ,  tll,e  giant  endeavoured  to  obtain  his 
wishes,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Hercules 
cratered  him  Hwat.  3,  od.  4 —Man.  13! 
ep.  78. —  Apollod.  1,  c.  6. 

Porphyrius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Tyre. 
He  studied  eloquence  at  Athens  under  Longi- 
nus  and  afterwards  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
perfected  himself  under  Plotinus.  Porphyry 
was  a  man  of  universal  information,  and,  ac- 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  he  ex- 
celled  his  contemporaries  in  the  knowledge  of 
history,  mathematics,  music,  and  philosophy. 
He  expressed  his  sentiments  with  elegance  and 
1  h  dignity,  and  while  other  philosophers  stu¬ 
died  obscurity  in  their  language,  his  style  was 
emarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  grace.  He 

calted^'  h!r,f  t0  the  Sjudy  °f  magic’  wh^ch  he 

called  a  theourgic  or  divine  operation.  The 

of°?ir!laS^TteWerenumerOUS’  aild  so™ 

of  Ins  smaller  treatises  are  still  extant.  His 
most  celebrated  work,  which  is  now  lost  was 
agamst  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  in  this  theo- 

appeared  so  formidable,  that 
most  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  confuting  his  arguments,  and  deve¬ 
loping  the  falsehood  of  his  assertions.  He  has 

tlm  Cbr-7-rSa,IyiCa,Iedtlle  gTeatest  enemy  which 
the  Christian  religion  had,  and  indeed  Ins  doc¬ 
trines  were  so  pernicious,  that  a  copy  of  his 

\°°r>  WiSoPUbiCly  bumt  by  order  of  Theodosius, 

A.  u.  088.  Porphyry  resided  for  some  time  in 
Sicily,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  71,  A.  D.  I 
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304.  The  best  edition  of  his  life  of  Pythagoras 
is  that  of  Kuster,  4to.  Amst.  1707,  that  of  his 
treatise  De  Abstinentia,  is  De  Rhoer.  Traj.  ad 
Rlien.  8vo.  17 67 ,  and  that  De  Antro  Nymphavum, 

is  8vo.  I  raj.  ad  Rhen.  1765. - A  Latin  poet 

m  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

PoRRicii®,  entrails  of  victims,  which  the 
priests  threw  into  the  fire,  after  having  looked 
into  them,  in  order  to  draw  presages  from 
them. 

Porhima,  one  of  the  attendants  of  Car- 
mente  when  she  came  from  Arcadia.  Ovid. 

1 .  Fast.  v.  633. 

Porsenna  or  PorsEna,  a  king  of  Etruria, 
who  declared  war  against  the  Romans,  because 
they  refused  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne 
and  his  royal  privileges.  He  was  at  first  un¬ 
successful,  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Por¬ 
senna  would  have  entered  the  gates  of  Rome, 
had  not  Codes  stood  at  the  head  of  a  bridge, 
and  supported  the  fury  of  the  whole  Etrurian 
army,  while  his  companions  behind  were  cut¬ 
ting  oft  the^  communication  from  the  opposite 
siiore.  This  act  of  bravery  astonished  Por¬ 
senna;  but  when  he  had  seen  Mutius  Scaevola 
enter  his  camp  with  an  intention  to  murder  him 
and  when  he  had  seen  him  burn  his  hand  with¬ 
out  emotion,  to  convince  him  of  his  fortitude 
and  intrepidity,  he  no  longer  dared  to  make 
head  against  a  people  so  brave  and  so  generous. 
He  made  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  never 
alter  supported  the  claims  of  Tarquin.  The  ge¬ 
nerosity  of  Porsenna’s  behaviour  to  the.  captives 
was  admired  by  the  Romans,  and  to  reward  his 
humanity  they  raised  a  brazen  statue  to  his  ho¬ 
nour.  Liv.  2,  c.  9,  &c.  Plut.  in  Public _ 

tU>r'  1>  c-  10.—Horat.  ep.  16  —Virg.  JEn.  8, 
v.  646. 

Porta  CapEna,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which 
Jeads  to  the  Appian  road.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  .v. 

—Aurelia,  a  gate  at  Rome  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Aurelius,  a  consul  who 
made  a  road  which  led  to  Pisa,  all  along  the 

coast  of  Etruria.— - Asinaria,  led  to  mount  Cce- 

lu?'  received  its  name  from  the  family  of  the 

Asmii. - Carmentalis,  was  at  the  foot  of  the 

capitol,  built  by  Romulus.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Scelerata,  because  the  300  Fabii  marched 
through  when  they  went  to  fight  an  enemy,  and 

were  killed  near  the  river  Cremera. - Janua- 

lis  was  near  the  temple  of  Janus. - Esquilinia 

was  also  called  Metia,  Taurica,  or  Libitinensis, 
and  all  criminals  who  were  going  to  be  executed 
generally  passed  through,  as  also  dead  bodies 
which  were  carried  to  be  burnt  on  mount  Es- 

quihnus. - Flaminia,  called  also  Flumentana, 

was  situate  between  the  capitol  and  mount  Qui- 
rmalis,  and  through  it  the  Flaminian  road  pass- 

ed. - -Fontinalis,  led  to  the  Campus  Martins. 

it  received  its  name  from  the  great  number  of 
fountains  that  were  near  it. - Navalis  was  si¬ 

tuate  near  the  place  where  the  ships  came  from 
Ustia^—  Viminalis,  was  near  mount  Viminalis. 
Ingemina,  called  also  Ostiensis,  led  to  the 

town  of  Ostia. - Catularia,  was  near  the  Car- 

mentahs  Porta,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Viminalis* 

: - Lollatina,  received  its  name  from  its  lead¬ 

ing  to  Collatia,  Collina,  called  also  QuirinaUs 
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Agonensis,  and  Salaria,  was -near  Quirinalis 
Mons.  Annibal  rode  up  to  this  gate  and  threw 
a  spear  into  the  city.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
at  the  death  of  Romulus  there  were  only  three 
or  four  gates  at  Rome,  but  the  number  was  in¬ 
creased,  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  there  were 
thirty-seven,  when  the  circumference  of  the 
walls  was  thirteen  miles  and  two  hundred 
paces. 

Poktia  and  Portius. 


Vid.  Poicia  and  Por- 

cius.  , 

Portmos,  a  town  of  Euboea.  Demosth. 
Poutumnalia,  festivals  of  Portumnua  at 
Rome,  celebrated  in  a  very  solemn  and  lugu¬ 
brious  manner.  Varro ,  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  o. 
Portumnus,  a  sea  deity.  Vid.  Melicertaj 
Porus,  the  god  of  plenty  at  Rome.  He  was 
son  of  Metis  ‘or  Prudence.  Plato.-— -A  kufg 
of  India  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia,  lhe 
conqueror  of  Darius  ordered  him  to  come  and 
pay  homage  to  him  as  a  dependent  prince. 
Porus  scorned  his  commands,  and  declared  lie 
would  go  and  meet  him  on  the  frontiers  of  his 
kingdom  sword  in  hand,  and  immediately  lie 
marched  a  large  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
daspes.  The  stream  of  the  river  was  rapid, 
but  Alexander  crossed  it  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
nio-ht,  and  defeated  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
Indian  monarch.  Porus  himself  renewed  the 
battle  :  but  the  valour  of  the  Macedonians  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  Indian  prince  retired  covered 
with  wounds,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  ele¬ 
phants.  Alexander  sent  one  of  the  kings  o 
India  to  demand  him  to  surrender,  but  Porus 
killed  the  messenger,  exclaiming,  is  not  this 
the  voice  of  the  wretch  who  has  abandoned 
his  country!  and  when  he  at  last  was  prevailed 
upon  to  come  before  the  conqueror,  he  ap- 


situated  in  Italy,  on  the  most  elevated  ground 
in  the  strait  of  Messena. 

Posidonius,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea.  Ho 
lived  at  Rhodes  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  his  84th  year. 
Cicero  became  one  of  his  pupils.  Strab.  14. 

_ Another  philosopher,  bom  at  Alexandria 

in  Egypt. 

Posio,  a  native  of  Magnesia,  who  wrote  an 
history  of  the  Amazons. 

Posthumxa,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  adul¬ 
tery  and  acquitted. — —The  wife  of  Servius 
Sulpicius. - -A  daughter  of  Sylla. 

Posthumius  AlbInus,  a  man  who  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  against 
whom  he  had  been  sent  with  an  army.  —A 
writer  at  Rome,  whom  Cato  ridiculed  for  com¬ 
posing  an  history  in  Greek,  and  afterwards 
offering  apologies  for  the  inaccuracy  and  inele¬ 
gance  of  his  expressions. - Tubero,  a  master 

of  horse  to  the  dictator  jEmilius  Mamercus. 


proached  him  as  an  equal.  Alexander  de¬ 
manded  of  him  how  he  wished  to  be  treated  ; 
like  a  king,  replied  the  Indian  monarch.  11ns 
magnanimous  answer  so  pleased  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  conqueror,  that  he  not  only  restored  him 
his  dominions,  but  he  encreased  his  kingdom 
by  the  conquest  of  new  provinces,  and  Porus,, 
in  acknowledgment  of  such  generosity  and  be¬ 
nevolence,  became  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  attached  friends  of  Alexander,  and  never 
violated  the  assurances  of  peace  which  he  had 
given  him.  Porus  is  represented  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  stature,  great  strength,  and  propor¬ 
tionable  dignity.  Pint,  in  Alex.—Philostr.  2,  c. 
10.— Curt.  8,  c.  8,  &c.— Claud.  Cons.  Honor.  4. 

_ Another,  king  of  India  in  the  reign  of 

Alexander. - A  king  of  Babylon. 

Poseidonii,  Grecian  feasts  in  honour  of 

PosIdes,  an  eunuch  and  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  rose  to  honours  by  the 
favour  of  his  master.  Juv.  14,  v.  49.  . 

PosidEum,  a  promontory  and  town  of  Ionia, 
where  Neptune  had  a  temple.  Strab.  14.. 

PosIdon,  a  name  of  Neptune  among  the 
(jfTGCkS* 

Posidonia,  a  town  of  Lucania,  founded  by 

i  colony  of  Dorians.  .  _  r  . 

Posidonium,  a  town  and  temple  of  Neptune, 
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He  was  himself  made  dictator  in  the  war  which 
the  Romans  waged  against  the  Volsci,  and  lie 
punished  his  son  with  death  for  fighting  against 
his  orders,  A.  U.  C.  312.  Liv.  4,  c.  23.-^—— 
Spurius,  a  consul  sent  against  the  Samnites. 
He  was  taken  in  an  ambusli  by  Pontius  the 
enemy’s  general,  and  obliged  to  pass  under  the 
yoke  with  all  his  army.  He  saved  his  life  by 
•  a  shameful  treaty,  and  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  persuaded  the  Romans  not  to  reckon 
as  valid  the  engagements  he  had  made  with  the 
enemy,  as  it  was  without  their  advice.  He  was 
given  up  to  the  enemy  because  he  could  not 
perform  his  engagements ;  but  he  was  released 
by  Pontius  for  his  generous  and  patriotic  be- 

haviom. - Aulus,  a  dictator  who  defeated  the 

Latina  and  the  Volsci. - Tubertus,  another 

dictator  who  defeated  the  jEqui  and  Volsci. 


- Lucius,  a  consul  sent  against  the  Samnites. 

_ A  general  who  defeated  the  Sabines,  and 

was  the  first  who  obtained  an  ovation.  A 

man  poisoned  by  his  wife. - A  general  who 

conquered  the  ALqui,  and  who  was  stoned  by 
the  army,  because  he  refused  to  divide  the  pro¬ 
mised  spoils.  Flcrr.  22. - -Lucius,  a  Roman 

consul,  who  was  defeated  by  the  Boil.  He 
was  left  among  the  slain,  and  his  head  was  cut 
off  from  his  body,  and  carried  in  triumph  by 
the  barbarians  into  their  temples,  where  they 
made  with  the  skull  a  sacred  vessel  to  offer 
libations  to  their  gods.— —Marcus  Crassus  La- 
tianus,  an  officer  proclaimed  emperoi  in  Gaul, 
A.  D.  260.  He  reigned  with  great  popularity, 
and  gained  the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  his 
humanity  and  moderation.  He  took  his  son  of 
the  same  name  as  a  colleague  on  the  throne.  They 
were  both  assassinated  by  their  soldiers,  after 

a  reign  of  six  years. - Megilthus,  a  consul 

against  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines. - -Quin¬ 
tas,  a  man  put  to  death  by  Antony. - A  sooth¬ 
sayer  in  the  age  of  Sylla. - Spurius,  an  enemy 

of  Tib.  Gracchus. - Albus,  a  Roman  de¬ 

cemvir,  sent  to  Athens  to  collect  the  most  sa¬ 
lutary  laws  of  Solon,  &c.  Liv.  3,  c.  ol. 
SyRius,  a  son  of  iEneas  and  Sylvia. 

Posxverta,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pro* 
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•ided  over  the  painful  travails  of  women,  Ovid 
Part.  1,  v.  633. 

Postumia  via,  a  Roman  road  about  the 
town  of  Hostilia. 

Postumius.  Vid.  Posthumius. 

.  PotamIdes,  nymphs  who  presided  over 
rivers  and  fountains,  as  their  name  implies. 

Potamon,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  several  trea¬ 
tises,  and  confined  himself  to  the  doctrine  of 
no  particular  sect  of  philosophers. 

Pot amos,  a  town  of  Attica,  situated  near 
the  cape  Sunium.  Strab.  9. 

Potentia,  a  town  of  Picenum.  T.  L.  39. 
c.  44. 

PotiiIn  us,  a  tutor  to  Ptolemy,  king  of 
■k§ypk  He  advised  the  monarch  to  murder 
Pompey,  when  he  claimed  his  protection  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  stirred  up  com¬ 
motions  in  Alexandria,  when  Cjesar  came  there, 
upon  which  the  conqueror  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  Lucan.  8,  v.  483. 

Po'ihos,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Samo- 
tbracians.  Plin.  36,  c.  5. 

Potid^a,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  by 
a  Corinthian  colony,  and  became  tributary  to 
the  Athenians,  from  whom  Philip  of  Mace¬ 
donia  took  it.  The  conqueror  gave  it  to  the 
Olynthians  to  render  them  more  attached  to 
his  interest.  Cassander  repaired  and  enlarged 
it,  and  called  it  Cassandria,  a  name  which  it 
etill  preserves,  and  which  lias  given  occasion 
to  Livy  to  say,  that  Cassander  was  the  original 
founder  of  that  city.  Liv.  44,  c.  11  .—Demosth. 
Olijnth. — Strab .  7 . — Pans.  5,  c.  23. 

Potidania,  a  town  of  iEtolia.  T.  L.  28, 

c.  8.  ’ 

Potina,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  children’s  potions.  Varro. 

Potitius.  Vid.  Pinarius. 

Potniades,  goddesses  who  were  inspired 
with  fury.  1 

I  otnIve,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where  Bacchus 
had  a  temple.  The  Potnians,  having  once 
muidered  the  priest  of  the  god,  were  ordered 
y  the  oracle,  to  appease  bis  resentment,  yearly 
to  offer  on  liis  altars  a  young  man.  This  un- 
natnxal  sacrifice  was  continued  for  some  years, 
till  Bacchus  himself  substituted  a  goat,  from 
which  circumstance  he  received  the  appellation 
,  Agobolus  and  ^Egophagus.  There  was 
Here  a  fountain  whose  waters  made  horses  run 
mad  as  soon  as  they  were  touched.  There 
were  also  here  certain  goddesses  called  Potniades, 
on  whose  altars,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  victims  were  sacrificed.  It 
was  also  usual  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
to  conduct  into  the  grove  young  pigs,  which 
were  found  the  following  year  in  the  groves  of 
Hodona.  The  mares  of  Potnia  destroyed  their 
master  Glaucus,  son  of  Sisyphus.  Vid.  Glau- 
9>  c‘  S.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  267.— Mian. 

*  *  15,  c.  25. - A  town  of  Magnesia. 

Pkact  tUM,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Hellespont. 

Praecia,  a  courtezan  at  Rome,  who  in- 
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fluenced  Cethegus,  and  procured  Asia  as  » 
consular  province  for  Lucullus.  Pint,  in  Luc. 

Pr*neste,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  21 
miles  from  Rome,  built  by  Telegonus,  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  or  according  to  others  by 
CcBculus  the  sou  of  Vulcan.  There  was  a  ce- 
ebrated  temple  of  Fortune  there,  as  also  an 
oiacle  which  was  long  in  great  repute.  Cic.  d» 

Hie.  2,  c.  41.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  680.—Horat. 
o,  od.  4. 

Prjesos,  a  small  town  of  Crete,  destroyed 
in  a  civil  war  by  one  of  the  neighbouring 

PRA-.STI,  a  nation  of  India.  Curt.  9,  c.  8. 

P  it  actor,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  at 
Rome.  I  he  office  of  Praetor  was  first  insti- 
tuted  A.  U.  C.  388,  by  the  senators,  who 
wished  by  some  new  honour  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  ol  the  consulship,  of  which  the  ple¬ 
beians  had  claimed  a  share.  The  Praetoi  re¬ 
ceived  his  name  a  preecundo.  Only  one  was 
originally  elected,  and  another  A.  U.  C.  501. 

.  them  was  totally  employed  in  admi¬ 
nistering  justice  among  the  citizens,  whence  he 
was  called  Praetor  urbunus,  and  the  other  ap¬ 
pointed  judges  in  all  causes  which  related  to 
foreigners.  In  the  year  of  Rome  520,  two 
more  Praetors  were  created  to  assist  the  consul 
m  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Sicily 
aud  Sardinia,  which  had  been  lately  conquered, 
and  two  more  when  Spain  was  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  A.  U.  C.  55l. 
Sylla  the  dictator  added  two  more,  and  Julius 
Uiet-ar  encreased  the  number  to  ten,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  16,  and  the  second  triumvirate  to  64. 
After  this  their  numbers  fluctuated,  beiue 
sometimes  18,  16,  or  12,  till  in  the  decline  of 
the  empire,  their  dignity  decreased,  and  their 
numbers  were  reduced  to  three.  In  his  public 
capacity  the  Praetor  administered  justice,  pro¬ 
tected  the  rights  of  widows  and  orphans,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  celebration  of  public  festivals,  and 
(in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  assembled  or 
prorogued  the  senate  as  he  pleased  He  also 
exhibited  shows  to  the  people,  aud  in  the  fes¬ 
tivals  of  the  Bona  Dea,  where  no  males  were 
permitted  to  appear,  his  wife  presided  over  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Feasts  were  an¬ 
nounced  and  proclaimed  by  him,  and  he  had 
the  power  to  make  and  repeal  laws,  if  it  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  senate  and  people. 

I  lie  quaestors  were  subject  to  him,  aud  in  the 
absence  of  the  consuls,  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  armies,  and  in  the  city  he  kept  a 
register  of  all  the  freedmen  of  Rome,  with  the 
reasons  for  which  they  had  received  their  free¬ 
dom.  In  the  provinces  the  Praetor  appeared 
with  great  pomp;  six  lictors  with  the  fasces 
walked  before  them,  and  when  the  emuire  was 
increased  by  conquest,  they  divided  like  the 
consuls  their  government,  and  provinces  wera 
given  them  by  lot.  When  the  year  of  their 
Praetorship  was  elapsed,  they  were  called  pro-pra - 
tors,  if  they  still  continued  at  the  head  of  their 
province.  At  Rome  the  Praetors  appeared 
also  with  much  pomp ;  two  lictors  preceded 
them ;  they  wore  the  preelexta,  or  the  white 
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robe  with  purple  borders ;  they  sat  in  curuP 
chairs,  and  their  tribunal  was  distinguished  by 
a  sword  and  a  spear,  while  they  administered 
iustice  The  tribunal  was  called  prcEtonum. 
When  they  rode  they  appeared  on  white  horses 
at  Rome,  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  .  1  he  Prae¬ 
tor  who  appointed  judges  to  try 
was  called  pnetor  peregrin  us.  1  he  1  lietor. 
Cereales  appointed  by  Julius  C*sar,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  providing  corn  and  provisions  tor 
the  city.  They  were  on  that  account  often 

called  frumentarii.  _  .  ...  A 

PairoRius,  a  name  ironically  applied  to  A. . 
Sempronius  Rufus,  because  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  solicitations  for  the  pnetorshi^, 
as  being  too  dissolute  and  luxurious  in  Ins 
manners.  He  was  the  first  who  had  a  stoik 

brought  to  his  table.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  2,  v.  50. 
pLtutium,  a  town  of  Picenum.  Ital.  15, 

V'p6r8;m«ne.  now  Mant,  a  large  i«W. 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Pirn.  6, 

Prasias,  a  lake  situated  between  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  i»  which  neighbourhood  they 
dug  mines  of  silver.  Herod.  5,  c.  1.  . 

Paas,.,  a  people  of  India.  at.  9. 
Pratellia  lex,  was  enacteu  oy 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  398,  to  curb  and  check 
the  ambitious  views  of  men  who  v  y 

advanced  in  the  state.  Liv.  7f p*  , 

Prat  in  as,  a  Greek  poet  of  P1"us-  “nt™; 
notary  with  Aeschylus.  He  was  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  who  composed  ^es,  whi^ 

“httrVes,  one  of  which 
only  obtained  the  poetical  prize.  Some  of  bis 
verses  are  extant,  quoted  by  Athencus.  Pans. 

Praxacoras,  an  Athenian  -iter  wto  pub- 
lished  an  history  of  the  kings  o 
country.  He  was  then  only  19  years 
three  years  after  he  wrote  the  h  e 
tine  the  Great.  He  had  also  written  the  lite 

of  Alexander,  all  now  lost.  ... 

Praxias,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athens. 

Pans.  10,  c.  18.  . .  ,  f  217/riraa 

Praxidamus,  a  famous  athlete  of  vEgi  • 

Pans.  6,  c.  18.  ^ _ . 

Puaxidace,  a  goddess  among  the  Greeks 
who  presided  over  the  execution  of  enterprises 
and  who  punished  all  evil  actions.  aus.  , 


statues  seemed  to  be  animated.  The  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  his  pieces  was  a  Cupid,  which  he  gave 
to  Phryne.  This  celebrated  courtezan,  who 
wished  to  have  the  best  of  all  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles,  and  who  could  not  depend  upon  her 
own  judgment  in  the  choice,  alarmed  the 
sculptor,  by  telling  him  his  house  was  on  fire. 
Praxiteles  upon  this  shewed  Ins  eagerness  to 
save  his  Cupid  from  the  flames,  above  all  his 
other  pieces;  but  Phryne  restrained  his  fears, 
and  by  discovering  her  artifice  obtained  the 
favourite  statue.  The  sculptor  employed  his 
chisel  in  making  a  statue  of  tins  beautiful 
courtezan,  which  was  dedicated  m  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  and  placed  between  the  statues  of 
Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon.  He  also  made  a  statue  of  Venus, 
at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Cos,  and  gave 
them  their  choice  of  the  goddess,  either  nake 
or  veiled.  The  former  was  superior  to  the 
other  in  beauty  and  perfection,  but  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Cos  preferred  the  latter.  1  he  Gni- 
dians,  who  did  not  wish  to  patronize  modesty 
and  decorum  with  the  same  eagerness  as  the 
people  of  Cos,  bought  the  naked  Venus,  and 
it  w  as  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Pithy nia,  offered  the  Cuidians  to  pay 
an  enormous  debt,  under  which  they  laboured, 
if  they  would  give  him  their  favourite  statue. 
This  offer  was  not  accepted.  Fans.  1,  c.  40.  1. 

8,  c.  9. — Plin.  7,  c.  34  &  >36. 

Praxithea,  a  daughter  of  Phrasimus  and 
Diogenea.  She  married  Erechtlieus,  king  of 
Athens,  bv  whom  she  had  Cecrops,  Pandarus, 
and  Metion,  and  four  daughters,  Procns, 
Creusa,  Chthonia,  and  Oiithyia.  Apollod.  o,  c. 

P5. _ A  daughter  of  Thestius,  mother  of 

some  children  by  Hercules. - Id.  2,  c.  7. 
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PraxIla,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  about  492  years  before  Christ.  Fans. 

3’  PmiPHANES,  a  Rhodian  who  wrote  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  obscure  passages  o 
Sophocles. - -‘An  historian.  Dws:. 


Praxis,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Megara. 

Praxiteles,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Magna 
Graecia,  who  flourished  about  324  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  chiefly  worked  on  Parian 
marble,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  wliitene  s. 
He  carried  his  art  to  the  greatest  perfectmn, 
and  was  so  happy  in  copying  nature,  that  Ins 
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s  ennareu  uy  , 

-A  daughter  of  Erechtlieus  sacrificed  by 

order  of  the  oracle. 

PreugEnes,  a  son  of  Agenor.  Pans,  o,  c. 

!  2‘  Prelius,  a  lake  of  Toscanus,  now  called 
Costigliona.  Cic.  Mil.  27. —  Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Prexaspes.  a  person  who  put  Smerdis  to 
death,  by  order  of  king  Cambyses.  llerodot. 

3  c.  30. 

’  PriAmIdes,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Paris, 
as  being  son  of  Priam.  It  is  also  given  o 
Hector,  Deiopliobus,  and  all  the  other  children 
of  the  Trojan  monarch.  Ovid.  Her  aid.  vg. 
JEn.  3,  v.  £95. 

Priamus,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Laomedon,  by  Strymo,  called  Placia  by  some 
When  Hercules  took  the  city  of  lroy,  L™*- 
Laomedon.-]  Priam  was  in  the  number  of  Ins 
prisoners,  but  his  sister  Hesione  redeemed  lnm 
from  captivity,  and  he  exchanged  his  original 
name  of  Podarcus  for  that  of  Priam  ,  which  signi¬ 
fies  bought  or  ransomed.  [  Vid.  Podarces.]  He  was 
also  placed  on  his  father’s  throne  by  Hercules, 
and  he  employed  himself  with  uncommon  di  i- 
gence  inrepairing,  fortifying,  and  embellishing  the 
city  of  Troy.  He  had  married,  by  his  father  s 
orders,  Arisba,  whom  now  he  divorced  for  He¬ 
cuba,  the  daughter  of  Dimas,  °r  Cmseus,  a 
neighbouring  prince.  He  had  by  Ilecu  , 
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children  according  to  Cicero,  or  according  to 
llomer,  19;  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  are 
Hector,  Pans,  Deiphobus,  Helenes,  Pammon, 
1  ohtes,  Antiphus,  Hipponous,  Troilus,  Creusa, 
Laodice,  Polyxena,  and  Cassandra.  Besides 
wese,  he  had  many  others  by  some  concubines, 
ineir  flames,  according  to  Apollodorus,  are  Me- 
Jampus,  Gorgythion,  Philemon,  Glances  Aga- 
tboD,  Evagoras,  Hippothous,  Chersidamas,  Hip- 
podamas,  Mestor,  Atas,  Dorcylus,  Dryops,  Lv- 
caon,  Astygonus,  Bias,  Evander,  Chroraius,  Te- 
lestas.  Melius,  Cebrion,  Laodocus,  Idomeneus 
Archemachus,  Echephron,  Hyperion,  Ascanius! 
Arrhetus,  Democoon,  Dejoptes,  Echemon,  Clo 
V1Uj’  ^S10°eus»  Hypirychus,  Lysithous,  Poly- 
medon  Medusa,  Lysimache,  Medesicaste,  and 
Aristodeme.  After  he  had  reigned  for  some 
tune  ui  the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  recover  his  sister  Hesione 
whom  Hercules  had  carried  into  Greece,  and 
married  to  Telamon,  his  friend.  To  carry  this 
plan  into  execution,  Priam  manned  a  fleet,  of 
which  he  gave  the  command  to  his  son  Paris 
with  orders  to  bring  back  Hesione.  Paris,  to. 
whom  the  goddess  of  beauty  had  promised  the' 
fairest  woman  in  the  world,  [Fid.  Pans.l  ne¬ 
glected  in  some  measure  his  father’s  injunctions  J 
and  as  if  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  Greeks  he  ■ 
earned  away  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  kino-'* 
of  Sparta,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband! 
Priam  beheld  this  with  satisfaction,  and  he 
countenanced  his  son  by  receiving  in  his  palace* 

*e,W‘fe  °f  the  ta"g  of  Sparta.  This  rape  kin- 
died  the  flames  of  war ;  all  the  suitors  of  Helen, 
at  the  request  of  Menelaus,  [  Fid.  Menelaus.! 
assembled  to  revenge  the  violence  offered  to  his 
,  .  and,  a  fleet>  according  to  some,  of  140 
ships,  under  the  command  of  the  69  chiefs  that 
furnished  them,  set  sail  for  Troy.  Priam  mi<riit 
have  averted  the  impending  blow,  by  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Helen  ;  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  when 
tiie  ambassadors  of  the  Greeks  came  to  him. 
and  he  immediately  raised  an  army  to  defend 
himself.  Iroy  was  soon  besieged,  frequent 
skirmishes  took  place,  in  which  the  success  was 
vanous  and  the  advantages  on  both  sides  incon¬ 
siderable.  1  he  siege  was  continued  for  ten  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  and  Priam  had  the  misfortune  to 
see  the  greatest  part  of  his  children  massacred 
by  the  enemy.  Hector,  the  eldest  of  these,  was 
the  only  one  upon  whom  now  the  Trojans  looked 
for  protection  and  support;  but  he  soon  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  his  own  courage,  and  was  killed  by 

he  1  .Pmra,s7erely  felt  his  loss,  and  as 
IK  hlm  wltVhe  S^est  tenderness,  he 
wished  to  ransom  his  body,  which  was  in  the 

ZGmy  S  f  The  S°ds,  according  to  Homer! 
interested  themselves  in  favour  of  old  Priam. 
AchiUes  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  mother,  the 

t0  ICSt0rf  Hect°r  to  Priam-and 
the  king  of  Troy  passed  through  the  Grecian 

troop  conducted  by  Mercury,  the  messenger  of 
the  gods  who  with  his  rod  had  made  him  invi- 
sible.  lie  meeting  of  Priam  and  Achilles  was 

TroTrT  an<1  affefm,8  :  the  conqueror  paid  to  the 
Trojan  monarch  that  attention  and  reverence 

which  was  due  to  bis  dignity,  his  years,  and  his 

uuafortunes ;  and  Priam  suppliant’  2 
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addressed  the  prince,  whose  favours  he  claimed, 
and  kissed  the  hands  that  had  robbed  him  of 
the  greatest  and  the  best  of  his  children.  Ackil- 
es  was  moved  by  his  tears  and  entreaties ;  he 
restored  Hector,  and  permitted  Priam  a  truce 
of  twelve  days  for  the  funeral  of  his  son.  Some 
ime  after,  lroy  was  betrayed  into  the  bands  of 
the  Greeks  by  Antenor  and  .Eneas,  and  Priam 
upon  this,  resolved  to  die  in  the  defence  of  his 
country.  He  put  on  his  armour,  and  advanced 
to  meet  the  Greeks,  but  Hecuba,  by  her  tears 
n  entreaties,  detained  him  near  an  altar  of  Ju- 
tji  .er*  whither  she  had  fled  for  protection.  While 
1  nam  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  wife,  Po- 
ltes,  one  of  his  sons,  fled  also  to  the  altar  be- 
iore  JVeoptolemus,  who  pursued  him  with  fury. 

ohtes,  wounded  and  overcome,  fell  dead  at 
the  feet  of  las  parents ;  and  the  aged  father, 
hred  with  indignation,  vented  the  most  bitter 
invectives  against  the  Greek,  who  paid  no  re- 
gard  to  the  sanctity  of  altars  and  temples,  and 
he  iaised  las  spear,  which  he  darted  upon  him. 

1  he  spear,  hurled  by  the  feeble  hand  of  Priam. 

uched  the  buckler  of  Neoptolemus,  and  fell  to 
he  ground.  1  his  lrntated  the  son  of  Achilles : 
he  seized  the  grey  hair  of  Priam,  and  withouj 
compassion  or  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  breast. 
His  head  was  cut  off,  and  the  mutilated  body 
was  left  among  the  heaps  of  slain.  Dictys.  Cret. 

97C'-£Um*  PJtryg—Herodot.  2.— Pans.  10. 
c.  27 --Homer  II  22,  &c .-Eurip.  in  Troad.- 
C,c.  lose.  1  .—Q.Smyrn.  l.—Virg.JEn.  2,  v.  507, 

.  Herat,  od.  10,  v.  14. — Hygin.  fab.  110. — 
Lalaber.  lo. 

P!VrS’  a  d?ty  among  the  an«ents,  who 
presided  over  gardens,  and  the  parts  of  genera- 

mn  in  the  sexes.  He  was  son  of  Venus  by 
Mercury  or  Adonis,  or,  according  to  the  more 

benu'tv  ?P,m°n’  by  Bacchus*  The  goddess  of 
beauty  who  was  enamoured  of  Bacchus,  went 

o  meet  him  as  he  returned  victorious  from  his 
Indian  expedition,  and  by  him  she  had  Priapus, 
who  was  born  at  Lampsacus.  Priapus  was  so 
deformed  in  all  his  limbs,  particularly  the  geni¬ 
tals,  by  means  of  Juno,  who  had  assisted  at  the 
delivery  of  \enus,  that  the  mother,  ashamed  to 
give  birth  to  such  a  monster,  ordered  him  to  be 
exposed  on  the  mountains.  His  life  was,  however 
preserved  by  shepherds,  and  he  received  the  name’ 
oi  x  napus,  propter  deformitatem  et  membri  virilis 
mugmtudmem  He  soon  became  a  favourite  of 
the  people  of  Lampsacus,  but  he  was  expelled 
y  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  freedom  he 
took  with  their  wives.  'This  violence  was  pu¬ 
nished  by  the  son  of  Venus ;  and  when  the 
Lampsacemans  had  been  afflicted  with  a  disease 
in  the  genitals,  Priapus  was  recalled,  and  tem- 
ples  erected  to  his  honour.  Festivals  were  X 

aD(l  the  pe0p,e’  naturaI)y  idle  and 
indolent  gave  themselves  up  to  every  lascivious¬ 
ness  and  impurity  during  the  celebration.  His 
orship  was  also  introduced  in  Rome  :  but  the 
Romans  revered  him  more  as  a  god  of  orchards 
and  gardens,  than  as  the  patron  of  licentious- 
ness.  A  crown  painted  with  different  colours, 
was  offered  to  him  in  the  spring,  and  in  the 
summer  a  garland  of  ears  of  corn.  An  a*  w„ 


generally  sacrificed  to  Mm,  because  that  animal, 
bv  its  braying,  awoke  the  nymph  Lotis,  to  whom 
rtiapus  was  going  to  offer  violence.  He  is  ge¬ 
nerally  represented  with  an  human  face  and  the 
ears  of  a  goat ;  he  bolds  a  stick  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  terrifies  birds,  as  also  a  club  to  drive 
away  thieves,  and  a  scythe  to  prune  the  trees, 
and  cut  down  the  com.  He  was  crowned  with 
the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  sometimes  with  lau¬ 
rel  or  rocket.  The  last  of  these  plants  is  sacred 
to  him,  as  it  is  said  to  raise  the  passions  and  ex¬ 
cite  love.  Priapus  is  often  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  of  phallus ,  fasdnus,  Ityphailus,  or  ru¬ 
ber,  or  rubicundus,  which  are  all  expressive  of 
his  deformity.  CatulL  ep.  19  &  20. — Colmn.  2. 
dt  Cult.  Ha>t. — Herat  1.  Sat.  1. — Tibull.  l.el.  1, 
▼.  18. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  415.  1.  6,  v.  319.— 
Virg.  Eel.  7.  G.  4,  v.  111. — Paus.  9,  c.  ol. 
Hygin.  fab.  160 .—Diod.  1.- - -A  town  of  Asia 


Minor  near  Lampsacus.  Priapus  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place-,  and  from  him  the  town  re¬ 
ceived  its  name,  because  he  had  taken  refuge 
there  when  banished  from  Lampsacus.  Strub. 

12.- -Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

Pri apina,  a  surname  of  Diana. 

Priasus,  an  Argonaut.  Hygin.  . 

PriEne,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Mycale,  one  of  the  twelve  in¬ 
dependent  cities  of  Ionia.  It  gave  birth  to  Lias, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  It  had 
been  built  by  an  Athenian  colony.  Paus.  7,  c. 
2.  1.  8,  c.  24. — Strab.  12. 

Prim  a,  a  daughter  of  Romulus  and  Her- 

silia. 

Primno,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 

Thetis.  ,  ,  , 

Priolas,  grandson  of  Tantalus,  killed  by 

Amycus. 

Prion,  a  place  at  Carthage. 

Priscilla,  a  woman  praised  for  her  conjugal 
affection  by  Statius  5,  Sylv.  1. 

Priscu9  Servilius,  a  dictator  at  Rome  who 
defeated  the  Veientes  and  the  Fidenates.  A 
surname  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  king  of  Rome. 
I  Vid.  Tarquinius.] - A  governor  of  Syria,  bro¬ 

ther  to  the  emperor  Philip.  He  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  in  Macedonia  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  of  his  brother’s  death,  but  he  was 
goon  after  conquered  and  put  to  death  by  De- 
cius,  Philip’s  murderer. - A  friend  of  the  em¬ 

peror  Severus.  •  -A  friend  of  the  emperor  Ju¬ 
lian,  almost  murdered  by  the  populace. - Hel- 


whose  inhabitants  are  called  Privemates,.  It 
became  a  Roman  colony.  Liv.  8,  c.  10. — Virg. 
Mn.  11.  v.  540. 

Proao,  a  divinity  of  the  ancient  Germany 
who  presided  over  justice. 

Proba,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Probus.——* 
A  woman  who  opened  the  gates  of  Rome  to  tLo 
Goths. 

Probus,  M.  Aurelius  Severus,  a  native  of 
Sirmium  in  Pannonia.  His  father  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  gardener,  who,  by  entering  the  army, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune.  His  son 
obtained  the  same  office  in  the  22d  year  of  his 
age  ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  probity,  his  valour,  his  intrepidity,  mode¬ 
ration,  and  clemency,  that  at  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Tacitus,  he  was  invested  with  the  im¬ 
perial  purple  by  the  voluntary  and  uninfluenced 
choice  of  his  soldiers.  His  election  was  uni¬ 
versally  aj  proved  by  the  Roman  senate  and  the 
people,  and  Probus,  strengthened  on  his  throne 
by  the  affection  and  attachment  of  his  subjects, 
marched  against  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  G  aul 
and  Germany.  Several  battles  were  fought, 
and  after  he  had  left  400,000  barbarians  dead  in 
the  field,  Probus  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Sarmatians.  1  he  same  success  attended  him , 
and  after  he  had  quelled  and  terrified  to  peace 
the  numerous  barbarians  of  the  north,  he 


vidius,  a  quaestor  in  Achaia  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  remarkable  for  his  independent  spirit, 

&c.  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  6. - An  officer  under 

Vitellius. - One  of  the  emperor  Adrian  s 

friends. - A  friend  of  Domitian. - An  orator 


whose  dissipated  and  luxurious  manners  Horace 

ridicules,  2  Sat.  7,  v.  9. 

Pristis,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ships  that 
engaged  in  the  naval  combat  which  was  exhi¬ 
bited  by  iEneas  at  the  anniversary  of  his  father’s 
death.  She  was  commanded  by  Mnestheus. 

Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  146.  . 

Privernus,  a  Rutulian  Killed  by  Capys  in  the 
*ars  between  iEneas  and  Tumus.  Virg.  JEn,  9» 

• 576-  _  .  .  _  , 
Privernum,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  m  Italy, 
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I  marched  through  Syria  against  the  Blemmyes 
l  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt.  The  Blemmyes 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  mi¬ 
litary  character  of  the  emperor  was  so  weil  es¬ 
tablished,  that  the  king  of  Persia  sued  for  peace 
by  his  ambassadors,  and  attempted  to  buy  the 
conqueror’s  favours  with  the  most  splendid  pre¬ 
sents.  Probus  was  then  feasting  upon  the  most 
common  food  when  the  ambassadors  were  in¬ 
troduced ;  but  without  even  casting  his  eyes 
upon  them,  he  said,  that  if  their  master  did  not 
give  proper  satisfaction  to  the  Romans,  he  would 
lay  his  territories  desolate,  and  as  naked  as  tha 
crown  of  his  head.  As  he  spoke,  the  emperor 
took  off  his  cap,  and  shewed  the  baldness  of  his 
head  to  the  ambassadors.  His  conditions  were 
gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian  monarch,  and 
Probus  retired  to  Rome  to  convince  his  subjects 
of  the  greatness  of  his  conquests,  and  to  claim 
from  them  the  applause  which  their  ancestor* 
had  given  to  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  or 
the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  as  he  passed  along 
the  streets  of  Rome.  His  triumph  lasted  seve¬ 
ral  days,  and  the  Roman  populace  were  long 
entertained  with  shows  and  combats.  But  the 
Roman  empire,  delivered  from  its  foreign  ene¬ 
mies,  was  torn  by  civil  discord,  and  peace  was 
not  re-established  till  three  usurpers  had  been 
severally  defeated.  While  his  subjects  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  Probus  encouraged  the  liberal  arts  ; 
he  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Illy  vi¬ 
cuna  to  plant  vines  in  their  territories,  and  he 
himself  repaired  70  cities  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire  which  had  been  reduced  to  ruins. 
He  also  attempted  to  drain  the  waters  which 
were  stagnated  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Sir¬ 
mium,  by  conveying  them  to  the  sea  by  artifi¬ 
cial  canals.  His  armies  were  employed  in  this 
laborious  undertaking ;  but  as  they  were  vnac- 
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customed  to  such  toils,  they  soon  mutinied,  and 
fell  upon  the  emperor  as  he  was  passing  into 
one  of  the  towms  of  Illyricum.  He  fled  into  an 
iron  tower,  which  lie  himself  had  built  to  ob 
serve  the  marshes ;  but  as  he  was  alone  and 
without  arms,  he  was  soon  overpowered,  and 
murdered  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
reign  of  six  years  and  four  months,  on  the  2d  of 
November,  before  Christ  282.  The  news  of 
Iris  death  was  received  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
sternation  ;  not  only  his  friends,  but  his  very 
enemies  deplored  his  fate,  and  even  the  army, 
which  had  been  concerned  in  his  fall,  erected 
a  monument  over  his  body,  and  placed  upon  it 
tins  inscription  :  Hie  Probus  imperator,  vere  probus 
situs  est,  victor  omnium  gentium  barbararum,  victor 
etiam  tyrannorum.  He  was  then  preparing  in  a 
few  days  to  march  against  the  Persians  that  had 
revolted,  and  his  victories  there  might  have  been 
as  great  as  those  he  obtained  in  the  two  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Carus,  and  his  family,  who  had  shared  his  great¬ 
ness,  immediately  returned  from  Rome,  not  to 
become  objects  either  of  private  or  public  ma¬ 
lice.  Zos. — Prob. — Saturn. - A  grammarian  in 

the  second  century. - An  oppressive  prefect 

of  the  pretorian  guards,  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian. 

Proca  s,  a  king  of  Alba,  after  his  father  Aven- 
tmus.  He  was  father  of  Amulius  and  Numitor. 
L w.  1,  c .3. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  622. — Virg.JEn. 
6,  v.  76? . 

ProchYta,  an  island  of  Campania,  in  the 
bay  of  Puteoli.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  715. 

Procilius,  a  Latin  historian  in  the  age  of 
Pompey  the  Great.  Farm 

Phocilla  Julia,  a  woman  of  uncommon 
virtue,  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Otho.  Tacit. 
Agnc.  4. 

C.  Valerius  Pkocillus,  a  prince  of  Gaul, 
intimate  with  Caesar. 

Proclea,  a  daughter  of  Clytus,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Cycnus,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Pans.  10,  c. 
14. 

Procles,  a  son  of  Aristodemus  and  Argia, 
bom  at  the  same  birth  as  Eurystlienes.  There 
were  continual  dissentions  among  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  who  both  sat  on  the  Spartan  throne. 

[Fid.  Eurysthenes  and  Lacedunwn .] - A  native 

of  Andros  in  the  JEgean  sea,  who  was  crowned 

at  the  Olympic  games.  Pans.  6,  c.  14. - A 

man  who  headed  the  Ionians  when  they  took 

Samos.  Id.  7,  c.  4. - A  Carthaginian  writer, 

son  of  Eucates.  He  wrote  some  historical  trea¬ 
tises,  of  which  Pausanias  has  preserved  some 

fragments.  Id.  4,  c.  35. - A  tyrant  of  Epi- 

daurus,  put  to  death,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Plut.  de  Orac. - A  general  of  the  Naxians  in 

Sicily,  who  betrayed  his  country  to  Dionysius 
the  tyrant  for  a  sum  of  money. 

Procne.  Vid.  Progne. 

PnocLlrxE,  the  descendants  of  Procles,  who 
sat  on  the  Spartan  throne.  Vid.  Eurysthe¬ 
nes. 

Proconnesus,  an  island  of  the  Propontis,  at 
the  north-east  of  Cyzicus  ;  also  called  Ela- 
phonnesus  and  Neuris.  It  was  famous  for  its 
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fine  marble.  Plin.  5,  c.  32 — Strab.  13.— 

2,  c.7. 

Procopius,  a  celebrated  officer  of  &  no 
family  in  Cilicia.  He  was  related  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Julian,  and  lived  with  him  in  great  inti¬ 
macy.  He  was  universally  admired  for  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  but  he  was  not  destitute  of  ambition  or 
pride.  After  he  had  signalized  himself  under 
Julian  and  his  successor,  he  retired  from  the. 
Roman  provinces  among  the  barbarians  in  the 
1  hracian  Cliersonesus ;  and  some  time  after,  he 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  when  the  emperor  Valens  had  marched  into 
the  east,  and  he  proclaimed  himself  master  of  the 
eastern  empire.  His  usurpation  was  universally 
acknowledged,  and  his  victories  were  so  rapid, 
that  Valens  would  have  resigned  the  imperial 
purple,  had  not  his  friends  intervened.  But  now 
fortune  changed;  Procopius  was  defeated  in 
Phrygia,  and  abandoned  by  his  army.  His  head 
was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Valentinian  in  Gaul, 
A.  D.  366.  Procopius  was  slain  the  42d  year 
of  his  age,  and  he  had  usurped  the  title  of  em¬ 
peror  for  about  eight  months _ A  Greek  his¬ 

torian  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  secretary  to  the 
celebrated  Belisarius,  A.  D.  534.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  greatly  ce¬ 
lebrated  the  hero  whose  favours  and  patronage 
lie  enjoyed.  This  history  is  divided  into  eight 
books,  two  of  which  give  an  account  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  war,  two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four  of  the 
Goths,  to  the  year  553,  which  was  afterwards 
continued  in  five  books  by  Agathias  till  559.  Of 
this  performance  the  character  is  great,  though 
perhaps  the  historian  is  often  too  severe  on  the 
emperor.  The  works  of  Procopius  were  edited 
iu  2  vols.  folio,  Paris,  1662. 

Procris,  a  daughter  of  Ereclitlieus,  king  of 
Athens.  She  married  Cephalus.  [  Vid.  Ceplia- 

lus.J  I  irg.  JEn.  6,  v.  445. - A  daughter  of 

Thestius. 

Procrustes,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica, 
killed  by  Theseus,  near  the  Cepliisus.  He  tied 
travellers  on  a  bed,  and  if  their  length  exceeded 
that  of  the  bed,  he  used  to  cut  it  off,  but  if  they 
were  shorter,  he  had  them  stretched  to  make 
their  length  equal  to  it.  Ovid.  Heroid.  2,  v.  69. 
Met.  7,  v.  43. — Plut.  in  Thes. 

PRoetJLA,  a  prostitute  in  Juvenal’s  age.  2. 
v.  68. 

Proculeius,  a  Roman  knight  very  intimate 
with  Augustus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  huma¬ 
nity  and  fraternal  kindness  to  his  brothers  Mu- 
rama  and  Scipio,  with  whom  he  divided  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  after  they  had  forfeited  their  estates, 
and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Augustus  for 
siding  with  young  Pompey.  He  was  sent  by 
Augustus  to  Cleopatra,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
her  alive  into  his  presence,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  destroyed  himself  when  labouring  under  a 
heavy  disease.  Hoi-at.  2,  od  2.—PluU  in  Anton 
A  debauchee  in  Nero’s  reign.  Juv.  1. 
v.  40. 

Proculus  Julius,  a  Roman  who,  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  had  seen  him 
in  appearance  more  than  human,  and  that  he  or¬ 
dered  him  to  bid  the  Romans  to  offer  him  sa« 
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crifices  t^der  tie  name  of  Quirinus.  Pint,  in 

Rw. —  Ltr.  1,  c.  16. - Geganius,  a  Roman 

consul— — Placitius,  a  Roman  who  conquered 

the  Iiernici. — — A  friend  of  Vitellius. - A 

consul  under  Nerva. - A  man  accused  of  ex¬ 
tortion. - An  African  in  the  age  of  Aurelius. 

He  published  a  book  entitled  De  Regionibus,  or 

Religionibus,  on  foreign  countries,  &c. - An 

officer,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in 
Gaul,  in  the  reign  of  Probus.  He  was  soon  af¬ 
ter  defeated,  and  exposed  on  a  gibbet.  He 
was  very  debauched  and  licentious  in  his  man¬ 
ners,  and  had  acquired  riches  by  piratical  ex¬ 
cursions. 

Prodice,  one  of  the  Hyades. 

ProdIcus,  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Cos, 
about  396  years  before  Christ.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  by  his  countrymen  to  Athens,  where 
he  publicly  taught,  and  had  among  his  pupils, 
Euripides,  Socrates,  Theramenes,  and  Isocra¬ 
tes.  He  travelled  from  town  to  town  in  Greece, 
to  procure  admirers,  and  get  money.  He  made 
his  auditors  pay  to  hear  him  harangue,  which 
has  given  occasion  to  some  of  the  ancients  to 
speak  of  the  orations  of  Prodicus,  fcr  fifty 
drachmas.  In  his  writings,  which  were  nume¬ 
rous,  he  composed  a  beautiful  episode,  in  which 
virtue  and  pleasure  were  introduced,  to  attempt 
to  make  Hercules  one  of  their  votaries.  The 
hero  at  last  yielded  to  the  charms  of  virtue,  and 
rejected  pleasure.  This  has  been  imitated  by 
Lucian.  Prodicus  was  at  last  put  to  death  by 
the  Athenians,  on  pretence  that  he  corrupted 
the  morals  of  their  youth. 

Proerna,  a  town  of  Phthiotis.  Liv.  63, 
c.  14. 

Profunda  Juno,  Proserpine,  goddess  of 
heil. 

Profundus  Jupiter,  Pluto,  god  of  hell. 

PrcetIdes,  the  daughters  of  Prretus,  king  of 
Argolis,  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe,  Iplii- 
noe,  and  Iphianassa.  They  became  insane  for 
neglecting  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  or  according 
to  others,  for  preferring  themselves  to  Juno,  and 
they  ran  about  the  fields  believing  themselves 
to  be  cows,  and  flying  away  not  to  be  harnessed 
to  the  plough  or  the  chariot.  Proctus  applied  to 
Melampus  to  cure  his  daughters  of  their  insanity, 
but  he  refused  to  employ  him  when  he  demand¬ 
ed  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  as  a  reward. 
This  neglect  of  .Prcetus  was  punished  ;  the  insa¬ 
nity  became  contagious;  and  the  monarch  at 
last  promised  Melampus  two  parts  of  his  king¬ 
dom  and  one  of  his  daughters,  if  he  would  re- 
atore  them  and  the  Argian  women  to  their 
tenses.  Melampus  consented,  and  after  he  had 
wrought  the  cure,  he  married  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Proetides.  Some  have  called  them  Ly¬ 
sippe,  Ipponoe,  and  Cyrianassa.  ApollocL  2,  c. 
3. —  Virg.  Ed.  6. — Ovid.  Met.  15. — Lactant.  ad 
Stat.  Theb.  1  &  3. 

Prcetus,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abas  and 
Ocalea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  Acrisius,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled,  even  before  their  birth. 
This  dissention  between  the  two  brothers  in¬ 
creased  with  their  years.  After  their  father's 
death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
Argos  ,  but  tbe  claims  of  Acrisius  prevailed, 
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and  Prcetus  left  Peloponnesus,  and  retiied  td 
tLe  court  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  where  he 
married  Stenoboea,  called  by  some  Antea,  or  An- 
tiope.  He  afterwards  relumed  to  Argolis,  and 
by  means  of  his  father-in-law,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Tirynthus.  Stenoboea  had  accompa¬ 
nied  her  husband  to  Greece,  and  she  became  by 
him  mother  of  the  Proetides,  and  of  a  son 
called  Megapenthes,  who,  after  his  father’s 
death,  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Tirynthus. 
[ Vid .  Stenoboea.] — Homer.  11.  6. — Apollod.  2, 
c.  2. 

Procyon,  a  star  near  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star, 
before  which  it  generally  rises  in  July.  Cic. 
Nat.  D.  2,  c.  44. 

Progne,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Zeuxippe.  She  married  Tereus,  king 
of  Thrace,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Itylus, 
or  Itys.  Vid.  Philomela. 

Prolaus,  a  native  of  Elis,  father  to  Phi- 
lanthus  and  Lampus,  by  Lysippe.  Paus.  5, 
c.  2. 

Promachus,  one  of  the  Epigoni,  son  of  Par* 

thenopseus.  Paus.  2,  c.  20. - A  son  of  Pso- 

piis,  daughter  of  Eryx,  king  of  Sicily.  Id.  8, 

c.  34. - An  athlete  of  Pallene. - A  son  of 

iEson,  killed  by  Pelias.  Apollod. 

PromathJdas,  an  historian  of  Ileraclea. 

Promathion,  a  man  who  wrote  an  history  of 
Italy.  Plut.  in  R.om. 

PromEdon,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Naxos, 
&c. 

Promen.®a,  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the 
temple  of  Dodona.  It  was  from  her  that  He¬ 
rodotus  received  the  tradition  that  two  dove*T‘ 
had  flown  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  to  Do¬ 
dona,  and  the  other  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  where  they  gave  oracles.  Herodot.  2, 
c.  55. 

Promethei  Jugum  &  Antrum,  a  place  on 
the  top  of  mount  Caucasus,  in  Albania. 

Prometheus,  a  son  of  Iapetus  by  Clymene, 
one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  brother  to  At¬ 
las,  Mencetius,  and  Epimetlieus,  and  surpassed 
all  mankind  in  cunning  and  fraud.  He  ridi¬ 
culed  the  gods,  and  deceived  J  upiter  himseit. 
He  sacrificed  two  bulls,  and  filled  their  skins, 
one  with  the  flesh,  and  the  other  with  the  bones, 
and  asked  the  father  of  the  gods,  which  of  the 
the  two  he  preferred  as  an  offering.  Jupiter  be¬ 
came  the  dupe  of  liis  artifice,  and  chose  the 
bones ;  and  from  that  time  the  priests  of  the 
temples  have  ever  been  ordered  to  bum  the 
whole  victims  on  the  altars,  the  flesh  and  the 
bones  altogether.  To  punish  Prometheus  and 
the  rest  of  mankind,  Jupiter  took  fire  away  from 
the  earth,  but  the  son  of  lapetes  outwitted  the 
father  of  the  gods.  He  climbed  the  heavens  by 
the  assistance  of  Minerva,  and  stole  fire  from 
the  chariot  of  the  sun,  which  he  brought  dovm 
upon  the  earth,  at  the  end  of  a  ferula.  This 
provoked  Jupiter  the  more;  he  ordered  Vulcan 
to1  make  a  woman  of  clay,  and  after  he  had 
given  her  life,  he  sent  her  to  Prometheus,  with 
a  box  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  present** 
which  she  had  received  from  the  gods.  [Vid. 
Pandora.']  Prometheus,  who  suspected  Jupite**, 
took  no  notice  of  Pandora  or  her  box,  but  lie 


■wade  hid  brother  Epimetheus  marry  her,  and 
die  god,  now  more  irrita  ordered  Mercury, 
or  Vulcau  according  to  Atschylus,  to  carry  this 
artful  mortal  to  mount  Caucasus,  and  there  tie 
him  to  a  rock,  where  for  thirty  thousand  years 
a  vulture  was  to  feed  upon  his  liver,  which  was 
never  diminished,  though  continually  devoured. 
He  was  delivered  from  this  painful  confinement 
about  thirty  years  afterwards  by  Hercules,  who 
killed  the  bird  of  prey.  The  vulture,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  the  eagle,  which  devoured  the 
liver  of  Promfetheus,  was  bora  from  Typhon  and 
Echidna.  Accordiug  to  Apollodorus,  Prome¬ 
theus  made  the  first  man  and  woman  that  ever 
were  upon  the  earth,  with  clay,  which  lie  ani¬ 
mated  by  means  of  the  fire  which  he  had  stolen, 
from  heaven.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the 
Athenians  raised  him  an  altar  in  the  grove  of 
Academus,  where  they  yearly  celebrated  games 
in  his  honour.  During  these  games,  there  was 
a  race,  and  he  who  carried  a  burning  torch  in 
his  hand  without  extinguishing  it,  obtained  the 
prize.  Prometheus,  as  it  is  universally  credited, 
had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  all  the 
gods,  and  even  Jupiter  himself,  consulted  him 
as  a  most  infallible  oracle.  To  him  mankind 
are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  many  of  the 
useful  arts ;  he  taught  them  the  use  of  plants, 
with  their  physical  power,  and  from  him  they 
received  the  knowledge  of  taming  horses  and 
different  animals,  either  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  luxury.  Hesiod.  Theog.— 
Apollod.  1  &  2. — Pans,  1,  c.  30.  1.  5,  c.  11. — 
Hygin.  fab.  144. — JEschyl.  in  Prom. —  Virg.  Ed. 
6. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  82. — Horat.  1,  od.  3. — Se¬ 
neca  in  Med. 

PromEthis  and  Prometh Ides, a  patronymic 
applied  to  the  children  of  Prometheus  as  to 
Deucalion,  &c.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  390. 

Promethus  and  Damasichthon  two  sons 
of  Codrus  who  conducted  colonies  into  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor.  Pans.  1,  c.  3. 

Promeus,  a  warrior  overcome  by  the  Argo- 
nant  Idas. 

Promitor,  a  Roman  god  who  presided  over 
expenses. 

PromUlus,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 
JEn.  9,  v.  574. 

Pron  apId.es,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  of  Athens, 
who  was,  according  to  some,  preceptor  to  Homer. 
It  is  said  that  he  first  taught  the  Greeks  how  to 
write  from  the  left  to  the  right,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  writing  from  the  right  to  the  left* 
which  is  still  observed  by  some  of  the  eastern 
nations. 

Pronax,  a  brother  of  Asdrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  Pans.  3, 
C.  18. 

Proneus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam. 

Pronoe,  a  daughter  of  Phorbus,  mother  of 
Pleuron  and  Calydon,  by  iEolus. 

Pron  Om  us,  a  Theban,  who  played  so  skil¬ 
fully  on  the  flute,  that  the  invention  of  that 
musical  instrument  is  attributed  to  him.  Pans. 
9,  c.  12. 

Pro-nous,  a  son  of  Phlegeas,  killed  by  the 

Boas  of  Alcmamu. 
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PnoNt;BA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  bec&uee  alio 
presided  over  marriages. 

Proopsius,  that  is  to  say  foresight,  a  sur¬ 
name  of  Apollo. 

Propertius,  (Sextus  Aurelius,)  a  Latin 
poet  born  at  Mevania,  in  Umbria.  His  father 
was  a  Roman  knight,  whom  Augustus  pro¬ 
scribed,  because  he  had  followed  the  interest 
of  Antony.  He  came  to  Rome,  where  his 
genius  and  poetical  talents  soon  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  great  and  powerful. 
Mecaenas,  Gallus,  and  Virgil  became  his 
friends,  and  Augustus  his  patron.  Mecaenas 
wished  him  to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which 
he  proposed  the  emperor  for  hero ;  but  Pro¬ 
pertius  refused,  observing  that  his  abilities  were 
unequal  to  the  task.  He  died  about  19  years 
before  Christ,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age.  His 
works  consist  of  four  books  of  elegies,  which 
are  written  with  so  much  spirit,  vivacity,  and 
energy,  that  many  authors  call  him  the  prince 
of  the  elegiac  poet3  among  the  Latins.  His 
poetry,  though  elegant,  is  not  free  from  faults, 
and  the  many  lascivious  expressions  which  he 
uses,  deservedly  expose  him  to  censure.  Cyn¬ 
thia,  who  is  the  heroine  of  all  his  elegies,  was 
a  Roman  lady,  whose  real  name  was  Ilostia, 
or  Hostilia,  of  whom  the  poet  was  deeply 
enamoured.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Sante- 
nius,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1780,  and  when  pub¬ 
lished  together  with  Catullus,  and  Tibullus, 
those  of  Grsevius,  8vo.  Utr.  1680,  of  Vulpius, 
4  vols.  Patavii,  1737,  1749,  1755,  and  the 
edition  of  Barbou,  l2mo.  Paris,  1754.  Ovid. 
Trist.  2,  v.  465. 1.  4,  el.  10,  v.  53.  de.  art  am. 
3,  v.  333. —  Martial  8,  ep.  73,  1.  14.  ep.  189.— 
Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Plin.  6,  ep.  1.  9,  ep.  22. 

PropcetIdes,  some  women  of  Cyprus,  se 
verely  punished  by  Venus,  whose  divinity  they 
had  despised.  They  sent  their  daughter  to 
the  sea  shore,  where  they  prostituted  them¬ 
selves  to  strangers.  The  poets  have  feigned, 
that  they  were  changed  into  stones,  on  account 
of  their  insensibility  to  every  virtuous  senti¬ 
ment.  Justin.  18,  c.  b-. — Ovid.  Met.  10,  v. 
232. 

Propontis,  a  sea  which  has  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Euxine,  by  the  Thracian  Bos¬ 
phorus,  and  with  the  Aegean  by  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  now  called  the  sea  of  Marmora.  It  is 
about  300  miles  in  circumference,  and  received 
i  ts  name  from  its  vicinity  to  Pontus.  Mela,  1 , 
c.  19. — Strab.  2. 

Propylea,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Eleusis  in  Attica. 

Propugnator,  a  surname  of  the  god  of 
Mars. 

Propyleus,  a  surname  of  Mercury  among 
the  Athenians. 

Protector,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Jupiter. 

Protelia,  a  sacrifice  which  they  offered  to 
Diana,  Juno,  Venus,  and  the  Graces  before  the 
celebration  of  marriage. 

Protomedea,  a  nymph,  daughter  ol  Nerea 
and  Doris. 

Proschystius,  a  surname  of  Neptune 
among  the  Greeks.  Pans.  2, 
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PbosbrtIna,  a  daughter  of  Cer&  ft*  Jupiter, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Persephone.  She  was 
so  beautiful,  that  the  father  of  the  gods  him¬ 
self  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  deceived  her 
by  changing  himself  into  a  serpent,  and  folding 
her  in  his  wreaths.  Proserpine  made  Sicily 
the  place  of  her  residence,  and  delighted  her¬ 
self  with  the  beautiful  views,  the  flowery  mea¬ 
dows,  and  limpid  streams,  which  surrounded 
the  plains  of  Enna.  In  this  solitary  retreat^ 
as  she  amused  herself  with  her  female  at¬ 
tendants  in  gathering  flowers,  Pluto  carried 
her  away  into  the  infernal  regions,  of  which  she 
became  the  queen.  [Vid.  Pluto .]  Ceres  was 
so  disconsolate  at  me  loss  of  her  daughter,  that 
she  travelled  all  over  the  world,  but  her  in¬ 
quiries  were  in  vain,  and  she  never  would 
have  discovered  whither  6b e  had  been  carried, 
had  not  she  found  the  girdle  of  Proserpine  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the  fountain  Cyane, 
near  which  the  ravisher  had  opened  himself  a 
passage  to  his  kingdom  by  striking  the  earth 
with  his  trident.  Ceres  soon  learned  from  the 
nymph  Arethusa  that  her  daughter  had  been 
carried  away  by  Pluto,  and  immediately  she  re¬ 
paired  to  Jupiter,  and  demanded  of  him  to 
punish  the  ravisher.  Jupiter  in  vain  attempted 
to  persuade  the  mother,  that  Pluto  was  not  un¬ 
unworthy  of  her  daughter,  and  when  he  saw 
that  she  was  inflexible  for  the  restitution  of 
Proserpine,  he  said  that  she  might  return  on 
earth,  if  she  had  not  taken  any  aliments  in 
the  infernal  regions.  Her  return,  however,  was 
impossible  :  Proserpine,  as  she  walked  in  the 
Elysian  fields,  had  gathered  a  pomegranate 
from  a  tree,  and  eaten  it,  and  Ascalaplius  was 
the  only  one  who  saw  it,  and  for  his  discovery 
the  goddess  instantly  turned  him  into  an  owl. 
Jupiter,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres, 
and  sooth  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proserpine 
should  remain  six  months  with  Pluto  in  the  in¬ 
fernal  regions,  and  that  she  should  spend  the 
rest  of  the  year  with  her  mother  on  earth.  As 
queen  of  hell,  and  wife  of  Pluto,  Proserpine 
presided  over  the  death  of  mankind,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  no  one 
could  die,  if  the  goddess  herself,  or  Atropos, 
her  minister,  did  not  cut  off  one  of  the  hairs 
from  the  head.  From  this  superstitious  belief, 
it  was  usual  to  cut  off  some  of  the  hairs  of  the 
deceased,  and  to  strew  it  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  as  an  offering  for  Proserpine.  The 
Sicilians  were  very  particular  in  their  worship 
to  Proserpine,  and  as  they  believed  that  the 
fountain  Cyane  had  risen  from  the  earth  at 
the  very  place  where  Pluto  had  opened  himself 
a  passage,  they  annually  sacrificed  there  a 
bull,  of  which  they  suffered  the  blood  to  run 
into  the  waters.  Proserpine  was  universally 
worshipped  by  the  ancients,  and  she  was 
known  by  the  different  names  of  Core,  Tlieo- 
gamia,  Libitina,  Hecate,  Juno  Infema,  An- 
thesporia,  Cotyto,  Deoris,  Libera,  See.  Pint, 
in  Luc.— Pans.  8,  c.  37. 1.  9,  c.  31.— Ovid.  Met. 
5,  fab.  6.  Fast.  4,  v.  417.— Virg.  Mn.  4,  v. 
608.1.  6,  v,  138. — Strab.  7.—Diod.  5 ,—Cic.  in 
Terr.  — Hygin.  fab.  146.— Hesiod.  Theog.— 
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Apollod.  1,  c.  3.— Crpheus.  hymn.  28.—Clau- 
dian.  de  rapt.  Pros. 

ProsopItis,  an  island  in  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile.  Herodot.  2,  c.  4. 

Prosper,  one  of  the  fathers  who  died  A.  D. 
466.  His  works  have  been  edited  by  Man- 

geaut,  fol.  Paris,  1711.  , 

Prosymna,  a  part  of  Argolis,  where  Juno 
was  worshipped.  It  received  its  name  from  a 
nymph  who  nursed  Juno.  Paus.2. 

Protagoras,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Ab® 
derain  Thrace,  who  was  originally  a  porter. 
He  became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Democritus, 
when  that  philosopher  had  seen  him  carrying 
faggots  on  his  head,  poised  in  a  proper  equi¬ 
librium.  He  soon  rendered  himself  ridiculous 
by  his  doctrines,  and  in  a  book  which  lie  pub¬ 
lished,  he  denied  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  This  doctrine  he  supported  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  his  doubt  arose  from  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  power,  and 
from  the  shortness  of  human  life.  Ibis  book 
was  publicly  burnt  at  Athens,  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher  banished  from  the  city,  as  a  worthless  and 
contemptible  being.  Protagoras  visited,  from 
Athens,  different  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  died  in  Sicily  in  a  very  advanced  age, 
about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
generally  reasoned  by  dilemmas,  and  alivays 
left  the  mind  in  suspense  about  all  the  questions 
which  he  proposed.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
drowned.  Diog.  9. — Pint,  in  Protug.  -A 
king  of  Cyprus,  tributary  to  the  court  of  Persia. 

- Another.  .  _  . 

Protagorides,  an  historian  of  Gyzicus. 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  games  of  Daphne, 
celebrated  at  Antioch. 

Protei  column.®,  a  place  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Egypt.  Virg.  JEn.  11.  v.  262. 

PrOtEsilaus,  a  king  of  part  of  Thessaly, 
son  of  Ipliiclus,  originally  called  Iolaus,  grand¬ 
son  of  Phylacus,  and  brother  to  Alcimede,  the 
mother  of  Jason.  He  married  Laodamia,  the 
daughter  of  Acastus,  and  some  time  after  he  de¬ 
parted  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Iro- 
jan  war  with  40  sail.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Greeks  who  set  foot  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and  as 
such  he  was  doomed  by  the  oracle  to  perish, 
therefore  he  was  killed  as  soon  as  he  had  leaped 
from  his  ship,  by  riEneas  or  Hector.  Homer 
has  not  mentioned  the  person  who  killed  him. 
His  wife  Laodamia  destroyed  herself  when  she 
heard  of  his  death.  [Vid.  Laodamia .]  Pro¬ 
test  aus  has  received  the  patronymic  of  Phy- 
lacides,  either  because  he  was  descended  from 
Phylacus,  or  because  he  was  a  native  of  Phy- 
lace.  He  was  buried  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and, 
according  to  Pliny,  there  were  near  his  tomb 
certain  trees  which  grew  to  an  extraordinary 
height,  which  as  soon  as  they  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  seen  from  Troy,  immediately 
withered  and  decayed,  and  afterw'ards  grew  up 
again  to  their  former  height,  and  suffered  the 
same  vicissitude.  Homer.  II.  2.  Ovid.  Met.  12. 
fab.  l.  Heroid.  13.— Propert.  1,  el.  19.— Hy 
gin.  fab.  103,  &c. 

Proteus,  a  sea  deity,  son  of  Oceanus  and 
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Tethys,  or  according  to  some,  of  Neptune  and 
Phenice.  He  had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
from  Neptune,  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
futurity,  mankind  received  the  greatest  services. 
He  generally  resided  in  the  Carpathian  sea, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  gods,  he  reposed  him¬ 
self  on  the  sea  shore,  where  such  as  wished  to 
consult  him  generally  resorted.  He  was  difficult 
ot  access,  and  when  consulted  he  refused  to 
give  answers,  by  immediately  assuming  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes,  and  eluding  the  grasp,  if  not 
properly  secured  in  fetters.  Aristreus  was  in 
the  number  of  those  who  consulted  him,  as 
also  Hercules.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
originally  a  king  of  Egypt,  known  among  his 
subjects  by  the  name  of  Cetes,  and  they  assert 
that  he  had  two  sons,  Telegonus  and  Polygonus, 
who  were  both  killed  by  Hercules.  He  bad 
also  some  daughters,  among  whom  were  Cabira, 
Eidothea,  and  Rhetia.  Homer,  0<L  4,  v.  360. 
— Ovid,,  Met.  8,  fab.  10.  Am.  el.  12,  v.  36. — 
Hesiod.  Theog. —  Vi'-g.  G.  4,  v.  387. — Hygin, 
fab.  118. — Herodot,  2,  c.  112. — Diod.  1. 

ProthEnor,  a  Boeotian  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war. 

Protheus,  a  Greek  at  the  Trojan  war. - - 

A  Spartan  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  war 
with  the  Thebans. 

Prothous,  a  son  of  Lycaon. - A  son  of 

A  grin  us. 

Proto,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

ProtogenEa,  a  daughter  of  Calydon,  by 
Hiola,  the  daughter  of  Amytliaon.  She  had  a 
son  called  Oxillus  by  Mars.  Apoltod.  1.. 

ProtogEnes,  a  painter  of  Rhodes,  who 
flourished  about  328  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  originally  so  poor  that  he  painted  ships  to 
maintain  himself.  His  couutrymen  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  ingenuity  before  Apelles  came  to 
Rhodes,  and  offered  to  buy  all  his  pieces.  This 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians,  they  oecame 
sensible  of  the  merit  of  their  countryman,  and 
liberally  rewarded  him.  Protogenes  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  seven  years  in  finishing  a  picture  of 
Jalysus,  a  celebrated  huntsman,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  the  founder  of  ’ 
Rhodes.  During  all  this  time  the  painter  lived 
only  upon  lupines  and  water,  thinking  that 
6uch  aliments  would  leave  him  greater  flights  of 
fancy ;  but  all  this  did  not  seem  to  make  him 
more  successful  in  the  perfection  of  his  picture. 
He  was  to  represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting, 
and  with  froth  at  his  mouth,  but  this  he  never 
could  do  with  satisfaction  to  himself;  and  when 
ail  his  labours  seemed  to  be  without  success,  he 
threw  his  sponge  upon  the  piece  in  a  fit  of 
anger.  Chance  alone  brought  to  perfection 
what  the  labours  of  axt  could  not  do  ;  the  fall  of 
'the  sponge  upon  the  picture  represented  the 
froth  at  the  mouth  of  the  dog  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  was 
universally  admired.  Protogenes  was  very  ex¬ 
act  in  his  representations,  and  copied  nature 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  this  was  blamed 
as  a  fault  by  his  friend  Apelles.  When  Deme¬ 
trius  besieged  Rhodes,  he  refused  to  set  fire  to 
a  part  of  the  city  which  might  have  made 
him  master  of  the  whole,  because  he  knew  that 
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Protogenes  was  then  working  in  that  quarter. 
When  the  town  was  taken,  the  painter  was 
found  closely  employed  in  a  garden  in  finishing 
a  picture  ;  and  when  the  conqueror  asked  him, 
why  he  shewed  not  more  concern  at  the  general 
calamity  ;  he  replied,  that  Demetrius  made  war 
against  the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  fine 
arts.  Pans.  1,  e.  3. — PUn.  35,  c.  10. — Milan. 

V.  H.  12. — Jnv.  3,  v.  120. — Pint,  in  Dem. - - 

One  of  Caligula’s  favourites,  famous  for  his 
cruelty  and  extravagance. 

ProtogenIa,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whom 
she  had  jEthlius,  the  father  of  Endymion, 
Apollod,  1,  c.  7. — Pans.  5,  c.  1. — Hygin.  fab. 
155. 

Protomedusa,  one  of  the  Nereides,  called 
Protomelia  by  Hesiod. 

ProxEnus,  a  Boeotian  of  great  authority  at 
Thebes,  in  the  age  of  Xenophon.  Polycen. — — 
A  writer  who  published  historical  accounts  of 
Sparta. 

Prudentius  Aurelius  Clemens,  a  poet 
who  flourished  A.  D.  392,  and  was  successively 
a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge.  His  poems 
are  numerous  and  all  theological,  devoid  of 
the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  yet  greatly  valued,  The  best  editions  are 
the  Delphin,  4to.  Paris  1687,  that  of  Cel- 
larius,  12mo.  Halm  4703,  and  that  of  Parma, 

2  vols.  4to.  1788. 

Prumnides,  a  king  of  Corinth, 

Prusa,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  built  by  king 
Prusias,  from  whom  it  received  its  name. 

Prusjeus,  Dion,  flourished  A.  D.  105. 

Prusias,  a  king  of  Bithynia,  who  flourished 

221  B.  C. - Another,  sumamed  Venater, 

who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  when 
they  waged  war  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria. 
He  gave  a  kind  reception  to  Annibal,  and  by 
his  advice  he  made  war  against  Eumenes,  king 
of  P ergamus,  and  defeated  him,  Eumenes,  who 
was  an  ally  of  Rome  as  well  as  Prusias,  com¬ 
plained  before  the  Romans  of  the  hostilities 
of  the  king  of  Bithynia.  Q.  Flaminius  was 
sent  from  Rome  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the 
two  monarchs,  and  he  wTas  no  sooner  arrived 
in  Bithynia,  than  Prusias,  to  gain  his  favour, 
prepared  to  deliver  to  him,  at  his  request,  the 
celebrated  Carthaginian,  to  whom  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  all  the  advantages  he  had  obtained 
over  Eumenes  ;  but  Annibal  prevented  it  by  a 
voluntary  death.  Prusias  wras  obliged  by  the 
Roman  ambassador  to  make  a  restitution  of  the 
provinces  he  had  conquered,  and  by  his  mean¬ 
ness  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  the 
Romans.  When  some  time  after  he  visited 
the  capital  of  Italy,  he  appeared  in  the  habit  o. 
a  manumitted  slave,  calling  himself  the  freed- 
man  of  the  Romans;  and  when  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  senate-house,  he  saluted  the 
senators  by  the  name  of  visible  deities,  ot 
saviours,  and  deliverers.  Such  abject  behaviour 
rendered  him  contemptible  not  only  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Romans,  but  of  his  subjects,  and  when 
he  returned  home  the  Bithynians  revolted,  and 
placed  his  son  Nicomedes  on  the  throne.  The 
banished  monarch  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he 


was  assassinated  near  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  J 
about  149  years  before  Christ.  Some  say  that 
his  son  became  his  murderer.  Prusias,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Polybius,  was  the  meanest  of  mo- 
narchs,  without  honesty,  without  morals,  virtue, 
or  principle ;  he  was  cruel  and  cowardly,  in¬ 
temperate  and  voluptuous,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
learning.  He  was  naturally  deformed,  and  he 
often  appeared  in  public  in  the  habit  of  a 
woman,  to  render  his  deformities  more  visible. 
Polyb. — Liv. — Justin.  31,  &c. — C.  Nep.  in 
Annib. — Plut.  in  Flam.  &cc. 

Prymno,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Prytanes,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens, 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased, 
festivals  excepted.  They  generally  met  in  a 
large  hall,  called  prytaneum,  where  they  gave 
audiences,  offered  sacrifices,  and  feasted  to¬ 
gether  with  all  those  who  had  rendered  signal 
service  to  their  country.  The  Prytanes  were 
elected  from  the  senators,  which  were  in  num¬ 
ber  500,  50  of  which  were  chosen  from  each 
tribe.  When  they  were  elected,  the  names  of 
the  10  tribes  of  Athens  were  thrown  into  one 
vessel,  and  into  another  were  placed  nine  black 
beans  and  a  white  one.  The  tribe  whose  name 
was  drawn  with  the  white  bean,  presided  the 
first,  and  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  drawn.  They  presided  each  for  35  days, 
as  the  year  was  divided  into  10  parts  ;  but  it  is 
unknown  what  tribe  presided  the  rest  of  those 
days  which  were  supernumerary.  When  the 
number  of  tribes  was  increased  to  12,  each  of 

the  Prytanes  presided  one  full  month. - Some 

of  the  principal  magistrates  of  Corinth  were 
also  called  Prytanes. 

Prytanis,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of 

the  Proclid®.  Pans.  2,  c.  36. - One  of  the 

friends  of  yEneas  killed  byTurnus.  Virg.  JEn. 
9,  v.  767. 

Psamathe,  one  of  the  Nereides,  mother  of 
Phocus  by  iEacus,  king  of  ALgina.  Apollod.  3, 

c.  12. — Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  398. - A  daughter 

of  Crotopus,  king  of  Argos.  She  became  mo¬ 
ther  of  Linus  by  Apollo,  and,  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  her  father,  she  exposed  her  child, 
which  was  found  by  dogs  and  tom  to  pieces. 

Pans.  1,  c.  43. - A  town  of  Thebes.  Place. 

1,  v.  364. 

Psamathos,  a  town  and  part  of  Laconia. 
Pans.  3,  c.  25. 

PsammenItus,  succeeded  his  father  Ama- 
sis  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  Cambyses  made 
war  against  him,  and  as  he  knew  that  the 
Egyptians  paid  the  greatest  veneration  to  cats, 
tbe  Persian  monarch  placed  some  of  these 
animals  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  the  enemy 
unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  unwilling  to 
kill  those  objects  of  adoration,  were  easily  con¬ 
quered.  Psammenitus  was  twice  beaten  at 
Pelusium  and  in  Memphis,  and  became  one  of 
the  prisoners  of  Cambyses,  who  treated  him 
with  great  humanity.  Psammenitus  however 
raised  seditions  against  the  Persian  monarch, 
and  attempted  to  make  the  Egyptians  rebel,  for 
which  lie  was  put  to  death  by  drinking  bull’s 
blood.  He  had  reigned  about  six  months.  He 
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flourished  about  525  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Heroclt ft.  3,  c.  10,  &c. 

PsammetIciius,  a  king  of  Egypt.  He  was 
one  of  the  12  princes  whe  shared  the  kingdom 
among  themselves ;  but  as  he  was  more 
popular  than  the  rest,  he  was  banished  from  his 
dominions,  and  retired  into  the  marshes  near 
the  sea-shore.  A  descent  of  some  of  tbe 
Greeks  upon  Egypt  proved  favourable  to  his 
cause;  he  joined  the  enemies,  and  defeated  the 
11  princes  who  had  expelled  him  from  the 
country.  He  rewarded  the  Greeks,  by  whose 
valour  he  had  recovered  Egypt ;  he  allotted 
them  some  territory  on  the  sea  coast,  patronized 
the  liberal  arts,  and  encouraged  commerce 
among  his  subjects.  He  made  useless  en¬ 
quiries  to  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  he 
stopped,  by  bribes  and  money,  a  largb  army  of 
Scythians  that  were  marching  againat  him.  He 
died  617  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  buried  in  Minerva’s  temple  at  Sais. 
During  his  reign  there  was  a  contention  among 
some  of  the  neighbouring  nations  about  the 
antiquity  of  their  language.  Psammetichus 
took  a  part  in  the  contest.  He  confined  two 
young  children,  and  fed  them  with  milk ;  the 
shepherd  to  whose  care  they  were  entrusted, 
was  ordered  never  to  speak  to  them,  but  to 
watch  diligently  their  articulations.  After 
some  time  the  shepherd  observed  that  when¬ 
ever  he  entered  the  place  of  their  confinement 
they  repeatedly  exclaimed  Beoms,  and  he  gave 
information  of  this  to  the  monarch.  Psam¬ 
metichus  made  enquiries,  and  found  that  the 
word  Beccos,  signified  bread  in  the  Phoenician 
language,  and  from  that  circumstance,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  universally  concluded  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Phoenicia  was  of  the  greatest  antiquity. 
Herrdot.  2,  c.  28,  &c. — Polyccn.  8. — Strab.  16. 

- A  son  of  Gordius,  brother  to  Periander, 

who  held  the  tyranny  at  Corinth  for  three 
years,  B.  C.  584.  Aristot. 

Psammis,  or  Plammuthis,  a  king  of  Egypt, 
B.  C.  376. 

Psaphis,  a  town  on  the  confines  af  Attica 
and  Boeotia.  There  was  there  an  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus. 

Psapho,  a  Libyan  who  taught  a  number  of 
birds  which  he  kept  to  say,  Psapho  is  a  god, 
and  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty.  I  he 
birds  did  not  forget  the  words  which  they  had 
been  taught,  and  the  Africans  paid  divine 
honours  to  Psapho.  /Elian. 

Psecas,  one  of  Diana’s  attendant  nymphs. 
Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Psil  ,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  taken  from 
a  Greek  word  which  signifies  he  goes,  because 
wine  makes  those  active  who  drink  it  with 
moderation. 

Psityros,  that  is  to  say  he  who  speaks 
much. - A  surname  of  Venus  and  Cupid. 

Psornrs,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paws.  8,  c.  24. 

— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  607. - A  river  and  town  ot 

Elis. - A  daughter  ot  Eryx. - A  town  of 

Acamania. - Another  o,  'Libya. 

Pysche,  a  nymph  whom  Cupid  married  and 
carried  into  a  place  of  bliss,  where  he.  long  en¬ 
joyed  her  company.  Venus  put  her  to  death 
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because  she  had  robbed  the  world  of  her  son  ; 
but  ./opiter,  at  the  request  of  Cupid,  granted 
immortality  to  Pysche.  The  word  signifies  the 
soul,  and  this  personification  of  Psyche  is  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  Augustan  age,  though  still  it  is 
connected  wi.h  ancient  mythology.  Psyche  is 
generally  represented  with  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly,  to  intimate  the  lightness  of  the  soul, 
of  which  the  butterfly  is  the  symbol,  and  on 
that  account,  among  the  ancients,  when  a  man 
had  just  expired,  a  butterfly  appeared  fluttering 
above,  as  if  rising  from  the  mouth  of  the  de¬ 
ceased. 

Psychomancia,  a  kind  of  divination  which 
consisted  to  invoke  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

Psychrus,  a  river  of  Thrace.  When  sheep 
drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  always  to 
bring  forth  black  lambs.  Aristot. 

PsYLLi,  a  people  of  Lybia  near  the  Syrtes, 
very  expert  in  curing  the  venomous  bite  of  ser¬ 
pents.  Herodot.  4,  c.  173. —  Paus.  9,  c.  28.  t 

Ptet.eon,  a  name  under  which  Cephalus  at¬ 
tempted  to  seduce  his  wife  Pocris. 

Pteleum,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  borders 
of  Boeotia.  Lucan.  6,  v.  852. 

Pterelaus,  a  son  of  Taphius,  presented 
with  immortality  by  Neptune,  provided  he  kept 
on  his  head  a  yellow  lock.  His  daughter  cut 
it  oflf,  and  he  died.  He  reigned  at  Taphos  in 
Argos,  &c. 

Pteria,  a  well  fortified  town  of  Cappadocia. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  according  to 
some,  that  Croesus  was  defeated  by  Cyrus.  He¬ 
rodot.  1,  c.  76. 

Ptolederma,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
c.  27. 

Ptolemjeum,  a  certain  place  at  Athens  de¬ 
dicated  to  exercise  and  study.  Cic.  5,  de  Jin. 

Pi  olemus  1st,  sumamed  Lagus,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  son  of  Arsiuoe,  who,  when  pregnant  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  married  Lagus,  a  man  of 
mean  extraction.  [FiJ.  Lagus. ]  Ptolemy  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
he  became  one  of  the  friends  and  associates  of 
Alexander,  and  when  that  monarch  invaded 
Asia,  the  son  of  Arsinoe  attended  him  as  one  of 
his  generals.  During  the  expedition,  he  be¬ 
haved  with  uncommon  valour ;  he  killed  one  of 
the  Indian  monarchs  in  single  combat,  and  it 
was  to  his  prudence  and  courage  that  Alexander 
was  indebted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock 
Aornus.  After  the  conqueror’s  death,  in  the 
general  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Pto- 
lemy  obtained  as  his  share  the  government  of 
Egypt,  with  Libya,  and  part  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  territories  of  Arabia.  In  this  appointment 
the  governor  soon  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
people  by  acts  of  kindness,  by  benevolence  and 
clemency,  and  though  he  did  not  assume  the 
title  of  independent  monarch  till  nineteen  years 
after,  yet  he  was  so  firmly  established,  that  the 
attempts  of  Perdiccas  to  drive  him  away  from 
his  possessions  proved  abortive,  and  Ptolemy, 
after  the  murder  of  his  rival  by  Grecian  soldiers, 
might  have  added  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to 
his  Egyptian  territories.  He  made  himself 
master  of  Ccelosyria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  coast  of  Syria,  and  when  he  had  re- 
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duced  Jerusalem,  he  carried  above  100,00(1  pri¬ 
soners  to  Egypt  to  people  the  extensive  city  of 
Alexandria,  which  became  the  capital  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  After  he  had  rendered  these  prisoners 
the  most  attached  and  faithful  of  his  subjects  by 
his  liberality  and  the  grant  of  privileges,  Pto¬ 
lemy  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt,  and 
soon  after  reduced  Cyprus  under  his  power. 
He  made  war  with  success  against  Demetrius 
and  Antigonus,  who  disputed  his  right  to  the 
provinces  of  Syria ;  and  from  the  assistance  he 
gave  to  the  people  of  Rhodes  against  their 
common  enemies,  he  received  the  name  of 
Soter.  V\  lule  he  extended  his  dominions,  Pto¬ 
lemy  was  not  negligent  of  the  advantages  of  his 
people.  Ihe  bay  of  Alexandria  being  dangerous 
of  access,  he  built  a  tower  to  conduct  the  sailors 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  [  Vid .  Pharos ]  and 
that  his  subjects  might  be  acquainted  with  lite¬ 
rature  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  library,  which, 
undei  the  succeeding  reigns,  became  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  world.  He  also  established 
in  the  capital  of  his  dominions  a  society  called 
museum,  of  which  the  members  maintained  at 
1  the  public  expense  were  employed  in  philoso¬ 
phical  researches,  and  in  the  advancement  of 
'  science  and  the  liberal  arts.  Ptolemy  died  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  39 
years,  about  284  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  had  been  his  partner  on  the  throne  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  reign.  Ptolemy  Lagus  has 
been  commended  for  his  abilities,  not  only  as  a 
sovereign,  but  as  a  writer;  and  among  the 
many  valuable  compositions  which  have  been 
lost,  we  are  to  lament  an  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  and  valued  for  elegance  and  authenticity. 
All  his  successors  were  called  Ptolemies  from 
him.  Paus.  10,  c.  7. — Justin.  13,  &ic.- — Polub • 
2.— Arrian. — Curt. — Piut.  in  Alex.-  •  ■  The  se¬ 
cond,  son  of  Ptolemy  the  first,  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  was  called 
Philadelphus  by  Antiphrasis,  because  he  killed 
two  of  his  brothers.  He  shewed  himself  worthy 
in  every  respect  to  succeed  his  great  father,  and 
conscious  of  the  advantages  which  arise  from  an 
alliance  with  powerful  nations,  he  sent  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Italy  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  whose  name  and  military  reputation 
had  become  universally  known  for  the  victories 
which  they  had  just  obtained  over  Pyrrhus  and 
the  Tarentines.  His  ambassadors  were  received 
with  marks  of  the  greatest  attention,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  four  Roman  senators  came  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  where  they  gained  the  admiration  of  the 
monarch  and  of  his  subjects,  and  by  refusing  the 
crowns  of  gold  and  rich  presents  which  were  of¬ 
fered  to  them,  convinced  the  world  of  the  virtue 
and  of  the  disinterestedness  of  their  nation. 
But  while  Ptolemy  strengthened  himself  bv  al¬ 
liances  with  foreign  powers,  the  internal  peace 
of  his  kingdom  was  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of 
Magas  his  brother,  king  of  Cyrene.  The  sedi¬ 
tion  however  was  stopped,  though  kindled  bv 
Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  the  deatn  ot  tbe 
rebellious  prince  re-established  peace  for  some 
time  in  the  family  oi  Philadelphus.  Antiochu* 
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the  Syrian  ting  married  Berenice  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  father,  though  old  and  in¬ 
firm,  conducted  his  daughter  to  her  husband’s 
kingdom,  and  assisted  at  the  nuptials.  Phila- 
delphus  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  264 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  left  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  by  Arsinoe  the  daughter 
of  Lysimaclius.  He  had  afterwards  married  his 
sister  Arsinoe,  whom  he  loved  with  uncommon 
tenderness,  and  to  whose  memory  he  began  to 
erect  a  celebrated  monument.  [Vid.  Dinocrates.'] 
During  the  whole  of  his  reign  Philadelphus  was 
employed  in  exciting  industry,  and  in  encou¬ 
raging  the  liberal  arts,  and  useful  knowledge 
among  his  subjects.  T.he  inhabitants  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  countries  were  allured  by  promises  and 
presents  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Egyptian 
oubjects,  and  Ptolemy  could  boast  of  reigning 
over  33,339  well  peopled  cities.  He  gave 
tvery  possible  encouragement  to  commerce,  and 
by  keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  one  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  the  other  in  the  Bed  sea,  he 
made  Egypt  the  mart  of  the  world.  His  army 
consisted  of  200,000  foot,  40,000  horse,  besides 
300  elephants  and  2000  armed  chariots.  With 
justice  therefore  he  has  been  called  the  richest 
of  all  the  princes  and  monarch*  of  his  age,  and 
indeed  the  remark  is  not  false  when  it  is  ob¬ 
served,  that  at  his  death  he  left  in  his  treasury 
750,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  aum  equivalent  to 
two  hundred  millions  sterling.  His  palace  was 
the  asylum  of  learned  men,  whom  he  admired 
and  patronized.  He  paid  particular  attention 
to  Euclid,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and  Lyco- 
phron,  and  by  increasing  the  library,  which  his 
father  had  founded,  he  shewed  his  taste  for 
learning,  and  his  wish  to  encourage  genius. 
This  celebrated  library  at  his  death  contained 
200,000  volumes  of  the  best  and  choicest  books, 
and  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  700,000  vo¬ 
lumes.  Part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of 
Caesar's  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  him¬ 
self,  a  circumstance  however,  not  mentioned  by 
the  general,  and  the  whole  was  again  magnifi¬ 
cently  repaired  by  Cleopatra,  who  added  to  the 
Egyptian  library  that  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 
It  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament  was  trans¬ 
lated  iuto  Greek  during  his  reign,  a  translation 
which  has  been  called  Septuagint,  because 
translated  by  the  labours  of  seventy  different 
persons.  E utrop. — Justin.  17,  c.  2,  &c. — Liv. 
— Plut . — T heocrit. — Athen.  12. — Plin.  13,  c.  12. 

—Died.  4 2.—Gellius  6,  c.  17. - The  third, 

succeeded  his  father  Philadelphus  on  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  throne.  He  early  engaged  in  a  war  against 
Antiochus  Theus,  for  his  unkindness  to  Bere¬ 
nice  the  Egyptian  king’s  sister,  whom  he  had 
married  wTith  the  consent  of  Philadelphus. 
With  the  most  rapid  success  he  conquered 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Ti 
gris,  but  a  sedition  at  home  stopped  his  pro¬ 
gress,  and  he  r  eturned  to  Egypt  loaded  with  the 
spoils  of  conquered  nations.  Among  the  im¬ 
mense  riches  which  he  brought  he  had  above 
2500  statues  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  which  Cam- 
byses  had  carried  away  into  Persia  when  he 
conquered  Egypt.  These  were  restored  to  the 
temples,  and  the  Egyptians  called  their  sove¬ 


reign  Evergetes,  in  acknowledgment  for  his  at¬ 
tention,  beneficence,  and  religious  zeal  for  the 
gods  of  his  country.  The  last  years  of  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  reign  were  passed  in  peace,  if  we  except 
the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
twenty  silver  talents  which  their  ancestors  had 
always  paid  to  the  Egyptian  monarclis.  He  also 
interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
assisted  Cleomenes  the  Spartan  king  against  the 
leaders  of  the  Achaean  league ;  but  he  had  the 
mortification  to  spe  his  ally  defeated,  and  even 
a  fugitive  in  Egypt.  Evergetes  died  221  years 
before  Christ,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years, 
and,  like  his  two  illustrious  predecessors,  he  was 
the  patron  of  learning,  and  indeed  he  is  the  last 
of  the  Lagides  who  gained  popularity  among  his 
subjects  by  clemency,  moderation,  and  huma¬ 
nity,  and  who  commanded  respect  even  from  his 
enemies,  by  valour,  prudence,  and  reputation. 

It  is  said  that  he  deposited  fifteen  talents  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians  to  be  permitted  to  trans¬ 
late  the  original  manuscripts  of  iEschylus,  Eu- 
npides,  and  Sophocles.  Plut.  in  Cleom.  &c. 
Polyb.  2.— Justin.  26,  &c. - The  fourth,  suc¬ 

ceeded  his  father  Evergetes  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  and  received  the  surname  of  Philopater 
by  Antiphrasis,  because  according  to  some  his¬ 
torians,  he  destroyed  his  father  by  poison.  He 
began  his  reign  with  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty, 
and  he  successfully  sacrificed  to  his  avarice  his 
own  mother,  his  w’ife,  his  sister,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther.  He  received  the  name  of  Tiphon,  from 
his  extravagance  and  debauchery,  and  that  of 
Gallus,  because  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
Alexandria  like  one  of  the  bacchanals,  and  with 
all  the  gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele.  In  the 
midst  of  his  pleasures  Philopater  was  called  to 
war  against  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his 
enemy’s  territories,  and  might  have  added  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  to  Egypt,  if  he  had  made  a 
prudent  use  of  the  victories  which  attended  his 
arms.  In  his  return  he  visited  J erusalem,  but 
the  Jews  prevented  him  forcibly  from  entering 
their  temple,  for  which  insolence  to  his  majesty 
the  monarch  determined  to  extirpate  the  whole 
nation.  He  ordered  an  immense  number  of 
Jews  to  be  exposed  in  a  plain,  and  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  elephants,  but  by  a  superna¬ 
tural  instinct  the  generous  animals  turned  their 
fury  not  on  those  that  had  been  devoted  to 
death,  but  upon  the  Egyptian  spectators.  This 
circumstance  terrified  Philopater,  and  he  be¬ 
haved  with  more  than  common  kindness  to  a 
nation  which  he  had  so  lately  devoted  to  de¬ 
struction.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  the 
Romans,  whom  a  dangerous  war  with  Carthage 
had  weakened  and  rendered  active,  renewed, 
for  political  reasons,  the  treaty  of  alliance  which 
had  been  made  with  t.he  Egyptian  monarchs. 
Philopater  at  last,  weakened  and  enervated  by 
intemperance  and  continual  debauchery,  died  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  seventeen  years,  234  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  His  death  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  murder  of  the  compaf.'rms  of  liis  volup¬ 
tuousness  and  extravagateft.,  *nd  their  carcases 
were  dragged  with  the  greatest  ignominy  through 
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the  streets  of  Alexandria.  Polyb.— Justin.  30, 

h\»7Ja  \^Ce(m - llie  fifth>  succeeded 

ins  father  Plnlopater  as  king  of  Egypt,  though 

only  in  the  4th  year  of  his  age.  During  the  yea§rs 
o  lus  minority  he  was  under  the  protection  of 
Sosicius  and  Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent 
a  ministration  Antiochus  was  dispossessed  of 
the  provinces  of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  which 
he  had  conquered  by  war.  The  Romans  also 
renewed  their  alliance  with  him  after  their  vic- 
tones  over  Annibal,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Punic  war.  This  flattering  embassy  in¬ 
duced  Aristomenes  to  offer  the  care  of  the  Da- 
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During  the  captivity  of  Pliilometor,  the  EgVD~ 
dans  raised  to  the  throne  his  younger  brother 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or  Physcon,  also  son  of  Epi¬ 
phanes  but  he  was  no  sooner  established  in  his 
power  than  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  against 
Egypt  drove  the  usurper,  and  restored  Philo- 
metor  to  all  Ins  rights  and  orivileges  as  king  of 
Jgypt*  This  artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus 
was  soon  comprehended  by  Pliilometor,  and' 
when  he  saw  that  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt 

*be  r  ?  the  handB  of  his  4rian  Ihy 

tronage  of  the  young  mon'aS  to  the  Ro"^'  “  fit  1™°°’  ^  **  h™ 

but  the  regent  was  confirmed  in  his  honourable  j  of  interest  inThpT™011  e,n?my;  TI.ns  umon 
office,  and  by  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  *  Antin  i  i  16  two  royal  brothers  incensed 
the  Deoele  rft,.|,™si..  „„L0,.r1?nct"'tu  Antiochus;  he  ee  tered  Egypt  with  a  large  annv 


J  --  --  to  -  Ui  alliance  WUJ 

the  people  of  Achaia,  he  convinced  the  E°yp- 
tians  that  he  was  qualified  to  wield  the  sceptre 
and  to  govern  the  nation.  But  now  that  Pto¬ 
lemy  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  accord- 
ing  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Egypt,  the  years 
of  his  minority  had  expired.  He  received  the 
surname  of  Epiphanes,  or  illustrious,  and  was 
crowned  at  Alexandria  with  the  greatest  solem¬ 
nity,  and  the  faithful  Aristomenes  resigned  into 
his  hands  an  empire  which  he  had  governed 
with  honour  to  himself,  and  with  credit  to  his 
sovereign.  Young  Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  de¬ 
livered  from  the  shackles  of  a  superior,  than  he 
betrayed  the  same  vices  which  had  characterized 
bis  father ;  the  counsels  of  Aristomenes  were 
despised,  and  the  minister  who  for  ten  years 
had  governed  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  mo¬ 
deration,  was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  so- 

Vprpiorn  TirVirv  _ J  1  r  .  1 


but  the  Romans  checked  his  progress,  and 
o  nge  him  to  retire.  No  sooner  were  they  de- 
hJfedfi  0m  the  impending  war  than  Pliilometor 

Lrc0n’  wh,om  the  fear  of  danger  had 
mted,  began  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppose 
each  other’s  views.  Physcon  was  at 

and"!  F  *  le  ,?,"Peri,0r  P^er  of  Lis  brother, 
and  as  he  could  find  no  support  in  Egypt,  he 

rfTVepaired  t0  Rome‘  To  exekemore 
effectually  the  compassion  of  the  Romans,  and 

gain  their  assistance,  he  appeared  in  the 

meanest  dress,  and  took  his  residence  in  the 

most  obscure  corner  of  the  city.  He  received 

settled ?CeJr°m  *e  seDate>  and  Roman- 

settled  the  dispute  between  the  two  royal  bro¬ 
thers,  by  making  them  independent  of  one  an¬ 
other,  and  giving  the  government  of  Libya  and 
Eyrene  to  Physcon,  and  confirming  Philome'or 

m  the  DOSSPSsinn  nf  _ J  .1  .  .  ,  ' 


"  lucuapiice  oi  tne  so¬ 
vereign,  who  abhorred  him  for  the  salutarv  ad-  iV  — *’  U‘IU  LUXU,iming'  rmJometor 

vice  which  Lis  own  vicious  inclinations  did  not  I  C,™/' of  ESTPt>  and  the  island  of 
permit  lnm  to  follow.  His  cruelties  rakod  «p  l  ies1e  ,terms  of  accommodation  were 

ditions  among  his  subjects,  but  these  were  twice  >  dominion^r^  bUt  Physc.on  soon  cIaimed  the 
qaeUed  by  the  prudence  and  the  moderation  of !  Poked 2  L T™’  ^  ™  this  he  was  *up- 
one  Polycrates,  the  most  faithful  of  his  corrori  JLl  ti  }  H  R°mans,  who  wished  to  aggran- 
ministers.  In  the  midst  of  his  extravagance  Enf  tian  n  iemsevff.  ty  the  diminution  of  the  Egyp- 
phanes  did  not  forget  his  alliance  with  the  ifo-  the  island^f  Phllometor,refused  to  deliyerTp 
mans;  above  all  others  he  shewed  himself  eaeer  ther’s  atip  •  and  cal^  away  bro- 

. ’’^ate  friendship  with  a  nation  from  whom  tl  I  S  !  th!  se.eds°f  rebel- 


.  n-  x  /. —  ” Duoyveu mmseii  eager 
to  cultivate  friendship  with  a  nation  from  whom 
he  could  derive  so  many  advantages,  and  during 
their  war  against  Antiochus  he  offered  to  assist 
them  with  money  against  a  monarch,  whose 
daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  married,  but  whom 
he  hated  on  account  of  the  seditions  he  had 
raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt.  After  a  reign 
of  twenty-five  years,  180  years  before  Christ, 
Ptolemy  was  poisoned  by  his  ministers,  whom 
he  had  threatened  to  rob  of  their  possessions, 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  Seleucus  king  of  Syria 

Liv.  3o,  c.  13,  &c .-.Justin.  &c. _ The  sixth' 

succeeded  Ins  father  Epiphanes  on  the  Egyptian 
throne  and  received  the  name  of  Pliilometor,  on 
account  of  his  hatred  against  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra.  He  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  a*e 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  during  his 
minority  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  his  mo¬ 
ther,  and  at  her  death  by  an  eunuch  who  was 

Alfrifivhl%fa-TriteS*  He  made  war  ag^nst 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  recover 

the  provinces  of  Palestine  and  Ccelosyria,  which 

wire  part  of  the  Egyptian  dominions,  and  after 

several  successes  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 

enemy |  wh0  <*stained  him  in  confinement. 
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.  •vmumeu  Luc  seeus  oi  rebeJ- 

hon  in  Cyrene.  But  the  death  of  Pliilometor 
145  years  before  the  Christian  era,  left  Physcon 
master  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  dependeri pro¬ 
vinces.  Pliilometor  has  been  commended  by 
some  historians  for  his  clemency  and  modera¬ 
tion.  Died.— Liv.— Polyb. - The  seventh 

r'toiemy,  sumamed  Physcon,  on  account  of  the 
prominence  of  his  belly,  ascended  the  throne  of 
gypt  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Pliilometor 
and  as  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly 
with  him,  [  Vid.  PtolemcEus  Sixth J  his  succession 
was  approved,  though  the  wife  and  the  son  of 
the  deceased  monarcli  laid  claims  to  the  crown. 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the 
Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon 
should  marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  son  should 
succeed  on  the  throne  at  his  death.  The  nup¬ 
tials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  but  on  that 
very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleopatra's  son 
m  her  arms.  He  ordered  himself  to  be  called 
Ei KX»etcs,  but  the  Alexandrians  refused  to  do  it 
and  stigmatized  him  with  the  appellation  of  Ka- 
kergetes,  or  evil  doer,  a  surname  which  he  de- 
served  by  his  tyranny  and  oppression.  A  series 
of  barbarity  rendered  him  odious,  but  as  no  one 
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attempted  to  rid  Egypt  of  her  tyranny,  the  Alex¬ 
andrians  abandoned  their  habitations,  and  fled 
from  a  place  which  continually  streamed  with 
the  blood  of  their  massacred  fellow-citizens. 

If  their  migration  proved  fatal  to  the  commerce 
and  prosperity  of  Alexandria,  it  was  of  the  most 
essential  service  to  the  countries  where  they  re¬ 
tired;  and  the  numbers  of  Egyptians  that 
sought  a  safer  asylum  in  Greece  and  Asia,  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  the  different  professions  that  were  prac¬ 
tised  with  success  in  the  capital  oi  Egypt. 
Physcon  endeavoured  to  repeople  the  city 
which  his  cruelty  had  laid  desolate,  but  the 
fear  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  former  inhabi¬ 
tants,  prevailed  more  than  the  promise  of  riches, 
rights,  and  immunities.  The  king  at  last  dis¬ 
gusted  with  Cleopatra,  repudiated  her  and  mar¬ 
ried  her  daughter  by  Philometor,  called  also 
Cleopatra.  He  still  continued  to  exercise  the 
greatest  cruelty  upon  his  subjects,  but  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  vigilance  of  his  ministers  kept  the 
people  in  tranquillity,  till  all  Egypt  revolted 
when  the  king  had  basely  murdered  all  the 
young  men  of  Alexandria.  Without  friends  or 
support  in  Egypt,  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  the  divorced  queen,  ascended  tbe  tlirone. 

In  his  banishment  Physcon  dreaded  lest  the 
Alexandrians  should  also  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  his  son,  by  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
wno  was  then  governor  of  Cyrene,  and  under 
these  apprehensions  he  sent  for  the  young 
prince,  called  Memphitis,  to  Cyprus,  and  mur¬ 
dered  him  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  slioie.  To 
make  the  barbarity  more  complete,  he  sent  the 
limbs  of  Memphitis  to  Cleopatra,  and  they  were 
received  as  the  queen  was  going  to  celebrate 
her  birth-day.  Soon  after  this  he  invaded 
Egypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a_  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra  who  being  left 
without  friends  or  assistance,  fled  to  her  eldest 
daughter  Cleopatra,  who  had  married  Deme¬ 
trius,  king  of  Syria.  This  decisive  blow  re¬ 
stored  Physcon  to  his  throne,  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  reign  for  some  time,  hated  by  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  He  died  at 
Alexandria  in  the  sixty-seyentli  year  of  his  age 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  about  11  o 
years  before  Christ.  Some  authors  have  ex¬ 
tolled  Physcon  for  his  fondness  for  literature ; 
they  have  observed,  that  from  liis  extensive 
knowledge  he  was  called  the  philologist,  and 
that  he  wrote  a  comment  upon  Homer,  besides 
an  history  in  twenty-four  books,  admired  for  its 
elegance,  and  often  quoted  by  succeeding  au¬ 
thors  whose  pen  was  employed  on  the  same 
■ubiect.  Viod. — Justin.  38,  &c.  Athen.  2. 

paruhur, - The  eighth,  surnamed  Lathyrus, 

from  an  excrescence  like  a  pea  on  the  nose,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Physcon  as  lung  of  Egypt,  lie 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  his  mo 
ther  Cleopatra,  who  reigned  conjointly  with 
him,  expelled  him  to  Cyprus,  and  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Iris  brother  Ptolemy  Alex¬ 
ander,  her  favourite  son.  Lathyrus,  banished 
from  Egypt,  became  king  of  Cyprus,  and  soon 
after  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
to  make  war  against  Alexander  Jannmus,  king 
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of  Judea,  through  whose  assistance  and  intrigue 
he  had  been  expelled  by  Cleopatra.  The  J  ewish 
monarch  was  conquered,  and  50,000  of  his  men 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  Lathyrus,  after 
he  had  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty  upon  the 
Jew's  and  made  vain  attempts  to  recover  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  retired  to  Cyprus  till  the 
death  of  his  brother  Alexander  restored  him  to 
his  native  dominions.  Some  of  the  cities  of 
Egypt  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  so¬ 
vereign,  and  Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was 
closely  besieged  for  three  successive  years,  and 
from  a  powerful  and  populous  city  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
Lathyrus  was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Homans 
with  a  navy  for  the  couquest  of  Athens,  but  Lu- 
cullus,  who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  wanted 
supply,  though  received  with  kingly  honours, 
was  dismissed  with  evasive  and  unsatisfactory 
answers,  and  the  monarch  refused  to  part  with 
troops  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom.  Lathyrus  died  81 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  after  a.  reign  of 
thirty-six  years  since  the  death  of  his  father 
Physcon,  eleven  of  which  he  had  passed  with 
his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the  Egyptian  throne, 
eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  after  his  mother  s 
death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  daughter 
‘  Cleopatra,  whom  Alexander  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  by  means  of  the  dictator  Sylla,  soon 
after  married  and  murdered.  Joseph.  Hist.-— 
Justin.  39.— Pint,  in  Luc.—Appian.  in  MithrnL 
■The  ninth,  Vid.  Alexander  Ptolemy  first; 

_  i  T\  .  1  .  _  J  A  lniron/im*  r  f 
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_ for  the  tenth  Ptolemy,  Vid.  Alexander  Pto¬ 
lemy  second for  the  eleventh,  Vid.  Alexander 

Ptolemy  third. - The  twelfth,  the  illegitimate 

son  of  Lathyrus,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt 
at  the  death  of  Alexander  third.  He  received 
the  surname  of  Auletes,  because  he  played  skil¬ 
fully  on  the  flute.  His  rise  shewed  great  marks 
of  prudence  and  circumspection,  and  as  his  pre¬ 
decessor  by  his  will  had  left  the  kingdom  of 
E»ypt  to  the  Romans,  Auletes  knew  that  he 
co*uld  not  be  firmly  established  on  Ins  throne, 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate. 
He  w  as  successful  in  his  applications,  andCssar, 
who  was  then  consul,  and  in  want  of  money, 
established  his  succession,  and  granted  him  the 
alliance  of  the  Romans  after  lie  ta^d  received 
the  enormous  sum  of  about  a  million  and  162,o00t. 
sterling.  But  these  measures  rendered  lnm  un¬ 
popular  at  Rome,  and  when  he  had  suffered 
the  Romans  quietly  to  take  possession  of  Cy¬ 
prus  the  Egyptians  revolted,  and  Auletes  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  kingdom  and  seek  pro- 
1  tection  among  the  most  powerful  of  Ins  allies. 
His  complaints  were  heard  at  Rome  at  first 
with  indifference,  and  the  murder  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  noblemen  of  Alexandria,  whom  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  sent  to  justify  their  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  senate,  rendered  him  unpopular 
and  suspected.  Pompey,  however,  supported 
his  cause,  and  the  senators  decreed  to  re-esta¬ 
blish  Auletes  on  his  throne,  but  as  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly  in  the  execution  of  their  plans, 
the  monarch  retired  from  Rome  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  lay  concealed  for  some  time  in  .lie 
1  temple  of  Diana.  During  his  absence  from 
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Alexandria,  his  daughter  Berenice  had  made  | 
herself  absolute,  and  established  herself  on  the 
throne  by  a  marriage  with  Arclie'aus,  a  priest 
of  Bellona  s  temple  at  Comana,  but  she  was 
soon  driven  from  Egypt  when  Gabinius,  at  the 
head  of  a  Roman  army,  approached  to  replace 
Auletes  on  his  throne.  Auletes  was  no  sooner 
restored  to  power  than  he  sacrificed  to  his  am¬ 
bition  his  daughter  Berenice,  and  behaved  with 
the  greatest  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  Rabirius 
a  Roman,  who  had  supplied  him  with  money 
when  expelled  from  his  kingdom.  Auletes 
died  four  years  after  his  restoration,  about  51 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  left  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  his  will;ordered 
the  eldest  of  his  sons  to  marry  the  eldest  of  his 
sisters,  and  to  ascend  with  her  the  vacant  throne 
As  these  children  were  young  the  dying  mo¬ 
narch  recommended  them  to  the  protection  and  i 
paternal  care  of  the  Romans,  and  accordingly 
Rompey  the  Greatwas  appointed  by  the  senate  to  ' 
be  their  patron  and  their  guardian.  Their  reign 
was  as  turbulent  as  that  of  their  predecessors, 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  no  uncommon  events 
oniy  we  may  observe  that  the  young  queen  was’ 
the  Cleopatra  who  so  soon  after  became  so  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  being  the  mistress  of  J.  Ctesar,  the 
wife  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  last  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  of  the  family  of  Lagus.  Cic.  pro  Ra- 

Strab.  17. — Dion.  39. — Appian  de  Civ . _ - 

The  thirteenth,  surnamed  Dionysius  or  Bacchus 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  conjointly  with 
lus  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  married,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  of  his  father  Auletes. 

He  was  under  the  care  and  protection  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  [  Vid.  Ptolemaus  twelfth]  but  the 
wickedness  and  avarice  of  his  ministers  soon 
obliged  him  to  drive  away  his  sister  from  the 
throne,  and  to  reign  independent.  He  was 
then  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  when  his 
guardian,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia 
came  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  his 
protection.  He  refused  to  grant  the  required 
assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers, 
he  basely  murdered  Pompey  after  he  had  brought 
him  to  shore  under  the  mask  of  friendship  and 
cordiality.  To  curry  the  favour  of  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Pharsalia,  Ptolemy  cut  off  the  head 
of  Pompey,  but  Caesar  turned  with  indignation 
from  such  perfidy,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Alex¬ 
andria  he  found  the  king  of  Egypt  as  faithless 
to  his  cause  as  to  that  of  his  fallen  enemy. 
C»sar  sat  as  judge  to  hear  the  various  claims  of 
the  brother  and  sister  to  the  throne ;  and  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  people,  he  ordered  the  will  of  Auletes 
to  be  read,  and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and  Cleopa¬ 
tra  in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  and  appointed 
the  two  younger  children  masters  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  This  fair  and  candid  decision  might 
have  left  no  room  for  dissatisfaction,  but  Pto¬ 
lemy  was  governed  by  cruel  and  avaricious  mi¬ 
nisters  and  therefore  he  refused  fo  acknow¬ 
ledge  C®sar  as  a  judge  or  mediator.  The  Ro¬ 
man  enforced  his  authority  by  arms,  and  three 
victories  were  obtained  over  the  Egyptian 
forces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
?.  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Caesar,  now  headed 
his  armies,  but  a  defeat  was  fatal,  and  as  he  at- 
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tempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  he  was  drown* 

6  ^e’  &k°ut  46  years  before  Christ, 

and  three  years  and  eight  months  after  the 
death  of  Auletes.  Cleopatra,  at  the  death  of 
her  brother,  became  sole  mistress  of  Egypt,  hut  as 
the  Egyptians  were  no  friends  to  female  govem- 
men^  Vtesar  obliged  her  to  marry  her  younger 
brotW  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age.  Appian.  Civ. — Cctsar  in  Alex, 
btrab.  1 7,—Josejrh.  Ant.— Dio.— P lut.  in  Art. 

c.  bueton.  iu  Ctes. - Apion  king  of  Cyrene, 

was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon. 
Alter  a  reign  of  twenty  years  he  died,  and  as 
r  - .  j  0  children,  he  made  the  Romans  heirs 
of  Ins  dominions.  The  Romans  presented  his 
subjects  with  their  independence.  Liv.  70. 

--Ceraunus,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  Eu- 
rydice  the  daughter  of  Antipater.  Unable  to 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  Ceraunus  fled 
to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  where  he  was  received 
with  uncommon  attention.  Seleucus  was  then 
kmg  of  Macedonia,  an  empire  which  he  had 
lately  acquired  by  the  death  of  Lysimachus  in  a 
battle  in  Phrygia,  but  his  reign  was  short,  and 
Ceraunus  perfidiously  murdered  him  and  as¬ 
cended  his  throne,  280,  B.  C.  The  murderer, 
however,  could  not  be  firmly  established  in  Ma- 
cedoma,  as  long  as  Arsinoe  the  widow,  and  the 
children  of  Lysimachus  were  alive,  and  entitled 
to  claim  his  kingdom  as  the  lawful  possession  of 
their  father.  To  remove  these  obstacles  Cerau¬ 
nus  made  offers  of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  who 
was  his  own  sister.  The  queen  at  first  refused, 
but  the  protestations  and  solemn  promises  of 
the  usurper  at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  con- 
sent.  The  nuptials,  however,  were  no  sooner 
celebrated,  than  Ceraunus  murdered  the  two 
young  princes,  and  confirmed  his  usurpation  by 
rapine  and  cruelty.  But  now  three  powerful 
princes  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  as 
their  own;  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus: 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  and  Pyrrhus 
the  king  of  Epirus.  These  enemies,  however' 
were  soon  removed ;  Ceraunus  conquered  An¬ 
tigonus  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  stopped  the 
hostilities  of  his  two  other  rivals  by  promises 
and  money.  He  did  not  long  remain  inactive; 
a  barbarian  army  of  Gauls  claimed  a  tribute 
from  him,  and  the  monarch  immediately  march¬ 
ed  to  meet  them  in  the.  field.  The  battle  was 
long  and  bloody.  1  he  Macedonians  might  have 
obtained  the  victory  if  Ceraunus  had  shewn 
more  prudence.  He  was  thrown  down  from  his 
elephant,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
who  immediately  tore  his  body  to  pieces.  Pto¬ 
lemy  had  been  king  of  Macedonia  only  eighteen 

months.  Justin.  24,  &c.— Pans.  10,  c.  10 _ - 

An  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king 
of  Cyprus,  of  which  he  was  tyrannically  dispos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Romans.  Cato  was  at  the  head 
of  the  forces  which  were  sent  against  Ptolemy 
by  the  senate,  and  the  Rowan  general  proposed 
to  the  monarch  to  retire  from  the  throne,  and  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  obscure  office  of 
high  priest  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos. 

1  ,!s.  ofter  was  rejected  with  the  indignation 
which  it  merited,  and  the  monarch  poisoned 
himself  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
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treasure®  found  in  the  island  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  1,356,250/.  sterling,  which 
were  carried  to  Rome  by  the  conquerors.  Plut. 

in  Cat. — Val.  Max.  9.— Flar.  3. - A  man  who 

attempted  to  make  himself  king  of  Macedonia, 
in  opposition  to  Perdiccas.  He  was  expelled 
bv  Pelopidas. - A  son  of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epi¬ 

rus  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice. 
He’was  left  governor  of  Epirus  when  Pyrrhus 
went  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Romans,  where  he  presided  with  great  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation.  He  was  killed  bravely 
fighting  in  the  expedition  which  Pyrrhus  under¬ 
took  against  Sparta  and  Argos.-— An  eunuch, 
by  whose  friendly  assistance  Mithndates  the 
great,  saved  his  life  after  a  battle  with  Lucul- 

fUB. _ A  king  of  Epirus,  who  died  very  young 

as  he  was  marching  with  an  army  against  the 
iEtolians,  who  had  seized  part  of  his  dominions. 

Justin.  25. - A  king  of  Chalcidica  in  Syna 

about  30  years  before  Christ.  He  opposed 
Pompey  when  he  invaded  Syria,  but  he  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  attempt,  and  the  conqueror  spared 
his  life  only  upon  receiving  1000  talents. 

Joseph,  ant.  13. - A  nephew  of  Antigonus, 

who  commanded  an  army  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
He  revolted  from  his  uncle  to  Cassander,  and 
some  time  after,  lie  attempted  to  bribe  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  king  of  Egypt,  who  had 
invited  him  to  his  camp.  He  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  for  this  treachery,  and  the  Egyptian 
monarch  at  last  ordered  him  to  dnnk  hemlock. 

_ A  son  of  Seleucus,  killed  in  the  celebrated 

battle  which  was  fought  at  Issus,  between  Da¬ 
rius  and  Alexander  the  Great.— —A  son  of 
Juba,  made  king  of  Mauritania.  He  was  son 
of  Cleopatra  Selene,  the  daughter  of  M.  An¬ 
tony  and  the  celebrated  Cleopatra.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Caius  Caligula.  Dio.— Tacit,  arm.  11. 

_ A  friend  of  Otho. - A  favourite  of  An- 

tiochus,  king  of  Syria.  He  was  surnamed  Ma¬ 
cron. _ A  Jew  famous  for  Ins  cruelty  and 

avarice.  He  was  for  some  time  governor  of 
Jericho,  about  135  years  before  Christ.— —A 
powerful  Jew  during  the  troubles  which  dis¬ 
turbed  the  peace  of  Judaea,  in  the  reign  of  Au¬ 
gustus. - A  son  of  Antony  by  Cleopatra, 

surnamed  Philadelphus,  by  his  father,  and  made 
master  of  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  all  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Asia  Minor  which  were  situated  between 
the  AEgean  and  the  Euphrates.  Pint,  in  Anton. 

A  general  of  Herod,  king  of  Judaea.  A 
son  of  Chrysernaus,  who  visited  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  when  imprisoned  in  Egypt.- — 
A  governor  of  Alexandria,  put  to  death  by  Cleo¬ 
menes. - A  celebrated  geographer  and  astro¬ 

loger  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus. 
He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  or  according  to 
others,  of  Pelusium,  and  on  account  of  his 
great  learning,  he  received  the  name  of  most 
wise,  and  most  divine,  among  the  Greeks,  in 
his  system  of  the  world,  he  places  the  earth  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  univer¬ 
sally  believed  and  adopted  till  the,  sixteenth 
century,  when  it  was  confuted  and  rejected  by 
Copernicus.  Hia  geography  is  valued  for  its 
learning,  and  the  very  useful  information  which 
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it  gives.  Besides  bis  system  and  geography, 
Ptolemy  wrote  other  books,  in  one  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  fixed  stars,  of  1022  of 
which  he  gives  the  certain  and  definite  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude.  The  best  edition  of  Pto- 
lemy’s  geography,  is  that  of  Bertius,  fol.  Amst. 
1618,  and  that  of  his  treatise  de  Judiciis  Astrolo¬ 
gies,  by  Camerar.  4to.  1535,  and  of  the  Har¬ 
monica,  4to.  Wallis,  Oxon.  1638. 

PtolemAis,  a  town  of  Ihebais  in  Egypt, 
called  after  the  Ptolemies,  who  beautified  it. 
There  was  also  another  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  territories  of  Cyrene.  It  was  situate  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  according  to  some,  it  was  the 
same  as  Barce.  [Vid.  Barce .]  A  city  ot 

Palestine,  Mela,  1,  c.  8.  1.  3,  c.  8.  Plin.  2, 
c.  73. — Strab.  14,  &c. 

PtolYcus,  a  statuary  of  Corcyra,  pupil  tc 
Critias  the  Athenian.  P aus.  6,  c.  3. 

Ptolyporta,  a  son  which  Ulysses  had  ot 
Penelope  after  his  return  from  Troy . 

Ptoophagus,  one  of  the  dogs  of  Acteon 

Ptous,  a  son  of  Athamas  and  Themisto 
who  gave  his  name  to  a  mountain  of  Boeotia, 
upon  which  he  built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  sur¬ 
named  Ptous.  The  god  had  also  a  celebrated 
oracle  on  mount  Ptous.  Plut.  de  oruc.  def. 
Paus.  9,  c.  23. — Apolbd,  ifc.  9. 

Publicius,  a  Roman  freed  man  so  much  like 
Pompey  the  Great,  that  they  were  often  con¬ 
founded  together.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  14. 

Publicia  LEX,  forbad  any  person  to  play 
with  bad  or  fraudulent  designs. 

PublicOla,  a  name  given  to  Publius  Vale¬ 
rius,  on  account  of  his  great  popularity.  Vid. 
Valerius. 

Publili a  lex,  was  made  by  Publihus  the 
dictator,  A.  U.  C.  445.  It  permitted  one  of 
the  censors  to  be  elected  from  the  plebeians, 
since  one  of  the  consuls  was  chosen  from  that 

body.  Liv.  8,  c.  12. - -Another,  by  which  it 

was  ordained,  that  all  laws  should  be  pre¬ 
viously  approved  by  the  senators,  before  they 
were  proposed  by  the  people.  s 

Publius  Syrus,  a  Syrian  mimic  poet,  who  N 
flourished  about  44  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  originally  a  slave  sold  to  a  Roman  patri¬ 
cian,  called  Domitius,  who  brought  him  up 
with  great  attention,  and  gave  him  his  freedom 
when  of  age.  He  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
most  powerful  at  Rome,  and  reckoned  J. 
Caesar  among  his  patrons.  He  soon  eclipsed 
the  poet  Laberius,  whose  burlesque  composi¬ 
tions  were  in  general  esteem.  There  remains 
of  Publius,  a  collection  of  moral  sentences, 
written  in  iambics,  and  placed  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  newest  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Patav.  Comin.  1740. 

Publius,  a  praenomen,  common  among  the 
Romans. - Caius,  a  man  who  conspired  with 


Brutus  against  J.  Caesar. - A  praetor  who 

conquered  Palaepolis.  He  was  only  a  plebeian, 
and  though  neither  consul  nor  dictator,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  triumph  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  senators.  He  was  the  first  who  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  triumph  during  a  prsetorslup. 
_ _ A  Roman  consul  who  defeated  the  Latin*, 
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and  was  made  dictator. - A  Roman  flatterer 

in  the  court  of  Tiberius. — —A  tribune  who  ac¬ 
cused  Manlius,  &c. 

Pudor,  the  Grecians  had  it  made  a  divinity. 
Vid.  Icarius. 

PulchEria,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great,  famous  for  her  piety,  mo¬ 
deration,  and  virtues. - -A  daughter  of  Arca- 

dius,  who  held  the  government  of  the  Roman 
empire  for  many  years.  She  was  mother  of 
Valentinian.  Her  piety,  and  her  private  as 
well  as  public  virtues,  have  been  universally 
admired.  She  died  A.  D.  452,  and  was  inter¬ 
red  at  Ravenna,  where  her  tomb  is  still  to  be 

seen. - -A  sister  of  Theodosius,  who  reigned 

absolute  for  some  time  in  the  Roman  'em¬ 
pire. 

PunIcum  belt.um,  the  first  Punic  war  was 
undertaken  by  the  Romans  against  Cartilage, 
B.  C.  264.  The  ambition  of  Rome  was  the 
origin  of  this  war.  For  upwards  of  240  years, 
the  two  nations  had  beheld  with  secret  jealousy 
each  other’s  power,  but  they  had  totally  eradi¬ 
cated  every  cause  of  contention,  by  settling 
in  three  different  treaties  the  boundaries  of 
their  respective  territories,  the  number  of  their 
allies,  and  how  far  one  nation  might  sail  in  the 
Mediterranean  without  giving  offence  to  the 
other.  Sicily,  an  island  of  the  highest  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  Carthaginians  as  a  commercial 
nation,  was  the  seat  of  the  first  dissentions. 
The  Mamertini,  a  body  of  Italian  mercenaries, 
were  appointed  by  the  king  of  Syracuse  to 
guard  the  town  of  Messana,  but  this  tumul¬ 
tuous  tribe,  instead  of  protecting  the  citizens, 
basely  massacred  them  and  seized  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  I  his  act  of  cruelty  raised  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  all  the  Sicilians,  and  Hiero  king  of 
Syracuse,  who  had  employed  them,  prepared  to 
punish  their  perfidy,  and  the  Mamertini,  be¬ 
sieged  in  Messana,  and  without  friends  or  re¬ 
sources,  resolved  to  throw  themselves  for  pro¬ 
tection  into  the  hands  of  the  first  power  that 
could  relieve  them.  They  were  however  di¬ 
vided  in  their  sentiments,  and  while  some  im¬ 
plored  the  assistance  of  Carthage,  others  cal¬ 
led  upon  the  Romans  for  protection.  With¬ 
out  hesitation  or  delay,  the  Carthaginians 
entered  Messana,  and  the  Romans  also 
hastened  to  give  to  the  Mamertini,  that  aid 
which  had  been  claimed  from  them  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  from  the  Carthaginians.  At 
the  approach  of  the  Roman  troops,  the  Ma¬ 
mertini,  who  had  implored  their  assistance 
took  up  arms  and  forced  the  Carthaginians  to 
evacuate  Messana.  Fresh  forces  were  poured 
m  on  every  side,  and  though  Carthage  seemed 
superior  in  arms  and  in  resources,  yet  the  va¬ 
lour  and  intrepidity  of  the  Romans  daily  ap¬ 
peared  more  formidable,  and  Hiero,  the  Syra¬ 
cusan  king,  who  had  hitherto  embraced  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Carthaginians,  became  the  most 
faithful  ally  of  the  republic.  From  a  private 
quarrei  the  war  became  general.  The  Romans 
obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily,  but  as  their  enemies 
Were  masters  at  sea,  the  advantages  they 
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gained  were  small  and  inconsiderable.  Xc 
make  themselves  equal  to  their  adversaries, 
they  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  in 
60  days  timber  was  cut  down,  and  a  fleet  of  120 
gallies  completely  manned  and  provisioned.  The 
success  they  met  by  sea  were  trivial,  and  little 
advantage  could  be  gained  over  an  enemy  that 
were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and  long  expe¬ 
rience.  Duilius  at  last  obtained  a  victory,  and 
he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  received  a 
triumph  after  a  naval  battle.  The  losses  they 
had  already  sustained,  induced  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  to  sue  for  peace,  and  the  Romans,  whom 
an  unsuccessful  descent  upon  Africa  under 
Regulus,  [Vid.  Regulus.]  had  rendered  diffident, 
listened  to  the  proposal,  and  the  first  Punic  war 
was  concluded  B.  C.  241,  on  the  following 
terms.— The  Carthaginians  pledged  themselves 
to  pay  to  the  Romans  within  20  years,  the  sum 
of  5000  Euboic  talents ;  they  promised  to  re¬ 
lease  all  the  Roman  captives  without  ransom  • 
to  evacuate  Sicily,  and  the  other  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  not  to  molest  Hiero  kincr 
of  Syracuse,  or  his  allies.  After  this  treaty  the 
Carthaginians  who  had  lost  the  dominion  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  made  new  conquests  in 
Spain,  and  soon  began  to  repair  their  losses  by 
industry  and  labour.  They  planted  colonies, 
and  secretly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  their  powerful  rivals.  The  Romans  were 
not  insensible  of  their  successes  in  Spain,  and 
to  stop  their  progress  towards  Italy  they  made 
a  stipulation  with  the  Carthaginiaus,  bv  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  cross  the  Iberus,  or 
to  molest  the  cities  of  their  allies,  the  Sagun- 
tmes.  This  was  for  some  time  observed,0  but 
when  Annibal  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  Carthaginian  armies  in  Spain,  he  spurned 
the  boundaries  which  the  jealousy  of  Rome  had 
set  to  his  arms,  and  he  immediately  formed  the 
siege  of  Saguutum.  The  Romans  were  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  hostilities  which  had  been  begun 
against  their  allies,  but  Saguntum  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  active  enemy  before  they  had 
taken  any  steps  to  oppose  him.  Complaints 
were  carried  to  Carthage,  and  war  was  deter¬ 
mined  upon  by  the  influence  of  Annibal  in 
the  Carthaginian  senate.  Without  delay  or 
diffidence,  B.  C.  218,  Annibal  marched  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  of  90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse, 
towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war 
to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  crossed  the  Rhone, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Apennines,  with  uncommon 
celerity,  and  the  Roman  consuls  who  were 
stationed  to  stop  his  progress,  were  severally 
defeated.  The  battle  of  Trebia,  and  that  of 
the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  threw  Rome  into 
the  greatest  apprehensions,  but  the  prudence 
and  the  dilatory  measures  of  the  dictator  Fa- 
bios  soon  taught  them  to  hope  for  better  times. 

\  et  the  conduct  of  I  abius  was  universally 
censured  as  cowardice,  and  the  two  consuks 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  by  pur- 
suing  a  different  plan  of  operations,  soon 
brought  on  a  decisive  action  at  Cannae,  in 
which  45,000  Romans  were  left  in  the  field 
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of  battle**  This  bloody  victory  caused  so  much 
•onstemation  at  Rome,  that  some  authors  have 
declared,  that  if  Annibal  had  immediately 
inarched  from  the  plaius  of  Cannae  to  the  city, 
he  would  have  met  with  no  resistance,  but 
would  have  terminated  a  long  and  dangerous 
war  with  glory  to  himself,  and  the  most  inesti¬ 
mable  advantages  to  his  country.  This  cele¬ 
brated  victory  at  Cannae  left  the  conqueror 
master  of  two  camps,  and  of  an  immense 
booty;  and  the  cities  which  had  hitherto 
observed  a  neutrality  no  sooner  saw  the  defeat 
of  the  Romans,  than  they  eagerly  embraced  the 
interest  of  Carthage.  The  news  of  this  victory 
was  carried  to  Carthage  by  Mago,  and  the 
Carthaginians  refused  to  believe  it  till  three 
bushels  of  golden  rings  were  spread  before 
them,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Roman 
knights  in  the  field  of  battle.  After  this  An¬ 
nibal  called  his  brother  Asdrubal  from  Spain 
with  a  large  reinforcement,  but  the  march  of 
Asdrubal  was  intercepted  by  the  Romans,  his 
army  was  defeated,  and  himself  slain.  Af¬ 
fairs  now  had  taken  a  different  turn,  and  Mar¬ 
cellos,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  le-  1 
gions  in  Italy,  soon  taught  his  countrymen  that 
Annibal  was  not  invincible  in  the  field.  In 
different  parts  of  the  world  the  Romans  were 
making  very  rapid  conquests,  and  if  the  sudden 
arrival  of  a  Carthaginian  army  in  Italy,  at 
first  raised  fears  and  apprehensions,  they 
were  soon  enabled  to  dispute  with  their 
enemies  for  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  and  the 
domiuion  of  the  sea,  Annibal  no  longer  ap¬ 
peared  formidable  in  Italy;  if  he  conquered 
towns  in  Campania  or  Magna  Grmcia,  he  re¬ 
mained  master  of  them  only  while  his  army 
hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  he 
marched  towards  Rome  the  alarm  he  occa¬ 
sioned  was  but  momentary ;  the  Romans  were 
prepared  to  oppose  him,  and  his  return  was 
therefore  the  more  dishonourable.  'The  con¬ 
quests  of  young  Scipio  in  Spain  had  now  raised 
the  expectations  of  the  Romans,  and  he  had 
no  sooner  returned  to  Rome  than  he  proposed 
to  remove  Annibal  from  the  capital  of  Italy  by 
carrying  the  war  to  the  gates  of  Carthage. 
This  was  a  bold  and  hazardous  enterprize,  but 
though  Fabius  opposed  #  it,  it  was  universally 
approved  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  young 
Scipio  was  empowered  to  sail  to  Africa. 
The  conquests  of  the  young  Roman  were  as 
rapid  in  Africa  as  in  Spain,  and  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  their  capi¬ 
tal,  recalled  Annibal  from  Italy,  and  preferred 
their  safety  at  home,  to  the  maintaining  of 
a  long  and  expensive  war  in  another  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Annibal  received  their  orders  with 
indignation,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  left 
Italy,  where  for  16  years-  he  had  known  no 
superior  in  the  field  of  battle.  At  his  arrival 
in  Africa,  the  Carthaginian  general  soon  col¬ 
lected  a  large  army,  and  met  his  exulting  ad¬ 
versary  in  the  plains  of  Zama.  The  battle  was 
long  and  bloody,  and  though  one  nation  fought 
for  glory,  and  the  other  for  the  dearer  sake  of 
liberty,  the  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Aunibal,  who  had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  the 
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gods  of  Rome,  fled  from  Carthage  after  he  had 
advised  his  countrymen  to  accept  the  terms 
of  the  conqueror.  This  battle  of  Zama  was 
decisive ;  the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace, 
which  the  haughty  conquerors  granted  with 
difficulty.  The  conditions  were  these;  Car¬ 
thage  was  permitted  to  hold  all  the  posses¬ 
sions  which  she  had  in  Africa  before  the 
war,  and  to  be  governed  by  her  own  laws 
and  institutions.  She  was  ordered  to  make 
restitution  of  all  the  ships  and  other  effects 
which  had  been  taken  in  violation  of  truce 
that  had  been  agreed  upon  by  both  nations. 
She  was  to  surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet, 
except  ten  gallies ;  she  was  to  release  and  deli¬ 
ver  up  all  the  captives,  deserters,  or  fugitives 
taken  or  received  during  the  war ;  to  indemnify 
Masinissa  for  all  the  losses  which  he  had  sus¬ 
tained,  to  deliver  up  all  their  elephants,  and  for 
the  future  never  to  tame  or  break  any  more  of 
these  animals.  She  was  not  to  make  war  upon 
any  nation  whatever  without  the  consent  of  the 
Romans,  and  she  was  to  reimburse  the  Romans, 
to  pay  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  talents,  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a  year  for  fifty  years, 
and  she  was  to  give  up  hostages  from  the  noblest 
families  for  the  performance  of  these  several  ar¬ 
ticles  ;  and  till  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to 
supply  the  Roman  forces  with  money  and  pro¬ 
visions.  These  humiliating  conditions  were  ac¬ 
cepted  201  B.  C.  and  immediately  4000  Roman 
captives  were  released,  five  hundred  gallies  were 
delivered  and  burnt  on  the  spot,  but  the  imme¬ 
diate  exaction  of  200  talents  was  more  severely 
felt,  and  many  of  the  Carthaginian  senators 
burst  into  tears.  During  the  fifty  years  which 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
the  Carthaginians  were  employed  in  repairin 
their  losses  by  unwearied  application  and  in¬ 
dustry  ;  but  they  found  still  in  the  Romans  a 
jealous  rival,  and  a  haughty  conqueror,  and  in 
Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  an  intriguing  and 
ambitious  monarch.  The  king  of  Numidia  made 
himself  master  of  one  of  their  provinces  ;  hut  as 
they  were  not  able  to  make  war  without  the 
consent  of  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  sought  re¬ 
lief  by  embassies,  and  made  continual  com¬ 
plaints  in  the  Roman  senate  of  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  Masinissa.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  cause  of  their  com- 
plaiuts  ;  but  as  Masinissa  was  the  ally  of  Rome, 
the  interest  of  the  Carthaginians  was  neglected, 
and  whatever  seemed  to  depress  their  republic, 
was  agreeable  to  the  Romans.  Cato,  who  was 
in  the  number  of  the  commissioners,  examined 
the  capital  of  Africa  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  he  saw 
it  with  concern,  rising  as  it  were  from it3  ruins  ; 
and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  declared  in 
full  senate,  that  the  peace  of  Italy  would  never 
be  established  while  Carthage  was  in  being 
The  senators,  however,  were  not  guided  by  his 
opinion,  and  the  delendaest  Carthago  of  Cato  did 
not  prevent  the  Romans  from  acting  with  mode¬ 
ration.  But  while  the  senate  were  debating 
about  the  existence  of  Carthage,  and  while  they 
considered  it  as  a  dependent  power,  and  not  as 
an  ally,  the  wrongs  of  Africa  were  without  re¬ 
dress,  and  Masinissa  continued  his  depreda- 
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ions.  Upon  this  the  Carthaginians  resolved  to 
do  their  cause  that  justice  which  the  Romans 
had  denied  them ;  they  entered  the  field  against 
the  Numidians,  but  they  were  defeated  in  a 
bloody  battle  by  Masinissa,  who  was  then  90 
years  old.  In  this  bold  measure  they  had  broken 
the  peace ;  and  as  their  late  defeat  had  ren  • 
dered  them  desperate,  they  hastened  with  all 
possible  speed  to  the  capital  of  Italy  to  justify 
their  proceedings,  and  to  implore  the  forgiveness 
of  the  Roman  senate.  The  news  of  Masinissa’s 
victory  had  already  reached  Italy,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  some  forces  were  sent  to  Sicily,  and  from 
thence  ordered  to  pass  into  Africa.  The  am¬ 
bassadors  of  Carthage  received  evasive  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  answers  from  the  senate  ;  and  when 
they  saw  the  Romans  landed  at  Utica,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  purchase  peace  by  the  most  submis¬ 
sive  terms  which  even  the  most  abject  slaves 
could  offer.  The  Romans  acted  with  the  deepest 
policy ;  no  declaration  of  war  had  been  made, 
though  hostilities  appeared  inevitable ;  and  in 
answer  to  the  submissive  offers  of  Carthage,  the 
consuls  replied,  that  to  prevent  every  cause  of 
quarrel,  the  Carthaginians  must  deliver  into 
their  hands  300  hostages,  all  children  of  sena¬ 
tors,  and  of  the  most  noble  and  respectable  fami¬ 
lies.  The  demand  was  great  and  alarming,  but 
it  was  no  sooner  granted,  than  the  Romans 
made  another  demand,  and  the  Carthaginians 
were  told  that  peace  could  not  continue  if  they 
refused  to  deliver  up  all  their  ships,  their  arms, 
engines  of  war,  with  all  their  naval  and  military 
stores.  The  Carthaginians  complied,  and  im¬ 
mediately  40,000  suits  of  armour,  20,000  large 
engines  of  war,  with  a  plentiful  store  of  ammu¬ 
nition  and  missile  weapons,  were  surrendered. 
After  this  duplicity  had  succeeded,  the  Romans 
laid  open  the  final  resolutions  of  the  senate,  and 
the  Carthaginians  were  then  told,  that  to  avoid 
hostilities,  they  must  leave  their  ancient  habita¬ 
tions,  and  retire  into  the  inland  parts  of  Africa, 
and  found  another  city,  at  the  distance  of  not 
less  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  This  was 
heard  with  horror  and  indignation  ;  the  Romans 
were  fixed  and  inexorable,  and  Carthage  was 
filled  with  tears  and  lamentations.  But  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  was  not  yet 
extinguished  in  the  capital  of  Africa,  and  the 
Carthaginians  determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  the  protection  of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of 
their  forefathers,  and  the  place  which  had  given 
them  birth.  Before  the  Roman  army  approached 
the  city,  preparations  to  support  a  siege  were 
made,  and  the  ramparts  of  Carthage  were  co¬ 
vered  with  stones,  to  compensate  for  the  wea¬ 
pons  and  instruments  of  war  which  they  had 
ignorantly  betrayed  to  the  duplicity  of  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Asdrubal,  whom  the  despair  of  his 
countrymen  had  banished  on  account  of  an  un¬ 
successful  expedition  against  Masinissa,  was  im¬ 
mediately  recalled ;  and  in  the  moment  of  dan¬ 
ger,  Carthage  seemed  to  have  possessed  more 
spirit  and  more  vigour,  than  when  Annibal  was 
ictorious  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  town  was 
.eked  up  by  the  Romans,  and  a  regular  siege 
-..gun  ;  two  years  were  spent  in  useless  opera- 
vms,  and  Carthage  seemed  still  able  to  rise 
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from  its  ruins,  to  dispute  for  the  empire  of  thy 
world  ;  when  Scipio,  the  descendant  of  the  great 
Scipio,  who  finished  the  second  Punic  war,  wa# 
sent  to  conduct  the  siege.  The  vigour  of  hi* 
operations  soon  baffled  the  efforts  and  the  bold 
resistance  of  the  besieged  ;  the  communications 
which  they  had  with  the  land  were  cut  off,  and 
the  city,  which  was  twenty  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  was  completely  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  enemy.  Despair  and  famine  now  raged 
in  the  city,  and  Scipio  gained  access  to  the  city 
walls,  where  the  battlements  were  low  and  un¬ 
guarded.  His  entrance  into  the  streets  was  dis¬ 
puted  with  uncommon  fury ;  the  houses  as  he 
advanced  were  set  on  fire  to  stop  his  progress ; 
but  when  a  body  of  50,000  persons  of  either  sex 
had  claimed  quarters,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
were  disheartened,  and  such  as  disdained  to  be 
prisoners  of  war,  perished  in  the  flames,  which 
gradually  destroyed  their  habitations,  147  B.  C. 
after  a  continuation  of  hostilities  for  three  years. 
During  17  days  Carthage  was  in  flames  ;  and  the 
soldiers  were  permitted  to  redeem  from  the 
fire  whatever  possessions  they  could.  But  while 
others  profited  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
the  philosophic  general,  struck  by  the  melan¬ 
choly  aspect  of  the  scene,  repeated  two  lines 
from  Homer,  which  contained  a  prophecy  con 
cerning  the  fall  of  Troy.  He  was  asked  bv  tne 
historian  Polybius,  to  what  he  then  applied  his 
prediction  1  To  my  country,  replied  Scipio ;  fur 
her  too  I  dread,  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  and 
in  her  turn  she  may  exhibit  another  flaming  Car¬ 
thage.  This  remarkable  event  happened  about 
the  year  of  Rome  606.  The  news  of  this  vic¬ 
tory  caused  the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome  ; 
and  immediately  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  Roman  senate,  not  only  to  raze  the  walla 
of  Carthage,  but  even  to  demolish  and  burn  the 
very  materials  with  which  they  were  made  ;  and 
in  a  few  days,  that  city,  which  had  been  once 
the  seat  of  commerce,  the  model  of  magnifi¬ 
cence,  the  common  store  of  the  wealth  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the 
world,  left  behind  no  traces  of  its  splendour,  of 
its  power,  or  even  of  its  existence.  Polyb. — 
Orosius. — Appian.  de  Punic,  fyc. — FUrr. — Plut.  in 
Cat.  tyc. — Strab. — Liv.  epit. — Diod. 

Pudicitia,  a  Roman  divinity,  of  which  they 
had  both  a  patrician  and  plebeian. 

Puella,  a  surname  of  Juno,  under  which  Te- 
menus  built  her  a  temple  at  Stymphale. 

Pugno,  one  of  the  sons  of  Egyptus. 

Pulchriclunia,  a  surname  of  Venus. 

Pulla.  Vid.  Probe. 

Pullus,  a  surname  of  Mimitonus. 

Pulvinor,  a  bed  on  which  they  placed  the 
statues  of  gods  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Lectis- 
temi. 

Pupia  lex,  de  senatUy  required  that  the  senate 
should  not  be  assembled  from  the  18th  of  the 
calends  of  February  to  the  calends  of  the  same 
month,  and  that  before  the  embassies  were  either 
accepted  or  rejected,  the  senate  should  be  held 
on  no  account. 

Pupius,  a  centurion  of  Pompey’s  army,  seized 
by  Caesar’s  soldiers,  &c. 

Pupi&nus,  Marcus  Claudius  Maximus, 


a  man  of  an  obscure  family,  who  raised  himself 
by  his  merit  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  gradually  became  a  pretor,  consul, 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  governor  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith.  After 
the  death  of  the  Gordians,  Pupienus  was  elected 
with  Balbinus  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  to 
lid  the  world  of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of 
the  Maximini,  he  immediately  marched  against 
these  tyrants,  but  he  was  soon  informed  that 
they  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  resent¬ 
ment  of  their  own  soldiers ;  and  therefore  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Rome,  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  which 
his  merit  claimed.  He  soon  after  prepared  to 
make  war  against  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
the  majesty  of  Rome,  but  in  this  he  was  pre¬ 
vented,  and  was  massacred  A.  D.  236,  by  the 
pretorian  guards.  Balbinus  shared  his  fate.  Pu¬ 
pienus  is  sometimes  called  Maximus.  In  his 
private  character  he  appeared  always  grave  and 
serious  ;  he  was  the  constant  friend  of  justice, 
moderation,  and  clemency ;  and  no  greater  en¬ 
comium  can  be  passed  upon  his  virtues,  than  to 
say,  that  he  was  invested  with  the  purple  with¬ 
out  soliciting  for  it,  and  that  the  Roman  senate 
said,  thit  they  had  selected  him  from  thousands, 
because  they  knew  no  person  more  worthy  or 
better  qualified  to  support  the  dignity  of  an  em¬ 
peror.  ' 

Puppies,  a  tragic  poet  in  the1  age  of  J.  Cs- 
sar.  His  tragedies  were  so  pathetic,  that  when 
they  were  represented  on  the  Roman  stage,  the 
audience  melted  into  tears,  from  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  Horace  calls  them  lacrymosa,  1  ep.  1, 
v.  67. 

Purpuri*,  two  islands  of  the  Atlantic  sea, 
on  the  coa6t  of  Africa,  now  called  Lancarota  and 
Fortuventura.  Plin.  6,  c.  31.1.  3d,  c.  6. 

Purpureus,  one  of  the  giants,  son  of  Terra, 
whom  the  Romans  found  among  the  images  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  course  of  the  Punic 
wars. 

Putkoli.  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  be¬ 
tween  Baiae  and  Naples,  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Cumae.  It  was  originally  called  Dicaear- 
chia,  and  afterwards  Puteoli,  from  the  great 
number  of  i veils  that  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  mineral  waters  and  hot  baths.  Strab. 
/>•— —  I  avro.  L.  L.  4,  c.  o.*— Cic.  Phil .  8,  c.  3. 
Mela,  2,  c.  4, — Pans.  8,  c.  7, 

Pyanepsia,  an  Athenian  festival,  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Theseus  and  his  companions,  who, 
after  their  return  from  Crete,  vrere  entertained 
with  all  manner  of  fruits,  and  particularly  pulse. 
From  this  circumstance  the  Pyanepsia  was  ever 
after  commemorated  by  the  boiling  of  pulse,  cnro 
rov  t\ptiv  irvava.  Some  however  suppose,  that 
it  is  observed  in  commemoratiou  of  the  Hera- 
clidae,  who  were  entertained  with  pulse  by  the 
Athenians. 

Pyanepsion,  one  of  the  months  of  the  year 
of  the  Athenian?,  in  which  they  celebrated  the 
Pyanepses.  It  is  the  same  as  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Pyctes,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo  after  he 
had  overcome  the  robber  Phorbas. 

Pynda,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  originally  caHed 
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Citron,  situate  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aliacmon  and  Lydius.  It  was  in  tip's  city  that 
Cassander  massacred  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  wife  Roxane,  and  his 
sou  Alexander.  Pydna  is  famous  for  a  battle 
which  was  fought  there,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
B.  C.  168,  between  the  Romans  under  Paulus 
and  king  Philip,  in  which  the  litter  was  con¬ 
quered,  and  Macedonia  soon  after  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Justin.  14.  c  6. 
— Flor. — Pint,  in  Paul. — Ltv.  44,  c.  10. 

Pygela,  a  town  of  Ionia.  c 

Pygeus,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ion. 

Pygmjei,  a  nation  of  dwarfs  in  the  extremes! 
parts  of  India,  or  according  to  others,  in  iEthio- 
pia.  Some  authors  affirm,  that  they  were  no 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built 
their  nouses  with  egg  shells.  Aristotle  says 
tha .  they  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth  and 
that  they  came  out  in  the  harvest  time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  corn  as  if  tofeU  a  fo¬ 
rest.  They  wrent  on  goats  and  lambs  of  propoi 
tionable  stature  to  themselves,  to  make  war 
against  certain  birds,  whom  some  call  cranes, 
which  came  there  yearly  from  Scythia  to  plun 
der  them.  They  were  originally  governed  by  a 
princess,  who  was  changed  into  a  crane,  for 
boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno.  0<  id.  Met.  6, 
v.  90. — Homer.  II.  3- — Strab.  7. — Arlst.  Anim.  8, 
c.  12. — Juv.  13,  v.  186. — Plin.  4,  &c. — Mela,  3, 

c.  8. —  Suet,  in  Aug.  83. - Philostr.  icon.  2,  c. 

22,  mentions  that  Hercules  once  asleep  in  the 
desarts  of  Africa,  after  he  had  conquered  Antae¬ 
us,  and  that  he  was  suddenly  awakened  b}  an 
attack  which  had  been  made  upon  his  body  by 
an  army  of  these  Liliputians,  wdro  discharged 
their  arrows  with  uncommon  fury  upon  his  arum 
and  legs.  The  hero,  pleased  with  their 
rage,  wTapped  the  greatest  number  of  them  i*. 
the  skin  of  the  Nemaean  lion,  and  carried  them 
to  Eurystheus. 

Pygmalion,  a  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Belus, 
and  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dido,  who  founded 
Carthage.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  as* 
cended  the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  became 
odious  by  his  gruelty  and  avarice.  He  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  the  gratification  of  his  predomi¬ 
nant  passions,  and  he  did  not  even  spare  the 
life  of  Sichaeus,  Dido’s  husband,  because  he  was 
the  most  powerful  and  opulent  of  all  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians.  This  murder  he  committed  in  a  tem 
pie,  of  which  Sichaeus  was  the  priest ;  but  in 
stead  of  obtaining  the  riches  which  ne  desired 
Pygmalion  was  shunned  by  his  subjects,  and 
Dido,  to  avoid  further  acts  of  cruelty,  fled  away 
with  her  husband’s  treasure,  and  a  large  colony, 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  she  founded  a  cifv 
Pygmalion  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age 
and  in  the  47th  of  his  reign.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v 
347,  &cc. — Justin.  18,  c.  5. — Apollod.  3. — Ital.  1. 

- A  celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cy 

prus.  The  debauchery  of  the  females  of  Ama- 
thus,  of  which  he  was  a  witness,  created  in  him 
such  an  aversion  for  the  fair  sex,  that  he  resolved 
never  to  marry.  The  affection  which  he  had 
denied  to  the  other  sex,  he  liberally  bestowed 
upon  the  w’orks  of  his  own  hands.  He  became 
enamoured  of  a  beautiful  statue  of  marble  which 
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he  had  made,  and  at  his  earnest  request  and 
prayers,  according  to  the  mythologists,  the  god¬ 
dess  of  beauty  changed  this  favourite  statue 
into  a  woman,  whom  the  artist  married,  and 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Paphus,  who 
founded  the  city  of  that  name  in  Cyprus.  Ovid. 
Met.  10,  fab.  9. 

Pylades,  a  son  of  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis, 
by  one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon,  He  was 
educated,  together  with  his  cousin  Orestes,  with 
whom  he  formed  the  most  intimate  friendship, 
and  whom  he  assisted  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon,  by  assassinating  Clytemnestra  and 
iEgysthus.  He  also  accompanied  him  in  Tauri- 
ca  Chersonesus,  and  for  his  services,  Orestes  re¬ 
warded  him,  by  giving  him  his  sister  Electra  in 
marriage.  Pylades  had  by  her  two  sons,  Me- 
aon  and  Strophius.  The  friendship  of  Orestes 
and  Pylades  became  proverbial.  [Fid.  Orestes.] 
Eurip.  in  Iphig. — AEschyl.  in  Ag.  &c. — Paus.  1. 

- A  celebrated  Greek  musician  in  the  age  of 

Philopoemen.  Plat,  in  Phil. - A  mimic  in  the 

reign  of  Augustus,  banished,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
called. 

Pyl®,  a  town  of  Asia,  between  Cappadocia 
and  Cilicia.  Cic.  5,  ad  att.  The  word  Pylos, 
which  signifies  gates,  was  often  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  any  straits  or  passages  which  opened 
a  communication  between  one  country  and  ano¬ 
ther,  such  as  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  of  Per¬ 
sia,  Hyrcania,  &c. 

Pyl®mEnes,  a  Paphlagouian,  who  came  to 
the  Trojan  war,  and  was  killed  by  Menelaus. 
His  son,  called  Harpalion,  was  killed  by  Meri- 
ones.  Dictys.  Cret.  2,  c.  34. — Homer.  II.  g,  &c. 

- A  king  of  Mseonia,  who  sent  his  sons,  Mes- 

tes  and  Antiphus,  to  the  Trojan  war. 

Pylagore,  a  name  given  to  the  Amphicty- 
onic  council,  because  they  always  assembled  at 
Pylae,  near  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Pylaon,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  killed 
by  Hercules  with  his  brothers.  Apollod.  1, 
c.  9. 

PylartEs,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Patroclus. 
Homer.  II.  16. 

Pylarge,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.  Apollod. 

Pylas,  a  king  of  Megara.  He  had  the 
misfortune  accidentally  tc  kill  his  uncle  Bias, 
for  which  lie  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdom 
to  Pandion,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Athens.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. — Pam. 

1 ,  c.  39. 

PylEne,  a  town  of  iEtolia.  Homer.  II.  2. 

Pyleus,  a  Trojan  chief,  killed  by  Achil¬ 
les. - A  son  of  Clymenus,  king  of  Orclio- 

inenos. 

Pylleon,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 

Pylo,  a  daughter  of  Thespius. 

Pylotis,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  taken  from 
die  custom  which  they  had  of  putting  his  image 
over  the  gates  of  towns. 

Pylos,  a  town  of  Messenia,  situate  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  oppo¬ 
site  the  island  Sphacteria,  in  the  Ionian  sea. 
It  was  also  called  Corypbasion,  from  the  pro¬ 
montory  on  which  it  was  erected.  It  was 
built  by  Pylos,  at  the  head  of  a  colony  from 
Megara.  The  founder  was  dispossessed  of 
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it  by  ^Neleus,  and  fled  into  Elis,  where  lift 
dwelt  in  a  small  town,  which  he  also  called  Py¬ 
los. - A  town  of  Elis  at  the  mouth  of  the  rive. 

Alpheus,  between  the  Peneus  and  the  Selleis., 

- Another  town  of  Elis,  called  Tnphyliacha, 

from  Iripliylia,  a  province  of  Elis,  where  it  waa 
situate.  These  three  cities,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Pylos,  disputed  their  respective  right 
to  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Nestor,  son  of  Neleus.  The  Pylos, 
which  is  situate  near  the  Alpheus,  seems  to  win 
the  palm,  as  it  had  in  its  neighbourhood  a  small 
village  called  Geranus,  and  a  river  called  Ge- 
ron,  of  which  Homer  makes  mention.  Pindar, 
however,  calls  Nestor  king  of  Messenia,  and 
therefore  gives  the  preference  to  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  of  these  three  cities.  Apollod.  1,  c.  19. 1. 
3,  c.  15. — Paus.  1,  c.  39-  — Strab .  9. — Homer.  II. 
2,  od.  3. 

Pylus,  a  town.  [ Vid .  Pylos.] - A  son  of 

Mars  by  Demonice,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
He  was  present  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian 
boar.  Apollod.  1. 

Pyra,  a  part  of  mount  CEta,  on  which  the 
body  of  Hercules  was  burnt.  Liv.  36,  c.  30. 

Pyracmon,  one  of  Vulcan’s  workmen  in  the 
forges  of  mount  A2tna.  The  name  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  which  signify  fire  and  an 
anvil.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v,  425. 

Pyragmos,  a  man  killed  by  Caeneus.  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  v.  460 

Pyr®chmes,  a  king  of  Euboea. - A  king  of 

Paeonia  during  the  Trojan  war. 

Pyramus,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Tliisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  wan 
mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
forbad  to  marry,  regularly  received  each  other’s 
addresses,  through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which 
separated  their  houses.  After  the  most  solemn 
vows  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  their  friends,  and  to  meet  one  ano¬ 
ther  at  the  tomb  of  Ninos,  under  a  white  mul¬ 
berry  tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Thisbe 
came  first  to  the  appointed  place,  but  the  sud¬ 
den  arrived  of  a  lioness  frightened  her  away ; 
and  as  she  fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave,  she 
dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found  and 
covered  with  blood.  Pyramus  soon  arrived ;  he 
found  Thisbe’s  veil  all  bloody,  and  concluding 
that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himself  with  his 
sword.  Tliisbe,  when  her  fears  were  vanished, 
returned  from  the  cave,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
dying  Pyramus,  she  fell  upon  the  sword  which 
still  reeked  with  his  blood.  This  tragical  scene 
happened  under  a  mulberry  tree,  which,  as  the 
poets  mention,  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
lovers,  and  ever  after  bore  fruit  but  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  blood.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  55,  &c. — Hy- 

gin.  fab.  243. - A  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in 

mount  Taurus,  and  falling  into  the  Pamphylian 
sea.  Dionys.  Perieg. 

Pyrenea,  a  surname  of  Venus,  worshipped 
by  the  Gauls. 

Pyren/ea  Venus,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis. 

Pyr£n®i,  a  mountain,  or  a  long  ridge  of  high 


mountains,  which  separate  Gaul  from  Spain, 
and  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  sea.  They  receive  their  name  from  Py¬ 
rene,  the  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  or  from  the 
fire  (7 rvp)  which  once  raged  there  for  several 
days.  This  fire  was  originally  kindled  by  shep¬ 
herds,  and  so  intense  was  the  heat  which  it  oc¬ 
casioned,  that  all  the  silver  mines  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  melted  and  ran  down  in  large  rivu¬ 
lets.  This  account  is  deemed  fabulous  by 
Strabo  and  others.  Diod.  5. — Strab.  3. — Mela, 
2,  c.  6. — Ital.  3,  v.  415. — Liv.  21,  c.  60. — Plin. 
4,  c.  20. 

Pyren.cus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  during  a 
shower  of  rain,  gave  shelter  in  his  house  to  the 
nine  Muses,  and  attempted  to  offer  them  vio¬ 
lence.  The  goddesses,  upon  this,  took  to  their 
wings  and  flew  away.  Pyrenaeus,  who  attempted 
to  follow  them,  as  if  he  had  wings,  threw  him¬ 
self  down  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  was 
killed.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  274. 

PyrEne,  a  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  king  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Spain.  Hercules  offered  vio¬ 
lence  to  her  before  he  went  to  attack  Geryou, 
and  she  brought  into  the  world  a  serpent,  which 
so  terrified  her,  that  she  fled  into  the  woods, 
where  she  was  tom  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

- A  nymph,  mother  of  Cycnus  by  Mars. - 

A  fountain  near  Corinth. - A  small  village  in 

Celtic  Gaul,  near  which,  according  to  some,  the 
river  Is^er  took  its  rise. 

Pyres,  a  Lysian  captain  killed  by  Patrocles. 

Pyromantia,  a  divination  by  means  of  fire. 

Pyrassus,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  went  to  war  with  Troy. 

Pyrgi,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria.  Virg. 
jEn.  10,  v.  184. 

Pyrgion,  an  historian. 

Pyrgo,  the  nurse  of  Priam’s  children,  who 
followed  iEneas  in  his  flight  from  Troy.  Virg. 
JEn.  5,  v.  645. 

PyrgotEles,  a  celebrated  engraver  on  gems, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  engraving  the  con¬ 
queror,  as  Lysippus  was  the  only  sculptor  who 
was  permitted  to  make  statues  of  him.  Plin. 

37.  * 

Pyrgus,  a  fortified  place  of  Elis  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. 

Pyrippe,  a  daughter  of  Thespius. 

Pyro,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 

Pyrois,  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sun.  Ovid . 
Slet.  2,  v.  153. 

Pyronia,  a  surname  of  Diana. 

Pyrrha,  a  daughter  of  Epimetheus  and  Pan¬ 
dora,  who  married  Deucalion,  the  son  of  Prome¬ 
theus,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly.  In  her  age,  all 
mankind  were  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  and  she 
alone,  with  her  husband,  escaped  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  destruction,  by  saving  themselves  in  a 
boat  which  Deucalion  had  made  by  his  father’s 
advice.  When  the  waters  had  retired  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  Pyrrha,  with  her  husband, 
went  to  the  oracle  of  Themis,  where  they  were 
directed,  to  repair  the  loss  of  mankind,  to  throw 
stones  behiud  their  backs.  They  obeyed,  and 
the  stones  which  Pyrrha  threw  were  changed 
into  women,  and  those  of  Deucalion  into  men. 
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[Fid.  Deucalion.]  Pyrrha  became  mother  of 
Amphictyon,  Hellen,  and  Protogenea,  by  Deu¬ 
calion.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  350,  &c. — Hygin.  fab. 

153. — Apollon.  Rhod.  8,  v.  1085. - A  daughter 

of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes.  Paus.  9,  c.  10. - 

The  name  which  Achilles  bore  when  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  woman’s  clothes  at  the 

court  of  Lycomedes.  Hygin.  fab.  96. - -A 

town  of  Euboea.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. - A  promon¬ 
tory  of  Phthiotis,  on  the  bay  of  Malia. - A 

town  of  Lesbos. - A  beautiful  courtezan  at 

Rome,  of  whom  Horace  was  long  au  admirer. 
Horat.  1,  od.  5. 

Pyrrhias,  a  boatman  of  Ithaca,  remarkable 
for  his  humanity.  He  delivered  from  slavery 
an  old  man  who  had  been  taken  by  pirates,  and 
robbed  of  some  pots  full  of  pitch.  The  old  rcxn 
was  so  grateful  for  this  kindness,  that  he  gave 
the  pots  to  his  deliverer,  after  he  had  told  him 
that  they  contained  gold  under  the  pitch.  Pyr¬ 
rhias  upon  this,  offered  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull  to 
the  old  man,  and  retained  him  in  his  house 
with  every  act  of  kindness  and  attention,  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  Pint,  in  qiuest.  G. - A  ge¬ 

neral  of  the  /Etolians,  defeated  by  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon. 

Pyrriieus,  a  place  in  the  town  of  Ambiana. 
T.  L.  38,  c.  5. 

Pyrrhicus,  a  free  town  of  Laconia.  Pans. 
3,  c.  21. 

Pyrrhidje,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Neoptolemus  in  Epirus. 

Pyprhi  Castra,  a  place  of  Lucania,  or 
Campa  Pyrrhus. 

Pyrrho,  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  disciple  to 
Anaxarclius,  and  originally  a  painter.  His  fa¬ 
ther’s  name  was  Plistarchus,  or  Pistocrates.  He 
was  in  continual  suspense  of  judgment ;  he 
doubted  of  every  thing,  never  made  any  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  when  he  had  carefully  examined  a 
subject,  and  investigated  all  its  parts,  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  still  doubting  of  its  evidence.  This 
manner  of  doubting  in  the  philosopher  has  been 
called  Pyrrhonism,  and  his  disciples  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  appellation  of  sceptics,  inquisitors, 
examiners,  &c.  He  pretended  to  have  acquired 
an  uncommon  dominion  over  opinion  and  pas¬ 
sions.  The  former  of  these  virtues  he  called 
ataraxia,  and  the  latter  matriopathia  ;  and  so  far 
did  he  carry  his  want  of  common  feeling  and 
sympathy,  that  he  passed  with  unconcern  near  a 
ditch  in  which  his  master  Anaxarchus  had  fallen, 
and  where  he  nearly  perished.  He  was  once  in 
a  storm,  and  when  all  hopes  were  vanished,  and 
destruction  certain,  the  philosopher  remained 
unconcerned;  and  while  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  lost  in  lamentations,  he  plainly  told  them 
to  look  at  a  pig  which  was  then  feeding  himself 
on  board  the  vessel,  exclaiming,  This  is  a  true 
model  for  the  wise  man.  As  he  shewed  so  much 
indifference  in  every  thing,  and  declared  that 
life  and  death  were  the  same  thing,  some  of  his 
disciples  asked  him,  why  he  did  not  hurry  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  world,  because,  says  he,  there  is  no 
differ  encebetween  life  arid  death.  When  he  walked 
in  the  streets  he  never  looked  behind,  or  moved 
from  the  road  for  a  chariot,  even  in  its  most  ra¬ 
pid  course;  and  indeed,  as  some  authors  re- 
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mark,  this  indifference  for  his  safety,  often  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  the  greatest  and  most  imminent, 
dangers,  from  which  he  was  saved  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  his  friends  who  followed  him.  He 
flourished  B.  C.  304,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  90.  He  left  no  writings  behind  him. 
His  countrymen  were  so  partial  to  him,  that  they 
raised  statues  to  his  memory,  and  exempted  all 
the  philosophers  of  Elis  from  taxes.  Diog.  9. — 
Cic.  de  Orat.  3. — Paus.  6,  c.  24.  ' 

Pyrrhus,  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia, 
the  daughter  of  king  Lycomedes,  who  received 
his  name  from  the  yellowness  of  his  hair.  He  was 
also  called  Neoptolemus,  or  new  warrior,  be¬ 
cause  he  came  to  the  Trojan  war  in  the  last 
years  of  the  celebrated  siege  of  the  capital  of 

Troas.  [Vid.  Neoptolemus.] - A  king  of 

Epirus,  descended  from  Achilles,  by  the  side  of 
his  mother,  and  from  Hercules  by  that  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  son  of  ./Eacides  and  Phthia.  He  was 
saved  when  an  infant  by  the  fidelity  of  his  ser¬ 
vants,  from  the  pursuits  of  the  enemies  of  his 
father,  who  had  been  banished  from  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  court  of  Glau- 
tias,  king  of  lllyricum,  who  educated  him  with 
great  tenderness.  Cassander,  ting  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  wished  to  dispatch  him,  as  he  had  so  much 
to  dread  from  him  ;  but  Glautias,  not  only  re¬ 
fused  to  deliver  him  up  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  but  he  even  went  with  an  army,  and 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Epirus,  though  only 
twelve  yeais  of  age.  About  five  years  after,  the 
absence  of  Pyrrhus  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Glautias,  raised  new  commo¬ 
tions.  The  monarch  was  expelled  from  his 
throne  by  Neoptolemus,  who  had  usurped  it  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  vEacides,  and  being  still  without 
resources,  he  applied  to  his  brother-in-law  De¬ 
metrius  for  assistance.  He  accompanied  Deme¬ 
trius  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  fought  there 
with  all  the  prudence  and  intrepidity  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  general.  He  afterwards  passed  into 
Egypt,  where,  by  his  marriage  with  Antigone, 
the  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  obtainea  t»  suf- 
cient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  throne. 
He  was  successful  in  the  undertaking ;  but  to  re¬ 
move  all  causes  of  quarrel,  he  took  the  usurper  to 
share  with  him  the  royalty,  and  some  time  after 
he  put  him  to  death  under  pretence  that  he  had 
attempted  to  poison  him.  In  the  subsequent 
years  of  his  reign,  Pyrrhus  engaged  in  the  quar¬ 
rels  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy ;  he  marched  against  Demetrius,  and 
gave  Macedonian  soldiers  fresh  proofs  of  his  va¬ 
lour  and  activity.  By  dissimulation  he  ingrati¬ 
ated  himself  in  the  minds  of  his  enemy’s  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  when  Demetrius  laboured  under  a 
momentary  illness,  Pyrrhus  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  which,  if  not  then 
successful,  soon  after  rendered  him  master  of 
the  kingdom.  This  he  shared  with  Lysima- 
clius  for  seven  months,  till  the  jealousy  of  the 
Macedonians,  aud  the  ambition  of  his  colleague, 
obliged  him  to  retire.  Pyrrhus  was  meditating 
new  conquests,  when  the  Tarentines  invited 
him  to  Italy,  to  assist  them  against  the  en¬ 
croaching  power  of  Rome.  He  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  his  passage  across  the  Adria- 
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tic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he  reached  the  shores 
of  Italy,  after  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
troops  in  a  storm.  At  his  entrance  into  Taren- 
tum,  B.  C.  280,  he  began  to  reform  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  introducing  the  strict¬ 
est  discipline  among  their  troops,  to  accustom 
them  to  bear  fatigue  and  to  despise  dangers.  In 
the  first  battle  which  he  fought  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  he  obtained  the  victory,  but  for  this  he  was 
more  particularly  indebted  to  his  elephants, 
whose  bulk  and  uncommon  appearance,  asto¬ 
nished  the  Romans,  and  terrified  their  cavalry. 
The  number  of  the  slain  was  equal  on  both 
sides,  and  the  conqueror  said,  that  such  another 
victory  would  totally  ruin  him.  He  also  sent 
Cine  as  his  chief  minister,  to  Rome,  and  though 
victorious,  he  sued  for  peace.  These  offersof  peace 
were  refused,  and  when  Pyrrhus  questioned  Ci- 
neas  about  the  manners  and  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  the  sagacious  minister  replied,  that 
their  senate  was  a  venerable  assembly  of  kings, 
and  that  to  fight  against  them  was  to  attack  an¬ 
other  Hydra.  Another  battle  was  soon  after 
fought  near  Asculum,  but  the  slaughter  was  so 
great,  and  the  valour  so  conspicuous  on  both 
sides,  that  the  Romans  and  their  enemies  reci¬ 
procally  claimed  the  victory  as  their  own.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  still  contimued  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Ta¬ 
rentines,  wrhen  he  was  invited  into  Sicily  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  laboured  under  the  yoke  of 
Carthage,  and  the  cruelty  of  their  owm  petty 
tyrants.  His  fondness  of  novelty  soon  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  quit  Italy ;  he  left  a  garrison  at 
Tarentum,  and  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where  he 
obtained  two  victories  over  the  Carthaginians, 
and  took  many  of  their  towns.  He  was  for  a 
while  successful,  and  formed  the  project  of  in¬ 
vading  Africa,  but  soon  his  popularity  vanished, 
his  troops  became  insolent,  and  he  behaved 
with  haughtiness,  and  shewed  himself  oppres¬ 
sive,  so  that  his  return  to  Italy  wras  deemed 
a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum,  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acri¬ 
mony,  but  wThen  his  army  of  80,000  men  had 
been  defeated  by  20,000  of  the  enemy,  under 
Curius,  he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  B.  C. 
274,  ashamed  of  the  enterprize,  and  mortified 
by  the  victories  which  had  been  obtained,  over 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Achilles.  In  Epirus 
he  began  to  repair  his  military  character,  by  at¬ 
tacking  Antigonus,  who  was  then  on  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  throne.  He  gained  some  advantages 
over  his  enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  He  afterwards  marched 
against  Sparta,  at  the  request  of  Cleonymus, 
but  when  all  his  vigorous  operations  were  in» 
sufficient  to  take  the  capital  of  Laconia,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Argos,  where  the  treachery  of  Aristeus 
invited  him.  The  Argives  desired  him  to  re¬ 
tire,  and  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their 
republic,  which  were  confounded  by  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  two  of  their  nobles.  He  complied  with 
their  wishes,  but  in  the  night  he  marched  his 
forces  into  the  towm,  and  might  have  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  place  had  not  he  retarded  his 
progress  by  entering  it  with  his  elephants.  The 
combat  that  ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 


and  the  monarch,  to  fight  with  mora  boldness, 
and  to  encounter  dangers  with  more  facility, 
exchanged  his  dress.  He  was  attacked  by  one 
of  the  enemy,  but  as  he  was  going  to  run  him 
through  in  his  own  defence,  the  mother  of  the 
Argive,  wrho  saw  her  son’s  danger  from  the  top 
of  a  house,  threw  down  a  tile,  and  brought  Pyr¬ 
rhus  to  the  ground.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and 
carried  to  Antigonus,  who  gave  his  remains  a 
maguificent  funeral,  and  presented  his  ashes  to 
his  son  Helenus,  272  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Pyrrhus  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  his  talents  as  a  general ;  and  not  only  his 
friends,  but  also  his  ynemies,  have  been  warm 
in  extolling  him ;  and  Annibal  declared,  that 
for  experience  and  sagacity,  the  king  of  Epirus 
was  the  first  of  commanders.  He  had  chosen 
Alexander  the  Great  for  a  model,  and  in  every 
thing  he  wished  not  only  to  imitate,  but  to  sur¬ 
pass  him.  In  the  art  of  war  none  were  supe¬ 
rior  to  him ;  he  made  it  not  only  his  study  as  a 
general,  but  even  he  wrote  many  books  on  en¬ 
campments,  and  the  different  ways  of  training 
up  an  army,  and  whatever  he  did,  was  by  prin¬ 
ciple  and  rule.  His  uncommon  understanding, 
and  his  penetration,  are  also  admired ;  but  the 
general  is  severely  censured,  who  has  no  sooner 
conquered  a  country,  than  he  looks  for  other 
victories  without  regarding  or  securing  what  he 
has  already  obtained,  by  measures  and  regula¬ 
tions  honourable  to  himself,  and  advantageous 
to  his  subjects.  The  Romans  passed  great  en¬ 
comiums  upon  him,  and  Pyrrhus  was  no  less 
struck  with  their  magnanimity  and  valour ;  so 
much  indeed,  that  lie  exclaimed,  that  if  he  had 
soldiers  like  the  Romans,  or  if  the  Romans  had 
him  for  a  general,  he  would  leave  no  corner  of 
the  earth  unseen,  and  no  nation  unconquered. 
Pyrrhus  married  many  wives,  and  all  for  poli¬ 
tical  reasons ;  besides  Antigone  he  had  Lanassa 
the  daughter  of  Agathocles,  as  also  a  daughter 
of  Autoleon  king  of  Paeonia.  His  children,  as 
his  biographer  observes,  derived  a  warlike  spirit 
from  their  father,  and  when  he  was  asked  by 
one,  to  which  of  them  he  should  leave  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Epirus,  he  replied,  to  him  who  has  the 
sharpest  sword.  JElian.  Hist.  an.  10. — Plut. 
in  vita. — Justin.  17,  &c. — Liv.  13  <Sf  14. — Horat. 

3,  od.  6. - A  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Ptolemy, 

murdered  by  the  people  of  Ambracia.  His 
daughter,  called  Laudamia,  or  Deidamia,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  Pans. - A  son  of  Daedalus. 

Pyste,  the  wife  of  Seleucus,  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Gauls,  &c.  Polycen.  2. 

Pythagoras,  a  celebrated  philosopher  born 
at  Samos.  His  father  Mnesarchus  was  a  person 
of  distinction,  and,  therefore,  the  son  received 
that  education  which  was  most  calculated  to 
enlighten  his  mind  and  invigorate  bis  body. 
Like  his  contemporaries,  he  was  early  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  poetry  and  music ;  eloquence  and 
astronomy  became  his  private  studies,  and,  in 
gymnastic  exercises,  he  often  bore  the  palm  for 
strength  and  dexterity.  He  first  made  himself 
known  in  Greece,  at  the  Olympic  games,  where 
he  obtained,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age, 
the  prize  for  wrestling ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
admired  for  the  elegance  and  dignity  of  his 
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person,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  understanding, 
he  retired  into  the  east.  In  Egypt  and  Chal- 
daea  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  priests, 
and  learned  from  them  the  artful  policy  and  the 
symbolic  writings,  by  which  they  governed  the 
princes  as  well  as  the  people,  and,  after  he  had 
spent  many  years  in  gathering  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  could  be  collected  from  antique  tra¬ 
dition  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Pythagoras  revi¬ 
sited  his  native  island.  The  tyranny  of  Poly¬ 
crates  at  Somos  disgusted  the  philosopher,  who 
was  a  great  advocate  for  national  independence, 
and,  though  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  tyrant, 
he  retired  from  the  island,  and  a  second  time  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  Olympic  games.  His  fame  was 
too  well  known  to  escape  notice ;  he  was  sa¬ 
luted  in  the  public  assembly  by  the  name  of 
Sophist ,  or  wise  man  ;  but  he  refused  the  appel¬ 
lation,  and  was  satisfied  with  that  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  or  the  friend  of  wisdom.  “  At  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,”  said  he,  in  explanation  of  this  new 
appellation  he  wished  to  assume,  “  some  are 
attracted  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  crowns 
and  honours,  others  come  to  expose  their  dif¬ 
ferent  commodities  to  sale,  while  curiosity  draws 
a  third  class,  and  the  desire  of  contemplating 
whatever  deserves  notice  in  that  celebrated  as¬ 
sembly  ;  thus,  on  the  more  extensive  theatre 
of  the  world,  while  many  struggle  for  the  glory 
of  a  name,  and  many  pant  for  the  advantages 
of  fortune,  a  few,  and  indeed  but  a  few,  who 
are  neither  desirous  of  money,  nor  ambitious  of 
fame,  are  sufficiently  gratified  to  be  spectators 
of  the  wonders,  the  hurry,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  scene.”  From  Olympia  the  philosopher 
visited  the  republics  of  Ehs  and  Sparta,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Magna  Graecia,  where  he  fixed  his 
habitation  in  the  town  of  Crotona,  about  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Here  he  founded  a 
sect  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Italian , 
and  he  soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  pupils,  which  the  recommendation 
of  his  mental,  as  well  as  his  personal  accom¬ 
plishments,  had  procured.  His  skill  in  music 
and  medicine,  and  his  knowledge  of  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  of  natural  philosophy,  gamed  him 
friends  and  admirers,  and,  amidst  the  volup¬ 
tuousness  that  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Crotona,  the  Samian  sage  found  his  instruc¬ 
tions  respected,  and  his  approbation  courted  : 
the  most  debauched  and  effeminate  were  pleased 
with  the  eloquence  and  the  graceful  delivery  of 
the  philosopher,  who  boldly  upbraided  them 
for  their  vices,  and  called  them  to  more  virtuous 
and  manly  pursuits.  These  animated  harangues 
were  attended  with  rapid  success,  and  a  refor¬ 
mation  soon  took  place  in  the  morals  and  the 
life  of  the  people  of  Crotona.  The  females 
were  exhorted  to  become  modest,  and  they  left 
off’  their  gaudy  ornaments ;  the  youths  were 
called  away  from  the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  and 
instantly  they  forgot  their  intemperance,  and 
paid  to  their  parents  that  submissive  attention 
and  deference  which  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras 
required.  As  to  the  old,  they  were  directed  no 
longer  to  spend  their  time  in  amassing  money, 
but  to  improve  their  understanding,  Mid  to  seek 


that  peace  and  those  comforts  of  mind  which 
frugality,  benevolence,  and  philanthropy ,  alone 
can  produce.  The  sober  aud  religious  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  philosopher  strongly  recommended 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  these  precepts. 
Pythagoras  was  admired  for  his  venerable  as¬ 
pect  ;  his  voice  was  harmonious,  his  eloquence 
persuasive,  and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired 
by  his  distant  travels,  and  by  being  crowned  at 
the  Olympic  games,  was  great  aud  important. 
He  regularly  frequented  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
and  paid  his  devotion  to  the  divinity  at  an  early 
hour;  he  lived  upon  the  purest  and  most  inno¬ 
cent  food,  he  clothed  himself  like  the  priests  of 
the  Egyptian  gods,  and  by  his  continual  purifi¬ 
cation,  and  regular  offerings,  he  seemed  to  be 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in  sanctity. 
These  artful  measures  united  to  render  him  an 
object  not  only  of  reverence,  but  of  imitation. 
To  set  himself  at  a  greater  distance  from  his 
fupils,  a  number  of  years  was  required  to  try 
{heir  various  dispositions ;  the  most  talkative 
were  not  permitted  to  speak  in  the  presence  of 
their  master  before  they  had  been  lus  auditors 
for  five  years,  and  those  who  possessed  a  na¬ 
tural  taciturnity  were  allowed  to  speak  after  a 
probation  of  two  years.  When  they  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  the  secret  instructions  of  the 
philosopher,  they  were  taught  the  use  of  cy¬ 
phers  aud  hieroglyphic  writings,  and  Pytha¬ 
goras  might  boast  that  his  pupils  could  corre¬ 
spond  together,  though  in  the  most  distant  re¬ 
gions,  in  unknown  characters,  and  by  signs  and 
words  they  had  received,  they  could  discover, 
though  strangers  and  barbarians,  those  that  had 
been  educated  in  the  Pythagorean  school.  So 
great  was  his  authority  among  his  pupils,  that, 
to  dispute  his  word  was  deemed  a  crime,  and  the 
most  stubborn  were  drawn  to  coincide  with 
their  opinions  when  they  helped  their  arguments 
by  the  words  of,  the  master  said  so,  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  became  proverbial  in  jurare  in  verba 
magistri .  The  great  influence  which  the  philo¬ 
sopher  possessed  in  his  school  was  transferred 
to  the  world ;  the  pupils  divide  the  applause 
and  the  approbation  of  the  people  with  their 
venerated  master,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
rulers  andthe  legislators  of  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  boasted  in  being 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras.  The  Samian  philo¬ 
sopher  was  the  first  who  supported  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  the  soul  into 
different  bodies,  and  those  notions  he  seemed  to 
have  imbibed  among  the  priests  of  Egypt,  or  in 
the  solitary  retreats  of  the  Braclimans.  More 
strenuously  to  support  this  chimerical  system, 
he  declared  he  recollected  the  different  bodies 
his  soul  had  animated  before  that  of  the  son  of 
Mnesarchus.  He  remembered  to  have  been 
^Ethalides,  the  son  of  Mercury,  to  have  assisted 
the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Euphorbus,  [Vid.  EupJwrbus,']  to  have 
been  Hermotimus,  afterwards  a  fisherman,  and 
last  of  all  Pythagoras.  He  forbad  his  disciples 
to  eat  flesh,  as  also  beans,  because  he  supposed 
them  to  have  been  produced  from  the  same  pu- 
trified  matter  from  which,  at  the  creation  of  the 
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world,  man  was  formed.  In  his  theological 
system  Pythagoras  supported  that  the  universe 
was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap  of  passive 
matter,  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful  being,  who 
himself  was  ihe  mover  and  soul  of  the  world, 
and  of  whore  substance  the  souls  of  mankind 
were  a  portion.  He  considered  numbers  as  the 
principles  of  every  thing,  and  perceived  in  the 
universe,  regularity,  correspondence,  beauty, 
proportion,  and  harmony,  as  intentionally  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  creator.  In  his  doctrines  of  mora¬ 
lity,  he  perceived  in  the  human  mind,  propen¬ 
sities  common  to  us  with  the  brute  creation ; 
but,  besides  these,  and  the  passions  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  he  discovered  the  nobler  seeds  of 
virtue,  and  supported  that  the  most  ample  and 
perfect  gratification  was  to  be  found  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  moral  and  intellectual  pleasures. 
The  thoughts  of  the  past  he  considered  as  al¬ 
ways  present  to  us,  and  he  believed  that  no  en¬ 
joyment  could  be  had  where  the  mind  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  fears  about 
futurity.  This  opinion  induced  the  philosopher 
to  recommend  to  his  followers  a  particular 
mode  of  education.  The  tender  years  of  the 
Pythagoreans  were  employed  in  continual  la¬ 
bour,  in  study,  in  exercise,  and  repose ;  and  the 
philosopher  maintained  this  well-known  and 
important  maxim,  that  many  things,  especially 
love,  are  best  learnt  late.  In  a  more  advauced 
age,  the  adult  was  desired  to  behave  with  cau¬ 
tion,  spirit,  and  patriotism,  and  to  remember, 
that  the  community  and  civil  society  demanded 
his  exertions,  and  that  the  good  of  the  public, 
and  not  his  own  private  enjoyments,  were  the 
ends  of  his  creation.  From  lessons  like  these, 
the  Pythagoreans  were  strictly  enjoined  to  call 
to  mind,  and  carefully  to  review,  the  actions, 
not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  preceding 
days.  In  their  acts  of  devotion,  they  early  re¬ 
paired  to  the  most  solitary  places  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  after  they  had  examined  their  private 
and  public  conduct,  and  conversed  with  them¬ 
selves,  they  joined  in  the  company  of  their 
friends,  and  early  refreshed  their  body  with 
light  and  frugal  aliments.  Their  conversation 
was  of  the  most  innocent  nature ;  political  or 
philosophic  subjects  were  discussed  with  pro¬ 
priety,  but  without  warmth,  and,  after  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  following  day  was  regulated,  the 
evening  was  spent  with  the  same  religious  cere¬ 
mony  as  the  morning,  in  a  strict  and  partial 
self-examination.  From  such  regularity  no¬ 
thing  but  the  most  salutary  consequences  could 
arise,  and  it  will  not  appear  wonderful,  that  the 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  were  so  much  respected 
and  admired  as  legislators,  and  imitated  for 
their  constancy,  friendship,  and  humanity.  The 
authors  that  lived  in,  and  after,  the  age  o, 
Alexander,  have  rather  tarnished  than  bright¬ 
ened  the  glory  of  the  founder  of  the  Pythago¬ 
rean  school,  and  they  have  obscured  his  fame 
by  attributing  to  him  actions  which  were  disso¬ 
nant  with  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  mo¬ 
ralist.  To  give  more  weight  to  his  exhortations, 
as  some  writers  mention,  Pythagoras  retired 
into  a  subterraneous  cave,  where  bis  mothei 


sent  him  intelligence  of  every  thing  which  hap* 
pened  during  hid  absence.  After  a  certain 
number  of  months  he  again  re-appeared  on  the 
earth  with  a  grim  and  ghastly  countenance,  and 
declared,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
he  was  returned  from  hell.  From  similar  ex¬ 
aggerations,  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Olympic  games  with  a  golden 
thigh,  and  that  he  could  write  in  letters  of 
blood  whatever  he  pleased  on  a  looking-glass, 
and  that  by  setting  it  opposite  to  the  moon, 
When  full,  all  the  characters  which  were  on  the 
glass,  became  legible  on  the  moon’s  disc.  They 
also  support,  that  by  some  magical  words,  he 
tamed  a  bear,  stopped  the  flight  of  an  eagle, 
and  appeared  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
instant  in  the  cities  of  Crotona  and  Metapontum, 
&c.  The  time  and  the  place  of  the  death  of 
this  great  philosopher  are  uuknown ;  yet  many 
suppose  that  he  died  at  Metapontum  about  497 
years  before  Christ;  and  so  great  was  the  ve¬ 
neration  of  the  people  of  Magna  Graecia  for 
him,  that  he  received  the  same  honours  as 
were  paid  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  his  house 
became  a  sacred  temple.  Pythagoras  had  a 
daughter  called  Damo.  There  is  now  extant  a 
poetical  composition  ascribed  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  called  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras, 
which  contain  the  greatest  part  of  his  doctrines, 
and  moral  precepts ;  but  many  support,  that  it 
is  a  suppositious  composition,  and  that  the  true 
name  of  the  writer  was  Lysis.  Pythagoras 
distinguished  himself  also  by  his  discoveries  in 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,  and  it 
is  to  him  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of 
the  first  book  of  Euclid’s  elements,  about  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse.  It  is  said,  that  he 
was  so  elated  after  making  the  discovery,  that 
he  made  an  offering  of  a  lietacomb  to  the 
gods :  but  the  sacrifice  was  undoubtedly  of 
small  oxen,  made  with  wax,  as  the  philosopher 
was  ever  an  enemy  to  shedding  the  blood  of  all 
animals.  His  system  of  the  universe,  in  which 
he  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  all  the 
planets  moving  in  elliptical  orbits  round  it,  was 
deemed  chimerical  and  improbable,  till  the  deep 
inquiries  and  the  philosophy  of  the  sixteenth 
century  proved  it,  by  the  most  accurate  calcula¬ 
tions,  to  be  true  and  in conte stible.  Diogenes, 
Porphyry,  Iamblicus,  and  others,  have  written 
an  account  of  his  life,  but  with  more  erudition, 
perhaps,  than  veracity.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c. 
5. — Tusc.  4,  c.  1. —  Diog.  &c.  8. — Hygin.  fab. 
112. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  60,  &c. — Pluto. — Plin. 

— Gell.  9.  —  lamblic.  —  Porphyr.  —  Plut. - A 

soothsayer  at  Babylon,  who  foretold  the  death 
of  Alexander,  and  of  Hephaestion,  by  consulting 

the  entrails  of  victims. - A  tyrant  of  Ephesus. 

• - One  of  Nero’s  wicked  favourites. 

Pytheus,  an  archon  at  Athens - A  native 

of  Massilia,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  geography. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  travels, 
and,  with  a  mind  that  wished  to  seek  informa¬ 
tion  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  he  advanced 
far  into  the  northern  seas,  and  discovered  the 
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island  of  Thule,  and  entered  that  then  un- 
known  sea,  which  is  now  called  the  Baltic 
His  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  geography 
were  ingenious,  and,  indeed,  modern  navi¬ 
gators  have  found  it  expedient  to  justify  and 
accede  to  his  conclusions.  He  was  the  first 
who  established  a  distinction  of  climate  by  the 
length  of  days  and  nights.  He  wrote  different 
treatises  in  Greek,  which  have  been  lost, 
though  some  of  them  were  extant  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Pytheas  lived, 
according  to  some,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle. 

Strab.  2,  &c.-~  Plin.  37. - An  Athenian 

rhetorician,  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  intrigues  and  op¬ 
position  to  the  measures  of  Demosthenes,  of 
whom  he  observed,  that  his  orations  smelt  of 
the  lamp.  Pytheas  joined  Antipater  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Plut.  in  Dem. 

Pythes,  a  native  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  who 
obtained  a  crown  at  the  Olympian  games. 
Pans.  6. 

Pytheus,  a  Lydian,  famous  for  his  riches, 
in  the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindly  entertained 
the  monarch  and  all  his  army,  when  he  was 
marching  on  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
and  offered  him  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
whole  war.  Xerxes  thanked  him  with  much 
gratitude,  and  promised  to  give,  him  whatever 
he  should  require.  Pytheus  asked  him  to  dis¬ 
miss  his  son  from  the  expedition ;  upon  which 
the  monarch  ordered  the  young  man  to  be  cut 
into  two,  and  one  half  of  the  body  to  be  placed 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  way,  and  the  other  on 
the  left,  that  his  army  might  march  between 
them.  Herodot. 

Pythia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
She  delivered  the  answers  of  the  god  to  such  as 
came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  suddenly  inspired  by  the  sulphureous 
vapours  which  issued  from  the  hole  of  a  sub¬ 
terraneous  cavity  within  the  temple,  over 
which  she  sat  bare  on  a  three-legged  stool, 
called  a  tripod.  In  the  stool  was  a  small 
aperture,  through  which  the  vapour  was  ex¬ 
haled  by  the  priestess,  and,  at  this  divine  in¬ 
spiration,  her  eyes  suddenly  sparkled,  her 
hair  stood  on  end,  and  a  shivering  ran  over  all 
her  body.  In  this  convulsive  state  she  spoke 
the  oracles  of  the  god,  often  with  loud  howlings 
and  cries,  and  her  articulations  were  taken 
down  by  the  priest,  and  set  in  order.  Some¬ 
times  the  spirit  of  inspiration  was  more  gentle, 
and  not  always  violent ;  yet  Plutarch  mentions 
one  of  the  priestesses  who  was  thrown  into 
such  an  excessive  fury,  that  not  only  those  that 
consulted  the  oracle,  but  also  the  priests  that 
conducted  her  to  the  sacred  tripod,  and  attended 
her  during  the  inspiration,  were  terrified,  and 
forsook  the  temple  ;  and  so  violent  was  the  fit, 
that  she  continued  for  some  days  in  the  most 
agonizing  situation,  and  at  last  died.  The 
Pythia,  before  she  placed  herself  on  the  tripod, 
used  to  wash  her  whole  body,  and  particularly 
her  hair,  in  the  waters  of  the  fountain  Castalis, 
atthe  foot  of  mount  Parnassus.  She  also  shook 
a  laurel  tree  that  grew  near  the  place,  and 
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sometimes  eat  the  leaves  with  which  she 
crowned  herself.  The  priestess  was  originally 
a  virgin,  but  the  institution  was  changed  when 
Echechrates  a  Thessalian,  had  oftered  violence 
to  one  of  them,  and  none  but  women  who  were 
above  the  age  of  fifty  were  permitted  to  enter 
upon  that  sacred  office.  They  always  appeared 
dressed  in  the  garments  of  virgins,  to  intimate 
.heir  purity  and  modesty,  and  they  were 
solemnly  bound  to  observe  the  strictest  laws  of 
temperance  and  chastity,  that  neither  fantastical 
dresses  nor  lascivious  behaviour  might  bring  the 
office,  the  religion,  or  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
into  contempt.  There  was  originally  but  one 
Pytlria,  besides  subordinate  priests,  and  after¬ 
wards  two  were  chosen,  and  sometimes  more. 
The  most  celebrated  of  all  these  is  Piiemonoe, 
who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  oracles  at  Delphi.  The  oracles  were 
always  delivered  in  hexameter  verses,  a  custom 
which  was  some  time  after  discontinued.  The 
Pythia  was  consulted  only  one  month  in  the 
year,  about  the  spring.  It  was  always  re¬ 
year,  that  those  who  consulted  the  oracle 
should  make  large  presents  to  Apollo,  and  from 
thence  arose  the  opulence,  splendour,  and  the 
magnificence  of  that  celebrated  temple  of  Del¬ 
phi.  Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  the  di¬ 
vinity,  and  if  the  omens  proved  unfavourable 
the  priestess  refused  to  give  an  answer.  There 
were  generally  five  priests  who  assisted  at  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifices,  and  there  was  also 
another  who  attended  the  Pythia,  and  assisted 
her  in  receiving  the  oracle.  [  Vid .  Delphi,  Ora- 
culum.j  Paus.  10,  c.  5. — Diud.  16. — Strab.  6 
&  9 — Justin.  24,  c.  5. — Plut.  de  orae.  def. — 

Eurip.  in  Ion. — Chrysost. - Games  celebrated 

in  honour  of  Apollo,  near  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
They  were  first  instituted,  according  to  the 
more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo  himself,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  which  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which 
they  received  their  name  ;  though  others  main¬ 
tain  that  they  were  first  established  by  Aga¬ 
memnon,  or  Diomedes,  or  by  Amphictyon,  or 
lastly  by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
B.  C.  1263.  They  were  originally  celebrated 
once  in  nine  years,  but  afterwards  every  fifth 
year,  on  the  second  year  of  every  olympiad, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  Parnassian 
nymphs  who  congratulated  Apollo  after  his 
victory.  The  gods  themselves  were  originally 
among  the  number  of  the  combatants,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authors  the  first  prizes  were 
won  by  Pollux,  in  boxing;  Castor,  in  horse¬ 
races  ;  Hercules,  in  the  pancratium ;  Zetes,  in 
fighting  with  the  armour ;  Calsis,  in  running ; 
Telamon,  in  wrestling ;  and  Peleus,  in  throwing 
the  quoit.  These  illustrious  conquerors  were 
rewarded  by  Apollo  himself  who  was  present 
with  crowns  and  laurel.  Some  however  observe, 
that  at  first  it  was  nothing  but  a  musical  con¬ 
tention,  in  which  he  who  sang  best  the  praises 
of  Apollo,  obtained  tlie  prize,  which  was  pre¬ 
sents  of  gold  or  silver,  which  were  afterwards 
exchanged  for  a  garland  of  the  palm  tree,  or  of 
beech  leaves.  It  is  said,  that  Hesiod  was  re¬ 
lated  admission  to  tliese  games,  because  he  was 
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not  able  to  play  upon  the  ,  harp,  which  wa* 
required  of  all  such  as  entered  the  lists.  The 
songs  which  were  sung  were  called  7ri/$ifcot 
vofiot,  the  Pythian  modes,  divided  into  five  parts, 
which  contained  a  representation  of  the  fight 
and  victory  of  Apollo  over  Python  ;  avaKpovmg 
the  preparation  for  the  fght ;  tpirtipa,  the  first  at¬ 
tempt,  KaraiciXtvffpog,  taking  breath  and  collecting 
courage  ;  iap(3oi  kci i  daicrvXoi,  the  insulting  sar¬ 
casms  of  the  god  oi  er  his  vanquished  enemy , 
crvpiddtg,  an  imitation  of  the  hisses  of  the  serpent, 
just  as  he  expired  under  the  blows  of  Apollo. 
A  dance  was  also  introduced  ;  and  in  the  48th 
Olympiad,  the  Amphictyons,  who  presided  over 
the  games,  increased  the  number  of  musical  in¬ 
struments  by  the  addition  of  a  flute,  but  as  it 
was  more  peculiarly  used  in  funeral  songs  and 
lamentations,  it  was  soon  rejected,  as  unfit  for 
merriment,  and  the  festivals  which  represented 
thetriumph  of  Apollo  over  the  conqueredserpent. 
The  Romans,  according  to  some,  introduced 
them  into  their  city,  and  called  them 
Apollinares  ludi.  Paus.  10,  c.  13  &  37.-  — 
Strab.  9.  — Ovid.  Met.  lv.  447 . — Plin.  7. — Liv 
25. 

Pythias,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  in 

timate  with  Damon.  [  Vid.  Phintias .] - A 

road  which  led  from  Thessaly  to  lempe 
JElian. - A  comic  character.  &c. 

Pythion,  an  Athenian,  killed  with  420 
soldiers,  when  he  attempted  to  drive  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Demetrius  from  Athens,  &c.  Poly  an. 
D* 

Pythionica,  a  surname  of  Venus. 

Pythis,  a  daughter  of  Delphus,  the  founder 
of  Delphi. 

Pythium,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  T.  L.  42, 
c.  S3.  1.  44,  c.  2. 

Pythius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  having  conquered  the  serpent 
Python. 

Pytho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Delphi,  which  it  received  airo  rov  irvfitofiai, 
because  the  serpent  which  Apollo  killed  rotted 
there.  It  was  also  called  Parnassia  Nape. 
Vid.  Delphi. 

Pythoctonos,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  who 
killed  the  serpent  Python. 

Pythocharis,  a  musician  who  assuaged  the 
fury  of  some  wolves  by  playing  on  a  musical  in¬ 
strument,  &c.  JElian. 

Pythoci,es,  an  Athenian  descended  from 
Aratus.  It  is  said,  that  on  his  account,  and  for 
his  instructions,  Plutarch  wrote  the  life  of  Ara¬ 
tus. - A  man  put  to  death  with  Phocion. 

- A  man  who  wrote  on  Italy. 

PythodOrus,  an  Athenian  archonin  the  age 
of  Themistocles. 

Pytholaus,  the  brother  of  Theba  the  wife 
of  Alexander  tyrant  of  Pherae.  He  assisted 
his  sister  in  dispatching  her  husband.  Plut. 

Python,  a  native  of  Byzantium  in  the  age  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  monarch  who  sent  him  to  Thebes,  when 
that  city,  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes, 
was  going  to  take  up  arms  against  Philip. 

Plut.  in  Dem. — Diod. - One  of  the  friends  of 

Alexander  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  Lagos. 


— — A  man  who  killed  Cotys  king  of  Thrace  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Athenians. - A  cele¬ 

brated  seipent  sprung  from  the  mud  and  stag¬ 
nated  waters  which  remained  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  it  was  produced  from  the 
earth  by  Juno,  and  sent  by  the  goddess,  to  per¬ 
secute  La-tona,  who  was  then  pregnant  by 
Jupiter.  Latona  escaped  its  fury  by  means  of 
her  lover,  who  changed  her  into  a  quail  during 
the  remaining  months  of  her  pregnancy,  and 
afterwards  restored  her  to  her  original  shape  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  where  she  gave  birth  to 
Apollo  and  Diana.  Apollo,  as  soon  as  he  was 
born,  attacked  the  monster,  and  killed  him  with 
his  arrows,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
which  he  had  obtained,  he  instituted  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pythian  games.  Strab.  8.-  Pans.  2,  c. 
7.1.  10,  c.  6. — Hygin. — Ovid .  Met.  1,  v.  438, 
&c. — Lucan,  5,  v.  134. 


Pvthonice,  an  Athenian  prostitute,  greatly 
honoured  by  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  some 
time  before  had  intrusted  with  the  treasures  of 
Babylon.  He  married  her ;  and  according  to 
some,  she  died  the  very  moment  that  the  nup¬ 
tials  were  going  to  be  celebrated.  He  raised 
her  a  splendid  monument  on  the  road  which 
led  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  which  cost  him 
thirty  talents.  Diod.  17. — Paus.  1. — Athen. 
13,  &cc. 

Pythonissa,  a  name  given  to  the  priestess 
of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi.  She  is  more 
generally  called  Pythia.  [  Put.  Pythia~\  The 
wmrd  Pythonissa  was  commonly  applied  to 
women  who  attempted  to  explain  futurity. 

Pytna,  apart  of  Mount  Ida. 

Pyttai.us,  a  celebrated  athlete,  who  ob¬ 
tained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games.  Pans.  9, 
c.  16. 


QU 

UADERNA,  a  town  of  Italy. 

Quadi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Germany, 
near  the  country  of  the  Marcomanni,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Danube.  They  rendered  them- 
^lves  celebrated  by  their  opposition  to  the 
Romans,  by  whom  they  were  often  defeated, 
though  not  totally  subdued.  Tacit,  in  Germ.  42. 

QuadrAtus,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury, 

because  some  of  his  statues  were  square. - A 

governor  of  Syria  in  the  age  of  Nero. 

QuadrIfrons,  or  Quadriceps,  a  surname 
of  Janus,  because  he  was  represented  with  four 
heads.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
raised  by  L.  Catulus. 

Qu AST 5 res,  two  officers  at  Rome,  first 
created  A.  U.  C.  269.  They  received  their 
name  a  quarrendo,  because  they  collected  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  aud  had  the  total  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  treasury.  The  quaestorship 
was  the  first  office  which  could  be  had  in  the 
6tate.  It  was  requisite  that  the  candidates 
should  be  24  or  25  years  of  age,  or  according  to 
some,  27.  In  the  year  332,  U.  C.  two  more 
were  added  to  the  others,  to  attend  the  consuls, 
jo  take  care  of  the  pay  of  the  armies  abroad, 
»nd  to  sell  the  plunder  and  booty  which  had 
teen  acquired  by  contest.  These  were  called 
Peregrini,  whilst  the  others,  whose  employment 
was  in  the  city,  received  the  name  of  Urbani. 
When  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Italy,  four 
more  were  created,  A.  U.  C.  439,  to  attend  the 
pro-consuls  and  pro-praetors  in  their  provinces, 
ind  to  collect  all  the  taxes  and  customs  which 
each  particular  district  owed  to  the  republic. 
They  were  called  Provinciates.  Sylla  the  dic- 
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tator  created  20  quaestors,  and  J.  Ca-sar  4th 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats  in  the  senate  :  from 
whence  it  is  evident  that  the  quaestors  ranked 
as  senators  in  the  senate.  The  quajstors  w'ere 
always  appointed  by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  if 
any  person  was  appointed  to  the  quaistorskijr 
without  their  permission,  he  was  only  called 
Proquastor.  The  quaestores  urbani  wrere  ap¬ 
parently  of  more  consequence  than  the  rest,  the 
treasury  was  entrusted  to  their  care,  they  kept 
an  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and  the  Roman  eagles  or  ensigns  w  ere  always 
in  their  possession  when  the  armies  were  not 
oq  an  expedition.  They  required  every  general 
before  he  triumphed,  to  tell  them  upon  his 
oath,  that  he  had  given  a  just  account  of  the 
number  of  the  slain  on  both  sides,  and  that  he 
had  been  saluted  imperator  by  the  soldiers,  a 
title  which  every  commander  generally  received 
from  his  army  after  he  had  obtained  a  victory, 
and  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  senate.  The  city  quajstors  had 
also  the  care  of  the  ambassadors  ;  they  lodged 
and  received  them,  and  some  time  after,  when 
Augustus  was  declared  emperor,  they  kept  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  which  had  been  before 
entrusted  with  the  ediles  and  the  tribunes. 
This  gave  rise  to  two  new  offices  of  trust  and 
honour,  one  of  which  was  quaestor  palatii,  and 
the  other  quaestor  principis  or  augusti,  some¬ 
times  called  ca7ulidatus  pnncipis.  The  tent  of  the 
quaestor  in  the  camp  was  called  qucesiorium.  It 
stood  near  that  of  the  general. 

Quarf,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Quarius,  a  river  of  Bceotia. 


Qukrcexs,  a  Rutulian  who  fought  against 
the  Trojans.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  684. 

Quietauis,  a  surname  of  Pluto  taken  from 
the  repose  which  the  dead  enjoyed  intheirtombs. 

Quietis  fanwm,  a  temple  without  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  Quies  was  the  goddess 
of  rest.  Her  temple  was  situate  near  the  Col- 
line  gate. 

L.  Quietus,  an  officer  under  the  emperor 
Trajan,  who  behaved  with  great  valour  in  the 
expeditions  which  were  undertaken  by  the 
army  which  he  commanded.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Adrian. 

Quinctianos,  a  man  who  conspired  against 
Nero,  for  which  lie  was  put  to  death. 

Qijinctilia,  a  comedian  who  refused  to  be¬ 
tray  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
against  Caligula. 

Quinctilii,  a  name  of  one  the  three  col¬ 
leges  of  Luperci  among  the  Romans. 

Qujnctius,  T.  a  Roman  consul,  who  gained 
some  victories  over  the  JEqui  and  the  Volsci, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  subduing  Prceneste. 

- Casso,  a  man  accused  before  the  Roman 

people,  and  vindicated  by  his  father  Ciacin- 
natus. - A  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  fru¬ 

gality.  [Fid.  Cincinnatus .] A  master  of 

horse. - A  Roman  consul  when  Annibal  in¬ 
vaded  Italy. - A  brother  of  Flaminius,  ba¬ 

nished  from  the  senate  by  Cato,  for  killing  a 

Gaul. - An  officer  killed  by  the  Carthaginians. 

- An  officer  under  Dolabella. - Another, 

who  defeated  the  Latins. - A  consul  who  ob¬ 
tained  a  victory  over  the  Volsci. - Hirpinus. 

Vid.  Hirpinus. 

Quinda,  a  town  of  Cilicia. 

QuindecimvIri,  an  order  of  priests  whom 
Tarquin  the  proud  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
Sibylline  books.  They  were  originally  two,  but 
afterwards  the  number  was  increased  to  ten, 
to  whom  Sylla  added  five  more,  whence  their 
name.  Vid.  Decemviri  el  Duumviri. 

Quinquatria,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  at  Rome,  which  continued  during  five 
days.  The  beginning  of  the  celebration  was 
the  18th  of  March.  The  first  day’s  sacrifices 
and  oblations  were  presented,  but,  however, 
without  the  effusion  of  blood.  On  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  days,  shows  of  gladiators  were 
exhibited,  and  on  the  fifth  day  there  was  a 
solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  the 
city.  On  the  days  of  the  celebration,  scholars 
obtained  holidays,  and  It  was  usual  for  them  to 
offer  prayers  to  Minerva  for  learning  and 
wisdom,  which  the  goddess  patronized ;  and  on 
their  return  to  school,  they  presented  their 
master  with  a  gift  which  has  received  the  name 
of  Minerval.  They  were  much  the  same  as 
the  Panathenaea  of  the  Greeks.  Plays  were 
4lso  acted,  and  disputations  were  held  on 
subjects  of  literature.  They  received  their 
name  from  the  Jive  day3  which  were  devoted  for 
the  celebration. 

Quinquennales  ludi,  games  celebrated 
by  the  Chians  in  honour  of  Homer  eveiy 
fifth  year.  There  were  also  some  games 
among  the  Romans  which  bore  this  name. 
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They  are  the  same  as  the  Actian  games.  Fio. 

Actia. 

Quinte  cur*.  Vid.  Quintus  Curtius. 

Qu inti li s,  a  name  which  the  Romans  gave 
to  the  month  July,  before  that  of  Julius  which 
was  substituted  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar. 
They  called  it  Quintilis  because  it  was  the 
fifth  month  of  the  year,  beginning  with  March, 
which  was  the  first  month  in  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  calendar. 

Quintia  prata,  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tiber  near  Rome.  Liv.  3,  c.  26. 

Quintillianus  Marcus  Fabius,  a  cele¬ 
brated  rhetorician  born  in  Spain.  He  opened  a 
school  of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was  the  first 
who  obtained  a  salary  from  the  state  as  being  a 
public  teacher.  After  he  had  remained  twenty 
years  in  this  laborious  employment,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  merited  applause  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  Romans,  not  only  as  a  preceptor,  but  as 
a  pleader  at  the  bar,  Quintilian,  by  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  retired  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  industry.  In 
his  retirement  he  assiduously  dedicated  his  time 
to  the  study  of  literature,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence. 
Some  time  after,  at  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
his  friends,  he  wrote  his  mstitutiones  oratorio-, 
the  most  perfect  and  complete  system  of  ora¬ 
tory  extant.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  books,  in 
which  the  author  explains  from  observation,  as 
well  as  from  experience,  what  can  constitute  a 
good  and  perfect  orator,  and  in  this  he  not  only 
mentions  the  pursuits  and  the  employments  of 
the  rhetorician,  but  he  also  speaks  of  his  edu¬ 
cation,  and  begins  with  the  attention  which 
ought  to  be  shown  him  even  in  his  cradle.  He 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  two  young 
princes  whom  Domitian  destined  for  his  suc¬ 
cessors  on  the  throne,  but  the  pleasures  which 
the  rhetorician  received  from  the  favours  and 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  and  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  his  writings  met  in  the  world,  were 
embittered  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  of  his 
two  sons.  It  is  said  that  Quintilian  was  poor 
in  his  retirement,  and  that  his  indigence  was 
relieved  by  the  liberality  of  his  pupil  Pliny,  the 
younger.  He  died  A.  D.  95.  His  institu¬ 
tions  were  discovered  in  the  1415th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  an  old  tower  of  a  monastery  at 
St.  Gal,  by  Poggio  Bracciolini,  a  native  of 
Florence.  The  best  editions  of  Quintilian  are 
those  of  Gesner,  4to.  Gotting.  1738  ;  of  L.  Bat. 
8vo.  cum  notis  variorum,  1665 ;  and  of  Gibson, 
4to.  Oxon.  1693. 

Quintilius  Varus,  a  Roman  governor  of 
Syria.  [Vid.  Varus.'] - A  friend  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander. - A  man  put  to  death  by  the 

emperor  Severus. 

Quintilla,  a  courtezan  at  Rome,  &c.  Juv. 
7,  v.  75. 

Quintillus,  M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Claudius,  who  proclaimed  himself  em¬ 
peror,  and  17  days  after  destroyed  himself  by 
opening  his  veins  in  a  bath,  when  he  heard  that 
Aurelian  was  marching  against  him,  about  the 
270th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
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Quintius,  one  of  the  names  of  Cincinnatus. 
Pet's.  1,  v.  73. 

Quintus  Curtius  Rufus,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  flourished,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  or  Trajan.  He  has  rendered  him¬ 
self  known  by  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  This  history  was  divided  in¬ 
to  ten  books,  of  which  the  two  first,  the  end  of 
the  fifth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  are 
lost.  The  work  is  admired  for  its  elegance, 
the  purity,  and  the  floridness  of  the  style.  It 
is  however  blamed  for  great  anachronisms,  and 
glaring  mistakes  in  geography,  as  well  as  his¬ 
tory.  Freinshemius  has  written  a  supplement 
to  Curtius,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  made 
some  very  satisfactory  amends  for  the  loss  which 
the  history  has  suffered,  by  a  learned  collection 
of  facts  and  circumstances  from  all  the  different 
authors  who  have  employed  their  pen  in  writ¬ 
ing  an  account  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  Asiatic 
conquests.  Some  suppose  that  the  historian  is 
the  same  with  that  Curtius  Rufus,  who  lived 
in  the  age  of  Claudius,  under  whom  he  was 
made  consul.  This  Rufus  was  born  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  family,  and  he  attended  a  Roman  quaestor 
in  Africa,  when  he  was  met  at  Adrumetum  by  a 
woman  above  a  human  shape,  as  he  was 
walking  under  the  porticos  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  This  extraordinary  character  addressed 
the  indigent  Roman,  and  told  him  that  the  day 
should  come  in  which  he  should  govern  A  frica 
with  consular  power.  This  strange  prophecy 
animated  Rufus,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
he  gained  the  favours  of  the  emperor,  obtained 
consular  honours,  and  at  last  retired  as  pro- 
consul  to  Africa,  where  he  died.  The  best 
editions  of  Curtius  are  those  of  Elzevir,  8vo. 
Amst.  1673 ;  of  Snakenburg,  4to.  L.  Bat. 
1724;  and  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1757. 
Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  23,  &c. 

Quintus  Veranius,  a  governor  of  Cappa- 
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docia. - Cicero,  the  Brother  of  Cicero.-— — 

Catulus,  a  Roman  consul. - A  friend  of 

Caesar. 

Quirinalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Romulus, 
sumamed  Quirinus,  celebrated  on  the  13th  of 
the  calends  of  March. 

Quirinalis,  a  hill  at  Rome,  originally 
called  Agonius,  and  afterwards  Collinus.  The 
name  of  Quirinalis  it  obtained  from  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  king  Cures,  who  settled  there  un¬ 
der  their  king  Tadus.  It  was  also  called  Ca- 
balinu3,  from  two  marble  statues  of  ahorse,  one 
of  which  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and 

the  other  of  Praxiteles.' - One  of  the  gates  of 

Rome  near  mount  Quirinalis. 

Quirinalis  Flamen,  a  grand  priest  of  Qui¬ 
rinus. 

Quirinus,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans.  The  name  was  also  given  to  Ro¬ 
mulus  when  he  he  had  been  made  a  god  by  his 
superstitious  subjects.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  475. 

- Also  a  surname  of  the  god  J anus. - Sul- 

pitius,  a  Roman  consul  bom  at  Lanuvium. 
Though  descended  of  an  obscure  family,  he 
was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours  by  Augustus. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  was 
afterwards  made  preceptor  to  Caius,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  emperor.  He  married  iEmilia 
Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Sylla  and  Pom- 
pev,  but  some  time  after  he  shamefully  repu¬ 
diated  her.  He  died  A.  D.  22.  Tacit.  Ann . 

3,  &c.  . 

Qui  rItes,  a  name  given  to  the  Roman 
citizens,  because  they  admitted  into  their  city 
the  Sabines  ,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Cures, 
and  who  on  that  account  were  called  Quinta. 
After  this  union,  the  two  nations  were  in¬ 
discriminately  and  promiscuously  called  by  that 
name.  Varro,  de.  L.  L.  4. — Liv.  1,  c.  IS.—" 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  479. 
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ABIRIUS,  C.  a  Roman  knight,  who  lent 
an  immense  sum  of  money  to  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  king  of  Egypt.  The  monarch  after- 
wards  not  only  refused  to  repay  him,  but  even 
confined  him,  and  endangered  his  life.  Ra- 
birius  escaped  from  Egypt  with  difficulty,  but 
at  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  the 
senate  of  having  lent  money  to  an  African 
prince,  for  unlawful  purposes.  He  was  ably 
defended  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted  with  difficulty. 

Cic.  pro  Rab. - A  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of 

Augustus,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory 
which  the  emperor  had  gained  over  Antony  at 
Actium.  Seneca  has  compared  him  to  Virgil 
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for  eloquence  and  majesty,  but  Quintilian  is 
not  so  favourable  to  his  poetry. - An .  ar¬ 

chitect  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  who  built  a 
celebrated  palace  for  the  emperor,  of  which  the 
ruins  are  still  seen  at  Rome. 

Racilia,  the  wife  of  Cincinnatus.  Liv. 
3,  c.  26. 

Radelius,  a  tribunal  of  the  people,  who 
declaimed  in  the  senate  against  the  faction 
of  Clodius.  Cic.  in  Ver.  2,  c.  12.— Ad.  Quint. 
Ital.  2,  c.  1. 

Rjesaces,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
revolted  from  liis  master,  and  fled  to 
Athens. 
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Ramai,  Roman  feasts  in  honour  of  Bac¬ 
chus  and  Ariana. 

Ramises,  a  king  of  Egypt,  in  whose  age 
Troy  was  taken. 

Ramnes  or  Rhamnenses,  one  of  the  three 
centuries  instituted  by  Romulus.  After  the 
Roman  people  had  been  divi  led  into  three 
tribes,  the  monarch  elected  out  of  each,  100 
young  men  of  the  best  and  noblest  families, 
with  which  he  formed  three  companies  of 
horse.  One  of  them  was  called  Ramnes,  either 
from  the  tribe  of  which  it  was  chosen,  or  from 
Romulus.  Another  was  called  Tatian,  and  the 
third  Luceres.  Varro,  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  9. — Liv.  1, 
c.  13. — Horat,  de  Art.  poet.  340. — Pint,  in  Rom. 

Randa,  a  village  of  Persia. 

Ranthos,  one  of  the  horses  which  Neptune 
made  a  present  to  Peleus. 

Rapo,  a  Rutulian  chief,  &c.  Virg.  AEn.  10, 
v.  748. 

Rapta  Diva,  Proserpine. 

RascipOlts,  a  Macedonian  sent  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Pompey.  Cus.  bell.  Civ. 

Ravenna,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic, 
which  became  celebrated  under  the  Roman 
emperors  for  its  capacious  harbour,  which 
could  contain  250  ships,  and  for  being  for  some 
time  the  seat  of  the  western  empire.  It  was 
difficult  of  access  by  land,  as  it  stood  on  a 
small  peninsula.  The  emperors  kept  one  of 
their  fleets  there,  and  the  other  at  Misenum,  on 
the  other  side  of  Italy.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Thessalians,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Sabines.  Strab.  5. — Suet,  in  Aug.  49. — Plin. 
36,  c.  12. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Rati  a,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Proteus. 

Rauracii,  a  nation  of  Belgic  Gaul.  Com. 
1,  c.  5. 

Ravola,  a  celebrated  debauchee,  &c.  Juv. 

9. 

Re  ate,  a  town  of  Umbria,  biilt  as  some 
suppose  before  the  Trojan  war,  about  15  miles 
from  Fanum  Vacunae.  Cybele  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place.  It  was  famous  for  its  asses. 
Strab .  5 .—Dirnys.  Hal.  1. — Varro ,  de  R.R.  1. 

Rediculus,  a  deity  whose  name  is  derived 
from  the  word  redire  (to  return.)  The  Romans 
raised  a  temple  to  this  imaginary  deity  on  the 
spot  where  Annibal  had  retired  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  Rome,  as  if  to  besiege  it. 

Redones,  a  nation  among  the  Armorici. 
Ltfs. 

Redux,  a  name  which  Domitian  gave  to  a 
temple  of  Fortune. 

Regifugium,  a  feast  which  the  Romans 
celebrated  every  year  in  the  memory  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 

Regill je,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  in  Italy,  about  20  miles  from  Rome,  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there, 
A.  U.  C.  258,  between  24,000  Romans  and 
40.000  Etrurians,  who  were  headed  by  the 
Tarquins.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  scarce  10,000  of  the  enemy  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Castor  and  Pollux,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts,  were  seen  mounted 
on  white  horses,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  the 
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Roman  army  Liv.  2.—Diony$.  Hal.  5. —  Plut. 
in  Cor. —  Val.  Max.  1. — Fior.  1. 

Regillianus,  Q.  Nonius,  a  Dacian  who 
entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  to 
the  greatest  honours  under  Valerian.  He  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  populace,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Gallienus,  and  was  soon  after 
murdered  by  his  soluiers,  A.  D.  262. 

P.egillus,  a  small  lake  of  Latium. 

Reginum,  a  town  of  Germany,  which  i* 
now  believed  to  be  Ratisbonne. 

Regium  Lepidi,  now  Regio,  a  town  of  Italy, 
at  the  south  of  the  Po.  Plin.  3,  c.  15. — Cic.  ad 
Fam.  2,  ep.  5.  1.  13,  ep.  7. 

Regnator,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Jupiter. 

M.  Attilius  Regulus,  a  consul  during  the 
first  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brundusium,  and 
in  his  second  consulship  he  took  64,  and  sunk 
30,  gallies  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  on  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  Afterwards  he  landed  in 
Africa,  and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  a 
short  time  he  made  himself  master  of  about  20C 
places  of  consequence  on  the  coast.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  sued  for  peace,  but  the  conqueror 
refused  to  grant  it,  and  soon  after  he  was  de¬ 
feated  in  a  battle  by  Xanthippus,  and  30,000 
of  his  men  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
15,000  were  taken  prisoners.  Regulus  was  in 
the  number  of  the  captives,  and  he  was  carried 
in  triumph  to  Carthage.  He  was  sent  by  the 
enemy  to  Rome,  to  propose  an  accommodation 
and  an  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  if  his  com¬ 
mission  was  unsuccessful,  he  was  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths  to  return  to  Carthage  with¬ 
out  delay.  When  he  came  to  Rome,  Regulus 
dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  accepting  the 
terms  which  the  enemy  proposed;  and  when 
his  opinion  had  had  due  influence  on  the  se¬ 
nate,  Regulus  retired  to  Carthage  agreeable  to 
his  engagements.  The  Carthaginians  were 
told  that  these  offers  of  peace  had  been  re¬ 
jected  at  Rome  by  the  means  of  Regulus,  and 
therefore  they  prepared  to  punish  him  with  the 
utmost  severity.  His  eye-brows  were  cut,  and 
he  was  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  meridian  sun,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
fined  in  a  barrel,  whose  sides  were  every  where 
filled  with  large  iron  spikes,  till  he  died  in  the 
greatest  agonies.  His  sufferings  were  heard  at 
Rome,  and  the  senate  permitted  his  widow  to 
inflict  whatever  punishment  she  pleased  on 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  captives  of  Car¬ 
thage  which  were  in  their  hands.  She  con¬ 
fined  them  also  in  presses  filled  with  sharp  iron 
points,  and  was  so  exquisite  in  her  cruelty,  that 
the  senate  at  last  interfered,  and  stopped  the 
barbarity  of  her  punishments.  Regulus  died 
about  251  years  before  Christ.  Sil.  6,  v.  319 
— Flor.  2,  c.  3. — Horat.  3,  od.  5. — Cic.  de  Off 
1,  c.  13. — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1.  1.  9,  c.  2. — Liv 
ep.  16. - Memmius,  a  Roman  made  go¬ 

vernor  of  Greece  by  Caligula.  While  Regulus 
was  in  his  province,  the  emperor  wished  to 
bring  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
by  Phidias  to  Rome ;  but  this  was  supernatu- 
rally  prevented,  and  according  to  ancient  au- 
authors,  the  ship  which  was  to  convey  it  was  de- 
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Btroyed  by  lightning,  and  the  workmen  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  remove  the  statue  were  terrified 

away  by  sudden  noises.  Dio.  Cass. - A  man 

who  condemned  Sejanus. - Roscius,  a  man 

who  held  the  consulship  but  for  one  day,  in 
the  reign  of  Vitellius. 

Rem i,  a  nation  of  Gaul. 

Rem  mi  a  lex  de  judiciis,  was  enacted  to  pu¬ 
nish  all  calumniators.  The  letter  K  was  marked 
on  their  foreheads.  Cic.  pro  Ros. 

Rem  ulus,  a  chief  of  Tibur,  whose  arms  were 
seized  by  tbe  Rutulians,  and  afterwards  became 
part  of  the  plunder  which  Euryalus  obtained. 

Virg.  /En.  9,  v.  360. - -A  friend  of  Turnus, 

trampled  to  death  by  his  horse  which  Orsilo- 
chus  had  wounded.  Id.  11,  v.  636,  &c. 

RemUlus  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  lightning,  on  account  of  his  im¬ 
piety.  Ovid.  Trist.  4,  v.  50. 

Remuria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother 
Remus.  They  were  afterwards  called  Lemuria, 
and  celebrated  yearly. 

Remus,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  ex¬ 
posed  together  with  him  by  the  cruelty  of  his 
grandfather.  In  the  contest  which  happened 
between  the  two  brothers  about  building  a  city, 
Romulus  obtained  the  preference,  and  Remus, 
for  ridiculing  the  rising  walls,  was  put  to  death 
by  his  brother’s  orders,  or  by  Romulus  him¬ 
self.  [Vid.  Romulus .]  The  Romans  were  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  plague  after  this  murder,  upon 
which  the  oracle  was  consulted,  and  the  manes 
of  Remus  appeased  by  the  institution  of  the 

Remuria.  Ovid. - One  of  the  auxiliaries  of 

Turnus  against  Aeneas.  Virg.  /En.  9,  v.  330. 

Renommea.  Vid.  Fama. 

Repotia,  a  name  which  the  Romans  gave 
♦o  a  repast  before  marriage. 

Rescena,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  celeUvI^d 
for  the  victory  of  Gordian  on  Sapor. 

Rethenor,  one  of  the  companions  of  Dio- 
medes,  who  were  changed  into  birds  because 
they  despised  Venus.  Ovid. 

Retina,  a  neighbouring  village  of  Misene. 

Plin .  6,  ep.  17. 

Resus,  a  small  river  of  Asia  Minor,  falling 
into  the  Meander. 

Reudigni,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 

Germ.  40.  .  . 

Rha,  now  Volga,  a  large  river  of  Russia. 

It  is  on  those  banks  where  rhubarb  grows. 

Rhacia,  a  promontory  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  projecting  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains 

Rhacius,  a  Cretan  prince,  the  first  of  that 
nation  who  entered  Ionia  with  a  colony.  He 
seized  Claros,  of  which  he  became  the  sove¬ 
reign.  He  married  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Ti- 
resias,  who  had  been  seized  on  his  coasts.  Pans. 
7,  c.  3> 

RhacOtis,  an  ancient  name  of  Alexandria, 
the  capital  of  Egypt.  Pans.  5,  c.  21. 

Rhadamanthus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eu- 
ropa.  He  was  bom  in  Crete,  which  he  aban 
doned  about  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  He 
passed  iuto  some  of  the  Cyclades,  wheie  he 
reigned  with  so  much  justice  and  impartiality, 
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that  the  ancients  have  said,  lie  became  one  of 
the  judges  of  hell,  and  that  he  was  employed  in 
the  infernal  regions  in  obliging  the  dead  to  con¬ 
fess  their  crimes,  and  in  punishing  them  for 
their  offences.  Rhadamanthus  reigned  not 
only  over  some  of  the  Cyclades,  but  over  many 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia.  Pans.  8,  c.  53. — 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  435. — Diod.  5. — Plato. — Homer. 
II.  4,  v.  564. — Virg.  lEn.  6,  v.  566. 

Rhadamistus,  a  son  of  Pharnasmanes,  king 
of  Iberia.  He  married  Zenobia,  the  daughter 
of  his  uncle  Mithridates,  king  of  Armenia,  and 
some  time  after  put  him  to  death.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  his  father  for  his  cruelties,  about 
the  year  52  of  the  Christian  era.  Tacit.  Ann. 
13,  c.  37. 

Rhadius,  a  son  of  Neleus. 

RhjETeijm,  a  city  of  Phrygia. 

Rhteti  or  R/eti,  an  ancient  and  warlike  na¬ 
tion  of  Etruria.  They  were  driven  from  theh 
native  country  by  the  Gauls,  and  went  to  settle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Plin.  3,  c.  20. — 
Justin •  20,  c.  5. 

RHiETiA,  a  coumtry  at  the  north  of  Italy,  be¬ 
tween  the  Alps  and  the  Danube,  which  now 
forms  the  territories  of  the  Grisons  of  Tyrol  and 
part  of  Italy.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
Rhatia  prima  and  Rhcctia  secunda.  The  first  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  those 
of  the  Licus,  a  small  river  which  fails  into  the 
Danube.  The  other,  called  also  Vindelicia, 
extended  from  the  Licus  to  another  small  river 
called  ffinus,  towards  the  east.  The  principal 
towns  of  Rhaetia  were  called  Curia,  Iridentum, 
Belunum,  Feltria  The  Rlisetians  rendered 
themselves  formidable  by  the  frequent  inva¬ 
sions  they  made  upon  the  Roman  empire,  and 
were  at  last  conquered  by  Drusus,  the  brother 
of  Tiberius,  and  others  under  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors.  Strab.  4. — Plin.  3,  c.  20.  1.  14,  c.  2, 
&c. — Herat.  4,  od.  4  &  14. 

Rhamnes,  a  king  and  augur  who  assisted 
Turnus  against  iEneas.  He  was  killed  in  the 
night  by  Nisus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  325. 

Rhamnus,  a  town  of  Attica,  famous  for  a 
temple  of  Amphiaraus,  and  a  statue  of  the  god¬ 
dess  Nemesis,  who  was  from  thence  called 
Rhamnusia.  Paus.  1. — Plin.  36. 

Rhamnusia,  a  surname  of  Nemesis.  Vid. 
Rhamnus. 

Rhampsinitus,  an  opulent  king  of  Egypt, 
who  succeeded  Proteus.  He  built  a  large 
tower  with  stones,  at  Memphis,  where  his 
riches  were  deposited,  and  of  which  he  was 
robbed  by  the  artifice  of  the  architect,  &c.  He- 
rodot.  2,  c.  121,  &c. 

Rhanis,  one  of  Diana’s  attendant  nymphs 
Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Rharos,  a  plain  of  Attica,  where  corn  was 
first  sown  by  Triptolemus.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  sower’s  father,  who  was  called 
Rharo*. 

Rhascuports,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  in¬ 
vaded  the  possessions  of  Cotys,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Tiberius,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  2, 
c»  64« 

Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Coel us  and  Terra,  who 
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married  Saturn,  by  whom  she  had  Vesta, 
Ceres,  Juno,  Pluto,  Neptune,  &c.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  however,  devoured  them  all  as  soon  as 
born,  as  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  with 
the  solemn  promise  that  he  would  raise  no  male 
children,  or,  according  toothers,  because  he  had 
been  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  one  of  his  sons 
would  dethrone  him.  To  stop  the  cruelty  of 
her  husband,  Rhea  consulted  her  parents,  and 
was  advised  to  impose  upon  him,  or,  perhaps, 
to  fly  into  Crete.  Accordingly,  when  she 
brought  forth,  the  child  wras  immediately  con¬ 
cealed,  and  Saturn  devoured  up  a  stone  which 
his  wife  had  given  him  as  her  own  child.  The  • 
fears  of  Saturn  were  soon  proved  to  be  well 
founded.  A  year  after,  the  child,  whose  name 
was  Jupiter,  became  so  strong  and  powerful, 
that  he  drove  his  father  from  his  throne. 
Rhea  has  been  confounded  by  the  mytliologists 
with  some  of  the  other  goddesses,  and  some 
have  supposed  that  it  waa  the  same  divinity 
that  received  adoration  under  the  various 
names  of  Bona  Dea,  Cybele,  Dindymena, 
Magna  Mater,  Ceres,  Vesta,  Titaja,  and  Terra, 
Tellus,  ajd  Ops.  [Vid.  Cybele,  Ceres,  Vesta, 
3fc.]  Rhea,  after  the  expulsion  of  her  husband 
from  his  throne,  followed  him  to  Italy,  where 
he  established  a  kingdom.  Her  benevolence 
in  this  part  of  Europe  was  so  great  that  the 
golden  age  of  Saturn  is  often  called  the  age  of 
Rhea.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Orpheus,  in  Hymn. — Ho¬ 
mer.  ib. — Mschyl.  Prom. — Eurip.  Bacc.  &;  Elect. 

' — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  197. — Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  &c. 
- Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Re¬ 
mus.  She  is  also  called  Ilia.  [Vid.  Ilia.] - 

A  nymph  of  Italy,  who  is  said  to  have  borne  a 
son  called  Aventinus  to  Hercules.  Virg.  Mn. 
7,  v.  659. 

Rhebas  or  Riiebus,  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
flowing  from  mount  Olympus  into  the  Euxine 
sea.  Flace.  7,  v.  698. 

RhedOnes.  Vid.  Redones. 

Rhegium,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Brutii,  opposite  Messana,  in  Sicily,  where  a 
colony  of  Messenians,  under  Alcidamidas,  set¬ 
tled,  B.  C.  723.  It  was  originally  called  Rhe¬ 
gium,  and  afterwards  Rhegium  Julium,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  Rhegium  Lepidi,  a  town  of  Cis¬ 
alpine  Gaul.  Some  suppose  that  it  received 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  pyyvvpu,  to 
break,  because  it  is  situate  on  the  streights  of 
Charybdis,  which  were  formed  when  the 
island  of  Sicily,  as  it  were,  was  broken  and  se¬ 
parated  from  the  continent  of  Italy.  This  town 
has  always  been  subject  to  great  earthquakes,  by 
which  it  has  often  been  destroyed.  Sil.  13,  v.  94. 
— Cic.  ]jro  Arch.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  5  &  48. — 
Justin.  4,  c.  1. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Strab.  6. 

Rhegusci,  a  people  of  the  Alps. 

Rhemi.  Vid.  Remi. 

Riiene,  a  small  island  of  the  Aegean,  about 
200  yards  from  Delos,  18  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  The  inhabitants  of  Delos  always  buried 
their  dead  there,  as  their  own  island  was  con¬ 
secrated.  to  Apollo,  where  no  dead  bodies  were 
to  be  inhumated.  Strabo  says,  that  it  was  un¬ 
inhabited,  though  it  was  once  as  populous  ana  I 
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flourishing  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades.  Poly- 
crates  conquered  it,  and  consecrated  it  to 
Apollo,  after  he  had  tied  it  to  Delos  by  mean* 
of  a  long  chain.  Rhene  was  sometimes  called 
the  small  Delos,  and  the  island  of  Delos  the 
great  Delos.  Thucyd.  3. — Strab.  10. — Mela,  2, 
c.  7. 

Rheni,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine. 

Rhenus,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe, 
which  divides  Germany  from  Gaul.  It  rises  in 
the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean.  Virgil  has  called  it  bicomis,  because  it 
divides  itself  into  two  streams.  The  river 
Rhine  was  a  long  time  a  barrier  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Germans,  and  on  that  account 
its  banks  were  covered  with  strong  castles.  J. 
Caesar  was  the  first  Roman  who  crossed  it  to 
invade  Germany.  The  wTaters  of  that  river 
wrere  held  in  great  veneration,  and  were  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  ancient  Germans  to  have  some 
peculiar  virtue,  as  they  threw  their  children  into 
it ,  either  to  try  the  fidelity  of  the  mother,  or  to 
brace  and  invigorate  their  limbs.  If  the  child 
swam  on  the  surface,  the  mother  was  acquitted 
of  suspicion,  but  if  it  sunk  to  the  [bottom,  its 
origin  wras  deemed  illegitimate.  In  modern 
geography  the  Rhine  is  known  as  dividing  it¬ 
self  into  four  large  branches,  the  Waal,  Lech , 
Issel,  and  the  Rhine.  That  branch  which  stills 
retains  the  name  of  Rhine  loses  itself  in  the 
sands  above  modern  Leyden,  and  is  afterwards 
no  longer  known  by  its  ancient  appellation,  since 
the  year  860  A.  D.  when  the  inundations  of  the 
sea  destroyed  the  regularity  of  its  mouth.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  258. — Strab.  4. — Mela,  2,  c.  5.  I.  3, 
c.  2. — Cirsar.  de  Bell.  G.  4,  c.  10. — Tacit.  Aim. 

2,  c.  6. — Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  727. - A  small  river 

of  Italy,  falling  into  the  Po.  Sil.  8,  v.  600. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  1 6. 

Rheomitkes,  a  Persian  who  revolted  from 
Artaxerxes,  &c.  Diod.  15. - A  Persian  of¬ 

ficer  killed  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  Curt.  2,  c. 
5. 

Rhescyntis,  a  surname  of  Juno. 

Rhesus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Stry- 
mon  and  Terpsichore,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Eioneus  by  Euterpe.  After  many  warlike 
exploits  and  conquests  in  Europe,  he  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  against 
the  Greeks.  He  was  expected  writh  great  im¬ 
patience,  as  an  ancient  oracle  had  declared, 
that  Troy  should  never  be  taken,  if  the  horses 
of  Rhesus  drank  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus, 
and  fed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plains. 
This  oracle  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  ana 
therefore  two  of  their  best  generals,  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses,  were  commissioned  by  the  rest 
to  go  in  quest  of  the  Thracian  prince.  The 
Greeks  entered  his  camp  in  the  night,  slew 
and  carried  away  his  horses  to  their  camp. 
Homer.  II.  10. — Dictys.  Cret.  2. — Apollod.  1,  c. 

3.  —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  473. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  98. 

RhetogEnes,  a  prince  of  Spain,  who  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Romans,  and  was  treated  with 
great  humanity. 

Rhetico,  a  mountain  cf  Rhaetia. 
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Rhetus,  a  warrior  killed  at  the  nuptials  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

Rheunus,  a  place  in  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c, 

23. 

RhexEnor,  a  son  of  Nausithous,  king  of 

Phaeacia.  Homer.  Od.  7. - .The  father  of 

Chalciope,  the  wife  of  iEgeus,  king  of  Athens. 

- A  musician  who  accompanied  Antonv  in 

Asia. 

Rhexibius,  an  athlete  of  Opus,  who  ob¬ 
tained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games.  Paus. 
6. 

Rhianus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace,  origi¬ 
nally  a  slave.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
war  between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  twenty  years,  as  also  an  history  of 
the  principal  revolutions  and  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  Thessaly.  Of  tliis  poetical  com¬ 
position,  nothing  but  a  few  verses  are  extant. 
He  flourished  about  200  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Paus.  4. 

Rhidaco,  a  river  of  Hyrcania.  Curt.  6,  c. 
4. 

Rhimotacc.es,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  re¬ 
volted  from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He  boasted 
of  his  attachment  to  the  empefor’s  person,  at 
an  entertainment,  upon  which  Augustus  said, 
Proditionem  amo,  proditores  odi. 

Rhinocolura,  a  town  situated  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Egypt  and  Palestine.  T.  L  45,  c.  11. 

Rhinthon,  a  Greek  poet  of  Tarentum,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander. 

Rhion,  a  promontory  of  .Etolia.  PUn.  4, 
c.  2. 

Rhipha  or  RhIphe,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Stat. 
4,  Theb.  v.  286. 

Rhiph«i,  large  mountains  at  the  north  of 
Scythia,  where,  as  some  suppose,  the  Gorgons 
had  fixed  their  residence.  The  name  of  Rhi- 
phean  was  applied  to  any  cold  mountain  in  a 
northern  country,  and  indeed  these  mountains 
seem  to  have  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets. 

Rhiphexjs,  one  of  the  Centaurs.  Ovid.  Met. 

- A  Trojan  praised  for  his  justice,  &c.  Virg. 

jEn.  2,  v.  426.  Vid.  Ripheus. 

Rhiejm.  Fid.  Rhion. 

Rhodanus,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
rising  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  near  Marseilles.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  rapid  rivers  of  Europe. 
Mela,  2,  c.  5.  1.  3,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  258.— 
Marcell.  15,  &c. — Cesar.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  1. — Plin. 
c.  4. — Strab.  4. 

Rhode,  a  daughter  of  Neptune. - Of  Da- 

naus. 

Rhodia,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 

Rhodogyne,  a  daughter  of  Pliraates,  king 
of  Parthia,  who  married  Demetrius,  when  he 
was  in  banishment  at  her  father’s  court.  Po- 
lyen.  8. 

Rhodope  or  RhodOpis,  a  celebrated  cour¬ 
tezan  of  Greece,  who  was  fellow- servant  with 
Aiisop,  at  the  court  of  a  king  of  Samos.  She 
was  carried  to  Egypt  by  Xanthus,  and  her  li¬ 
berty  was  at  last  bought  by  Charaxes  of  Mity- 
lene,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  who  was  ena¬ 
moured  of  her,  and  who  married  her.  She  sold 
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her  favo-a/s  at  Naucratis,  where  she  collected  to 
much  money,  that  to  render  her  name  immor¬ 
tal,  she  consecrated  a  number  of  spits  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  iElian  says,  tha» 
as  Rhodope  was  one  day  bathing  herself,  an 
eagle  earned  away  one  of  her  sandals,  and 
dropped  it  near  Psammetichus,  king*  of  Egypt, 
at  Memphis,  The  monarch  was  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  sandal,  strict  enquiry  was 
made  to  find  the  owner,  and  Rhodope,  when 
discovered,  married  Psammetichus.  Herodot. 
2,  c.  134,  &c. — Ovid.  Heroid.  15. — JElian.  V.  H. 
13,  c.  33. 

Rhodope,  a  high  mountain  of  Thrace,  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  the  Euxine  sea,  all  across  the 
country,  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction.  Rho¬ 
dope,  according  to  the  poets,  was  the  wife  of 
H;emus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  changed  into 
this  mountain,  because  she  preferred  herself  to 
Juno  in  beauty.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  87,  kc. — 
Virg.  Eel.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Strab.  7. — Ital.  2, 
v.  75.— 'Seneca,  in  Here.  Oet. 

Rhodus,  a  celebrated  isla.id  in  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  sea,  120  miles  in  circumference,  at  the 
south  of  Caria,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
20  miles.  Its  principal  cities  were  Rhodes, 
founded  about  408  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  Lindus,  Camisus,  Jalysus.  Rhodes  was 
famous  for  a  celebrated  statue  of  Apollo.  [Fid. 
Colossus.']  The  Rhodians  were  originally  go¬ 
verned  by  kings,  and  were  independent,  and 
this  government  was  at  last  exchanged  for  de¬ 
mocracy  and  aristocracy.  They  were  naturally 
given  up  to  commerce,  and,  during  many  ages, 
they  were  the  most  powerful  nation  by  sea. 
Their  authority  was  respected,  and  their  laws 
were  so  universally  approved,  that  every  country 
made  use  of  them  to  decide  disputes  concerning1 
maritime  affairs,  and  they  were  at  last  adopted 
by  other  commercial  nations,  and  introduced 
into  the  Roman  codes.  When  Alexander 
made  himself  master  of  Asia,  the  Rhodians  lost 
their  independence,  but  they  soon  after  as¬ 
serted  their  natural  privileges,  under  his  cruel 
successors,  and  continued  to  hold  that  influence 
among  nations  to  which  their  maritime  power 
and  consequence  entitled  them.  They  assisted 
Pompey  against  Caesar,  and  were  defeated  by 
Cassius,  and  became  dependent  upon  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  island  of  Rhodes  has  been  knovm 
by  the  several  names  of  Ophiusa,  Stadia,  Tel- 
chinis,  Corymbia,  Trinacria,  yEthrea,  Asteria, 
Poessa,  Atabyria,  Oloessa,  Marcia,  and  Pelagia. 
It  received  the  name  of  Rhodes,  either  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Rhode,  a  beautiful  nymph  who  dwelt 
there,  and  who  was  one  of  the  favourites  of 
Apollo,  or  because  roses  ( podov )  grew  in  great 
abundance  all  over  the  island.  Strab.  14. — Ho¬ 
mer.  II.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Diod.  5. — Plin.  2, 
c.  87.  1.  5,  c.  31. — Flor.  2,  c.  7. — Pindar.  Olymp. 
7. — Lucan.  8,  v.  248. — Cic.pro  Manle «•.  in  Brut. 
13. 

Rhodunia,  the  top  of  mount  (Eta.  T.  L . 
36,  c.  16. 

Rhcebus,  a  horse  of  Mezentius,  whom  his 
master  addressed  with  the  determination  to 
conquer  or  die,  when  he  saw  bis  son  Lausua 
brought  lifeless  from  the  battle.  This  beautiful 
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address  is  copied  ft  om  Homer,  where  likewise 
Achilles  addresses  his  horses.  Virg.  JEn.  10, 
v.  861. 

RIhcecus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  who  attempted 
to  offer  violence  to  Atalanta.  He  was  killed  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pirithous  by  Bacchus.  Ovid. 

Met.  12,  v.  301. — Virg.  G.  2. - One  of  the 

giants  killed  by  Bacchus,  under  the  form  of  a 
lien,  in  the  war  which  these  sons  of  the  earth 
waged  against  Jupiter  and  the  gods.  Horat.  2, 
od.  19,  v.23. 

Rh<eo,  a  nymph  beloved  by  Apollo. 

Rh(eteum,  or  Rh<etus,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  on  the  Hellespont,  near  which  the  body 
of  Ajax  was  buried.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  1 97.  4 
Fast.  v.  279. 

Rhcetius,  now  Rurso,  a  mountain  of  the  is¬ 
land  of  Corsica. 

Rhcetus,  a  king  of  the  Marrubii,  who  married 
a  woman  called  Casperia,  to  whom  Arcliemo- 
rus,  his  son  by  a  former  wife,  offered  vio¬ 
lence.  After  this  incestuous  attempt,  Arche- 
morus  fled  to  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutuli. 

Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  388. - A  Rutulian  killed  by 

Euryalus  in  the  night.  Id.  2,  v.  344. - An 

./Ethiopian  killed  by  Perseus.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 
v.  38. 

Rhone.  Vid.  Rliodanus. 

Rhosaces,  a  Persian  killed  by  Clitus  as  he 
was  going  to  stab  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus.  Curt.  8,  c.  1. 

Rhosus,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  gulf  of 
Issus. 

Rhoxana,  or  Roxana,  a  mistress  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  daughter  of  a  Persian  satrap.  Vid.  Rox¬ 
ana. 

Rhoxani,  a  nation  against  whom  Mithridates 
made  war,  &c. 

RhutEni  and  RvtEni,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

RhyndAcus,  a  large  river  of  JVJysia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Rhynthon,  a  dramatic  writer  of  Tarentum, 
who  composed  38  plays. 

Rhypa:,  a  town  of  Achaia,  at  the  ■west  of 
Helice. 

Rigadulum,  a  village  of  Germany,  now  Ri- 
gol,  near  Cologne.  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  71 

Riph.ej.  Vid.  Rbiphaei. 

Riphees.  Vid.  Rhipees. 

Ripiieus,  a  Trojan,  who  joined  iEneas  the 
night  that  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  was  at 
last  killed  after  making  a  great  carnage  of 
the  Greekk.  He  is  commended  for  his  love 
of  justice  abd  equity.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  339  & 
426. 

KixAMAn*,  a  people  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  45, 
c.  26. 

RobIgo,  or  RubTgo,  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
particularly  worshipped  by  husbandmen,  as  she 
presided  over  corn.  Her  festivals,  called  Robi- 
grflia,  were  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  April,  and 
incense  w'as  offered  to  her,  as  also  the  entrails  of 
a  sheep,  and  of  a  dog.  She  was  intreated  to 
preserve  the  com  from  blights.  Ovid.  Fast.  4, 
t.  911. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  151. —  Vano  de  L.  L.  5, 
dt  R.  R.  1,  c.  1. 

RoBtin,  Force,  daughter  of  Pallas  and  Styx. 
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Rodumna,  now  Roanna,  a  town  of  the  Edui, 
the  Loire. 

Roma,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tiber,  at  tbe  distance  of  about  16  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  name  of  its  founder,  and  the  manner 
of  its  foundation,  are  not  precisely  known.  Ro¬ 
mulus,  however,  is  universally  supposed  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  celebrated  city,  on 
the  20th  of  April,  according  to  Varro,  in  the 
year  3961  *f  the  Julian  period,  3251  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  753  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  431  years  after  the  Trojan  war 
and  in  the  4th  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad.  In 
its  original  state,  Rome  was  but  a  small  castle 
on  the  summit  of  mount  Palatine  ;  and  the 
founder,  to  give  his  followers  the  appearance  of 
a  nation,  or  a  barbarian  horde,  was  obliged  to 
erect  a  standard  as  a  common  asylum  for  every 
criminal,  debtor,  or  murderer,  who  fled  from 
their  country  to  avoid  the  punishment  which 
attended  them.  From  such  an  assemblage,  a 
numerous  body  was  soon  collected,  and  before 
the  death  of  the  founder,  the  Romans  had  co¬ 
vered  with  their  habitations  the  Palatine,  Capi- 
toline,  Aventine,  Esquiline  hills,  with  mount 
Coelius,  and  Quirinalis.  After  many  successful 
wars  against  the  neighbouring  states,  the  views 
of  Romulus  were  directed  to  regulate  a  nation 
naturally  fierce,  warlike,  and  uncivilized.  The 
people  were  divided  into  classes,  the  interests 
of  the  whole  were  linked  in  a  common  chain 
and  tbe  labours  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  patron,  tended  to  the  same  end,  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  state.  Under  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Romulus,  the  power  of  Rome  was  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions 
extended  ;  while  one  was  employed  in  regulat¬ 
ing  the  forms  of  worship,  and  in  inculcating  in 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  a  reverence  for  the 
deity,  the  other  was  engaged  in  enforcing  disci¬ 
pline  among  the  army,  and  raising  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  soldiers  in  the  government  of  the 
state ;  and  a  third  made  the  object  of  his  admi¬ 
nistration  consist  in  adorning  his  capital,  in 
beautifying  the  edifices,  and  in  fortifying  all 
with  towers  and  walls.  During  244  ye  in's,  the 
Romans  were  governed  by  kings,  but  the  ty¬ 
ranny,  the  oppression,  and  the  violence  of  the 
last  of  these  monarebs,  and  of  his  family,  be¬ 
came  so  atrocious,  that  a  revolution  happened  in 
the  state,  and  the  democratical  government  was 
established.  The  monarchical  government  ex¬ 
isted  under  seven  princes,  who  bfgan  to  reign 
in  the  following  order :  Romulus,  B.  C.  753; 
and  after  one  year’s  interregnum,  Numa,  715, 
Tullus  Hostilius,  672;  Ancus  Martius,  640, 
Tarquin  Priscus,  616 ;  Servius  Tullius,  578  ; 
and  Tarquin  the  Proud,  534,  expelled  25  years 
after,  B.  C.  509  ;  and  this  regal  administration 
has  been  properly  denominated  the  infancy  of 
the  Roman  empire.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  from  the  throne,  the  Romans  became 
more  sensible  of  their  consequence  ;  with  their 
liberty  they  acquired  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  they 
became  so  jealous  of  their  independence,  that 
the  first  of  their  consuls  who  had  been  the  most 


xealoua  and  animated  in  the  assertion  of  tlieir 
freedom,  was  banished  from  the  city  because  he 
bore  the  name,  and  was  of  the  family  of  the  ty¬ 
rants  ;  and  another,  to  stop  their  suspicions, 
was  obliged  to  pull  down  his  house,  whose 
stateliness  and  magnificence  above  the  rest, 
seemed  incompatible  with  the  duties  and  the 
rank  of  a  private  citizen.  They  knew  more  ef¬ 
fectually  their  power  when  they  had  fought  with 
success  against  Porsenna,  the  king  of  Etruria, 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  states  v/ ho  sup¬ 
ported  the  claim  of  the  tyrant,  and  attempted  to 
replace  him  on  his  throne  by  force  of  arms.  A 
government  which  is  entrusted  into  the  hands  of 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  members, 
for  the  limited  space  of  one  year,  cannot  but 
give  rise  to  great  men,  glorious  exploits,  and 
tremendous  seditions.  The  general  who  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  during  a  cam¬ 
paign,  must  be  active  and  diligent,  when  he 
knows  that  his  power  is  terminated  with  the 
year ;  and  if  he  has  a  becoming  ambition,  lie 
will  distinguish  his  consulship  by  some  uncom¬ 
mon  act  of  valour,  before  he  descends  from  the 
dignity  of  an  absolute  magistrate  to  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  a  fellow-citizen.  \  et  these  attempts 
for  the  attainment  of  glory,  often  fail  of  success ; 
and  though  the  Romans  could  once  boast  that 
every  individual  in  their  armies  could  discharge 
with  fidelity  and  honour  the  superior  duties  of 
magistrate  and  consul,  there  are  to  be  found  in 
their  annals  many  years  marked  by  overthrows, 
or  disgraced  by  the  ill  conduct,  the  oppression, 
and  the  wantonness  of  their  generals.  [Fit..  Con¬ 
sul. 1  To  the  fame  which  their  conquests  and 
daily  successes  had  gained  abroad,  the  Romans 
were  not  a  little  indebted  for  their  gradual  rise 
to  superiority ;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the 
policy  of  the  census,  which  every  fifth  year  told 
them  their  actual  strength,  and  how  many  citi¬ 
zens  were  able  to  bear  arms.  And  indeed  it 
was  no  small  satisfaction  to  a  people  who  were 
continually  making  war,  to  see,  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  losses  which  they  might  sustain  in  the 
field,  the  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
was  prodigious,  and  almost  incredible  ,  and  had 
Romulus  lived  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  he 
never  would  have  been  persuaded,  that  above 
four  millions  of  inhabitants  were  contained 
within  those  walls,  which  in  the  most  flou¬ 
rishing  period  of  his  reign,  could  scarce 
muster  an  army  of  three  thousand  infantry, 
and  three  hundred  horse.  But  when  Rome  had 
flourished  under  the  consular  government  for 
about  120  years,  and  had  beheld  with  pleasure 
the  conquests  of  her  citizens  over  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  states  and  cities  which,  according  to  a 
Roman  historian,  she  was  ashamed  to  recollect 
in  the  summit  of  her  power,  an  irruption  of  bar¬ 
barians  rendered  its  very  existence  precarious, 
and  her  name  was  nearly  extinguished.  The 
valour  of  an  injured  individual,  [  Vid.  Camillus, ] 
saved  it  from  destruction,  yet  not  before  its 
buildings  and  temples  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  celebrated  event,  which  gave  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  another  founder  of  Rome  to  Camillus, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  glorious  era  to  the 
Romans  The  huts  and  cottages  which  Romu- 
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were  totally  consumed;  and  when  the  city 
arose  again  from  its  ruing,  the  streets  were  en¬ 
larged,  convenience  as  well  as  order  was  ob¬ 
served,  taste  and  regularity  were  consulted,  and 
the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  rusticity  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  seemed  to  be  extinguished  with  the  old 
habitations.  But  no  sooner  were  they  freed 
from  the  fears  of  their  barbarian  invaders,  that, 
they  turned  their  arms  against  those  states  which 
refused  to  acknowledge  their  superiority,  or 
yield  their  independence.  Their  wars  with 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines,  displayed  their 
character  in  a  different  view ;  if  they  before  had 
fought  for  freedom  and  independence,  they  now 
drew  their  swords  for  glory ;  and  here  we  in»V 
see  them  conquered  in  the  field,  and  yet  refus¬ 
ing  to  grant  that  peace  for  which  their  con¬ 
queror  himself  had  sued.  The  advantages  they 
gained  from  their  battles  with  Pyrrhus  were 
many.  The  Roman  name  became  known  in 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Africa,  and  in  losing  or 
gaining  a  victory,  the  Romans  were  enabled  to 
examine  the  manoeuvres,  observe  the  discipline, 
and  contemplate  the  order  and  the  encamp¬ 
ments  of  those  soldiers  whose  friends  and  an¬ 
cestors  had  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
in  the  conquest  of  Asia.  Italy  became  subjected 
to  the  Romans  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the 
Tarentines,  and  that  period  of  time  nas  been 
called  the  second  age,  or  the  adolescence  of 
the  Roman  empire.  After  this  memorable  era, 
i  they  tried  their  strength  not  only  with  dis- 
*tant  nations,  but  also  upon  a  new  element ;  and 
in  the  long  wars  which  they  waged  against  Car¬ 
thage,  they  acquired  territory,  and  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  ;  and  though  Annibal  for 
16  years  kept  them  in  continual  alarms,  hovered 
round  their  gates,  and  destroyed  their  armies 
almost  before  their  walls,  yet  they  were  doomed 
to  conquer,  [Ft 4.  Punicum  Bellum, l  and  soon 
to  add  "the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  [Vid.  Mace¬ 
donian  Bellum,]  and  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
[Vid.  Mithridaticum  Bellum ,]  to  their  empire. 
But  while  we  consider  the  Romans  as  a  nation 
subduing  their  neighbours  by  war,  their  man¬ 
ners,  their  counsels,  and  their  pursuits  at  home, 
are  not  to  be  forgotten.  To  be  warriors  was 
their  profession  ;  their  assemblies  in  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martxus  were  a  meeting  of  armed  men,  and 
very  properly  denominated  an  army.  Yet, 
while  their  conquests  were  so  extensive  abroad, 
we  find  them  tom  by  factions  at  home,  and  so 
far  was  the  resentment  of  the  poorer  citizens 
carried,  that  we  see  the  enemy  at  the  gates  oi 
the  city,  while  all  are  unwilling  v,otake  up  arm9 
and  to  unite  in  the  defence  of  their  common  li¬ 
berty.  The  senators  and  the  nobles  were  am¬ 
bitious  of  power,  and  endeavoured  to  retain  in 
tlieir  hands  that  influence  which  had  been  exer¬ 
cised  with  so  much  success,  and  such  cruelty  bj 
their  monarchs.  This  wap  continual  oc¬ 
casion  of  tumults  and  sedition.  The  people 
were  jealous  of  their  liberty.  T  he  oppression 
of  the  nobles  irritated  them,  and  the  stripes  to 
which  they  were  too  often  exposed  without  mer¬ 
cy,  was  often  productive  of  revolutions.  Tho 
plebeians,  though  originally  the  poorest  and 
most  contemptible  citizens  of  an  indigent  na¬ 
tion,  whose  food,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  era** 
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psre,  was  only  bread  and  salt,  and  whose  drink 
was  water,  soon  gained  rights  and  privileges  by 
their  opposition.  Though  really  slaves,  they  be¬ 
came  powerful  in  the  state ;  one  concession  from 
the  patricians  produced  another ;  and  when 
their  independence  was  ffioldly  asserted  by  their 
tribunes,  they  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  ;  and  the  laws  which 
forbad  the  intermarriage  of  plebeian  and  patri¬ 
cian  families,  were  repealed;  and  the  meanest 
peasant  could,  by  valour  and  fortitude,  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  dictator  and  consul.  It  was 
not  till  these  privileges  were  obtained  by  the 
people  from  the  senate,  that  Rome  began  to  en¬ 
joy  internal  peace  and  tranquillity ;  her  battles 
were  then  fought  with  more  vigour,  her  soldiers 
were  more  animated,  and  her  sovereignty  was 
more  universally  established.  But  the  sove¬ 
reign  power  which  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
factious  and  ambitious  citizen,  was  too  often 
dangerous.  The  greatest  oppression  aud  tyran¬ 
ny  was  the  consequence,  and  from  those  causes 
proceeded  the  unparalleled  slaughter  and  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  under  a  Sylla  or  a  Marius.  It  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  the  first  Romans  con¬ 
quered  their  enemies  by  valour,  temperance, 
and  fortitude  ;  their  moderation  also,  and  their 
justice  were  well  known  among  their  neigh¬ 
bours;  and  not  only  private  possessions,  but 
even  mig'ity  kingdoms  and  empires  were  left  in 
their  power,  to  be  distributed  among  a  family, 
or  to  be  ensured  in  the  hands  of  a  successor. 
They  were  also  chosen  umpires  to  decide  quar 
rels,  but  in  this  honourable  office  they  consulted 
their  own  interest ;  they  always  supported  the 
weaker  side,  that  the  more  powerful  might  be 
reduced,  and  gradually  become  their  prey.  Un¬ 
der  J.  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  rage  of  civil  war 
was  carried  to  unprecedented  excess ;  it  was 
not  merely  to  avenge  a  private  injury,  but  it 
was  a  contest  for  the  sovereignty ;  and  though 
each  of  the  adversaries  wore  the  mask  of  since¬ 
rity,  and  professed  himself  to  be  the  supporter 
of  the  republic,  not  less  than  the  abolition  of 
freedom  and  public  liberty  was  the  aim.  What 
Julius  began,  his  adopted  son  achieved ;  the  an¬ 
cient  spirit  of  national  independence  wTas  extin¬ 
guished  at  Rome*;  and  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  the  Romans  seemed  unable  to  govern 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a  chief, 
who,  under  the  title  of  imperator,  an  appellation 
given  to  every  commander  by  his  army  after 
some  signal  victory,  reigned  with  as  much  power 
and  as  much  sovereignty  as  another  1  arquin. 
Under  their  emperors,  the  Romans  lived  a  luxu¬ 
rious  ond  indolent  life  ;  they  had  long  forgot  to 
to  appear  in  the  field,  and  their  wars  were  left 
be  waged  by  mercenary  troops,  who  fought 
withou+  spirit  or  animosity,  and  who  were  ever 
ready  to  yield  to  him  who  bought  their  allegi¬ 
ance  and  fidelity  with  the  greatest  sums  of  mo¬ 
ney.  Their  leaders  themselves  were  not  the 
most  prudent  or  the  most  humane ;  the  power 
which  they  had  acquired  by  bribery  was  indeed 
precarious ;  and  among  a  people,  where  not 
only  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  hut  even  the 
imperial  purple  itself  are  exposed  to  sale,  there 
eiuinot  be  expected  much  happiness  or  tranquil- 
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lity  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor.  The  reigns 
of  the  successors  of  Augustus  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  variety ;  one  was  the  most  aban¬ 
doned  and  profligate  of  men,  whom  his  own 
vices  and  extravagance  hurried  out  of  the  world, 
while  his  successor,  perhaps  the  most  clement, 
just,  and  popular  of  princes,  was  sacrificed  in 
the  midst  of  his  guards  and  attendants  by  the 
dagger  of  some  offended  favourite  or  disap 
pointed  eunuch.  Few  indeed  were  the  empe 
rors  of  Rome  whose  days  were  not  shortened  by 
poison,  or  the  sword  of  an  assasin.  If  one  for 
some  time  had  the  imprudence  to  trust  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  multitude,  at  last  to  perish  by 
his  own  credulity,  the  other  consulted  his  safe¬ 
ty,  but  with  no  better  success,  in  the  innumera¬ 
ble  chambers  of  his  palace,  and  changed  every 
day,  to  elude  discovery,  the  place  of  his  retire¬ 
ment.  After  they  had  been  governed  by  a  race 
of  princes,  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  their 
characters,  the  Roman  possessions  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  distinct  empires,  by  the  enter¬ 
prising  Constantine,  A.  D.  328.  Constantino¬ 
ple  became  the  seat  of  the  eastern  empire,  and 
Rome  remained  in  the  posse  ssion  of  the  western 
emperors,  and  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
their  dominions.  In  the  year  800  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  Rome,  with  Italy,  was  delivered  by 
Charlemagne,  the  then  emperor  of  the  west, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  still  continues  to 
hold  the  sovereignty,  and  to  maintain  his  inde¬ 
pendence  under  the  name  of  the  Ecclesiastical 

StateB. - -The  original  poverty  of  the  Romans 

has  often  been  disguised  by  their  poets  and  his¬ 
torians,  who  wished  it  to  appear,  that  a  nation 
who  were  masters  of  the  world,  had  had  better 
beginning  than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds  and 
robbers.  Yet  it  was  to  this  simplicity  they  were 
indebted  for  their  successes.  Their  houses 
were  originally  destitute  of  every  ornament ; 
they  were  made  with  unequal  boards,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  mud,  and  these  served  them  rather 
as  a  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  than  for  relaxation  and  ease.  Till  the  age 
of  Pyrrhus,  they  despised  riches,  and  many  sa¬ 
lutary  laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  luxury,  and 
to  punish  indolence.  They  observed  great  tem¬ 
perance  in  their  meals:  young  men  were  not 
permitted  to  drink  wine  till  they  had  attained 
their  30th  year,  and  it  was  totally  forbidden  to 
women.  Their  national  spirit  was  supported  by 
policy ;  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  conqueror 
along  the  streets  amidst  the  applause  of  thou¬ 
sands,  was  v/ell  calculated  to  promote  emula¬ 
tion,  and  the  numbers  of  gladiators  which  were 
regularly  introduced,  not  only  in  public  games 
and  spectacles,  but  also  at  private  meetings, 
served  to  cherish  their  fondness  for  war,  when 
they  could  gaze  with  pleasure  upon  wretches 
whom  they  forcibly  obliged  to  murder  one  ano¬ 
ther.  In  their  punishments,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  the  Romans  were  strict  and  rigorous ; 
a  deserter  was  severely  whipped  and  sold  as  a 
slave,  and  the  degradation  from  the  rank  of  a 
soldier  and  dignity  of  a  citizen^  was  the  most  ig¬ 
nominious  stigma  which  could  be  affixed  upon  a 
seditious  mutineer.  The  transmarine  victories 
of  the  Romans,  proved  at  last  the  ruiu  of  their 


innocence  and  bravery.  They  were  fond  of  the 
luxury  of  the  Asiatics ;  they  were  conquered  by 
the  vices  and  indolence  of  those  nations  whom 
they  bad  subdued,  and  became  as  effeminate  and 
as  luxurious  as  their  captives.  Marcellus  was 
the  first  who  introduced  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
among  his  countrymen.  The  spoils  and  trea¬ 
sures  that  were  obtained  in  plundering  Syracuse 
and  Corinth*  rendered  the  Romans  fond  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  ornament.  Though  Cato  had  de¬ 
spised  philosophy,  [ Vid .  Carneades ]  and  de¬ 
clared  that  war  was  the  only  profession  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Romans,  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  soon  became  fond  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  though  they  had  once  banished  the 
sophists  of  Athens  from  their  city,  yet  they  be¬ 
held  with  rapture  their  settlement  among  them, 
in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Achaia.  They  soon  after  began  to 
imitate  their  polished  captives,  and  to  cultivate 
poetry  with  success.  They  had  originally  re¬ 
jected  with  horror  u  law  which  proposed  the 
building  of  a  public  theatre,  and  the  exhibition 
of  plays,  like  the  Greeks,  hut  they  soon  proved 
favourable  to  the  compositions  of  their  country¬ 
men.  Livius  was  the  first  dramatic  writer  of 
consequence  at  Rome,  whose  plays  began  to  be 
exhibited  A.  U.  C.  514.  After  him  Nsvius  and 
Ennius  wrote  for  the  stage ;  and  in  a  nearer 
period  Plautus,  Terence,  Csecilius,  and  Afra- 
nius,  claimed  the  public  attention,  and  gained 
the  most  unbounded  applause.  Satire  did  not 
make  its  appearance  at  Rome  till  one  hundred 
years  after  the  introduction  of  comedy,  and  so 
celebrated  was  Lucilius  in  this  kind  of  writing, 
that  he  was  called  the  inventor  of  it.  In  his¬ 
torical  writing,  the  progress  of  the  Romans  was 
slow  and  inconsiderable,  and  for  many  years 
they  employed  the  pen  of  foreigners  to  compile 
their  annals,  till  the  superior  abilities  of  a  Livy 
were  known. — In  their  worship  and  sacrifices, 
the  Romans  were  uncommonly  superstitious; 
the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted  on  every  oc¬ 
casion,  and  no  general  marched  to  an  expedi¬ 
tion  without  the  previous  assurance  from  the 
augurs,  that  the  omens  were  propitious,  and  his 
success  almost  indubitable.  Their  sanctuaries 
were  numerous;  they  raised  altars  not  only  to 
the  gods,  who,  as  they  supposed,  presided  over 
their  city,  but  also  to  the  deities  of  conquered 
nations,  as  well  as  to  the  different  passions  and 
virtues.  There  were  no  less  than  420  temples 
at  Rome,  crowded  with  statues ;  the  priests 
were  numerous,  and  each  divinity  had  a  parti¬ 
cular  college  of  sacerdotal  servants.  Their  wais 
were  declared  in  the  most  awful  and  solemn 
manner,  and  prayers  were  always  offered  in  the 
temples  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  when  &  de- 
feat  had  been  sustained,  or  a  victory  won.  The 
power  of  the  fathers  over  their  cliildem  was 
very  extensive,  and  indeed  unlimited;  they 
could  sell  them  or  put  them  to  death  at  plea¬ 
sure,  without  the  forms  of  trial,  or  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  civil  magistrates.  Many  of  their 
ancient  families  were  celebrated  for  the  great 
men  which' they  had  produced ;  but  the  vigour- 
ous  and  interested  part  they  took  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  republic,  exposed  them  often 
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to  danger  ;  and  some  have  observed,  that  the 
Romans  sunk  into  indolence  and  luxury  when 
the  Cornelii,  the  Fahii,  the  iEmylii.  the  Mar- 
celli,  &c.  who  had  so  often  supported  their  spi¬ 
rit,  and  led  them  to  victory,  had  been  extin¬ 
guished  in  the  bloody  wars  of  Marius  and  of 
the  two  triumvirates.  When  Rome  was  be¬ 
come  powerful,  she  was  distinguishdd  from 
other  cities  by  the  flattery  of  her  neighbours 
and  citizens  ;  a  form  of  worship  was  established 
to  her  as  a  deity,  and  temples  were  raised  in  her 
honour,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  goddess  Roma  was  represented 
like  Minerva,  all  armed  and  sitting  on  a  rock, 
holding  a  pike  in  her  hand,  with  her  head  co- 
vered  with  a  helmet,  and  a  trophy  at  her^'feet. 
Liv.  1,  &c. — Cato  de  R.  R. —  Virg.  JEn.  G.  et 
Ecl.—Horat.  2,  Sat.  6,  &c .—Flor.  1,  c.  1,  &c.— 
Paterc. — Tacit.  Anrt.Sf  Hist. — Tibull.  4. — Lucan. 
— Plut.inRom.  Num.  &c. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1, 
&c. — Plin.  7,  & c. — Justin.  43.—  Varro  de  L.  L.  5. 

—  Val.  Maa.  1,  &c. — Martial  12,  ep.  8. - A 

daughter  of  Evander. - A  Trojan  won  an  who 


■A  dau5liter  of 


came  to  Italy  with  iEneas. 

Italus  and  Leuceria.  It  was  after  one  of  these 
females,  according  to  some  authors,  that  the 


Vid, 


capital  of  Italy  was  called  Roma. 

Romani,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 

Roma. 

Rom  anus,  an  officer  under  Theodosius. 

-Another,  poisoned  by  Nero. - A  son  of 

Constans,  &c« 

Romilius  Marcellus,  a  Roman  centurion 
in  Galba’s  reign,  &c.  Tacit.  1.  Hist . 

Romula,  a  name  given  to  the  fig-tree  under 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  found.  Ovid. 
2.  Fas*,  v.  412. 

Romulea,  a  town  of  Samnium.  T.  L.  10, 
c.  17. 

ROMULIDJE,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  from  Romulus  their  firs;  king, 
and  the  founder  of  the  city.  Virg.  JFn.  8, 
v.  638 

Romulus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  grandson 
of  Numitor,  king  of  Alba,  was  horn  at  the  same 
birth  with  Remus.  These  two  children  were 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  by  order  of  Amuliua. 
who  usurped  the  crown  of  his  brother  Numitor , 
but  they  were  preserved,  and  according  to  Flow 
rus  the  river  stopped  its  course,  and  a  she-woif 
came  and  fed  them  with  her  milk  till  they  were 
found  by  Faustulus,  one  of  the  king’s  shepherd*, 
who  educated  them  as  his  own  children.  Who* 
they  knew  their  real  origin,  the  twins  calleu. 
Romulus  and  Remus,  put  Amulius  to  death, 
and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather  Nu 
mitor.  They  afterwards  undertook  to  build  a 
city,  and  to  determine  which  of  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  should  have  the  management  of  it,  they 
had  recourse  to  omens  and  the  flight  of  birds. 
Remus  went  to  mount  Aventine,  and  Romulus 
to  mount  Palatjne.  Remus  saw  first  a  flight  of 
six  vultures,  and  soon  after,  Romulus,  twelve  , 
and  therefore,  as  his  number  was  greater,  lio 
began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  city,  hopeful 
that  it  would  become  a  warlike  and  powerful 
nation,  as  the  birds  from  which  he  had  received 
the  omen  were  fond  of  prey  and  slaughter.  Ro- 
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wmlus  marked  with  a  furrow  ihe  place  where 
lie  wished  to  erect  the  walls;  but  their  slender 
ness  was  ridiculed  by  Remus,  who  leaped  over 
them  with  the  greatest  coirtempt.  This  irri¬ 
tated  Romulc*?,,  and  Remus  was  immediately 
put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of  his  brother 
or  one  of  the  workmen.  When  the  walls  were 
built,  the  city  was  without  inhabitants;  but  Ro¬ 
mulus,  by  making  an  asylum  of  a  sacred  grove, 
soon  collected  a  multitude  of  fugitives,  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  criminals,  whom  he  received  as  his 
lawful  subjects.  Yet,  however  numerous  these 
might  be,  they  were  despised  by  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  inhabitants,  and  none  were  willing  to  form 
matrimonial  connexions  with  them.  But  Ro¬ 
mulus  obtained  by  force  what  was  denied  to  his 
petitions.  The  Romans  celebrated  games  in 
honour  of  the  god  Consus,  and  forcibly  carried 
away  all  the  females  who  had  assembled  there 
to  be  spectators  of  these  unusual  exhibitions. 
These  violent  measures  offended  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations;  they  made  war  against  the  ra- 
vishers  with  various  success,  till  at  last  they  en¬ 
tered  Rome,  winch  had  been  betrayed  to  them 
by  one  of  the  stolen  virgins.  A  violent  engage¬ 
ment  was  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman 
forum;  but  the  Sabines  were  conquered,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ovid,  the  two  enemies  laid  down 
their  arms  when  the  women  had  rushed  between 
the  two  armies,  and  by  their  tears  <  nd  entreaties 
raised  compassion  in  the  bosoms  of  their  parents 
and  husbands.  The  Sabines  left  their  origiual 
possessions  and  came  to  live  in  Rome,  w'here 
Tatius,  their  king,  shared  the  sovereign  power 
with  Romulus.  Hie  introduction  of  the  Sabines 
into  the  city  of  Rome  was  attended  with  the 
most  salutary  consequences,  and  the  Romans, 
by  pursuing  this  plan,  and  admitting  the  con¬ 
quered  nations  among  their  citizens,  rendered 
themselves  more  powerful  and  more  formidable. 
Afterwards  Romulus  divided  the  lands  which 
ne  had  obtained  by  conquest;  one  part  was 
preserved  for  religious  uses,  to  preserve  temples, 
and  to  consecrate  altars  ;  the  other  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  expences  of  the  state  ;  and  the 
third  part  wras  equally  distributed  among  his 
subjects,  who  were  divided  into  three  classes  or 
tribes.  The  most  aged  and  experienced,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred,  were  also  chosen,  whom 
the  monarch  might  consult  in  matters  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  from  their  age  they 
were  called  senators,  and  from  tlieir  authority 
patrcs.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  also 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians,  patron  aad  client,  who  by  mutual  in¬ 
terest  were  induced  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
state,  and  to  promote  the  public  good.  Some 
time  after,  Romulus  disappeared  as  he  was 
giving  instructions  to  the  senators;  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at  that  time, 
was  favourable  to  the  rumour  which  asserted 
that  the  king  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  714 
B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years.  This 
was  further  confirmed  by  J.  Proculus,  one  of 
the  senators,  who  solemnly  declared,  that  as  he 
returned  from  Alba,  he  had  seen  Romulus  in  a 
form  above  human,  and  that  he  had  directed  him 
to  toll  the  Romans  to  pay  him  divine  honours 
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under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  to  assure  them 
that  their  city  was  doomed  one  day  to  become 
the  capital  of  all  nations.  This  report  was  im¬ 
mediately  credited,  and  the  more  so  as  the  se¬ 
nators  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  people, 
who  suspected  them  of  having  offered  him  vio 
lence.  A  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and  a  re¬ 
gular  priest,  called  Flamen  Quirinalis,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  offer  him  sacrifices.  Romulus  was 
ranked  by  the  Romans  among  the  twelve  great 
gods,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  such  distinguished  honours,  when  the 
Romans  considered  him  as  the  founder  of  their 
city  and  empire,  and  the  son  of  the  god  of  war* 
He  is  generally  represented  as  his  father,  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
The  fable  of  the  two  children  of  Rhea  Sylvia 
being  nourished  by  a  she-wolf,  arose  from  Lupa, 
Faustulus’s  wife,  having  brought  them  up. 
[  Vitl.  Acca.]  Dionys.  Hal.  1  &  2. — Liv.  1,  c.  4, 
ike. —Justin.  43,  c.  1  &  2.—Floi\  1,  c.  l.—Plut. 
in  Romul.—Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2.  1.  5,  c.  n.—Plin. 
15,  c.  18,  Ac — Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  342,  635.— 

Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  616  &  845.  Fast.  4,  &c _ 

Horat.  3,  od.  3. — Jnv.  18,  v.  272. 

Romulus  Sylvius,  or  Alladius,  a  king  of 

Alba. 

Romus,  a  son  of  iEneas  by  Lavinia.  Some 

suppose  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Rome. - 

A  son  of  iEmathion. 

Roscia  lex  de  theatris,  by  L.  Roscius  Otho 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685  It  required  that 
none  should  sit  in  the  first  fourteen  seats  of  the 
theatre,  if  they  were  not  in  possession  of  four 
hundred  sestertia,  which  was  the  fortune  re¬ 
quired  to  be  a  Roman  knight. 

Roscius,  a  Roman  actor  so  celebrated  on  the 
stage,  that  every  comedian  of  excellence  and 
merit  has  received  his  name.  His  eyes  were 
naturally  distorted,  and  he  always  appeared  on 
the  stage  with  a  mask,  but  the  Romans  obliged 
him  to  act  his  character  without,  and  they  over¬ 
looked  the  deformities  of  his  face,  that  they 
might  the  better  hear  his  elegant  pronunciation, 
and  be  delighted  with  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice.  He  was  accused  on  suspicion  of  murder ; 
but  Cicero,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils, 
undertook  his  defence,  and  cleared  him  of  the 
malevolent  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  oration  still  extant.  Roscius  wrote  a  trea¬ 
tise,  in  which  he  compared  with  great  success 
and  much  learning,  the  profession  of  the  orator 
with  that  of  the  comedian.  He  died  about  60 
years  before  Christ.  Horat .  2,  ep.  1 . — QuintiL 
— Cic.  pro  Rose,  deorat.  3.  de  Div.  1,  &c. — Fuse. 

3,  &c. — Pint,  in  Cic. - A  lieutenant  of  Caesar’s 

army  in  Gaul. - A  friend  of  Sylla. - A 

tribune,  who  made  a  law  to  discriminate  the 
knights  from  the  common  people  at  public  spec¬ 
tacles 

Rosi*  Campus,  or  Rosia,  a  plain  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  lake  Velinum. 
Virg.  xEn.  7,  v.  712. 

Rosillanus  ageb,  a  territory  in  Etruria. 

Rosius,  a  harbour  of  Cilicia. - A  man 

made  consul  only  for  one  day  under  Vitellius* 
&cc.  Tacit. 

Rosulum,  now  Monterosi,  a  town  of  Etrura. 
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Rotomagus,  now  Rouen ,  a  town  of  France 
on  the  Seine. 

Roxana,  a  Persian  woman  taken  prisoner  by 
Alexander.  The  conqueror  became  enamoured 
of  her  and  married  her.  She  behaved  with 
great  cruelty  after  Alexander’s  death,  and  she 
was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassander’s  order. 
She  was  daughter  of  Darius,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  one  of  his  satraps.  Curt.  8,  c.  4. 1. 

10,  c.  6. —  Pint. - A  wife  of  Mithridates  the 

Great,  who  poisoned  herself. 

RoxolAni,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia, 
who  proved  very  active  and  rebellious  in  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Ruana,  a  Roman  divinity. 

Rubellius,  a  man  who  married  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Drusus,  &c. - One  of  the  de¬ 

scendants  of  Augustus,  treacherously  put  to 

death  by  Nero,  &c.  Tacit. - Plautur,  an 

illustrious  Roman,  who  disgraced  himself  by 
his  arrogance  and  ambitious  views.  Juv.  8, 
v.  39. 

Rubi,  a  town  of  Apulia,  from  which  the  epi¬ 
thet  Rubeus  is  derived.  Herat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  94. 
— Virg.  G .  1,  v.  256. 

RubIcon,  a  small  river  of  Italy  which  it  se¬ 
parates  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  rises  in  the 
Apennine  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  A  driatic 
sea.  By  crossing  it,  and  thus  transgressing  the 
boundaries  of  his  province,  J.  Caesar  declared 
war  against  tho  senate  and  Pompey,  and  begau 
the  civil  wars.  Lucan.  1,  v.  185  6c  213. — Strab. 
5. — Suet,  in  Cecs.  32. 

RubiEnus  Lappa,  a  tragic  poet  in  the  age  of 
Juvenal,  conspicuous  as  much  for  his  great  ge¬ 
nius  as  his  poverty.  Juv.  7,  v.  72. 

RubIgo,  a  goddess.  Vid.  Robigo. 

Rubra  saxa,  a  place  of  Etruria,  near  Veii, 
at  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  Rome. 
Mart.  4,  ep.  64,  v.  15. 

Rubria  lex,  was  enacted  after  the  taking  of 
Carthage,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands 
in  Africa. 

Rubrius,  a  Roman  knight  accused  of  trea¬ 
son  under  Tiberius,  &c.  Tacit.— - A  man  who 

fled  to  Parthia  on  suspicion  that  the  Roman  af¬ 
fairs  were  ruined.- - A  friend  of  Vitellius. 

- An  obscure  Gaul  in  great  favour  with  Do- 

mitian.  Juv.  4,  v.  105. - An  officer  in  Caasar’s 

army. 

Rubrum  mare,  (the  Red  sea)  is  situate 
between  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  ^Ethiopia,  and 
is  often  called  Erythraeum  mare,  or  Arabicus 
sinus. 

Rudije,  a  town  of  Calabria,  built  by  a  Greek 
colony.  The  poet  Ennius  was  born  there.  Cic. 
pro  Arch. — Ital.  12,  v.  396. 

Rufae,  a  town  of  Campania.  Virg.  JEn.  7, 

v.  739. 

Rufili.us,  a  Roman  ridiculed  by  Horace, 
Sat.  2,  v.  27,  for  his  effeminacy. 

Ruffianus,  a  Latin  poet. 

Ruffiana,  a  town  of  France. 

Ruffinus,  a  general  of  Gaul  in  the  reign  of 
Vitellius,  6cc. 

Ruffus,  an  officer  of  the  pretorian  guards 
in  Nero’s  reign.— A  soldier  presented  with 
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a  civic  crown  for  preserving  the  life  of  a  Consul 
&c. 

Rufinus,  a  general  of  Theodosius,  6cc. 

Rufrittm,  now  Ruvo,  a  town  of  Samnium, 
T.  L.  8,  c.  25- 

Rufus,  a  Latin  historian,  [  Vid.  Quint  rut.] —  - 
A  friend  of  Commodus,  famous  for  his  avarice 

and  ambition. - One  of  the  ancestors  of  Sylh , 

degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  senator  because  ten 
pounds  weight  of  gold  was  found  in  his  house. 
- A  governor  of  Judaea. - A  man  who  con¬ 
spired  against  Domitian. - A  poet  of  Ephesus 

in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  wrote  six  books  on 

simples,  now  lost. - A  Latin  poet. - Sem 

pronius.  Vid.  Praetorius. 

Rugia,  now  Rugen,  an  island  of  the  Baltic 
sea. 

Rug n,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de  Germ. 
43. 

Rupilius,  an  officer  surnamed  Rex,  for  his 
authoritative  manners.  He  was  proscribed  by 
Augustus,  and  fled  to  Brutus..  Horat.  1,  Sat. 

7,  v.  1. - A  writer  whose  treatises  de  figuris 

sententiarum,  &c.  were  edited  by  Runnken,  8vo 
L.  Bat.  1768. 

Ruscius,  a  town  of  Gaul. 

Rusconia,  a  town  of  Mauritania.  Liv.  21, 
c.  24. 

Rusell«,  an  inland  town  of  Etruria  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  Romans. 

RuspIna,  a  town  of  Africa  near  Adiu- 
metum. 

Ruieni,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Rusticus,  a  man  put  to  death  by  Domitian 
- A  friend  of  M,  Aurelius. 

Rutila,  a  deformed  old  woman  who  lived 
near  one  hundred  years,  6cc.  Plin.  7,  c.  48. — 
Jut.  10,  v.  294. 

Rutilus,  a  rich  man  reduced  to  beggary  by 
his  extravagance.  Juv.  11,  v.  2. 

Rutilus  Rufus,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  age 
of  Sylla,  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and  writings. 
He  refused  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  bis 
friends  because  they  wTere  unjust.  When  Sylla 
had  banished  him  from  Rome,  he  retired  t<f 
Smyrna,  amidst  the  acclamations  and  praises  o 
the  people;  and  when  some  of  his  friends 
wished  him  to  be  recalled  home  by  means  of  a 
civil  war,  he  severely  reprimanded  them,  and 
said,  that  he  wished  rather  to  see  his  country 
blush  at  his  exile,  than  to  plunge  it  into  distress 
by  his  return.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the 
Roman  soldiers  to  fabricate  their  own  arms. 
During  his  banishment  he  employed  his  time  in 
study,  and  wrote  an  history  of  Rome  in  Greek, 
and  an  account  of  his  own  life  in  Latin,  besides 
many  other  works.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  563.— 
Seneca  de  Benef. — Cic.  in  Bnit. — Val.  Mir  .  2,  c, 

3.  1.  6,  c.  4. — Paterc.  2,  c.  9. - A  Roman  pro- 

consul,  who  is  supposed  to  have  encouraged  Mi¬ 
thridates  to  murder  all  the  Romans  who  were 

in  his  provinces. - Lupus,  a  praitor  who  fled 

away  with  three  cohorts  from  Tarracina. - A 

rhetorician.  Quintil.  3,  c.  1. - A  man  wffio 

went  against  Jugurtlia. - A  friend  of  Nero. 

- A  poet  of  Gaul,  in  the  reign  of  Ilonorius. 

According  to  Borne,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  mount 


JfTtna.  He  wrote  also  an  itinerary,  published 
by  Burman,  in  the  poetse  Latini  minorts,  L.  Bat. 
4to.  1731. 

Riituba,  a  river  of  Liguria,  falling  from 
the  Apennine  into  the  Mediterranean.  Lucan . 
2,  v.  422. 

Rutubus,  a  gladiator,  &c.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  7, 
r.  96. 

Rutuli,  a  people  of  Latium,  known  as  well 
as  the  Latins,  by  the  name  of  Aborigines. 
When  JEneas  came  into  Italy,  Turnus  was 


their  king,  and  they  supported  him  in  the  war 
which  he  made  with  this  foreign  prince.  The 
capital  of  their  dominions  was  called  Ardea. 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  883.  Met.  14,  v.  455,  &c. — 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  &c. — Plin.  4,  c.  5. 

Rutup/e,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oysters, 
whence  the  epithet  of  Rutupinus.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  the  modem  town  of  Dover.  Lu¬ 
can.  6,  v.  67. — Juv.  4,  v.  141. 

Rypii/ei  montes.  Vid.  Rhipsei. 


SA 

ABA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  famous  for  frankin¬ 
cense,  myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Sabad.  Strab.  16. — 
Viod.  3. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  57.  JEn.  1,  v.  420. 

Sabachus,  or  Sabacon,  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia, 
who  invaded  Egypt  and  reigned  there,  after  the 
expulsion  of  king  Amasis.  After  a  reign  of 
fifty  years  he  was  terrified  by  a  dream,  and 
retired  into  his  own  kingdom.  Herodot.  2,  c. 
137,  &c. 

Sab.*,  a  people  of  Arabia. 

Sabasta,  feasts  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

Sabata,  a  town  of  Liguria.  Sil.  8,  v.  461. 
— Strab.  4. 

Sabatha,  a  town  of  Arabia,  now  called 
Sanaa. 

Sabatiira,  a  town  of  Syria.  Sil.  3,  v.  258. 

Sabazius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  also  of 
Jupiter. 

Sabbas,  a  king  of  India 

Sabella,  the  nurse  of  the  poet  Horace.  1 
Sat.  9,  v.  29. 

S a  belli,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Sabines,  or  according  to  some  from  theSam- 
nites.  They  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  between  the  Sabines  and  the  Marsi. 
Hence  the  epithet  of  Sabellicus.  Horat.  3,  od. 
6. —  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  2o5. 

Sabellus,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian  and  Nerva. 

Julia  Sabina,  a  Roman  matron,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Adrian  by  means  of  Plotina  the  wife  of 
Trajan.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  private  as 
well  as  public  virtues.  Adrian  treated  her  with 
the  greatest  asperity,  though  he  had  received 
from  her  the  imperial  purple  ;  and  the  empress 
was  so  sensible  of  his  unkindness,  that  she 
boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  had  disdained 
to  make  him  a  father,  lest  his  children  should 
become  more  odious  or  mors  tyrannical  than  he 
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himself  was.  The  behaviour  of  Sabina  at  last 
so  exasperated  Adrian,  that  he  poisoned  her, 
or,  according  to  some,  obliged  her  to  destroy 
herself.  The  emperor  at  that  time  laboured 
under  a  mortal  disease,  and  therefore  he  was 
‘he  more  encouraged  to  sacrifice  Sabina  to  his 
resentment,  that  she  might  not  survive  him. 
Divine  honours  were  paid  to  her  memory.  She 
died  after  she  had  been  married  thirty- eight 
years  to  Adrian,  A.  D.  138. 

SabIni,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  reckoned 
among  the  Aborigines,  or  those  inhabitants 
whose  origin  was  not  known.  Some  suppose 
that  they  were  originally  a  LacedaBmonian  co¬ 
lony  who  settled  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  possessions  of  the  Sabines  were  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  between  the  river 
Nar  and  the  Anio,  and  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Apennines  and  Umbria,  south  by  La¬ 
tium,  east  by  the  iEqui,  and  Etruria  on  the 
west.  The  greatest  part  of  the  contiguous  na¬ 
tions  were  descended  from  them,  such  as  the. 
Umbrians,  the  Campanians,  the  Sabelli,  the 
Osci,  Samnites,  Hernici,  .Equi,  Marsi,  Brutii, 
&c.  The  Sabines  are  celebrated  in  ancient 
history  as  being  the  first  who  took  up  arms 
against  the  Romans,  to  avenge  the  rape  of 
their  females  at  a  spectacle  where  they  had 
been  invited.  After  some  engagements,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Sabines  left  their  ancient 
possessions  and  migrated  to  Rome,  where  they 
settled  with  their  new  allies.  They  w’ere  at 
last  totally  subdued,  about  the  year  of  Rome 
373,  and  ranked  as  Roman  citizens.  Their 
chief  cities  were  Cures,  Fidenae,  Reate,  Cru& 
tumerium,  Corniculum,  Nomentum,  Collatia, 
&c.  Plin.  3,  c.  12. — Liv.  1,  c.  9. — Dwnys.  2 
c.  51. — Strab.  5. — Flor.  1.  c.  1.  1.  3,  c.  18. — 
Ital.8.  v.  424. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  775  &  779.— 
Juv.  10,  v.  197. 


S  A 

SabiniAnus,  a  general  who  revolted  in  Afn- 
Cft  in  the  reign  of  Gordian,  and  was  defeated 

soon  after,  A.  D.  240. - A  general  of  the 

eastern  empire,  &c. 

Sabinus  Aulus,  a  Latin  poet  intimate  with 
Ovid.  He  wrote  some  epistles  and  elegies  now 
l0ht. _ —A  man  from  whom  the  Sabines  re¬ 

ceived  their  name.  He  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  and  was  one  of  those  deities  whom 
tineas  invoked  when  he  entered  Italy.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  of  Lacedaimonian  origin. 
J£1U  7j  v.  178. - An  officer  in  Caesar’s  ar¬ 
my,  defeated  by  the  Gauls. - Julius,  an  of¬ 

ficer  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Vespasian’s  reign.  He  was  soon 
after  defeated  in  a  battle,  and  to  escape  from 
the  conqueror,  he  hid  himself  in  a  subterraneous 
cave,  with  two  faithful  domestics,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  unseen  for  nine  successive  yeais.  His 
wife  found  out  his  retreat,  and  spent  her  time 
with  him,  till  her  frequent  visits  to  the  cave  dis¬ 
covered  the  place  of  his  concealment.  He  w  as 
dragged  before  Vespasian,  and  by  his  oiders 
put  to  death,  though  his  friends  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  his  cause,  and  liiswite  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  emperor’s  pity,  by  showing  him  the 
twins  whom  she  had  brought  forth  in  the  sub¬ 
terraneous  retreat. - Corn,  a  man  who  con¬ 

spired  against  Caligula,  and  afterwards  destroy¬ 
ed  himself. - Titius,  a  Roman  senator,  shame¬ 

fully  accused  and  condemned  by  Sejanus.  His 
body  after  execution  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
indignities.  His  dog  constantly  followed  the 
b  ody,  and  when  it  was  thrown  into  the  1  iber, 
the  faithful  animal  plunged  after  it  and  was 

drowned.  Plin.  8,  c.  40. - Poppaeus,  a  Ro- 

mail  consul  who  presided  above  twenty-four 
years  over  Moesia,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for 
his  victories  over  the  barbarians.  He.  was  a 
great  favourite  of  Augustus,  and  of  libeiius. 

Tacit.  Ann. - Flavius,  a  brother  of  Vespasian, 

killed  by  the  populace.  He  was  well  known 
for  his  fidelity  to  Vitellius.  He  commanded  m 
the  Roman  armies  thirty-five  years,  and  was 

governor  of  Rome  for  twelve. - A  friend  of 

Domitian. - A  Roman  who  attempted  to 

plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews.  A  friend  of 
the  emperor  Alexander. - A  lawyer. 

Sabis,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul.  Casar. 

Sabkac/e,  a  powerful  nation  of  India. 

SabUra,  a  general  of  Juba,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle.  Lucan. 
4  v.  722. 

’  SaburAnus,  an  officer  of  the  pretorian  guards. 
When  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Trajan,  the  prince  presented  him  with  a 
sword,  saying,  Use  this  weapon  in  my  service  as 
long  as  my  commands  are  just,  but  turn  it  against 
my  own  breast,  whenever  I  become  cruel  or  malevo¬ 
lent.  T 

Sabrata,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa.  It  was 

a  Roman  colony.  Ital .  3,  v.  256. 

Sabus,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines;  the  same  as  Sabinus.  Vid.  Sabinus. 
- - -A  king  of  Arabia. 

Sacadas,  a  musician  and  poet  of  Argos, 
who  obtained  three  several  times  the  prize 
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at  the  Pythian  games.  Plut.  de  Mas.  Pans. 

6,  c.  14. 

Sac;e,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  inhabited  the 
country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactriana  and 
Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  of  mount 
Imaus.  The  name  of  Sacee  was  given  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  all  the  Scythians,  by  the  Persians. 
They  had  no  towns,  according  to  some  writers, 
but  lived  in  tents.  Ptol.  6,  c.  13. — Herodot.  o, 
c.  93. 1-7,  c.  63. 

Sacer  mons,  a  mountain  near  Rome.  Vid. 
Mons  Sacer. 

Sacer  lucus,  a  wood  of  Campania,  on  the 
Liris. 

Sacer  portus,  or  Sacri  portus,  a  place  of 
Italy,  near  Praeneste,  famous  for  a  battle  that 
was  fought  there  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.  Paterc. 

2,  c.  26. — Lucan.  2,  v.  134. 

Sacrani,  a  people  of  Latium,  who  assisted 
Tumus  against  ^Fneas.  They  were  descended 
from  the  Pelasgians  Virg.  vEn.7,  v.  796. 

Sacrator,  one  of  the  friends  of  Turnus, 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  747. 

Sacra  via,  a  celebrated  street  of  Rome, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
between  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led  from  the 
amphitheatre  to  the  capital  by  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  Peace,  and  the  temple  of  Caesar. 
The  triumphal  processions  passed  through  it 
to  go  to  the  capitol.  Horat.  4,  od.  2.  1.  1, 
sat.  9. 

Sacrata  eex,  militaris,  A.  U.  C.  411  by 
the  dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  as  some  suppose, 
enacted  that  the  name  of  no  soldier  which  had 
been  entered  in  the  muster-roll  should  be  struck 
out  but  by  his  consent,  and  that  no  person  who 
had  been  a  military  tribune  should  execute  the 
office  of  ductor  ordinum. 

M.  SacratIvir,  a  friend  of  Caesar,  killed  at 
Dyrrachium,  &c.  Cws.  bell .  C. 

Sacrum  bellum,  a  name  given  to  the  wars 
earned  on  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
The  first  began  B.  C.  448,  and  in  it  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  auxiliaries  on 
opposite  sides.  The  second  war  began  o57  B.  C. 
and  finished  nine  years  after  by  Philip  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  who  destroyed  all  the  cities  of  the  Pho- 
cians.  Vid.  Phocis. 

Sadales,  a  son  of  Cotes,  king  of  1  brace,  who 
assisted  Pompey  with  a  body  of  five  hundred 
horsemen.  Cces.  bell.  C.  3. 

Sadus,  a  river  of  India. 

Sad  yAtes,  one  of  the  Menu  nucha,  who 
reigned  in  Lydia  twelve  years  after  his  father 
Gyges.  He  made  war  against  the  Milesians, 
for  six  years.  Herodot.  1  c.  16,  &c. 

Sagai.assus,  now  Sudjakin ,  a  town  of  Ii- 
ridia,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia.  T.  L.  38, 

c.  lo.  .  ,  . 

Sagan  a,  a  woman  acquainted  with  magic 

and  enchantments.  Horat.  epod.  5,  v.  25. 

Sagaris,  a  river  of  Asia,  rising  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  and  falling  into  the  Bux¬ 
ine.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10,  v.  47. - -Oue  of 

the  companions  of  iEneas,  killed  by  Turnus. 
Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  263. 1.  9,  v.  575. 

Sagitta,  an  officer  who  encouraged  Piso  to 


lebel  against  the  emperor  Nero,  &.c.  Tucit.  Hist. 
4,  c.  49. 

Saguntum  or  Saguntus,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  at  the  west  of  the  Iberus,  about 
one  mile  from  the  sea-shore,  now  called  Mor- 
vedro.  It  had  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Za- 
cynthians,  and  by  some  of  the  Rutuli  of 
Ardea.  Saguntum  is  ce'ebrated  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  the  inhabit 
tants  are  well  known  for  their  attachment  to  the 
Romans.  Hannibal  took  it  after  a  siege  of  about 
eight  months ;  and  the  inhabitants,  not  to  fall 
into  the  enemy’s  hands,  burnt  themselves  with 
their  houses,  and  all  their  effects.  The  con¬ 
queror  afterwards  rebuilt  it,  and  placed  a  gar¬ 
rison  there,  with  all  the  noblemen  whom  he  de¬ 
tained  as  hostages  from  the  several  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations  of  Spain.  Some  suppose  that  he 
called  it  Spartagene.  Flor.  g,  c.  6. — Liv.  21, 
c.  9, — Lucan ,  3,  v,  350. — Strab ,  3, — Mela,  2, 
c.  6. 

Sais,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  situate 
between  the  Canopic  and  Sebennytican  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  and  anciently  the  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt.  There  was  there  a  celebrated  temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  with  a  room  cut  out  of  one 
stone,  which  had  been  conveyed  by  water  from 
Elephantis,  by  the  labours  of  two  thousand  men 
in  three  years.  The  stone  measured  on  the 
outside  twenty-one  cubits  long,  fourteen  broad, 
and  eight  high.  Osiris  was  also  buried  near  the 
town  of  Sais.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Saitas. 
One  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  is  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  town,  has  received  the  name  of  Sai- 
ticum,  Strab.  17. —  Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  &c. 

Sal  a,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Hebrus. 

Sal  Ac  on,  a  poor  man  who  pretended  to  be 
uncommonly  rich,  &c.  Cic. 

SalamInta,  a  name  given  to  a  ship  at  Athens, 
which  was  employed  by  the  republic  in  convey¬ 
ing  the  officers  of  state  to  their  different  admi¬ 
nistrations  abroad,  &c. - A  name  given  to  the 

island  of  Cyprus,  on  account  of  Salamis,  one  of 
its  capital  cities. 

Salamis,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus,  by 
Methone.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  carried  her  to  an  island  of  the  iEgean, 
which  afterwards  bore  her  name,  and  where 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son  called  Cenclireus. 
Diod.  4. 

Salamis,  SalamIns,  or  SalamIna,  an  is¬ 
land  in  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Attica,  opposite  Eleusis,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  league,  with  a  town  and  harbour  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  It  was  originally  peopled  by  a 
colony  of  lonians,  and  afterwards  by  some  of 
the  Greeks  from  the  adjacent  islands  and  coun¬ 
tries  It  is  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was 
fought  there  between  the  fleets  of  the  Greeks 
and  that  of  the  Persians,  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Attica.  The  enemy’s  ships  amounted  to  above 
2000,  and  those  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  about 
380  sail.  In  this  engagement,  which  was 
fought  on  the  20th  of  October,  B.  C.  480,  the 
Greeks  lost  40  ships,  and  the  Persians  about 
500,  besides  an  immense  number  which  were 
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taken,  with  all  the  ammunition  th”  contained. 
The  island  cf  Salamis  waa  anciently  called 
Sciras,  Cychria,  or  Cenchria,  and  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Coluri,  and  its  bay  of  the  gulf 
of  Engia.  It  is  said  that  Xerxes  attempted  to 
join  it  to  the  continent.  Teucei  and  Ajax,  wLo 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  natives  o» 
Salamis.  Strab.  2. — Herodot.  8,  c.  56,  &c. — 
Plat.  6;  C.  Nep.  in  Them.  &c. —  Diou.  4. —  Vai. 
Max.  5,  c.  3. — Paus.  1,  c.  35,  &c.— Mela, 
2,  c.  7. 

Salamis  or  SalamIna,  a  town  at  the  east  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  by  Teucer, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  island  Salamis, 
from  which  he  had  been  banished,  about  1270 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  de¬ 
scendants  continued  masters  of  the  town  for 
above  800  years.  It  was  destroyedby  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  rebuilt  in  the  4th  century  and  called 
Constantia.  Strab.  9. — Herodot.  8,  c.  94,  &c. 
— Horat.  1,  od.  7,  v.  21. — Paterc.  1,  c.  1. 

Sai.apia  or  Sai.apia,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
where  Annibal  retired  afteT  the  battle  of  Can- 
naj.  It  was  taken  from  the  Carthaginian 
general  by  Marcellus.  Lucan.  5,  v.  377. —  Val. 
Max.  3,  c.  8. 

Salara,  a  town  of  Africa  propria,  takeD  by 
Scipio.  Lie.  29,  c.  34,  Stc 

Salaria,  a  street  and  gate  at  Rome  which 
led  towards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Salaria,  because  salt  (sa/,) 
was  generally  conveyed  to  Rome  that  way. 
Mart.  4,  ep.  64. 

Sai.arius,  a  bridge  built  about  four  miles 
from  Rome. 

Salasci,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who 
were  in  continual  war  with  the  Romans. 
They  cut  off  10,000  Romans  under  Appius 
Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  610,  and  were  soon  after 
defeated,  and  at  last  totally  subdued  and  sold 
as  slaves  by  Augustus, 

Saleius,  a  poet  of  great  merit  in  the  age  of 
Domitian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty,  though  bom 
of  illustrious  parents,  and  distinguished  by 
purity  of  manners  and  integrity  of  mind.  Juv. 
7,  v.  80. — Quint.  10,  c.  1. 

SalEni,  a  people  of  Spain.  Mela,  3,  c.  1. 

SalentInt,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apulia, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Calabria.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Brundusium,  Tarentum,  and 
Hydruntum.  Ital.  8,  v.  579.—  Virg.  jEh.  3,  v. 
400. —  Varro  de  R.  R.  1,  c.  24. — Strab.  6. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Sai.f.rnum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Lucan.  2,  v.  425. — Pa¬ 
terc.  1,  c.  16. — Herat.  1,  ep.  15. 

Salete,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  second 
Minerva,  daughter  of  Coelus. 

Salganeus  or  Salganea,  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  Euripus.  Liv.  35,  c.  37,  &c.  ' 

Salia,  a  town  of  Spain  where  Prudentia  was 
born.  Mela. 

Saliare  Carmen  and  Soliares  Epulji 
Vid.  Salii. 

Sat.ica,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Salii,  a  college  of  priests  at  Rome,  in¬ 
stituted  in  honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by 
Numa,  to  take  care  of  the  sacred  shields  called 
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Aacylia,  B.  C.  709.  [Vid.  Ancyle.]  They 
were  twelve  in  number ;  the  three  elders, 
among  them  had  the  superintendance  of  all  the 
rest;  the  first  was  called  prccsul,  the  second 
votes,  and  the  third  magister.  Their  number 
was  afterwards  doubled  by  Tullus  Hostilius, 
after  he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Fide- 
nates,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  lie  had 
made  to  Mars.  The  Salii  were  all  of  pa¬ 
trician  families,  and  the  office  was  very  ho¬ 
nourable.  The  first  of  March  was  the  day  in 
which  the  Salii  observed  their  festivals  in 
honour  of  Mars.  They  were  generally  dressed 
in  a  short  scarlet  tunic,  of  which  only  the  edges 
were  seen ;  they  wore  a  large  purple  coloured 
belt  about  the  waist,  which  was  fastened  with 
brass  buckles.  They  had  on  their  heads  round 
bonnets  with  two  comers  standing  up,  and  they 
wore  iu  their  right  hand  a  small  rod,  and  in 
their  left  a  small  buckler.  In  the  observation 
of  their  solemnity  they  first  offered  sacrifices, 
and  afterwards  went  through  the  streets 
dancing  in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all 
together,  or  at  other  times  separately,  while 
musical  instruments  were  playing  before  them. 
They  placed  their  body  ^n  different  attitudes, 
and  struck  with  their  rods  the  shields  which 
they  held  in  their  hands.  Ihey  also  sung 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  particularly  of 
Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  and  they 
were  accompanied  in  the  chorus  by  a  certain 
number  of  virgins,  habited  like  themselves,  and 
called  Salim.  The  Salii  instituted  by  Numa 
were  called  Palatini,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  others,  because  they  lived  on  mount 
Palatine,  and  offered  their  sacrifices  there. 
Those  that  were  added  by  Tullus  were  called 
Collini,  Agonales,  or  Quirinales,  from  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  where  they  had  fixed  their 
residence.  Their  name  seems  to  have  been 
derived  a  saliendo,  or  saltando,  because,  during 
their  festivals,  it  was  particularly  requisite  that 
they  should  leap  and  dance.  Their  feasts  and 
entertainments  were  uncommonly  rich  and 
sumptuous,  w'hence  dupes  saliares  is  proverbially 
applied  to  such  repasts  as  are  most  splendid 
and  costly.  It  was  usual  among  the  Romans 
when  they  declared  war,  for  the  Salii  to  shake 
their  shields  with  great  violence,  as  if  to  call 
upon  the  god  Mars  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
Liv.  1,  c.  20. — Varro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  15.  Ovid . 
Fast.  3,  v.  387. — Dionys.  S.—Flor.  1,  c.  2,  &c.— 
Virg.  /. En .  8,  v.  285. - A  nation  of  Gaul  con¬ 


quered  by  the  emperor  Julian. 

Salxnator,  a  surname  common  to  the 
family  of  the  Livii,  and  others. 

Salius,  an  Acamanian  at  the  games  exhibited 
by  AEneas  in  Sicily,  and  killed  in  the  wars 
with  Tumus,  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  298.  1.  10, 

v.  753.  ...  i 

Crispus  Sallustxus,  a  Latin  historian  born 
at  Amiternum,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
He  received  his  education  at  Rome,  and  made 
himself  known  as  a  public  magistrate  in  the  office 
of  questor  and  consul.  His  licentiousness  and  the 
depravity  of  his  manners  did  not  escape  the 
censure  of  the  age,  and  Sallust  was  degraded 
from  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  B.  C.  DO.  His 
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amour  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  waa 
a  strong  proof  of  his  debauchery ;  ana  Milo, 
the  husband,  who  discovered  the  adulterer  in 
his  house,  revenged  the  violence  offered  to  his 
bed  by  beating  him  with  stripes,  and  selling 
him  his  liberty  at  a  high  price.  A  continuation 
of  extravagance  could  not  long  be  supported  by 
the  income  of  Sallust,  but  he  extricated  him¬ 
self  from  all  difficulties  by  embracing  the  cause 
of  Caesar.  He  was  restored  to  the  rank  oi 
senator,  and  made  governor  of  Numidia.  In 
the  administration  of  his  province  Sallust  be¬ 
haved  with  uncommon  tyranny ;  he  enriched 
himself  by  plundering  the  Africans,  and  at  Ins 
return  to  Rome  he  built  himself  a  magnificent 
house,  and  bought  gardens,  which  from  their 
delightful  situation  and  pleasantness,  still  pre¬ 
serve  the  name  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  He 
married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  according  to  some, 
arose  an  immortal  hatred  between  the  historian 
and  the.  orator.  Sallust  died  in  the  51st  year 
of  his  age,  35  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

As  a  writer  he  is  peculiarly  distinguished.  He 
had  composed  a  history  of  Rome,  but  nothing 
remains  of  it  except  a  few  fragments,  and  ais 
only  compositions  extant  are  his  history  of 
Catiline’s  conspiracy,  and  of  the  wars  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  king  of  Numidia.  In  these  celebrated 
works  the  author  is  greatly  commended  for  his 
elegance,  the  vigour  and  animation  of  bw  sen¬ 
tences  ;  he  every  where  displays  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  paints  with 
a  masterly  hand  what  gave  rise  to  the  great 
events  which  he  relates.  No  one  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  vices  that  prevailed  m  the 
capital  of  Italy,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  been 
more  severe  against  the  follies  of  the  age,  and 
the  failings  of  which  he  himself  was  guilty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  His  descriptions  are 
uncommonly  correct,  and  his  harangues  are 
nervous  and  animated,  and  well  suiting  the 
character  and  the  different  pursuits  of  the  great 
men  in  whose  mouths  they  are  placed.  The 
historian,  however,  is  blamed  for  tedious  and  in¬ 
sipid  exordiums,  which  often  disgust  the  reader 
without  improving  him  ;  his  affectation  of  o  t 
and  obsolete  words  and  phrases  is  also  censured, 
and  particularly  his  unwarrantable  partiality 
in  some  of  his  narrations.  Though  faithful 
in  every  other  respect,  he  has  not  painted 

the  character  of  Cicero  with  all  the  fidelity  and 

accuracy  which  the  reader  claims  from  the  his¬ 
torian;  and  in  passing  in  silence  over  many 
actions  which  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  the 
first  husband  of  Terentia,  the  rival  of  Cicero 
has  disgraced  himself,  and  rendered  his  com¬ 
positions  less  authentic.  There  are  two  ora¬ 
tions  or  epistles  to  Caesar  concerning  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  state,  attributed  to  him,  as  also 
an  oration  against  Cicero,  whose  authenticity 
some  of  the  moderns  have  disputed.  1  lie  best 
editions  of  Sallust,  are  those  of  Haverkamp,  2 
vols.4to.  Amst.  1742  ;  and  of  Ldinburgli,  12mo. 
1755.  QuintiL  10,  c.  1.— Suet,  de  Gram,  in 

Cass.— Martial.  14,  ep.  191. - A  nephew  of 

the  historian,  by  whom  he  was  adopted.  He 
imitated  the  moderation  of  Maecenas,  and  re- 


mained  satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  a  lloman 
knight,  when  he  could  have  made  himself 
powerful  by  the  favours  of  Augustus  and  Ti¬ 
berius.  He  was  very  effeminate  and  luxurious. 
Horace  dedicated  2,  od.  2,  to  him.  Tacit.  Ann. 

1  —  Plin.  34. - Secundus  Promotus, a  native  of 

Gaul, very  intimate  with  the  emperor  Julian.  He 
is  remarkable  for  his  integrity,  and  the  soundness 
of  his  counsels.  Julian  made  him  prefect  of 
Gaul.  There  is  also  another  Sallust,  called 
secundus,  whom  some  have  improperly  con¬ 
founded  with  Promotus.  Secundus  was  also 
one  of  Julian’s  favourites,  and  was  made  by 
liim  prefect  of  the  east.  He  conciliated  the 
good  graces  of  the  Romans  by  the  purity  of  his 
Morals,  his  fondness  of  discipline,  and  his  re¬ 
ligious  principles.  After  tne  death  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Jovian,  he  was  universally  named  by  the 
officers  of  the  Roman  empire  to  succeed  on  the 
imperial  throne ;  but  he  refused  this  great 
though  dangerous  honour,  and  pleaded  in¬ 
firmities  of  body  and  old  age.  The  Romans 
wished  upon  this  to  invest  his  son  with  the 
imperial  purple,  but  Secundus  opposed  it,  and 
observed  that  he  was  too  young  to  support 

the  dignity.- - A  prefect  of  Rome  in  the 

reign  of  Valentmian. - An  officer  in  Bri¬ 

tain. 

Salmacis,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  which  rendered  effeminate  those 
who  drank  of  its  waters.  It  w’as  there  that 
Hermaphroditus  changed  his  sex,  though  he 
still  retained  the  characteristics  of  his  own. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  V*  285.  1.  1*»,  v.  319. — Hygin. 
fab.  271. 

Salmantica,  now  Saiamanca,  a  town  of 
Spain. 

Salmone,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  with  a 
fountain,  from  which  the  Enipeus  takes  its 
source,  and  falls  into  the  Alpheus,  about  40 
stadia  from  Olympia,  which  on  account  of  that 
is  called  Salmonis.  Ovid.  3,  amor.  el.  6,  v. 
43. 

Salmoneus,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  Aeolus, 
and  Enarete,  who  married  Alcidice,  by  whom 
he  had  Tyro.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god, 
and  to  receive  divine  honours  from  his  subjects ; 
therefore,  to  imitate  the  thunder,  he  used  to 
drive  his  chariot  over  a  brazen  bridge,  and 
darted  burning  torches  on  every  side,  as  if  to 
imitate  the  lightning.  This  impiety  provoked 
Jupiter.  Salmoneus  wras  struck  with  a  thun¬ 
derbolt,  and  placed  in  the  infernal  regions  near 
his  brother  Sisyphus.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  235. 
— Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Hygin.  fab.  60. — Diod.  4. — 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  585. 

Salmanis,  one  of  the  names  of  the  town  of 
Olympia. 

Salmus,  a  towm  of  Asia  near  the  Red  Sea. 

*ai.myd£SSUS,  a  bay  on  the  Euxine  sea. 

Salo,  a  river  in  Spain.  Mart.  10,  ep.  20. 

Salome,  a  queen  of  Judaea.  This  name  was 
common  to  some  of  the  princesses  in  the  family 
of  Herod,  &c. 

Salon,  a  country  of  Bithynia. 

Salona,  or  Salon.®,  a  town  of  Dalmatia, 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  wras  the  native  place  of  the  em- 
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peror  Dio<  lesian,  ai  d  he  retired  there  to  enjoy 
peace  and  tranquillity,  after  he  had  abdicated 
the  imperial  purple.  Lucan.  4,  v.  404. —  Cat. 
bell.  civ.  9. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

SalonIna,  a  celebrated  matron  who  married 
the  emperor  Gallienus,  and  distinguished  her¬ 
self  by  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues. 
She  was  the  patroness  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and 
to  her  clemency,  mildness,  and  benevolence, 
Rome  was  indebted  some  time  for  her  peace 
and  prosperity.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
in  some  of  his  expeditions,  and  often  called  him 
away  from  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  to  make 
war  against  the  enemies  of  Rome.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  conspirators, 
who  also  assassinated  her  husband  and  family, 
about  the  year  268  of  the  Christian  era. 

Saloninus,  a  son  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  name  from  the  conquest  of  Salona? 
by  his  father.  So)  e  suppose  that  he  is  the 
hero  of  Virgil’s  fourth  eclogue,  in  which  the 
return  of  the  golden  age  is  so  warmly  and 
beautifully  anticipated. 

SalonInus,  P.  Licinius  Cornelius,  a  son  of 
Gallienus,  by  Salonina,  sent  into  Gaul,  there  to 
be  taught  the  art  of  wTar.  He  remained  there 
some  time,  till  the  usurper  Posthumius  arose, 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  Saloninus 
wras  upon  this  delivered  up  to  his  enemy,  and 
put  to  death  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age. 

Salonius,  a  friend  of  Cato  the  censor.  The 
daughter  of  Censorius  married  Salonius  in  his 

old  age.  Plut. - A  tribune  and  centurion  of 

the  Roman  army  hated  by  the  populace  for 
his  strictness. 

SALris,  a  colony  of  Etruria,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  are  called  Salpinates.  Liv.  5,  c.  31. 

S'alstjm,  a  river  in  Spain. 

Salvian,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  fifth 
century,  of  whose  works  the  best  edition  is  the 
12mo.  Paris,  1684. 

SalyidiEnus,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  He  was  betrayed  by  Antony,  and  put 

to  death. - A  Latin  writer  in  the  age  of  the 

emperor  Probus. 

Salvius,  a  flute  player  saluted  king  by  the 
rebellious  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  age  of  Marius. 
He  maintained  for  some  time  wrar  against  the 

Romans. - A  nephew  of  the  emperor  Otho. 

- A  friend  of  Pompey. - A  man  put  to 

death  by  Domitian. 

Salus,  a  goddess  of  health,  daughter  of  Aes¬ 
culapius,  and  the  same  as  Hygia. 

Samaria,  a  city  and  country  of  Palestine. 

SambUlos,  a  mountain  near  Mesopotamia, 
where  Hercules  was  worshipped. 

Sambus,  an  Indian  king  defeated  by  Alex¬ 
ander.  Diod.  17. 

Same,  or  Samos,  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea  near  Ithaca,  called  also  Cepliallenia. 
Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  271. 

Samia,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Meander, 

Paus.  7,  c.  4. - A  surname  of  Juno,  because 

she  was  worshipped  at  Samos. 

SamnIt®,  or  Amnit®,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

SamnItes,  a  peonle  of  Italy,  who  inhabited 
the  country  situate  Detween  Picenum,  Cam¬ 
pania,  Apulis,  and  ancient  Latrum.  They  dia- 
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tinguished  themselves  by  their  implacable 
hatred  against  the  Romans,  in  the  first  ages  of 
that  empire,  till  they  were  at  last  totally  ex¬ 
tirpated,  B.  C.  272,  after  a  war  of  71  years. 
Their  chief  town  was  cailed  Samnium,  or  Sam- 
nis.  Liv.  7,  &c. — Fbr.  1,  c.  16,  &c.  1.  3,  c. 
18. — Strab.  5. — Lucan.  2. — Eutrop.  2. 

Samnium,  a  town  and  part  of  Italy  inhabited 
by  the  Samnites.  Vid.  Samnites. 

Samonium,  a  promontory  of  Crete.  J 

Samos,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  narrow  strait,  with  a  capital  of  the  same 
name  built  B.  C.  986.  It  is  about  87  miles  in 
circumference.  It  has  been  anciently  called 
Parthenia,  Antliemusa,  Stephane,  Melam- 
phyllus,  Antliemusa,  Cyparissia,  and  Dryusa.  It 
was  first  in  the  possession  of  the  Leleges,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Ionians.  The  Samnites  were 
at  first  governed  by  kings,  and  afterwards  the 
form  of  their  government  became  dcmo- 
cratical  and  oligarchical.  Samos  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  situation  under  Polycrates 
who  had  made  himself  absolute  there.  The 
Samians  assisted  the  Greeks  against  the  Per¬ 
sians  when  Xerxes  invaded  Europe,  and  were 
reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens,  after  a  re¬ 
volt  by  Pericles,  B.  C.  441.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  subdued  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  were  restored  to  their  ancient  liberty  by 
Augustus.  Under  Vespasian,  Samos  became  a 
Roman  province.  Juno  was  held  in  the  great 
st  veneration  there  ;  her  temple  was  uncom 
monly  magnificent,  and  it  wa3  even  said  that 
the  goddess  had  been  born  there,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Imbrasus.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Fans.  7,  c. 
S  &  4 — Flut.  in  Per.—Plin.  5,  c  SI  .—Virg.  JEn. 
1,  v.  go, — Thucyd. - The  islands  of  Samo- 


thrace  and  Cephallenia  were  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Samos. 

Samosata,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  below  mount  Taurus,  where  Lucian 
was  born. 

Samothrace,  or  Samoturacia,  an  island 
in  the  Aegean  sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  32  miles.  It  was  known  by  the 
ancient  names  of  Leucosia,  Melitis,  Electria, 
Leucania,  and  Dardania.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Samos,  and  distinguished  from  the  Sa¬ 
mos  which  lies  on  the  coast,  of  Ionia,  by  the 
epithet  of  Thracian,  or  by  the  name  of  Samo¬ 
thrace.  It  is  about  38  miles  in  circumference, 
according  to  Pliny,  or  only  20  according  to 
modern  travellers.  The  origin  of  the  first  in¬ 
habitants  of  Samothrace  is  unknown.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  they  were  l  hracians, 
and  that  the  place  was  afterwards  peopled  by 
the  colonies  of  the  Pelasgians,  Samians,  and 
Phoenicians.  Samothrace  is  famous  for  a  de¬ 
luge  which  inundated  the  country,  and  reached 
the  very  top  of  the  highest  mountains.  This 
inundation,  which  happened  before  the  age  of 
the  Argonauts,  was  owing  to  the  sudden  over¬ 
flow  of  the  waters  of  the  Euxine,  which  the  an¬ 
cients  considered  merely  as  a  lake.  The  Sa- 
mothraciaus  were  very  religious ;  and  as  all 
mysteries  were  supposed  to  have  taken  their 
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origin  there,  the  island  received  ttie  surname 
of  sacred,  and  was  a  safe  and  inviolable  asylum 
to  all  fugitives  and  criminals.  The  island  was 
originally  governed  by  kings,  but  afterwards  the 
government  became  democratical.  It  enjoyed 
all  its  rights  and  immunities  under  the  Romans 
till  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  who  reduced  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  islands  in  the  /Egean  into 
the  form  of  a  province.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strab. 
10. — Herodot.  7,  c.  108,  &c. — Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
208.— Mela,  2,  c.7.—Paus.  7,  c.  4. 

Samus,  a  son  of  Aucaeus  and  Sarnia,  grand¬ 
son  of  Neptune.  Pans.  7,  c.  4. 

Sana,  a  town  of  mount  Athos,  near  which 
Xerxes  began  to  make  a  channel  to  convey  the 
sea. 

San  aos,  a  town  of  Phrygia.  , 

Synchoniathon,  a  Phoenician  historian 
born  at  Berytus,  or  according  to  others,  at 
Tyre.  He  flourished  a  few  years  before  the 
Trojan  war  and  wrote  in  the  language  of  his 
country,  an  history  in  nine  books  which  he 
amply  treated  of  the  theology  and  antiquities  of 
Phoenicia  and  the  neighbouring  places.  It  was 
compiled  from  the  various  records  found  in 
cities  and  the  annals  which  were  usually  kept 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods  among  the  ancients. 
This  history  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
Philo,  a  native  of  Byblus,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  this  Greek  translation  are  extant. 
Some,  however,  suppose  them  to  be  spurious, 
while  others  contend  that  they  are  true  and 
authentic. 

Sancus,  Sangus,  or  Sanctus,  a  deity  of  the 
Sabines  introduced  among  the  gods  of  Rome 
under  the  name  of  Dius  Pidius.  According  to 
some,  Sancus  was  father  to  Sabus,  or  Sabinus, 
the  first  king  of  the  Sabines.  Ital.  8,  v.  421. 
Varro  de  E.  L.  4. — Ovid ,  Fast.  6,  v.  21  o. 

San  dace,  a  sister  of  Xerxes. 

Sandalium,  a  small  island  of  the  ^Egean, 

near  Lesbos. - A  port  of  Pisidia. 

Sandanis,  a  Lydian  who  advised  Croesus 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Persians. 
Sandanus,  a  river  of  Thrace. 

Sandrocottus,  an  Indian  of  a  mean  origin. 
His  impertinence  to  Alexander  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  greatness ;  the  conqueror  or¬ 
dered  him  to  he  seized,  but  Sandrocottus  fled 
away,  and  at  last  laid  down  overwhelmed  with 
fatigue.  As  he  slept  on  the  ground  a  lion 
came  to  him,  and  gently  licked  the  sweat  from 
his  face,  This  uncommon  tameness  of  the 
animal  appeared  supernatural  to  Sandrocot  us, 
and  raised  his  ambition.  He  aspired  to  the 
monarchy,  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander  he 
made  himself  master  of  a  part  of  the  country 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus.  Justin. 
13  c.  4. 

Sang  ala,  a  town  of  India  destroyed  by 

Alexander.  _  . 

SangArius,  or  Sangaris,  a  river  of  Phrygia, 
rising  in  mount  Dindymus,  and  falling  into  the 
Euxine.  The  daughter  of  the  Sangarius  be¬ 
came  pregnant  of  Altes  only  from  the  gathering 
the  boughs  of  an  almond  tree  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Hecuba,  according  to  some,  is  the 
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daughter  of  this  river.  Some  of  the  poets  call 
it  Sagiris.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10. — Claudian. 
in  Eutrop.  2. — Paus.  7 . 

Sanguinius,  a  man  condemned  for  ill  lan¬ 
guage,  &c.  Tacit.  An.  6,  c.  7 

Sannyrion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens.  He 
composed  many  dramatical  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  called  Io,  and  another  Danae.  Athen.  9. 

Santones,  and  Santon*,  a  people  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Gaul.  Lucan.  1,  v. 
422. — Martial  3,  ep.  96. 

Saon,  an  historian. - A  man  who  first  dis¬ 

covered  the  oracle  of  1'rophonius. 

Sapau,  or  Saphjei,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia  who  succeeded  his 
father  Artaxerxes  about  the  238th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Naturally  fierce  and  ambitious, 
Sapor  wished  to  increase  his  paternal  dominions 
by  conquest ;  and  as  the  indolence  of  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Rome  seemed  favourable  to  his  views, 
lie  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia ;  and  he  might  have  become 
master  of  all  Asia,  if  Odenatus  had  not  stopped 
his  progress.  If  Gordian  attempted  to  repel 
Lim,  his  efforts  were  weak ;  and  Philip,  who 
succeeded  him  on  the  imperial  throne,  bought 
the  peace  of  Sapor  with  money.  Valerian, 
who  was  afterwards  invested  with  the  purple, 
marched  against  the  Persian  monarch,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Odenatus 
no  sooner  heard  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  Sapor,  than  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  release  him  by  force  of  arms.  The 
forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  wives 
and  the  treasures  of  the  monarch  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatus  pene¬ 
trated,  with  little  opposition,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  after  this 
defeat,  was  assassinated  by  his  subjects,  A.  D. 
273,  after  a  reign  of  32  years.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  called  Hormisdas.  Marcellin. 

&c. - The  second  of  that  name  succeeded  his 

father  Hormisdas  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He 
was  as  great  as  his  ancestor  of  the  same  name  ; 
and  by  undertaking  a  war  against  the  Romans, 
he  attempted  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  and  to 
add  the  provinces  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
vO  his  empire.  His  victories  alarmed  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors,  and  Julian  would  have  perhaps 
seized  him  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  if  he 
had  not  received  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian, 
who  succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sapor; 
hut  the  monarch  always  restless  and  inde- 
fetigible,  renewed  hostilities,  invaded  Armenia 
and  defeated  the  emperor  Valens.  Sapor  died 
A.  D.  380,  after  a  reign  of  70  years,  in  which 
he  had  often  been  the  sport  of  fortune.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes,  and  Artaxerxes 
by  Sapor  the  third,  a  piince  who  died  after  a 
reign  of  five  years,  A.  D.  389,  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius  the  Great.  Marcellin ,  &c. 

Sappho,  or  Sapho,  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
her  poetical  talents,  and  her  amorous  dis¬ 
position,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
about  600  years  before  Christ.  Her  father’s 
name,  according  to  Herodotus,  wras  Seaman - 
ironymus,  or  according  to  others,  Symon,  or 
Semus,  or  Etarchus,  and  her  mother’s  name 
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was  Cleis.  Her  tender  passions  were  so  vio¬ 
lent,  that  some  have  represented  her  attach¬ 
ment  with  three  of  her  female  companions, 
Telesiplie,  Atthis,  and  Megara,  as  criminal,  and 
on  that  account,  have  given  her  the  surname 
of  Tribas.  She  conceived  such  a  passion  for 
Phaon,  a  youth  of  Mitylene,  that  upon  his 
refusal  to  gratify  her  desires,  she  threw  herself 
into  the  sea  from  mount  Leucas.  She  had  com¬ 
posed  nine  books  in  lyric  verses,  besides 
epigrams,  elegies,  &c.  Of  all  these  composi¬ 
tions,  nothing  now  remains  but  two  fragments, 
whose  uncommon  sweetness  and  elegance  show 
how  meritoriously  the  praises  of  the  ancients 
have  been  bestowed  upon  a  poetess  who  for  the 
sublimity  of  her  genius  was  called  the  tenth 
Muse.  Her  compositions  were  all  extant  in  the 
age  of  Horace.  The  Lesbians  were  so  sensible 
of  the  merit  of  Sappho,  that  after  her  death 
they  paid  her  divine  honours,  and  raised  her 
temples  and  altars,  and  stamped  their  money 
with  her  image.  The  poetess  has  been  cen¬ 
sured  for  writing  with  that  licentiousness  and 
freedom  which  so  much  disgraced  her  character 
as  a  woman.  The  Sapphic  verse  has  been 
called  after  her  name.  Ovid.  Heroid.  15. 
Trist.  2,  v,  365. —  Horat.  2.  Od.  13. — Herodot.  2, 
c.  135. — Stat.  Sylv.  3,  v.  155. — jElian.  V.  H. 
12,  c.  18  &  29.— Plin.  22,  c.  8. 

Saptine,  a  daughter  of  Darius,  the  last 
king  of  Persia. 

Saracena,  a  country  of  Arabia  inhabited 
by  the  Saracens. 

Saracori,  a  people  who  go  to  war  riding  on 
asses.  AElian.  V.  if.  12 

Saranges,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the 
Hydraotes  and  thence  into  the  Indus. 

Saranga:,  a  nation  who  lived  near  Caucasus. 
Plin.  6,  c.  16. 

SarapAni,  a  people  of  Colchis. 

Sarapus,  a  surname  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 

Sarasa,  a  fortified  place  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  Tigris. 

Saraspades,  a  son  of  Pliraates,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  sent  as  an  hostage  to  Augustus,  &c. 

Sardanapalus,  the  fortieth  and  last  king  of 
Assyria,  celebrated  for  his  luxury  and  voluptu¬ 
ousness.  The  greatest  part  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  the  company  of  his  eunuchs,  and  the 
monarch  generally  appeared  in  the  midst  of  his 
concubines,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  female^ 
and  spinning  wool  for  his  amusement.  This 
effeminacy  irritated  his  officers ;  Belesis  and 
Arsaces  conspired  against  him,  and  collected  a 
numerous  force  to  dethrone  him.  Sardanapalus 
quitted  his  voluptuousness  for  a  while,  and  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  The  rebels 
were  defeated  in  three  successive  battles,  but  at 
last  Sardanapalus  was  defeated  and  besieged 
in  the  city  of  Ninus  for  two  years.  •  When  he 
despaired  of  success,  he  burned  himself  in  his 
palace,  writh  tiis  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  all 
his  treasures,  and  the  empire  of  Assyria  was  di¬ 
vided  among  the  conspirators.  This  famous 
event  happened  B.  C.  820,  according  to  Euse¬ 
bius  ;  though  Justin  and  others,  with  less  pro¬ 
bability,  place  it  eighty  years  earlier.  Sarda- 
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napalus  was  made  a  god  after  death.  Herodot. 

2,  c.  150. — Died.  2. — Strab.  14. — Cic.  Tusc.  5. 
c.  35. 

Saudi,  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia.  Vid. 
Sardinia. 

Sardes.  Vid.  Sardis. 

Sardica,  a  town  of  Thrace. 

Sardinia,  the  greatest  island  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  after  Sicily,  is  situate  between  Italy 
and  Africa,  at  the  south  of  Corsica.  It  was 
originally  called  Sandaliotis  or  Ichnussa,  from 
its  resembling  the  human  foot,  (i%vog)  and  it 
received  the  name  of  Sardinia  from  Sardus,  a 
son  of  Hercules,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony 
which  be  had  brought  with  him  fiom  Libya. 
Other  colonies,  under  Aristams,  Norax,  and 
Iolas,  also  settled  there.  The  Carthaginians 
were  masters  of  it  till  they  were  dispossessed 
of  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars,  B.  C. 
231.  Some  call  it  with  Sicily,  one  of  the  gra¬ 
naries  of  Rome.  The  air  was  very  unwhole¬ 
some.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  85. — Mela,  o,  c.  7. 
Strab.  2  &  5. — Cic.  pro  Manil .  ad  Q.frat.  2,  ep. 

3. — P/in.  3,  c.  7.— Paus.  10,  c.  17.— Varro  de 
R.  R. — Val.  Max.  7,  c.  6. 

Sardis  or  Sardes,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  situate  at 
the  foqL  of  mount  Tmolus,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pactolus.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  many  sieges 
it  sustained  against  the  Cimmerians,  Persians, 
Medes,  Macedonians,  Ionians,  and  Athenians, 
and  for  the  battle  in  which,  B.  C.  262,  Antio- 
chus  Soter  was  defeated  by  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  ordered  it  to  be 
rebuilt.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  B.  C. 
548,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  B.  C. 
504,  which  became  the  cause  of  the  invasion 
of  Attica  by  Darius.  Plut.  in  All. — Ovid.  Met. 
11,  v.  137,  152,  &c. — Strab.  13. — Herodot.  1,  c. 
7,  &c. 

Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  led  a  colony 
to  Sardinia,  and  gave  it  his  name. 

Sariaster,  a  son  of  ligranes,  king  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  who  conspired  against  his  father,  &c. 
Val.  Max.  9,  c.  11. 

Sariphi,  mountains  at  the  east  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  sea. 

S  ARM  ATI  a,  an  extensive  -  pun  try  at  the  north 
©f  Europe  and  Asia,  divide®  into  European  and 
Asiatic.  The  European  was  bounded  by  the 
ocean  on  the  north,  Germany  and  the  Vistula 
©n  the  west,  the  Jazygae  on  the  south,  and 
Tanais  on  the  east.  The  Asiatic  was  bounded 
by  Hyrcania,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Euxine  sea. 
The  former  contained  the  modern  kingdoms  of 
Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Little  Tartary  ; 
and  the  latter,  Great  Tartary,  Circassia,  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  Sarmatians  were  a 
savage  uncivilized  nation,  often  confounded 
with  the  Scythians,  naturally  warlike,  and 
famous  for  painting  their  bodies  to  appear  more 
terrible  in  the  field  of  battle.  I  hey  weie 
well  known  for  their  lewdness,  and  they 
passed  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  by  the 
name  of  Barbarians.  Under  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  they  became  very  powerful,  and  dis- 
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turbed  the  peace  of  the  empire  by  their  fre¬ 
quent  incursions.  They  generally  lived  on 
the  mountains  without  any  habitation,  except 
their  chariots.  Strab.  7,  &c. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — 
Diod.  2. — Flor.  4,  c.  12.— Lucan.  1  &c. — Juv. 

2. — Ovid.  Trist.  3,  &c. 

Sarmaticum  mare,  a  name  given  to  the 
Euxine  Sea,  because  on  the  coast  of  Sar- 
matia.  Ovid.  4,  ex  Pont.  ep.  10,  v.  38. 

Sarmentus,  a  scurrilous  person,  mentioned 
by  Horat.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  56. 

Sarnius,  a  river  of  Asia. 

Sarnus,  a  river  of  Picenum,  dividing  it  from 
Campania,  and  falling  into  the  Tuscan  sea. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  738. — Strab.  5. 

Saron,  a  king  of  Troezene,  uncommonly  fond 
of  hunting.  He  was  drowned  in  the  sea,  where 
he  had  swam  for  some  miles  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
stag.  He  was  made  a  sea-god  by  Neptune,  and 
divine  honours  paid  to  him  by  the  Troezenians 
It  was  usual  for  sailors  to  offer  him  sacrifices 
before  they  embarked.  That  part  of  the  sea 
where  he  was  drowned,  was  called  Saronicus 
simis,  on  the  coast  of  Acliaia  near  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.  Saron  built  a  temple  to  Juno  at 
Troezene,  and  instituted  festivals  to  her  honour, 
called  from  himself  Saronia.  Pans.  2,  c.  30. 
— Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Strub.  8. 

SaronIcits  sinus,  a  bay  of  the  iEgean  sea, 
lying  at  the  south  of  Attica,  and  on  the  north 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  entrance  into  it  is 
between  the  promontory  of  Sunium  and  that 
of  Scylla.  Some  suppose  that  this  part  of 
the  sea  received  its  name  from  Saron,  who 
was  drowned  there,  or  from  a  small  haibour 
of  the  same  name.  The  Saronic  bay  is  about 
62  miles  in  circumference,  23  miles  in  its  broad¬ 
est,  and  25  in  its  longest  part,  according  to 
modern  calculation. 

SarpEdon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Europa 
the  daughter  of  Agenor.  He  banished  him¬ 
self  from  Crete,  after  he  had  in  vain  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  himself  king  in  preference  to  Ins 
elder  brother  Minos,  and  he  retired  to  Cana 
where  he  built  the  town  of  Miletus.  He  weul 
to  the  Trojan  war  to  assist  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  where  he  was  attended  by  his  friend 
and  companion  Glaucus.  He  was  at  last  killed 
by  Patroclus,  after  he  had  made  a  great  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  the  enemy.  According  to  some  mytholo- 
gists,  the  brother  of  king  Mmos,  and  the  prince 
who  assisted  Priam,  were  two  different  persons. 
This  last  was  king  of  Lycia,  and  son  of  Jupiter 
by  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of  Bellerophon,  and 
lived  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  the 
son  of  Europa.  Apoltod.  3,  c.  1. — Herodot.  1,  c. 

173. — Strab.  12. — Homer.  11.  16. - A  son  of 

Neptune,  killed  by  Hercules. - A  learned  pre¬ 

ceptor  of  Cato  of  Utica.  Plut.  m  Cat.  A 
town  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  a  temple  sacred  to 

Apollo  and  Diana. - Also  a  promontory  of 

the  same  name  in  Cilicia,  beyond  which  An- 
tiochus  was  not  permitted  to  sail  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Ro- 

mans.  Liv.  S3,  c.  38. - A  promontory  of 

Thrace. _ A  Syrian  general,  who  flourished 

B.  C.  143., 
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Sark  a,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  the  9ame  as 
Tyre.  It  received  this  name  from  a  small  shell¬ 
fish  of  the  same  name,  which  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  with  whose  blood  garments 
were  dyed.  Hence  came  the  epithet  of  Sun-a¬ 
nus,  so  often  applied  to  Tyrian  colours.  Virg.  G. 
2  v.  jOb. 

SaRrastes,  a  people  of  Campania,  who  as¬ 
sisted  Turn  us  against  Ariieas.  Virg.  JEn.  7, 
v.  738. 

SAURON.a  king  of  the  Celtae,  so  famous  for  his 
learning,  that  from  him  philosophers  were  called 
Sarronidai. 

SarsIna,  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria,  where 
the  poet  Plautus  was  bom.  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Sarsinates.  Martial  9,  ep.  59. — Ital.  8, 
v.  462. 

Sasanda,  a  town  of  Cana. 

Sason,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic  sea,  lying  between  Brundusium  and  Au- 
lon,  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  It  is  barren  and 
inhospitable. - A  river  falling  into  the  Adri¬ 

atic. 

Sataspes,  a  Persian  hung  on  a  cross  by  order 
of  Xerxes,  for  offering  violence  to  the  daughter 
of  Megabyzus.  His  father’s  name  was  Tlieas- 
pes.  Herodot.  4. 

Sati®,  a  people  of  Thrace,  at  the  east  of  the 
Nestus.  Herodot.  7,  c.  111. 

Satibarzanes,  a  Persian,  made  satrap  of  the 
Arians  by  Alexander,  from  whom  he  afterwards 
revolted.  Curt.  6  &  7. 

SatIcula  and  Saticui.us,  a  town  near  Ca¬ 
pua.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  729. 

Satis,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

SatnIes,  a  Trojan  captain,  killed  by  Ajax. 

SatrapEna,  a  people  of  Media,  under  Ti- 
granes. 

Satrje,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Herod.  7,  c. 
ill. 

SatrIcum,  a  town  of  Italy,  taken  by  Ca¬ 
millas. 

Sathopaces,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Darius, 
&.c.  Curt.  4,  c.  9. 

SatUra,  a  lake  of  Latium,  between  Antium 
and  Circeii.  Virg.  /En.  7,  v.  801. 

Satureium,  or  Satureum,  a  town  of  Cala¬ 
bria,  near  Tarentum,  whence  the  epithet  of  sa- 
tureianus  in  Horat.  1,  sat.  6. 

Satureius,  one  of  Domitian’s  murderers. 

Saturnalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn, 
celebrated  the  16th  or  the  17 th,  or  according  to 
others,  the  18th  of  December.  They  were  in¬ 
stituted  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  in 
commemoration  of  the  freedom  and  equality 
which  prevailed  on  earth  in  the  golden  age  of 
Saturn.  Some  however  suppose,  that  the  Satur¬ 
nalia  were  first  observed  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  a  victory  obtained  over 
the  Sabines,  while  others  support,  that  Janus 
first  instituted  them  in  gratitude  to  Saturn,  from 
whom  he  had  learnt  agriculture.  Others  sup¬ 
pose,  that  they  were  fisst  celebrated  in  the  year 
of  Rome  257,  after  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
Latins  by  the  dictators  Posthumius.  The  Sa¬ 
turnalia  were  originally  celebrated  only  for  cue 
day,  but  afterwards  the  solemnity  continued  for 
three,  four,  five,  and  at  last  for  seven  days.  The 
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j  celebration  was  remaikable  for  the  liberty  which 
universally  prevailed.  T1  e  slaves  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  ridicule  their  masters,  and  to  speak  with 
freedpm  upon  every  subject.  It  was  usual  for 
friends  to  make  presents  one  to  another,  all  ani¬ 
mosity  ceased,  no  criminals  were  executed, 
schools  were  shut,  war  was  never  declared,  but 
all  was  mirth,  riot,  and  debauchery.  In  the  sa¬ 
crifices,  the  priests  made  their  offerings  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  a  custom  which  was 
never  observed  at  other  festivals.  Senec.  ep.  18. 
— Cato  de  R.  R. — Sueton.  in  Vesp.  19. — Cic.  ad 
Attic.  &c. 

Saturnia,  a  name  given  to  Italy,  because  Sa¬ 
turn  had  reigned  there  during  the  golden  age. 

Virg.  G.  2,  v.  173. - A  name  given  to  Juno, 

as  being  the  daughter  of  Saturn.  Virg.  G.  2, 
v.  173.  JEn.  3,  v.  380. 

Saturnigena,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  son  of 
Saturn. 

SaturnInus,  P.  Sempronius,  a  general  of 
Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by  his 
troops,  after  he  had  rendered  himself  celebrated 
by  his  victories  over  the  barbarians.  His  inte¬ 
grity,  his  complaisance,  and  affability,  had 
gained  him  the  affection  of  the  people,  but  his 
fondness  of  ancient  discipline  provoked  his  sol¬ 
diers,  who  wantonly  murdered  him  in  the  43d 

year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  262. - Sextus  Julius,  a 

Gaul  intimate  with  Aurelian.  The  emperor  es¬ 
teemed  him  greatly,  not  only  for  his  private  vir¬ 
tues,  but  for  his  abilities  as  a  general,  and  for 
the  victories  which  he  had  obtained  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  He  was  saluted  emperor 
at  Alexandria,  and  compelled  by  the  clamorous 
army  to  accept  of  the  purple,  which  he  rejected 
with  disdain  and  horror.  Probus,  who  was 
1  then  emperor,  marched  his  forces  against  him, 
and  besieged  him  in  Apamea,  where  he  de¬ 
stroyed  himself  when  unable  to  make  head 

against  his  powerful  adversary. - Appuleius, 

a  man  who  raised  a  sedition  at  Rome,  intimi¬ 
dated  the  senate,  and  tyrannized  for  three  years. 
Meeting  at  last  with  opposition,  he  seized  the 
capitol,  but  being  induced  by  the  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation  to  trust  himself  amidst  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  was  suddenly  tom  to  pieces.  His  sedi¬ 
tion  has  received  the  name  of  Appuleiana  in  the 

Roman  annals.  Flor. - Lucius,  a  seditious 

tribune,  who  supported  the  oppression  of  Ma¬ 
rius.  He  was  at  last  put  to  death  on  account  of 
his  tumultuous  disposition.  Plut. - Am  offi¬ 

cer  in  the  court  of  Theodosius,  murdered  for 

obeying  the  emperor’s  orders,  &c. - Pompei- 

us,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  him 
with  great  warmth  and  approbation,  as  an  histo¬ 
rian,  a  poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always  con¬ 
sulted  the  opinion  of  Saturninus  before  he  pu/b- 
lished  his  compositions. — ■ — Sentius,  a  friend  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  succeeded  Agrippa 
in  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and 

Phoenicia. - Vitellius,  an  officer  among  the 

friends  of  the  emperor  Otlio. 

Saturn ius,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
and  Neptune,  as  being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

Saturnus,  a  son  of  Coelus  or  Uranus  by  Ter¬ 
ra,  called  also  Titea,  Thea,  or  Titheia.  He  was 


naturally  artful,  and  by  means  of  his  mother  he 
revenged  himself  on  his  father,  whose  cruelty  to 
his  children  had  provoked  the  anger  of  Thea. 
The  mother  armed  her  son  with  a  scythe,  which 
was  fabricated  with  the  metals  drawn  from  her 
bowels,  and  as  Corius  was  going  to  unite  him¬ 
self  with  Thea,  Saturn  mutilated  him,  and  for 
ever  prevented  him  from  increasing  the  number 
of  his  children,  whom  he  treated  with  unkind¬ 
ness,  and  confined  in  the  infernal  regions.  Af¬ 
ter  tins,  the  sons  of  Coelus  were  restored  to  liber¬ 
ty,  and  Saturn  obtained  his  father’s  kingdom  by 
the  consent  of  his  brother,  provided  he  did  not 
bring  up  any  male  children.  Pursuant  to  Ins 
agreement,  Saturn  always  devoured  his  sons  as 
»oon  as  bom,  because,  as  some  observe,  he 
dreaded  from  them  a  retaliation  of  his  un kind¬ 
ness  to  his  father,  till  his  wife  Rhea,  unwilling 
to  see  her  children  perish,  concealed  from  her 
husband  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  and  instead  of  the  children,  she  gave  him 
large  stones,  which  he  immediately  swallowed 
without  perceiving  the  deceit.  Titan  was  some 
time  after  informed,  that  Saturn  had  coucealed 
his  male  children,  therefore  he  made  war  against 
him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him  with  Rhea  ; 
and  Jupiter,  who  was  secretly  educated  at 
Crete,  was  no  sooner  grown  up,  than  he  flew 
to  deliver  his  father,  and  to  replace  him  on  his 
throne.  Saturn,  unmindful  of  his  son’s  kind¬ 
ness,  conspired  against  him,  when  he  heard  that 
he  raised  cabals  against  him,  but  Jupiter  ba¬ 
nished  him  from  his  throne,  and  the  father  fled 
for  safety  into  Italy,  where  the  country  retained 
the  name  of  Latium,  as  being  the  place  of  his 
concealment  (latea.)  Janus,  who  was  then  king 
of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with  marks  of  atten¬ 
tion  ;  he  made  him  his  partner  on  the  throne  ; 
and  the  king  of  heaven  employed  himself  in  ci¬ 
vilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people  of 
Italy,  and  iu  teaching  them  agriculture  and  the 
useful  and  liberal  arts.  His  reign  there  was  so 
mild  and  popular,  so  beneficent  and  virtuous, 
that  mankind  have  called  it  the  golden  age,  to 
intimate  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  which 
the  earth  then  enjoyed.  Saturn  was  father  of 
Chiron  the  Centaur  by  Philyra,  whom  he  had 
changed  into  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  importunities 
of  Rhea.  The  worship  of  Saturn  was  not  so 
solemn  or  so  universal  as  that  of  Jupiter.  It 
was  usual  to  offer  human  victims  on  his  altars, 
but  this  barbarous  custom  was  abolished  by 
Hercules,  who  substituted  small  images  of  clay. 
In  the  sacrifices  of  Saturn,  the  priest  always  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  with  his  head  uncovered, 
which  was  unusual  at  other  solemnities.  The 
god  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man  bent 
through  age  and  infirmity.  He  holds  a  scythe 
in  his  right  hand,  with  a  serpent  that  bites  his 
own  tail,  which  is  an  emblem  of  time,  and  of 
the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  left  hand  he 
holds  a  child,  which  he  raises  up  as  if  instantly 
to  devour  it.  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  first 
built  a  temple  to  Saturn  on  the  Capitoliue  hill, 
a  second  was  afterwards  added  by  Tullus  Hosti- 
lius,  and  a  third  by  the  first  consuls.  On  his 
statues  were  generally  hung  fetters,  iu  comme- 
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memoration  of  the  chains  he  had  worn  when  im¬ 
prisoned  by  Jupiter.  From  this  circumstance, 
all  slaves  that  obtained  their  liberty,  generally 
dedicated  their  fetters  to  him.  During  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  chains  were 
taken  from  the  statues,  to  intimate  the  freedom 
and  the  independence  which  mankind  enjoyed 
during  the  golden  age.  One  of  his  temples  at 
Rome  was  appropriated  for  the  public  treasury, 
and  it  was  there  also  that  the  names  of  foreign 
ambassadors  were  enrolled.  Hesiod.  Theog. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  1. — Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  319. —  Paus. 
8,  c.  8. — Tibull.  el.  3,  v.  35. — Homer.  11. —  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  v.  197.  Met.  1,  v.  123. 

Saturum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  where  stuffs  of 
all  kinds  were  dyed  in  different  colours  with 
great  success.  Virg.  G.  2.  v.  197. 

SatYri,  demigods  of  the  country,  whose  ori¬ 
gin  is  unknown.  They  are  represented  like 
men,  but  with  the  feet  and  legs  of  goats,  short 
horns  on  the  head,  and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  thick  hair.  They  chiefly  attended  upon 
Bacchus,  and  rendered  themselves  known  in  bis 
orgies  by  their  riot  and  lasciviousness.  The  first 
fruits  of  every  thing  were  generally  offered  to 
them.  The  Romans  promiscuously  called  them 
Fauni,  Panes,  and  Sylvani.  It  is  said  that  a 
Satyr  was  brought  to  Sylla,  as  that  general  re¬ 
turned  from  Thessaly.  The  monster  had  been 
surprised  asleep  in  a  cave  ;  but  his  voice  was 
inarticulate  when  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  Roman  general,  and  Sylla  was  so  disgusted 
with  it,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  instantly  re¬ 
moved.  This  monster  answered  in  every  de¬ 
gree  the  description  which  the  poets  and  paint¬ 
ers  have  given  of  the  Satyrs.  Pans.  1,  c.  23- — 
Pint,  in  Syll. — Virg.  Eel.  5,  v.  13. — Ovid.  Heroid. 
4,  v.  171. 

SatYrus,  a  king  of  Bosporus,  who  reigned 
14  years,  &c.  His  father’s  name  was  Sparta- 

cus.  Diod.  23. - An  Athenian  who  attempted 

to  eject  .he  garrison  of  Demetrius  from  the  cita¬ 
del,  &c.  Polycm. - A  Greek  actor  who  in¬ 

structed  Demosthenes,  and  taught  him  how  to 

have  a  good  and  strong  delivery. - A  man  who 

assisted  in  murdering  Timophanes  by  order  of 

his  brother  Timoleon. - A  Rhodian  sent  by 

his  countrymen  to  Rome,  when  Eumenes  had 
accused  some  of  the  allies  of  intentions  to 
favour  the  interest  of  Macedonia  against  the  re¬ 
public - A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  his- 

;  torian  who  flourished  B.  C.  148. — A  tyrant 

of  Heraclea,  148. - A  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  346. 

,  B.  C. 

Savera,  a  village  of  Lycaonia. 

Saufeius  Trogus,  one  of  Messalina’s  fa¬ 
vourites,  punished  by  Claudius,  dec.  Tacit.  Ann. 
11. 

Savo,  or  Savona,  a  town  with  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  in  Campania. 

Sauromat®,  a  people  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  1  hey  are  called  Sarmataj 
by  the  Latins.  Vid.  Sarmatia. 

Saurus,  a  famous  robber  of  Elis,  killed  by 
Hercules.  Paus.  6,  c.  21 . 

SAVus,a  river  ot  pennonia,  rising  in  Norricum, 
at  the  north  of  Aquileir,  and  falling  into  the  Da- 


nube,  after  flowing  through  Pannonia,  in  an  east¬ 
ern  direction. - A  small  river  of  Numidia,  fall¬ 

ing  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Saxanus,  a  surname  of  Hercules. 

Saziciies,  an  ancient  legislator  of  Egypt. 

Scasa,  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  where  the 

tomb  of  Laomedon  was  seen. - Homer.  II. - 

One  of  the  Danaides.  Her  husband’s  name  was 
Dayphron. 

Sc.sva,  a  soldier  in  Caesar’s  army,  who  be¬ 
haved  with  great  courage  at  Dyrracliium.  Lu¬ 
can.  6.  v.  144. - A  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of 

Titus  and  Domitian. - A  man  who  poisoned 

his  own  mother.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  1,  v.  53. - A 

friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the  poet  addressed 

I,  Ep.  17.  He  was  a  Roman  knight. 

Scjevola.  Vid.  Mutius. 

Scaldis,  or  Scaldium,  a  river  of  Belgium. 
Cces. 

Scamander,  or  Scamandros,  a  celebrated 
river  of  Troas,  rising  at  the  east  of  mount  Ida, 
and  falling  into  the  sea  below  Sigaeum.  It  re¬ 
ceives  the  Simois  in  its  course,  and  towards  its 
mouth  it  is  very  muddy,  and  flows  through 
marshes.  This  river,  according  to  Homer,  was 
called  Xanthus  by  the  gods,  and  Scamander  by 
men.  The  waters  of  the  Scamander  had  the 
singular  property  of  giving  a  beautiful  colour  to 
the  hair  or  the  wool  of  such  animals  as  bathed 
in  them,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  three 
goddesses,  Minerva,.  Juno,  and  Venus,  bathed 
there  before  they  appeared  before  Paris,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  golden  apple.  It  was  usual  among  all 
the  virgins  of  Troas  to  bathe  in  the  Scamander, 
when  they  arrived  to  nubile  years,  and  to  offer 
to  the  god  their  virginity  in  these  words,  Aa(3e 
fiov  "SlKapavdpt,  rrjv  7r cipSrtictv.  The  god  of 
the  Scamander  had  a  regular  priest  and  sacri¬ 
fices  offered  to  him.  Some  suppose  that  the 
river  received  its  name  from  Scamander,  the  son 
of  Corybas.  JElian.  Anim.  8,  c.  21. — Strab.  1 
&  1  s.—Plin.  5,  c.  30.— Mela,  1,  c.  18.— Homer. 

II.  5. — Plut. — JEschin.  ep.  10. - A  son  of  Co¬ 

rybas  and  Demodice,  who  brought  a  colony 
from  Crete  to  Phrygia,  and  settled  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Ida,  where  he  introduced  the  festival  of 
Cybele,  and  the  dances  of  the  Corybantes.  He 
some  time  after  lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  river  Xanthus,  which 
ever  after  bore  his  name.  His  son-in-law  Teu- 
cer  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  co¬ 
lony.  Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — Diod.  4. 

Scamandria,  a  town  situated  on  the  Sca¬ 
mander.  Plin.  4,  c.  30. 

Scamandrius,  one  of  the  generals  of  Priam, 
son  of  Strophius.  He  was  killed  by  Menelaus. 
Homer.  II.  5,  v.  49. 

Scandaria,  a  promontory  in  the  island  of 
Cos.  Strab.  14. 

Scandinavia,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  that  tract  of  territory  which  contains  the  mo¬ 
dem  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
&c. 

Scantinia  lex.  Vid.  Scatinia. 

Scantilla,  the  wife  of  Didius  Julianus.  It 
was  by  her  advice  that  her  liusbaud  bought  the 
empire,  which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the  death 
ofPertiaax. 


Scaftesylb,  a  town  of  Thrace.  Lvaret.6. 
v.  810. 

Scaptia,  a  town  of  Latium.  Sil.  8.  v.  396. 

Scaptius,  an  intimate  fuendof  Brutus.  Cie . 
ep.  ad  attic.  5,  &c. 

Scapula,  a  native  of  Co*luba,  who  defended 
that  town  against  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of 
Munda.  When  he  saw  that  all  his  efforts  were 
useless  against  the  Roman  general,  he  destroyed 
himself. 

Scardii,  mountains  of  Macedonia. 

Scarphia  or  Scarphe,  a  towm  of  Achaia, 
on  the  confines  of  Phtlnotis. 

Scatinia  lex,  de  pudicitia,  by  T.  Scatinius 
Aricinus,  the  tribune,  was  enacted  against  those 
who  kept  catamites,  and  such  as  prostituted 
themselves  to  any  vile  or  unnatural  service. 
This  penalty  was  originally  a  fine,  but  it  was 
afterwards  made  a  capital  crime  under  Augus¬ 
tus.  It  is  sometimes  called  Scantinia,  upon  a 
certain  Scantineus  upon  whom  it  was  first  exe¬ 
cuted. 

Scaurus,  M.  JEmilius,  a  Roman  consul, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  at 
the  bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spain,  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  commander.  He  was  sent  against 
Jugurtha,  and  some  time  after  accused  of  suffer¬ 
ing  himself  to  he  bribed  by  the  Numidian  prince. 
Scaurus  conquered  the  Ligurians,  and  in  his 
censorship  he  built  the  Milvian  bridge  at  Rome, 
and  began  to  pave  the  road,  which  from  him 
was  called  the  A2mylian.  He  was  originally 
very  poor.  He  wrote  some  books,  and  among 
these  a  history  of  his  own  life,  all  now  lost. 
His  son  of  the  same  name,  made  himself  known 
by  the  large  theatre  he  built  during  his  edile- 
sliip.  This  theatre,  which  could  contain  30,0U0 
spectators,  was  supported  by  360  columns  of 
marble,  38  feet  in  height,  and  adorned  with 
3000  brazen  statues.  This  celebrated  edifice, 
according  to  Pliny,  proved  more  fatal  to  the 
manners  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Romans,  than 
the  proscriptions  and  wars  of  Sylla  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  city.  Scaurus  married  Murcia, 

- A  Roman  of  consular  dignity.  When  the 

Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  the  son  of  Scaurus  be¬ 
haved  with  great  cowardice,  upon  which  the 
father  sternly  ordered  him  never  to  appear  again 
in  the  field  of  battle.  The  severity  of  this 
command  rendered  young  Scaurus  melancholy, 
and  he  plunged  a  sword  into  his  own  heart,  to 
free  himself  from  farther  ignominy. - Aure¬ 

lius,  a  Roman  consul  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Gauls.  He  was  put  to  a  cruel  death  because  he 
told  the  king  of  the  enemy  not  to  cross  the  Alps 
to  invade  Italy,  which  was  universally  deemed 

unconquerable. - M.  iEmylius,  a  man  in  the 

reign  of  Tiberius,  accused  of  adultery  with  Li- 
via,  and  put  to  death.  He  was  an  eloquent 
orator,  but  very  lascivious  and  debauched  in  his 

morals. - Mamercus,  a  man  put  to  death  by 

Tiberius. - Maximus,  a  man  who  conspired 

against  Nero. - Terentius,  a  Latin  gramma¬ 

rian.  He  had  been  preceptor  to  the  emperor 
Adrian. 

Scedasus,  a  native  of  Leuctra,  in  Booetia. 
His  two  daughters,  Meletia  and  Molpia,  whom 
some  call  Theano  or  Ilippo,  were  ravished  by 
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_nme  Spartans  in  the  reign  of  Cleombrotus,  and 
after  tins  they  killed  themselves,  unable  to  sur- 
the  loss  of  their  honour.  The  father  be¬ 
came  so  disconsolate,  that  when  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  relief  from  Ins  country,  he  killed  himself 
on  their  tomb.  Pans.  9,  c.  lb.  11  * 

^Sceleratus,  a  plain  at  Rome  near  the  Col- 
line  gate,  where  the  vestal  Mmucia  was  buried 
ahvef  when  convicted  of  adultery— One  of 
the  gates  of  Rome  was  called  Scelerata,  because 
300  Fabii,  who  were  killed  at  the  river  Creme- 
ra,  had  passed  through  it  when  they  wenttoat- 
tack  the  enemy. - There  was  also  a  street  at 

Rome  formerly  called  Cyprbs, 
the  name  of  Sceleratus  vicus,  because  theie  lul- 
lia  ordered  her  postilion  to  drive  her  chariot 
over  the  body  of  her  father,  king  Servius.  Liv. 

^  Schema,  a  small  village  of  EgyP4*  ^* 
tween  the  western  mouths  of  the  Nile  and  Alex 

andria.  „  ,  ,  .  „ 

Schelius,  one  of  Helen  s  suitors. 

Scherxa,  an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra.  Faus. 

*’  Schceneus,  a  son  of  Athamas. - The  father 

0f  Schenus,  or  Scb.no,  a  port  of  Pelopoooesus 
on  the  Saronicus  Sinus. - A  nver  of  Arcadia. 

- Another  near  Athens. 

Sciathis,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  «, 

C  Sciathos,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea  op¬ 
posite  mount  Pelion,  on  the  coast  of  lhes- 

Scidros,  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Scillus,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Olym- 

FScims,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied  men  to  the 
boughs  of  trees,  which  he  had  forcibly  brought 
together,  and  which  he  afterwards  unloosened, 
so  that  their  limbs  were  torn  m  an  instant  from 
their  body.  Ovid .  Met.  7,  v.  440. 

Scinthi,  a  people  of  Germany. 

SciOne,  a  town  of  Thrace,  in  the  possession 
r-  f  the  Athenians.  1 1  revolted ,  and  passed  into 
.he  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians  during  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesian  war .  It  was  built  by  a  Grecian  co¬ 
lony  in  their  return  from  the  Irojan  war.  ihu- 

cyd.  4. — Mela,  2,  c.  2.  ....  or; 

ScIpiad®,  a  name  applied  to  the 
pios,  who  obtained  the  surname  °f  Atonus, 
from  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  Virg.  JEn.  6, 

V  Scfpio,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  who 
obtained  the  greatest  honours  in  the  republic. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  Scipio, .  which 
signifies  a  stick,  because  one  of  the  family  ha 
conducted  his  blind  father,  and  had  beer,  to  lnm 
as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  a  branch  of  the 
Cornelian  family.  The  most  illustrious  were 

_ p.  Corn,  a  man  made  master  of  hoise  by 

Romulus,  See. - A  Roman  dictator.---L. 

Cornel,  a  consul  A.  U.  C.  454,  who  defeated 

the  Etrurians  near  Volaterra. - Another  con 

sul  A  U.  C.  493. - Cn.  surnamed  Asma,was 

consul  A.  U.  C.  492  &  498.  He  was  con- 


consul  A.  U.  U.  ix  "  | 

qU"red  in  his  first  consulship  in  a  naval  battle  I 
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and  lost  17  ships.  The  following  year  he  took 
Aleria  in  Corsica,  and  defeated  Henno  the  Car- 
thaoinian  general,  in  Sardinia.  He  also  took 
200*  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  and  the  city  of  Pa. 
normum  in  Sicily.  He  was  father  to  Publius 
and  Cneus  Scipio.  Publius,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  was  sent  with  an  ar¬ 
my  to  Spain  to  oppose  Annibal ;  but  when  he 
heard  that  liis  enemy  had  passed  over  into  Ita¬ 
ly,  he  attempted,  by  bis  quick  marches  rnd 
secret  evolutions,  to  stop  liis  progress.  He 
was  conquered  by  Annibal  near  the  licmus, 
where  be  nearly  lost  Ins  life,  bad  not  liis  son, 
wlio  was  afterwards  surnamed  Africdnus,  cou¬ 
rageously  defended  liim.  He  again  passed  into 
Spain,  where  he  obtained  some  memorable  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country.  His  brother  Cneus  shared 
the  supreme  command  with  him,  but  their  great 
confidence  proved  their  ruin.  They  separated 
their  armies,  and  soon  after  Publius  was  furi¬ 
ously  attacked  by  the  two  Asdrubals  and  Mago, 
who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  armies.  1  lie 
forces  of  Publius  were  too  few  to  resist  with 
success  the  three  Carthaginian  generals.  Ihe 
Romans  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  command¬ 
er  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  No  sooner 
had  the  enemy  obtained  this  victory,  than  they 
immediately  marched  to  meet  Cneus  Scipio, 
whom  the  revolt  of  30,000  Celtiberians  had 
weakened  and  alarmed.  The  general,  who  was 
already  apprised  of  his  brother’s  death,  se¬ 
cured  an  eminence,  where  he  was  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides.  After  desperate  acts  ot 
valour  he  was  left  among  the  slain,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  he  fled  into  a  tower,  where  lie  was 
burnt  with  some  of  his  friends  by  the  victorious 
enemy.  Liv.  21,  &c .—Polyb.  l.—Flor.  2,  c.  6, 

&c— E utrop.  3,  c.  3,  &c. - Publius  Cornelius, 

1  surnamed  Africanus,  was  son  of  Publius  Scipio, 

1  who  was  killed  in  Spain.  He  first  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  where 
he  saved  his  father’s  life  by  deeds  of  uncommon 
valour  and  boldness.  The  battle  of  Cannae 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms,  in- 
stead  of  disheartening  Scipio,  raised  his  expec¬ 
tations,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  that  some  oi  his 
desperate  countrymen  wished  to  abandon  Italy, 
and  to  fly  from  the  insolence  of  the  conqueror, 
than  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  by  his 
firmness  and  example,  he  obliged  them  to  swear 
eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  to  put  to  imme¬ 
diate  death  the  first  man  who  attempted  to  re¬ 
tire  from  his  country.  In  his  21st  year  Scipio 
was  made  an  edile,  au  honourable  office,  which 
was  never  given  but  to  such  as  had  reached 
their  27th  year.  Some  time  after,  the  Romaus 
were  alarmed  by  the  intelligence,  that  tlie  com¬ 
manders  of  their  forces  in  Spain,  Publius  and 
Cneus  Sipio,  had  been  slaughtered,  and  imme¬ 
diately  young  Scipio  was  appointed  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  father  and  his  unde,  and  to 
vindicate  the  military  honour  of  the  republic 
It  was  soon  known  how  able  be  was  to  be  at  thi 
head  of  an  army  ;  the  various  nations  of  Spain 
were  conquered,  and  in  four  years  the  Gartha- 
1  ginians  were  banished  from  that  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  the  whole  province  became  tributary  to 
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Rome;  New  Carthage  submitted  in  one  dav, 
and  in  one  battle  54,000  of  the  enemy  were  left 
uead  on  the  held.  After  these  signal  victories, 
£>cipio  was  recalled  to  Rome,  which  still  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  continual  alarms  of  Annibal,  who 
was  at  her  gates.  The  conqueror  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  in  Spain  was  looked  upon  as  a  proper 
general  to  encounter  Annibal  in  Italy ;  but  Sci- 
pio  opposed  the  measures  which  his  countrymen 
wished  to  pursue,  and  he  declared  in  the  se¬ 
nate,  that  if  Annibal  was  to  be  conquered,  Ire 
must  be  conquered  in  Africa.  These  bold  mea¬ 
sures  were  immediately  adopted,  though  opposed 
by  the  eloquence,  age,  and  experience  of  the  great 
iabius,  and  Sripio  was  empowered  to  corfduct 
the  war  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  With  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  consul  he  embarked  for  Carthage.  Suc¬ 
cess  attended  his  arms ;  his  conquests  were  here 
as  rapid  as  in  Spain ;  the  Carthaginian  armies 
were  routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty  Asdrubal 
was  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  and  his  troops 
totally  defeated  in  a  drawn  battle.  These  re¬ 
peated  losses  alarmed  Carthage  ;  Annibal,  who 
was  victorious  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  in¬ 
stantly  recalled  to  defend  the  walls  of  his  coun- 
try,  and  the  two  greatest  generals  of  that  ao-e 
met  each  other  in  the  field.  Terms  of  accom¬ 
modation  were  proposed;  but  in  the  parley 
which  the  two  commanders  had  together,  no¬ 
thing  satisfactory  was  offered,  and  while  the  one 
enlarged  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  J 
the  other  wished  to  dictate  like  a  conqueror,  I 
and  recommended  the  decision  of  the  controversy 
to  the  sword.  This  celebrated  battle  was  fought 
near  Zama,  and  both  generals  displayed  their 
military  knowledge  in  drawing  up  their  armies 
and  in  choosing  their  ground.  Their  courage 
and  intrepidity  were  not  less  conspicuous  in 
charging  the  enemy  ;  a  thousand  acts  of  valour 
were  performed  on  both  sides,  and  though  the 
Carthaginians  fought  in  their  own  defence,  and 
tue  Romans  for  fame  and  glory,  yet  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Italy  was  vanquished.  About  20.000 
Carthaginians  were  slain,  and  the  same  number 
made  prisoners  of  war,  B.  C.  202.  Only  2,000 
of  the  Romans  were  killed.  This  battle  was 
decisive ;  the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace, 
which  Scipio  at  last  granted  on  the  most  severe 
and  humiliating  terms.  The  conqueror  after 
this  leturned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  most  unbounded  applause,  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  dignified  with  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Africanus.  Here  he  enjoyed  for  some 
tune  the  tranquillity  and  the  honours  which  his 
exploits  merited,  but  in  him  also,  as  in  other 
great  men,  fortune  shewed  herself  inconstant. 
Scipio  offended  the  populace  in  wishing  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  senators  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
at  the  public  exhibitions,  and  when  he  canvassed 
for  the  consulship  for  two  of  his  friends,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  application  slighted, 
and  the  honours  which  lie  claimed,  bestowed  on 
a  man  of  no  character,  and  recommended  by  no 
quality  or  meritorious  deed.  He  retired  from 
Rome  no  longer  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  the  capacity  of 
neuteuant  he  accompanied  his  brother  against 
AtiuochuK  king  of  Syria.  In  this  expedition 
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ma  arms  were  attended  with  usual  success,  and 
the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted  to  the  conditions 
Which  the  conquerors  offered.  At  his  return  to 
Rome,  Africanus  found  the  malevolence  of  his 
enemies  still  unabated.  Cato,  his  inveterate 
rival,  raised  seditions  against  him,  and  the  Pe- 
tilu,  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  accused  the 
conqueror  of  Annibal  of  extortion  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Asia,  and  of  Jiving  in  an  indolent 
and  luxurious  manner.  Scipio  condescended  to 
answer  to  the  accusation  of  his  calumniators , 
the  first  day  was  spent  in  hearing  the  different 
c  larges,  but  when  he  again  appeared  on  the  se¬ 
cond  day  of  his  trial,  the  accused  interrupted  his 
ju  ges,  and  exclaimed.  Tribunes  and  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  on  this  day,  this  very  day ,  did  I  conquer  An- 
tubal  and  the  Carthaginians:  come  therefore  with 
me,  Homans;  let  us  go  to  the  capitol,  and  there  re¬ 
turn  our  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  for  the  victories 
winch  have  attended  our  arms.  These  words  had 
the  desired  effect;  the  tribes,  and  all  the  as¬ 
sembly  followed  Scipio  ;  the  court  was  desert¬ 
ed,  and  the  tribunes  were  left  alone  in  the  seat 
judgment.  A  et  when  this  memorable  day 
was  past  and  forgotten,  Africanus  was  a  third 
ime  summoned  to  appear ;  but  he  had  fled  be¬ 
fore  the  impending  storm,  and  retired  to  his 
country-house  at  Liternum.  The  accusation 
was  therefore  stopped,  and  the  accusers  si¬ 
lenced,  when  one  of  the  tribunes  formerly  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  malevolence  against  Scipio 
rose  to  defend  him,  and  declared  in  the  assem¬ 
bly,  that  it  reflected  the  highest  disgrace  on  the 
Roman  people,  that  the  conqueror  of  Annibal 
should  become  the  sport  of  the  populace,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disap¬ 
pointed  ambition.  Some  time  after  Scioio  died 
in  the  place  of  his  retreat,  about  184  years  be- 
toie  Christ,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age ; 
and  so  great  an  aversion  did  he  express,  as  he 
expired,  for  the  depravity  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  ingratitude  of  their  senators,  that  he  ordered 
ms  hones  not  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  They 
were  accordingly  inhumated  at  Liternum,  where 
his  wife  ^Emilia,  the  daughter  of  Paulus  y£mi- 
lms,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Canme,  raised  a 
mausoleum  upon  his  tomb,  and  placed  upon  it 
his  statue,  with  that  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who 
had  been  the  companion  of  his  peace  and  of  his 
retirement.  If  Scipio  was  robbed  during  his 
life  time  of  the  honours  which  belonged  to  him 
as  conqueror  of  Africa,  he  was  not  forgotten 
when  dead.  The  Romans  viewed  his  character 
with  reverence  ;  with  raptures  they  read  of  his 
warlike  actions,  and  Africanus  was  regarded  in 
the  following  ages  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  of  in¬ 
nocence,  courage,  and  liberality.  As  a  general, 
the  fame  and  the  greatness  of  his  conquests  ex¬ 
plain  his  character,  and  indeed  we  hear  that  An¬ 
nibal  declared  himself  inferior  to  no  general  that 
ever  lived  except  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Pyr¬ 
rhus  king  of  Epirus ;  and  when  Scipio  asked  hum 
what  rank  he  would  claim  if  he  had  conquered 
him  the  Carthaginian  general  answered,  If  I  con¬ 
quered  you  Scipio,  I  would  call  myself  greater  than 
the  conqueror  of  Darius,  and  the  ally  of  the  Tartu- 
tines.  As  an  instance  of  Scipio's  continence, 
ancient  authors  have  faithfully  recorded  that  the 
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,  s  ..qucror  of  Spain  refused  to  see  a  beautiful 
princess  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  after  the 
taking  of  new  Carthage,  and  that  he  not  only  le- 
Ktored  her  inviolate  to  her  parents,  hut  also 
added  immense  presents  for  the  person  to  whom 
she  was  betrothed.  It  was  to  the  artful  com¬ 
plaisance  of  Africanus,  that,  the  Homans  owed 
their  alliance  with  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia, 
and  also  that  with  king  Syphax.  The  friend¬ 
ship  of  Scipio  and  Ladius  is  well  known. 
Polyb.  6.— Pint. — Flor.  2,  c.  6. — C\c.  in  Bml.  fyc. 

— Entrap. - Lucius  Cornelius,  sumamed  Asia- 

ticus,  accompanied  his  brother  Africanus  in  his 
expeditions  in  Spain  and  Africa  He  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  consulship,  A.U.  C.  562,  for 
his  services  to  the  state,  and  he  was  empowered 
to  attack  A».tioclius>  king  of  Syria,  wlia  had  de¬ 
clared  war  against  the  Romans.  Lucius  was 
accompanied  in  this  campaign  by  his  brother 
Afri  canus  ;  and  by  his  own  valour,  and  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  conqueror  of  Annibal,  he  soon  routed 
the  enemy,  and  in  a  battle  near  the  city  of 
Sardes  he  killed  50,000  foot,  and  4,000  horse 
The  peace  was  soon  after  settled  by  the  submis 
sion  of  Antiochus,  and  the  conqueror,  at  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  obtained  a  triumph,  and  the  surname 
of  Asiaticus.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy 
his  prosperity ;  Cato,  after  the  death  of  Africa- 
cus,  turned  his  fury  against  Asiaticus,  aud  the 
two  Petilii,  his  devoted  favourites,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  people,  in  which  they  prayed 
that  an  inquiry  might  he  made  to  know  what 
money  had  been  received  from  Antiochus  and 
from  his  allies.  The  petition  was  instautly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  Asiaticus,  charged  to  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Antiochus,  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  1  eren- 
tius  Culeo,  who  was  on  this  occasion  created 
praetor.  The  judge,  who  was  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  soon  found 
Asiaticus,  with  his  two  lieutenants  and  his 
quaestor,  guilty  of  having  received,  the  first, 
6,000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  480  pounds 
weight  of  silver,  and  the  others  nearly  an  equal 
sum,  from  the  monarchs  against  whom,  in  the 
name  of  the  Homan  people,  they  were  enjoined 
to  make  war.  Immediately  they  were  condemn¬ 
ed  to  pay  large  fines  ;  but  while  the  others  gave 
security,  Scipio  declared  that  he  had  accounted 
to  the  public  for  all  the  money  which  he  had 
brought  from  Asia,  and  therefore  that  he  was 
innocent.  For  this  obstinacy  Scipio  was  dragged 
to  prison,  but  his  cousin  Nasica  pleaded  his 
cause  before  the  people,  and  the  praetor  in¬ 
stantly  ordered  the  goods  of  the  prisoner  to  be 
seized  and  confiscated.  The  sentence  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  but  the  effects  of  Scipio  were  insufficient 
to  pay  the  fine,  and  it  was  the  greatest  justifica¬ 
tion  of  his  innocence,  that  whatever  was  found 
in  his  house,  had  never  been  in  the  possession 
of  Antiochus  or  his  subjects.  This,  however, 
did  not  totally  liberate  him  ;  he  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  refused  to  accept  the  offers  of  his 
friends  and  of  his  clients.  Some  time  after  he 
was  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes  between 
Fumenes  and  Seleucus,  and  at  his  return,  the 
Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity  towaids  him, 
rewarded  hit  merit  with  such  uncommon  libe- 
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berality,  that  Asiaticus  was  enabled  to  celebrate 
oames  in  honour  of  his  victory  over  Antiochus, 
for  ten  successive  days,  at  his  own  expence, 

Liu.  38,  c.  55,  &c. — Eutrap.  4. - Nasica  wan 

son  of  Cneus  Scipio,  and  cousin  to  Scipio  Afri¬ 
canus.  He  was  refused  the  consulship,  though 
supported  bv  the  interest  and  the  fame  of  the 
conqueror  of  Annibal  ,  but  he  afterwards  obtain¬ 
ed  it,  and  in  that  honourable  office  conquered 
the  Boii,  and  gained  a  triumph.  He  was  also 
successful  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook 
in  Spain.  When  the  statue  of  Cybele  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,  the  Roman  se¬ 
nate  delegated  one  of  their  body  who  was  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  manners 
and  the  innocence  of  his  life,  to  go  and  meet  the 
goddess  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia.  Nasica  was 
the  object  of  their  choice,  and  as  such  he  was 
enjoined  to  bring  the  statue  of  the  goddess  to 
Rome  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  solemnity. 
Nasica  also  distinguished  himself  by  the  active 
part  he  took  in  confuting  the  accusations  laid 
against  the  two  Scipios,  Africanus  and  Asiaticus 
There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  enmity  against  the 
Giacchi,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.  Pa- 
terc.  2,  c.  1,  &c. — Flor.  2,  c.  15. — Liv.  29.  c. 

14,  &c. - Publ.  Anmilianus,  son  of  Paulus 

the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  was  adopted  by  the 
son  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  received  the  same 
surname  as  his  grandfather,  and  was  called 
A  fricanus  the  younger,  on  account  of  his  victories 
over  Carthage.  ALinilianus  first  appeared  if 
the  Roman  armies  under  his  father,  and  after 
wards  distinguished  himself  as  a  legionary  tri¬ 
bune  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  where  he  killed 
a  Spaniard  of  gigantic  stature,  and  obtained  a 
mural  crown  at  the  siege  of  lutercatia.  He 
passed  into  Africa  to  demand  a  reinforcement 
from  king  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  he 
was  the  spectator  of  a  long  and  bloody  battle 
which  was  fought  between  that  monarch  and 
the  Carthaginians,  and  which  soon  produced 
the  third  Punic  war.  Some  time  after,  iEmi- 
lianus  was  made  edile,  and  next  appointed 
consul,  though  under  the  age  required  for  that 
important  office.  The  surname  which  he  had 
received  from  his  grandfather,  he  was  doomed 
lawfully  to  claim  as  his  own.  He  was  empower¬ 
ed  to  finish  the  war  with  Carthage,  and  as  he 
was  permitted  by  the  senate  to  choose  his  col¬ 
league,  he  took  with  him  his  friend  Radius, 
whose  father  of  the  same  name  had  formerly  en¬ 
joyed  the  confidence  and  shared  the  victories  or 
the  first  Africanus.  Ihe  siege  of  Carthage  was 
already  begun,  but  the  operations  of  the  Romans 
were  not  continued  with  vigour.  Scipio  had  no 
sooner  appeared  before  the  walls  of  the  enemy 
than  every  communication  with  the  land  wa» 
cut  off,  and  that  they  might  not  have  the  con 
maud  of  the  sea,  a  stupendous  mole  was  thrown 
across  the  harbour  with  immense  labour  and  ex 
pense.  This,  which  might  have  disheartened  the 
most  active  enemy,  rendered  the  Carthaginians 
more  eager  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and. inde¬ 
pendence  ;  all  the  inhabitants,  without  diutinc- 
.  tion  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  employed  themselves 
without  cessation  to  dig  another  harbour,  and  to 
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build  and  equip  another  fleet.  In  a  short  time 
in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  iLmilia- 
mis,  the  Romans  were  astonished  to  see  another 
harbour  formed,  and  fifty  gallies  suddenly  issu¬ 
ing  under  sail,  ready  for  the  engagement.  This 
unexpected  fleet,  by  immediately  attacking  the 
Roman  ships,  might  have  gained  the  victory, 
but.  the  delay  of  the  Carthaginians  proved  fatal 
to  their  cause,  and  the  enemy  had  sufficient 
time  to  prepare  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got 
possession  of  a  small  eminence  in  the  harbour, 
and  by  the  success  of  his  subsequent  opera¬ 
tions  he  broke  open  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
and  entered  the  streets,  where  he  made  his  way 
by  fire  and  sword.  The  surrender  of  above 
••>0,000  men  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of 
riie  citadel,  and  the  total  submission  of  Car¬ 
thage,  B.  C.  147.  The  captive  city  was  set  on 
Are,  and  though  Scipio  was  obliged  to  demolish 
its  very  wails  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Romans, 
yet  he  wept  bitterly  over  the  melancholy  and 
tragical  scene  ;  and  in  bewailing  the  miseries  of 
Carthage,  he  expressed  his  fears  lest  Rome,  in 
some  future  age,  should  exhibit  such  a  dreadful 
conflagration.  The  return  of  iEmilianus  to  Rome 
was  that  of  another  conqueror  of  Annibal,  and 
like  him  lie  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
triumph,  and  received  the  surname  of  Africanus. 
He  was  not  long  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
glory  before  he  was  called  to  obtain  fresh  ho- 
nours.  lie  was  chosen  consul  a  second  time, 
and  appointed  to  finish  the  war  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  hitherto  carried  on  without  success  or 
vigorous  exertions  against  Numantia.  The  fall 
•  of  Numantia  was  more  noble  than  that  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Africa,  and  the  conqueror  of  Carthage 
obtained  the  victory  only  when  the  enemies 
had  been  consumed  by  famine,  or  by  self  de¬ 
struction,  B.  C.  133.  From  his  conquests  in 
Spain,  iEmilianus  was  honoured  with  a  second 
triumph,  and  with  the  surname  of  Narnantinus. 
Yet  his  popularity  was  short,  and  by  telling  the 
people  that  the  murder  of  their  favourite,  his 
brother-in-law,  Gracchus,  was  lawful,  since  he 
was  turbulent  and  inimical  to  the  peace  of  the 
republic,  Scipio  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  i 
tribunes,  and  he  was  received  with  hisses.  His  ; 
authority,  for  a  moment,  quelled  their  sedition,  i 
when  he  reproached  them  of  their  cowardice,  i 
and  exclaimed,  Factious  wretches!  do  you  think  1 
that  your  clamours  cun  intimidate  me;  me  whom  the  < 
fury  of  your  enemies  never  daunted  ?  Is  this  the  i 
gratitude  that  you  owe  to  my  father  Paulas  who  <1 
conquered  Macedonia,  and  to  me?  Without  my  t 
family  ye  were  slaves.  Is  this  the  respect  you  j 

owe  to  your  deliverers  ?  Is  this  your  affection  ?  f 
This  firmness  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  as-  £ 
sembly,  and  some  time  after  Scipio  retired  from  '  t 
the  clamours  of  Rome  to  Caieta,  where,  with  s 
his  friend  Ladius,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  time  1 
in  innocent  pleasures  and  amusements,  in  diver-  t 
sions  which  had  pleased  them  when  children  ;  - 

and  the  two  greatest  men  that  ruled  the  state  j 
were  often  seen  on  the  sea-shore  picking  up  s 
light  pebbles,  and  throwing  them  on  the  smooth  r 
surface  of  the  waters.  Though  fond  of  retire-  1 
ment  and  literary  ease,  yet  Scipio  often  inte-  f 
rested  himself  in  the  a  "fans  of  the  state.  His  a 
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;  enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  dictator* 
ship,  and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  against 
him,  when  he  had  opposed  the  Sempronian  law, 
and  declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  provinces  of  Italy.  This  active  part 
of  Scipio  was  seen  with  pleasure  by  the  friends 
of  the  republic,  and  not  only  the  senate,  but  also 
the  citizens,  the  Latins,  and  neighbouring  states, 
conducted  their  illustrious  friend  and  patron  to 
his  house.  It  seemed  almost  the  universal  wish 
that  the  troubles  might  be  quieted  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Scipio  to  the  dictatorship,  and  many  pre¬ 
sumed  that  that  honour  would  be  on  the  morrow 
conferred  upon  him.  In  this,  however,  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  Rome  were  frustrated  ;  Scipio  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world  ;  and  those  who  inquired  for  the  causes 
of  his  sudden  death,  perceived  violent  marks  on 
his  neck,  and  concluded  that  he  had  been  stran¬ 
gled,  B.  C.  128.  This  assassination,  as  it  was 
then  generally  believed,  was  committed  by  the 
triumvirs,  Papirius  Carbo,  C.  Gracchus,  and 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  supported  the  Sempronian 
law,  and  by  his  wife  Sempronia,  who  is  charged 
with  introducing  the  murderers  into  his  room. 
No  inquiries  were  made  after  the  authors  of  his 
death ;  Gracchus  was  the  favourite  of  the  mob, 
and  the  only  atonement  which  the  populace 
made  for  the  death  of  Scipio  was  to  attend  his 
funeral,  and  to  shew  their  concern  by  their  cries 
and  loud  lamentations.  The  second  Africanus 
has  often  b<  en  compared  to  the  first  of  that 
name ;  they  seemed  to  be  equally  great,  and 
equally  meritorious,  aud  the  Romans  were  un¬ 
able  to  distinguish  which  of  the  two  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  greater  share  of  their  regard  and  admi¬ 
ration.  vEmilianus,  like  his  grandfather,  was 
fond  of  literature,  and  he  saved  from  the  flames 
of  Carthage  many  valuable  compositions,  written 
by  Phoenician  and  Punic  authors.  In  the  midst 
of  his  greatness  he  died  poor,  and  his  ne¬ 
phew  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  inherited  his 
estate,  scarce  found  in  his  house  thirty-two 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
gold.  His  liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  his 
sisters  deserves  the  greatest  commendations, 
and  indeed  no  greater  encomium  can  be  passed 
upon  his  character,  private  as  well  a3  public, 
than  the  words  of  his  rival  Metellus,  who  told 
his  sons,  at  the  death  of  Scipio,  to  go  and  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  oi 
should  live  in  Rome.  Liv.  44,  &c. — Cic.  da 
Senect.  or  at.  in  Brut.  &c. — Polyb. — Appian . — Pa¬ 
tera.  1,  c.  12,  &c. — Flor. - A  son  of  the  first 

Africanus,  taken  captive  by  Antioch  us,  king  of 
Syria,  and  restored  to  his  father  without  a  ran¬ 
som.  He  adopted  as  his  son  young  ririnilianus, 
the  son  of  Paulus  riEmilius,  who  was  afterwards 
surnamed  Africanus.  Like  his  father  Scipio, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  fondness  for  li¬ 
terature,  aud  his  valour  in  the  Roman  armies. 
- Metellus,  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  in  Macedonia.  He  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  afterwards 
retired  to  Africa  with  Cato.  He  was  defeated 

by  Ciesar  at  TJiapsus.  Plat. - Salutio,  a  mean 

person  in  Caesar's  army  m  Africa.  The  general 
appointed  him  his  chief  commander,  either  ta 
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ridicule  him,  or  because  there  was  au  ancient 
rrracle  that  declared  that  the  Scipios  would  ever 

be  victorious  in  Africa.  Pint. - -  L.  Cornelius, 

a  consul,  who  opposed  Sylla.  He  was  at  last  de¬ 
serted  by  his  army,  and  proscribed  1  h.e  com¬ 

mander  of  a  cohort  in  the  reign  of  V  itellius. 

Scira,  an  annual  solemnity  observed  at 
\thens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  or,  accoiding 
to  others,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  either  from  Saras,  a  small 
town  of  Attica,  or  from  a  native  of  Eleusis, 

caHed  Sciras. 

Sci radium,  a  promontory  of  Attica  on  the 

Saronicus  Sinus.  ...  . 

Sciras,  a  name  of  TEgina.  Minerva  was  also 

called  Sciras.  .  „  .  *  .•  i 

Sciron,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who 

plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
threw  them  down  from  the  highest  rocks  into 
the  sea,  after  he  had  obliged  them  to  wait  upon 
him  ai  d  to  wash  his  feet.  1  heseus  attacked 
him  and  treated  him  as  he  treated  travellers. 
According  to  Ovid,  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  sea 
refused  to  receive  the  hones  of  Sciron,  which 
remained  for  some  time  suspended  in  the  a  r 
till  they  were  changed  into  large  rocks  called 
Scironia  Saxa,  situate  between  Megara  and  Co¬ 
rinth.  There  was  a  road  near  them,  winch 
bore  the  name  of  Sciron,  naturally  small  and 
narrow,  but  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  empeior 
Adrian.  Some  suppose  that  Ino  threw  herse 
into  the  sea  from  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciion 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Cyclireus,  a  ki 
of  Salamis.  He  was  brother-m-law  to .  1  elemon 
the  son  of  ^acus.  Ovid.7 .  Met.  v.  444.  He- 
raid  2,  v.  69. — Strab.  9, -Mela  2,  c.  lo. 

Scirvs,  a  village  of  Arcadia. - -A  plain 

and  river  of  Attica  near  Megara.  1  aus.  1, 
r 

*  Scodra,  a  town  of  Illyria,  where  Gentius  re¬ 
sided.  T.  L.  43,  c.  20.  . 

Scolus,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia.  A  town 

MScom°b«S,  a  mountain  o(  Thrace  near  llhe- 

d°ScorAS,  an  architect  and  sculptor  at  Ephesus, 
for  some  time  employed  in  making  the  mauso¬ 
leum  which  Artemisia  raised  to  her  husband, 
and  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  One  of  his  statues  o 
Venus  was  among  the  antiquities  with  which 
Rome  was  adorned.  Scopas  lived  aboiA  430 
years  before  Christ.  Pans.  1,  c.  43,  &cc. 
rat.  4,  Od.  8. — Vitr.  9,  c.  9.— An  iEtohan, 
who  raised  some  forces  to  assist  Ptolemy  Ep 
nhanus  king  of  Egypt,  against  his  enemies  An- 

£:&  alS  He  afte^ards conspired 
against  the  Egyptian  monarch,  and  was  put  to 

death,  B.  C.  196. - An  ambassador  to  the 

court  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 

ScoriuM,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 

Scordisci  and  Scordisc*.  a .people  of  Pan- 
nonia  and  Thrace,  well  known  ^nng  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  emperors  for  their  barbarity  an 
uncivilized  manners.  They  were  fond  of  link¬ 
ing  human  blood,  and  they  generally  sacrificed 
their  captive  enemies  to  their  gods.  Strab.  7. 
~-Flor.  5,  c.  4. 
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ScotInus,  a  surname  of  Heraclitus. 

IScotussa,  a  town  of  Thessaly  destroyed  by 
Alexander  of  Pheraj. 

Scribonta,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Augustus  after  he  had  divorced  Clau¬ 
dia.  He  had  by  her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Julia.  Scribonia  was  some  time  after  repu¬ 
diated,  that  Augustus  might  marry  Livia.  She 
had  been  married  twice  before  she  became  tlie 
wife  of  the  emperor.  Suet  on.  in  dug.  62. 

A  woman  wbo  married  Ciassus. 


vvuiuai'  vva-aw  - -  - 

Scribonianus,  a  man  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
Some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  be  compe¬ 
titor  for  the  imperial  purple  against  Vespasian, 
which  he  declined. - There  were  also  two  bro¬ 

thers  of  that  name,  who  did  nothing  without 
each  other’s  consent. 

Scribonius,  a  man  who  made  himself 
master  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus.- - -A  phy¬ 
sician  in  the  age  of  Augustus  aud  libeiius.  -  . 

A  man  who  wrote  annals,  A.  D.  22.  llxe 
best  edition  of  Scribonius  is  that  of  Patav.  4to. 

1655.  , 

ScylacEum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  built  by 

an  Athenian  colony.  Virg.  2Eu.  3,  v.  533. 

Strab.  6.  ... 

Scylax,  a  geographer  and  mathematician  of 
CaTia,  in  the  age  of  Darius,  sou  of  Hystaspes, 
about  550  years  before  Christ.  He  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  Darius  to  make  discoveiies  in  the 
east,  and  after  a  journey  of  thirty  months,  he 
visited  Egypt.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  the 
first  who  invented  geographical  tables. _  The 
latest  edition  of  the  Penptus  of  Scylax,  is  that 
of  Gronovius,  4to.  L.  But.  1697.  -Herodot.  4, 
c.  44 — Strab. - A  river  of  Cappadocia. 

Scylla,  a  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  as  that  mo¬ 
narch  besieged  her  father  s  capital.  Io  make 
him  sensible  of  her  passion,  she  informed  him 
that  she  would  deliver  Megara  into  his  hands, 
if  he  promised  to  marry  her.  Minos  consented, 
and  as  the  prosperity  of  Megara  depended  on  a 
golden  hair  which  was  on  the  head  of  Nisus, 
Scylla  cut  it  off  while  her  father  was  asleep, 
and  from  that  moment  the  sallies  of  the  Mega- 
reans  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  enemy  easily 
became  master  of  the  place.  Scylla  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  her  expectations,  and  Minos  treated 
her  with  such  contempt  and  ridicule,  that  she 
threw  herself  from  a  tower  into  the  sea,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  accounts,  she  was  changed  into 
a  lark  bv  the  gods,  and  her  father  into  a  hawk. 
OZ.  Tnst.  2,  v.  393. — Paus.  2,  c.  34 .-Vropert. 
3,  el.  19,  v.  21. — Hugin.  fab.  198.— Fug.  G. 

1,  v.  405,  &c. - A  daughter  of  lyplion,  or,  as 

some  say,  of  Phorcys,  who  was  greatly  loved  by 
Glaucus,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  sea.  Scylla 

scorned  the  addresses  of  Glaucus,  and  the  god, 

to  render  her  more  propitious,  applied  to  knrce, 
whose  knowledge  of  herbs  and  incantations  was 
universally  admired.  Circe  no  sooner  saw  lam 
than  she  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  instead 
ot  giving  him  the  required  assistance,  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  him  forget  Sylla,  hut  in  vain. 
To  punish  her  rival,  Cnee  poured  the  juice  oi 
some  poisonous  herbs  into  the  waters  of  the 
,  fountain  where  Scylla  bathed,  ana  no  soon.i  had 
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tLe  nymph  touched  the  place,  than  she  found 
e  ery  part  of  her  body  below  the  waist,  changed 
to  frightful  monsters  like  dogs,  which  never 
ceased  harking.  The  rest  of  her  body  assumed 
an  equal  y  hideous  form..  She  found  herself 
supporter  by  twelve  feet,  and  she  had  six  dif- 
erent  heads,  each  with  three  rows  of  teeth. 

1  nis  sudden  metamorphosis  so  terrified  her, 
that  she  threw  herself  into  that  part  of  the 
sea  which  separates  the  coast  of  Italy  and 
©icily,  where  she  was  changed  into  rocks, 
which  continued  to  bear  her  name,  and  which 
'*ere  universally  deemed  very  dangerous  to  na¬ 
vigators,  as  well  as  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis 

on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Homer.  Od.  12,  v.  8.5. _ 

Oc/d.  Met.  14,  v.  fio,  &c. — Paus.  2,  c.  34. — 

Hygin.  fab.  199. - Some  authors,  as  P r truer t. 

4,  el.  4,  v.  39,  and  Virg.  Eel.  6,  v.  74,  with  Omd. 
■Fast.  4,  v.  500,  have  coufounded  the  daughter 
°f  lyphon  with  the  daughter  of  Nisus.  Virr. 
SEn.  3,  v.  424,  &c. - A  ship  in  the  fleet  of 
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^Eneas,  commanded  by  Cloanthus,  &c.  Vi re. 
JEn.  5,  v.  1 22. 

Scylijeum,  a  promontory  of  Peloponnesus 
on  the  coast  of  Argolis. 

Scyllius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter. 

Scyllias,  a  celebrated  swimmer,  who  en¬ 
riched  himself  by  diving  after  the  goods  which 
had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  Persian  ships 
near  Pelium.  It  is  said  that  lie  could  dive 
eighty  stadia  under  the  water,  Herodot.  8 
c.  8. 

Scyllis,  a  statuary  of  Crete  before  the  age 
of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  Paus. 

Scyllus,  a  town  of  Ackaia,  given  to  Xeno¬ 
phon  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Scylukus,  a  monarch  who  left  eighty  sons. 
He  called  them  to  his  bed-side  as  lie  expired, 
and  by  enjoining  them  to  break  a  bundle  of 
sticks  tied  together,  and  afterwards  separately, 
he  convinced  them,  that  when  altogether  firmly 
united,  their  power  would  be  insuperable,  but 
if  ever  disunited,  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  their  enemies. 

Scyppium,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colophon.  Paus.  7,  c.  3. 

Scyras,  a  river  of  Laconia.  Paus.  3,  c.  25. 

Scyros,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  in  the 
vEgean,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-eight 
miles  north-east  from  Euboea,  sixty  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  It  was  originally  in  the  possession 
of  the  Pelasgians  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired 
there  not  to  go  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  became 
father  of  Neoptolemus  by  Deidamia,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  king  Lycomedes.  Scyros  was  conquered 
by  the  Athenians  under  Cimon.  Homer.  Od.  10, 
v.  508. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  464.  1.  13,  v.  156.-J 
Paus.  1,  c.  7. — Strab.  9. 

Scythje,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia.  Vid. 
Scythia. 

Scythes,  or  Scytha,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  by 
a  daughter  of  Tellus.  Half  his  body  was  that 
of  a  man,  and  the  rest  that  of  a  serpent,  He 
became  king  of  a  country  which  he  called 

Scythia.  Diod.  2. - A  son  of  Hercules  and 

Echidna. 

Scyjjjia,  a  large  country  situate  on  the  most 
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northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  which 
circumstance  it  is  generally  denominated  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asiatic.  Ine  most  northern  parts  of 
Scythia  were  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  coldness  of  the  climate.  The  more  southern 
in  Asia  that  were  inhabited  were  distinguished 
jy  the  name  of  Scythia  intra  et  eitra  miaum,  &cc. 

1  lie  boundaries  of  Scythia  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  as  no  traveller  had  penetrated  beyond 
the  vast  tracts  of  land  which  lay  at  the  north, 
east,  and  west.  Scythia  comprehended  the  mo¬ 
dern  kingdoms  of  Tartary,  Russia  in  Asia,  Si¬ 
beria,  Muscovy,  the  Crimea,  Poland,  part  of 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  the  northern  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  The  Scythians 
\vere  divided  into  several  nations  or  tribes;  they 
had  no  cities,  but  continually  changed  their  ha¬ 
bitations.  They  inured  themselves  to  bear  la¬ 
bour  and  fatigue;  they  despised  money,  and 
Jived  upon  milk,  and  covered  themselves  with 
t  le  skius  ot  their  cattle.  The  virtues  seemed 
to  flourish  among  them,  and  that  philosophy 
and  moderation  which  other  nations  wished  to 
acquire  by  study,  seemed  natural  to  them.  Some 
authors,  however,  represent  them  as  a  savage 
and  barbarous  people,  who  fed  upon  human 
flesh,  who  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies, 
and  used  the  sculls  of  travellers  as  vessels  in 
their  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  The  Scythians 
made  several  irruptions  upon  the  more  southern 
Provinces  of  Asia,  especially  B.  C.  624,  when 
they  remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  we  find  them  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  extending  their  conquests  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  penetrating  as  far  as  Egypt.  Their 
government  was  monarchical,  and  the  deference 
which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns  was  unpa¬ 
ralleled.  When  the  king  died,  his  body  wag 
carried  through  every  province,  where  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  solemn  procession,  and  afterwards  bu¬ 
ried.  Herodot.  1,  c.  4,  &c.— Strab.  7.— DM.  3. 

Val.  Mux.  5,  c.  4 .—Justin.  2,  c.  1,  &.c.—Ovid. 
Met.  1,  v.  64,  1.  2,  v.  224. 

ScythInus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Ionia. 

Scython,  a  man  changed  into  a  woman. 
ScythopOlis,  a  town  of  Syria,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Bacchus. 

Sebasta,  a  town  of  Judea. - Another  in 

Cilicia. 

Sebastia,  a  city  of  Armenia. 

Sebennytus,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt. 

I  hat  branch  of  tlie  Nile  which  flows  near  it  has 
been  called  the  Sebennytic.  Plin.  5,  c.  10. 

SebEtus,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  whence 
the  epithet  Sebethis,  given  to  one  of  tlie  nymphs 
who  frequented  its  borders  and  became  mother 
of  (Ebalus  by  Telon.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  734. 

Sebusiani,  or  Segusiani,  a  people  of  Celtic 
Gaul. 

Sec-i  anus,  an  infamous  debauchee  in  the  age 
of  Horace.  1  Sat.  4,  v.  1 12. 

Secundus  Julies,  a  man  who  published 
some  harangues  and  orations  in  the  age  of  the 

emperor  Titus.  A  favourite  of  Nero. - One 

of  the  associates  of  Sejanus. 

Seditani,  or  Sedentani,  a  people  of  Spain. 
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SedUni  ,  an  ancient  nation  of  Belgic  Gaul.  Cces, 
Sedusii,  a  people  of  Germany  near  the 
Suevi. 

Segesta,  a  town  of  Sicily  founded  by  jEneas, 
or,  according  to  some,  by  Crinisus. 

Segestes,  a  German,  friendly  to  the  Roman 
interest  in  the  time  of  Germanicus. 

Segni,  a  people  with  a  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Belgic  Gaul. 

SegOnax,  a  prince  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain,  who  opposed  Caesar  by  order  of  Cassi- 
velaunus,  &c.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  22. 

Segontia,  or  Seguntia,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

SegontiAci,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  who 
submitted  to  J.  Caesar. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Spain,  of  great  power  in 
the  age  of  the  Caesars. - There  was  also  an¬ 

other  of  the  same  name  in  Lusitania.  Both  had 
been  founded  by  the  Celtiberi. 

Segoprica,  a  town  of  Spain.  Plin.  3,  c.  3. 
Seguntium,  a  town  of  Britain. 

^Elius  Sejanus,  a  native  of  Vulsinum  in 
Tuscany,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  court 
of  Tiberius.  His  father’s  name  was  Seius  Strabo, 
a  Roman  knight,  commander  of  the  pretorian 
guards.  His  mother  was  descended  from  the 
Junian  family.  Sejanus  first  gained  the  favours 
of  Caius  Csesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  but 
afterwards  he  attached  himself  to  the  interest 
and  the  view's  of  Tiberius,  who  then  sat  on  the 
imperial  throne.  The  emperor,  who  was  natu¬ 
rally  of  a  suspicious  temper,  was  free  and  open 
with  Sejanus,  and  while  he  distrusted  others,  he 
communicated  his  greatest  secrets  to  this  fawn- 
Xig  favourite.  Sejanus  improved  this  confi¬ 
dence,  and  when  he  had  found  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  esteem  of  Tiberius,  he  next  endea¬ 
voured  to  become  the  favourite  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  darling  of  the  senate.  As  commander 
of  the  praetorian  guards  he  was  the  second  man 
in  Rome,  and  in  that  important  office  he  made 
use  of  insinuations  and  every  mean  artifice  to 
make  himself  beloved  and  revered.  His  affabi¬ 
lity  and  condescension  gained  him  the  hearts  of 
the  common  soldiers,  and  by  appointing  his  own 
favourites  and  adherents  to  places  of  trust  and 
honour,  all  the  officers  and  centurions  of  the 
army  became  devoted  to  his  interest.  The 
views  of  Sejanus  in  this  were  well  known  ;  yet 
to  advance  with  more  success,  he  attempted  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  seuators.  In  this  he 
met  with  no  opposition.  A  man  who  has  the 
disposal  of  places  of  honour  and  dignity,  and 
who  has  the  command  of  the  public  money, 
cannot  but  be  the  favourite  of  those  who  are  in 
need  of  his  assistance.  It  is  even  said,  that  Se¬ 
janus  gained  to  his  views  all  the  wives  of  the 
senators,  by  a  private  and  most  secret  promise 
of  marriage  to  each  of  them,  whenever  he  bad 
made  himself  independent  and  sovereign  of 
Rome.  Yet  however  successful  with  the  best 
and  noblest  families  in  the  empire,  Sejanus  had 
to  combat  numbers  in  the  house  of  the  emperor ; 
but  these  seeming  obstacles  were  soon  removed. 
All  the  children  and  grand-children  of  Tiberius 
were  sacrificed  to  the  ambitioa  ct  the  favourite 
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under  various  pretences,  and  Drusus  the  son  of 
the  emperor,  by  striking  Sejanus,  made  his  de¬ 
struction  sure  and  inevitable.  Livia,  the  wife 
of  Drusus,  was  gained  by  Sejanus,  and  though 
the  mother  of  many  children,  she  was  prevailed 
upon  to  assist  her  adulterer  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  and  she  consented  to  marry  him  when 
Drusus  wras  dead.  No  sooner  wras  Drusus  poi¬ 
soned,  than  Sejanus  openly  declared  his  wish 
to  marry  Livia.  This  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Tiberius;  and  the  emperor,  by  recommending 
Germanicus  to  the  senators  for  his  successor, 
rendered  Sejanus  bold  and  determined.  He  was 
more  urgent  in  his  demands  and  when  he 
could  not  gain  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  he 
persuaded  him  to  retire  to  solitude  from  the 
noise  of  Rome,  and  the  troubles  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Tiberius,  naturally  fond  of  ease  and 
luxury,  yielded  to  his  representations,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Campania,  leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head 
of  the  empire.  This  was  highly  gratifying  to 
the  favourite,  but  he  was  not  without  a  master. 
Prudence  and  moderation  might  have  made  him 
what  he  washed  to  be,  but  Sejanus  offended  the 
whole  empire  when  he  declared  that  he  was  em- 
peTorof  Rome,  and  Tiberius  only  the  dependent 
prince  of  the  island  of  Capreae,  where  he  had 
retired.  Tiberius  was  upon  this  fully  convinced 
of  the  designs  of  Sejanus,  and  when  he  had 
been  informed  that  his  favourite  had  had  the 
meanness  and  audacity  to  ridicule  him  by  intro- 
ducingliimon  the  stage,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  accused  before  the  senate.  Sejanus  was  de¬ 
serted  by  all  his  pretended  friends,  as  soon  as 
by  fortune ;  and  die  man  who  aspired  to  the 
empire,  and  who  called  himself  the  favourite  oi 
the  people,  the  darling  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
and  the  companion  of  Tiberius,  was  seized 
without  resistance,  and  the  same  day  strangled 
in  prison,  A.  D.  31.  His  remains  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fury  and  insolence  of  the  populace, 
and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His 
children  and  all  his  relations  were  involved  in 
his  ruin,  and  Tiberius  sacrificed  to  his  resent¬ 
ment  and  suspicions,  all  those  who  were  even 
connected  with  Sejanus,  or  had  shared  his  fa¬ 
vours  and  enjoyed  his  confidence.  Tacit.  3,  Ann. 
&c. — Dio.  58. — Suet,  in  Tib. 

Seius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Sejanus,  w'as  a 
Roman  knight,  and  commander  of  the  praetorian 
guards. 

Selemnus,  a  river  of  Achaia.  Paus.  7,  c. 
23.  Vid.  Selimnus. 

SeeEne,  the  wife  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  put  to  death  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 
She  w'as  daughter  of  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  had  first  married  her  brother  Lathurus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  and  af¬ 
terwards,  by  desire  of  her  mother,  her  other 
brother  Gryplius.  At  the  death  of  Gryphus,  she 
bad  married  Antiochus,  sumamed  Eusebes,  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons.  According  to  Appian,  she  first  mar 
lied  the  father,  and  after  his  death,  his  son  Eu 
sebes.  Appian.  Syr.  &c. 

Seeevcena  or  Seleucjs,  a  country  of  Asia 

in  Syria.  • 
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Seleucia,  a  town  of  Syria,  generally  called 
Pieiia,  to  distinguish  it  fruin  others  of  the  same 
name.  There  were  no  less  than  eight  other  ci¬ 
ties  which  were  called  Seleucia,  and  which  had 
all  received  their  name  from  Seleucus  Nicator. 
They  were  all  situate  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
in  Cilicia,  and  near  the  Euphrates.  Flor.  3,  c. 
11* — Plut.  in  Dem. — Me/a,  1,  c.  12. — Strab.  11 
&  15. — Plin.  6,  c.  26. 

SeleucIdje,  a  surname  given  to  those  mon- 
archs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  which 
was  founded  by  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
from  whom  the  word  is  derived.  The  era  of 
the  Seleucidae  begins  with  the  taking  of  Baby¬ 
lon  by  Seleucus,  B.  C.  312,  and  ends  at  the 
conquest  of  Syria  by  Pompey,  B.  C.  65.  The 
order  in  which  these  monarchs  reigned,  is 
shewn  in  the  account  of  Syria.  Vid.  Syria. 

Seleucis,  a  division  of  Syria.  It  received 
its  name  from  Seleucus,  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  Syrian  empire,  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Seleucus,  1st,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  surnamed  Nicator,  or  Victo¬ 
rious,  was  son  of  Antiochus.  After  the  king’s 
death  he  received  Babylon  as  his  province; 
but  his  ambitious  views,  and  his  attempt  to 
destroy  Eumenes  as  he  passed  through  his  ter¬ 
ritories,  rendered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he 
fled  for  safety  to  the  court  of  his  friend  Pto¬ 
lemy,  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  soon  after  ena¬ 
bled  to  recover  Babylon,  which  Antigonus  had 
seized  in  bis  absence,  and  he  increased  his  do¬ 
minions,  by  the  immediate  conquest  of  Media, 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  When 
he  had  strengthened  himself  in  his  empire,  Se¬ 
leucus  imitated  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the 
generals  of  Alexander,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
independent  monarch.  He  afterwards  made 
war  against  Antigonus,  with  the  united  forces 
of  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimaclius;  and 
after  this  monarch  had  been  conquered  and 
slain,  his  territories  were  divided  among  his 
victorious  enemies.  When  Seleucus  became 
master  of  Syria,  he  built  a  city  there,  which  he 
called  Antioch,  in  honour  of  his  father,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  He  also 
made  war  against  Demetrius  and  Lysimachus, 
though  he  had  originally  married  Stratonice, 
the  daughter  of  the  former,  and  had  lived  in  the 
closest  friendship  and  amity  with  the  latter. 
Seleucus  was  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his 
domestics,  called  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  a  man  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  greatest  favours,  and 
whom  he  had  distinguished  by  acts  of  the  most 
unbounded  liberality.  According  to  Arrian, 
Seleucus  was  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
the  princes  who  inherited  the  Macedonian 
empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  His  be¬ 
nevolence  has  been  commended;  and  it  kas 
been  observed,  that  he  conquered,  not  to  en¬ 
slave  nations,  but  to  make  them  more  happy. 

He  founded  r» )  less  than  34  cities,  in  different 
parts  of  his  empire,  which  he  peopled  with 
Greek  colonies,  whose  national  industry,  learn¬ 
ing,  religion,  and  spirit,  were  communicated  to 
the  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Asia. 
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Seleucus  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Greeks, 
he  restored  to  the  Athenians  the  library  and 
the  statues  which  Xerxes  had  carried  away 
from  their  city  when  he  invaded  Greece,  and 
among  them  were  those  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton.  Seleucus  was  murdered  280  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  32d  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  78th,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
73d  of  his  age,  as  he  was  going  to  conquer  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  where  he  intended  to  finish  his  days 
in  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  province  where 
he  was  born.  He  was  succeeded  by  Aotiochus 
Soter.  Justin.  13,  c.  4.  1.  15,  c.  9.  1. 16,  c.  3, 
&c .—Plut.  in  Dem.— Plin.  6,  c.  17.— Pans.  8, 

c.  51.  Joseph.  Ajit.  12. - The  2d,  surnamed 

Catlinicus,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
Theus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  attempted  to 
make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  but 
his  fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  a  violent  storm, 
and  his  armies  soon  after  conquered  by  his 
enemy.  Ho  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  by  Ar- 
eaces,  an  officer  who  had  made  himself  powerful 
by  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  house 
of  the  Seleucidae,  between  the  two  brothers 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus;  and  after  he  bad 
been  a  prisoner  for  some  time  in  Parthia  he 
died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  B.  C.  226,  after  a 
reign  of  20  years.  Seleucus  had  received  the 
surname  of  Pagon,  from  his  long  beard,  and 
that  of  Callinicus,  ironically  to  express  his  very 
unfortunate  reign.  He  had  married  Laodice,  the 
sister  of  one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  bad 
two  sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  and  a 
daughter,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus.  Strab.  1 6.— Justin.  27. 

Appian .  de  Syr. - The  3d,  succeeded  his 

father  Seleucus  2d  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Ceraunus,  by  Anti- 
plirasis,  as  he  was  a  very  weak,  timid,  and  ir¬ 
resolute  monarch.  He  was  murdered  by  two 
of  his  officers,  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  B.  C. 
223,  and  his  brother  Antiochus,  though  only 
15  years  old,  ascended  the  throne,  and  rendered 
himself  so  celebrated,  that  he  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Great.  Appian. - The  4th,  suc¬ 

ceeded  his  father,  Antiochus  the  Great,  on  the 
throne  of  Syria.  He  was  surnamed  Philopator, 
or,  according  to  Josephus,  Soter.  His  empire 
had  been  weakened  by  the  Romans  when  he 
became  monarch,  and  the  yearly  tribute  of  a 
thousand  talents  to  these  victorious  enemies, 
concurred  in  lessening  his  power  and  conse¬ 
quence  among  nations.  Seleucus  was  poi¬ 
soned,  after  a  reign  of  12  yoars,  B.  C.  175. 
His  son  Demetrius  had  been  sent  to  Rome, 
there  to  receive  his  education,  and  he  became 

a  prince  of  great  abilities.  Strab.  16 _ Justin. 

32.— Appian. - The  5th,  succeeded  his  father 

Demetrius  Nicator  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in 
the  20th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  put  to 
death  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  Cleopatra, 
his  mother,  who  had  also  sacrificed  her  hus¬ 
band  to  her  ambition.  He  is  not  reckoned  by 
many  historians  in  the  number  of  the  Syrian 
monarchs.— — —  The  6thf  one  of  the  Seleucid®, 
son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus,  killed  his  unde 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  who  wished  to  obtain 


the  crown  of  Syria.  He  was  some  time  after 
banished  his  kingdom  by  Antioclius  Pius,  son 
of  Cyzicenus,  and  fled  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was 
burnt  in  a  palace  by  the  inhabitants,  B.  C.  93. 

Appian. — Joseph. - A  prince  ot  Syria,  to 

whom  the  Egyptians  offered  the  crown  of 
which  they  had  robbed  Auletes.  Seleucus  ac¬ 
cepted  it,  but  he  soon  disgusted  his  subjects, 
and  received  the  surname  of  Cybiosactes  or  Scul- 
lioti,  for  his  meanness  and  avarice.  He  was  at 
last  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  he  had  mar¬ 
ried. - A  servant  of  Cleopatra,  the  last  queen 

of  Egypt,  who  accused  his  misfess  before  Oc- 
tavianus,  of  having  secreted  part  of  her  jewels 

and  treasures. - A  mathematician  intimate 

with  Vespasian,  the  Roman  emperor. - A 

part  of  the  Alps. - A  Roman  consul. - A 

celebrated  singer.  Juv.  10,  v.  211. - A 

king  of  the  Bosphorus,  who  died  B.  C.  ^29. 

Selge,  a  town  of  Pamphylia. 

Selimnus,  a  shepherd  of  Achaia,  who  for 
some  time  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  nymph 
Argyra,  without  interruption.  Argyra  was  at 
last  disgusted  with  her  lover,  and  the  shepherd 
died  through  melancholy,  and  wras  changed 
into  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Argyra  was 
also  changed  into  a  fountain,  and  was  fond  of 
mingling  her  waters  with  those  of  the  Selimnus. 
Pans.  7,  c.  23. 

SelInuns  or  Selinus,  a  town  on  the  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  Sicily,  founded  A.U.  C.  127,  by  a 
colony  from  Megara.  It  received  its  name 
from  (n\ivop,  parsley,  which  grew  there  in 
abundance.  Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  705. —  Paus.  6, 

c.  19. - A  river  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus. 

- -Another  in  Achaia. - Another  in  Si- 

cily. 

Selinus,  a  son  of  Neptune. 

Sellasia,  a  town  of  Laconia,  where  Cleo- 
menes  was  defeated  by  the  Ach?eans,  B.  C.  222. 
Scarcely  200  of  a  body  of  5000  Lacedaemonians 
survived  the  battle.  Plut 

SellEis,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling  into 
the  Ionian  sea.  Homer.  II. 

Selli,  a  nation  of  Epirus. 

Selymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace. 

SemEle,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Her- 
mione,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  She 
was  tenderly  beloved  by  Jupiter;  but  Juno, 
who  was  always  jealous  of  her  husband’s 
amours,  and  who  hated  the  house  of  Cadmus, 
because  they  were  related  to  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  determined  to  punish  this  successful 
rival.  She  borrowed  the  girdle  of  Ate,  which 
contained  every  wickedness,  deceit,  and  per¬ 
fidy,  and  in  the  form  of  Beroe,  Semele’s  nurse, 
she  visited  the  house  of  Jupiter’s  mistress. 
Semele  listened  with  attention  to  the  artful  ad¬ 
monitions  of  the  false  Beroe,  and  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  entreat  her  lover  to  come  to  her 
arms  with  the  same  majesty  that  he  approached 
Juno.  This  rash  request  was  heard  with  hor¬ 
ror  by  Jupiter;  but  as  he  had  sworn  by  the 
Styx  to  grant  Semele  whatever  she  required,  he 
came  to  her  bed  attended  by  the  clouds,  the 
lightning,  and  thunderbolts.  The  mortal  na¬ 
ture  of  Semele  could  not  endure  so  much  raa- 
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jesty,  and  she  was  instantly  consumed  with 
fire.  The  child,  however,  of  which  she  was 
pregnant,  was  saved  from  the  flames  by  Mer¬ 
cury,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Divce,  one  of 
the  nymphs  of  the  Aclielous,  and  Jupiter 
placed  him  in  his  thigh  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  in  his  mother’s 
womb.  This  child  was  called  Bacchus,  or  Dio¬ 
nysius.  Semele  immediately  after  death  was 
honoured  with  immortality,  under  the  name  of 
Thyone.  Some,  however,  suppose,  that  she 
remained  in  the  infernal  regions  till  Bacchus 
her  son  was  permitted  to  bring  her  back.  There 
were  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Troezene,  two 
altars  raised  to  the  infernal  gods,  one  of  which 
was  over  an  aperture,  through  which,  as  Pau- 
sanias  reports,  Bacchus  returned  from  hell 
with  his  mother.  Semele  was  particularly 
worshipped  at  Brasiee,  in  Laconia,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  tu  a  certain  tradition,  she  had  been 
driven  by  the  winds  with  her  son,  after  Cadmus 
had  exposed  her  on  the  sea,  on  account  of  her 
incontinent  amour  with  Jupiter.  The  mother 
of  Bacchus,  though  she  received  divine  honours, 
had  no  temples ;  she  had  a  statue  in  a  temple 
of  Ceres,  at  Thebes,  in  Boeotia.  Pans.  3,  c.  24. 
1.  9,  c.  5. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Homer.  II.  14,  v.  323. 
—  Oipheus  Hymn. — Eurip.  in  Bacch. — Apollod. 
3,  c.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  254.  Fast.  3,  v.  715. 
— Diod.  3  &  4. 

Semigermant,  a  name  given  to  the  Helve- 
tii.  a  people  of  Germany. 

Semiguntus,  a  general  of  the  Cherusci, 
taken  prisoner  by  Germanicus,  &c. 

SemIramis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria, 
daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto,  by  a  young 
Assyrian.  She  was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but 
her  life  was  preserved  by  doves  for  one  whole 
year,  till  Simmas,  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ni- 
nus,  found  her,  and  brought  her  up  as  his  own 
child.  Semiramis,  when  grown  up,  married 
Alenones,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  siege  of  Bactra,  where,  by 
her  advice  and  prudent  directions,  she  has¬ 
tened  the  king’s  operations,  and  took  the  city. 
These  eminent  services,  but  chiefly  her  uncom¬ 
mon  beauty,  endeared  her  to  Ninus.  The 
monarch  asked  her  of  her  husband,  and  offered 
him  instead,  liis  daughter  Sosana;  but  Me- 
nones,  who  tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  refused, 
and  when  Ninus  had  added  threats  to  en¬ 
treaties,  he  hung  himself.  No  sooner  was  Me- 
nones  dead,  than  Semiramis,  who  was  of  an 
aspiring  soul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son  called  Ninyas.  Ninus  was  so  fond  of 
Semiramis,  that  at  her  request  he  resigned  the 
crown  to  her,  and  commanded  her  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  queen  and  sole  empress  of  Assyria  Of 
this,  however,  he  had  cause  to  repent:  Semi¬ 
ramis  put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  establish 
herself  on  the  throne ;  and  when  she  had  no 
enemies  to  fear  at  home,  she  began  *o  repair 
the  capital  of  her  empire,  and  by  her  means 
Babylon  became  the  most  superb  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  city  in  the  world.  She  visited  every  part 
of  her  dominions,  and  left  every  where  immor¬ 
tal  monuments  of  her  greatness  and  beuevo- 
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fence.  To  render  the  roads  passable,  and  commu¬ 
nication  easy,  she  hollowed  mountains  and  filled 
up  vallies,  and  water  was  conveyed,  at  a  great 
expence,  by  large  and  convenient  aqueducts, 
to  barren  deserts  and  unfruitful' plains.  She  was 
not  less  distinguished  as  a  warrior ;  many  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  were  conquered,  and  when 
Semiramis  was  once  told,  as  she  was  dressing  her 
hair,  that  Babylon  h  id  revolted,  she  left  her 
toilette  with  precipitation,  and  though  only 
half-dressed,  she  refused  to  have  the  rest  of  her 
head  adorned  before  the  sedition  was  quelled, 
and  tranquillity  re-established.  Semiramis  has 
been  accused  of  licentiousness,  and  9ome  au¬ 
thors  have  observed,  that  she  regularly  called 
the  strongest  aud  stoutest  men  in  her  army  to 
her  arms,  and  afterwards  put  them  to  death, 
that  they  might  not  be  living  witnesses  of  her 
incontinence.  Her  passion  for  her  son  was  also 
unnatural,  and  it  was  this  criminal  propensity 
which  induced  Ninyas  to  destroy  his  mother 
with  his  own  hands.  Some  say,  that  Semiramis 
was  changed  into  a  dove  after  death,  and  re¬ 
ceived  immortal  honours  in  Assyria.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  she  lived  about  1965  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  she  died  in  the  62d 
year  of  her  age,  and  the  25tli  of  her  reign. 
Many  fabulous  reports  have  been  propagated 
about  Semiramis,  and  some  have  declared  that 
for  some  time  she  disguised  herself,  and  passed 
for  her  son  Ninyas.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  3. — Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  184. — Di)d.  3. — Mela,  1,  c.  3. — Strab. 
5. — Paterc.  1,  C  6. — Justin.  1,  c.  1,  &c. — Pro- 
pert.  3,  el.  11,  v.  21. —  Plut.de  Fort.  &c. — Ovid. 
Amor.  1,  el.  5,  v.  11.  Met.  4,  v.  58. — Marcell. 
14,  c.  6. 

Sem nones,  a  people  of  Italy,  on  the  borders 
of  Umbria. 

SemOnes,  inferior  deities  of  Rome,  that  were 
not  in  the  number  of  the  twelve  great  gods. 
Among  these  were  Faunus,  the  Satyrs,  Priapus, 
Vertumnus,  Janus,  Pan,  Silenus,  and  all  such 
illustrious  heroes  as  had  received  divine  ho¬ 
nours  after  death.  The  word  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  sen  homines,  because  they  were  inferior 
to  the  supreme  gods,  and  superior  to  men. 

Semosanctus,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  among  the  Indigetes,  or  such  as  were  born 
and  educated  in  their  country. 

Sempronia,  a  Roman  matron,  mother  of  the 
two  Gracchi,  celebrated  for  her  learning,  and  her 
private  as  well  as  public  virtues. - Also  a  sis¬ 

ter  of  the  Gracchi,  who  is  accused  of  having 
assisted  the  triumvirs,  Carbo,  Gracchus,  and 
Flaccus,  to  murder  her  husband,  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  the  younger.  The  name  of  Sempronia  was 
common  to  the  female  descendants  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Sempronii,  Gracchi,  and  Scipios. 

Sempronia  lex  de  magistratibus,  by  C.  Sem- 
proniu3  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  U  C.  630, 
ordained  that  no  person  who  had  been  legally 
deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  misdemeanours, 
should  be  capable  of  bearing  an  office  again. 
This  law  was  afterwards  repealed  by  the  au¬ 
thor. - Another,  de  civitate,  by  the  same,  A. 

U.  C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  judg¬ 
ment  should  be  passed  over  a  Roman  citizen 
without  the  concurrence  and  authority  of  the 
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senate.  There  were  also  some  other  regula¬ 
tions  included  in  this  law. - Another,  de  co- 

mitiis,  by  the  same,  A.  U«  C.  635.  It  ordained, 
that  in  giving  their  votes,  the  centuries  should 
be  chosen  by  lot,  and  not  give  it  according  to 

the  order  of  their  classes. - Another,  de  comi - 

tiis,  by  the  same,  the  same  year,  which  granted 
to  the  Latin  allies  of  Rome,  the  privilege  of 
giving  their  votes  at  elections,  as  if  they  were 

Roman  citizens. - Another,  de  provinciis,  by 

the  same,  A.  U.  C.  630.  It  enacted,  that  the 
senators  should  be  permitted  before  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  consular  comitia ,  to  determine  as  they 
pleased  the  particular  provinces  which  should  be 
proposed  to  the  consuls,  to  be  divided  by  lot,  and 
that  the  trihunes  should  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  interposing  against  a  decree  of  the  se¬ 
nate. - Another,  called  Agraria  prima,  by  T 

Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.C. 
620.  It  confirmed  the  lex  Agraria  Licinia,  and 
enacted  that  all  such  as  were  in  possession  of 
more  land  than  that  law  allowed,  should  imme¬ 
diately  resign  them,  to  be  divided  among  the 
poorer  citizens.  Three  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  put  this  law  into  execution,  and  its 
consequences  were  so  violent,  as  it  directly 
made  against  the  nobles  and  the  senators,  that 

it  cost  the  author  his  life. - Another,  called 

Agrana  altera,  by  the  same.  It  required,  that 
all  the  ready  money  which  was  found  in  the 
treasury  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had 
left  the  Romans  his  heirs,  should  be  divided 
among  the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome,  to  supply 
them  with  all  the  various  instruments  requisite 
in  husbandry,  and  that  the  lands  of  that  mon¬ 
arch  should  be  farmed  by  the  Roman  censors, 
and  the  money  drawn  from  thence  should  be 

divided  among  the  people. - Another,  fru- 

mentaria,  by  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  It  re¬ 
quired,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  should  be 
distributed  among  the  people,  so  much  to  every 
individual,  for  which  it  was  required  that  they 
should  only  pay  the  trifling  sum  of  a  semissus 
and  a  triens. - Another,  de  usura,  by  M.  Sem¬ 

pronius,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  560.  It  or¬ 
dained,  that  in  lending  money  to  the  Latins  and 
the  allies  of  Rome,  the  Roman  laws  should  be 

observed,  as  well  as  among  the  citizens. - 

Another,  de  judicibus,  by  the  tribune,  C.  Sem¬ 
pronius,  A.  U.  C.  630.  It  required,  that  the 
right  of  judging,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the 
senatorian  order  by  Romulus,  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  them  to  the  Roman  knight6. - 

Another,  militaris ,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  630. 
It  enacted,  that  the  soldiers  should  be  clothed 
at  the  public  expence,  without  any  diminution 
of  their  usual  pay.  It  also  ordered  that  no  per¬ 
son  should  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  17. 

Sempronius,  (A.  Atratinus,)  a  senator 
who  opposed  the  Agrarian  law,  which  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  consul  Cassius,  soon  after  the 

election  of  the  tribunes. - L.  Atratinus,  a 

consul,  A.  U.  C.  311.  He  was  one  of  the  fu  st 
censors,  with  his  colleague  in  the  consulship. 

Papirius. - Caius,  a  consul  summoned  before 

an  assembly  of  the  people,  because  he  had  fought 
with  ill  success  against  the  Volsci. - Blaesus, 


a  consul  who  obtained  a  triumph  for  some  \ic» 
tories  gained  in  Sicily.-— — Sophus,  a  consul 
against  the  A£qui.  He  also  fought  against  the 
Picentes,  and  during  the  engagement  there  was 
a  dreadful  earthquake.  The  soldiers  were  ter¬ 
rified,  but  Sophus  encouraged  them,  and  ob¬ 
served  that  the  earth  trembled  only  for  fear  of 
changing  its  old  masters. - A  man  who  pro¬ 

posed  a  law,  that  no  person  should  dedicate  a 
temple  or  altar  without  the  previous  approbation 
of  the  magistrates,  A.  U.  C.  449.  He  repu¬ 
diated  his  wife  because  she  had  gone  to  see  a 
spectacle  without  his  permission  or  knowledge. 

- Rufus,  a  senator  banished  from  the  senate, 

because  he  had  killed  a  crane  to  serve  him  as 
food. - Tuditanus,  a  man  sent  against  Sardi¬ 
nia  by  the  Romans. - A  legionary  tribune, 

who  led  away  from  Cannae  the  remaining  part 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
Carthaginians.  He  was  afterwards  consul,  and 
fought  in  the  field  against  Annibal  with  great 

success.  He  was  killed  in  Spain. - Tiberius 

Longus,  a  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  in  an  engagement  which  he  had  be¬ 
gun  against  the  approbation  of  his  colleague,  C. 
Scipio.  He  afterwards  obtained  vfctories  over 

Hanno  and  the  Gauls. - Tiberius  Gracchus,  a 

consul  who  defeated  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Campanians.  He  was  afterwards  betrayed  by 
Fulvius,  a  Lucanian,  into  the  hands  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  was  killed,  after  he  had  made 
a  long  and  bloody  resistance  against  the  enemy. 
Hannibal  shewed  great  honour  to  his  remains ; 
a  funeral  pile  was  raised  at  the  head  of  the 
ramp,  and  the  enemy’s  cavalry  walked  round  it 

in  solemn  procession. - Gracchus,  a  man  who 

had  debauched  Julia.  [Fi./.  Gracchus.] - An 

eunuch  made  governor  of  Rome  by  Caracalla. - 

Densus,  a  centurion  of  a  pretorian  cohort,  who 
defended  the  person  of  Galba  against  the  assas¬ 
sins.  He  wras  killed  in  the  attempt. - The 

father  of  the  Gracchi.  [  Fid.  Gracchus .] - A 

censor  who  was  also  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 

court  of  Egypt. - A  tribune  of  the  people, 

&c.  Tacit.  —  Ftor.  —  Liv. — Pint.  —  Ctfs. —  Ap- 

pian. 

Semurium,  a  place  near  Rome,  where  Apollo 
had  a  temple. - An  emperor.  Vid.  Saturninus. 

Sena,  a  town  of  Umbria,  in  Italy,  on  the 
Adriatic,  built  by  the  Senones,  after  they  had 
made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  A.U.  C.  396,  and 
on  that  account  called  Gallica.  There  was  also 
a  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  which  bore 
the  name  of  Sena.  It  was  near  it  that  Asdrubal 
was  defeated  by  Cl.  Nero.  C.  Nep.  in  Catone. — 
Si'l.  8,  v.  454. 

Sen  at  us,  the  chief  council  of  the  state  among 
the  Romans.  The  members  of  this  body,  called 
senators  on  account  of  their  age,  and  patres  on 
account  of  their  authority,  were  of  the  greatest 
consequence  in  the  republic.  The  senate  was 
first  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  govern  the  city, 
and  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  state  during 
his  absence.  This  was  continued  by  his  suc¬ 
cessors  ;  but  T arquin  the  Second  disdained  to 
consult  them ;  and  by  having  his  own  council 1 
chosen  from  his  favourites,  and  men  who  were 
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totally  devoted  to  bis  interest,  he  diminished 
the  authority  and  the  consequence  of  the  sena¬ 
tors,  and  slighted  the  concurrence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  senators  whom  Romulus  created 
were  an  hundred,  to  whom  he  afterwards  added 
the  same  number  when  the  Sabines  had  mi¬ 
grated  to  Rome.  Tarquin  the  Ancient  made 
the  senate  consist  of  300,  and  this  number  re¬ 
mained  fixed  for  a  long  time  ;  but  afterwards  it 
fluctuated  greatly,  and  was  increased  to  700, 
and  to  900  by  J.  Cassar,  who  filled  the  senate 
with  men  of  every  rank  and  order.  Under  Au¬ 
gustus  the  senators  amounted  to  1000 ;  but  this 
number  was  reduced  to  300,  which  being  the 
cause  of  complaints,  induced  the  emperor  to 
limit  the  number  to  600.  The  place  of  a  sena¬ 
tor  was  always  bestowed  upon  merit ;  the  mo- 
narchs  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
it  was  one  of  the  rights  of  the  consuls,  till  the 
election  of  the  censors,  who  from  their  office 
seemed  most  capable  of  making  choice  of  men 
whose  character  was  irreproachable,  whose  mo¬ 
rals  were  pure,  and  relations  honourable.  Some¬ 
times  the  assembly  of  the  people  elected  sena¬ 
tors,  but  it  was  only  upon  some  extraordinary 
occasions ;  there  was  also  a  dictator  chosen  to 
fill  up  the  number  of  the  senate,  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae.  Only  particular  families  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  senate ;  and  when  the  ple¬ 
beians  were  permitted  to  share  the  honours  of 
the  state,  it  was  then  required  that  they  should 
be  born  of  free  citizens.  It  wras  also  required 
that  the  candidates  should  be  knights  before 
their  admission  into  the  senate.  They  were  to 
be  above  the  age  of  25,  and  to  have  previously 
passed  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quaestor, 
tribune  of  the  people,  edile,  prefor,  and  consul. 
Some  however  suppose,  that  the  senators  whom 
Romulus  chose  were  all  old  men  ;  yet  his  suc¬ 
cessors  neglected  this,  and  often  men  who  were 
below  the  age  of  25,  were  admitted  by  courtesy 
into  the  senate.  The  dignity  of  a  senator  could 
not  be  supported  without  the  possession  of 
80,000  sesterces,  or  about  7000 1.  English  mo¬ 
ney  ;  and  therefore  such  as  squandered  away 
their  money,  and  whose  fortuue  was  reduced 
below  this  sum,  were  generally  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  senators.  This  regulation  was  not 
made  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  wThen  the 
Romans  boasted  of  their  poverty.  The  sena¬ 
tors  were  not  permitted  to  be  of  any  trade  or 
profession.  They  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  people  by  their  dress ;  they  wore 
the  laticlave,  half  boo's  of  a  black  colour,  with 
a  crescent  or  silver  buckle  in  the  form  of  a  C  ; 
but  this  last  honour  was  confined  only  to  the 
descendants  of  those  hundred  senators  who  h» 
been  elected  by  Romulus,  as  the  letter  C  seems 
to  imply.  They  had  the  sole  right  of  feasting 
publicly  in  the"  capital  in  ceremonial  habits- 
they  sat  in  curule  chairs,  and  at  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  plays  and  public  spectacles,  they  were 
honoured  with  particular  seats.  Whenever  they 
travelled  abroad,  even  on  their  own  business 
they  were  maintained  at  the  public  expence, 
and  always  found  provisions  for  themselves  and 


their  attendants  ready  prepared  on  the  road ;  a 
privilege  that  was  generally  termed  free  legation. 
On  public  festivals  they  wore  the  pratexta,  or 
long  white  robe  with  purple  borders.  The  right 
of  convocating  the  senate  belonged  only  to  the 
monarchs  ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  lar- 
quins,  to  the  consuls,  the  dictator,  master  of  the 
horse,  governor  of  Rome,  and  tribunes  of  the 
people  ;  but  no  magistrate  could  exercise  this 
privilege  except  in  the  absence  of  a  superioi  offi¬ 
cer,  the  tribunes  excepted.  1  he  time  of  meet¬ 
ing  was  generally  three  times  a  month,  on  the 
calends,  nones,  and  ides.  Under  Augustus 
they  were  not  assembled  on  the  nones.  It  was 
requisite  that  the  place  where  they  assembled 
should  have  been  previously  consecrated  by  the 
augurs.  This  was  generally  in  the  temple  of 
Concord,  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  Apollo,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  &c.  or  in  the  Curise  called  Hostilia, 
Julia  Pompeia,  &c.  When  audience  was  given 
to  foreign  ambassadors,  the  senators  assembled 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  either  in  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo  ;  and  the  same  ce¬ 
remony  as  to  their  meeting  wras  also  observed 
when  they  transacted  business  with  their  gene¬ 
rals,  as  the  ambassadors  of  loreign  nations,  and 
the  commanders  of  armies  while  in  commission, 
were  not  permitted  to  appear  within  the  walls 
of  the  city.  To  render  their  decrees  valid  ana 
authentic,  a  certain  number  of  members  was 
requisite,  and  such  as  were  absent  without  a 
proper  cause,  were  always  fined.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  400  senators  were  requisite  to 
make  a  senate.  Nothing  was  transacted  before 
sun-rise  or  after  sun-set.  In  their  office,  the 
senators  were  the  guardians  of  religion  ;  they 
disposed  of  the  provinces  as  they  pleased,  they 
prorogued  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  they 
appointed  thanksgivings,  nominated  their  am¬ 
bassadors,  distributed  the  public  money,  and  in 
short,  had  the  management  of  every  thing  poli¬ 
tical  or  civil  in  the  republic,  except  the  creating 
of  magistrates,  the  enacting  of  laws,  and  the 
declarations  of  war  or  peace,  which  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Rank 
was  always  regarded  in  their  meetings  ;  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  state,  such  as  the  con¬ 
suls,  the  pretors,  sat  first ;  after  these  the  infe¬ 
rior  magistrates,  such  as  the  ediles  and  ques- 
tors,  and  last  of  all,  those  that  then  exercised 
no  office  in  the  state.  Their  opinions  were  ori¬ 
ginally  collected  each  according  to  his  age  ;  but 
when  the  office  of  censor  was  instituted,  the 
opinion  of  the  princeps  senatus,  or  the  person 
whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor  s  list,  was 
first  consulted,  and  afterwards  those  who  were  of 
consular  dignity,  each  in  their  respective  order. 
In  the  age  of  Cicero,  the  consuls  elect  were  first 
consulted ;  and  in  the  age  of  Caesar,  he  was 
permitted  to  speak  first  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
on  whom  the  consul  had  originally  conferred 
that  honour.  Under  the  emperors  the  same 
rules  were  observed,  but  the  consuls  were  ge¬ 
nerally  consulted  before  all  others.  When  any 
public  matter  was  introduced  into  the  senate, 
which  was  always  called  referre  ad  senaium,  any 
senator  whose  opinion  was  asked,  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  speak  upon  it  as  long  as  lie  pleased,  and 
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on  that  account,  it  was  often  usual  for  the  sena¬ 
tors  to  protract  their  speeches  till  it  was  too 
late  to  determine.  When  the  question  was  put, 
they  passed  to  the  side  of  that  speaker  whose 
opinion  they  approved,  and  a  majority  of  votes 
was  easily  collected,  without  the  trouble  of 
counting  the  numbers.  This  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  was  called  pedibus  in  alicujus  sententiam  ire, 
and  therefore,  ou  that  account,  the  senators 
who  had  not  the  privilege  of  speaking,  but  only 
the  right  of  giving  a  silent  vote,  such  as  bore 
some  curule  honours,  and  on  that  account  were 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  senate,  but  not  to  deli¬ 
berate,  were  denominated  pedarii  senatores.  Af¬ 
ter  the  majority  had  been  known,  the  matter 
was  determined,  and  a  senatus  consultant  was  im¬ 
mediately  written  by  the  clerks  of  the  house,  at 
the  feet  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  it  was 
signed  by  all  the  principal  members  of  the 
house.  When  there  was  not  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  members  to  make  a  senate,  the  decision 
was  called  senatus  autoritas,  hut  it  was  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  if  it  did  not  afterwards  pass  into  a 
senatus  consultum .  The  tribunes  of  the  people, 
by  the  word  veto,  could  stop  the  debates,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  assembled  senate,  as  also 
any  one  who  was  of  equal  authority  with  him 
who  had  proposed  the  matter.  The  senatus  con- 
sulta  were  left  in  the  custody  of  the  consuls,  who 
could  suppress  or  preserve  them  ;  but  about  the 
year  of  Rome  304,  they  were  always  deposited 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the 
treasury,  by  the  ediles  of  the  people.  The  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  senators  was  made  by  the  cen¬ 
sor  by  omitting  their  names  when  he  called  over 
the  hot  of  the  senate.  This  was  called  prceterirc. 
A  senator  could  he  again  introduced  into  the 
senate  if  he  could  repair  his  character  or  for¬ 
tune,  which  had  been  the  causes  why  the  cen¬ 
sor  had  lawfully  called  him  unqualified,  and  had 
challenged  his  opposition.  The  meeting  of  the 
senate  was  often  sudden,  except  the  particular 
times  already  mentioned,  upon  any  emergency. 
After  the  death  of  J.  Caesar,  they  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  meet  on  the  ides  of  March,  which  were 
called  parricidium,  because  on  that  day  the  dic¬ 
tator  had  been  assassinated.  The  sous  of  sena¬ 
tors,  after  they  had  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  were 
permitted  to  come  into  the  senate,  but  this  was 
afterwards  limited.  [  Fid.  Papiiius.]  The  rank 
and  the  authority  of  the  senators,  which  were 
so  conspicuous  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic, 
and  which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  to 
declare,  that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  vene¬ 
rable  assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing 
under  the  emperors.  Men  of  the  lowest  cha¬ 
racters  were  admitted  into  the  senate  ;  the  em¬ 
perors  took  pleasure  in  robbing  this  illustrious 
body  of  their  privileges  aud  authority,  and  the 
senators  themselves,  by  their  meanness  and 
servility,  contributed  as  much  as  the  tyranny 
of  the  sovereign  to  diminish  their  own  conse¬ 
quence  ;  and  by  applauding  the  follies  of  a  Ne¬ 
ro,  and  the  cruelties  of  a  Domitian,  they  con¬ 
vinced  the  world,  that  they  no  longer  possessed 
sufficient  prudence  or  authority  to  be  consulted 
on  matters  of  weight  and  importance.  In  the 
election  of  successors  to  the  unperial  purple  after 


Augustus,  the  approbation  of  the  senate  was 
consulted,  but  it  was  only  a  matter  of  courtesy  ; 
and  the  concurrence  of  a  body  of  men  was  little 
regarded  who  were  without  power,  and  under 
the  control  of  a  mercenary  army.  The  title  of 
Clarissimus  was  given  to  the  senators,  under  the 
emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the  only  distinc¬ 
tion  they  had  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
their  independence.  The  senate  was  abolished 
by  Justinian  13  centuries  after  its  first  institu¬ 
tion  by  Romulus. 

Senna,  or  Sena,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Lucan. 
2,  v.  407. 

SenEca,  L.  Ann^us,  a  native  of  Corduba  in 
Spain,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woman  of  Spain, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  Annreus  Novatus,  and  Annaeus  Mela,  the 
father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  Seneca  made  himself 
known  by  some  declamations  of  which  he  made 
a  collection  from  the  most  celebrated  orators  of 
the  age.  He  left  Corduba*  and  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  a  Roman  knight.  His  son  L. 
Annaeus  Seneca,  who  was  born  about  six  years 
before  Christ,  was  early  distinguished  by  his 
extraordinary  talents.  He  was  taught  elo¬ 
quence  by  his  father,  and  received  lessons  in 
philosophy  from  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
stoics  of  the  age.  As  one  of  the  followers  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed  the 
most  reserved  abstinence,  and  in  his  meals  never 
eat  the  flesh  of  animals  ;  but  this  he  abandoned 
at  the  representation  of  his  father,  when  Tibe¬ 
rius  threatened  to  punish  some  Jews  and  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  abstained  from  certain  meats.  In 
the  character  of  a  pleader,  Seneca  appeared  with 
great  advantage ;  but  the  fear  of  Caligula,  who 
aspired  to  the  name  of  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
who  consequently  was  jealous  of  his  fame,  de¬ 
terred  him  from  pursuing  his  favourite  study, 
and  he  sought  a  safer  employment  in  canvassing 
for  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  state.  He 
was  made  quaestor,  but  the  aspersions  which 
were  thrown  upon  him  on  account  of  a  shame¬ 
ful  amour  with  Julia  Livilla,  removed  him  from 
Rome,  and  the  emperor  banished  him  for  some 
time  into  Corsica.  During  this  banishment, 
the  philosopher  wrote  some  spirited  epistles  to 
his  mother,  remarkable  for  elegance  of  language 
and  sublimity  ;  but  he  soon  forgot  his  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  disgraced  himself  by  his  flatteries  to 
the  emperor,  and  in  wishing  to  be  recalled, 
even  at  the  expence  of  his  innocence  and  cha¬ 
racter.  The  disgrace  of  Messalina  at  Rome, 
and  the  marriage  of  Agrippina  with  Claudius, 
proved  favourable  to  Seneca ;  and  after  he  had 
remained  five  years  in  Corsica,  he  was  recalled 
by  the  empress  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
her  son  Nero,  who  was  destined  to  succeed  to 
the  empire.  In  the  honourable  duty  of  precep¬ 
tor,  Seneca  gained  applause;  and  as  long  as 
Nero  followed  his  advice,  Rome  enjoyed  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  believed  herself  safe  and  happy 
under  the  administration  of  the  son  of  Agrippi¬ 
na.  Some,  however,  are  clamorous  against  the 
philosopher,  and  observe,  that  Seneca  initiated 
his  pupil  in  those  unnatural  vices,  and  abomi¬ 
nable  indulgences,  which  disgraced  him  as  a 
monarch  and  as  a  man.  This  may  be  the  lan- 
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Iguage  of  malevolence,  or  the  insinuation  of  jea¬ 
lousy.  In  the  corrupted  age  of  Nero,  the  pre¬ 
ceptor  had  to  withstand  the  clamours  of  many 
wicked  and  profligate  ministers  ;  and  if  he  had 
been  the  favourite  of  the  emperor,  and  shared 
his  pleasures,  his  debauchery,  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  Nero  would  not  perhaps  have  been  so 
anxious  of  destroying  a  man  whose  examples, 
from  vicious  inclinations,  he  could  not  follow, 
and  whose  salutary  precepts  his  licentious  asso¬ 
ciates  forbad  him  to  obey.  Seneca  was  loo  well 
acquainted  with  the  natural  disposition  of  Nero, 
to  think  himself  secure ;  he  had  been  accused 
of  having  amassed  the  most  ample  riches,  and 
of  having  built  sumptuous  houses,  and  adorned 
beautiful  gardens,  during  the  four  years  in  which 
he  had  attended  Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  desired  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of 
the  riches,  and  the  possessions  which  his  at¬ 
tendance  on  his  person  had  procured,  and  to 
permit  him  to  retire  to  solitude  and  study. 
Nero  refused  with  artful  duplicity,  and  Seneca, 
to  avoid  further  suspicions,  kept  himself  at 
home  for  some  time  ns  if  labouring  under  a  dis¬ 
ease.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  hap¬ 
pened  some  time  after,  and  in  which  some  of 
the  most  noble  of  the  Roman  senators  were 
concerned,  Seneca’s  name  was  mentioned  by 
Natalis,  and  Nero,  who  was  glad  of  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  sacrificing  him  to  his  secret  jealousy, 
ordered  him  to  destroy  himself.  Seneca  very 
probably  was  not  accessary  to  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  only  thing  which  could  be  produced 
against  him  as  a  crimination,  was  trivial  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Piso,  as  Natalis  declared,  had 
complained  that  he  never  saw  Seneca,  and  the 
philopher  had  observed  in  answer,  that  it  was 
not  proper  or  conducive  to  their  common  inte¬ 
rest,  to  see  one  another  often.  He  farther 
pleaded  indisposition,  and  said  that  his  own  life 
depended  upon  the  safety  of  Piso’s  person.  Se¬ 
neca  was  at  table  with  liis  wife  Paulina  and  two 
of  his  friends,  when  the  messenger  from  Nero  ar¬ 
rived.  He  heard  the  words  which  commanded 
him  to  destroy  himself,  with  philosophical  firm¬ 
ness,  and  even  with  joy,  and  observed,  that 
such  a  mandate  might  have  long  been  expected 
from  a  man  who  had  murdered  his  own  mother, 
and  assassinated  all  his  friends.  He  wished  to 
dispose  of  his  possessions  as  he  pleased,  but 
this  was  refused ;  and  when  he  heard  this,  he 
turned  to  his  friends,  who  were  weeping  at  his 
melancholy  fate,  and  told  them,  that  since  he 
could  not  leave  them  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
own,  he  would  leave  at  least  his  own  life  for  an 
example,  an  innocent  conduct  which  they  might 
imitate,  and  by  which  they  might  acquire  im¬ 
mortal  fame.  Against  their  tears  and  wailings 
he  exclaimed  with  firmness,  and  asked  them, 
whether  they  had  not  learned  better  to  with¬ 
stand  the  attacks  of  fortune,  and  the  violence 
of  tyranny  1  As  for  his  wife,  he  attempted  to 
calm  her  emotions,  and  when  she  seemed  re¬ 
solved  to  die  with  him,  he  said  he  was  glad  to 
find  his  example  followed  with  so  much  con¬ 
stancy.  Their  veins  were  opened  at  the  same 
moment,  but  the  life  of  Paulina  was  preserved, 
and  Nero,  who  was  partial  to  her,  ordered  th' 


blood  to  be  stopped,  and  from  that  moment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authors,  the  philosopher’s  wife 
seemed  to  rejoice  that  she  could  still  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  life.  Seneca’s  veins  bled  but  slow¬ 
ly,  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  sensible 
and  animated  conversation  of  his  dying  mo¬ 
ments  was  collected  by  his  friends,  and  that  it 
has  been  preserved  among  his  works.  To  hasten 
his  death  he  drank  a  dose  of  poison,  hut  it  had 
no  effect,  and  therefore  he  ordered  himself  to 
be  carried  into  a  liot-bath,  to  accelerate  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  draught,  and  to  make  the  blood 
flow  more  freely.  This  was  attended  with  no 
better  success,  and  as  the  soldiers  were  clamor¬ 
ous,  he. was  carried  into  a  stove,  and  suffocated 
by  the  steam,  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  the  65tli 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  53d  year.  His 
body  was  burnt  without  pomp  or  funeral  cere¬ 
mony,  according  to  his  will,  which  he  had  made 
when  he  enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  favours  of 
Nero.  The  compositions  of  Seneca  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  chiefly  on  moral  subjects.  He  is  admired 
for  his  refinements  and  virtuous  precepts.  His  style 
is  nervous,  it  abounds  with  ornament,  and  seems 
well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  The  desire  of  recommending  himself  and 
his  writings  to  the  world,  obliged  him  too  often 
to  depreciate  the  merit  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
sink  into  obscurity.  His  treatises  are,  de  ira, 
de  consolatione,  de  Procidentia,  de  tranquilUtute  ani- 
mi,  de  dementia,  de  sapientis  constantia,  de  otio  sapi- 
tntis,  de  breviiate  vita,  de  benefici'n,  de  vita  beata, 
besides  his  naturales  quastiones,  Indus  hi  Claudium, 
moral  letters,  &c.  There  are  also  some  tragedies 
ascribed  to  Seneca.  Quintilian  supposes  that 
the  Medea  is  his  composition,  and  according  to 
others,  the  Troas,  and  the  Hippolytus,  were  also 
written  by  him,  and  the  Agamemnon,  Hei'cules 
furens,  Thyestes,  and  Hercules  in  Oeta,  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  Seneca  the  declaimer.  The  best  editions 
of  Seneca  are  those  of  Antwerp,  fol.  1615,  and 
of  Gronovius,  3  vols.  Amst.  1672  ;  and  those 
of  his  tragedies  are  that  of  Schroder’s,  4to. 
Delph.  1728,  and  the  8vo.  of  Gronovius,  L.  Bat. 
1682.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  &c. — Dio. — Sueton.  in 
Ner.  &c. — Qnintil. 

Claudius  Senecio,  one  of  Nero’s  favourites, 
and  the  associate  of  his  pleasure  and  debauche¬ 
ry. - Tullius,  a  man  who  conspired  against 

Nero,  and  was  put  to  death  though  he  turned 
informer  against  the  rest  of  the  conspirators. 
- A  man  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  for  writ¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  life  of  Helvidius,  one  of 

the  emperor’s  enemies. - One  of  Constantine’s 

enemies. 

SenOnes,  an  uncivilized  nation  of  Gallia 
Transalpina,  who  left  their  native  possessions, 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Brent? us,  invaded  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  pillaged  Rome.  They  afterwards  united 
with  the  Umbri,  Latins,  and  Etrurians,  to  make 
war  against  the  Romans,  till  they  were  totally 
destroyed  by  Dolabella.  The  chief  of  their 
towns  in  that  part  of  Italy  where  they  settled 
near  Umbria,  and  which  from  them  was  called 
Senogalia,  were  Fanum  Fortunse,  Sena,  Pisau- 
rum,  and  Ariminum.  [Fid.  Cimbri. ]  Lucan. 

1,  ▼.  254. — Sil.  8,  v.  454. — Liv. — Flor. - A 

people  of  Germany  near  the  Suevus. 
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Sentia,  a  tutelary  goddess  of  infancy  among 
the  Romans. 

Sentia  lex,  de  senatu,  by  C.  Sentius  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  734,  enacted  the  choosing 
of  proper  persons  to  fill  up  the  number  of 
senators. 

Sentius  Cn.  a  governor  of  Syria,  under  the 

emperors. - A  governor  of  Macedonia. - 

Septimius,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  who 

assisted  the  Egyptians  in  murdering  him. - - 

A  Roman  emperor.  Vid.  Severus. - A 

writer  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
of  whose  life  he  wrote  an  account  in  Latin,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  Greek. 

Septerion,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  at  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It 
was  a  representation  of  the  pursuit  of  Python 
by  Apollo,  and  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the 
god. 

Tit.  Septimius,  a  Roman  knight  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  poetical  compositions  both  lyric 
and  tragic.  He  was  intimate  with  Augustus  as 
well  as  Horace,  who  has  addressed  the  six  of 
his  2  lib.  of  Odes  to  him. 

L.  Septimuleius,  a  friend  of  C.  Gracchus. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Opimius, 
and  had  the  meanness  to  carry  his  friend’s 
head  fixed  to  a  pole  through  the  streets  of 
Rome. 

Sepyra,  a  town  of  Cilicia  taken  by  Cicero 
when  he  presided  over  that  province. 

Sequana,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which  separates 
the  territories  of  the  Belgae  and  the  Celtae.  It 
is  now  called  La  Seine.  Strab.  4. — Mela,  3,  c. 
2. — Lucan.  1,  v.  425. 

Sequani,  a  people  of  Gaul,  near  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  riEdui.  The  country  which  they 
inhabited  is  now  called  Francke  Compte,  or 
Upper  Burgundy.  Cwsar.  bell.  G. 

Sequinius,  a  native  of  Alba,  who  married 
one  of  his  daughters  to  Curiatius  of  Alba,  and 
the  other  to  Horatius,  a  citizen  of  Rome.  The 
two  daughters  were  brought  to  bed  on  the  same 
day,  each  of  three  male  children. 

Sera,  a  divinity  of  the  Romans. 

Serapio,  a  surname  given  to  one  of  the 
Scipios,  because  he  resembled  a  swine  herd  of 

that  name. - A  Greek  poet  who  flourished  in 

the  age  of  Trajan.  He  was  intimate  with  Plu¬ 
tarch. - An  Egyptian  pnt  to  death  by 

Achilles,  when  he  came  at  the  head  of  an  em¬ 
bassy  from  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  J.  Caesar. 

Serapis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  had  a 
magnificent  temple  at  Memphis,  another  very 
rich  at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at  Canopus. 
The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  at  Rome, 
by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  D.  146, 
and  the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the  6th  of 
May,  but  with  so  much  licentiousness  that  the 
senate  were  soon  after  obliged  to  abolish  it. 
Herodotus,  who  speaks  in  a  very  circumstantial 
manner  of  the  deities,  and  of  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  makes  no  mention  of  the  god  Sera¬ 
pis.  Apollodorus  says  it  is  the  same  as  the  bull 
Apis.  Pans.  1,  c.  18.  1.  2,  c.  34 .—  Tacit.  Hist. 
4,  c.  83. — Strab.  17. — Martial  9,  ep.  30. 
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Seres,  a  nation  of  Asia,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  eastern 
ocean.  They  were  naturally  of  a  meek  dis 
position.  Silk  was  brought  to  Rome  from  their 
country,  and  on  that  account  it  received  the 
name  of  Sericum,  and  thence  a  garment  or  dress 
of  silk  is  called  sevica  vestis.  Heliogabalus,  the 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  first  who  wore  a  si'k 
dress,  which  at  that  time  was  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  afterwards  became  very 
cheap,  and  consequently  was  the  common  dress 
among  the  Romans.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Seres  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese.  Ptol.  6,  c. 
16.  Herat.  1,  od.  29,  v.  9.— Lucan.  1,V 
19.  1. 10,  v.  142  &  292.— Ovid  Am.  1,  el.  14,’ 
6.  v.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  121. 

SerbOnis,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 

.  Serena,  a  daughter  of  Ibeodosius  who  mar¬ 
ried  Stilicho.  She  was  put  to  death,  &c. 

SereniAnus,  a  favourite  of  Callus,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  julian.  He  was  put  to  death. 

SerEnusSamonicus,  a  physician  in  the  age 
of  the  emperor  Severus  and  Caracalla.  There 
remains  a  poem  of  his  composition  on  medicine, 
the  last  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1706,  in  8vo. 

Amst. - Vibius,  a  governor  of  Spain  accused 

of  cruelty  in  the  government  of  his  province, 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius. 

Sergestus,  a  sailor  in  the  fleet  of  .Eneas, 
from  whom  the  family  of  the  Sergii  at  Rome 
were  descended.  Virg.  &n.  5.  v.  121. 

Sergia,  a  Roman  matron.  She  conspired 
with  others  to  poison  their  husbands.  The  plot 
was  discovered,  and  Sergia,  with  some  of  her 
accomplices,  drank  poison  and  died. 

Sergius,  one  of  the  names  of  Catiline. - 

A  military  tribune  at  the  siege  of  Veii. 

Sergius  and  SergiOlus,  a  deformed  youth, 
greatly  admired  by  the  Roman  ladies  in  Ju¬ 
venal’s^  age.  Juv.  6,  v.  105  &  seq. 

Skriphus,  an  island  in  the  ^Egean  sea, 
about  36  miles  in  circumference,  according  to 
Pliny  only  12,  very  barren  and  uncultivated. 

J  he  Romans  generally  sent  their  criminals 
there  in  banishment,  and  it  was  there  that 
Cassius  Severus  the  orator  was  exiled,  and  that 
he  died.  According  to  ririian,  the  frogs  of  this 
island  never,  croaked,  but  when  they  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  island  to  another  place,  they 
were  more  noisy  and  clamorous  than  others, 
hence  the  proverb  of  seriphia  rana ,  applied  to  a 
man  who  neither  speaks  nor  sings.  This  how¬ 
ever  is  found  to  be  a  mistake  by  modern  tra¬ 
vellers.  It  was  on  the  coast  of  Seriphos  that  the 
chest  was  discovered  in  which  Acrisius  had  ex¬ 
posed  his  daughter  Danae,  and  her  son  Perseus. 
Strab.  10. — /Elian.  Anim.  3,  c.  37. — Mela,  2,  c. 

Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  21. — 
Ovid.  Mtt.  5,  v.  242. 1.  7,  v.  65. 

Sermyi  a,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Herodot. 

7,  c.  122. 

Serranus,  a  surname  given  to  Cinciunatus, 
because  he  was  found  sowing  his  fields  when 
told  that  he  had  been  elected  dictator.  Liv’ 

3,  c.  26.—  Virg .  JEn.  6,  v.  843. - One  of  the 

auxiliaries  of  Tumus,  killed  in  the  night 
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by  Nisus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  i>Sa. - a  poet 

of  some  merit  in  Domitian’s  reign.  Juv.  7,  v.  80. 

Seron,  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epi* 
plianes. 

Quintus  Sertorius,  a  Roman  general  bom 
at  Nursia.  His  first  campaign  was  under  the 
great  Marius,  against  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri. 
He  visited  the  enemy’s  camp  as  a  spy,  and  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  one  eye  in  the  first  battle 
he  fought.  When  Marius  and  Cinna  entered 
Rome  and  slaughtered  all  their  enemies,  Ser¬ 
torius  accompanied  them,  but  he  expressed  his 
sorrow  and  concern  at  the  melancholy  death  of 
so  many  of  his  countrymen.  He  afterwards 
fled  for  safety  into  Spain,  when  Sylla  had  pro¬ 
scribed  him,  and  in  this  distant  province  he  be¬ 
haved  himself  with  so  much  address  and  valour 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  the 
country.  The  Lusitanians  universally  revered 
and  loved  him,  and  the  Roman  general  did  not 
show  himself  less  attentive  to  their  interest,  by 
establishing  public  schools,  and  educating  the 
children  of  the  country  in  the  polite  arts,  and 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  had 
established  a  senate,  over  which  he  presided 
with  consular  authority,  and  the  Romans  who 
followed  his  standard,  paid  equal  reverence  to 
his  person.  They  were  experimentally  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  valour  and  magnanimity  as  a 
general,  and  the  artful  manner  in  which  he  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  credulity  of  his  adherents  in  the 
garb  of  religion,  did  not  diminish  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  pretended  to  hold  commerce  with 
heaven  by  means  of  a  white  hind  which  he  had 
tamed  with  great  success,  and  which  followed 
him  every  where,  even  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  success  of  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  his  popu¬ 
larity  among  the  natives,  alarmed  the  Romans. 
They  sent  some  troops  to  oppose  him,  but  with 
little  success.  Four  armies  were  found  in¬ 
sufficient  to  crush  or  even  hurt  Sertorius ;  and 
Pompey  and  Mete'lus,  who  never  engaged  an 
enemy  without  obtaining  the  victory,  were 
driven  with  dishonour  from  the  field.  But  the 
favourite  of  the  Lusitanians  was  exposed  to  the 
dangers  which  usually  attend  greatness.  Per- 
penna,  one  of  his  officers  who  was  jealous  of 
his  fame,  and  tired  of  a  superior,  conspired 
against  him.  At  a  banquet  the  conspirator* 
began  to  open  their  intentions  by  speaking  with 
freedom  and  licentiousness  in  the  presence  of 
Sertorius,  whose  age  and  character  had  hitherto 
claimed  deference  from  others.  Perpenna 
overturned  a  glass  of  wine  as  a  signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  conspirators,  and  immediately  An- 
tonius,  one  of  his  officers,  stabbed  Sertorius,  and 
the  example  was  followed  by  all  the  rest,  73 
years  before  Christ.  Sertorius  has  been  com¬ 
mended  for  his  love  of  justice  and  moderation. 
The  flattering  description  he  heard  of  the  For¬ 
tunate  Islands  when  he  passed  into  the  west  of 
Africa,  almost  tempted  him  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
world,  and  perhaps  he  would  have  retired  from 
the  noise  of  war,  and  the  clamours  of  envy,  to 
end  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  and 
solitary  island,  had  not  the  stronger  calls  of 
ambition  an  1  the  love  of  fame  prevailed  over  the 
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intruding  reflections  of  a  moment.  It  lias 

been  observed,  that  n  his  latter  days  Set  tonus 

became  indolent,  and  fond  of  luxury  and  wanton 
cruelty  ;  yet  we  must  confess,  that  in  affabi  ity, 
clemency,  complaisance,  generosity,  and  mi  l¬ 
tary  valour,  he  not  only  surpassed  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  the  rest  of  the  Romans.  Pint, 
in  vita. —  Paterc.  2,  c.  30,  &c<-Fior.  3,> c.  21, 
Scc.-Appian.de  Civ.— Val.  Max.  1,  c.  2.  1.  7, 

°  SehvatoR,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  and  Bac- 

^us,  a  man  accused  by  Tiberius  of 
being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  bejanus. 

Servians,  a  consul  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

He  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  emperor 

^Servilia,  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly 
enamoured  of  J.  Csesar,  though  her  brother  was 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  her  lover. 

To  convince  Caesar  of  her  affection,  she  sen 
him  a  letter  filled  with  the  most  tender  ex¬ 
pressions  of  regard  for  his  person.  The  letter 
was  delivered  to  Cmsar  m  the  senate  house, 
while  they  were  debating  about  punishing  the 
associates  of  Catiline’s  conspiracy;  and  when 
Cato  saw  it,  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  letter 
from  the  conspirators,  ana  insisted  immediately 
on  its  being  made  public.  Upon  this  Caesar 
gave  it  to  Cato,  and  the  stern  senator  had  no 
sooner  read  its  contents,  than  he  threw  it  back 
with  the  words  of  take  it  drunkard.  From  the  in¬ 
timacy  which  existed  between  Serviha  and 
Caesar,  some  have  suppposed  that  the  dictatoi 
was  the  father  of  M.  Brutus.  Plut.in  Ces.— 

C.  Nep.  in  Attic. - Another  sister  of  Cato  who 

married  Silanus.  Id.  -A  daughter  of  Thra- 
sea,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero,  with  her 
father.  Her  crime  was  the  consulting  of  ma¬ 
gicians,  only  to  know  what  would  happen  in 

her  family.  ..  A  ,.  ,  r 

Servilia  lex  de pecunus  repetundis,  by  C. 

Servilius  the  praetor,  A.  U.  C.  boo- 
punished  severely  such  as  were  guilty  of  pecu¬ 
lation  and  extortion  in  the  provinces,  its  par¬ 
ticulars  are  not  precisely  known. - -Another, 

de  judicihus,  by  Q.  Servilius  Ciepio,  the  consul, 
A.  U.  C.  647.  It  divided  the  right  of  judging 
between  the  senators  and  the  equites,  a  pri¬ 
vilege,  which  though  originally  belonging  to  the 
senators,  had  been  taken  from  them  and  given 

to  the  equites. - Another,  de  cimtate,  by  C. 

Servilius,  ordained  that  if  a  Latin  accused  a 
Roman  senator,  so  that  he  was.  condemned, 
the  accused  should  be  honoured  with  the  name 
and  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  — - 
Atotlier,  agraria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  690.  It  required  the  im¬ 
mediate  sale  of  certain  houses  and  lands  which 
belonged  to  the  people,  for  the  purchase  of 
others  in  a  different  part  of  Italy.  It  required 
that  ten  commissioners  should  be  appointed 
tosee  it  carried  into  execution,  but  Cicero  pre¬ 
vented  its  passing  into  a  law  by  the  three  oia- 
titns  which  lie  pronounced  against  it. 

Servdlianus,  a  Roman  consul  defeated  by 

Viriathus,  in  Spain,  &c. 
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Sbrvjlius  Quintus,  a  Roman  who  in  hii 

dictatorship  defeated  the  iEqui* - -Publius,  a 

consul  who  supported  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  nobles,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  after  de¬ 
feating  the  Volsci.  He  afterwards  changed  his 
opinions,  and  very  violently  opposed  the  people, 
because  they  had  illiberally  treated  linn.— - 
A  proconsul  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannm  by 

Annibal. - Aliala,  a  master  of  horse  to  the 

dictator  Cincinnatus.  When  Madius  refused 
to  appear  before  the  dictator  to  answer  the  ac¬ 
cusations  which  were  brought  against  him,  on 
suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala 
slew  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  whose  pro- 
tection  he  claimed.  Ahala  wa3  accused  for 
his  murder,  and  banished,  but  this  sentence 
was  afterwards  repealed.  He  was  raised  to  the 

dictatorship. - Marcus,  a  man  who  pleaded 

in  favour  of  Paulus  riEmilius,  6cc.  -  An  au¬ 
gur  prosecuted  by  Lucullus  for  his  inattention 
in  his  office.  He  was  acquitted.— — A  prmtor 
ordered  by  the  senate  to  forbid  Sylla  to  ap¬ 
proach  Rome.  He  was  ridiculed  and  insulted 
by  the  conqueror’s  soldiers. - A  man  ap¬ 

pointed  to  guard  the  sea  coast  of  Pontus,  by 

Pompey. - Publius,  a  proconsul  of  Asia 

during  the  age  of  Mithridates.  He  conquered 
Isauria,  for  which  service  he  was  surnamed 
Isauricus,  and  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  A 
Roman  general  who  defeated  an  army  of  Etru- 

vians, - An  informer  iu  the  court  of  Tiberius. 

_ A  favourite  of  Augustus. - Geminus, 

a  Roman  consul  who  opposed  Annibal  with 

success. - Nonianus,  a  Latin  historian  who 

wrote  an  history  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
There  were  more  than  one  writer  of  this  name, 
as  Pliny  speaks  of  a  Serviliu3  remarkable  for 
his  eloquence  and  learning;  and  Quintilian 
mentions  another  equally  illustrious  for  his 
genius  and  literary  merit.  _ 

Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  of  Corniculum,  by 
Tullius,  a  man  slain  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  against  the  Romans.  Ocrisia  was 
given  by  Tarquin  to  Tanaquil  his  wife,  and  she 
brought  up  her  son  in  the  king’s  family,  and 
added  the  name  of  Servius  to  that  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father  to  denote  his  slavery. 
Young  Servius  was  educated  in  the  palace  of 
the  monarch  with  great  care,  and  though 
originally  a  slave,  he  raised  himself  so.  much  to 
consequence,  that  Tarquin  gave  him  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  marriage.  His  own  private  merit  and 
virtues  recommended  him  to  notice  not  less 
than  the  royal  favours,  and  Servius,  become  the 
favourite  of  the  people  and  the  darling  of  the 
soldiers,  by  his  liberality  and  complaisance, 
was  easily  raised...  to^.  the  throne  on  the  tnoath  of 
his  father-in-law.  Rome  had  no  reason  to  re¬ 
pent  of  her  choice.  Servius  endeared  himself 
still  more  as  a  warrior  and  a  legislator.  He 
defeated  the  Veientes  and  the  Tuscans,  and  by 
a  proper  act  of  policy  he  established  . the  census, 
which  told  him  that  Rome  contained  about 
84  thousand  inhabitants.  He  encreased  the 
number  of  the  tribes,  he  beautified  and  adorned 
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the  city,  and  enlarged  its  boundaries  by  taking 
within  its  walls  the  hills  Quirinalis,  Viminalis, 
and  Esquilinus.  He  also  divided  the  Roman 
people  into  tribes  ;  and  that  he  might  not  seem 
to  neglect  the  worship  of  the  gods,  he  built 
several  temples  to  the  goddess  of  fortune,  to 
whom  be  deemed  himself  particularly  in¬ 
debted  for  ol 'taming  the  kingdom.  He  also 
built  a  temple  to  Diana  on  mount  Aventine, 
and  raised  himself  a  palace  on  the  hill  Esqui¬ 
linus.  Servius  married  his  two  daughters  to 
he  grandsons  of  his  father-in-law;  the  elder  to 
Tarquin,  and  the  younger  to  Arunx.  ibis 
union,  as  might  be  supposed,  tended  to  ensure 
the  peace  of  his  family ;  but  if  such  were  his 
expectations,  he  was  unhappily  deceived.  The 
wife  of  Arunx,  naturally  fierce  and  impetuous, 
murdered  her  own  husband  to  unite  herself  *o 
Tarquin,  who  had  likewise  assassinated  his 
wife.  These  bloody  measures  were  no  sooner 
pursued  than  Servius  was  murdered  by  his  own 
son-in-law,  and  his  daughter  Tullia  shewed 
herself  so  inimical  to  filial  gratitude  and  piety, 
that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven  over 
the  mangled  oody  of  her  father,  B.  C.  534. 
His  death  was  universally  lamented,  and  the 
slaves  annually  celebrated  a  festival  in  his  ho¬ 
nour,  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  on  mount  Aven¬ 
tine,  the  day  that  he  was  murdered.  Tarquinia 
his  wife  buried  his  remains  privately,  and  died 
the  following  day.  Liv.  1,  c.  41. — Dionys.  Hal. 
4. — Flor.  1,  c.  6. — Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  5". —  Val. 

Max.  1,  c.  6. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  601. - Galba, 

a  seditious  person  who  wished  to  refuse  a  tri¬ 
umph  to  Paulus  AEmylius  after  the  conquest  of 

Macedonia. - A  friend  of  Sylla,  who  applied 

for  the  consulship  to  no  purpose. - Cornelius, 

*>  consul  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  &c. 

- Sulpitius,  an  orator  in  the  age  of  Cicero 

and  Hortensius.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  M.  Antony,  and  died  before  his  return  Cicero 
obtained  a  statue  for  him  from  the  senate  and 
the  Roman  people,  which  was  raised  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  His  works  are  lost.  Cic.  in 
Brut.  Phil.  &cc. —  Plin.  5,  ep.  3. - A  des¬ 

picable  informer  in  the  Augustan  age.  Horat. 

2.  Sat.  1,  v.  47. - -Honoratus  Maurus,  a 

learned  grammarian  in  the  age  of  young  Theo¬ 
dosius.  He  wrote  Latin  commentaries  upon 
Virgil,  still  extant. 

Sesac,  a  god  of  the  Babylonians. 

Sesara,  a  daughter  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleu- 
6is,  sister  to  Tiiptolemus. 

Sesostris,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt  some 
ages  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  father  or¬ 
dered  all  the  children  in  his  dominions  who 
were  born  on  the  same  day  with  him  to  be 
publicly  educated,  and  to  pass  their  youth  in 
the  company  of  his  son.  This  succeeded  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  Sesostris  had  the  pleasure 
to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
faithful  ministers  and  active  warriors,  whose 
education  and  intimacy  with  their  prince  ren¬ 
dered  them  inseparably  devoted  to  his  interest. 
When  Sesostris  had  succeeded  on  his  father’s  j 
tin  one,  he  oocarae  ambitious  of  military  fame,  I 
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and  after  he  had  divided  his  kingdom  into  3ft 
different  districts,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army  to  make  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  Libya,  ^Ethiopia,  Arabia,  with  all  the 
islands  of  the  Red  sea,  were  conquered,  and  the 
victorious  monarch  marched  through  Asia  and 
penetrated  farther  in  the  east  than  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Darius.  He  also  invaded  Europe 
and  subdued  the  Thracians,  and  that  the  fame 
of  his  conquests  might  long  survive  him,  h*. 
placed  columns  in  the  several  provinces  he  had 
subdued;  and  many  ages  after,  this  pompous 
inscription  was  read  in  many  parts  of  Asia, 
Sesostris,  the  king  of  kings,  has  conquered  this 
territory  by  his  arms.  At  his  return  home  the 
monarch  "employed  his  time  in  encouraging  the 
fine  arts  and  in  improving  the  revenues  of  his 
kingdom.  He  erected  100  temples  to  the  god3 
for  the  victories  he  had  obtained,  and  mounds 
of  earth  were  heaped  up  in  several  parts  of 
Egypt,  where  cities  were  built  for  the  reception 
of  the  inhabitants  during  the  iuundations  of  the 
Nile.  Some  canals  were  also  dug  near  Mem¬ 
phis  to  facilitate  navigation  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  one  province  with  another.  In  his  old 
age,  Sesostris,  grown  infirm  and  blind,  de¬ 
stroyed  himself,  after  a  reign  of  44  years  ac¬ 
cording:  to  some.  His  mildness  towards  the 
conquered  has  been  admired,  while  some  have 
upbraided  him  for  his  cruelty  and  insolence 
in  causing  his  chariot  to  be  drawn  by  some 
of  the  roonarchs  whom  he  had  conquered.  The 
age  of  Sesostris  is  so  remote  from  every  au 
thentic  record,  that  many  have  supported,  tha 
the  actions  and  conquests  ascribed  to  this 
monarch  are  uncertain  and  totally  fabulous 
Herodot.2,c.  102,  &c. — Diod.  1. —  Val.  F lace 
5,  v.  4l9*— Plin.  33,  c.  3. — Lucan.  10,  v.  276 
— Strab.  16. 

S  estius,  a  friend  of  Brutus  with  whom  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Augustus  re¬ 
signed  the  consulship  in  his  favour,  though  he 
still  continued  to  reverence  the  memory  of 
Bru  r.us. - A  governor  of  Syria. 

S  estos  or  Sestus,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exactly  opposite 
Abydos  or  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  bridge  which  Xerxes  built  there  across 
the  Hellespont,  as  also  for  being  the  seat 
of  the  amours  of  Hero  and  Leander.  Mela,  2, 
c.  2. — Strab.  13. — Hastens,  de  L.  S(  H. — Virg.  G. 
3,  v.  258. — Ovid.  Heroid.  18,  v.  2. 

S  esuvii,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  Casar. 
bell.  G. 

Setabis,  a  town  of  Spain  between  Carthage 
and  Saguntum.  There  was  also  a  small  rive: 
of  the  same  name  iu  the  neighbourhood.  Sil 
16,  v.  474. 

Sethon,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  w'lio  made  him¬ 
self  king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anysis. 
He  was  attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  and  de 
livered  from  this  powerful  enemy  by  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  rats,  which  in  one  night 
gnawed  their  bow  strings  and  thongs,  so  that 
on  the  morrow  their  arms  were  found  to  be 
useless.  From  this  wonderful  circumstance 
Sethon  had  a  statue  which  represented  him 
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with  a  rat  in  his  hand,  with  the  inscription  of 
Whoever  fixes  his  eyes  upon  me,  let  him  be  pious. 

Herodot.  2.  c.  141.  .  ,  » 

Setia,  a  town  of  Campania,  celebrated  for 

its  wines.  Martial,  13,  ep.  112. 

SevEra,  Julia  Aquilia,  a  Roman  lady, 
whom  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  married,  ohe 
was  soon  after  repudiated,  though  possessed  of 
all  the  charms  of  mind  and  body  which  could 

captivate  the  most  virtuous. - A  a]^ia» .  e 

wife  of  Valentinian,  and  the  mother  of  Gratian, 
was  well  known  for  her  avarice  and  ambition. 
The  emperor  her  husband  repudiated  her  and 
afterwards  took  her  again.  Her  prudent  ad¬ 
vice  at  last  ensured  her  son  Gratian  on  the  im¬ 
perial  throne. - The  wife  of  Philip  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperor.  . 

SeveriAnus,  a  governor  of  Macedonia, 
father-in-law  to  the  emperor  Philip.-  -A 
general  of  tlie  Roman  armies  in  tiie  reign  of- 
Valentinian,  defeated  by  the  Germans.  A 
son  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

SevEuus,  Lucius  Septimius,  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror  born  at  Leptis  in  Africa  of  a  noble  family. 
He  gradually  exercised  all  the  offices  of  the 
state,  and  recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of 
the  world  bv  an  ambitious  mind,  and  a  restless 
activity,  that  could,  for  the  gratification  of  ava¬ 
rice,  endure  the  most  complicated  hardships. 
After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  Severus  resolved 
to  remove  Didius  Julianus  who  had  bought  the 
imperial  purple  when  exposed  to  sale  by  the  li¬ 
centiousness  of  the  pretorians,  and  therefore  he 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  on  the  borders  of 
lllyricum,  where  he  was  stationed  against  the 
barbarians.  To  support  himself  in  this  bold 
measure,  he  took  as  his  partner  in  the  empire 
Albinus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the-  Roman 
forces  in  Britain,  and  immediately  marched  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  to  crush  Didius  and  all  liis  par- 
tizans.  He  was  received  as  he  advanced  through 
tlio  country  with  universal  acclamations,,  and 
Julianus  himself  was  soon  deserted  by  his  fa¬ 
vourites,  and  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers. 
The  reception  of  Severus  at  Rome  was  sufficient 
to  gratify  his  pride ;  the  streets  were  strewed 
with  flowers,  and  the  submissive  seuate  were 
ever  ready  to  grant  whatever  honours  or  titles 
the  conqueror  claimed.  In  professing  that  lie 
had  assumed  the  purple  only  to  revenge  the 
death  of  the  virtuous  Pertinax,  Severus  gamed 
many  adherents,  and  was  enabled  not  only  to 
disarm,  but  to  banish  the  pretorians,  whose  in¬ 
solence  and  avarice  were  become  alarming  not 
only  to  the  citizens,  but  to  the  emperor.  But 
while  he  was  victorious  at  Rome,  Severus  did 
DOt  forget  that  there  was  another  competitor  for 
the  imperial  purple.  Pescennius  Niger  was  in 
the  east  at  the  head  of  a  poweiful  army,  and 
with  the  name  and  ensigns  of  Augustus.  Many 
obstinate  battles  were  fought  between  the  troops 
and  officers  of  the  imperial  rivals,  till  on  the 
plains  of  Issus,  which  had  been  above  five  cen¬ 
turies  before  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  soldiers  of  Darius,  Niger  was  totally  ruined 
by  the  loss  of  20,000  men.  The  head  of  Niger 
was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  the  conqueror,  who  pu- 
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nished  in  a  most  cruel  manner  all  the  partisan* 
of  his  unfortunate  rival.  Severus  afterwards 
pillaged  Byzantium,  which  had  shut  her  gates 
against  him ;  and  after  he  had  conquered  se¬ 
veral  nations  in  the  east,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
resolved  to  destroy  Albinus,  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  reluctantly  shared  the  imperial  power. 
He  attempted  to  assassinate  him  by  lii3  emissa¬ 
ries  ;  but  when  this  had  failed  of  success,  Se¬ 
verus  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  fate  of  the 
empire  was  again  decided  on  the  plains  of  Gaul. 
Albinus  was  defeated,  and  the  conqueror  was  so 
elated  with  the  recollection  that  he  had  now  no 
longer  a  competitor  for  the  purple,  that  he  in¬ 
sulted  the  dead  body  of  his  rival,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  after  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  it  to  putrify  before  the  door  of  his  tent, 
and  to  be  tern  to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  The 
family  and  the  adherents  of  Albinus  shared  hit 
fate  ;  and  the  return  of  Severus  to  the  capital 
exhibited  the  bloody  triumphs  of  Marius  and 
Sylia.  The  richest  of  the  citizens  were  sacri¬ 
ficed,  and  their  money  became  the  property  of 
the  emperor.  The  wicked  Commodus  received 
divine  honours,  aud  bis  murderers  were  punish¬ 
ed  in  the  most  wanton  manner.  Tired  of  the 
inactive  life  he  led  in  Rome,  Severus  marched 
into  the  east,  with  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  and  with  uncommon  success  made  himself 
master  of  Seleucia,  Babylon,  and  Ctesiphon, 
and  advanced  without  opposition  far  into  the 
Parthian  territories.  From  Parthia,  the  em¬ 
peror  marched  towards  the  more  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Asia  :  after  he  had  visited  die  tomb  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  he  entered  Alexandria;  and 
after  he  had  granted  a  senate  to  that  celebrated 
city,  he  viewed  with  the  most  criticising  and  in¬ 
quisitive  curiosity  the  several  monuments  and 
ruins  which  that  ancient  kingdom  contains. 
The  revolt  of  Britain  recalled  him  from  the  east. 
After  he  had  reduced  it  under  his  power,  he 
built  a  wall  across  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island,  to  defend  it  against  the  frequent  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  Caledonians.  Hitherto  successful 
against  bis  enemies,  Severus  now  found  the 
peace  of  bis  family  disturbed.  Caracalla  at¬ 
tempted  to  murder  his  father  as  he  was  con¬ 
cluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Britons  ;  and 
the  emperor  was  so  shocked  at  the  undutiful¬ 
ness  of  his  son,  that  on  his  return  home,  he 
called  him  into  his  presence,  and  after  lie  had 
upbraided  him  for  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy, 
he  offered  him  a  drawn  sword,  adding,  If  you 
are  so  ambitions  of  reigning  alone,  now  imbrue  your 
hands  in  the  blood  of  your  futher,  and  let  not  the 
eyes  of  the  world  be  tininesses  of  your  want  of  flial 
tenderness .  If  these  words  checked  Caracalla, 
yet  he  did  not  shew  himself  concerned,  and  Se¬ 
verus,  worn  out  with  infirmities  which  the  gout 
and  uneasiness  of  his  mind  increased,  soon  after 
died,  exclaiming,  that  he  had  been  every  thing 
man  could  wish,  but  that  he  was  then  nothing. 
Some  say  that  he  wished  to  poison  himself,  bui 
that  when  this  was  denied,  he  eat  to  great  ex¬ 
cess,  and  soon  after  expired  at  York  on  the  4th 
of  February,  in  the  211th  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
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feign  of  seventeen  years,  eight  months,  and  three 
days.  Severus  has  been  so  much  admired  for 
his  military  talents,  that  some  have  called  him 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Roman  emperors.  As 
a  monarch  he  was  cruel,  and  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served  that  he  never  did  an  act  of  humanity,  or 
forgave  a  fault.  In  his  diet  he  was  temperate* 
and  he  always  showed  himself  an  open  enemy 
to  pomp  and  splendour.  He  loved  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  he  even  composed 
an  history  of  his  own  reign,  which  some  have 
praised  for  its  correctness  and  veracity.  How¬ 
ever  cruel  Severus  may  appear  in  his  punish¬ 
ments  and  in  his  revenge,  many  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  exculpate  him,  and  observed  that 
there  was  need  of  severity  in  an  empire  whose 
morals  were  so  corrupted,  and  where  no  less 
than  3000  persons  were  accused  of  adultery 
in  the  space  of  seventeen  years.  Of  him,  as  of 
Augustus,  some  were  fond  to  say,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  world,  if  he  had  never 
been  horn,  or  had  never  died.  Dio. — Herodian. 

—  Victor,  &c. - Alexander,  (Marcus  Aurelius) 

a  native  of  Phoenicia,  adopted  by  Heliogabalus. 
His  father’s  name  wTas  Genesius  Marcianus,  and 
his  mother’s,  Julia  Mammaea,  and  he  received 
the  surname  of  Alexander,  because  he  was  born 
in  a  temple  sacred  to  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
was  carefully  educated,  and  his  mother,  by  pay¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  his  morals,  and  tne 
character  of  his  preceptors,  preserved  him  from 
those  infirmities,  and  that  licentiousness,  which 
old  age  too  often  attributes  to  the  depravity  of 
youth.  At  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  who  had 
been  jealous  of  his  virtues,  Alexander,  though 
only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor,  and  his  nomination  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  universal  shouts  of  the  army,  aud 
the  congratulations  of  the  senate.  He  had  not 
long  been  on  the  throne,  before  the  peace  of  the 
empire  was  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Persians.  Alexander  marched  into  the  east 
without  delay,  and  soon  obtained  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  barbarians.  At  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  but  the 
revolt  of  the  Germans  soon  after  called  him 
away  from  the  indolence  of  the  capital.  His  ex¬ 
pedition  in  Germany  was  attended  with  some 
success,  but  the  virtues  and  the  amiable  quali¬ 
ties  of  Alexander  wrere  forgotten  in  the  stem 
and  sullen  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian.  His 
soldiers,  fond  of  repose,  murmured  against  his 
severity  ;  their  clamours  were  fomented  by  the 
artifice  of  Maximinus,  and  Alexander  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  his  tent  in  the  midst  of  his  camp,  after 
a  reign  of  thirteen  years  and  nine  days,  on  the 
18th  of  March*  A.  D.  235.  His  mother  Mam- 
masa  shared  his  fate  with  all  his  friends;  but 
this  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  soldiers  pu¬ 
nished  with  immediate  death  all  such  as  had 
been  concerned  in  the  murder*  except  Maxi- 
minus.  Alexander  has  been  admired  for  his 
many  virtues,  and  every  historian,  except  He- 
todian,  is  bold  to  assert  that  if  he  had  lived,  the 
Roman  empire  might  soon  have  been  freed  from 
those  tumults  and  abuses  which  continually  dis¬ 
turbed  her  peace,  and  kept  the  lives  of  her  em- 
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perors  and  senators  in  perpetual  alarms.  Hiii 
severity  in  punishing  offences  was  great,  and 
such  as  had  robbed  the  public,  were  they  evert 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  emperor,  were 
indiscriminately  sacrificed  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state  which  they  had  violated;  The  great 
offices  of  the  state,  which  hftd  before  his  reign 
been  exposed  to  sale*  and  occiipied  by  favour¬ 
ites,  were  now  bestowed  upon  merit,  and  A  lex- 
ander  could  boast  that  all  his  officers  were  men 
of  trust  and  abilities*  He  was  a  patron  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  he  dedicated  the  hours  of  relaxation 
to  the  study  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  histo¬ 
rians,  orators*  and  poets ;  and  in  the  public 
schools  which  his  liberality  and  the  desire  of  en¬ 
couraging  learning  had  founded,  he  often  heard 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  the  eloquent 
speeches  and  declamations  of  his  subjects.  The 
provinces  were  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  Rome  was  embellished  with  many  stately 
buildings  and  magnificent  pdrticos.  Alex.  vit. — 
Herodian. — Zosim. — Victor. 

Severus  Flavius  VAUEftitos,  a  native  of  II* 
lyricum,  nominated  Caesar  by  Galerius-  He  waa 

put  to  death  by  Maximianus*  A.  D.  307. - • 

Julius,  a  governor  of  Britain*  under  Adrian. 

- A  general  of  Valens. - Libius,  a  man  pro* 

claimed  emperor  of  the  west,  at  Ravenna,  after 
the  death  of  Majorianus.  He  was  soon  after 

poisoned. - Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Latin  poet  id 

the  age  of  Augustus. - Cassius*  an  orator  ba¬ 

nished  into  the  island  of  Crete  by  Augustus,  for 
his  illiberal  language;  He  was  banished  seven¬ 
teen  years,  and  died  in  Seriphos.  He  is  com¬ 
mended  as  an  able  orator*  yet  declaiming  more 
with  warmth  than  prudence*  His  writings  were 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  senate*  Suet,  in  Oct. 
— Quint. - Sulpitius,  an  ecclesiastical  histo¬ 

rian*  who  died  A.  D.  420.  The  best  of  his 
works  is  his  Historia  Sacra ,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicho,  of  which 
the  style  is  elegant*  and  superior  to  that  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived*  The  best  edition  is  in 

two  vols.  4to.  Patavii,  1741. - An  officer  under 

the  emperor  Julian. - Aquilius,  a  native  of 

Spain*  who  wrote  an  accouut  of  his  own  life  in 

the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens. - An  officer 

of  Valentinian,  &c. - A  prefect  of  Rome,  &c. 

- A  celebrated  architect  employed  in  building 

Nero’s  golden  palace  at  Rome,  after  the  burning 

of  that  city. - A  mountain  of  Italy  near  the 

Fabar’s.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  713* 

Seuthes,  a  man  who  dethroned  his  monarch* 
&c. - A  friend  of  Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  generals. - A  Thracian  king,  who  en¬ 

couraged  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  &c.  This 
name  is  common  to  several  of  the  Thracians* 
Sextia,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  virtue 
and  her  constancy,  put  to  death  by  Nero* 

SexI'I a  Licinia  Lex,  de  Magistratibus,  by  C* 
Licinius  and  L.  Sextius  the  tribunes,  A.  U.  C* 
386.  It  ordained  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 

be  elected  from  among  the  plebeians. - An4 

other,  de  religione,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  385* 
It  enacted  that  a  decemvirat-e  should  be  choseii 
from  the  patricians  and  plebeians, instead  of  the 
decemviri  sacris  t'aciundisi 
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SextijE  Aqua;,  a  place  in  Italy  where  the 
Cimbri  were  defeated  by  Marius. 

Sextilia,  the  wife  of  Vitellius.  She  became 
mother  of  two  children. 

Sextilius,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who  or¬ 
dered  Marius  when  he  landed  there  to  depart 
immediately  from  his  province.  Marius  heard 
this  with  some  concern,  and  said  to  the  mes- 
S'.-oger,  Go  and  tell  your  master  that  you  have  seen 
the  exiled  Manus  sitting  mi  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
Pint,  in  Mar—— A  Roman  preceptor  who  was 
s*  zed  and  carried  away  by  pirates,  &c.  One 
of  the  officers  of  Lucullus. 

Sextius,  a  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Gaul. - 

i  seditious  tribune  in  the  first  ages  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Lucius  was  remarkable  for  his  friend- 

-  ip  with  Brutus;  he  gained  the  confidence  of 

Augustus,  and  was  consul,  A.  C.  730.  Horace, 
who  was  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  dedicated 
1  od.  4,  to  him. - The  first  plebeian  consul. 

-  — A  dictator. - One  of  the  squs  of  Tarquin. 

Vid.  Tarquinius. 

Sextus,  a  son  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Vid. 

Pnmpeius. - A  stoic  philosopher,  born  at  Che- 

rouaea  in  Boeotia.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
Plutarch’s  nephew.  He  was  preceptor  to  M. 

Aurelius,  and  L.  Verus. - A  governor  of 

Syria. - A  philosopher  in  the  age  of  Anto¬ 

ninus.  He  was  one  of  the  followers  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Pyrrho.  Some  of  his  works  are  still 
extant.  The  best  edition  of  the  treatise  of 
Sextus  Pompeius  Festus  de  verborum  significa- 
tione  is  that  of  Amst.  4to.  1690. 

Sibaris.  Vid.  Sybaris. 

Sibini,  a  people  near  the  Suevi. 

Siburtius,  a  satrap  of  Arachosia,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander,  &c. 

Sibylla;,  certain  women  inspired  by  heaven, 
who  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speaks  of 
one,  others  of  two,  Pliny  of  three,  riElian  of 
four,  and  Varro  of  ten,  an  opinion  which  is  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  by  the  learned.  These  ten 
Sibyls  generally  resided  in  the  following  places : 
Persia,  Lybia,  Delphi,  Cumae  in  Italy,  Ery- 
thrasa,  Samos,  Cumae  in  iEolia,  Marpessaon  the 
Hellespont,  Ancyra  in  Phrygia,  and  liburtis. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  is  that  of  Cu¬ 
mae  in  Italy,  whom  some  have  called  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  names  of  Amalthsea,  Demopliile,  Hero- 
phile,  Daphne,  Manto,  Phemonoe,  and  Dei- 
phobe.  It  is  said  that  Apollo  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  her,  and  that  to  make  her  sensible  of 
his  passion,  he  offered  to  give  her  whatever  she 
should  ask.  The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as 
many  years  as  she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her 
hand,  but  unfortunately  forgot  to  ask  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  health,  vigour,  and  bloom,  of 
which  she  was  then  in  possession.  The  god 
granted  her  request,  but  she  refused  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  passion  of  her  lover,  though  he  offered 
her  perpetual  youth  and  beauty.  Some  time 
after  she  became  old  and  decrepit,  her  form  de¬ 
cayed,  melancholy  paleness  and  haggard  looks 
succeeded  to  bloom  aud  cheerfulness.  She  had 
’ready  lived  about  seven  hundred  years  when 
.  Eneas  came  to  Italy,  and  as  some  have  ima¬ 
gined*  she  had  three  centuries  more  to  live  be- 
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fore  her  years  were  as  numerous  as  the  grains 
of  sand  which  she  had  in  her  hand.  She  gave 
A£neas  instructions  how  to  And  his  father  in  the 
infernal  regions,  and  even  conducted  him  to  the 
entrance  of  hell.  It  was  usual  in  the  Sibyl  to 
write  her  prophecies  on  leaves  which  she  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  her  cave,  and  it  required  par¬ 
ticular  care  in  such  as  consulted  her  to  take  up 
these  leaves  before  they  were  dispersed  by  the 
wind,  as  their  meaning  then  became  incompre¬ 
hensible.  According  to  the  most  authentic  his¬ 
torians  of  the  Roman  republic,  one  of  the  Sibyls 
came  to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  the  second,  with 
nine  volumes,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for  a 
very  high  price.  The  monarch  disregarded  her, 
and  she  immediately  disappeared,  and  soon 
after  returned,  when  she  had  burned  three  of 
the  volumes.  She  asked  the  same  price  for  the 
remaining  six  books  ;  and  when  Tarquin  refused 
to  buy  them,  she  burned  three  more,  and  still 
persisted  in  demanding  the  same  sum  of  money 
for  the  three  that  were  left.  This  extraordinary 
behaviour  astonished  Tarquin ;  he  bought  the 
hooks,  and  the  Sybil  instantly  vanished,  and 
never  after  appeared  to  the  world.  These  books 
were  preserved  with  great  care  by  the  monarch, 
and  called  the  Sibylline  verses.  A  college  of 
priests  was  appointed  to  have  the  care  of  them ; 
and  such  reverence  did  the  Romans  entertain 
for  these  prophetic  books,  that  they  were  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  only 
when  the  state  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  When 
the  capitol  was  burnt  in  the  troubles  of  Sylla, 
the  Sibylline  verses  which  were  deposited 
there,  perished  in  the  conflagration :  and  to  re¬ 
pair  the  loss  which  the  public  seemed  to  have 
sustained,  commissioners  were  immediately  sent 
to  different  parts  of  Greece,  to  collect  whatever 
verses  could  be  found  of  the  inspired  writings 
of  the  Sibyls.  The  fate  of  these  Sibylline  verses; 
which  were  collected  after  the  conflagration  oi 
the  capitol,  is  unknown.  There  are  now  many 
Sibylline  verses  extant,  but  they  are  universally 
reckoned  spurious ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  composed  in  the  second  century,  by  some 
of  the  followers  of  Christianity,  who  wished  to 
convince  the  heathens  of  their  error,  by  assist¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  truth  with  the  aims  of  pious  ar¬ 
tifice.  The  word  Sibyl  seems  to  be  derived  from 
(7iov,  riitolice  for  Aioy  Jems,  and  (3ov\r)  consi¬ 
lium.  Plut.  in  Phced. — JElian.  V.  II.  12,  c.  35. 
— Paus.  10,  c.  12,  &c. —  Died.  4. — Ovid.  Met . 
14,  v.  109  &  140. —  Virg.  AEn.  3,  v.  445.  1.  6, 
v.  36. — Lucan,  i,  v.,564. — Plin.  13,  c.  13. — 
F lor.  4,  c.  1.- — Sallust. — Cic.  Catil.  3. —  Vul.  Mar. 

1,  c.  1.  1.  8,  c.  15,  &c. 

Sica,  a  man  who  shewed  much  attention  to 
Cicero  in  his  banishment. 

Sicambri  or  Sygambrt,  a  people  of  Ger¬ 
many  conquered  by  the  Romans.  They  revolt¬ 
ed  under  Augustus,  who  marched  against  them, 
but  did  not  totally  reduce  them.  Drusus  con¬ 
quered  them,  and  they  were  carried  away  from 
their  native  country  to  inhabit  some  of  the  more 
^westerly  provinces  of  Gaul.  Dio.  54. ■  — Sirab.  4. 
— Hai'at.  4,  Od.  2,  v.  36,  Od.  14,  v.  51. —  Taint, 

2,  Ann.  26. 

Sicani,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  left  their  mi-t 


live  country  and  passed  into  Italy,  and  after¬ 
wards  into  Sicily,  which  they  called  Sicania. 
ITiey  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Jfctna,  where  they  built  some  cities  and  villages. 
Some  reckoned  them  the  next  inhabitants  of  the 
island  after  the  Cyclops.  They  were  afterwards 
driven  from  their  ancient  possessions  by  the  Si- 
culi,  and  retired  into  the  western  parts  of  the 
island.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Ovid.  Met.  5  &  13. 
Virg.  Eel.  10.  JEn.  7,  v.  795. — Diod.  5. 

Sicania  and  SIcania,  an  ancient  name  of 
Italy,  which  it  received  from  the  Sicani,  or  from 
Sicanus,  their  king,  or  from  Sicanus,  a  small 
river  in  Spain,  in  the  territory  where  they  lived, 
as  some  suppose.  'I  he  name  is  also  given  to  Si¬ 
cily.  Vid.  Sicani. 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia.  Sal.  in  Jug .  56. 

SicElis,  (SicElIdes,  plur.)  an  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily.  The  Muses 
are  called  Sicelides  by  Virgil,  because  Iheocii- 
tus  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Latin 
poet,  as  writer  of  Bucolic  poetry,  professed  to 
imitate. 

Sich/eijs,  called  also  Sicharbas  and  Aheibas, 
was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  i  hce- 
nicia.  His  father’s  name  was  Plisthenes.  .  He 
married  Elisa  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  sistei 
of  king  Pygmalion,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Dido.  *  He  was  so  extremely  rich,  that  his 
brother-in-law  murdered  him  to  obtain  his  pos¬ 
sessions.  This  murder,  Pygmalion  concealed 
from  his  sister  Dido ;  and  he  amused  her  by 
telling  her,  that  her  husband  was  gone  upon  an 
affair  of  importance,  and  that  he  would  soon  re¬ 
turn.  This  would  have  perhaps  succeeded  had 
not  the  shades  of  Sicliaeus  appeared  to  Dido, 
Und  related  to  her  the  cruelty  ot  Pygmalion,  and 
advised  her  to  fly  from  l  yre,  after  she  had  pre¬ 
viously  secured  some  treasures  which,  as  he 
mentioned,  were  concealed  in  an  obscure  and  un¬ 
known  place.  According  to  Justin,  Aherbas 
was  the  uncle  of  Dido.  T  irg.  JEn.  1,  v.  o47, 
&c. —  Patevc.  1,  c.  6. — Justin .  18,  c.  4. 

Sicilia,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  bottom 
of  Italy.  It  was  anciently  called  Sicania,  Tri- 
nacria,  and  Triquetra.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  has  three  celebrated  promontories,  one 
looking  towards  Africa,  called  Lilybamm;  Pa- 
chynum  looking  towards  Greece  ,  and  Pelorum 
towards  Italy.  Sicily  is  about  six  hundred  miles 
in  circumference,  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  so 
much  that  it  was  called  one  of  the  granaries  of 
Rome,  and  Pliny  says  that  it  rewards  the  hus¬ 
bandman  an  hundred  fold.  Its  most  famous 
cities  were  Syracuse,  Messana,  Leontini,  Lily- 
baeum,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  Drepanum,  Eryx, 
&c.  The  highest  and  most  famous  mountain 
in  the  island  is  .Etna,  whose  frequent  eruptions 
are  dangerous,  and  often  fatal  to  the  countiy 
and  its  inhabitants,  from  which  circumstance 
the  ancients  supposed  that  the  forges  of  Vulcan 
and  the  Cyclops  were  placed  there.  1  he  poets 
feign  that  the  Cyclops  were  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  island,  and  that  after  them  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Sicani,  a  people  of 
Spain,  and  at  last  of  the  Siculi,  a  nation  ot 
Italy.  [ Vide  Siculi.']  The  plains  of  Enna  are 
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well  known  for  their  excellent  honey,  and 
cording  to  Diodorus  the  hounds  lost  their  seen 
in  hunting,  on  account  of  the  many  odoriferous 
plants  that  grew  every  where.  Ceres  and  Pro¬ 
serpine  were  the  chief  deities  of  the  place,  and 
it  was  there,  according  to  poetical  tradition,  !  hat 
the  latter  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks  settled  some  colonies 
there,  and  at  last  the  Carthaginians  became 
masters  of  the  whole  island,  till  they  were 
dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic 
wars.  Some  authors  suppose  that  Sicily  was 
originally  joined  to  the  continent,  and  cat  it 
was  separated  from  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  and 
that  the  streights  of  the  Charybdis  were  formed. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  so  fond  of  luxury, 
that  Siculce  mensce  became  proverbial.  Homer . 
Od.  9,  &c. — Justin.  4,  c.  1,  &c. —  Virg.  2En.  3,  v. 
414,  &c. — Ital.  14,  v.  11,  &c. — ~Plin.  3,  c.  8, 

&c. - -The  island  of  Naxos,  in  the  JEgean, 

was  called  little  Sicily,  on  account  of  its  fruit¬ 
fulness. 

Sicinius  Dentatus,  a  tribune  of  Rome,  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  his  valour  and  the  honours  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  field  of  battle,  during  the  period  o. 
forty  years,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Roman  armies.  He  was  present  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-one  battles  ;  he  obtained  four¬ 
teen  civic  crowns  ;  three  mural  crowns;  eight 
crowns  of  gold ;  eighly-tlrree  golden  collars ; 
sixty  bracelets;  eighteen  lances;  twenty -three 
horses  with  all  their  ornaments,  and  all  as  the 
reward  of  his  uncommon  services.  He  could 
show  the  scars  of  forty-five  wounds,  which  he 
had  received  all  in  the  breast,  particularly  in 
opposiug  the  Sabines  when  they  took  the  cu- 
pitol.  The  popularity  of  Sicinius  became  odious 
to  Appius  Claudius,  who  wished  to  make  him¬ 
self  absolute  at  Rome,  and  therefore  to  remove 
him  from  the  capitol,  he  sent  him  to  the  army, 
by  which,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  attack¬ 
ed  and  murdered.  Of  one  hundred  men  who 
were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him,  Sicinius  kill  ;d 
fifteen,  and  wounded  thirty ;  and  according  to 
Dionysius,  the  surviving  number  had  recourse 
to  artifice  to  overpower  him,  by  killing  him  wi  ti 
a  shower  of  stones  and  darts  thrown  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  about  405  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
For  this  uncommon  courage  Sicinius  lias  been 
called  the  Roman  Achilles.  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2. 
— Dionys.  8. -Vellutus,  one  of  the  first  tri¬ 
bunes  in  Rome.  He  raised  cabals  against  Cc- 
riolanus,  and  was  one  of  bis  accusers.  Plut.  i  . 

Cor.- - Sabinus,  a  Roman  general  who  defeat  -- 

edthe  Volsci. 

SicInus,  a  man  privately  sent  by  Themis 
tocles  to  deceive  Xerxes,  and  to  advise  him  t 
attack  the  combined  forces  of  the  Greeks.  H 
had  been  preceptor  to  Uiemistocles.  Plut. 

An  island,  &c. 

SicOrus,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis 
rising  in  the  Pyrensean  mountains.  It  was 
near  this  rivei  that  J.  Cfesar  conquered  the 
partizans  and  sons  of  Pompey.  Lucan.  4,  v.  14 
130,  &c.  . 

Siculi,  a  people  of  Italy  driven  from  theii 
possessions  by  the  Opici,  They  fled  into  Si¬ 
cania,  or  Sicily,  where  they  settled  in  the  tern- 
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lories  which  the  Sicani  inhabited.  They  soon 
extended  their  borders,  and  after  they  had  con¬ 
quered  their  neighbours,  the  Sicani,  they  gave 
their  name  to  the  island.  This,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  happened  about  500  years  before  Greek 
colonies  settled  in  the  island,  or  about  1059 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  Diod.  5, — 
JDionys .  Hal. — Strab. 

Siculus,  son  of  Neptune,  who  reigned  in 
Sicily  and  gave  it  its  name. 

Sicyon,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  the  capital 
of  Sicyonia,  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the  most 
ancient  kingdom  of  Greece,  which  began  B.  C. 
$089,  and  endetj  B.  C.  1088,  under  a  succession 
of  monarchs  of  whom  little  is  known,  except  the 
names  ;  iEgialus  was  the  first  king.  Some  ages 
after,  Agamemnon  made  himself  master  of  the 
place,  aud  afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Heraclidae,  It  became  very  powerful  in 
the  time  of  the  Achaeap  league,  which  it  joined 
B.  C.  251,  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sicyon  are  mentioned  by  some 
authors  as  effeminate,  and  fond  of  luxury. 
4pollod.  3,  C.  5. — Strab.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  3,—.Plut. 
}n  Dem. — Pans.  2,  c.  1,  &c. — Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c, 
53.— Virg.  G.  2,  v.  519. 

Sicyonia,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  on 
the  bay  of  Corinth,  of  which  Sicyon  was  the  ca¬ 
pital.  It  is  the  most  eminent  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  in  its  flourishing  situation  not  only 
jts  dependent  states,  but  also  the  whole  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  was  called  Sicyonia.  The  territory  is 
said  to  abound  with  corn,  wine,  and  olives,  and 
also  with  iron  mines.  It  produced  many  cele¬ 
brated  men,  particularly  artists.  Vid.  Sicyon. 

Side,  the  wife  of  Orion,  thrown  into  hell 

by  Jupiter,  Apolladf - A  daughter  of  BeJus. 

- A  daughter  of  Danaus. - i-A  town  of  Pam- 

phylia. 

SidEro,  the  stepmother  of  Tyro,  killed  by 
Delias. 

Sidicinum,  the  town  of  Campania,  called 
fclso  Teanum.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  727. 

Sidon,  an  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  the  ca¬ 
pital  the  country,  with  a  famous  harbour,  now 
pallet!  Said.  It  is  situate  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles  from  Damascus,  and  twenty-four  from 
Tyre,  The  people  of  Sidon  are  well  known  for 
their  industry,  jlieir  skill  in  commercial  affairs, 
and  sea  voyages,  They  however  have  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  being  dishonest.  Their  women  were 
peculiarly  happy  in  wqrking  embroidery.  The 
indention  of  glass  and  linen  is  attributed  to 
them.  The  city  of  Sidon  was  taken  by  Ochus, 
king  of  Persia,  after  the  inhabitants  had  burnt 
themselves  and  the  city,  B  C.  351 ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  its  inhabitants,  fjucan.  3, 
v.  21 7. 1,  10,  v.  141. — Diod.  16. — Justin,  11,  c. 
10. — P/m.  36,  c.  26. — Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  411, — 
Mela,  1,  c.  12. 

SiDQNiopufti  insulas,  islands  in  the  Persian 

goto  _ 

SidOnis,  is  the  country  of  which  Sidon  was 
the  capital,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Oyi4.  Met.  2, 
fab.  19. 

<*C 


Sidoniu 8  Apollinaris,  a  Christian  writer 
born  A.  D.  430.  He  died  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age.  There  are  remaining  of  his 
compositions  some  letters  and  different  poems, 
of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Libbaeus, 
Paris,  4to.  1652. — The  epithet  of  Sidonius  is 
applied  not  only  to  the  natives  of  Sidon,  but  it 
is  used  to  express  the  excellence  of  any  thing, 
especially  embroidery  or  dyed  garments.  Car¬ 
thage  is  called  Sidon  ia  urbs,  because  built  by  Si- 
donians.  Virg.  AEn,  1,  v.  682. 

Siga,  a  town  of  Numidia. 

Sigjeum,  or  SigEum,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  where  the  Sca- 
mander  falls  into  the  sea.  It  was  near  Sigteum 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  battles  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  were  fought,  as  Homer 
mentions,  and  there  Achilles  was  buried.  Virg . 
JEn.  2,  v.  312.  1.  7,  v.  294.— Ovid.  Met.  12,  v. 
71. —  tiLcan.  9,  v.  962, —  Mela ,  1,  c.  18, — Strab, 
13. — Dictys.  Cret.  5,  c.  12. 

Signia,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  whoso 
inhabitants  were  called  Sigini.  The  wine  of  Sig¬ 
nia  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses.  Martial  13,  ep.  116. 

Sigovessus,  a  prince  among  the  Celt®,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin. 

SigYni,  Sigunae,  or  Sigynnje,  a  nation  of 
European  Scythia,  beyond  the  Danube.  Hero- 
dot.  5,  c.  9. 

Sila,  or  Syla,  a  large  wood  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii  near  the  Apennines,  abounding 
with  much  pitch.  Strab,  6* — Virg.  JEiL  12, 
v.  715. 

Sii.ana  Julia,  a  woman  at  the  court  of  Nero, 
remarkable  for  her  licentiousness  and  impurities. 
She  had  married  C.  Julius,  by  whom  she  had 
been  divorced. 

Silanus,  a  son  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  ac¬ 
cused  of  extortion  in  the  management  of  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  rJhe  father  himself  de¬ 
sired  to  hear  the  complaints  laid  against  his  son, 
and  after  he  had  spent  two  days  in  examining 
the  charges  of  the  Macedonians,  he  pronounced 
on  the  third  day  his  son  guilty  of  extortion,  and 
unworthy  to  be  called  a  citizen  of  Rome.  He 
also  banished  him  from  his  presence,  and  so 
struck  was  the  son  at  the  severity  of  his  father, 
that  he  hanged  himself  on  the  following  night. 

Liv.  54. — Cic.  de  Finib. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  8. - 

C.  Junius,  a  consul  under  Tiberius,  accused  of 
extortion,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Cy- 

theraea.  Tacit. - Marcus,  a  lieutenant  of 

Caesar’s  armies  in  Gaul. - -The  father-in-law 

of  Caligula. - A  propraetor  in  Spain,  who 

routed  the  Carthaginian  forces  there,  while  An- 

nibal  was  in  Italy. - Turpilius,  a  lieutenant  of 

Metellus  against  J  ugurtlia.  He  was  accused  by 
Marius,  though  totally  innocent,  and  condemned 

by  the  malice  of  his  judges. - Torquatus,  a 

man  put  to  death  by  Nero. - Lucius,  a  man 

betrothed  to  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius. 
Nero  took  Octavia  away  from  him,  and  on  the 

day  of  her  nuptials,  Silanus  killed  himself. - 

An  augur  in  the  army  of  the  1Q,000  Greeks,  a 
their  return  from  Cunaxa. 

SIlarus,  a  river  of  Ticeuuin.  rising  ia  the 


Apenmne  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Tyr¬ 
rhene  sea.  Its  waters,  as  it  is  reported, 
nutrified  all  leaves  that  fell  into  it.  Strab. 

5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Virg.  G.  4,  v.  146. — Plin.  2, 
c.  103. 

SilEnus,  a  demi-god,  who  became  the  nurse, 
the  preceptor,  and  attendant  of  the  god  Bacchus. 

He  was,  as  some  suppose,  son  of  Pan,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  of  Mercury,  or  of  Terra. 
Malea  in  Lesbos  was  the  place  of  his  birth. 
After  death  he  recehlkd  divine  honours,  and  had 
a  temple  in  Elis.  Silenus  is  generally  represent¬ 
ed  as  a  fat  and  jolly  old  man,  riding  on  an  ass, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  always  intoxicated. 

He  was  once  found  by  some  peasants  in  Phrygia, 
after  he  had  lost  his  way  and  could  not  follow 
Bacchus,  and  he  was  carried  to  king  Midas, 
who  received  him  with  great  attention.  He  de¬ 
tained  him  for  ten  days,  and  afterwards  restored 
him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  power  of  turning  into  gold  whatever 
he  touched.  Some  authors  assert,  that  Silenus 
was  a  philosopher,  who  accompanied  Bacchus 
in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  assisted  him  by 
the  soundness  of  his  counsels.  From  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  therefore,  he  is  often  introduced 
speaking  writh  all  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the 
nature  of  things.  The  Fauns  in  general, ^and 
the  Satyrs  are  often  called  Sileni.  Paus .  o,  c. 

2  5 , — Philost. — Ovid.  Met.  4 .-—Hygin.  fab.  191. 

— Diod.  3,  Ac. — Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  48. — Milan.  V. 

U.  3,  c.  18. —  Virg.  Eel.  6,  v.  13. - A  Car¬ 

thaginian  historian  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  affairs  of  his  country  in  the  Greek 
language. - An  historian  who  wrote  an  ac¬ 

count  of  Sicily. 

Silicense,  a  river  of  Spain. 

Si lis,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Venice.  Plin.  3,  c. 

18. 

C.  Silius  Italicus,  a  Latin  poet,  who  was 
originally  at  the  bar,  where  he  for  some  time 
distinguished  himself,  till  he  retired  from  Rome, 
more  particularly  to  consecrate  his  time  to 
study.  He  was  consul  the  year  that  Nero  was 
mudered.  Pliny  has  observed,  that  when  Trajan 
was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  Silius 
refused  to  come  to  Rome,  and  congratulate  him 
like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  a  neglect 
which  was  never  resented  by  the  emperor,  or 
insolently  mentioned  by  the  poet.  Silius  was 
in  possession  of  a  house  where  Cicero  had 
lived,  and  another  in  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Virgil ;  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that 
he  looked  upon  no  temple  with  greater  reve¬ 
rence  than  upon  the  sepulchre  of  the  immortal 
poet,  whose  steps  he  followed,  but  whose  fame 
he  could  not  equal.  The  birthday  of  Virgil 
was  yearly  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp  and 
solemnity  by  Silius;  and  for  the  partiality,  not 
only  to  the  memory,  but  to  the  compositions  of 
the  Mantuan  poet,  he  has  been  called  the  ape 
of  Virgil.  Silius  starved  himself  when  labour¬ 
ing  under  an  imposthume  which  his  physicians 
were  unable  to  remove,  in  the  beginning  o 
Trajan’s  reign,  about  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
Thar*  remains  a  poem  of  Italicus,  on  the  second 
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Punic  war,  greatly  commended  by  Martial. 
The  moderns  have  not  been  so  favourable  in 
their  opinions  concerning  its  merit.  The  poetry 
is  weak  and  inelegant,  yet  the  author  deserves 
to  be  commended  for  his  purity,  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  his  narrations,  and  bis  interesting  de¬ 
scriptions.  He  has  every  where  imitated  Vir¬ 
gil,  but  with  little  success.  Silius  was  a  great 
collector  of  antiquities.  His  son  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship  during  his  father’s  life-time. 
The  best  editions  of  Italicus  will  be  found  to  be 
Drakenborch’s,  in  4to.  Utr.  1717,  and  that  of 
Cellarius,  8vo.  Lips.  1695.  Mart.  11,  ep.  49, 

&c. - Caius,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 

greatly  loved  by  Messalina  for  his  comely  ap¬ 
pearance  and  elegant  address.  Messalina 
obliged  him  to  divorce  his  wife,  that  she  might 
enjoy  his  company  without  intermission.  Silius 
was  forced  to  comply,  though  with  great  reluc¬ 
tance,  and  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  for  the 
adulteries  which  the  empress  obliged  him  to 
commit.  Tacit. — Suet. — Dio. — ■ — A  tribune  in 
Caesar’s  legions  in  Gaul* 

Silphium,  a  part  of  Libya. 

Silpia,  a  town  of  Spain.  T.  L.  28,  c.  12. 

Silvanus,  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian 
shepherd  by  a  goat.  From  this  circumstance 
he  is  generally  represented  as  half  a  man  and 
half  a  goat.  According  to  Virgil,  he  was  son 
of  Picus,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mars,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tusculanaria,  a 
young  woman  who  introduced  herself  into  her 
father’s  bed,  and  became  pregnant  by  him. 
The  worship  of  Silvanus  was  established  only 
in  Italy,  where,  as  some  suppose,  he  reigned  in 
the  age  of  Evander.  This  deity  was  sometimes 
represented  holding  a  cypress  in  his  hand,  be¬ 
cause  he  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful 
youth,  called  Cyparissus,  who  was  changed 
into  a  tree  of  the  same  name.  Silvanus  pre¬ 
sided  over  gardens  and  limits,  and  he  is  often 
confounded  with  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Silenus. 
Plut.  in  Parall. —  Virg.  Eel.  10.  G.  1,  v.  20.  1.  2, 
v.  493.— JElian.  Anim.  6,  c.  42. — Ovid.  Met.  10. 
—Horat.  ep.  2 .—Dionys.  Hal. - A  man  who 


murdered  his  wife  Apronia,  by  throwing  her 
down  from  one  of  the  windows  of  his  chambers. 

_ One  of  those  who  conspired  against  Nero. 

_ An  officer  of  Constantius,  who  revolted, 

and  made  himself  emperor.  He  was  assassin¬ 
ated  by  his  soldiers. 

Silures,  a  nation  of  France. 

Simbrivius  or  Sijibruvius,  a  lake  in  the 
country  of  the  Marsi. 

SimEthus  or  SymEthus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  in 
whose  neighbourhood  the  gods  Palici  were 
born. 

Si  mil*,  a  grove  at  Rome,  where  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus  were  celebrated. 

Similis,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Trajan,  who 
retired  from  Rome  into  the  country  to  enjoy 
peace  and  solitary  retirement. 

Simm  ias,  a  philosopher  of  Thebes,  who  wrote 

dialogues. - A  grammarian  of  Rhodes. - — A 

Macedonian  suspected  of  conspiracy  against 
Alexander,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with 
Philotas.  Curt . 


S  I 

Simo,  a  comic  character. 

SImois,  (entis,)  a  river  of  Troas,  which  lises 
)h  mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xanthus.  It 
jb  celebrated  by  Homer,  and  most  of  the  an¬ 
cient  poets,  as  in  its  neighbourhood  were  fought 
many  battles  during  the  Trojan  war.  It  is 
found  to  be  but  a  small  rivulet  by  modern  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  even  some  have  disputed  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Homer.  II. —  Virg.  An.  1,  v.  104.  1.  3,  v. 
302,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  324. — Mela,  1,  c. 
18. 

Simoisius,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anthe- 
mion. 

Simon,  a  currier  at  Athens,  whom  Socrates 
often  visited,  on  account  of  his  great  sagacity 
and  genius.  He  collected  all  the  information 
he  could  receive  from  the  conversation  of  the 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  published  it,  with 
his  own  observations,  in  33  dialogues.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  at' 
tempted  to  give  an  account  of  the  opinions  o: 
his  master  concerning  virtue,  justice,  poetry, 
music,  honour,  &c.  These  dialogues  were  ex¬ 
tant  in  the  age  of  the  biographer  Diogenes, 

who  has  preserved  their  title.  Diog. - The 

narr!f  of  Simon  was  common  among  the  Jew's. 

Simonides,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  who 
flourished  538  years  B.  C.  His  father’s  name 
vvas  Leoprepis  or  Theoprepis.  He  wrote  ele- 
gies,  epigrams,  and  dramatical  pieces,  esteemed 
for  their  elegance  and  sweetness,  and  composed 
also  epic  poems,  one  on  Cambyses,  king  of 
Persia,  &c.  Simonides  was  universally  courted 
by  the  princes  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  the  fables  of  Phardrus,  he  was 
such  a  favourite  of  the  gods,  that  bis  life  w’as 
preserved  in  an  entertainment  when  the  roof  of 
the  house  fell  upon  all  those  who  w'ere  feasting. 
He  obtained  a  poetical  prize  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age,  and  he  lived  to  his  90th  year.  The 
people  of  Syracuse  erected  a  magnificent  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory.  Simonides,  according  to 
some,  added  the  four  letters,  rj,  w,  £,  and  \p,  to 
the  alphabet  of  the  Greeks.  Some  fragments 
of  his  poetry  are  extant.  According  to  some, 
the  grandson  of  the  elegiac  poet  of  Cos  was 
also  called  Simonides.  He  flourished  a  few 
years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was 
the  author  of  inventions,  genealogies,  &c. 
Quinfil.  10,  c.  1. —  Phadr.  4,  fab.  21  &  24.— 
Horat.  2,  od.  1,  v.  38 . — Herodot.  5,  c.  102.—  Cic. 
de  Orat.  &c. — Arist.— Pindar.  Isth.  2. — Catull. 

J»  ep.  39* — pucian,  de  Mqcrob. — Aptian.  V.  H.  8, 
c.  2. 

Simplicius,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Aris¬ 
totle,  whose  works  were  all  edited,  in  the  16th 
century,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  15th,  but 
without  a  Latin  version. 

SimUlus,  an  ancient  poet  who  wrote  some 
verses  on  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Pint. 

Simps,  a  king  of  Arcadia  after  Phialus.  Pans. 

8,  c.  5. 

Simyra,  a  towm  of  Phoenicia.  Mela,  1,  c. 

12. 

Sind-e,  islands  of  the  Indian  sea. 

Sindi,  a  people  of  European  Scythia,  on  the 
Falus  Maeotis.  Flacc.  6,  v.  86. 
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I  Sinoju,  a  people  on  the  confines  of  Mace- 
1  donia  and  Thrace. 

f  Singara,  now  Singar,  a  town  situated  at  the 
I  north  of  Mesopotamia. 

Singus,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

Sinis,  a  famous  robber.  Vid.  Scinis. 

Sits'  naces,  a  Parthian  of  an  illustrious  family, 
who  had  conspired  against  his  prince,  &c.  Ta¬ 
cit.  6,  Ann. 

Sinnacha,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
Crassus  was  put  to  deathly  Surena. 

Sinoe,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  up 
Pan.  r 

Sinon,  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  who  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  there  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  cunning  and  fraud,  and 
his  intimacy  with  Ulysses.  When  the  Greeks 
had  fabricated  the  famous  wooden  horse,  Sinon 
went  to  Troy,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his 
back,  and,  by  the  most  solemn  protestations, 
assured  Priam,  that  the  Greeks  were  gone  from 
Asia,  and  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  sacri¬ 
fice  one  of  their  soldiers,  to  render  the  wind 
favourable  to  their  return,  and  that  because  the 
lot  had  fallen  upon  him,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ulysses,  he  had  fled  away  from  their  camp, 
not  to  be  cruelly  immolated.  These  false  as¬ 
sertions  w«ve  immediately  credited  by  the 
Tiojans,  amt  Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into 
his  city  the  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks 
had  left  behind  them,  and  consecrate  it  to  Mi¬ 
nerva.  His  advice  was  followed,  and  Sinon  in 
the  night,  to  complete  his  perfidy,  opened  the 
side  of  the  horse,  from  which  issued  a  number 
of  armed  Greeks,  who  surprized  the  Trojans, 
and  pillaged  their  city.  Dares  Phryg.— Homer. 
Od.  8,  v.  492.  1.  11,  v.  521. — Virg.  Ain.  2,  v. 
79,  &c. —  Pans.  10,  v.  27. — Q.  Smyrm.  12,  &cc. 

SinOpe,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus  by  Me- 
thone.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  car¬ 
ried  her  away  to  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  sou 

called  Syrus.  Diod.  4, - A  sea-port  town  of 

Asia  Minor,  in  Pontus,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Milesians.  It  was  long  an  independent  state,  till 
Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  seized  it.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Pontus,  under  Mithridates,  and  was 
the  birth-place  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic  philoso¬ 
pher.  It  received  its  name  from  Sinope,  whom 
Apollo  carried  there.  Ovid.  Pont.  1,  el.  3,  v. 
67. — Strab.  2,  &c.  12. — Diod.  4. —  Mela,  1,  c, 

TL - The  original  name  of  Sinuessa. 

SiNomx,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  &c. 

Sintii,  a  nation  of  Thracians,  who  inhabited 
Lemnos,  when  Vulcan  fell  there  from  heaven. 
Homer.  II.  1,  v.  594. 

Sinuessa,  a  town  of  Campania,  originally 
called  Sinope.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  hot 
baths  and  mineral  waters  which  cured  people  of 
insanity,  and  rendered  women  prolific.  Ovid , 
Met.  15,  v,  715. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Strab.  5.' — 
Liv.  22,  c.  13.-  -Mart.  6,  ep.  42.  1.  11,  ep.  8. 

Siphnos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  situate  at  the 
west  of  Paros,  twenty  miles  in  circumference 
according  to  PJiny,  or,  according  to  modem  tra¬ 
vellers,  forty.  Siphnos  had  many  excellent 
harbours,  and  produced  great  plenty  of  del*« 


cious  fruit.  The  inhabitants  were  very  de¬ 
praved,  so  that  their  licentiousness  became  uro- 
verbial.  There  were  some  gold  mines  in  Sipli- 
nos,  of  which  Apollo  demanded  the  tenth  part. 
When  the  inhabitants  refused  to  continue  to 
offer  part  of  their  go’d  to  the  god  of  Delphi,  the 
island  was  inundated,  and  the  mines  disap¬ 
peared.  The  air  is  so  wholesome,  that  many  of 
the  natives  live  to  the  120tli  year.  Pans.  10,  c. 
11. — Me/a,  1,  c.  7. — Strab.  10. 

Sipontum,  Sipus,  or  Sepus,  a  maritime 
town  of  Apulia,  in  Italy,  founded  by  Diomedes, 
after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  Strab.  6. 
— Lucan.  5,  v.  377. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

SipYlum  and  SipYlus,  a  town  of  Lydia, 
with  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Meander,  formerly  called  Ceraunius.  The 
town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with 
twelve  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  Strab.  1  &  12. — Pans.  1,  c. 
20. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Homer.  II.  24. — Hygin. 

fab.  9. — Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  47. - One  of  Niobe’s 

children,  killed  by  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab. 
6. 

SIrEnes,  sea-nymphs  who  charmed  so  much 
with  their  melodious  voices,  that  all  forgot  their 
employments,  to  listen  with  more  attention,  and 
at  last  died  for  want  of  food.  They  were 
daughters  of  the  Achelous,  by  the  muse  Cal¬ 
liope,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Melpomene  or 
Terpsichore.  They  were  three  in  number, 
Parthenope,  Ligeia,  and  Leucosia,  and  usually 
lived  in  a  small  island  near  the  cape  Pelorus  in 
Sicily.  Some  authors  suppose  that  they  were 
monsters,  and  had  the  body  of  a  woman  above 
the  waist,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  a  bird ; 
or  rather  that  the  whole  body  was  covered  with 
feathers,  and  had  the  shape  of  a  bird,  except 
the  head,  which  was  that  of  a  beautiful  female. 
This  monstrous  form  they  had  received  from 
Ceres,  who  wished  to  punish  them,  because 
they  had  not  assisted  her  daughter  when  car¬ 
ried  away  by  Pluto.  But  according  to  Ovid, 
they  were  so  disconsolate  at  the  rape  of  Proser¬ 
pine,  that  they  prayed  the  gods  to  give  them 
wings,  that  they  might  seek  her  in  the  sea,  as 
well  as  by  land.  The  Sirens  were  informed  by  the 
oracle,  that  as  soon  as  any  person  passed  by  them 
without  suffeiing  themselves  to  be  charmed  by 
their  songs  they  should  perish ;  and  their  melody 
had  prevailed  in  calling  the  attention  of  all  pas¬ 
sengers,  till  Ulysses,  informed  of  the  power  of 
their  voice  by  Circe,  stopped  the  ears  of  his 
companions  with  wax,  and  ordered  himself  to 
be  tied  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  and  no  attention 
to  be  paid  to  his  commands,  should  he  wish  to 
stay  and  listen  to  the  song.  This  was  a  salu¬ 
tary  precaution ;  Ulysses  made  signs  for  his 
companions  to  stop,  but  they  were  disregarded, 
and  the  fatal  coast  was  passed  with  safety. 
Upon  this  artifice  of  Ulysses,  the  Sirens  were 
so  disappointed,  that  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  perished.  Some  authors  say, 
that  the  Sirens  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill  in  singing,  and  that  the  latter  proved 
victorious,  and  plucked  the  feathers  from  the 
wings  of  their  adversaries,  with  which  they 
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made  themselves  crowns.  The  place  where 
the  Sirens  destroyed  themselves,  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Sirenis,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
Virgil,  however,  JEn.  5,  v.  864,  places  the  Si- 
renam  Scopuli  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  the 
island  of  Caprea.  Some  suppose  that  the  Si¬ 
rens  were  a  number  of  lascivious  women  in  Si¬ 
cily,  who  prostituted  themselves  to  strangers, 
and  made  them  forget  their  pursuits  while 
drowned  in  unlawful  pleasures.  The  Sirens 
are  often  represented  holding,  one  a  lyre,  the  se¬ 
cond  a  flute,  and  the  third  singing.  Pans.  10, 
c.  6. — Homer.  Od.  12,  v.  167. — Strab.  6. — Am- 
mian.  29,  c.  2. — Hygin.  fab.  141. — Apollod.  2,  c. 
4. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  555.  He  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  311. 
— Ital.  12,  v.  33. 

Sxris,  a  town  of  Magna  Gr*cia,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  'There  was 
a  battle  fought  near  it  between  Pyrrhus  and  the 

Romans.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  221. - A  town  of 

Paionia,  in  Thrace. 

Sirius,  the  dog-star,  whose  appearance,  as 
the  ancients  supposed,  always  caused  great 
heat  on  the  earth.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  141. 

Sirmium,  a  town  of  Pannonia,  very  cele¬ 
brated  during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  empe¬ 
rors. 

Sisamnes,  a  judge  flayed  alive  for  his  par¬ 
tiality,  by  order  of  Cambyses.  His  skin  was 
nailed  on  the  bench  of  the  other  judges,  to  in¬ 
cite  them  to  act  with  candour  and  impartiality. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  25. 

Sisapho,  a  Corinthian  who  murdered  his 
brother,  because  he  had  put  his  children  to 
death.  Ovid,  in  lb. 

Sisenes,  a  Persian  deserter,  who  conspired 
against  Alexander,  &c. 

L.  Sisenna,  an  ancient  historian  among  the 
Romans,  B.  C.  91.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
republic,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  with  great 
warmth.  Some  fragments  of  his  compositions 
are  quoted  by  different  authors.  Ovid.  Trisl. 
2,  v.  443. — Cic.  in  Brut.  64  &  67. —  Paterc.  2,  c. 
9. - Com.  a  Roman,  who,  on  being  repri¬ 

manded  in  the  senate  for  the  ill-conduct  and 
depraved  manners  of  his  wife,  accused  publicly 
Augustus  of  unlawful  commerce  with  her.  Dio. 

54. - The  family  of  the  Comelii  and  Apronii 

received  the  surname  of  Sisenna.  They  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  intemperate  loquacity,  in  the  Augustan 
age,  by  Horat.  1,  Sat.  7,  v.  8. 

Sisigambis  or  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of 
Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  battle 
of  Issus,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  The 
conqueror  treated  her  with  uncommon  tender¬ 
ness  and  attention ;  he  saluted  her  as  his  own 
mother,  and  what  he  had  sternly  denied  to  the 
petitions  of  his  favourites  and  ministers,  he 
often  granted  to  the  intercession  of  Sisygambis. 
The  regard  of  the  queen  for  Alexander  was  un¬ 
common  ;  and  indeed  she  no  sooner  heard  that 
he  was  dead,  than  she  killed  herself,  unwilling 
to  survive  the  loss  of  so  generous  an  enemy; 
though  she  had  seen  with  les3  concern,  the  fall 
of  her  sons’s  kingdom,  the  ruin  of  his  subjects, 
and  himself  murdered  by  his  servants,  She 


S  i 

h*d  also  lost  in  one  day  her  husband  and  80  of  | 
her  brothers,  whom  Ochus  had  assassinated  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 
Curt.  4,  c.  9.  1.  10,  c.  5. 

Sisocostus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexander, 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  rock  Aornus. 
Curt.  8,  c.  11. 

Sisyphus,  a  brother  of  Athamas  and  Salmo- 
neus,  son  of  ASolus  and  Enaretta,  the  most  crafty 
prince  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  married  Merope, 
the  daughter  of  Atla3,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Pandareus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
He  built  Ephyre,  called  afterwards  Corinth,  and 
he  debauched  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus, 
because  he  had  been  told  by  an  oracle  that  his 
children  by  his  brother’s  daughter  would  avenge 
the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered  from  the  ma¬ 
levolence  of  Salmoneus.  Tyro,  however,  as 
Hyginus  says,  destroyed  the  two  sons  whom 
she  had  had  by  her  uncle.  It  is  reported  that 
Sisyphus,  mistrusting  Autolycus,  who  stole  the 
neighbouring  flocks,  marked  his  bulls  under  the 
feet,  and  when  they  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  dishonesty  of  his  friend  he  confounded 
tod  astonished  the  thief  by  selecting  from  his 
numerous  flocks  those  bulls  which  by  the  mark 
he  knew  to  be  his  own.  The  artifice  of  Sisy¬ 
phus  was  so  pleasing  to  Autolycus,  who  had 
now  found  one  more  cunning  than  himself,  that 
he  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
daughter  Anticlea,  whom  a  few  days  after  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  Laertes  of  Ithaca.  After 
his  death,  Sisyphus  was  condemned  in  hell  to 
roll  to  the  top  of  a  hill  a  large  stone,  which 
had  no  sooner  reached  its  summit  than  it  fell 
back  again  into  the  plain  with  impetuosity,  and 
rendered  his  punishment  eternal.  The  causes 
of  this  rigorous  sentence  are  variously  reported. 
Some  attribute  it  to  his  continual  depredations 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  his  cruelty  in 
laying  heaps  of  stones  on  those  whom  he  had 
plundered,  and  suffering  them  to  expire  in  the 
most  agonizing  torments.  Others,  to  the  insult 
offered  to  Pluto,  in  chaining  Death  in  his  pa 
lace,  and  detaining  her  till  Mars,  at  the  request 
of  the  king  of  hell,  went  to  deliver  her  from 
confinement.  Others  suppose  that  Jupiter  in¬ 
flicted  this  punishment  on  him,  because  he  toid 
Asopus  where  his  daughter  Angina  had  been 
carried  away  by  her  ravisher.  The  more  fol¬ 
lowed  opinion,  however,  is,  that  Sisyphus,  on 
his  death-bed,  entreated  his  wife  to  leave  his 
body  unburied,  and  when  he  came  into  Pluto’s 
kingdom,  he  received  permission  of  returning 
upon  earth  to  punish  this  seeming  negligence 
of  his  wife,  but,  however,  on  promise  of  im¬ 
mediately  returning.  But  he  was  no  sooner 
out  of  the  infernal  regions,  than  he  violated 
his  engagements,  and  when  he  was  at  last 
brought  back  to  hell  by  Mars,  Pluto,  to  punish 
his  want  of  fidelity  and  honour,  condemned 
him  to  roll  a  huge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  The  institution  of  the  Pythian  games  is 
by  some  ascribed  to  Sisyphus.  To  be  of  the 
blood  of  Sisyphus  was  deemed  disgraceful 
among  the  ancients.  Homer.Od.il,  v.  592. — 
Virg .  JEn.  6,  v.  616. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  459. 
Fatt.  4,  v.  176.  in  Ibid.  191. — Paus.  2,  &c. — 
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Hygin.fab.  60. — Herat.  2.  od.  14,  v.20. — Apol « 

led.  3,  c.  4. - A  son  of  M.  Antony,  who  was 

born  deformed,  and  received  the  name  of  Sisy¬ 
phus,  because  he  was  endowed  with  genius  and 
an  excellent  understanding,  Horat.  1,  Sat.  $, 
v.  47. 

Sitai.ces,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  im¬ 
prisoned  for  his  cruelty  and  avarice  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  province.  Curt.  10,  c.  1.  ■  — 
A  king  of  Thrace,  B.  C.  436. 

Sithnides,  certain  nymphs  of  a  fountain  in 
Megara.  Paus.  1,  c.  40. 

Sithon,  a  king  of  Thrace. - An  island  in 

the  Aegean. 

Sithonia,  a  country  of  Thrace,  between 
mount  Hnsmus  and  the  Danube.  Sitnoni.  is 
often  applied  to  all  Thrace,  and  thence  the  epi, 
thet  Sithonis,  so  often  used  by  the  poets.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  king  Sithon.  Horat.  1, 
od.  18,  v.  9. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  588.  1.  7,  v.  466. 
1. 13,  v.  571. — Herodot.  7,  c.  122. 

Sitius,  a  Roman  who  assisted  Cassar  in 
Africa  with  great  success.  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  province  of  Numidia. 

Sitones,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  da 
Germ.  45. 

Smenus,  a  river  of  Laconia,  rising  in  mount 
Taygetus.  Paus.  3,  c.  24. 

Smerdis,  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  brother  Cambyses.  As  his  execu¬ 
tion  was  not  public,  and  as  it  was  only  known 
to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  monarch,  one  of  the 
Magi  of  Persia,  who  was  himself  called  Smer¬ 
dis,  and  who  greatly  resembled  the  deceased 
prince,  declared  himself  king,  at  the  death  of 
Cambyses.  This  usurpation  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  known,  had  he  not  taken  too  many 
cautions  to  conceal  it.  After  he  had  reigned 
for  six  months  with  universal  approbation, 
seven  noblemen  of  Persia  conspired  to  dethrone 
him,  and  when  this  had  been  executed  with 
success,  they  chose  one  of  their  number  to 
reign  in  the  usurper’s  place,  B.  C.  521.  This 
was  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  Herodot .  3, 
c.  30. — Justin.  1,  c.  9. 

Smilax,  a  beautiful  shepherdess,  who  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  Crocus.  She  was  changed 
into  a  flower,  as  also  her  lover.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
v.  283. 

Smilis,  a  statuary  of  Angina,  in  the  age  of 
Daedalus.  Paus.  7. 

Smindyrides,  a  native  of  Sybaris,  famous  for 
his  luxury.  JElian.  V.  H.  9  &  12. 

Smintheus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Apollo 
in  Phrygia,  where  the  inhabitants  raised  him  a 
temple,  because  he  had  destroyed  a  number 
of  rats  which  infested  the  country.  These 
rats  were  called  apivScu,  in  the  language  of 
Phrygia,  whence  the  surname.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  story  similar  to  this  related  by  the  Greek 
scholiast  of  Homer.  II.  l,  v.  39. — Strab.  13. — 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  585. 

Smyrna,  a  celebrated  sea-port  town  of  Ionia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  built,  as  some  suppose,  by  Tan¬ 
talus,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Aloliang. 
It  has  been  subject  to  manv  revolutions,  and 
been  severally  in  the  possession  of  the  Alolians, 
Ionians,  Lydians,  and  Macedonians.  Alexan- 


der,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  Lysimachua,  re¬ 
built  it  400  years  after  it  bad  been  destroyed  by 
the  Lydians.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  cities  of  Asia,  and  became  one  of 
the  twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
The  inhabitants  were  given  much  to  luxury 
and  indolence,  but  they  were  universally 
esteemed  for  their  valour  and  intrepidity  when 
called  to  action.  Marcus  Aurelius  repaired  it, 
after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
about  the  180th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Smyr¬ 
na  still  continues  to  be  a  very  commercial  town. 
The  river  Meles  flows  near  its  walls.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Smyrna  believed  that  Homer  was 
born  among  them,  and  to  confirm  this  opinion 
they  showed  a  place  which  bore  the  poet’s 
idme,  and  they  had  a  brass  coin  in  circulation 
which  was  called  Homerium.  Some  suppose 
that  it  was  called  Smyrna  from  an  Amazon  of 
the  same  name,  who  took  possession  of  it.  He- 
rodot.  1,  c.  16,  &c. — Strab.  12  &  14. — Ital.  8,  v. 

595. — Paus.  5,  c.  8. — Mela,  1,  c.  17. - A 

daughter  of  Thias,  mother  of  Adonis. - An 

Amazon. - The  name  of  a  poem  which  Cinna, 

a  Latin  poet,  composed  in  nine  years,  and  which 
was  worthy  of  admiration,  according  to  Catul¬ 
lus. 

Soana,  a  river  of  Albania. 

So  and  a,  a  town  of  Armenia. 

Soanes,  a  people  of  Colchis,  near  Caucasus, 
in  whose  territories  the  rivers  abound  with  golden 
sands,  which  the  inhabitants  gather  in  wool 
skins,  whence  perhaps  arose  the  fable  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Strab.  11. 

Socrates,  the  most  celebrated  philosopher 
of  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  His 
father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  statuary,  and  his 
mother,  Phenarete,  was  by  profession  a  mid¬ 
wife.  For  some  time  he  followed  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  his  father,  and  some  have  mentioned 
the  statues  of  the  graces,  admired  for  their  sim¬ 
plicity  and  elegance,  as  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  He  was  called  away  from  this  meaner 
employment,  of  which  however  he  never 
blushed,  by  C-rito,  who  admired  his  genius,  and 
courted  his  friendship.  Philosophy  soon  be¬ 
came  the  study  of  Socrates,  and  under  Arche- 
laus  and  Anaxagoras,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
tliat  exemplary  virtue  which  succeeding  ages 
have  ever  loved  and  venerated.  He  appeared 
like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  in  the  field  of 
battle  ;  he  fought  with  boldness  and  intrepidi¬ 
ty,  and  to  his  courage  two  of  his  friends  and 
disciples,  Xenophon  and  Alcibiades,  owed  the 
preservation  of  their  lives.  But  the  character 
of  Socrates  appears  more  conspicuous  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher  and  moralist  than  as  that  of  a  warrior. 
He  was  fond  of  labour ;  he  inured  himself  to 
suffer  hardships,  and  he  acquired  that  serenity 
of  mind  and  firmness  of  countenance  which  the 
most  alarming  dangers  could  never  destroy,  or 
the  most  sudden  calamities  alter.  If  he  was 
poor,  it  was  from  choice,  and  not  the  effects  of 
vanity,  or  the  wish  of  appearing  singular.  He 
bore  injuries  with  patience,  and  the  insults  of 
malice  or  reaentment,  he  not  only  treated  with 
contempt,  but  even  received  with  a  mind  that 
expressed  some  concern,  and  felt  compassion  for 
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the  depravity  of  human  nature.  So  singular 
and  so  venerable  a  character  was  admired  by 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  Athenians.  So¬ 
crates  was  attended  by  a  number  of  illustrious 
pupils,  whom  he  instructed  by  his  exemplary 
life,  as  well  as  by  his  doctrines.  He  had  no 
particular  place  where  to  deliver  his  lectures, 
but  as  the  good  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  re¬ 
formation  of  their  corrupted  morals,  and  not  the 
aggregation  of  riches,  was  the  object  of  his  stu¬ 
dy,  he  was  present  everywhere,  and  drew  the 
attention  of  his  auditors  either  in  the  groves  of 
Academus,  the  Lyceum,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
llyssus.  He  spoke  with  freedom  on  every  sub¬ 
ject,  religious  as  well  as  civil,  and  had  the 
courage  to  condemn  the  violence  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  to  withstand  the  torrent  of  resent¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  Athenian  generals  were  ca¬ 
pitally  punished  for  not  burying  the  dead  at  the 
battle  of  Arginusag.  This  independence  of  spi¬ 
rit,  and  that  visible  superiority  of  mind  and  ge¬ 
nius  over  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  created 
many  enemies  to  Socrates ;  but  as  his  charac¬ 
ter  was  irreproachable,  and  his  doctrines  pure, 
and  void  of  all  obscurity,  the  voice  of  malevo¬ 
lence  was  silent.  Yet  Aristophanes  soon  under¬ 
took,  at  the  instigation  of  Melitus,  in  his  come¬ 
dy  of  the  clouds,  to  ridicule  the  venerable  cha¬ 
racter  of  Socrates  on  the  stage  ;  and  when  once 
the  way  was  open  to  calumny  and  defamation, 
the  fickle  and  licentious  populace  paid  no  reve¬ 
rence  to  the  philosopher  whom  they  had  before 
regarded  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order.  When 
this  had  scceeded,  Melitus  stood  forth  to  crimi¬ 
nate  him  together  with  Antius  and  Lycon,  and 
the  philosopher  was  summoned  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  five  hundred.  He  was  accused  of 
making  innovations  in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  ridiculing  the  many  gods  which  the  Athe¬ 
nians  worshipped  j  yet,  false  as  this  might  ap¬ 
pear,  the  accusers  relied  for  the  success  of  their 
cause  upon  the  perjury  of  false  witnesses,  and 
the  envy  of  the  judges,  whose  ignorance  would 
readily  yield  to  misrepresentation,  and  be  influ¬ 
enced  and  guided  by  eloquence  and  artifice.  In 
this  their  expectations  were  not  frustrated,  and 
while  the  judges  expected  submision  from  So¬ 
crates,  and  that  meanness  of  behaviour  and  ser¬ 
vility  of  defence  which  distinguished  criminals, 
the  philosopher  perhaps  accelerated  his  own 
fall  by  the  firmness  of  his  mind,  and  his  uncom¬ 
plying  integrity.  Lysias,  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  orators  of  the  age,  composed  an  oration 
in  a  laboured  and  pathetic  style,  which  he  of¬ 
fered  to  his  friend  to  be  pronounced  as  his  de¬ 
fence  in  the  presence  of  his  judges,  but  Socrates 
refused  it,  and  observed,  that  a  philosopher 
ought  to  be  conspicuous  for  magnanimity  and 
firmness  of  soul.  In  his  apology  he  spoke  with 
great  animation,  and  confessed,  that  while 
others  boasted  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
every  thing,  he  himself  knew  nothing.  I  he 
whole  discourse  was  full  of  simplicity  and  noble 
grandeur,  the  energetic  language  of  offended  in¬ 
nocence.  He  modestly  said,  that  what  he  pos¬ 
sessed  was  applied  for  the  service  of  the  Athe- 
'nians  ;  it  was  his  wish  to  make  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  happy,  and  it  was  a  duty  which  he  per- 


formed  by  the  special  command  of  the  gods, 
whose  authnity,  said  he  emphatically  to  his 
judges,  I  regard  move  than  yours.  Such  language 
from  a  man  who  was  accused  of  a  capital  crime, 
astonished  and  irritated  the  judges.  Socrates 
was  condemned,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  three 
voices;  and  when  he  was  demanded,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws,  to  pass  sen¬ 
tence  on  himself,  and  to  mention  the  death  he 
preferred,  the  philosopher  said,  For  my  attempts 
to  teach  the  Athenian  youth  justice  and  moderation, 
and  to  render  the  rest  of  my  countrymen  more  happy, 
let  me  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence  the  remain¬ 
ing  years  of  my  life  in  the  Prytaneum,  an  honour,  0 
Athenians,  which  I  deserve  mate  than  the  victors  of 
the  Olympic  games.  They  make  their  countrymen 
more  happy  in  appearance,  but  1  have  made  them  so 
in  reality.  This  exasperated  the  judges  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  he  was  condemned  to  drink 
hemlock.  Upon  this  he  addressed  tlie  court, 
and  more  particularly  tlie  judges  who  had  de¬ 
cided  in  his  favour,  in  a  pathetic  speech.  He 
told  them  that  to  die  was  a  pleasure,  since  he 
was  going  to  hold  converse  with  the  greatest 
heroes  of  antiquity ;  he  recommended  to  their 
paternal  care  his  defenceless  children,  and  as  he 
returned  to  the  prison  he  exclaimed  :  I  go  to 
die,  you  to  live ;  but  which  is  the  best  the  divinity 
alone  can  know.  The  solemn  celebration  of  the 
Delian  festivals  [Fid.  Deh'a]  prevented  his  exe¬ 
cution  for  thirty  days,  and  during  that  time  he 
was  confined  in  the  prison,  and  loaded  with 
irons.  His  friends,  and  particularly  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  were  his  constant  attendants  ;  he  dis¬ 
coursed  with  them  upon  different  subjects  with 
all  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  serenity.  He  re¬ 
proved  them  for  their  sorrow  ;  and  when  one  of 
them  was  uncommonly  grieved  because  he  was 
to  suffer  though  innocen  t,  tlie  philosopher  replied , 
Would  you  then  have  me  die  guilty  ?  With  this  com¬ 
posure  did  he  spend  his  last  days,  he  continued 
to  be  a  preceptor  till  the  moment  of  bis  death,  and 
instructed  his  pupils  on  questions  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  he  told  them  his  opinions  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  repro¬ 
bated  with  acrimony  the  prevalent  custom  of 
suicide.  He  disregarded  the  intercession  of  his 
friends,  and  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  make 
his  escape  out  of  prison,  he  refused  it,  and 
asked  with  liis  usual  pleasantry,  where  he  could 
escape  death  ;  where,  says  he  to  Crito,  who  had 
bribed  the  gaoler,  and  made  his  escape  certain, 
Where  shall  I  fly  to  avoid  this  irrevocable  doom 
passed  on  all  mankind?  When  the  hour  to  drink 
the  poison  was  come,  the  executioner  presented 
him  tlie  cup  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Socrates 
received  it  with  composure,  and  after  lie  had 
made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  he  drank  it  with  an 
unaltered  countenance,  and  a  few  moments  after 
he  expired.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  whom 
the  uninfluenced  answer  of  tlie  oracle  of  Delphi 
had  pronounced  the  wisest  of  mankind.  So¬ 
crates  died  about  400  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  no  sooner  buried 
than  the  Athenians  repented  of  their  cruelty ; 
his  accusers  were  universally  despised  and 
shunned  ;  one  suffered  death,  some  were  ha-  ' 
nished,  and  others  with  their  own  hands  put  an 
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end  to  tlie  life,  which  their  severity  to  the  beat 
of  the  Athenians  had  rendered  insupportable. 
The  actions,  sayings,  and  opinions  of  Socrates 
have  been  faithfully  recorded  by  two  of  the  mosc 
celebrated  of  his  pupils,  Xenophon  aud  Platq 
and  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  life  and 
circumstances  of  this  great  philosopher,  is  now 
minutely  known.  To  his  poverty,  his  innocence, 
and  his  example,  the  Greeks  were  particularly 
indebted  for  their  greatness  and  splendour  ;  and 
the  learning  which  was  universally  disseminated 
by  his  pupils,  gave  the  whole  nation  a  consci¬ 
ousness  of  their  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  not  only  in  the  polite  arts,  but  in  the 
more  laborious  exercises,  which  their  writings 
celebrated.  The  philosophy  of  Socrates  forms 
an  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  The  son  of  Sophroniscus  derided 
the  more  abstruse  enquiries  and  metaphysical 
researches  of  his  predecessors,  and  by  first  in¬ 
troducing  moral  philosophy,  lie  induced  man¬ 
kind  to  consider  themselves,  their  passions, 
their  opinions,  their  duties,  actions,  and  facul¬ 
ties.  From  this  it  was  said,  that  the  founder  of 
the  Socratic  school  drew  philosophy  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  earth.  In  his  attendance  upon 
religious  worship,  Socrates  was  himself  an  ex¬ 
ample  ;  he  believed  tlie  divine  origin  of  dreams 
and  omens,  and  publicly  declared,  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  daemon  or  invisible  conductor, 
[Vid.  Damon ]  whose  frequent  interposition 
stopped  him  from  the  commission  of  evil,  or 
guilt  of  misconduct.  This  familiar  spirit,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  some,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  sound  judgment,  assisted  by  prudence  and 
long  experience,  which  warned  lam  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  danger,  and  from  a  general  specula¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  could  foresee  what  success 
would  attend  an  enterprise,  or  what  calamities 
would  follow  an  ill-managed  administration.  As 
a  supporter  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he 
allowed  the  perfection  of  a  supreme  knowledge, 
from  which  he  deduced  the  government  of  the 
universe.  From  the  resources  of  experience  as 
well  as  nature  and  observation,  he  perceived 
the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  good  and 
evil  to  mankind  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  nothing  but  the  most  incon¬ 
siderate  would  incur  the  displeasure  of  their 
creator  to  avoid  poverty  or  sickness,  or  gratify  a 
sensual  appetite,  which  must  at  the  end  harass 
their  soil  with  remorse  and  the  consciousness 
of  guilt.  From  this  natural  view  of  things,  he 
perceived  the  relation  of  one  nation  with  ano¬ 
ther,  and  how  much  the  tranquillity  of  civil  so¬ 
ciety  depended  upon  the  proper  discharge  of 
these  respective  duties.  The  actions  of  men 
furnished  materials  also  for  his  discourse ;  to 
instruct  them  was  liis  aim,  and  to  render  them 
happy  was  the  ultimate  object  of  his  daily  les¬ 
sons.  From  principles  like  these,  which  were 
enforced  by  the  unparalleled  example  of  an  af¬ 
fectionate  husband,  a  tender  parent,  a  warlike 
soldier,  aud  a  patriotic  citizen  in  Socrates,  sooa 
after  the  celebrated  sects  of  the  Platonists,  the 
Peripatetics,  Academics,  Cyrenaics,  Stoics,  &c. 
arose.  Socrates  never  wrote  for  the  public  eye, 
yet  many  support  that  the  tragedies  of  his  pu- 
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j>il  Euripides,  -were  partly  composed  by  him. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  licentious  disposition,  aud 
n  physiognomist  observed,  in  looking  in  the 
face  of  the  philosopher,  that  his  heart  was  the 
most  depraved,  immodest,  and  corrupted,  that 
ever  was  in  the  human  breast.  This  nearly  cost 
the  satirist  his  life,  but  Socrates  upbraided  his 
disciples,  who  wished  to  punish  the  physiogno¬ 
mist,  and  declared  that  his  assertions  were  true, 
but  that  all  his  vicious  propensities  had  been 
duly  corrected  and  curbed  by  means  of  reason. 
Socrates  made  a  poetical  version  of  ZEsop’s  fa¬ 
bles,  while  in  prison.  Lcievt . — Xeuoph.  Plato . 
— Pans.  1,  c.  22. — Plut.  de  op.  Phil.  &c. — Cic. 

Tus.  1,  c.  41,  &c. — Val.  Mai.  3,  c.  4. - A 

leader  of  the  Acliaeans  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 
He  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  Artaxerxes. 

- A  governor  of  Cilicia,  under  Alexander  the 

Great. - A  painter. - A  Rhodian  in  the 

reign  of  Angustus.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 

civil  wars. - A  scholiast,  born  A.  D.  389,  at 

Constantinople.  He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  from  the  year  309,  where  Eusebius  ended,  | 
down  to  440,  with  great  exactness  and  judg¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Read¬ 
ing,  fol.  Cantab.  1720. - An  island  on  the 

coast  of  Arabia. 

Socus,  a  young  Trojan, killedbv  Ulysses. - 

A  surname  of  Mercury. 

Scemias  (Julia),  mother  of  the  emperor  He- 
liogabalus,  was  made  president  of  a  senate  of 
women,  which  she  had  elected  to  decide  the 
quarrels  and  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
She  at  last  provoked  the  people  by  her  de¬ 
baucheries,  extravagance,  and  cruelties,  and  was 
murdered  with  her  son  and  family.  She  was  a 
native  of  Apames  ;  her  father’s  name  was  Julius 
Avitus,  and  her  mother’s  Masa.  Her  sister 
Julia  Mammaea  married  the  emperor  Septimius 
Severus, 

Sogdiana,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Scythia,  east  by  the  Sacae,  south 
by  Bactriana,  and  west  by  Margiana,  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Zagatay,  or  Usbec.  The 
people  are  called  Sogdiani.  The  capital  was 
called  Marcanda.  Herodot.  3,  c.  93. — Curt.  7, 
c.  10. 

Sogdianus,  a  sen  of  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus,  who  murdered  his  elder  brother,  king  Xer¬ 
xes,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Persian 
throne.  He  was  but  seven  months  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  crown.  His  brother  Ochus,  who 
reigned  under  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus,  con¬ 
spired  against  him,  and  suffocated  him  in  a 
tower  full  of  warm  ashes. 

Sol,  (the  sun)  was  an  object  of  veneration 
among  the  ancients.  It  was  particularly  wor¬ 
shipped  by  fhe  Persians,  under  the  name  of  Mi¬ 
thras.  The  Massagetae  sacrificed  horses  to  the 
Bun  on  account  of  their  swiftness.  According 
to  some  of  the  ancient  poets,  Sol  and  Apollo 
were  two  different  persons.  Apollo,  however, 
and  Phoebus  and  Sol,  are  universally  supposed 
to  be  the  same  deity. 

Solis  Fons,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Libya. 
Vi I.  Ammon. 

Solo e,  or  Soli,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  built  on 
the  borders  of  the  Cl&rius  by  an  Athenian  co- 
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lony.  It  was  originally  called  ZEpeia,  till  Solon 
visited  Cyprus,  and  advised  Phylocyprus,  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  island,  to  change  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  his  capital.  His  advice  was  followed ; 
a  new  town  was  raised  in  a  beautiful  plain, 
and  called  after  the  name  of  the  Athenian 

philosopher.  Strub.  14. —  Plut.  in  Sol. - A 

town  of  Cilicia  on  the  sea  coast,  built  by  the 
Greeks  and  Rhodians.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Pompeiopolis  from  Pompey,  who  settled 
a  colony  of  pirates  there.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. — 
Dionys. 

Roi.cxis,  a  promontory  of  Libya  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  mount  Atlas. - A  town  of  Sicily. 

Solnus,  (C.  Julius)  a  grammarian  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  who  wrote  a  book 
called  Polyhistor,  which  is  a  collection  of  histo¬ 
rical  remarks  and  geographical  annotations  on 
the  most  celebrated  places  of  every  country.  He 
has  been  called  Pliny’s  ape,  because  he  imitated 
that  well  known  naturalist.  The  last  edition  of 
Polyhistor  is  that  of  Norimb.  ex  editione  Salma- 
i  tii,  1777. 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
was  born  at  Salamis,  and  educated  at  Athens. 
His  father’s  name  was  Eupliorion,  or  Exeches- 
tides,  one  of  the  descendants  of  king  Codrus, 
and  by  his  mother’s  side,  he  reckoned  among 
his  relations  the  celebrated  Pisistratus.  After 
he  had  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  political  studies,  Solon  travelled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Greece ;  but  at  his  return 
home,  he  was  distressed  at  the  disoentions 
which  were  kindled  among  his  countrymen. 
All  fixed  their  eyes  upon  Solon  as  a  deliverer, 
and  he  was  unanimously  elected  archon  and  so¬ 
vereign  legislator.  He  might  have  become  ab¬ 
solute,  but  lie  refused  the  dangerous  office  of 
king  of  Athens,  and  in  the  capacity  of  lawgiver, 
he  began  to  make  a  reform  in  every  department. 
The  complaints  of  the  poorer  citizens  found  re¬ 
dress,  all  debts  were  remitted,  and  no  one  was 
permitted  to  seize  the  person  of  his  debtor  if 
unable  to  make  restoration  of  his  money.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  made  the  most  salutary  regulations 
in  the  state,  and  bound  the  Athenians  by  a  so¬ 
lemn  oath,  that  they  would  faithfully  observe 
his  laws  for  the  space  of  100  years,  Solon  re¬ 
signed  the  office  of  legislator,  and  removed  him¬ 
self  from  Athens.  He  visited  Egypt,  and  in 
the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  he  con¬ 
vinced  the  monarch  of  the  instability  of  fortune, 
and  told  him,  when  he  wished  to  know  whether 
he  was  not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  tliatlellus, 
an  Athenian  who  had  always  seen  his  country 
in  a  flourishing  state,  who  had  seen  his  children 
lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  who  had  himself  fallen 
in  defence  of  his  country,  was  more  entitled  to 
happiness  than  the  possessor  of  riches,  and  the 
master  of  empires.  After  ten  years  absence 
Solon  returned  to  Athens,  but  he  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  to  find  the  greatest  part  of  his  regula¬ 
tions  disregarded  by  the  factious  spirit  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus. 
Not  to  be  longer  a  spectator  of  the  divisions 
that  reigned  in  his  country,  he  retired  to  Cy¬ 
prus,  where  he  died  at  the  court  of  king  Fhilo- 
cyprus,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  558  years 
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before  the  Christian  era.  The  salutary  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  can  he  discovered 
in  the  length  of  time  they  were  in  force  in  the 
republic  of  Athens.  For  above  400  years  they 
flourished  in  full  vigour,  and  Cicero,  who  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  benign  influence, 
passes  the  highest  encomium  upon  the  legislat¬ 
or,  whose  superior  wisdom  framed  such  a  code 
of  regulations.  It  was  the  intention  cf  Solon  to 
protect  the  poorer  citizens,  and  by  dividing  the 
whole  body  of  the  Athenians  into  four  classes, 
three  of  which  were  permitted  to  discharge  the 
most  important  offices  and  magistracies  of  the 
state,  and  the  last  to  give  their  opinion  in  the 
assemblies,  but  not  have  a  share  in  the  distinc¬ 
tions  and  honours  of  their  superiors,  the  legis¬ 
lator  gave  the  populace  a  privilege  which, 
though  at  first  small  and  inconsiderable,  soon 
rendered  them  masters  of  the  republic,  and  of 
all  the  affairs  of  government.  He  made  a  re¬ 
formation  in  the  Areopagus,  he  increased  the 
authority  of  the  members,  and  permitted  them 
yearly  to  inquire  how  every  citizen  maintained 
himself,  and  to  punish  such  as  lived  in  idleness, 
and  were  not  employed  in  some  honourable  and 
lucrative  profession.  He  also  regulated  the 
Prytaneum,  and  fixed  the  number  of  its  judges 
to  400.  The  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco  were 
all  cancelled,  except  that  against  murder,  and 
the  punishment  denounced  against  every  of¬ 
fender  was  proportioned  to  his  crime,  but  Solon 
made  no  law  against  parricide  or  sacrilege.  The 
former  of  these  crimes,  he  said,  was  too  horrible 
to  human  nature  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  it, 
and  the  latter  could  never  be  committed,  be¬ 
cause  the  history  of  Athens  had  never  fur¬ 
nished  a  single  instance.  Such  as  had  died  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  were  buried  with 
great  pomp,  and  their  family  was  maintained  at 
the  public  expence ;  but  such  as  had  squan¬ 
dered  away  their  estates,  such  as  refused  to  bear 
arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  or  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  infirmities  and  distress  of  their 
parents,  were  branded  with  infamy.  The  laws 
of  marriage  were  newly  regulated;  it  became 
an  union  of  affection  and  tenderness,  and  no 
longer  a  mercenary  contract.  To  speak  with 
ill  language  against  the  dead  as  well  as  the  liv¬ 
ing,  was  made  a  crime,  and  the  legislator 
wished  that  the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens 
should  be  freed  from  the  aspersions  of  malevo¬ 
lence  and  envy.  A  person  that  had  no  children, 
was  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  estates  as  he 
pleased,  and  the  females  were  not  allowed  to  be 
extravagant  in  their  dress  or  expences.  To  be 
guilty  of  adultery  was  a  capital  crime,  and  the 
friend  and  associate  of  lewdness  and  debauchery, 
was  never  permitted  to  speak  in  public  ;  for,  as 
the  philosopher  observed, a  man  who  has  no  shame 
is  not  capable  of  being  entrusted  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  These  celebrated  laws  were  engraved  on 
several  tables,  and  that  they  might  be  the  better 
known  and  more  familiar  to  the  Athenians, 
they  were  written  in  verse.  The  indignation 
which  Solon  expressed  on  seeing  the  tragical  re¬ 
presentations  of  Thespis,  is  well  known  ;  and 
he  sternly  observed,  that  if  falsehood  and  fic- 
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tion  were  tolerated  on  the  stage,  they  would 
soon  find  their  way  in  the  common  occupations 
of  men.  According  to  Plutarch,  Solon  was  re¬ 
conciled  to  Pisistratus,  but  this  seems  to  be 
false,  as  the  legislator  refused  to  live  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  privileges  of  his  fellow-citizens 
were  trampled  upon  by  the  usurpation  of  a  ty¬ 
rant.  Vid.  Lycurgus.  Pint,  in  Sol. — Herodot.  1, 
c*  ^9. — Diog.  1. — Paus.  1,  c.  40. — Cic. 

Solon ium,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  borders 
of  Etruria.  Plut.  in  Mar. 

Solus,  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily.  Strabi 
14. 

SolYma,  or  SolYmjE,  a  towm  of  Lysia.  The 
inhabitants,  called  Solymi,  were  anciently 
called  Milyades,  and  afterwards  Termili  aud 
Lycians.  Sarpedon  settled  among  them. 
Strab.  14. — Homer.  II.  6. — Plin.  5,  c.  27  &  29. 

- An  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem.  Juv.  6, 

v.  543. 

Somnus,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  one 
of  the  infernal  deities,  and  presided  over  sleep. 
His  palace,  according  to  some  xnytliologists,  is  a 
dark  cave,  where  the  sun  never  penetrates.  At 
the  entrance  are  a  number  of  poppies  and  som¬ 
niferous  herbs.  The  god  himself  is  represented 
as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  feathers  with  black  cur¬ 
tains.  The  dreams  stand  by  him,  and  Mor¬ 
pheus,  as  his  principal  minister,  watches  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  noise  from  awaking  him.  Hesiod, 
Theog — Homer.  II.  14. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  893. 
— Ovid.  Met.  11. 

Sonchis,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  age  ot 
Solon.  It  was  he  who  told  that  celebrated 
philosopher  a  number  of  traditions,  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  Atlantic  isles,  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  as  more  extensive  than  the  continent  of 
Africa  and  Asia  united.  This  island  disap¬ 
peared,  as  it  is  said,  in  one  day  and  one  night. 
Plut.  in  Isid..  &cc. 

Sontiates,  a  people  in  Gaul. 

Sopater,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea,  in  cne 
age  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Iamblicus,  and  after  his 
death,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  phi¬ 
losophers. 

Sophax,  a  son  of  Hercules  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Tingis  in  Mauritania.  Strab. 
3* 

SophEne,  a  country  of  Armenia,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Mesopotamia.  Lucan.  2,  v.  593. 

Sophocles,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  of 
Athens,  educated  in  the  school  of  AEschylus. 
He  distinguised  himself  not  only  as  a  poet,  but 
also  as  a  statesman.  He  commanded  the  Athe-  -■ 
nian  armies,  and  in  many  battles  he  shared  the 
supreme  command  with  Pericles,  and  exercised 
the  office  of  archon  with  credit  and  honour.  The 
first  appearance  of  Sophocles  as  a  poet,  reflects 
great  honour  on  his  abilities.  The  Athenians 
had  taken  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  to  celebrate 
that  memorable  event,  a  yearly  contest  for  tra¬ 
gedy  was  instituted.  Sophocles  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  obtained  the  prize  over  many  competitors, 
in  the  number  of  whom  was  ASschylus,  hia 
friend  and  master.  This  success  contributed  to 
encourage  the  poet ;  he  wrote  for  the  stage  with 


applause,  and  obtained  the  poetical  prize  twenty 
different  times.  Sophocles  was  the  rival  of 
Euripides  for  public  praise  ;  they  divided  the 
applause  of  the  populace  ;  and  while  the  former 
surpassed  in  the  sublime  and  majestic,  the  other 
was  not  inferior  in  the  tender  and  pathetic.  The 
Athenians  were  pleased  with  their  contention, 
and  as  the  theatre  was  at  that  time  an  object  of 
importance  and  magnitude,  and  deemed  an  es¬ 
sential  and  most  magnificent  part  of  the  religious 
worship,  each  had  his  admirers  and  adherents  ; 
but  the  two  poets,  captivated  at  last  by  popular 
applause,  gave  way  to  jealousy  and  rivalship. 
Of  120  tragedies  which  Sophocles  composed, 
only  seven  are  extant,  Ajax,  Electra,  CEdipus 
the  Tyrant,  Antigone,  the  Trachiniae,  Philocte- 
tes,  and  CEdipus  at  Colonos.  The  ingratitude 
of  the  children  of  Sophocles  is  well  knowD. 
They  wished  to  become  immediate  masters  of 
their  father’ 6  possessions,  and  therefore,  tired  of 
his  long  life,  they  accused  him  before  the  Areo¬ 
pagus  of  insanity.  The  only  defence  the  poet 
made  was  to  read  the  tragedy  of  CEdipus  at  Co¬ 
lonos,  which  he  had  lately  finished,  and  then  he 
asked  his  judges,  whether  the  author  of  such  a 
performance  could  be  taxed  with  insanity  1  ri  he 
father  upon  this  was  acquitted,  and  the  child¬ 
ren  returned  home  covered  with  shame  and  con¬ 
fusion.  Sophocles  died  in  the  91st  year  of  his 
age,  406  years  before  Christ,  through  excess  of 
joy,  as  some  authors  report,  of  having  obtained 
a  poetical  prize  at  the  Olympic  games.  Athe- 
naeus  has  accused  Sophocles  of  licentiousness 
and  debauchery,  particularly  when  he  com¬ 
manded  the  armies  of  Athens.  1  he  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  Sophocles  are  those  of  Capperonier,  2 
vols.  4to.  Paris,  1780;  of  Glasgow,  2  vols. 
12mo.  1745  ;  and  of  Geneva,  4to.  1603.  Cic.  in 
Cat.  de  Div.  1,  c.  25. — Pint,  in  Cim.  &c. — Quin- 
til •  1,  c.  10. 1.  10,  c.  1. — Val.  Max.  8,  c.  7.  1.  9, 
c.  12.— Plin.  7,  c.  53. — Athen.  10,  &c. 

Sophonisba,  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal  the 
Carthaginian,  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
married  Syphax,  a  prince  of  Numidia,  and 
when  her  husband  was  conquered  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  Masinissa,  she  fell  a  captive  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Masinissa  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  her,  and  married  her.  This  beha¬ 
viour  displeased  the  Romans,  and  Scipio,  who 
at  that  time  had  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  republic  in  Africa,  rebuked  the  monarch  se¬ 
verely,  and  desired  him  to  part  with  Sophonisba. 
This  was  an  arduous  task  for  Masinissa,  yet  he 
dreaded  the  Romans.  He  entered  Sophonisba’s 
tent  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told  her  that  as 
he  could  not  deliver  her  from  captivity  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Romans,  he  recommended  her, 
as  the  strongest  pledge  of  his  love  and  affection 
for  her  person,  to  die  like  the  daughter  of  As¬ 
drubal.  Sophonisba  obeyed,  and  drank  with 
uncommon  composure  and  serenity,  the  cup  of 
poison  which  Masinissa  sent  to  hear,  about  20o 
years  before  Christ.  Liv.  30,  c.  12. — Sallust,  in 
Jug. — Justin • 

Soph ron,  a  comic  poet  of  Syracuse,  son  of 
Agatliocles  and  Damasyllis.  His  compositions 
were  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Plato  is  said 
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to  have  read  them  with  rapture.  VaL  Max .  ft, 
c.  7. — Quintil.  1,  c.  10. 

Sophroniscus,  the  father  of  Socrates. 

Sophronia,  a  Roman  lady  whom  Maxen- 
tius  took  by  force  from  her  husband’s  house, 
and  married.  Sophronia  killed  herself  when 
she  saw  her  affections  were  abused  by  the  ty¬ 
rant. 

SophrosYne,  a  daughter  of  Dionysius  by 
Dion’s  sister. 

SopOlis,  the  father  of  Hermolaus.  Curt.  8, 

c.  7. 

Sora,  a  town  of  the  Volsci.  Its  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  called  Sorani.  Ital.  8,  v.  395.-— 
Cic.  pro  PI. 

Soractes  and  Soracte,  a  mountain  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome,  though  at 
the  distance  of  26  miles.  It  was  sacred  to 
Apollo,  who  is  from  thence  surnamed  Soractis ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  priests  of  the  god  could 
walk  over  burning  coals  without  hurting  them¬ 
selves.  There  was,  as  some  report,  a  fountain 
on  mount  Soracte,  whose  waters  boiled  at  sun¬ 
rise,  and  iustantly  killed  all  such  birds  that  drank 
there.  Strab.  5. — Plin.  2,  c.  93.  1.  7,  c.  2. 
— Horat.  1.  Od.  9. — Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  785. — 
Ital.  5. 

SorAnus,  a  man  put  to  death  by  Nero.  Vid. 

Valerius. - The  father  of  Atilia,  the  first  wife 

of  Cato. 

So  rex,  a  favourite  of  Sylla  and  the  compa¬ 
nion  of  his  debaucheries.  Pint. 

Soritia,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Sosia  Galla,  a  woman  at  the  court  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  banished,  &c. 

Sosibius,  a  grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.  C.  255. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
and  advised  him  to  murder  his  brother,  and  the 
queen  his  wife,  called  Arsinoe.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  was  on  that  account  called  Poly - 
chroncs.  He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  court,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  peace  and  tranquillity,  after  he  had  disgraced 
the  name  of  minister  by  the  most  abominable 
crimes,  and  the  murder  of  many  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  precep¬ 
tor  to  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. — -The  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius. 

SosIcles,  a  Greek,  who  behaved  with  great 
valour  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece. 

Sos i crates,  a  noble  senator  among  the  Achae- 
ans,  put  to  death  because  he  wished  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Sosigenes,  an  Egyptian  mathematician,  who 
assisted  J  Caesar  in  regulating  the  Roman  ca¬ 
lendar.  Suet. —  Dio. — Plin.  18,  c.  25.  -  A 

commander  of  the  fleet  of  Eumenes. - A  friend 

of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Sosii,  a  celebrated  bookseller  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Horace,  1,  ep.  20,  v.2. 

SosIlus,  a  Lacedaemonian  in  the  age  of  An- 
nibal.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginian,  taught  him  Greek,  and  wrote  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  life.  C,  Nep.  in  Annib. 

Sosipater,  a  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius.  He  published  five  books  of  ob¬ 
servations  on  grammar. - A  Syracusan  ma- 


gjstrate. — A  general  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia. 

Sosis,  a  seditious  Syracusan,  who  raised  tu¬ 
mults  against  Dion.  When  accused  before  the 
people,  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  thus  es¬ 
caped  a  capital  punishment. 

Sosistratus,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  ii:  the 
age  of  Agathocles.  He  invited  Pyrrhus  into 
Sicily,  and  afterwards  revolted  from  him.  He 
was  at  last  removed  by  Hermocrates. 

Sosius,  a  consul  who  followed  the  interest 

of  Mark  Antony. - A  governor  of  Syria. - 

A  Roman  of  consular  dignity,  to  whom  Plutarch 
dedicated  his  lives. 

SosthEnes,  a  general  of  Macedonia,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  281.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

Justin.  24,  c.  5. - A  native  of  Cnidos,  who 

wrote  an  history  of  Iberia.  Plut. 

Sostratus,  a  friend  of  Hermolaus,  put  to 
death  for  conspiring  against  Alexander.  Curt. 

• - A  grammarian  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

He  was  Strabo’s  preceptor. - A  statuary. — — 

An  architect  of  Cnidos,  B.  C.  284,  who  built 
the  white  tower  of  Pharos,  in  the  bay  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  He  inscribed  his  name  upon  it.  Vid. 

Pharos. - A  priest  of  Venus  at  Paphos, 

among  the  favourites  of  Vespasian. - A 

favourite  of  Hercules. - A  Greek  historian 

who  wrote  an  account  of  Etruria. - A  poet 

who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece.  Juv.  10,  v.  178. 

Sotades,  an  athlete. - A  Greek  poet  of 

Thrace.  He  wrote  verses  against  Philadel- 
phus  Ptolemy,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead.  He  was  called 
Cinaedus,  not  only  because  he  was  addicted  to 
the  abominable  crime  which  the  surname  in¬ 
dicates,  but  because  he  wrote  a  poem  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  it.  Some  suppose,  that  instead 
of  the  word  Socraticos  in  the  second  satyr,  verse 
the  tenth,  of  Juvenal,  the  word  Sotadices  should 
be  inserted,  as  the  poet  Sotades  and  not  the 
philosopher  Socrates  deserved  the  appellation 
of  Cinaedus.  Obscene  verses  were  generally 
called  Sotadea  carmina  from  him.  They  could 
be  turned  and  read  different  ways  without 
losing  their  measure  or  sense,  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  can  be  read  backwards : 

Roma  tibj  subito  motibus  ihit  amor. 

Si  bene  te  tua  laus  taiat,  sua  laute  tenebis. 

Sole  medere  pede,  ede,  verede  melos. 

Soter,  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptole¬ 
my, - It  was  also  common  to  other  mo- 

narchs. 

Soteria,  days  appointed  for  thanksgivings 
and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  for  deliverance 
from  danger.  One  of  these  was  observed  at 
Sicyon,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of 
that  city  from  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
by  Aratus. 

SoterIcus,  a  poet  and  historian  in  the  age 
of  Dioclesian.  He  wrote  a  panegyric  on  that 
emperor,  as  also  a  life  of  Apollonius  Thy- 
anaeus.  His  works  were  greatly  esteemed. 
They  are  now  lost,  except  some  few  frag- 
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ments  preserved  by  the  scholiast  of  Ly- 
cophron. 

Sothis,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  constella- 
tion,  called  Sirius,  which  recived  divine  ho¬ 
nours  in  that  country. 

Sot i on,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  B.  C 
204. 

Sgtius,  a  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  Ti¬ 
berius. 

Sous,  a  king  of  Sparta,  who  made  himself 
known  by  his  valour,  &c. 

Soz&men,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  who 
died,  450  A.  D.  His  history  extends  from 
the  year  324  to  439,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Theodosius  the  younger,  being  written  in  a 
style  of  inelegance  and  mediocrity.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Reading,  fol.  Cantab. 
1720. 

Spaco,  the  nurse  of  Cyrus.  Justhi.  1, 
c.  4. 

Spa  rta,  a  celebrated  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  capital  of  Laconia,  situate  on  the  Eurotas, 
at  the  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  received  its  name  from  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  who  married  Lacedaemon. 
It  was  also  called  Lacedaemon.  Vid.  Lace¬ 
daemon. 

Spartacus,  a  king  of  Pontus. - Another, 

king  of  Bosphorus,  who  died  B.  C.  433.  His 
son  and  successor  of  the  same  name  died  B.  C. 

407. - Another  who  died  284,  B.  C. - A 

Thracian  shepherd  celebrated  for  his  abilities 
and  the  victories  he  obtained  over  the  Romans. 
Being  one  of  the  gladiators  who  were  kept  at 
Capua  in  the  house  of  Lentulus,  he  escaped 
from  the  place  of  his  confinement  with  30  of 
his  companions,  and  took  up  arms  against  the 
Romans.  He  soon  found  himself  with  10,000 
men  equally  resolute  with  himself,  and  though 
at  first  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  the  woods  and 
solitary  retreats  of  Campania,  he  soon  laid 
waste  the  country;  and  when  his  followers 
were  encreased  by  additional  numbers,  and 
better  disciplined,  and  more  completely  armed, 
he  attacked  the  Roman  generals  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Two  consuls  and  other  officers  were  de¬ 
feated  with  much  loss,  and  Spartacus,  superior 
in  council  and  abilities,  appeared  more  terrible, 
though  often  deserted  by  His  fickle  attendants. 
Crassus  was  sent  against  him,  but  this  cele¬ 
brated  general  at  first  despaired  of  success.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  at  last  the 
gladiators  were  defeated.  Spartacus  behaved 
with  great  valour;  when  wounded  in  the  leg, 
he  fought  on  his  knees,  covering  himself  with 
his  buckler  in  one  hand,  and  using  his  sword 
with  the  other ;  and  when  at  last  he  fell,  he 
fell  upon  a  heap  of  Romans,  whom  he  had 
sacrificed  to  his  fury,  B.  C.  71.  In  this  battle 
no  less  than  40,000  of  the  rebels  were  slain, 
and  the  war  totally  finished.  Flor.  3,  c.  20.— 
Liv.  95. — Eittrop.  6,  c.  2. — Plut.  in  Crass. — Pa¬ 
tera.  2,  c.  30. — Appian. 

Spart jk,  or  Sparti,  a  name  given  to  those 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  which 
Cadmus  sowed.  'They  all  destroyed  one  ano¬ 
ther,  except  five,  who  survived  and  assisted 
Cadmus  in  building  Thebes. 


Spartani,  or  Spartiaive,  tb©  inhabitants 
of  Sparta.  Vid.  Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon. 

Spartianus  A£lius,  a  Latin  historian,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  emperors, 
from  J.  Caesar  to  Dioclesian.  He  dedicated 
them  to  Dioclesian,  to  whom,  according  to  some 
he  was  related.  Of  these  compositions  only 
the  life  of  Adrian,  Verus,  Didius,  Julianus, 
Septimius  Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta  are 
extant,  published  among  the  Scriptores  His- 
toriae  August®.  Spartianus  is  not  esteemed  as 
an  historian  or  biographer. 

Spechia,  an  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

Spendius,  a  Campanian  deserter,  who  re¬ 
belled  against  the  Romans,  and  raised  tumults, 
and  made  war  against  Amilcar,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  general. 

Spendon,  a  poet  of  Lacedaemon. 

Speuchius,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
mount  (Eta,  and  falling  into  the  sea  in  the  bay 
of  Malia,  near  Anticrya.  The  name  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived  from  its  rapidity  (airepictiv 
festinare).  Peleus  vowed  to  the  god  of  this 
river,  the  hair  of  his  son  Achilles,  if  ever 
he  returned  safe  from  the  Trojan  war.  He- 
rodot.  7,  c.  198 .—Strab.  9. — Homer.  II.  23,  v. 
144. — ApolM.  3,  c.  13. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Ovid. 
Met.  1,  v.  557, 1. 2,  v.  250, 1. 7,  v.  230. 

Sperma^ophagi,  a  people  who  lived  in  the 
extremest  parts  of  Egypt.  They  fed  upon  the 
fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees. 

Speusippus,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  ne¬ 
phew,  as  also  successor  of  Plato.  His  father’s 
name  was  Eurymedon,  and  his  mother’s  Po- 
tone.  He  presided  in  Plato’s  school  for  eight 
years,  and  disgraced  himself  by  his  extrava- 
vaeance  and  debauchery.  Plato  attempted  to 
check  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  died  of  the 
lousy  sickness,  or  killed  himself  according  to 
some  accounts,  B.  C.  339.  Plut.  in  Lys . 
— Diog.  4. —  Val  Max.  4,  c.  1, 

Sphacteri*,  three  small  Elands  opposite 
Pylos,  on  the  coast  of  Messenieu  They  are  also 
called  Sphagi®. 

Spherus,  an  arm-bearer  of  Pelops,  son  of 
Tantalus.  He  was  buried  in  a  small  island 
near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  from  him 

was  callpd  Spheria.  Pans.  5,  c.  10, - A 

Greek  philosopher,  disciple  to  Zeno  of  Cyprus, 
243  B.  C.  He  came  to  Sparta  in  the  age  Agis 
and  Cleomenes,  and  opened  a  school  there. 
Plut.  in  Ag. — Diod. 

Sphinx,  a  monster  which  had  the  head  and 
breasts  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  tail 
of  a  serpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of 
a  lion,  and  an  human  voice.  It  sprang  from 
the  union  of  Orthos  with  the  Chimaera,  or  of 
Typhon  with  Echidna.  The  Sphinx  had  been 
sent  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  by  Juno, 
who  washed  to  punish  the  family  of  Cadmus, 
which  she  persecuted  with  immortal  hatred, 
and  it  laid  this  part  of  Boetia  under  continual 
alarms  by  proposing  enigmas,  and  devouring 
the  inhabitants  if  unable  to  explain  them.  In 
the  midst  of  their  consternation  the  Thebans 
were  told  by  the  oracle,  that  the  Sphinx  would 


destroy  herself  as  soon  as  one  of  the  enigma 
she  proposed  was  explained.  In  this  enigma 
she  washed  to  know  what  animal  walked  on 
four  legs  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three 
in  the  evening.  Upon  this,  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  promised  his  crown  and  his  sister  Jo- 
cesta  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  deliver  his 
country  rrom  the  monster  by  a  successful  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  enigma.  It  was  at  last 
happily  explained  by  (Edipes,  who  observed 
that  man  walked  on  his  hands  and  feet  when 
young  or  in  the  morning  of  life,  at  the  noon  of 
life  he  walked  erect,  and  in  the  evening  of  his 
days  he  supported  his  infirmities  upon  a  stick. 

[  Vid.  (Edrpus.]  The  Sphinx  no  sooner  heard 
this  explanation  than  she  dashed  her  head 
against  a  rock  and  immediately  expired.  Some 
mythologists  wish  to  unriddle  the  fabulous 
traditions  about  the  Sphinx  by  the  supposition 
that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus,  or  Laius, 
infested  the  country  of  Thebes  by  her  con¬ 
tinual  depredations,  because  she  had  been  re¬ 
fused  a  part  of  her  father’s  possessions.  The 
lion’s  paw  expressed,  as  they  observe,  her 
cruelty,  the  body  of  the  dog  her  lascivousness, 
her  enigmas,  the  snares  she  laid  for  strangers 
and  travellers,  and  her  wings  the  dispatch  she 
used  in  her  expeditions.  Plut. — Hetiod.  Theog. 
v.  326. —  Hygin.  fab.  68. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5.— - 
Diod.  4. — Ovid,  in  lb.  378. — Strab.  9. — Sophocl. 
in  (Edip.  tyr. 

Spio,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Virg.  /En.  5,  v. 

826. 

Sphodrias,  a  Spartan  who  attempted  to 
seize  the  Piraeus. 

Sphragidium,  a  cave  on  mount  Citliseron 
in  Boeotia.  The  nymphs  of  the  place  were 
called  Sphragitides.  Pans.  9,  c.  3. — Plut.  in 
Arist. 

Spicillus,  a  favourite  of  Nero.  He  refused 
to  assassinate  his  master,  for  which  he  was  put 
to  death  in  a  cruel  manner. 

Spintharus,  a  Corinthian  architect,  who 
built  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi.  Paus.  10, 
c.  5, 

Spinther,  a  Roman  consul.  He  was  one 
of  Pompey’s  friends,  and  accompanied  him  af 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  betrayed  his 
meanness  by  being  too  confident  of  victory,  and 
contending  for  the  possession  of  Caesar’s  offices 
and  gardens  before  the  actions.  Plut. 

SpitamEnes,  one  of  the  officers  of  king  Da¬ 
rius,  who  conspired  against  the  murderer 
Bessus,  and  delivered  him  to  Alexander. 

Spithobates,  a  satrap  of  Ionia,  son-in-law 
of  Darius.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus.  Diod.  17. 

S .'tTHRi dates,  a  Persian  killed  by  Clitus, 
as  he  was  going  to  strike  Alexander  dead. 

- A  Persian  satrap  in  the  age  of  Ly- 

sander. 

Spoletium,  a  town  of  Umbna,  which 
bravely  withstood  Annibal  while  he  was  in 
Italy.  The  people  were  called  Spoletani. 
Mart.  13,  ep.  120. 

Sporades  a  number  of  islands  in  the  ASgena 
sea.  They  received  their  name  a  oirtipu, 
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fVxirgo,  because  they  are  scattered  here  and 
'here,  at  some  distance  from  Delos,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Crete.  Those  islands  that 
are  contiguous  to  Delos,  and  that  encircle  it, 
are  called  Cyclades.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strub.  2. 

Spuuina,  a  mathematician  and  astrologer, 
who  told  J.  Csesar  to  beware  of  the  ides  of 
March.  As  he  went  to  the  senate-house  on 
the  morning  of  the  ides,  Caesar  said  to  Spu- 
rina,  the  ides  are  at  last  come.  Yes,  replied  Spu- 
rina,  but  not  yet  past.  Caesar  was  murdered 
a  few  moments  after.  Suet,  in  Cas.  81. —  Val. 
Max.  1  &  8. 

Spurius,  a  praenomeu  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans.' - One  of  Caesar’s  murderers. 

- Lartius,  a  Roman  who  defended  the  bridge 

over  the  Tiber  against  Porsenna’s  army. - A 

friend  of  Otho,  &c. 

L.  Staberius,  a  friend  of  Pompey  set  over 
Apollonia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Caesar,  because  the  inhabitants  favoured  his 

cause.  Ccesar. - An  avaricious  fellow  who 

wished  it  to  be  known  that  he  w'as  uncommonly 
rich.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  89. 

Stabile,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Sylla.  There  was  there  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  a  dreadful  earthquake  which 
proved  fatal  to  Pliny.  Piin.  3,  c.  5. 

Stagira,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  near  the  bay  into  which  the  Strymon 
discharges  itself,  at  the  south  of  Amphipolis, 
founded  665  years  before  Christ.  Aristotle 
was  born  there,  from  which  circumstance  he  is 
called  Stagirites.  Pans.  6,  c.  4. — Laert.  in  Sol. 
— Mlian.  V.  H.  3. 

Staius,  an  unprincipled  wretch  iu  Nero’s 
age,  who  murdered  all  his  relations.  Pen.  2, 
v.  19. 

StaphYlus,  a  son  of  Theseus,  or  according 
to  others,  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

Stasander,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
had  Aria  at  the  general  division  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces. 

Stasileus,  an  Athenian  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  praetors. 

Statii.ia,  a  woman  who  lived  to  a  great 
age,  as  mentioned  by  Seneca,  ep.  77. - Ano¬ 

ther.  Vid.  Messalina. 

Statilius,  a  young  Roman  celebrated  for 
liis  courage  and  constancy.  He  was  an  in¬ 
veterate  enemy  to  Caesar,  and  when  Cato  mur¬ 
dered  himself,  he  attempted  to  follow'  his  ex¬ 
ample,  but  was  prevented  by  his  friends.  The 
conspirators  against  Caesar  wished  him  to  be  in 
the  number,  but  the  answer  which  he  gave 
displeased  Brutus.  He  was  at  last  killed  by  the 

army  of  the  triumvirs.  Plut. - Lucius,  one 

of  the  friends  of  Catiline.  He  joined  in  his 

conspiracy,  and  was  put  to  death. - A  young 

general  in  the  war  which  the  Latins  undertook 
against  the  Romans.  He  was  killed  with 

25,000  of  bis  troops. - A  general  who  fought 

against  Antony. - Taurus,  a  pro-consul  of 

Africa.  He  was  accused  of  consulting  magi¬ 
cians,  npon  which  he  put  himself  to  death. 

Statin ae,  islands  on  the  coast  of  Cam¬ 
pania,  raised  from  the  iea  by  an  earth¬ 
quake. 
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Statira,  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  married 
Alexander.  The  conqueror  had  formerly  re¬ 
fused  her,  but  when  she  had  fallen  into  Ilia 
hands  at  Issus,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  uncommon  splendour  No  less  than  9000 
persons  attended,  to  each  of  whom  Alexander 
gave  a  golden  cup  to  be  offered  to  the  gods. 
Statira  had  no  children  by  Alexander.  She 
w  as  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Roxana,  after  the 

conqueror’s  death.  Justin.  12,  o.  12. - A 

sister  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She 
also  became  his  wife,  according  to  the  manners 
of  the  Persians.  She  died  after  an  abortion, 
in  Alexander’s  camp,  where  she  was  detained 
as  prisoner.  She  was  buried  with  great  pomp 

by  the  conqueror.  Pint,  in  Alei. - A  wife  of 

A  rtaxerxes  Memn on,  poisoned  by  her  mother- 

in-law,  queen  Parysatis.  Pint,  in  Art. - A 

sister  of  Mithridates  the  Great.  Plut. 

Statius,  (Caecilius)  a  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Ennius.  He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and 
originally  a  slave.  His  latinity  was  bad,  yet  he 
acquired  great  reputation  by  bis  comedies. 

He  died  a  little  after  Ennius.  Cic.  de  sen. - 

Annsus,  a  friend  of  the  philosopher  Seneca 

- P.  Papinius,  a  poet  born  at  Naples  in  the 

reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  His  father’s 
name  was  Statius  of  Epirus,  and  his  mother’s 
Angelina.  Statius  has  made  himself  known  ky 
two  epic  poems,  the  Tliebais  in  12  books 
and  the  Acliilleis  in  two  books,  which  remained 
unfinished  on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
There  are  besides  other  pieces  composed  on 
several  subjects,  which  are  extant,  and  well 
known  under  the  name  of  Sijlva ,  divided  into 
four  books.  The  two  epic  poems  of  Statius  are 
dedicated  to  Domitian,  whom  the  poet  ranks 
hmong  the  gods.  They  were  universally  ad¬ 
mired  in  his  age  at  Rome,  but  the  taste  of  the 
time  was  corrupted,  though  some  of  the 
moderns  have  called  them  inferior  to  no  Latin 
composition  except  Virgil’s.  The  style  of  Sta¬ 
tius  is  bombastic  and  affected,  he  often  forgets 
the  poet  to  become  the  declaimerand  the  histo¬ 
rian.  In  his  Sylva •,  which  were  written  gene¬ 
rally  extempore,  are  many  beautiful  expressions 
and  strokes  of  genius.  Statius,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  was  poor,  and  lie  was  obliged  to  maintain 
himself  by  writing  for  the  stage.  None  of  his 
dramatic  pieces  are  extant.  Martial  has  sa¬ 
tirized  him,  and  what  Juvenal  has  written  in 
his  praise,  some  have  interpreted  as  an  illiberal 
reflection  upon  him.  Statius  died  about  the 
100th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Barthius,  2  vols. 
4to.  Cyc.  1664,  and  that  of  the  Variorum,  8vo. 
L.  Bat.  1671 ;  and  that  of  the  Tliebais,  sepa¬ 
rate,  that  of  Warrington,  2  vols.  12mo.  1778. 
- Domitius,  a  tribune  in  the  age  of  Nero,  de¬ 
prived  of  his  office  when  Piso’s  conspiracy  was 

discovered. - A  general  of  the  Samnites. - 

An  officer  of  the  praetorian  guards,  who  conspir¬ 
ed  against  Nero. 

Stasicrates,  a  statuary  and  architect  in  the 
wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make  a  statue 
of  mount  Athos,  which  was  rejected  by  the  con¬ 
queror,  &c. 

Stator,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  given  him  by 


Romulus,  because  lie  stopped  (sto)  the  flight 
of  the  Romans  in  a  battle  against  the  Sabines. 
The  conqueror  erected  him  a  temple  under 
that  name. 

Stellatis,  a  field  remarkable  for  its  ferti¬ 
lity,  in  Campania.  Sueton . 

Stellio,  a  youth  turned  into  an  elf  by  Ceres, 
because  he  derided  the  goddess.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 
v.  445. 

Stena,  a  narrow  passage  on  the  mountains 
near  Antigonia,  in  Chaonia.  Liv.  32,  c.  5. 

Stenobcea.  Vid.  Sthenoboea. 

StenocrAtes,  an  Athenian  who  conspired 
to  murder  the  commander  of  the  garrison 
which  Demetrius  had  placed  in  the  citadel, 

.  &cc.  Polycrn.  5. 

Stentor,  one  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  His  voice  alone  was  louder  than 
that  of  fifty  men  together.  Homer.  II.  5,  v. 
784. — Juv.  13,  v.  112. 

Stephanus,  a  musician  of  Media,  upon 
whose  body  Alexander  made  an  experiment 
.n  burning  a  certain  sort  of  bitumen  called 

naptlithe.  Strab.  16. — Pint,  in  Alex . - A 

Greek  writer  of  Byzantium,  known  for  his 
dictionary,  giving  an  account  of  the  towns 
and  places  of  the  ancient  world,  of  which  the 
best  edition  is  that  of  Gronovius,  2  vols.  fol.  L. 
Bat.  1694. 

Sterope,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of 
Atlas.  She  married  (Enoinaus,  king  of  Pisae, 
bv  whom  she  had  Hippodamia,  &c.— —  A  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Partliaou,  supposed  bv  some  to  be  the 

mother  of  the  Sirens. -  A  daughter  of  Ce- 

pheus. - -A  daughter  of  Pleuron, - of  Acas- 

tus, - of  Danaus, - of  Cebrion. 

Steropes,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  v.  425. 

Stersichorus,  a  lyric  Greek  poet  of  Hi- 
mera,  in  Sicily.  He  was  originally  called  Ti- 
sias,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Stersichorus, 
from  the  alterations  he  made  in  music  and 
dancing.  His  compositions  were  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  and  comprised  in  twenty-six  books, 
all  now  lost  except  a  few  fragments.  Some  say 
he  lost  his  eyesight  for  writing  invectives  against 
Helen,  and  that  he  received  it  only  upon  making 
a  recantation  of  what  he  had  said.  He  was  the 
first  inventor  of  that  fable  of  the  horse  and  the 
*>tag,  which  Horace  and  some  other  poets  have 
imitated,  and  this  he  wrote  to  prevent  his  coun¬ 
trymen  from  making  an  alliauce  with  Phalaris. 
According  to  some  he  was  the  first  who  wrote 
an  epitlialamium.  He  flourished  556  B.  C. 
and  died  at  Catana  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  Isocrat.  in  Hel. — Aristot.  rhet. — Strab. 
3. — Lucian  in  Macr. — Cic.  in  Veir.  2,  c.  35. — 
Plut.  de  Mus. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Paus.  3,  c.  19. 
I.  10,  c.  26. 

Stertinius,  a  stoic  philosopher  ridiculed 
by  Horace  2,  Sat.  3.  He  wrote  in  Latin  verse 
two  hundred  and  twenty  hpoks,  on  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  stoics. 

Stesaooras,  a  brother  of  Miltiades.  Vid. 
Miltiades. 

StebilEa,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Athens, 

&tc. 


Stesimbr6tI!8,  an  historian  vefy  hicon« 
sistent  in  his  narrations.  He  wrote  an  account 

of  Cimon’s  exploits. - A  son  of  Epaminondau 

put  to  death  by  his  father,  because  he  had 
fought  the  enemy  without  his  orders,  &c. — ■ — A 
musician  of  Tliasos. 

SthenEi.e,  a  daughter  of  Acastus. - A 

daughter  of  Danaus. 

SthenElus,  a  king  of  Mycene,  son  of  Per¬ 
seus  and  Andromeda.  He  married  Nicippe  the 
daughter  of  Pelops,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  and  a  sou  called  Eurystheus,  who 
was  born  by  Juno’s  influence,  two  months  be¬ 
fore  the  natural  time,  that  he  might  obtain  a 
superiority  over  Hercules,  as  being  older.  Stlie- 
nelus  made  war  against  Amphitryon,  who  had 
killed  Electryon  and  seized  his  kingdom.  He 
fought  with  success,  and  took  his  euemy  pri¬ 
soner,  whom  he  transmitted  to  Eurystheus. 

Homer.  11.  19,  v.  91. — Apotlod.  2,  c.  4. - One 

of  the  sons  of  ^Egyptus. - A  son  of  Capaneus. 

He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  of  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  were  shut  up  in  the  wooden 
fiorse,  according  to  Virgil.  Paus.  2,  c.  18. — 

Virg.  jEn.  2  &  10. - A  son  of  Audrogeus  the 

son  of  Minos.  Hercules  made  him  king  of 

Thrace. - A  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded 

his  father  Crotopus.  Paus.  2.  c.  16. - A  son 

of  Actor,  who  accompanied  Hercules  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Amazons.  He  was  killed 
by  one  of  these  females. 

St  hen  is,  a  statuary  of  Olynthus. - An  ora¬ 

tor  of  Himera,  in  Sicily,  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Pompey.  Plut.  in  Pomp. 

Stheno,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons. 

Sthenobcea,  a  daughter  of  Jobates,  king  of 
Lycia,  who  married  Proetus,  king  of  Argos.  She 
became  enamoured  of  Bellerophon,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  her  husband’s  court,  after  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  and  when  he  refused  to 
gratify  her  criminal  passion,  she  accused  him  be¬ 
fore  Proetus  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  Homer. 

II.  6,  v.  162. — Hygin.  fab.  57. - Many  mytho- 

logists  call  her  Antaia. 

Stilbe,  or  Stilbia,  a  daughter  of  Peneusby 
Cieusa,  who  became  mother  of  Centaurus  and 
Lapithus,  by  Apollo.  Diod.  3. 

StIliciio,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Theodo¬ 
sius  the  Great.  Ho  behaved  with  much  cou¬ 
rage,  but  under  the  emperor  Honorius  he 
showed  himself  turbulent  and  disaffected.  As 
being  of  barbarian  extraction,  he  wished  to 
see  the  Roman  provinces  laid  desolate  by 
his  countrymen,  but  in  this  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed.  Honorius  discovered  his  intrigues, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  about  the 
year  of  Christ  408.  His  family  were  involved 
in  his  ruin. 

Spilpo,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Megara, 
who  flourished  336  years  B.  C.  and  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  He  was  naturally 
addicted  to  riot  an*  debauchery,  but  he  reform¬ 
ed  his  manners  when  he  opened  a  school  at 
Megara.  He  was  universally  respected,  his 
school  was  frequented,  and  Demetrius,  when  ha 
plundered  Megara,  ordered  the  house  of  the  phi* 
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losopher  to  be  left  safe  and  unmolested.  It  is 
said  that  he  intoxicated  himself  when  Teady  to 
die,  to  alleviate  the  terrors  of  death.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  Stoics.  Plut.  in  Dem. — 
Ding.  2. — Seneca  de  Const. 

StimIcon,  a  shepherd’s  name  in  Virgil’s 
eclogues. 

StiphIlus,  one  of  the  Lapitlias,  killed  in  the 
house  of  Pirithous.  Olid.  Met.  12. 

StoBjEUs,  a  Greek  writer  who  flourished 
A.  D.  405.  His  work  is  valuable  for  the 
precious  relics  of  ancient  literature  he  has  pre¬ 
served.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Aurel.  Allob. 
fol.  1609. 

Stcechades,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  coast  of  Gaul. 

Stoici,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers 
founded  by  Zeno  of  Citium.  They  received  their 
name  from  the  portico,  <ro«,  where  the  philoso¬ 
pher  delivered  his  lectures.  They  preferred 
virtue  to  every  thing  else,  and  whatever  was 
opposite  to  it,  they  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
of  evils.  They  required,  as  well  as  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Epicurus,  an  absolute  command  over  the 
passions,  and  they  supported  that  man  alone,  in 
the  present  state  of  his  existence,  could  attain 
perfection  and  felicity.  They  encouraged  sui¬ 
cide,  and  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishments  and  rewards  was  unnecessary  to 
excite  or  intimidate  their  followers.  Vid.  Zeno. 

Strabo,  a  name  among  the  Romans,  given 
to  such  as  were  naturally  deformed.  Pompey’s 

father  was  distinguished  by  that  name. - A 

native  of  Amasia,  on  the  borders  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius.  He  first  studied  under  Xenar- 
chus,  the  peripatetic,  and  afterwards  warmly 
embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Stoics.  Of  all  his 
compositions  nothing  remains  but  his  geo¬ 
graphy,  divided  into  seventeen  books,  a  work 
justly  celebrated  for  its  elegance,  purity,  the 
erudition,  and  universal  knowledge  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  It  contains  an  account  in  Greek,  of  the 
most  celebrated  places  of  the  world,  the  origin, 
the  manners,  religion,  prejudices,  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  nations ;  the  foundation  of  cities,  and 
the  accurate  history  of  each  separate  province. 
Strabo  travelled  over  great  part  of  the  world  in 
quest  of  information,  and  to  examine  with  the 
most  critical  inquiry,  not  only  the  situation  of 
the  places,  but  also  the  manners  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  whose  history  he  meant  to  write.  In  the 
two  first  books  the  author  wishes  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  geography ;  in  the  third  he  gives  a 
description  of  Spain  ;  in  the  fourth  of  Gaul 
and  the  British  isles.  The  fifth  and  sixth  con¬ 
tain  an  account  of  Italy  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  ;  the  seventh,  which  is  mutilated  at  the 
end,  gives  a  full  description  of  Germany,  and 
the  country  of  the  Getae,  Illyricum,  laurica 
Chersonesus,  and  Epirus.  The  affairs  of  G  reece 
ind  the  adjacent  islands  are  separately  treated 
in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth ;  and  in  the 
four  next,  Asia  with  mount  Taurus,  India,  Per¬ 
sia,  Syria,  and  Arabia ;  the  last  book  gives  an 
account  of  Egypt,  ./Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and 
other  places  of  Africa.  Among  the  books  of 
Strabo  which  have  been  lost,  were  historical 
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commentaries.  This  celebrated  geographer 
died  A.  D.  25.  The  best  editions  of  his  geo¬ 
graphy  are  those  of  Casaubon,  fol.  Paris,  1620; 

of  Amst.  2  vols.  fol.  1707. - A  Sicilian  so  clear 

sighted  that  he  could  distinguish  objects  at  the 
distance  of  130  miles,  with  the  same  ease  as  if 
they  had  been  near. 

Strata  rchas,  the  grandfather  of  the  geogra¬ 
pher  Strabo.  His  father’s  name  was  Dorylaus. 

Strato,  or  Straton,  a  king  of  the  island 
Aratus,  received  into  alliance  by  Alexander. 

- A  king  of  Sidon  dependent  upon  Darius. 

Alexander  deposed  him,  because  he  refused  to 

surrender.  Curt. - A  philosopher  of  Lamp- 

sacus,  disciple  and  successor  in  the  school  of 
Theophrastus,  about  289  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  He  applied  himself  with  uncommon 
industry  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  after  the 
most  mature  investigation  he  supported  that 
nature  was  inanimate,  and  that  there  was  no 
god  but  nature.  He  was  appointed  preceptor 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  not  only  revered 
his  abilities  and  learning,  but  also  rewarded  his 
labours  with  unbounded  liberality.  He  wrote 

different  treatises,  all  now  lost.  Dbg.  5. - 

A  physician. - A  peripatetic  philosopher. 

- A  native  of  Epirus,  very  intimate  with 

Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar.  He  killed  his 

friend  at  his  own  request. - A  rich  Orchome- 

nian  who  destroyed  himself  because  he  could 
not  obtain  in  marriage  a  young  woman  of  Hali- 

artus.  Plut. - A  Greek  historian,  who  wrote 

the  life  of  some  of  the  Macedonian  kings. - 

An  athlete  of  Achaia,  twice  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Paus.  7,  c.  23. 

Stratobates,  son  of  Electryon. 

Stratocles,  an  Athenian  general  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Cheronaea,  &c.  Polyccn. - A  stage  player 

in  Domitian’s  reign.  Juv.  3,  v.  99. 

Stiiaton.  Vid.  Stiato. 

Si  rat  on  Ice,  a  daughter  of  Thespius. - A 

daughter  of  Pleuron. - A  daughter  of  Ari- 

arathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  became  mother 
of  Attalus.  Strab.  13. - A  daughter  of  Deme¬ 

trius  Poliorcetes,  who  married  Seleucus,  king 
of  Syria.  Antiochus,  her  husbaud’s  son  by  a 
former  wife,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
married  her  by  his  father’s  consent,  when  the 
physicians  had  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  com¬ 
ply,  his  son’s  health  would  be  impaired.  Plut . 
in  Dem. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  7. — A  coucWpine  of 
Mitliridates,  king  of  Pontus.  Pint,  in  Pomp. 
— — The  wife  of  Autigonus,  mother  of  Deme- 
tris  Poliorcetes. - A  town  of  Caria. - Ano¬ 
ther  in  Mesopotamia. - And  a  third  near 

mount  Taurus. 

StratonIcus,  an  opulent  person  in  the 
reign  of  Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexander. 

Plut. - A  musician  of  Athens  in  the  age  of 

Demosthenes. 

Strato s,  a  towi^f  Eolia.  T.  L.  36,  c.  11.  1. 
31,  c.  4. - A  town  of  Acarnauia. 

Strongyle,  one  of  the  islands  called 
.Eolides  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  near  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  It  had  a  volcano.  MDa,  2,  c.  7 
— Strab.  6. 

St uORH apes,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
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®n  tlie  western  chast  of  the  Peloponnesus 
They  were  anciently  called  Plotse,  and  received 
the  name  of  Strophades,  from  <rrpt<p<jJ,  verto, 
because  Zethes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas, 
returned  from  thence  by  order  of  Jupiter, 
after  they  had  driven  the  Harpies  there  from 
the  tables  of  Phineus.  The  fleet  of  iEneas 
stopped  near  the  Strophades.  The  largest  of 
these  two  islands  is  not  above  five  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Hygin.  fab.  19.  Mela ,  2,  c.  7. 
— Ovid .  Met.  13,  v.  709. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  210. 

— Strab.  8.  _  _ 

Stropiiius,  a  son  of  Crisus,  king  of  Pliocis. 
He  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  called 
Anaxibia,  or  Astyochia,  or  according  to  others, 
Cyndragora,  by  whom  he  had  Pylades,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  friendship  with  Orestes.  After 
the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra  and 
A2gysthus,  the  king  of  Pliocis,  educated  at  his 
own  house  with  the  greatest  care,  his  nephew, 
whom  Electra  had  secretly  removed  from  the 
dagger  of  his  mother  and  her  adulterer.  Orestes 
was  enabled  by  means  of  Strophius  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  father.  Pans.  2,  c.  2 9 .  Hygin . 
fab.  1,  17. - A  sou  of  Pylades  by  Electra  the 

sister  of  Orestes.  . 

Struthophagi,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  who 
feed  on  sparrows  as  their  name  signifies. 

Struthus,  a  general  of  Artaxerxes  against 
the  Lacedemonians,  B.  C.  S 9o. 

Stryma,  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  a 

Thasian  colony. 

Strymno,  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander  who 

married  Laomedon.  _ 

Strymon,  a  river  which  separates  Ilirace 
from  Macedonia,  and  falls  into  a  part  of  the 
Aegean  sea,  which  has  been  called  Strymonicns 
sinus.  A  number  of  cranes,  as  the  poets  say, 
resorted  on  its  banks  in  the  summer  time.  Its 
eels  were  excellent.  Mela,  2,  c.  2.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  5 ,—Virg.  G.  1,  v.  120. 1.  4,  v.  508.  JEn.  10, 
v.  265.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  25l._ 

StYmphalia,  or  SymphAlis,  a  part  of 
Macedonia.  Liv.  45,  c.  30. - A  surname  of 

Stymphalus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Ela- 
tus  and  Laodice.  He  made  war  against  Pelops, 
and  was  killed  in  a  truce.  Apollod.  3,  c.  9. 

—Paus.  8,  c.  4. - A  town,  river,  lake,  and 

fountain  of  Arcadia,  which  receives  its  name 
from  king  Stymphalus.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  lake  Stymphalus  was  infested  by  a  number 
of  voracious  birds,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh, 
and  which  were  called  Stymphalides.  1  hey 
were  at  last  destroyed  by  Hercules,  with  the 
assistance  of  Minerva.  Some  have  confounded 
them  with  the  Harpies,  while  others  pretend 
that  they  never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets.  Pausanias  however,  supports,  that 
there  were  carnivorous  birds  like  the  btympha- 
lides  in  Arabia.,  Pauses,  c.  4. — Stat.  Iheb.  4, 

v.  2984. _ A  lofty  moujitaiu  of  Peloponnesus 

in  Arcadia. 

Stygne,  a  daughter  of  Danaus. 

Styra,  a  town  of  Eubaea. 

Styraccion,  a  mountain  of  Crete,  conse- 
c axled  to  Apollo. 


Styrus,  a  king  of  Albania,  to  whom  Aretes 
iromised  his  daughter  Medea  in  marriage,  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  assistance  against  the  Argonauts.  Flaee. 

3,  v.  497. 

Styx,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethes. 
She  married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  three 
daughters,  Victory,  Strength,  and  Valour.  He¬ 
siod.  Theog.  363  &  384. — Apollod.  1,  c.  2. - 

A  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which  it  flows 
nine  times.  According  to  some  writers  the 
Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Nonacris  in  Arcadia, 
whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomous,  that 
they  proved  fatal  to  such  as  drank  them.  I  hey 
even  consumed  iron,  and  broke  all  vessels.  Ihe 
wonderful  properties  of  this  water  suggested  the 
idea,  that  it  was  a  river  of  hell,  especially,  when 
it  disappeared  in  the  earth  a  little  below  its 
fountain  head.  The  gods  held  the  waters  of  the 
Styx  in  such  veneration,  that  they  always  swore 
by  them ;  an  oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  any 
of  the  gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter 
obliged  them  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
which  lulled  them  for  one  whole  year  in  a  sense¬ 
less  stupidity  ;  for  the  nine  following  years  they 
were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nectar  of 
the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  years 
of  their  punishment,  they  were  restored  to  the 
assembly  of  the  deities,  and  all  their  origiaal 
privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  veneration  was 
shewn  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received  its  name 
from  the  nymph  Styx,  who  with  her  three  daugh¬ 
ters  assisted  J  upiter  in  his  war  against  the  l  i- 
tans.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  384,  775.  flomer. 
Od.  10,  v.  513.— Herodot.  6,  c.  74 .—Virg.  JEn. 
6,  v.  323,  439,  Ac. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3. — Ovid. 
Met.  3,  v.  29,  &c. — Lucan.  6,  v.  378,  Ac. — P aus. 

8,  c.  17  &  18. 

Suana,  a  town  of  Etruria. 

Suakdones,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Subatrii,  a  people  of  Germany  over  whom 
Drusus  triumphed. 

Sublicius,  the  first  bridge  erected  at  Rome 
over  the  Tiber.  Vid.  Pons. 

Subjugus,  one  of  the  gods  of  marriage  among 
the  Romans. 

Subota,  small  islands  near  Chios. 

Suburra,  a  street  in  Rome  where  all  the 
licentious,  dissolute,  and  lascivious  Romans 
and  courtezans  resorted.  It  was  situate  be¬ 
tween  mount  Viminalis  and  Quirinalis.  Vano, 
de  L.  L.  4,  c.  8.— Martial,  6,  ep.  66.—Juv . 
3,  v.  5. 

Subsolanus,  an  east  wind. 

Sucro,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there  between  Ser- 
torius  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  former  ob¬ 
tained  the  victory.  Plut. - A  Rutulian  killed 

by  A£neas.N  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  505. 

Suessa,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also  Au- 
runca,  to  distinguish  it  from  Sues*a  Pumetia, 
the  capital  of  the  Volsci.  Strab.  5. — Plin.  3,  c. 
5. — Dionys.  Ha 4. — Ltv.  1  &  2. 

SuessOnes,  a  powerful  nation  of  the  Belgic 
Gaul,  reduced  by  J.  Caesar.  Can.  Bell.  G. 

Suetonius,  C.  Paulinus,  the  first  Romas 
general  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  with  an  army 
He  wrote  an' account  of  his  expedition.  He 
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presided  over  Britain  as  governor  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  was  afterwards  made  consul. 
He  forsook  the  interest  of  Otho,  and  attached 

himself  to  Vitellius. - C.  Tranquillus,  a  Latin 

historian,  son  of  a  Roman  knight  of  the  same 
name.  He  was  favoured  by  Adrian,  and  be¬ 
came  his  secretary,  but  lie  was  afterwards  ba¬ 
nished  from  the  court  for  want  of  attention  and 
respect  to  the  empress  Sabina.  In  his  retire¬ 
ment  Suetonius  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  dedicated 
bis  time  to  study.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the 
Roman  kings,  divided  into  three  books;  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  the  illustrious  men  of  Rome,  a  book 
on  the  games  and  spectacles  of  the  Greeks,  &c. 
which  are  all  now  lost.  The  only  one  of  his 
compositions  extant  is  the  lives  of  the  twelve 
first  Ctesars,  and  some  fragments  of  his  cata¬ 
logue  of  celebrated  grammarians.  Suetonius,  in 
his  lives,  is  praised  for  his  impartiality  and  cor¬ 
rectness.  Ilis  expressions,  however,  are  often 
too  indelicate,  and  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  while  he  exposed  the  deformities  of  the 
Ctesars,  he  wrote  with  all  the  licentiousness  and 
extravagance  with  which  they  lived.  The  best 
editions  of  Suetonius  is  that  of  Pitiscus,  4to.  2 
vols.  Leovard  1714;  that  of  Oudendorp,  2 
vols,  8vo,  L.  Rat.  1751 ;  and  that  of  Er- 
nesti.  8vo.  Lips.  1775.  Plin.  1,  ep.  18.  1.  5, 
11,  &cc. 

Sukvi,  a  people  of  Germany  who  made  fre¬ 
quent  incursions  into  the  territories  of  Rome 
under  the  emperors.  Lucan.  2,  v.  51. 

Sukvius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  En¬ 
nius. 

Suffenus,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Catul¬ 
lus.  He  was  but  of  moderate  abilities. 
Suffetius,  or  Sufetius.  Vid.  Metius. 

So idas,  a  Greek  writer  who  flourished 
A.  T).  1100.  The  hest  edition  of  his  excel¬ 
lent  Lexicon  is  that  of  Kuster,  3  vols.  fol. 
Cantab.  1705. 

Sunnis,  an  informer  in  the  court  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  banished  under  Nero  by  means  of  Se¬ 
neca. 

Suiones,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  c.  44. 

Sulciii,  a  town  of  Sardinia. 

Sulcivs,  an  informer  whom  Horace  describes 
as  hoarse  with  the  number  of  defamations  which 
he  daily  gave.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  65. 

Sulla.  Vid.  Sylla. 

Sulmo,  or  Sulmona,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Peligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  ninety  miles 
from  Rome,  founded  by  one  of  the  followers 
of  Aeneas,  Ovid  was  bom  there.  Ovid. 

passim.-  Jtal.  8,  v.  511. - A  Latian  chief 

killed  in  the  night  by  Nisus,  as  he  was  going 
with  his  companions  to  destroy  Euryalus.  Virv. 
JEn.  9,  v.  412. 

Sulpitia,  a  daughter  of  Paterculus,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Fulvius  Flaccus  She  was  so  famous  for 
her  chastity,  that  she  consecrated  a  temple  to 
Venus  Verticordia,  a  goddess  who  was  implored 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  women  to 

virtue. - A  poetess  in  the  age  of  Domitian, 

against  whom  she  wrote  a  poem,  because  he 
had  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome.  This 
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composition  is  still  extant.  She  had  also  written 
a  poem  on  conjugal  affection,  commended  by 
Martial,  now  lost. 

Sulpitia  lex,  militaris ,  by  C.  Sulpicius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  665,  invested  Marius  with 
the  full  power  of  the  war  against  Mithridates, 

of  which  Sylla  was  to  be  deprived. - Another, 

de  senatu,  by  Servius  Sulpicius  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  665.  It  required  that  no  senator 

should  owe  more  than  2000  drachm®. - An- 

otlier,  de  ciiitate,  by  P.  Sulpicius  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  665.  It  ordered  that  the  new  citizens 
who  composed  the  eight  tribes  lately  created 
should  be  divided  among  the  thirty-five  old 

tribes,  as  a  greater  honour. - Another,  called 

also  Semproma  de  relioimc,  by  P.  Sulpicius  Sa- 
verno  and  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  consuls, 
A.  U.  C.  449.  It  forbad  any  person  to  con¬ 
secrate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  senate  and  the  majority  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes.  Another  to  empower  the  Romans  to 
make  war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

Sulpitius,  or  Sulpicius,  an  illustrious  fa- 
nul>’  Rome,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
are— Peticus,  a  man  chosen  diet'  tor  against  the 
Oauls  His  troops  mutinied  when  first  he  took 
ttie  beid,  but  soon  after  he  engaged  the  enemv 

and  totally  defeated  them. - Sa\  ;rrio,  a  consul 

vvho  gained  the  victory  over  the  ri£qui. _ C. 

I  aterculus,  a  consul  sent  again,  l'  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians.  He  conquered  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  ene¬ 
my  s  fleet.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph 

at  Ins  return  to  Rome. - Spurius,  one  of  the 

three  commissioners  whom  the  Romans  sent  to 
collect  the  best  laws  which  could  be  found  in 
the  different  cities  and  republics  of  Greece. 
——One  of  the  first  consuls  who  received  in¬ 
telligence  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  Rome 

to  restore  the  Tarquins  to  power,  &c. _ A 

priest  who  died  of  the  plague  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  republic  at  Rome.- — P.  Galba,  a  Roman 
consul  who  signalized  himself  greatly  during  the 
war  which  his  countrymen  waged  against  the 
Ach®ans  and  the  Macedonians. — - — Severus,  a 

writer.  1  id.  Severus. - Publius,  one  of  the 

associates  of  Marius,  well  known  for  his  in¬ 
trigues  and  cruelty.  He  made  some  laws  in 
favour  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he  kept  about 
oOOO  young  men  in  continual  pay,  whom  he 
called  his  ante-senatorial  band,  and  with  these 
he  had  often  the  impertinence  to  attach  the 
consuls  in  the  popular  assemblies.  He  became 
at  last  so  seditious,  that  he  was  proscribed  by 
Sylla  s  adherents,  and  immediately  murdered. 
His  head  was  fixed  on  a  pole  in  the  rostrum, 
where  he  had  often  made  many  seditious 
speeches  in  the  capacity  of  tribune. - A  Ro¬ 

man  consul  who  fought  against  Pyrrhus  and  de¬ 
feated  him.  C.  Longus,  a  Roman  consul, 
who  defeated  the  Sammtes,  and  killed  30,000 
of  their  men.  He  obtaiued  a  triumph  for  this 
celebrated  victory.  He  was  afterwards  made 
dictator  to  conduct  a  war  against  the  Etrurians. 

- Rufus,  a  lieutenant  of  C®sar  in  Gaul. _ 

One  of  Messalina’s  favourites,  put  to  death  by 

Claudius. -  P.  Ouirinus,  a  consul  m  the  age 

of  Augustus.— C  ameriuus,  a  pro-consul  of 
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Africa,  tinder  Nero,  accused  of  cruelty,  fide. 

- Gallus,  a  celebrated  astrologer  in  the  age 

of  Paul  us.  He  accompanied  the  consul  in  his 
expedition  against  Perseus,  and  told  the  Roman 
army  that  the  night  before  the  day  on  which 
they’ were  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  there  would 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  explanation  en¬ 
couraged  the  soldiers,  which  on  the  contrary 
would  have  intimidated  them,  if  not  previously 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  it.  Sulpidus  was 
universally  regarded,  and  he  was  honoured  a 

few  years  after  with  the  consulship. - Apolli- 

naris,  a  grammarian  in  the  age  ot  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius.  He  left  some  letters  and  a  few 
grammatical  observations  nowr  lost.  Cic, — Liv. 
— Pint. — Polyb. — Flor. — Eutrop. 

Sumes,  a  name  of  Mercury  among  the  Car¬ 
thaginians. 

SummAnus,  a  surname  of  Pluto,  as  prince  of 
file  dead,  suminns  maniutn.  He  had  a  temple 
at  Rome,  and  the  Romans  believed  that  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  were  in  his  power 
during  the  night.  Cie.de  div.  1,  c.  10. — Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  v.  731. 

Sonic i,  a  people  of  Germany  on  the  s'ort  of 
the  Rhine. 

Suniues,  a  soothsayer  in  the  army  of  Eu- 
meues. 

Sunium,  a  promontory  of  Attica,  about  forty- 
five  miles  distant  from  the  Piraeus.  There  w’as 
there  a  harbour,  as  also  a  small  town.  Mi¬ 
nerva  had  there  a  beautiful  temple,  whence  she 
was  called  Sunias.  There  are  still  extant  some 
ruins  of  this  temple.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. — Strab.  9. 
—  Pans.  1,  c.  1. — Cic.  ad  Attic •  7,  ep.  3.  1.  13, 
ep.  10. 

Suovet a  u ni li  a  ,  a  sacrifice  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a 
sow’,  (sits)  a  sheep,  (avis)  and  a  bull,  (taurus) 
whence  the  name.  It  was  generally  observed 
every  fifth  year. 

SupErum  mare,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic  sea, 
because  it  was  situate  above  Italy.  Cic.  pro 
Cluent,  Sec. 

Sura  A£mylius,  a  Latin  writer,  &c. - -L. 

Licinius,  a  favourite  of  Trajan,  honoured  with 

the  consulship. - A  writer  in  the  age  of  the 

emperor  Gallienus.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the 
reign  of  the  emperor. - A  city  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates. - Another  in  Iberia. 

SurEn a,  a  powerful  officer  in  the  armies  of 
Qrodes,  king  of  Parthia.  His  family  had  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Persia.  He 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  protect  the  kingdom  ot  Parthia 
against  Crassus,  who  wished  to  conquer  it.  He 
defeated  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  after  he  had 
drawn  him  perfidiously  to  a  conference,  he  or¬ 
dered  his  head  to  be  cut  off.  He  after  wards  re¬ 
turned  to  Parthia,  mimicking  the  triumphs  of 
the  Romans.  Orodes  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  B.  C.  52.  Surena  has  been  admired  for 
his  valour,  his  sagacity  as  a  general,  and  his 
prudence  aftd  firmness  in  the  execution  of  bis 
plans;  but  bis  perfidy,  bis  effeminate  manners, 
and  his  lasciviousness,  have  been  deservedly 
censured.  Polutcn.  7. — Plut.  in  Crass. 
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Surrentum,  a  town  of  Campania,  famous 
for  the  wine  which  was  made  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Mela,  2,  c.  4 — Strab.  5. — Horat.  1, 
ep.  17,  v.  52. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  710. — Mart. 
13,  ep.  110. 

Surus,  one  of  the  /Edui,  who  made  war 
against  Caesar. 

Susa  (Orum),  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  the 
chief  town  of  Susiana,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Persian  empire,  built  by  Tithonus,  the  lather  of 
Memnon.  Cyrus  took  it.  The  walls  of  Susa 
were  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in 
circumference.  The  treasures  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  were  generally  kept  there,  and  the  royal 
palace  was  built  with  white  marble,  and  its 
pillars  were  covered,  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  It  was  usual  with  the  kings  of  Persia 
to  spend  the  summer  at  Ectabana,  and  the 
winter  at  Susa,  because  the  climate  was  more 
warm  there  than  at  any  other  royal  residence. 
It  has  been  called  Memnonia,  or  the  palace 
of  Memnon,  because  that  prince  reigned  there. 
Plin.  6,  c.  26,  &c. — Lucan.  2,  v.  49. — Strab 
lo. — Xenoph.  Cyr. — Propert.  2,  el.  13. — Clau- 
dian. 

Susana,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
Sil.  3,  v.  384. 

Susiana,  or  Susis,  a  country  of  Asia,  of 
which  the  capital  was  called  Susa.  It  was  si¬ 
tuate  at  the  east  of  Assyria.  Lilies  grow  in 
great  abundance  in  Susiana,  and  it  is  from 
that  plant  that  the  province  received  its  name, 
according  to  some,  as  Susan  is  the  name  of  a  lily 
in  Hebrew’. 

Susarion,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who  is 
supposed  with  Dolou  to  be  the  inventor  of  co¬ 
medy,  and  to  have  first  intioduced  it  at  Athens 
on  a  moveable  stage,  B.  C.  562. 

Susid.®  pvl®,  narrow  passes  over  moun¬ 
tains,  from  Susiana  into  Persia. 

Sutrium,  a  town  of  Etruria. 

S  yaorus,  a  poet  who  first  wrote  on  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war.  JElian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  21. 

Sybaris,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  whose 
waters  were  said  to  render  men  more  strong  and 
robust.  Strab.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  11. 1.  31,  c.  2. 

There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  its 
banks  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  which  had  been 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Achseans.  Sybaris  be¬ 
came  very  powerful,  and  in  its  most  flourishing 
situation  it  had  the  command  of  twenty-five 
towns,  and  could  send  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  In  a  more  recent 
age,  the  inhabitants  became  so  effeminate,  that 
the  word  Sybarite  became  proverbial  to  intimate 
a  man  devoted  to  pleasure.  It  made  a  long  and 
vigorous  resistance  against  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Crotona,  till  it  was  at  last  totally  re¬ 
duced  by  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  B.  C.  508- 
Sybaris  was  destroyed  no  less  than  five  times, 
and  always  repaired.  There  was  a  small  towm 
built  in  the  neighbourhood  about  444  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era,  and  called  Thurium, 
from  a  small  fountain  called  Thuria,  where  it 
was  built.  Diod.  12. — Strab.  6. — /Elian.  V.  H. 
9,  c.  24. — Martial,  12,  ep.  96. — Phit.  in  Pelop. 
See. —  Plin.  3,  c.  10,  See. - A  friend  of  ALneas 


killed  by  Tumus.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  363 - 

A  youth  enamoured  of  Lydia,  &c.  limit.  1, 
Od.  8,  v.  2. 

Sybarita,  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris.  Vid. 
Sybaris. 

Sybota,  a  port  of  Epirus.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  5, 
ep.  9. 

Sybotas,  a  king  of  the  Mtssenians  in  the 
age  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator.  Paus. 
4,  c.  4. 

Sycinnus,  a  slave  of  Themistocles,  sent  by 
his  master  to  engage  Xerxes  to  fight  against  the 
fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

Syedra,  a  town  of  Cilicia. 

SyEne,  a  town  ofThebais,on  the  extremities 
of  Egypt.  Juvenal  the  poet  was  banished  there 
on  pretence  of  commanding  a  praetorian  cohort 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  famous 
for  its  quarries  of  marble.  Strab.  1  &  2. — Mela, 
1,  c.  9. —  Plin.  36,  c.  8. — Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  5, 
v.  79.  Met.  5,  v.  74. 

Syennesius,  a  Cilician,  who,  with  Labinetus 
of  Babylon,  concluded  a  peace  between  Alyattes, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media, 
while  both  armies  were  terrified  by  a  sudden 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  B.  C.  515.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  7 4» 

Syennesis,  a  satrap  of  Cilicia,  when  Cyrus 
made  war  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  He 
wished  to  favour  both  the  brothers  by  sending 
one  of  his  sons  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  Artaxerxes. 

SylEa,  a  daughter  of  Corinthus. 

Syleus,  a  king  of  Aulus. 

Sylla  (L.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Roman 
of  a  noble  family.  The  poverty  of  his  early 
years  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  the  cour¬ 
tezan  Nicopolis,  who  left  him  heir  to  a  large 
fortune  ;  and  with  the  addition  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  his  mother-in-law,  he  soon  appeared 
one  of  the  most  opulent  of  the  Romans.  He 
first  entered  the  army  under  the  great  Marius, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  Numidia,  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  quaestor.  He  rendered  himself  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  military  affairs ;  and  Bocchus,  one  of 
the  princes  of  Numidia,  delivered  Jugurtha  into 
his  hands  for  the  Roman  consul.  The  rising 
fame  of  Sylla  gave  umbrage  to  Marius,  who  was 
always  jealous  of  an  equal  as  well  as  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  ;  but  the  ill  language  which  he  might  use, 
rather  inflamed  than  extinguished  the  ambition 
of  Sylla.  He  left  the  conqueror  of  Jugurtha, 
and  carried  arms  under  Catulus.  Some  time 
after,  he  obtained  the  praetorship,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Roman  senate  to  place  Ariobar- 
zanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  against  the 
views  and  interest  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pon- 
tus ;  this  he  easily  effected,  one  battle  left  him 
victorious,  and  before  he  quitted  the  plains  of 
Asia,  the  Roman  praetor  had  the  satisfaction  to 
receive  in  his  camp  the  ambassadors  of  the  king 
of  Parthia,  who  wished  to  make  a  treaty  of  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Romans.  Sylla  received  them 
with  haughtiness,  and  behaved  with  such  arro¬ 
gance,  that  one  of  them  exclaimed,  Surely  this 
man  is  mastei'  of  the  world,  or  doomed  to  be  such  !  At 
lus  return  to  Rome,  he  was  commissioned  to 
finish  the  war  with  the  Marsi,  and  when  this  was 
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,  successful!}'  ended,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
consulship,  in  the  50th  year  oi  his  age.  In  this 
capacity  he  wished  to  have  the  administration 
of  the  Mithridatic  war ;  but  he  found  an  obsti¬ 
nate  adversary  in  Marius,  and  lie  attained  the 
summit  of  his  wishes  only  when  he  had  entered 
Rome  sword  in  hand.  After  he  had  slaugh¬ 
tered  all  his  enemies,  set  a  price  upon  the  head 
of  Marius,  and  put  to  death  the  tribune  Sulpi- 
tius,  who  had  continually  opposed  his  views, 
he  marched  towards  Asia,  and  disregarded  the 
flames  of  discord  which  he  left  behind  him  un¬ 
extinguished.  Mithridates  was  already  master 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  ;  and  Sylla,  when 
he  reached  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  was  de¬ 
layed  by  the  siege  of  Athens,  and  of  the  Pi- 
rasus.  His  operations  wrere  carried  on  with  vi¬ 
gour,  and  when  he  found  his  money  fail,  he 
made  no  scruple  to  take  the  riches  of  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  gods,  to  bribe  Ins  soldiers,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  devoted  to  his  service.  His  boldness 
succeeded,  the  Pirasus  surrendered ;  and  the 
conqueror,  as  if  struck  with  reverence  at  the 
beautiful  porticoes  where  the  philosophic  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  had  often  disputed, 
spared  the  city  of  Athens,  which  he  had  de¬ 
voted  to  destruction,  and  forgave  the  living  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead.  Two  celebrated  battles 
at  Cheronaea  and  Orchomenos,  rendered  him 
master  of  Greece.  He  crossed  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  and  attacked  Mithridates  in  the  very  heart 
of  his  kingdom.  The  artful  monarch,  who  well 
knew  the  valour  and  perseverance  of  his  adver- 
sary,  made  proposals  of  peace ;  and  Sylla, 
whose  interest  at  borne  was  then  decreasing,  did 
not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  had 
rendered  him  master  of  so  much  territory,  and 
which  enabled  him  to  return  to  Rome  like  a 
conqueror,  and  to  dispute  with  his  rival  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  the  republic  with  a  victorious  ar¬ 
my.  Murtena  was  left  at  the  head  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  forces  in  Asia,  and  Sylla  hastened  to  Ita¬ 
ly.  In  the  plains  of  Campania,  he  was  met  by 
a  few  of  his  adherents,  whom  the  success  of 
his  rivals  had  banished  from  the  capital,  and  he 
was  soon  informed,  that  if  he  wished  to  con¬ 
tend  with  Marius,  he  must  encounter  15  gene¬ 
rals,  followed  by  25  well-disciplined  legions. 
In  these  critical  circumstances  he  had  recourse 
to  artifice  ;  and  while  he  proposed  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation  to  his  adversaries,  he  secretly 
strengthened  himself,  and  saw  with  pleasure  his 
armies  daily  increase,  by  the  revolt  of  soldiers 
whom  his  bribes  or  promises  had  corrupted. 
Pompey,  who  afterwards  merited  the  surname 
of  Great,  embraced  his  cause,  and  marched  ta 
his  camp  with  three  legions.  Soon  after  he 
appeared  in  the  field  with  advantage  ;  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Marius  decayed  with  his  power,  and 
Sylla  entered  Rome  like  a  tyrant  and  a  conquer¬ 
or.  The  streets  were  daily  filled  with  dead  bo¬ 
dies,  and  7000  citizens,  to  whom  the  conqueror 
had  promised  pardou,  were  suddenly  massacred 
in  the  circus.  The  senate,  at  that  time  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  heard  the  shriek* 
of  their  dying  countrymen;  and  when  they  en¬ 
quired  into  the  cause  of  it,  Sylla  coolly  replied. 
They  are  only  a  few  rebels  whom  1  have  ordered  to  6ft 
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chastised.  If  this  had  been  tie  last  and  most 
dismal  scene,  Rome  might  have  been  called 
happy ;  but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  her 
misfortunes;  each  succeeding  day  exhibited  a 
greater  number  of  slaughtered  bodies ;  and  when 
one  of  the  senators  had  the  boldness  to  ask  the 
tyrant  when  he  meant  to  stop  his  cruelties,  Syl¬ 
la,  with  an  air  of  unconcern  answered,  that  he 
had  not  yet  determined,  but  that  he  would  take 
it  into  his  consideration.  The  slaughter  was 
continued,  a  list  of  such  as  were  proscribed  was 
daily  stuck  in  the  public  streets.  1  be  slave  was 
rewarded  to  bring  his  master  s  head,  and  the 
son  was  not  ashamed  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  father  for  money.  No  less  than 
4700  of  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  were 
slain,  and  Sylla  wished  the  Romans  to  forget 
his  cruelties  in  aspiring  to  the  title  of  perpetual 
dictator.  In  this  capacity,  he  made  new  laws, 
abrogated  such  as  were  inimical  to  his  views, 
and  changed  every  regulation  where  his  ambi¬ 
tion  was  obstructed.  After  he  had  finished 
whatever  the  most  absolute  sovereign  may  do, 
from  his  own  will  and  authority,  Sylla  abdicated 
the  dictatorial  power,  and  retired  to  a  solitary 
retreat  at  Puteoli,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days,  if  not  in  literary  ease  and  tranquillity, 
yet  far  from  the  noise  of  arms,  in  the  midst  of 
riot  and  debauchery.  The  companions  of  his 
retirement  were  the  most  base  and  licentious  of 
the  populace,  and  Sylla  took  pleasure  still  to 
wallow  in  voluptuousness,  though  on  the  verge 
of  life,  and  covered  with  infirmities.  Ills  in¬ 
temperance  hastened  his  end,  his  blood  was 
corrupted,  and  an  imposthume  was  bred  in  lus 
bowels.  He  at  last  died  in  the  greatest  tor¬ 
ments  of  the  lousy  disease,  about  7  8  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  like  Marius,  on  Ins 
death-bed,  he  wished  to  drown  the  stmgs  of 
conscience  and  remorse,  by  being  in  a  continual 
state  of  intoxication.  His  funeral  wTas  very 
magnificent ;  his  body  was  attended  by  the  se¬ 
nate  and  the  vestal  virgins,  and  hymns  were 
sung  to  celebrate  his  exploits,  and  to  honour  bis 
memory.  A  monument  was  erected  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  on  which  appeared  an  inscription  writ¬ 
ten  by  himself,  in  which  he  said,  the  good  ser¬ 
vices  he  had  received  from  his  friends,  and  the 
injuries  of  his  enemies,  had  been  returned  with 
uncommon  usury.  I  lie  character  of  Sylla  is 
that  of  an  ambitious,  dissimulating,  credulous, 
tyrannical,  debauched,  and  resolute  comman 
er.  He  was  revengeful  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  the  surname  of  Felix,  or  thejortunate,  whic  * 
he  assumed,  shewed  that  he  was  more  indebted 
to  fortune  than  to  valour  for  the  great  fame  he 
had  acquired*  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  w  io 
cannot  admire  the  moderation  and  philosophy  ol 
a  man,  who,  when  absolute  master  of  a  repub¬ 
lic,  which  he  has  procured  by  his  cruelty  and 
avarice,  silently  abdicates  the  sovereign  power, 
challenges  a  critical  examination  of  his  admi¬ 
nistration,  and  retires  to  live  securely  in  the 
midst  of  thousands  whom  he  has  injured  and 
offended  1  The  Romans  were  pleased  and  asto¬ 
nished  at  his  abdication ;  and  when  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  a  your.g  wan  had  been  vented  against 
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.he  dictator,  he  calmly  answered,  This  usage  may 
perhaps  deter  another  to  resign  his  power  to  follow 
my  example,  if  ever  he  becomes  absolute.  Sylla  has 
been  commended  for  the  patronage  he  gave  to 
the  arts  and  sciences.  He  brought  from  Asia 
the  extensive  library  of  Apellicon,  the  Peripate¬ 
tic  philosopher,  in  which  were  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  he  himself  com¬ 
posed  twenty-two  books  of  memoirs  concerning 
himself.  Cic.  in  Verr.  &c. — C.  Nep.  in  Attic. 
Pat-erc.  2,  C.  17,  &cc.—Liv.  75,  &c .—  Pans.  1,  c. 
20. — Flor.  3,  c.  5,  &c.  1.  4,  c.  2,  &c.— Val.  Max. 
12,  &c .—Polyb.  5.— Justin.  37  &  38 .—Eutrop. 
5,  c.  2. — Pint,  in  Vita. - A  nephew  of  the 


dictator,  who  conspired  against  his  country,  be 
cause  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  consulship 

for  bribery - Another  relation  who  also  joined 

in  the  same  conspiracy. - A  man  put  to  death 

by  Nero  at  Marseilles,  where  he  had  been  ba¬ 
nished. - A  friend  of  Cato,  defeated  and  killed 

by  one  of  Caesar’s  lieutenants. - A  senator 

banished  from  the  senate  for  his  piodigality  by 
Tiberius. 

Syllis,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Zeuxippus  by 
Apollo. 

Syloes,  a  promontory  of  Africa. 

Syloson,  a  man  who  gave  a  splendid  gar¬ 
ment  to  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  when  a  pri¬ 
vate  man.  Darius,  when  raised  on  the  throne 
of  Persia,  remembered  the  gift  of  Syloson  with 
natitude.  Strab.  14. 

Sylvanus,  a  god  of  the  woods.  Vul.  oil- 
van  us. 

Sylvia,  or  Ilia,  the  mother  of  Romulus. 

Vid.  Rhea. - A  daughter  of  Tyrrhenus,  whose 

favourite  stag  was  wounded  by  Ascanius.  Virg. 

JEn.  7,  v.  503.  .  .  . 

Sylvius,  a  son  of  ./Eneas  by  Lavinia,  lrom 

whom  afterwards  all  the  kings  of  Alba  were 
called  Sylvii.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  763.  _ 

Syma,  or  Syme,  a  town  of  Asia.  A 
nymph,  mother  of  Chtlionius  by  Neptune. 

Diod.  5.  . 

Symbolum,  a  place  of  Macedonia  on  the  eou- 

fines  of  Thrace. 

Symmaciius,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Agesi- 
]au3. - A  celebrated  orator  in  the  age  of  Theo¬ 

dosius  the  Great.  His  father  was  prefect  of 
Rome.  He  wrote  against  the  Christians,  and 
ten  books  of  his  letters  are  extant,  which  have 
been  refuted  by  Ambrose  and  Prudentius.  1  he 
best  editions  of  Symmachus  are  that  of  Genev. 
8vo.  1598,  and  that  of  Paris,  4to.  1604.— -A 
writer  in  the  second  century.  He  translated  the 
bible  into  Greek,  of  which  few  fragments,  re¬ 
main.  .  ,  . 

Symplegadks,  or  Cyanejf,  two  islands  or 

rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  sea.  1  id. 

Cyaneae.  ,  ... 

Symus,  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  from  which 

the  Araxes  flows. 

Synceli.us,  one  of  the  Byzantine  histo¬ 
rians,  whose  works  were  edited  in  fol.  Pans, 

Synesius,  a  bishop  6f  Cyrene  m  the  age  of 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  as  conspicuous  for  Ins 
learning  as  his  piety.  He  wrote  155  epistles, 
besidesV.her  treatises,  it  Greek*  iu  a  style  pm* 


and  eelgant,  and  bordering  much  upon  the  poe¬ 
tic.  The  last  edition  is  in  8vo.  Paris,  1605; 
inferior,  however,  to  the  editio  princeps  by  Peta- 
viug,  fol.  Paris,  1612,  The  best  edition  of  Sy- 
nesius  de  febribus  is  that  of  Bernard,  Amst. 
1749. 

Svnnas,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  famous  for 
its  marble  quarries.  It  is  also  called  Syn- 
nada. 

Synnalaxis,  a  nymph  of  Ionia,  who  had  a 
temple  in  Elis. 

Synnis,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica.  Vid. 
Synis. 

Synope,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Eux- 
iae.  Vul.  Sinope. 

Syphax,  a  king  of  the  Masaesyllii  in  Libya, 
who  married  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  As- 
drubal,  and  forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
to  join  himself  to  the  interest  of  his  father-in- 
law,  and  of  Carthage.  He  was  conquered  in  a 
battle  bv  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  given 
to  Scipio,  the  Roman  general.  The  conqueror 
carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  his  tri¬ 
umph.  Syphax  died  in  prison  201  years  before 
Christ,  and  his  possessions  were  given  to  Masi¬ 
nissa.  According  to  some,  the  descendants  of 
Syphax  reigned  for  some  time  over  a  part  of 
IN  umidia,  and  continued  to  make  opposition  to 
the  Romans.  Liv.  24,  &c. — Plut  — Fhrr.  2,  c. 

6. —  Polyb. — Ital.  16,  v.  171  &  118. — Ovid.  Fast. 

6.  v.  769. 

Sypha.um,  a  town  of  the  Brutii  in  Italy.  Liv. 
30,  c.  19. 

Syraces,  oneof  the  Sacse,  who  mutilated  him¬ 
self,  and  by  pretending  to  be  a  deserter,  brought 
Darius,  who  made  war  against  his  country,  into 
many  difficulties. 

Syracosia,  festivals  at  Syracuse,  celebrated 
during  ten  days,  in  which  women  were  busily 

employed  in  offering  sacrifices. - Another, 

yearly  observed  near  the  lake  of  Syracuse, 
where,  as  they  suppose,  Pluto  had  disappeared 
with  Proserpine. 

Syracuse,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  found¬ 
ed,  about  732  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
Archias,  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heracli- 
d®.  It  was  divided  into  four  different  districts, 
which  were  of  themselves  separate  cities,  and 
it  was  fortified  with  three  citadels,  and  three 
folded  walls.  It  had  two  capacious  harbours 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia.  The  greatest  harbour  was  about  5000 
paces  in  circumference,  and  its  entrance  500 
paces  wide.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were  very 
opulent  and  powerful,  and  though  subject  to  ty¬ 
rants,  they  were  masters  of  vast  possessions  and 
dependent  states.  1'he  city  of  Syracuse  was  well 
built,  its  houses  were  stately  and  magnificent ;  and 
ithasbeen  said,  that  it  produced  thebest  and  most 
excellent  of  men  when  they  were  virtuous,  but 
the  most  wicked  and  depraved  when  addicted 
to  vicious  pursuits.  The  women  of  Syracuse 
were  not  permitted  to  adorn  themselves  with 
gold,  or  wear  costly  garments,  except  such  as 
prostituted  themselves.  Syracuse  gave  biitli  to 
i  heocritus  and  Archimedes.  It  was  under  dif¬ 
ferent  governments  ;  and  after  being  freed  from 
the  tyranny  of  Thrasybulus,  B.  C.  446,  it  en- 
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joyed  security  for  61  years,  till  the  usurpation 
of  the  Dionysii,  who  were  expelled  by  Timoleon 
B.  C.  343.  In  the  age  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
an  army  of  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  and 
‘iOO  ships,  were  kept  in  constant  pay.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  under  the  con¬ 
sul  Marcellus,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  B.  C. 
412.  Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  c.  52  &  53. — Strub.  1  &■ 
8.— C.  Nep. — Mela,  2,  c.  7.— Liv.  23,  &c.— 
Plut.  .tv  Marcell.  &c. — Flur.  2,  c.  6.  -Ital.  14,  v. 
278. 

Syria,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  whose  bound¬ 
aries  are  not  accurately  ascertained  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  Syria,  generally  speaking,  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  north  by  mount 
1  auras,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  south 
by  Arabia.  It  was  divided  into  several  dis¬ 
tricts  and  provinces,  among  which  were  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Babylon,  and  As¬ 
syria.  It  was  also  called  Assyria,  and  the 
words  Syria  and  Assyria,  though  distinguished 
and  defined  by  some  authors,  were  often  used 
indifferently.  Syria  was  subjected  to  the  mo 
narchs  of  Persia  ;  but  after  the  death  of  Alex  . 
ander  the  Great,  Seleucus,  surnamed  Nicatoi, 
who  had  received  this  province  as  his  lot  in  ths 
division  of  the  Macedonian  dominions,  raised  it 
into  an  empire,  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  or  Babylon,  B.  C.  312. 
Seleucus  died  after  a  reigu  of  32  years,  and  his 
successors,  surnamed  the  Seleucidic,  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  following  order:  Antiochus, 
surnamed  Soter,  280  B.  C. ;  Antiochus  Theos 
261;  Seleucus  Callinicus,  246-  Seleucus  Ce- 
raunus,  226  ;  Antiochus  the  Great,  223 ;  Seleu¬ 
cus  Philopator,  187  ;  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  175  , 
Antiochus  Eupator,  1 64  ;  Demetrius  Soter,  162 ; 
Alexander  Balas,  150 ;  Demetrius  Nicator, 
146  ;  Antiochus  the  Sixth,  144  ;  Diodotus  Try- 
phon,  143  ;  Antiochus  Sidetes,  139  ;  Demetrius 
Nicator  restored,  130;  Alexander  Zebina,  127, 
who  was  dethroned  by  Antiochus  Grypus,  123; 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  112,  who  takes  part  of 
Syria,  which  he  calls  Ccelosyria  ;  Philip  and  De¬ 
metrius  Eucerus,  93,  and  in  Ccelosyria,  Antio¬ 
chus  Pius ;  Aretas  was  king  of  Ccelosyria,  85 ; 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  83;  and  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,  69,  who  was  dethroned  by  Pompey, 

B.  C.  65 ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Syria  be¬ 
came  a  Roman  province.  Herodot.  2,  3,  &  7. — 
Apollon.  1,  Arg.—Strab.  12  &  16.— C.  Ne]t.  in  Dot. 

— Mela,  1,  c.  2. — Ptol.  5,  c.  6. — Curt.  6. — Dio- 
nys.  Perieg. 

Syriacum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  and 
Syria. 

Syrinx,  a  nymph  ot  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the 
river  Ladon.  Pan  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  attempted  to  offer  her  violence  ;  but  Syrinx 
escaped,  and  at  her  own  request,  was  changed 
by  the  gods  into  a  reed  called  Syrinx  by  the 
Greeks.  The  god  made  himself  a  pipe  with  the 
reeds,  into  which  his  favourite  nymph  had  been 
changed.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.691, 

Syrna,  a  daughter  of  Damastus,  kixg  of  Ca- 
ria,  was  killed  by  Podalarus. 

Syrophcenix,  the  name  of  an  inhabitant  of 
the  maritime  coast  of  Syria. 


Syros,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  tlie  Egean 
sea,  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  very  fruit¬ 
ful  in  wine  and  corn  of  all  sorts.  The  inha- 
ants  lived  to  a  great  old  age,  because  the  air  was 
wholesome.  Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  504. — Strab.  10. 

— Mela,  2,  c.  7. - A  town  of  Caria.  Pau j.  3, 

c.  26. 

Syrtes,  two  large  sand-banks  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  which 
was  near  Leptis,  and  the  other  near  Carthage. 
As  they  often  changed  places,  and  were  some¬ 
times  very  high  or  very  low  under  the  water, 
they  were  deemed  most  dangerous  in  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  proved  fatal  to  Whatever  ships  touched 
upon  them.  Mela,  1,  c.  7.  1.  9,  c.  7. — Virg. 
jEn .  4,  v.  41. — Lucan »  9,  v.  303. — Sallust . 
in  Jug 


Syros,  an  island.  [Fid.  Syros.]  — A  son 
of  Apollo,  by  Pinope,  the  daughter  of  the  Aso- 
puB,  who  gave  his  name  to  Syria.  Pint,  in  Lue. 
- A  writer.  Vid.  Publius 

Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius.  Vid.  Si- 
sygambis. 

Sysimethres,  a  Persian  satrap  who  had  two 
children  by  his  mother,  an  incestuous  commerce 
tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Persia.  He  opposed 
Alexander  with  2000  men,  but  soon  surrendered. 
He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  conqueror. 
Curt.  8,  c.  4. 

Sy  sin  as,  the  elder  son  of  Datames,  who  re¬ 
volted  from  his  father  to  Artaxerxes. 

Sytiias,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flowing 
through  Sicyonia  into  the  bay  of  Corinth.  Paus. 
9,  c.  7. 


T  A 

npAAUTES,  a  Phoenician  deity,  the  same  as 
X  the  Saturn  of  the  Latins.  Varro. 

Tab x.,  a  town  of  Pisidia.  T.  L.  38,  c.  13. 

Tabraca,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
Hippo.  Mela,  1,  c.  7 .—Ital.  3,  v.  256. 

Taburnus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  which 
abounded  with  olives.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  o8. 

TacfarInas,  a  Numidian,  who  commanded 
an  army  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Ti¬ 
berius.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the  Roman 
legions,  but  in  the  character  of  an  enemy,  he 
displayed  the  most  inveterate  hatred  against 
his  benefactor.  After  he  had  severally  de¬ 
feated  the  officers  of  Tiberius,  he  was  at  last 
routed  and  killed  in  the  field  of  battle,  fighting 
with  uncommon  fury,  by  Dolabella.  Tacit.  Ann. 

2,  &c.  .  t 

Tachampso,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  near  The- 
bais.  The  Egyptians  held  one  half  of  this  is¬ 
land,  and  the  rest  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ethi¬ 
opians.  Herodot.  2. 

Taciios,  or  Tachus,  a  king  of  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  against  whom  he 
sustained  a  long  war.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
Greeks,  but  his  confidence  in  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Lacediemon,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Chabrias,  the 
Athenian,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  fleet  of 
the  Egyptian  monarch,  and  Agesilaus  was  left 
with  the  command  of  the  mercenary  army.  The 
Lacedaemonian  disregarded  his  engagements, 
and  by  joining  with  Nectanebus,  who.  had  re* 
volted  from  Tachus,  he  ruined  the  affairs  of  the 
monarch,  and  obliged  him  to  save  his  life  by 
flight.  Some  observe,  that  Agesilaus  acted 
with  that  duplicity  to  avenge  himself  upon  Ta¬ 
chus,  who  had  insolently  ridiculed  his  short  and 
deformed  stature.  The  expectations  of  Tachus 
had  been  raised  by  the  fame  of  Agesilaus  ;  but 
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when  he  saw  the  lame  monarch,  he  repeated  on 
the  occasion  the  fable  of  the  mountain  which 
brought  forth  a  mouse,  upon  which  Agesilaus 
replied  with  asperity,  that  though  he  (  ailed  him 
a  mouse,  yet  he  soon  should  find  him  to  be  a  lion. 
C.  Nep.  in  Ages. 

Tacina,  a  river  of  Brutium. 

Tacit  a,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  silence. 
Numa,  as  some  say,  paid  particular  veneration  to 
this  divinity. 

Tacitus,  (C.  Cornelius)  a  celebrated  Latin 
historian,  born  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  His  father 
was  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Belgic  Gaul.  The  native  genius, 
and  the  rising  talents  of  young  Tacitus,  were 
beheld  with  rapture  by  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
and  as  he  wished  to  protect  and  patronize  me¬ 
rit,  he  raised  the  young  historian  to  places  of 
trust  and  houour.  The  succeeding  emperors 
were  not  less  partial  to  Tacitus,  and  Domitian 
seemed  to  forget  his  cruelties  when  virtue  and 
innocence  claimed  his  patronage.  Tacitus  was 
honoured  with  the  consulship,  and  he  gave 
proofs  of  his  eloquence  at  the  bar,  by  support¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  injured  Africans  against  the 
proconsul  Marius  Priscus,  and  in  causing  him  to 
be  condemned  for  his  avarice  and  extortion. 
The  friendly  intercourse  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
has  often  been  admired ;  and  many  have  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  familiarity  of  these  two  great 
men,  arose  from  similar  principles,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  conformity  of  manners  and  opinions.  Y  et 
Tacitus  was  as  much  the  friend  of  a  republican 
government,  as  Pliny  was  an  admirer  of  the  im¬ 
perial  power,  and  of  the  short-lived  virtues  of  his 
patron  Trajan.  Pliny  gained  the  heart  of  his 
adherents  by  affability,  and  all  the  elegjant  graces 
which  became  the  courtier  and  the  favourite. 
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while  Tacitus  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  world 
by  his  virtuous  conduct,  which  prudence  and 
love  of  honour  ever  guided.  The  friendship  of 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  almost  became  proverbial,  and 
®ne  was  scarce  mentioned  without  the  other,  as 
the  following  instance  may  indicate.  At  the 
exhibition  of  the  spectacles  in  the  circus,  Taci¬ 
tus  held  a  long  conversation  on  different  subjects 
with  a  Roman  knight,  with  whom  he  was  un¬ 
acquainted  ;  and  when  the  knight  asked  him 
whether  be  was  a  native  of  Italy,  the  historian 
told  him  that  he  was  not  unknown  to  him,  and  that 
for  their  distant  acquaintance,  he  was  indebted 
to  literature.  Then  you  are,  replied  the  knight, 
either  Tacitus  or  Pliny.  The  time  of  Tacitus  was 
not  employed  in  trivial  pursuits ;  the  orator 
might  have  been  now  forgotten,  if  the  historian 
had  not  flourished.  Tacitus  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  manners  of  the  Germans,  a  composition  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  fidelity  and  exactness  with  which 
it  is  executed,  though  some  have  declared,  that 
the  historian  delineated  manners  and  customs 
with  which  he  was  not  acquainted,  and  which 
never  existed.  His  life  of  Cn.  Julius  Agricola, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  is  celebrated 
for  its  purity,  elegance,  and  the  many  excellent 
instructions  and  important  truths  which  it  re¬ 
lates.  His  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is 
imperfect ;  of  the  28  years  of  which  it  treated, 
that  is,  from  the  69th  to  the  96th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  nothing  remains  but  the  69th 
year,  and  part  of  the  70th.  His  annals  were 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  his  works. 
The  history  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Caius, 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  was  treated  with  accuracy 
and  attention  ;  yet  we  are  to  lament  the  loss  of 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Caius,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  of  Claudius.  Tacitus  had  reserved 
for  his  old  age,  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan ;  and  he  also  proposed  to  give  to  the 
world  an  account  of  the  interesting  administra¬ 
tion  of  Augustus  ;  but  these  important  subjects 
never  employed  the  pen  of  the  historian  ;  and 
as  some  of  the  ancients  observe,  the  only  com¬ 
positions  of  Tacitus  were  contained  in  thirty 
books,  of  which  we  have  now  left  only  16  of  his 
annals,  and  five  of  his  history.  The  style  of 
Tacitus  has  always  been  admired  for  peculiar 
beauties ;  the  thoughts  are  great ;  there  is  sub¬ 
limity,  force,  weight,  and  energy ;  every  thing 
is  treated  with  precision  and  dignity ;  yet  many 
have  called  him  obscure,  because  he  was  fond 
of  expressing  his  ideas  in  few  words.  This  was 
the  fruit  of  experience  and  judgment :  the  his¬ 
tory  appears  copious  and  diffuse,  while  the  an¬ 
nals,  which  were  written  in  his  old  age,  are  less 
flowing  as  to  style,  more  concise,  and  more  hea¬ 
vily  laboured.  His  Latin  is  remarkable  for  be¬ 
ing  pure  and  classical and  though  a  writer  in 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  has  not 
used  obsolete  words,  antiquated  phrases,  or  bar¬ 
barous  expressions,  but  with  him  every  thing  is 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age.  In  his  biographical  sketches, 
he  displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  human 
Dature ;  he  paints  every  scene  with  a  masterly 
hand,  and  gives  each  object  its  proper  size  and 
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becoming  colours.  Affairs  of  importance  are 
treated  with  dignity ;  the  secret  causes  of  event* 
and  revolutions  are  investigated  from  their  pri¬ 
meval  source ;  and  the  historian  every  where 
shows  his  reader  that  he  was  a  friend  of  public 
liberty  and  national  independence,  a  lover  of 
truth,  and  of  the  general  good  and  welfare  of 
mankind,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  of  a  tyrannical  government.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  is  his  master-piece ; 
the  deep  policy,  the  dissimulation  and  various 
intrigues  of  this  celebrated  prince,  are  painted 
with  all  the  fidelity  of  the  historian,  and  Tacitus 
boasted  in  saying,  that  he  neither  would  flatter 
the  follies,  or  maliciously  or  partially  represent 
the  extravagance  of  the  several  characters  he 
delineated.  Candour  and  impartiality  were  his 
standard,  and  his  claim  to  these  essential  quali¬ 
fications  of  an  historian,  have  never  been  dis¬ 
puted.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Tacitus, 
who  boasted  in  being  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  historian,  ordered  the  works  of  his  ancestor 
to  be  placed  in  all  public  libraries,  and  directed 
that  ten  copies,  well  ascertained  for  accuracy 
and  exactness,  should  be  yearly  written,  that  so 
great  and  so  valuable  a  work  might  not  be  lost. 
Some  ecclesiastical  writers  have  exclaimed 
against  Tacitus,  for  the  partial  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Jews  and  Christians ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  he  spoke  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Romans,  and  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Christians  could  not  but  draw  upon  them 
the  odium  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans,  and 
the  imputation  of  superstition.  Among  the 
many  excellent  editions  of  Tacitus,  these  may 
pass  for  the  best:  that  of  Rome,  fol.  1515} 
that  in  8vo.  $  vols.  L.  Bat.  1673;  that  in  usum 
Delphini,  4  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1682  ;  that  of  lips. 
2  vols.  8vo.  1714 ;  of  Gronovius,  2  vols.  4to. 
1721  ;  that  of  Brotier,  7  vols.  12mo.  Paris, 
1773;  and  Barbou’s,  3  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1760 

- M.  Claudius,  a  Roman  elected  emperor  by 

the  senate,  after  the  death  of  Aurelian.  He 
would  have  refused  this  important  and  danger¬ 
ous  office,  but  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
senate  prevailed,  and  in  the  70tli  year  of  hi* 
age,  he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  accepted  the  purple.  The  time  of 
his  administration  was  very  popular  ;  the  good 
of  the  people  was  his  care,  and  as  a  pattern  of 
moderation,  economy,  temperance,  regularity, 
and  impartiality,  Tacitus  found  no  equal.  He 
abolished  the  several  brothels  which  under  the 
preceding  reigns  had  filled  Rome  with  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  obscenity ;  and  by  ordering  all 
the  public  baths  to  be  shut  at  sun-set,  he  pre 
vented  the  commission  of  many  irregularities 
which  the  darkness  of  night  had  hitherto  sanc¬ 
tioned.  The  senators,  under  Tacitus,  seemed 
to  have  recovered  their  ancient  dignity,  and  long 
lost  privileges.  They  were  not  only  the  coun¬ 
sellors  of  the  emperor,  but  they  even  seemed  to 
be  his  masters  ;  and  when  Florianus,  the  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  refused  the  consul¬ 
ship,  the  emperor  said,  that  the  senate,  no 
doubt,  could  fix  upon  a  more  deserving  object. 
As  a  warrior,  Tacitus  is  inferior  to  few  of  the 
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Romans  ;  and  during  a  short  reign  of  about  six 
months,  he  not  only  repelled  the  barbarians  who 
had  invaded  the  territories  of  Rome  in  Asia, 

«  but  he  prepared  to  make  war  against  the  Per¬ 
sians  and  Scythians.  He  died  in  Cilicia  as  he 
was  on  bis  expedition,  of  a  violent  distemper, 
or  according  to  some,  he  was  destroyed  by  the 
secret  dagger  of  an  assassin,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  in  the  276th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Tacitus  has  been  commended  for  his  love  of 
learning,  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  he  never 
passed  a  day  without  consecrating  some  part  of 
his  time  to  reading  or  writing.  He  has  been 
accused  of  superstition,  and  authors  have  re¬ 
corded,  that  he  never  studied  on  the  second  day 
of  each  month,  a  day  which  he  deemed  in¬ 
auspicious  and  unlucky.  Tacit.  Vita. — Zosim . 

T*dia,  a  prostitute  at  Rome,  &c.  Juv.  2, 
v.  49. 

Tjenarus,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  where 
Neptune  had  a  temple.  There  was  there  a 
large  and  deep  cavern,  whence  issued  a  black 
and  unwholesome  vapour  ;  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  the  poets  have  imagined,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  entrances  of  hell,  through  which  Hercu¬ 
les  dragged  Cerberus  from  the  infernal  regions. 
This  fabulous  tradition  arises,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  from  the  continual  resort  of  a  large  ser¬ 
pent  near  the  cavern  of  T<enarus,  whose  bite 
was  mortal.  This  serpent,  as  the  geographer 
observes,  was  at  last  killed  by  Hercules,  and 
carried  to  Eurystheus.  1  he  town  of  1  aenarus 
was  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  stadia  from 
the  promontory.  1  his  town,  as  well  as  the 
promontory,  received  its  name  from  1  aenarus, 
a  son  of  Neptune.  There  were  some  festivals 
celebrated  there  called  Taenaria,  in  honour  of 
Neptune,  surnamed  1  aenarius.  Homer.  Hymn 
413. —  Pans.  3,  c.  14. — Lucan.  6,  t.  648.— 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  247.  1.  10,  v.  13  Sc  S3.— Pans. 
3,  c.  25. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  3.  - 
Strab.  8 . 

Tjenias,  a  part  of  the  lake  Maetis. 

Tagaste,  a  town  of  Numidia.  Plin.  5, 

c, 

Tages,  a  son  of  Genius,  grandson  of  Jupiter 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  12  nations  of 
the  Etrurians  the  science  of  augury  and  divi¬ 
nation.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  found  by  a  1  us- 
can  ploughman  in  the  form  of  a  clod,  and  that 
he  assumed  an  human  shape  to  instruct  this 
nation  which  became  so  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge  of  omens  and  incantations.  Cic.  de 
Div.  2,  c.  23.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  558.— Lucan. 

1,  v.  673.  . 

Taoonius,  a  river  of  Hispama  larraco 

nensis. 

Tagus,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  after  it  has  crossed  Lusitauia,  and 
now  bears  the  name  of  Tajo.  The  sands  of  the 
Tavus,  according  to  the  poets,  were  covered 
with  gold.  Mela,  3,  c.  1. — Ovid.  Wet.  2,  v.  251. 
—Lucan.  7,  v.  755.— Martial,  4,  ep.  55,  &c. 

- - A  Latian  chief  killed  by  Nisus.  Virg.  AEn. 

9,  v.  418. - A  Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Id. 

12,  v.  513. 

Talasius.  Fid.  Tlialasius. 

Talaus,  a  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  father  of 
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Adrastus  by  Lysimache.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 1.  3,  c.  6. 

Talayra,  the  river  of  Phoebe.  She  is  also 
called  Hilaira.  Vid.  Phoebe. 

TalEtum,  a  temple  sacred  to  the  sun,  on 
mount  Taygetus,  in  Laconia.  Horses  were  ge¬ 
nerally  offered  there  for  sacrifice. 

Talthybius,  a  herald  in  the  Grecian  camp 
during  the  Trojan  war,  the  particular  minister 
and  friend  of  Agamemnon.  He  brought  away 
Briseis  from  the  tent  of  Achilles,  by  order  of 
his  master.  Talthybius  died  at  iEgium  in 
Achaia.  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  320,  See. — Pans.  7,  c. 
23. 

Talus,  a  youth,  son  of  the  sister  of  Daedalus, 
who  invented  the  saw,  compasses,  and  other 
mechanical  instruments.  His  uncle  became 
jealous  of  his  growing  fame,  and  murdered  him 
privately ;  or,  according  to  others,  he  threw 
him  down  from  the  citadel  of  Athens,  lalus 
was  changed  into  a  partridge  by  the  gods.  He 
is  also  called  Calus,  Acalus,  Perdix,  and  1  a- 
liris.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1. —  Paus.  1. — Ovid.  Met.  8. 

-A  son  of  (Enopion. - A  son  of  Cres,  the 

founder  of  the  Cretan  nation. - A  friend  of 

/Eneas  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  AEn.  12,  v. 
513. 

Tamarus,  a  mountain  of  Epirus. 

Tamos,  a  native  of  Memphis,  made  governor 
of  Ionia,  by  young  Cyrus.  After  the  death  of 
Cyrus.  Tamos  fled  into  Egypt,  where  he  was 
murdered  on  account  of  his  immense  treasures. 

Diod. - A  promontory  of  India,  near  the 

Ganges. 

Tamasea,  a  beautiful  plain  of  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  beauty.  It  was  in  this  place 
that  Venus  gathered  the  golden  apples,  with 
which  Hippomanes  was  enabled  to  overtake 
Atalanta.  Ovid.  Met.  10. — Plin.  5. 

Tampius,  a  Roman  historian. 

Ta  myras,  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Tamyris,  a  queen.  Vid.  Thomyris. 

Tanagra,  a  famous  town  of  Boeotia,  near  the 
Euripus,  between  the  Asopus  and  Thermodon. 
It  was  founded  by  Poemandros,  a  son  of  Chse- 
resiiaus,  the  son  of  Jasius  who  married  Tanagra 
the  daughter  of  /Eolus;  or,  according  to  some, 
of  the  Asopus.  Corinna  was  a  native  of  Tana- 
gra.  Strab.  9.— Paus.  9,  C.  20  &  22. — Milan. 
V.  H.  13,  v.  25. 

Tanagrus,  or  Tatsager,  a  river  of  Lucania, 
in  Italy.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  151. 

Tanais,  an  eunuch,  freed-man  to  Maecenas. 

Marat.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  105. - A  river  of  Scythia, 

which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  and  falls  into 
,  the  Palus  Maeotis  after  a  rapid  course,  and 
I  after  it  has  received  the  additional  streams  of 
many  small  rivulets.  It  is  now  called  the  Don. 
Mela,  1,  c.  19. — Strab.  11  &  16. —  Curt.  6,  c.  2. 

—Lucan.  3,  8,  &c. - A  deity  among  the 

Persians  and  Armenians,  who  patronized 
slaves ;  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Venus. 
The  daughters  of  toe  noblest  of  the  Persians 
and  Armenians  prostituted  themselves  in 
honour  of  this  deity,  and  were  received  with 
greater  regard  and  affection  by  their  suitors. 
Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  was  the  first 
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who  raised  statues  to  Tanais.  Strab.  1L— —  A 
city  of  Egypt. - Another  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Tanas,  a  river  of  Numidia.  Sal.  in  Jug.  90. 

Tanaquii,,  called  also  Caia  Caecilia,  was 
the  wife  of  Tarquin,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome. 
She  was  a  native  of  Tarquima,  where  she  mar¬ 
ried  Lucumon,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Tarquin,  which  he  assumed  after  he  had  come 
to  Rome,  at  the  representation  of  his  wife, 
whose  knowledge  of  augury  promised  him 
something  uncommon.  Her  expectations  were 
not  frustrated  ;  her  husband  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  and  she  shared  with  him  the  honours 
of  royalty.  After  the  murder  of  Tarquin,  Ta¬ 
naquii  raised  her  son-in-law  Servius  Tullius 
to  the  throne  and  ensured  him  the  succession. 
She  distinguished  herself  by  her  liberality ;  and 
the  Romans  in  succeeding  ages  had  such  a 
veneration  for  her  character,  that  the  embroid¬ 
ery  she  had  made,  her  girdle,  as  also  the  robe 
of  her  son-in-law,  were  preserved  with  the 
greatest  sanctity.  Juvenal  bestows  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Tanaquii  on  all  such  women  as  were 
imperious,  and  had  the  command  of  their  hus¬ 
bands.  Liv.  1,  c.  34,  Ac. — Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c. 
59. — Flor.  1,  c.  5  A  8. — Ital.  13,  v.  818. 

TantAlIoes,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Tantalus. 

Tantalus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Jupiter, 
by  a  nymph  called  Pluto.  He  was  father  of 
Niobe,  Pelops,  Ac.  by  Dione,  one  of  the  At- 
lantides,  called  by  some  Euryanassa.  Tan¬ 
talus  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  punished 
iu  hell,  with  au  insatiable  thirst,  and  placed  up 
to  the  chin  in  the  midst  of  a  pool  of  water, 
which,  however,  flows  away  as  30on  as  he 
attempts  to  taste  it.  There  hangs  also  above 
his  head,  a  bough,  richly  loaded  with  deli¬ 
cious  fruit ;  which,  as  soon  as  he  attempts  to 
seize,  is  carried  away  from  his  reach  by  a 
sudden  blast  of  wind.  According  to  some  my- 
thologists,  his  punishment  is  to  sit  under  a 
huge  stone  hung  at  some  distance  over  his 
head,  and  as  it  seems  every  moment  ready  to 
fall,  he  is  kept  under  contiuual  alarms  and 
never-ceasing  fears.  The  causes  of  this  eter¬ 
nal  punishment  are  variously  explained.  Some 
declare  that  it  was  inflicted  upon  him  because 
he  stole  a  favourite  dog,  w  hich  Jupiter  had  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  care  to  keep  his  temple  in  Crete. 
Others  say  that  he  stole  away  the  nectar  and 
ambrosia  from  the  tables  of  the  gods  when  he 
was  admitted  into  the  assemblies  of  heaven, 
and  that  he  gave  it  to  mortals  on  earth.  Others 
support  that  this  proceeds  from  his  cruelty  and 
impiety  in  killing  his  son  Pelops,  and  in  serv¬ 
ing  his  limbs  as  food  before  the  gods,  whose 
divinity  aud  power  he  wished  to  try,  when 
they  had  stopped  at  his  house  as  they  passed 
over  Phrygia.  There  are  also  others  who  im¬ 
pute  it  to  his  lasciviousness  in  carrying  away 
Ganymedes  to  gratify  the  most  unnatural  of 
passions.  Pindar.  Olymp.  1.— Homer.  Od.  11, 
v.  581.-“Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  5.  1.  4,  c.  16.- — Funp. 
in  Jphig. — Propert.  2,  el.  1,  v.  66. — Horat.  1, 

Sat.  1,  v.  68. - A  son  of  Thyestes,  the  first 

husband  of  Clytemnestra.  Paus.  2. - One 

of  Niobe’s  children.  Ovid.  Met.  6  fab.  6. 
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Tanusius  Ger  minus,  a  Latin  historian  in¬ 
timate  with  Cicero.  Seneca. 

Tapiiije,  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  between 
Achaia  and  Leucadia.  They  were  also  called 
Teleboides.  They  received  these  names  from 
Tapliius  and  Telebous,  the  sons  of  Neptune 
who  reigned  there.  The  Tapliians  made  war 
against  Electryon  king  of  Mycenae  and  killed 
all  his  sons  ;  upon  which  the  monarch  promised 
his  kingdom  and  his  daughter  iu  marriage  to 
whoever  could  avenge  the  death  of  his  children 
upon  the  Taphians.  Amphitryon  did  it  with 
success,  and  obtained  the  promised  reward. 
The  Taphians  were  expert  sailors,  but  too  fond 
of  plunder  and  piratical  excursions.  Homer.  Od. 
1,  v.  181  A  419.  1.  15,  v.  426. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4. 
— Plin.  4.  c.  12. 

Taphius,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Hippothoe 
the  daughter  of  Nestor.  He  was  king  of  the 
Taphiaj,  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  Strab.  1 0. 
— Apollod.  2,  c.  4. 

Taphius  or  Taphiassus,  a  mountain  of  Lo- 
cris  on  the  confines  of  A£tolia. 

TaprobAne,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
now  called  Ceylon.  Its  inhabitants  were  very 
rich,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  Strab.  3. — Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  3,  el.  5,  v.  80. 

Tapsus,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa. - A 

small  and  lowly  situated  peninsula  on  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  Sicily.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  689. 

Tapvri,  a  people  near  Hyrcania. 

TarAnis,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Gauls.  They  offered  human  sacrifices  to  this 
god.  Lucan.  1,  v.  446. 

Taras,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  built  Taren- 
tum,  as  some  suppose. 

Tarasco,  now  Tarascon,  a  town  of  the 
Gauls. 

Taraxippus,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Elis. 
His  statue  was  placed  near  the  race  ground, 
and  his  protection  was  implored,  that  no  harm 
might  happen  to  the  horses  during  the  games. 
Paus.  6,  c.  20,  Ac. 

Tarbelli,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Tarchetiu6,  an  impious  king  of  Alba. 

Tarchon,  an  Etrurian  chief,  who  assisted 
AEueas  against  th«  Rutuli.  Some  suppose 
that  he  founded  Mantua.  Virg.  jEn.  8,  v. 
603. - A  prince  of  Cilicia.  Lucan.  9,  v.  219. 

Tarentum,  or  Tarentus,  a  town  of  Cala¬ 
bria,  situate  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Galesus.  It  was  found¬ 
ed,  or  rather  repaired,  by  a  Lacedaemonian  co¬ 
lony,  about  707  years  before  Christ,  under  the 
conduct  of  Phalanthus.  It  was  long  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  could  once  arm  100,000  foot,  ani 
3,000  horse.  The  people  of  Tarentum  wera 
very  indolent,  and  as  they  were  easily  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  necessaries,  as  well  as  luxuries 
from  Greece,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  vo¬ 
luptuousness,  so  that  the  delights  of  Tarentum 
became  proverbial.  The  war  which  they  sup¬ 
ported  against  the  Romans,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  ot  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  which 
has  been  called  the  Tarentine  war,  is  greatly 
celebrated  in  history.  This  war  which  had  been 
undertaken  B.  C.  281,  by  the  Romans,  to  avenge 
the  insults  the  Tarentines  had  offered  to  their 


ships,  when  near  their  h  .rbotirs,  was  termi¬ 
nated  after  teu  years  ;  thirty-thousand  pri¬ 
soners  were  taken,  and  Tarentum  b  came 
subject  to  Rome.  The  government  of  Taren- 
tum  was  democratical  ;  thsre  were,  however, 
some  inonarchs  who  reigned  tliere.  it  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  Pythagoras, 
who  inspired  the  citizens  with  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  rendered  them  superior  to  their 
neighbours,  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  large,  beautiful,  and  ca¬ 
pacious  harbour  of  Tarentum  is  greatly  com¬ 
mended  by  ancient  historians.  Flor.  1,  c. 
18. —  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  2. — Pint,  in  Pyr. — Plin. 
8,  15,  &  34. — Liv.  12,  c.  13,  &cc. — Mein,  2, 
c.  4. — Strab.  6.—Horat.  1,  ep.  7,  v«  45.™ 
JElian.  V.  H.  5,  c  20. 

Tarn  a;,  a  town  mentioned  by  Homer,  II.  5. 

• — • — A  fountain  of  Lydia. 

Tarpa,  (Spurius  Maetius)  a  critic  of  Rome 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed 
with  four  others  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses. 
In  this  office  he  acted  with  great  impartiali¬ 
ty,  though  many  taxed  him  with  want  of 
candour.  All  the  pieces  that  were  represent¬ 
ed  on  the  Roman  stage,  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived  his  approbation.  Hm'at.  1,  Sat.  10,  v. 
38. 

Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  promised  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines,  provided 
they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets,  or,  as  she 
expressed  it,  what  they  carried  on  their  left 
hands,  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  con¬ 
sented,  and,  as  he  entered  the  gates,  to  punish 
her  perfidy,  he  threw  not  only  his  bracelet,  but 
his  shield  upon  Tarpeia.  His  followers  imi¬ 
tated  his  example,  and  Tarpeia  was  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  the  bracelets  and  shields 
of  the  Sabine  army.  She  was  buried  in  the 
capitol,  which  from  her  has  been  called  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  and  there  afterwards  many  of 
the  Roman  malefactors  were  thrown  down  a 
deep  precipice.  Plut.  in  Rom.-— Ovid.  Fast.  1, 
v.  261.  Amor,  1,  el.  10,  v.  50. — Liv.  1,  c.  11. 

—  Propert.  4,  el.  4. - A  vestal  virgin  in  the 

reign  of  Numa. - One  of  the  warlike  females 

attendants  of  Camilla  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg. 
.Pm.  11,  v.  656. 

Tarpeia  lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  269,  by 
Sp.  Tarpeius,  to  empower  all  the  magistrates  of 
the  republic  to  lay  fines  on  offenders.  This 
power  belonged  before  only  to  the  consul.  The 
line  was  not  to  exceed  two  sheep  and  thirty 
oxen. 

Sp.  Tarpeius,  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Rome,  under  Romulus.  His  descendants  were 
called  Montani  and  Capitoiini. 

Tarpeius  mons,  a  hill  at  Rome,  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Tarpeia,  who  was  buried 
tliere.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Capitoliue  hill. 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  347  Si  652. 

Takquinii,  a  town  of  Etruria,  built  by  Tar- 
ehon,  who  assisted  .Eneas  against  Tumus. 
Tarquinius  Priscus  was  educated  there,  and  he 
made  it  a  Roman  colony  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  Strab.  5. — Plin.  2,  c.  95. 
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Tauquinia,  a  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Pris¬ 
cus,  who  married  Servius  Tullius.  When  bet 
husband  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
she  privately  conveyed  away  his  body  by  night, 
and  buried  it.  This  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and 
the  following  night  she  died.  Some  have  at¬ 
tributed  her  death  to  excess  of  grief,  or  suicide, 
while  others,  perhaps  more  justly,  have  sus¬ 
pected  Tullia,  the  wife  of  young  larquin,  with 

the  murder. - A  vestal  virgin  who,  as  some 

suppose,  gave  the  Roman  people  a  large  piece 
of  land,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of 
Rome,  was  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of 
Greece.  His  first  name  was  Lucumon,  but 
this  he  changed  when,  by  the  advice  of  his 
wife  Tanaquil,  he  had  come  to  Rome.  He 
called  himself  Lucius,  and  assumed  the  surname 
of  Tarquinius,  because  born  in  the  town  of  Tar- 
quinii,  in  Etruria.  At  Rome  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  liberality  and  engaging 
manners,  that  Ancus  Martius,  the  reigning 
monarch,  nominated  him  at  his  death,  the 
guardian  of  his  children.  This  was  insufficient 
to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Tarquin ;  the  princes 
were  young,  and  an  aitful  oration  delivered  to 
the  people  immediately  transferred  the  crown 
of  the  deceased  monarch  on  the  head  of  Lucu¬ 
mon.  The  people  had  every  reason  to  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  their  choice  ;  Tarquin  reigned  with 
moderation  and  popularity.  He  increased  the 
number  of  the  senate,  and  made  himself  friends 
by  electing  100  new  senators  from  the  ple¬ 
beians,  whom  he  distinguished  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  patres  minor  um  gentium,  from  those  of 
the  patrician  body,  who  were  called  patres  ma- 
jomm  gentium.  The  glory  of  the  Roman  arms, 
which  was  supported  with  so  much  dignity  by 
the  former  mouarclis,  was  not  neglected  in  this 
reign,  and  Tarquin  showed  that  he  possessed 
vigour  and  military  prudence,  in  the  victories 
which  Ii*e  obtained  over  the  united  forces  of  the 
Latins  and  Sabines,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the 
twelve  nations  of  Etruria.  He  repaired,  in  the 
time  of  peace,  the  walls  of  the  capital,  the  pub¬ 
lic  places  were  adorned  with  elegant  buildings 
and  useful  ornaments,  and  many  centuries  after, 
such  as  were  spectators  of  the  stately  mansions 
and  golden  palaces  of  Nero,  viewed  with  more 
admiration  and  greater  pleasure  the  more  sim¬ 
ple,  though  not  less  magnificent,  edifices  of 
Tarquin.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  ca¬ 
pitol,  and  to  the  industry  and  the  public  spirit 
of  this  monarch,  the  Romans  were  indebted  for 
their  aqueducts  and  subterraneous  sewers, 
which  supplied  the  city  with  fresh  and  whole¬ 
some  water,  and  removed  all  the  filth  and  or¬ 
dure,  which  in  a  great  city  too  often  breed  pes¬ 
tilence  and  diseases.  Tarquin  was  the  first  who 
introduced  among  the  Romans  the  customs  to 
canvass  for  offices  of  trust  and  honour  ;  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  monarch,  the  senators,  and  other 
inferior  magistrates,  with  particular  robes  and 
ornaments,  with  ivory  chairs  at  spectacles,  and 
the  hatchets  carried  before  the  public  magis¬ 
trates  were  by  his  order  surrounded  with  bun- 
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dies  of  sticks,  to  strike  more  terror,  and  to  be 
viewed  with  greater  reverence.  Tarquin  was 
assassinated  by  the  two  sons  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  38  of  which  he 
had  sat  on  the  throne,  578  years  before  Christ. 
Dionys.  Hal.  3,  v.  59. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  4.  1.  3,  c. 
2. — Flor.  1,  c.  5,  &c. — Liu.  1,  c.  31. — Virg.  JEh. 

6,  v.  817. - The  second  Tarquin,  surnamed 

Superbus,  from  his  pride  and  insolence,  was 
grandson  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  ascended 
the  throne  of  Rome  after  his  father-in-law  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  and  the  seventh  and  last  king  of 
Rome.  He  married  Tullia,  the  daughter  of 
Tullius,  and  it  was  at  her  instigation  that  he 
murdered  his  father-in-law,  and  seized  the 
kingdom  The  crown  which  he  had  obtained 
with  violence,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  by  a 
continuation  of  tyranny.  Unlike  his  royal  pre¬ 
decessors,  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  decisions  of 
the  senate,  or  the  approbation  of  the  public  as¬ 
semblies,  and  by  wishing  to  disregard  both,  he 
incurred  the  jealousy  of  the  one  and  the  odium 
of  the  other.  The  public  treasury  was  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  continual  extravagance  of  Tar¬ 
quin,  and  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  his  subjects 
he  resolved  to  call  their  attention  to  war.  He 
was  successful  in  military  operations,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cities  submitted;  but  while  the  siege  of 
Ardea  was  continued,  the  wantonness  of  the 
son  of  Tarquin  at  Rome,  for  ever  stopped  the 
progress  of  his  arms ;  and  the  Romans,  whom 
a  series  of  oppressions  and  barbarities  had  hi¬ 
therto  provoked,  no  sooner  saw  the  virtuous 
Lucretia  stab  herself,  not  to  survive  the  loss  of 
her  honour,  [Fid.  Lucretia.\  than  the  whole 
city  and  camp  arose  with  indignation  against 
the  monarch.  The  gates  of  Rome  were  shut 
against  him,  and  Tarquin  was  for  ever  banished 
from  his  throne,  in  the  year  of  Rome  244. 
Unable  to  find  support,  even  from  one  of  his 
subjects,  Tarquin  retired  among  the  Etrurians, 
who  attempted  in  vain  to  replace  him  on  his 
throne.  The  republican  government  was  esta¬ 
blished  at  Rome,  and  all  Italy  refused  any 
longer  to  support  the  cause  of  an  exiled  mon¬ 
arch  against  a  nation,  who  heard  the  name  of 
Tarquin,  king,  and  tyrant,  mentioned  with 
norror  and  indignation.  Tarquin  died  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age,  about  14  years  after  his 
expulsion  from  Rome.  He  had  reigned  about 
25  years.  Though  Tarquin  appeared  so  odious 
among  the  Romans,  his  reign  was  not  without 
its  share  of  glory.  His  conquests  were  nume¬ 
rous  ;  to  beautify  the  buildings  and  porticos  at 
Rome  was  his  wish,  and  with  great  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  care  he  finished  the  capitol,  which 
his  predecessor  of  the  same  name  had  begun. 
He  also  bought  the  Sibylline  books  which  the 
Romans  consulted  with  such  religious  solemnity. 

[  Vid.  Sibylla .]  Cic.  pro  Rub.  &c. — Liv.  1,  c.  46, 
— Dionys.  Hal.  4,  c.  48,  &c. — Flor.  1,  c.  7  &  8. 
Plin.  8,  c.41. — Pint. —  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  11. — Ovid. 

Fast. 2,  v.  687. —  l  irg .  JEn.6,  v.  817. — Eutrop . - — 

Collatinus,  one  of  the  relations  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  who  married  Lucretia.  [Vid.  Collatinus.'] 

- Sextius,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin 

the  Proud,  rendered  himself  well  known  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  adventures.  When  his  father  besieged 
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Gabii,  young  Tarquin  publicly  declared  that  he 
was  at  variance  with  the  monarch,  and  the  re¬ 
port  was  the  more  easily  believed  when  he 
came  before  Gabii  with  his  body  all  mangled 
and  bloody  with  stripes.  This  was  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  father  and  the  son,  and  Tar¬ 
quin  had  sooner  declared  that  this  proceeded 
from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  his  father, 
than  the  people  of  Gabii  entrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  their  armies,  fully  convinced 
that  Rome  could  never  have  a  more  inveterate 
enemy.  When  he  had  thus  succeeded,  he  dis¬ 
patched  a  private  messenger  to  his  father,  but 
the  monarch  gave  no  answer  to  be  returned  to 
his  son.  Sextius  inquired  more  particularly 
about  his  father,  and  when  he  heard  from  the 
messenger  that  when  the  message  was  deli¬ 
vered,  Tarquin  cut  off  with  a  stick  the  tallest 
poppies  in  his  garden,  the  son  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  by  putting  to  death  the  most  noble  and 
powerful  citizens  of  Gabii.  The  town  soon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  violence 
which  some  time  after  Tarquinius  offered  to 
Lucretia,  was  the  cause  of  his  father’s  exile, 
and  the  total  expulsion  of  his  family  from 
Rome.  [Vid.  Lucretia.]  Sextius  was  at  last 
killed,  bravely  fighting  in  a  battle,  during  the 
war  which  the  Latins  sustained  against  Rome, 
in  the  attempt  of  re-establishing  the  Tarquins 
on  their  throne.  Ovid.  Fast. — Liv. - A  Ro¬ 

man  senator  who  was  accessary  to  Catiline’s 
conspiracy. 

Tarquitius,  the  name  of  some  subordinate 
officers  in  the  Roman  armies  under  the  empe¬ 
rors,  &c.  Tacit. 

Tarquitus,  a  son  of  Faunus  and  Dryope, 
who  assisted  Tumus  against  iFneas.  He  was 
killed  by  Aineas.  Virg.'  JEn.  10,  v.  550. 

Tarrac^na.  Vid.  Tarracine. 

TarracIna  or  Anxur,  a  town  of  the  Volsci, 
in  Latium,  between  Rome  and  Neapolis.  Strab. 
5.-  -Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Tarraco,  a  city  of  Spain,  situate  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  founded  by  the 
two  Scipios,  who  planted  a  Roman  colony  there. 
The  province  of  which  it  was  the  capital  was 
called  Tarraconensis.  Hispania  Tairaconensis, 
which  was  also  called  by  the  Romans  Hispania 
Citerior,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  ocean  on  the  west,  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  and  the  sea  of  the  Cantabri  on  the 
north,  and  Lusitania  and  Baetica  on  the  south. 
Martial,  10,  ep.  104. — Sil.  3,  v.  369. 

Tarrutius.  Vid.  Acca  Laurentia. 

Tars  a,  a  Thracian  who  rebelled  under  Ti¬ 
berius,  &c.  Tacit.  Aim.  4. 

Tarsius,  a  river  of  Troas. 

Tarsus  or  Tarsos,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
Cydnus,  founded  by  Triptolemus  and  a  colony 
of  Argives,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Sardanapalus. 
Tarsus  was  celebrated  for  the  great  men  it  pro¬ 
duced.  It  was  once  the  rival  of  Alexandria 
and  Athens  in  literature  and  the  study  of  the 
polite  arts.  The  people  of  Tarsus  wished  to  in¬ 
gratiate  themselves  into  the  favour  of  J.  Csesar 
by  giving  the  name  o  f  Juliopolis  to  their  city, 
but  it  was  soon  lost.  Lucan.  3 ,  v.  225. — Meta , 
l,c.  13. — Strab.  14. 
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Tartarus,  one  of  the  regions  of  hell,  where 
according  to  the  ancients,  the  most  impious  and 
guilty  among  mankind  we  e  punished.  It  was 
surrounded  with  a  brazen  wall,  and  its  entrance 
was  continually  hidden  from  the  sight  by  a 
cloud  of  darkness,  which  is  represented  three 
times  more  gloomy  than  the  obscurest  night. 
According  to  Hesiod,  it  was  a  separate  prison, 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  earth  than  the 
earth  is  from  the  heavens.  Virgil  says,  that  it 
was  surrounded  by  three  impenetrable  walls, 
and  by  the  impetuous  and  burning  streams  of 
the  river  Phlegethon.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
large  and  lofty  tower,  whose  gates  are  supported 
by  columns  of  adamant,  which  neither  gods  nor 
men  can  open.  In  Tartarus,  according  to  Vir¬ 
gil,  were  punished  such  as  had  been  disobe¬ 
dient  to  their  parents,  traitors,  adulterers,  faith- 
ess  ministers,  and  such  as  had  undertaken  un- 
mst  and  cruel  wars,  or  had  betrayed  their  friends 
for  the  sake  of  money.  It  was  also  the  place 
where  Ixion,  Tityus,  the  Danaides,  Tan  talus, 
Sisyphus,  &c.  were  punished,  according  to 
Ovid.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  720. — Sit.  13,  v.  591. 
—  Firg.  JE  1 1 .  6. — Homer.  Od.  11  .—Ovid.  Met.  4, 
ab.  13. 

Tartessus,  a  town  in  Spain,  near  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  Hercules,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Some 
suppose  that  it  was  afterwards  called  Ca.teia, 
and  it  was  better  known  by  the  name  of  Gades, 
when  Hercules  had  set  up  his  columns  on  the 
extremity  of  Spain  and  Africa.  There  is  also  a 
town  called  Tartessus,  in  a  small  island  formed 
by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  near  Gades  in 
Iberia.  Tartessus  has  been  called  the  most 
distant  town  in  the  extremities  of  Spain,  by  the 
Romans.  Mela,  2,  c.  6. — Pans.  6,  c.  19. — 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  416. — Strab.  3. 

Tahtutius,  a  rich  and  powerful  Roman 
who  was  in  love  with  Acea  Laurentia,  and  he 
bequeathed  all  his  riches  to  her. 

L.  Taruntius  Sfurina,  a  mathematician 
who  flourished  61  years  B.  C. 

1’asgetius  CornUtus,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  as¬ 
sassinated  in  the  age  of  Caesar. 

Tatian,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  A.  D.  172. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Worth, 
8v  ).  Oxon.  1700. 

Fatienses,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Roman  people  by  Romulus  in  honour  of 
1  adus,  king  of  the  Sabines.  The  Tatienses, 
who  were  partly  the  ancient  subjects  of  the  king 
of  the  Sabines,  lived  on  mount  Capitolinus  and 
yuirinalis. 

Tati  us  (Titus),  king  of  Cures  among  the 
Sabines,  made  war  against  the  Romans  after 
the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  The  gates  of  the  city 
were  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  Tarpeia,  and 
the  army  of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Roman  forum,  where  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought.  The  cries  of  the  Sabine  virgins  at  last 
stopped  the  fury  of  the  combatants,  and  an 
agreement  was  made  between  the  two  nations. 
Tatius  consented  to  leave  his  ancient  posses¬ 
sions,  and  with  his  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cures,  to  come  and  live  at  Rome.  He  shared 
(he  royal  authority  with  Romulus,  and  lived  in 
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the  greatest  union.  He  was  murdered  abou 
six  years  after  Lanuvium,  B.  C.  742,  for  an 
act  of  ciuelty  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Lau- 
rentes.  This  was  done  by  order  of  his  royal 
colleague,  according  to  some  authors.  Liv.  1, 
c.  10,  &c. — Plut.  in  Rom. — Cic.  pro  Balb. — Ovid. 
Met.  14,  v.  804. — Flor.  1,  c.  1. 

Tatta,  a  large  lake  of  Phrygia. 

Taulantii,  a  people  in  the  inland  parts  of 
Macedonia.  Lucan.  6,  v.  16. 

Taunus,  a  mountain  in  Germany.  Tacit. 
1,  Ann.  c.  56. 

Taurania,  a  to  vn  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Brutii. 

Taurantes,  a  people  of  Armenia,  between 
Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c 
24. 

Tauri,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who 
inhabited  Taurica  Chersonesus.  1  hey  sacri¬ 
ficed  all  strangers  to  Diana.  The  statue  of  this 
goddess,  which  they  believed  to  have  fallen 
down  from  heaven,  was  carried  away  to  Sparta 
by  Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  Strab.  12. —  Herodot. 
4,  c.  99,  &c. — Mela,  2,  c.  1. — Paus.  3,  c.  16. — 
Eurip.  Iphig. — Ovid,  cx  Pont.  1,  el  2  v.  80. 

TauhIca  Chersonesus,  a  large  peninsula  of 
Europe,  at  the  south-west  of  the  Palus  Mseotis, 
now  called  the  Crimea .  It  is  joined  by  an  isth¬ 
mus  to  Scythia,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Cimme¬ 
rian  Bosphorus,  the  Euxine  sea,  and  the  Palus 
Marotis.  The  inhabitants,  called  Tauri,  were  a 
savage  and  uncivilized  nation.  Strab.  4. — Plin. 
4,  c.  12.  Fid.  Tauri. 

TaurIca,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she 
was  worshipped  by  the  yinhabitants  of  Taurica 
Chersonesus. 

Taurije,  Grecian  feasts  in  honour  of  Nep¬ 
tune. 

Taurini,  the  inhabitants  of  Taurinum,  a 
town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  called  Turin.  SiL 
3,  v.  646. 

Taurisci,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Taurium,  a  town  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Taurominium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  between 
Messana  and  Catana,  built  by  the  Zancleans, 
Sicilians,  and  Hybleans,  in  the  age  of  Dionysius 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  hills  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  famous  for  the  fine  grapes  which 
they  produced.  There  is  a  small  river  near  it 
called  Taurominius.  Bind.  17. 

Taurus,  the  largest  mountain  of  Asia.,  as  to 
extent.  One  of  its  extremities  is  in  Caria,  and 
it  extends  not  only  as  far  as  the  most  eastern 
extremities  of  Asia,  but  it  also  branches  in  se¬ 
veral  parts,  and  runs  far  in  the  north.  Mount 
Taurus  was  well  known  by  several  names,  par 
ticularly  in  different  countries.  In  Cilicia, 
where  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  it  was 
called  Taurus.  It  was  known  by  the  name  ot 
Arnanus,  from  the  bay  of  Issus  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates;  of  Antitaurus,  from  the  western 
boundaries  of  Cilicia  up  to  Armenia ;  of  Months 
Matieni,  in  the  country  of  the  Leucosyrians ,  of 
Mons  Moschicus,  at  the  south  of  the  river  Pha- 
sis;  of  Amaranta,  at  the  north  of  the  Phasis  ;  of 
Caucasus,  between  the  Hyrcanian  and  Euxine 
seas ;  of  Hyrcanii  Montes,  near  Hyrcania  ;  of 
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Imaus,  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  The 
word  Taurus  was  more  properly  confined  to  the 
mountains  that  separate  Phrygia  and  Pamphy- 
lia  from  Cilicia.  The  several  passes  which 
were  opened  in  the  mountain  were  called  Pylce, 
and  hence  frequent  mention  is  made  in  ancient 
authors  of  the  Armenian  Pylse,  &c.  Mela,  1,  c. 
15.  1.  3,  c.7&c  S.—Plin.  5,  c.  27. - A  moun¬ 
tain  in  Germany.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  41. - Ti- 

'tus  Statilius,  a  consul  distinguished  by  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  Augustus,  as  well  as  by  a  theatre 
which  he  built,  and  the  triumph  he  obtained 
after  a  prosperous  campaign  in  Africa.  He 
was  made  prefect  of  Italy  by  his  imperial  friend. 
- A  proconsul  of  Africa,  accused  by  Agrip¬ 
pina,  who  wished  him  to  be  condemned,  that 
she  might  become  mistress  of  his  gardens.  Ta¬ 
cit.  Ann.  12,  c.  59. - An  officer  of  Minos, 

king  of  Crete.  He  had  an  amour  with  Pasiphse, 
whence  arose  the  fable  of  the  Minotaur,  from 
the  son  who  was  born  sometime  after.  [Fid. 
Minotaurm.]  Taurus  was  vanquished  by  The¬ 
seus,  in  the  games  which  Minos  exhibited  in 
Crete.  Plat,  in  Thes. 

Taxila,  a  large  country  in  India,  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes. 

TaxIius  or  Taxiles,  a  king  of  Taxila,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  He  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  who  rewarded  him  with  great  libe¬ 
rality.  Curt.  8,  c.  14. - A  general  of  Mithri- 

dates,  who  assisted  Archelaus  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  Greece.  He  was  afterwards  conquered 
by  Muraena,  the  lieutenant  of  by  11a. 

Taximaquilus,  a  king  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Britain  when  Caesar  invaded  it.  Cits.  5.  G. 

TaygEte  orTAYGETA,  a  daughter  of  Atlas 
and  Pleione,  mother  of  Lacedaemon  by  Jupiter. 
She  became  one  of  the  Pleiades,  after  death. 
Hygin.  fab.  155  &  192. 

TaygEtus  or  TaygEta,  a  mountain  of  La¬ 
conia,  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  west  of  the  river 
Eurotas.  It  hung  over  the  city  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  it  is  said  that  once  a  part  of  it  fell  down 
by  an  earthquake,  and  destroyed  the  suburbs. 
It  was  on  this  mountain  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
women  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  Mela, 
2,  c.  3.— Pans.  3,  c.  I . — Strab.  8.—  Lucan.  5,  v. 
52. —  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  488. 

Teanvm,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Appian 
road. 

Tearus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  iu  the 
same  rock  from  thirty-eight  different  sources, 
scene  of  which  are  hot,  and  others  cold.  Da¬ 
rius  raised  a  column  there  when  he  marched 
against  the  Scythians,  as  if  to  denote  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  salubrity  of  the  waters  of  that  river. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  90,  &o. 

TeAtea,  Teate,  or  Tegeate,  a  town  of  La- 
tium. 

Techmessa,  the  daughter  of  a  Phrygian 
prince,  called  by  some  Teuthras,  and  by  others 
Teleutas.  When  her  father  was  killed  in  war 
by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  the  young  princess 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by 
him  she  had  a  son,  called  Eurysaces.  Sopho- 
ciee,  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  represents  Tech¬ 
messa  as  moving  her  husband  to  pity  her  tears 
and  entreaties  when  he  wished  to  stab  himself. 
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Herat.  2  od.  1,  v.  6. — Dictys.  Cret. — Sophocl.in 
Ajac. 

Technatis,  a  king  of  Egypt. 

Tecmon,  a  town  of  Epirus.  T.  L.  45,  c.  26. 

TectArius,  son  of  Dorus,  grandson  of  HeEen, 
the  son  of  Deucalion,  went  to  Crete  with  the 
Aitolians  and  Pelasgians,  and  reigned  there. 
He  had  a  son,  called  Asterius,  by  the  daughter 
of  Cretheus. 

Tectosages  or  Tectosag^,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  They  received  the  name 
of  Tectosagse,  quod  sagi  tegerentur.  Some  of 
them  passed  into  Germany,  where  they  settled 
near  the  Hercynian  forest,  and  another  colony 
passed  into  Asia,  where  they  conquered  Phry¬ 
gia,  Paplilagonia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  Tecto- 
sagae  were  among  those  Gauls  who  pillaged  Rome 
under  Brennus,and  who  attempted  some  time  after 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  At 
their  return  home  from  Greece,  they  were  vi¬ 
sited  by  a  pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  stop  it,  to 
throw  into  the  river  all  the  riches  and  plunder 
they  had  obtained  in  their  distant  excursions. 
Ccesar  Bell.  G. — Strab.  4. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. — 
Liv.  38. — Flor.  2,  c.  11. — Justin.  32. 

Tedanius,  a  river  of  Liburnia.  Plin.  3,  c. 
31.  ^ 

Tegea  or  Tegjfa,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Tegeates,  a  son  of 
Lycaon,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Aleus.  The 
gigantic  bones  of  Orestes  were  found  buried 
there  and  removed  to  Sparta.  Apollo  and  Pan 
were  worshipped  there,  and  there  also  Ceres, 
Proserpine,  and  Venus,  had  each  a  temple. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Tegeates;  and  the 
epithet  Tegcea  is  given  to  Atalanta,  as  a  native 
of  the  place.-  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  7.  Fast.  6,  v. 
531. —  Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  293. — Strab.  8. — Pam. 
8,  c.  45,  &c. 

Tegula,  P.  Licin.  a  comic  poet  who  flou¬ 
rished  B.  C.  198. 

Tegyra,  a  town  of  Bceotia  where  Apollo 
was  worshipped.  There  was  a  battle  fought 
there  between  the  Thebans  and  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians. 

Teios.  Vid.  Teos. 

Teium,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia  on  the  Euxine 
sea. 

Tela,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Telamon,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis, 
son  of  ,/Eacus  and  Endeis.  He  was  brother  to 
Peleus  and  father  to  Teucer  and  Ajax,  who  on 
that  account  is  often  called  Telamonius  her  as. 
He  fled  from  Megara,  his  native  country,  after 
he  had  accidentally  murdered  his  brother  Plio- 
cus  in  playing  with  the  quoit,  and  he  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Salamis,  where  he  soon  after  mar¬ 
ried  Glauce,  the  daughter  of  Cychreus,  the 
king  of  the  place.  At  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law,  who  had  no  male  issue,  Telamon  be¬ 
came  king  of  Salamis.  He  accompanied  Jason 
in  his  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  was  arm- 
bearer  to  Hercules,  when  that  hero  took  Lao- 
medon  prisoner,  and  destroyed  Troy.  Telamon 
was  rewarded  by  Hercules  for  his  services  with 
the  hand  of  Hesione,  whom  the  conqueror  had 
obtained  among  other  spoils  of  Troy,  and  with 
her  he  returned  to  Greece.  He  also  married 
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Peribcra,  whom  some  call  Eribcea.  Ovid.  Met 
IS  .  v.  151 .  Snphocl.  in  Aj. — Pindar  Isihm.  6. — 
Stat.  Theb.  6.  Apollod.  1,  2,  &c. — Palis,  in  Cor. 
— Hygin.  fab.  97,  &c. 

TeLamoniAdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Telamon. 

TelchInes,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  have 
been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea.  They 
were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the  gods. 
They  had  the  power  of  changing  themselves 
into  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ovid,  they  could  poison  and  fascinate  all 
objects  with  their  ejes,  and  cause  rain  and  hail 
to  fall  at  pleasure.  The  Telchinians  insulted 
\enus,  for  which  the  goddess  inspired  them 
with  a  sudden  fury,  so  that  they  committed  the 
grossest  crimes,  and  offered  violence  even  to 
their  own  mothers.  Jupiter  destroyed  them 
all  by  a  deluge.  Diod.—Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  565, 
&c. 

TelchInia,  a  surname  of  Minerva. - -Also 

a  surname  of  Juno  in  Rhodes,  where  she  had  a 
statue  at  Ialysus,  raised  by  the  Telchinians, 
who  settled  there. 

TelchInius,  a  surname  of  A  folio  among  the 
Rhodians. 

Iblchis,  a  son  of  Europs,  the  son  of  iEgia- 
leus.  He  was  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesus. 

Tei.ea,  a  surname  of  Juno  in  Boeotia. 
Teeeboas,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud. 

A  son  of  Lycaon. 
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Jeleboje  or  Teleboes,  a  people  of  iEtolia, 
called  also  Taphians;  some  of  whom  left  their 
native  country,  and  settled  in  the  island  of  Ca- 
prete.  Virg.  .En.  7,  v.  735.  Vid.  Taphffe. 

Teleboides,  islands  opposite  Leucadia.  Plin 
4,  c.  12. 

TelEcles  or  Tei.Eclus,  a  Lacedaemonian 
king,  of  the  family  of  the  ^Egid®,  who  reigned 
40  years,  B.  C.  813.  Herodot.  7,  c.  205.—  Paus. 

3,  c.  2. - A  philosopher,  disciple  of  Lacidas, 

B.  C.  214. - A  Milesian. 


Tex.eclIdes,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Pericles. 

TelEgonus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  born 
in  the  island  of  iEaea,  where  he  was  educated. 
When  arrived  to  the  years  of  manhood,  he  went 
to  Ithaca,  to  make  himself  known  to  his  father, 
but  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  and  des¬ 
titute  of  provisions,  he  plundered  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  Ulysses  and  Telema- 
chus  came  to  defend  the  property  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  against  this  unknown  invader;  a  quarrel 
arose,  and  Telegonus  killed  his  father,  without 
knowing  who  he  was.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and,  according  to  Hy- 
ginus,  he  carried  thither  his  father’s  body, 
where  it  was  buried.  Telemachus  and  Pene¬ 
lope  also  accompanied  him  in  his  return,  and 
•oon  after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus  with  Pene¬ 
lope  were  celebrated,  by  order  of  Minerva. 
Penelope  had  by  Telegonus  a  son  called  Italus, 
who  gave  his  name  to  Italy.  Telegonus  founded 
rusculum,  in  Italy,  and,  according  to  some,  he 
Id  tone  daughter  called  Mamilii,  from  whom  the 
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noble  family  of  the  Mamillii  at  Rome  were  de¬ 
scended.  Horat.  3,  od.  29,  v.  8. — Ovid.  Fast.  S 
&  4.  Trist.  1,  el.  1  —Plut.  in  Par.- Hygin. 

fab.l 27. —Scil.  7. - A  son  of  Proteus,  killed 

by  Hercules.— A  king  of  Egypt,  who  married 
Jo,  after  she  had  been  restored  to  her  original 
form  by  Jupiter.  ° 

Teleius,  a  name  under  which  they  invoked 
Jupiter  in  the  ceremonies  of  marriage. 

Telemachus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope. 
He  was  still  in  his  cradle  when  his  father  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war. 
At  the  end  of  this  celebrated  war,  Telemachus 
anxious  to  see  his  father,  went  to  seek  him,  and 
as  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  cause  of 
ms  long  absence,  were  then  unknown,  he  visited 
the  court  of  Menelaus  and  Nestor  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca, 
where  the  suitors  of  his  mother  Penelope  had 
conspired  t  o  murder  him,  but  he  avoided  their 
snares,  and,  by  means  of  Minerva,  he  disco¬ 
vered  his  fatln®,  who  had  arrived  in  the  island 
two  days  before  him,  and  was  then  in  the  house 
of  Eumaeus.  With  this  faithful  servant,  and 
Ulysses,  Telemachus  concerted  howto  deliver 
his  mother  from  the  importunities  of  her  suitors, 

,  ana  ^  was  effected  with  great  success.  After 
'  death  of  his  father,  Telemachus  went  to  the 
island  of  iEasa,  where  he  married  Circe,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  Cassiphone,  the  daughter  ot 
Circe,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Latinus.  He 
some  time  after  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his 
mother-in-law  Circe,  and  fled  to  Italy,  where  he 
founded  Clusium.  Telemachus  was  accompa 
nied  in  his  visit  to  Nestor  and  Menelaus  by  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  under  the  form  of  Mentor 
It  is  said,  that  when  a  child,  Telemachus  fell 
into  the  sea,  and  that  a  dolphin  brought  him 
safe  to  shore,  after  he  had  remained  some  time 
under  water.  From  this  circumstance  Ulysses 
had  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  engraved  on  the  seal 
which  lie  wore  on  his  ring.  Hygin.  fab.  95  &c 
125.  Ovid.  Heroid.  1,  v.  98. — Horat.  1,  ep.  7,  v. 
41- — Homer.  Od.  2,  &c. — Lycopr.  in  Cass. 

TelEmus,  a  Cyclops  who  was  acquainted  with 
futurity.  He  foretold  to  Polyphemus  all  the 
evils  which  he  some  time  after  suffered  from 
Ulysses.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  771. 

Teleon,  an  Athenian,  father  of  the  Argo¬ 
naut  Butes.  6 

Telephassa,  the  mother  of  Cadmus,  IT'ce- 
nix,  and  Cilix,  by  Agenor.  She  died  in  Thrace, 
as  she  was  seeking  her  daughter  Europa,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  away. 

TelEphus,  a  king  of  Mysia,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He  was  ex- 
josed  as  soon  as  bom  on  mount  Parthenius,  but 
his  life  was  preserved  by  a  goat,  and  by  some 
shepherds.  Accordingto  Apollodorus,  he  was 
exposed,  not  on  a  mountain,  but  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva  at  1  ega,  or,  according  to  a  tradition 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  lie  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  with  his  mother,  by  the 
cruelty  of  Aleus,  and  carried  by  the  winds  ta 
the  mouth  of  the  Cavcus,  where  he  was  found 
by  Teuthras,  king  of  the  country,  who  married, 
or  rather  adopted  as  his  daughter,  Auge,  unq 
educated  her  son.  Some,  however,  suppose 
U  U  2  *  ' 
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iliat  Auge  fted  to  Teuthras  to  avoid  the  anger 
of  her  father,  on  account  of  her  amour  with 
H'  rcules.  Yet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave 
her  to  Nauplius,  to  be  severely  punished  for  her 
incontinence,  and  that  Nauplius,  unwilling  to 
injure  her,  sent  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  Bithy- 
ilia,  by  whom  she  was  adopted.  Telephus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  more  received  opinions,  was  lg- 
norant°of  his  origin,  and  he  was  ordered  by  the 
oracle,  if  he  wished  to  know  his  parents,  to  go 
to  Mysia.  Obedient  to  this  injunction  he  came 
to  Mysia,  where  Teuthras  offered  him  his 
crown,  and  his  adopted  daughter  Auge  in  mar¬ 
riage,  if  he  would  deliver  his  country  from  the 
hostilities  of  Idas,  the  son  of  Aphareus.  Tele- 
phus  readily  complied,  and,  at  the  head  of  the 
Mysians,  he  soon  routed  the  enemy,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  promised  reward.  As  he  was  going 
to  unite  himself  to  Auge,  the  sudden  appearance 
of  an  enormous  serpent  separated  the  two  lov¬ 
ers  ;  Auge  implored  the  assistance  of  Hercules, 
and  was  soon  informed  by  the  god  that  iele- 
plius  was  her  own  son.  When  this  was  known, 
the  nuptials  were  not  celebrated,  and  leleplius 
some  time  after  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
kinc  Priam.  As  one  of  the  sons  of  the  drojan 
monarch,  Telephus  prepared  to  assist  Priam 
against  the  Greeks,  and  with  uncommon  fury, 
he  attacked  them  when  they  landed^  on  his 
coasts.  The  carnage  was  great,  and  Telephus 
was  victorious,  had  not  Bacchus,  who  pro¬ 
tected  the  Greeks,  suddenly  raised  a  vine  fiom 
the  earth,  which  entangled  the  feet  of  the 
monarch,  and  laid  him  flat  on  the  ground. 
Achilles  immediately  rushed  upon  him,  and 
wounded  him  so  severely,  that  he  was  carried 
away  from  the  battle.  The  wound  was  mortal, 
and  TClephus  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  that 
he  alone  who  had  inflicted  it,  could  totally  cure 
it.  Upon  this,  applications  were  made  to 
Achilles,  but  in  vain ;  the  hero  observed,  that 
he  was  no  physician,  till  Ulysses,  who  knew 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and  who 
wished  to  make  Telephus  the  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  oracle.  Achilles  consented,  and  as 
the  weapon  which  had  given  the  wound  could 
alone  cure  it,  the  hero  scraped  the  rust  from  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  by  applying  it  to  the  sore 
gave  it  immediate  relief.  It  is  said  that  Tele- 
phus  showed  himself  so  grateful  to  the  Greeks, 
that  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  fought  with  them  against  his  father-in-law. 
Hyvin.  fab.  101. — Pans.  8,  c.  48. — Apollod.  2. 
c.  7,  &c .—Mian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42 .—Diod.  4.— 
Ovid.  Fast.  1,  el.  1,  &cc.—  Phibst.  her.—Plm. 

_ A  friend  of  Horace,  remarkable  for  Ins 

beautv,  and  the  elegance  of  Ins  person.  He 
was  the  favourite  of  Lydia,  the  mistress  of 
Horace,  6cc.  Horat.  1,  od.  12.  1.  4,  od.  11,  v. 
2i. _ A  slave  wlio  conspired  against  Au¬ 
gustus.  Sueton.  in  Aug. - L.  Verus,  wrote  a 

book  on  the  rhetoric  of  Homer,  as  also  a  com¬ 
parison  of  that  poet  with  Plato,  and  other 
treatises,  all  lost. 

Tfi.es,  son  of  Hercules  and  Lenomenes. 
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Telesia.  a  town  of  Campania,  taken  by  An- 
nibal. 

Telesicles,  a  Parian  father  to  the  poet  Ar¬ 
chilochus. 

Telesilla,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Argos,  who 
bravely  defended  her  country  against  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

A  statue  was  raised  to  her  honour  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Venus.  Pans.  2,  c.  20. 

Telesinicus,  a  Corinthian  auxiliary  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  &c. 

TelesInus,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
joined  the  interest  of  Marius,  and  fought 
against  the  generals  of  Sylla.  He  marched  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  and  defeated  Sylla  with  gieat 
loss.  He  was  afterwards  routed  in  a  bloody 
battle,  and  left  in  the  number  of  the  slain,  after 
he  had  given  great  proofs  of  his  valour  and  cou¬ 
rage.  Plut.  in  Mar.  &c. - A  poet  of  consi¬ 

derable  merit  in  Domitian’s  reign.  Juv.  7,  v. 
23* 

Telesippus,  a  poor  man  of  Pherae,  father  to 
the  tyrant  Dinias. 

TelestagOras,  a  man  of  Naxos,  whose 
daughters  were  ravished  by  some  of  the  nobles 
of  the  island.  - 

Telestas,  a  sod  of  Priam.  Apollod.  S,  c.  12. 

- An  athlete  of  Messina.  Paus.  6,  c.  14. - 

A  king  of  Corinth,  who  died  779  B.  C. 

Telestas,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  flou¬ 
rished  B.  C.  402. 

Telesto,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Tele  thus,  a  mountain  in  Euboea. 

TelethUsa,  the  wife  of  Lygdus  or  Lyctus,  a 
native  of  Crete.  She  became  mother  of  a 
daughter,  who  w*s  afterwards  changed  into  a 
boy.  Vid.  Iphis. 

Teleurias,  a  prince  of  Macedonia,  &c. 
Tei.eutagoras,  son  of  Hercules  and  Lysi- 
dica. 

Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  who 
was  killed  by  the  Olynthians,  &c. 

Tellenno,  a  surname  of  Pluto. 

Tellias,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Elis,  in  the 
age  of  Xerxes.  He  was  greatly  honoured  in 
Phocis,  where  he  had  settled,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  raised  him  a  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  at  Delphi.  Pans.  10,  v.  1  .—Herodot.  8, 
c.  27. 

Telms,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  the  father  of 
Brasidas. 

Tellus,  a  divinity,  the  same  as  the  earth, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  after  Chaos. 
She  was  mother  by  Ccelus  of  Oceanus,  Hype¬ 
rion,  Ceus,  Rhea,  Japetus,  Themis,  Saturn, 
Phoebe,  Tethys,  &c.  Tellus  is  the  same  ac.  the 
divinity,  who  is  honoured  under  the  several 
names  of  Cybele,  Rhea,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Tithaa, 
Bona  Dea,  Proserpine,  &c.  She  was  gene¬ 
rally  represented  in  the  character  of  Tel. us,  as  a 
woman  with  many  breasts,  distended  with  milk, 
to  express  the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  also 
appeared  crowned  with  turrets,  holding  a  scep¬ 
tre  in  one  hand,  and  a  key  in  the  other;  while 
at  her  feet  was  lying  a  tame  lion  without 
chains,  as  if  to  intimate  that  every  part  of  the 
earth  can  be  made  fruitful  by  means  of  cultiva- 
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tion.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  130. — Virg.  Mn.  7,  v. 

137. — Apollod.  1,  c.  1. - A  poor  man,  whom 

Solon  called  happier  than  Croesus,  the  rich  and 
ambitious  king  of  Lydia.  Tellus  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  seeing  a  strong  and  healthy  family  of 
children,  and  at  last  to  fall  in  the  defence  of  his 

country.  Herodot.  1,  c.  30. - An  Italian, 

who  is  said  to  have  had  commerce  with  his 
mares ;  and  to  have  had  a  daughter  called  Hip- 
pone,  who  became  the  goddess  of  horses. 

Teemessus  or  Telmissus,  a  town  of  Caria, 
whose  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  augury  and 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Cic.  de  Div.  1.— 

Strab.  14. - Another  in  Lycia. - A  third  in 

Pisidia. 

Telon,  a  priest  of  Massilia,  killed  during  the 
siege  of  that  city  by  Caesar.  Lucan.  3,  v.  592. 

- A  king  of  the  Teleboae,  who  married  Se- 

bethis,  by  whom  he  had  CEbalus.  Virg.  Mn.  7, 
v.  734. 

Telos,  a  small  island  near  Rhodes. 

Telphusa,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of 
the  Ladon  who  gave  her  name  to  a  town  and 
fountain  of  that  place.  The  waters  of  the 
fountain  Telphusa  were  so  cold,  that  Tiresias 
died  by  drinking  them.  Diod.  4. — Strab.  9. — Ly- 
cophrun. 

Telys,  a  tyrant  of  Sybaris. 

Te  mat  he  a,  a  mountain  of  Messenia.  Pans. 
4,  c.  34j 

TemEnium,  a  place  in  Messene,  where  Te- 
menus  was  buried. 

TemEnItes,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which  he 
received  at  Temenos,  a  small  place  near  Syra¬ 
cuse,  where  he  was  worshipped.  Cic.  in  Ver. 

TemEnus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  was  the 
first  of  the  Heraclidae  who  returned  to  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  with  his  brother  Ctesiphontes,  in  the  reign 
of  Tisamenes,  king  of  Argos.  Temenes  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  throne  of  Argos,  from  which 
he  expelled  the  reigning  sovereign.  After  death 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Deiphon, 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Hyrntlio,  and 
this  succession  was  in  preference  to  his  own 
son.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Paus.  2,  c.  18  5c  19. 

- A  son  of  Pelasgus,  who  was  entrusted 

with  the  care  of  Juno’s  infancy.  Paus.  8,  c. 

22. 

Temerinda,  the  name  of  the  Palus  Maeotis 
among  the  natives. 

TemEsa,  a  town  of  Cyprus. - Another  in 

Calabria,  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  mines  of  cop¬ 
per.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  441.  Mel.  7,  v.  207. — - 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Strab.  6. 

Temnes,  a  king  of  Sidon. 

Temnos,  a  town  of  Eolia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hermus. 

Tempe,  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  between  mount 
Olympus  at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at  the  south, 
through  which  the  river  Peneus  flows  into  the 
Egean.  The  poets  have  described  it  as  the 
most  delightful  spot  on  the  earth,  with  conti¬ 
nually  cool  shades,  and  verdant  walks,  which 
the  warbling  of  birds  rendered  more  pleasant 
and  romantic.  Tempe  extended  about  five 
miles  in  length,  but  was  scarce  one  acre  and  a 
half  wide.  All  vallies  that  are  pleasant,  either 
for  their  situation  or  their  mildness  of  their  cli- 
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mate,  are  called  Tempe,  by  the  poets.  Strab.  9. 
—Mela,  2,  c.3. — Diod. 4. —  Dionys.  Perieg.  219. 
— Milan  V.  H.  3,  c.  1. —  Plut.  de  Mus. —  Virg. 
G.  2,  c.  469. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  569. 

TenEdos,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of  the 
Aegean  sea,  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles  from  Sigrnum,  and  fifty-six 
miles  north  from  Lesbos.  It  was  anciently 
called  Leucophrys,  till  Tenes,  the  son  of  Cyc- 
nus,  settled  there  and  built  a  town  which  he 
called  Tenedos,  from  which  the  whole  island 
received  its  name.  It  became  famous  during 
the  Trojan  war,  as  it  was  there  that  the  Greeks 
concealed  themselves,  the  more  effectually  to 
make,  the  Trojans  believe  that  they  were  re¬ 
turned  home  without  finishing  the  siege.  Ho¬ 
mer.  Od.  3,  v.  59. — Diod.  5. — Strab.  >13- — Virg 
Mn.  2,  v.  21. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  540.  1.  12,  v 
109. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Tenes,  a  son  of  Cycnus  and  Proclea.  Hj 
was  exposed  on  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
by  his  father,  who  had  credulously  believed  his 
wife  Philonome,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Tenes,  and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her 
virtue,  when  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion. 
Tenes  arrived  safe  in  Leucophrys,  which  he 
called  Tenedos,  and  of  which  he  became  the  so¬ 
vereign.  Some  time  after,  Cycnus  discovered 
the  guilt  of  his  wife  Philonome,  and,  as  he 
wished  to  be  reconciled  to  his  son  whom  he 
had  so  grossly  injured,  he  went  to  Tenedos. 
But  when  he  had  tied  his  ship  to  the  shore, 
Tenes  cut  off  the  cable  with  a  hatchet,  and  suf¬ 
fered  his  father’s  ship  to  be  tossed  about  in  the 
sea.  From  this  circumstance  the  hatchet  of  To¬ 
nes  became  proverbial  to  intimate  a  resentment 
that  cannot  be  pacified.  This  hatchet  was 
carefully  preserved  at  Tenedos,  and  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  where  it  was 
still  seen  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Tenes,  as 
some  suppose,  was  killed  by  Achilles,  as  he 
defended  his  country  against  the  Greeks,  and 
he  received  divine  honours  after  death.  Hia 
statue  was  carried  away  by  Verres  Strab.  13. 
— Paus.  10,  c.  14. - A  general  of  3000  mer¬ 

cenary  Greeks  sent  by  the  Egyptians  to  assist 
the  Phoenicians.  Diod.  16. 

Tenesis,  a  part  of  .Ethiopia. 

Tennes,  a  king  of  Sidon,  who,  when  his  coun¬ 
try  was  besieged  by  the  Persians,  burnt  himself 
and  the  city  together,  B.  C.  351. 

Tennum,  a  town  of  Eolia. 

Tenos,  a  small  island  in  the  Egean  near  An 
dros,  called  also  Hydrussa,  from  the  number  of  its 
fountains.  It  was  very  mountainous,  but  it 
produced  excellent  wiues,  universally  esteemed 
by  the  ancients.  Tenos  was  about  fifteen 
miles  in  extent.  The  capital  was  also  called 
Tenos.  Strab.  10. — Mela,  2,  c.  7 . — Owl.  Met. 
7,  v.  469. 

TentYra,  (plur.)  and  Tentyris,  a  small  towa 
of  Egypt  on  the  Nile. 

Tentyra,  a  place  of  Thrace,  opposite  Sama- 
thrace.  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  9,  v.  21. 

Teos,  or  Teios,  a  maritime  town  on  the  coast 
of  Ionia,  in  A  sia  Minor,  opposite  Samos.  It  was 
one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  confede¬ 
racy,  and  gave  birth  to  Anacreon  and  Hecataeus, 


who  wm  by  some  deemed  a  native  of  Miletus. 
According  to  Pliny,  Teos  was  an  island.  Au¬ 
gustus  repaired  Teos,  whence  he  is  often  called 
the  founder  of  it  in  ancient  medals.  Strab.  14. 
— Mela,  1,  c.  17. —  Funs.  7,  c.  3. — Milan.  V. 
H.  8,  c.  5. — Hovat.  1,  od.  17,  v.  18. — Plin.  5, 
c.  31. 

Terambus,  a  famous  physician,  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  changed  into  an  insect  by  the  nymphs. 

TerEdon,  a  town  on  the  Arabian  gulf. 

Terena,  daughter  of  Strymon,  whom  Mars 
caused  to  be  mother  of  Triballus. 

Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  became 
mother  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  daughter  called 
Tulliola.  Cicero  repudiated  her,  because  she 
had  been  faithless  to  his  bed,  when  he  was  ba¬ 
nished  in  Asia.  Terentia  married  Sallust,  Cice¬ 
ro’s  enemy,  and  afterwards  Messala  Corvinus. 
She  lived  to  her  103d,  or  according  to  Pliny,  to 

her  117th  year.  Plat,  in  Cic _ Val.  Max.  8,  c. 

13. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  11,  ep.  16, '&c. - The  wife  of 

Scipio  Africanus. - The  wife  of  Mecaenas,  with 

whom  it  was  said  that  Augustus  carried  on  an 
intrigue. 

Terentia  lex,  called  also  Cassia,  frumenta- 
riu,  by  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus,  and  C. 
Cassius,  A.  U.  C.  680.  It  ordered  that  the 
same  price  should  be  given  for  all  the  corn 
bought  in  the  provinces,  to  hinder  the  exactions 

of  the  quaestors. - Another  by  Terentius  the 

tribune,  A.  U.  C.  291,  to  elect  five  persons  to 
define  the  power  of  the  consuls,  lest  they  should 
abuse  the  public  confidence  bv  violence  or  ra¬ 
pine. 

Terentianus,  a  Roman  to  whom  Longinus 

dedicated  his  treatise  on  the  sublime. - Mau- 

rus,  a  writer  who  flourished  A.  D.  240.  The 
last  edition  of  his  treatise  De  Literis,  Syllabis,  Sf 
Metris  Horatii,  is  by  Mycillus,  Francof.  8vo. 
1584. 

Terentius  Publius,  a  native  of  Africa,  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  the  comedies  he  wrote.  He  was 
sold  as  a  slave  to  'Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman 
senator,  who  educated  him  with  great  care,  and 
manumitted  him  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius. 
He  bore  the  name  of  his  master  and  benefactor, 
and  was  called  Terentius.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Greek  comedy  with  uncommon  as¬ 
siduity,  and  merited  the  friendship  and  patron¬ 
age  of  the  learned  and  powerful.  Scipio,  the 
elder  Africanus,  and  his  friend  Lrnlius,  have  been 
suspected,  on  account  of  their  intimacy,  of  as¬ 
sisting  the  poet  in  the  composition  of  his  come¬ 
dies  ;  and  the  fine  language,  pure  expressions, 
and  delicate  sentiments  with  which  the  plays  of 
Terence  abound,  seem  perhaps  to  favour  the 
supposition.  Terence  was  in  the  25th  year  of 
his  age  when  his  first  play  appeared  on  the  Ro¬ 
man  stage.  A 11  his  compositions  were  received 
with  great  applause  ;  but  when  the  words 

Homo  sum,  humani  nil  a  me  alienum  puto, 

were  repeated,  the  plaudits  were  reiterated,  and 
the  audience,  though  composed  of  foreigners, 
conquered  nations,  allies,  and  citizens  of  Rome, 
were  unanimous  in  applauding  the  poet,  who 
spoke  with  such  elegance  and  simplicity  the  /an- 
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guage  of  nature,  and  supported  the  native  inde¬ 
pendence  of  man.  3  he  talents  of  Terence  wero 
employed  rather  in  translating  than  in  search  of 
originality.  It  is  said  that  he  tianslated  108  of 
the  comedies  of  the  poet  Menander,  six  of 
which  only  are  extant,  his  Andria,  Eunoeh,  He- 
autontimorumenos,  A  del  phi,  Phormio,  and  He- 
cyra.  Terence  is  admired  for  the  purity  of  his 
language,  and  the  artless  elegance  and  simpli 
city  of  his  diction,  and  for  a  continued  delicacy 
of  sentiments.  There  is  more  originality  in 
Plautus,  more  vivacity  in  the  intrigues,  and  more 
surprise  in  the  catastrophes  of  his  plays;  but 
I  erence  will  ever  be  admired  for  his  taste,  his 
expressions,  and  his  faithful  pictures  of  nature 
and  manners,  and  the  becoming  dignity  of  his 
several  characters.  Quintilian,  who  candidly 
acknowledges  the  deficiencies  of  the  Roman  co- 
medy,  declares  that  Terence  was  the  most  ele 
gant  and  refined  of  all  the  comedians  whose 
writings  appeared  on  the  stage.  'The  time  and 
the  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown.  He  left 
Rome  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age,  and  never 
after  appeared  there.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  drowned  in  a  storm  as  he  returned  from 
Greece,  about  159  years  before  Christ.  'The 
best  edition  of  Terence  are  those  of  W esterlio- 
vius,  2  vols.  4to.  1726;  of  Edinb.  12mo.  1758  ; 
of  Cambridge,  4to.  1723  ;  and  Hawkey’s,  12ino. 
Dublin,  1745  Cic.  ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  3. — Paterc. 
1,  c.  17.' — Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Herat.  2,  ep.  1,  v. 

59.- - Culeo,  a  Roman  senator  taken  by  the 

Carthaginians,  and  redeemed  by  Africanus. 
When  Africanus  triumphed,  Culeo  followed  his 
chariot  with  a  pileus  on  his  head.  He  was  some 
time  after  appointed  judge  between  his  deliverer 
and  the  people  of  Asia,  and  had  the  meanness  to 
condemn  him  and  his  brother  Asiaticus,  though 

both  innocent.  Liv.  30,  c.  45. - A  tribune 

who  wished  the  number  of  the  citizens  of  Rome 

to  be  increased. - Evocatus,  a  man  who,  as  it 

was  supposed,  murdered  Galba.  Tacit.  Hist.  1, 

c  41. - Lentinus,  a  Roman  knight  condemned 

for  perjury. - Varro,  a  writer.  Vid.  Varro. 

■ - A  consul  with  iEmilitis  Paulus  at  the  battle 

of  Canute.  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and 
had  followed  for  some  time  the  profession  of  his 
father.  He  placed  himself  totally  in  the  power 
of  Hannibal,  by  making  an  improper  disposition 
of  his  army.  After  he  had  been  defeated,  and 
his  colleague  slain,  he  retired  to  Canusium,  with 
the  remains  of  his  slaughtered  countrymen,  and 
sent  word  to  the  Roman  senate  of  his  defeat. 
He  received  the  thanks  of  this  venerable  body, 
because  he  had  engaged  the  enemy,  horvever 
improperly,  and  not  despaired  of  the  affairs  of 
the  republic.  He  was  offered  the  dictatorship, 

which  he  declined.  Pint. — Liv.  22,  &c. - 

An  ambassador  sent  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedo¬ 
nia. - Massaliora,  an  edile  of  the  people,  &c. 

- -Marcus,  a  friend  of  Sejanus,  accused  before 

the  senate  for  his  intimacy  with  that  discarded 
favourite.  Pie  made  a  noble  defence,  and  was 
acquitted.  Tacit.  Ann .  6. 

Ierentus,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martius 
near  the  capitol,  where  the  infernal  deities  had 
an  altar.  Ovid.  Fast.  1 ,  v.  504. 

Tereu*,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and 
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Biestonis.  He  married  Progne,  the  daughter  of 
Pandion,  king  of  Athena,  whom  he  had  assisted 
in  a  war  against  Megara.  He  offered  vio¬ 
lence  to  his  sister-in-law  Philomela,  whom 
he  conducted  to  Thrace  by  desire  of  Progne. 

Vid.  Philomela  and  Progne. - A  friend  of 

<£neas,  killed  by  Camilla.  Virg.  /En .  11,  v. 
675. 

Tergeste  and  Tergestum,  a  town  of  Italy 
on  the  Adriatic  sea,  made  a  Roman  colony.  Me¬ 
la,  2,  c.  3,  &c  — Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  380. — Puterc. 
2,  c.  110. 

Terias,  a  river  of  Sicily  near  Catana. 

Teribazus,  a  nobleman  of  Persia,  sent  with 
a  fleet  agains  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.  He 
was  accused  of  treason,  and  removed  from  office, 
&c. 

Teridae,  a  concubine  of  Menelaus. 

Teridates,  a  favourite  eunuch  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes.  At  his  death  the  monarch 
was  in  tears  for  three  days.  JElian.  V.  H.  12, 
c.  1. 

Terioum,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

Termentia,  or  Termes,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Termerus,  a  robber  of  Peloponnesus  who 
killed  people  by  crushing  their  heads  against 
his  own.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules.  Plut.  in 
Thes. 

Termesus,  a  river  of  Arcadia. 

Termii.ac,  a  name  of  the  Lycians. 

Terminalia,  annual  festivals  at  Rome,  ob* 
served  in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  in  the 
month  of  February.  It  was  then  usual  for  pea¬ 
sants  to  assemble  near  the  principal  land  marks 
which  separated  their  fields,  and  after  they  had 
crowned  them  with  garlands  and  flowers,  to 
make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig.  lhey  were  first 
established  by  Numa  ;  and  though  at  first  it  was 
forbidden  to  shed  the  blood  of  victims,  yet  in 
process  of  time  land-marks  were  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  it.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v*  641.  Cic. 
Phil.  12,  c.  10. 

Terminals,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  because 
he  presided  over  the  boundaries  and  lands  of  in¬ 
dividuals  before  the  worship  of  the  god  Termi¬ 
nus  was  introduced.  Dionys.  Hal.  2. 

Terminus,  a  divinity  of  Rome,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits,  and  to 
punish  all  unlawful  usurpation  of  land.^  His 
worship  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Numa, 
who  persuaded  his  subjects,  that  the  limits  of 
their  lands  and  estates  were  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  inspection  of  heaven.  His  temple  was 
on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  he  was  represented 
with  a  human  head  without  feet  or  arms,  to  in¬ 
timate  that  he  never  moved,  wherever  lie  was 
placed.  The  people  of  the  country  assembled 
once  a  year  with  their  families,  and  crowned 
with  garlands  and  flowers  the  stones  winch  se¬ 
parated  their  different  possessions,  and  offered 
victims  to  the  god  who  presided  over  their 
boundaries.  It  is  said  that  when  Tarqum  the 
Proud  wished  to  build  a  temple  on  the  lar- 
peian  rock  to  Jupiter,  the  god  Terminus  re¬ 
fused  to  give  way,  though  the  other  gods  re- 
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signed  their  seats  with  cheerfulness;  whence 
Ovid  has  said — 

Restitit,  et  magno  cum  Jovctempla  tenet. 

Dionys.  Hal.  2. — Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  641 . —  Plut.  in 
Num. — Liv.  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  9. 

Termisus,  or  Termessus,  a  town  of  Pi- 
sidia. 

Ter  pander,  a  lyric  poet  and  musician  of  Les¬ 
bos,  675  B.  C.  It  is  said  that  he  appeased  a 
tumult  at  Sparta  by  the  melody  and  sweetness 
of  his  notes.  He  added  three  strings  to  the  lyie, 
which  before  bis  time  had  only  four.  JEliau.  V. 
H.  12,  c.  50. —  Plut.  de  Mus. 

Terpsichore,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
danciug,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  inven- 
tress,  as  her  name  intimates,  aud  with  which  she 
delighted  her  sisters.  She  is  represented  like 
a  young  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding 
in  her  hand  a  musical  instrument.  Juv.  7,  v. 
35. — Apollod.  1. 

Teri  sicrate,  a  daughter  of  Thespius. 

Terra,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in  my¬ 
thology,  wife  of  Uranus,  aud  mother  of  Oceanus, 
the  Titans,  Cyclops,  Giants,  Tliea,  Rhea,  The¬ 
mis,  Phmbe,  Thetis,  Mnemosyne.  By  the  Air 
she  had  Grief,  Mourning,  Oblivion,  Vengeance, 
&c.  According  to  Hyginus,  she  is  the  same  as 
Tel  I  us.  Vid.  Tellus. 

TerracIna,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy 

Tehrasidius,  a  Roman  knight  in  Caesar’s 
army  in  Gaul. 

Terror,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which 
the  ancients  have  made  a.  deity,  and  one  of 
the  attendants  of  the  god  Mars  and  of  Bel- 
lona. 

Tertia,  a  sister  of  Clodius  the  tribune,  &c. 

- A  daughter  of  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of 

Perseus. 

Tertius  Julianus,  a  lieutenant  in  Caesar’s 
legions. 

Tertullianus,  (J.  Septimius  Fi.orens,) 
a  celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  196.  He  was  originally  a  pagan, 
but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  of  which 
he  became  an  able  advocate  by  his  writings, 
which  shewed  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  lively 
imagination,  impetuous  eloquence,  elevated 
style,  and  strength  of  reasoning.  The  most 
famous  and  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works 
are,  liis  Apology  for  the  Christians,  and  his 
Prescriptions.  The  best  edition  of  Tertullian 
is  that  of  Semlerus,  4vo)s.  8vo.  Hal.  1770  ;  and 
of  bis  Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 

1718.  '  ... 

Tkthys,  the  greatest  of  the  sea  deities,  and 
wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Terra  She  was  mother  of  the  clii  .f  ri¬ 
vers  of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Al- 
pheus,  the  Mseander,  Simois,  Peneus,  Evenus, 
Scamander,  &c.  and  about  3000  daughters  called 
Oceanides.  Tethys  is  confounded  by  some  my- 
tliologists  with  her  grand-daughter  Thetis,  the 
w.le  of  Peleus,  and  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
The  word  Tethys  is  poetically  used  to  express 
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the  sea.  Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  &c. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
31. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  509.  1.  9,  v.  498.  Fast.  2, 
v.  19t. — Hesiod.  Tneogn.  v.  336. — Homer.  II.  14, 
v.  302. 

T et i, a  ,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Platamns 

TetrapOlis,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of  An¬ 
tioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  because  it  was  divided 
iuto  four  separate  districts,  each  of  which  re¬ 
sembled  a  city. 

TetrIcus,  a  mountain  of  Italy  near  the  river 

Fabaris.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  713. - A  Roman 

senator,  saluted  emperor  in  the  reign  of  Aure- 
lian.  He  was  led  in  triumph  by  his  successful 
adversary,  who  afterwards  heaped  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  honours  upon  him  and  his  son  of  the 
same  name. 

Teucer,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  the  Sc a- 
mander  by  Idea.  According  to  some  authors, 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  his  sub¬ 
jects  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  the  dances  of 
the  Corybantes.  The  country  over  which  he 
reigned  was  from  him  called  feucria,  and  his 
subjects  Teucri.  His  daughter  Batea,  mar¬ 
ried  Dardanus,  a  Samotliracian  prince,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  government  of  Teucria.  Apol¬ 
lod.  3,  c.  12. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  108. - A  son  of 

Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  by  Hesione,  the 
daughter  of  Laoinedon.  He  was  one  of  Helen’s 
suitors,  and  accordingly  accompanied  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  signalized  him¬ 
self  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity  It  is  said 
that  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
kingdom,  because  he  had  left  the  death  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Ajax  unrevenged.  This  severity  of  the  father 
did  not  dishearten  the  son  ;  he  left  Salamis,  and 
retired  to  Cyprus,  where,  with  the  assistance  of 
Belus,  king  of  Sidon,  he  built  a  town,  which 
he  called  Salamis,  after  his  native  country.  He 
attempted  to  no  purpose  to  recover  the  island  of 
Salamis  after  his  father’s  death.  He  built  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  in  Cyprus,  on  which  a  man 
was  annually  sacrificed  till  the  reign  of  the  An- 
tonines.  Some  suppose  that  Teucer  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  Cyprus,  but  that,  according  to  a  less  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  he  went  to  settle  in  Spain,  and 
thence  into  Gallicia.  Homer.  II.  8,  v.  281. — 
Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  623. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — Pans. 
2,  c.  29. — Justin.  44,  c.  3. —  Paterc.  1,  c.  1. 

- One  of  the  servants  of  Phalaris  of  Agri- 

gentum. 

Teucri,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans,  from 
Teucer,  their  king.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  42  & 
239. 

Teucria,  a  name  given  to  Troy,  from  Teucer, 
one  of  its  kings.  Id.  2,  v.  26. 

Teucteri,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  c.  22. 

Teumessus,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  where 
Hercules,  when  young,  killed  an  enormous 
lion. 

Tetjta,  a  queen  of  Illyricum,  B.  C.  231,  who 
ordered  some  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  nut  to 
death.  This  unprecedented  murder  was  the 
cause  of  a  war,  which  ended  in  her  disgrace. 
Tecta  ram  as,  father  of  Pelasgus. 

Teutamias-,  or  Teutamis,  a  king  of  Larissa. 
He  instituted  games  in  honour  of  Ins  father, 
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where  Perseus  killed  his  grandfather  Acrisius 
with  a  quoit. 

Teutamvs,  a  kinu  of  Assyria,  the  same  as  Ti- 
thonus,  the  father  of  Memnon.  Diod.  o. 

Teutas,  oi-Teutai.es,  a  name  of  Mercury 
among  the  Gauls.  The  people  offered  human 
victims  to  this  deity.  Lucan.  1,  v.  445. — Ctesar. 
Bell.  G. 

Teuthras,  a  king  of  Mysia,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Caycus.  He  adopted  as  his  daughter,  or 
according  to  others,  married  Auge,  the  daughter 
of  Aleus  when  she  fled  away  into  Asia  from  her 
father,  who  wished  to  punish  her  for  her  amours 
with  Hercules.  Some  time  after,  his  kingdom 
was  invaded  by  Idas,  the  son  of  Aphareus  ;  and 
to  remove  this  enemy,  he  promised  Auge  and 
his  crown  to  anyone  who  could  restore  tranquil¬ 
lity  to  his  subjects.  This  was  executed  by  Te- 
lephus,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  son  of 
Auge,  who  was  promised  in  marriage  to  him  by- 
right  of  his  successful  expedition.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  7,  &c. —  Paus.  3,  c.  25. — Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  19. 

— Hygin.  fab.  100. - A  river’s  name. - One 

of  the  companions  of  AEneas  in  Italy.  Virg.  JEn. 
10,  v.  402. 

Teutomatus,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  among  the 
allies  of  Rome. 

Teuton i  and  Teutones,  a  people  of  Ger 
many,  who  with  the  Cimbii  made  incursions 
into  Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies. 
They  were  at  last  defeated  by  the  consul  Marius, 
and  an  infinite  number  made  prisoners.  Vid. 
Cimbri.  Cic.  pro  Manil. — Fi  r.  3,  c.  3. —  Pint, 
in  Mar. — Martial ,  14,  ep.  26. 

Thabenna,  an  inland  town  of  Africa.  Hirt. 
Afric. 

Thabussum,  a  strong  place  of  Phrygia.  T. 
L.  08,  c.  14. 

Thais,  a  famous  courtezan  of  Athens,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  con 
quests,  and  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  him, 
that  she  made  him  burn  the  royal  palace  of  Per- 
sepolis.  After  Alexander’s  death,  she  married 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v. 
604.  de  Rem.  Am.  v.  384. —  Plat,  in  Alex. — Juv. 
3,  v.  93. 

Thala,  a  town  of  Africa.  Tacit.  Ann.  3, 

c.  21.  '  . 

Thalame,  a  town  of  Messenia. 

Thaeassius,  a  beautiful  young  Roman  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  the  rape  of  the  Sabines, 
one  of  these  virgius  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  her  ravisher,  afraid  of 
many  competitors,  exclaimed,  as  he  carried  her 
away,  that  it  was  for  Thalassius.  The  name  of 
Thalassius  was  no  sooner  mentioned,  than  all 
were  eager  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a  prize  for 
him.  Their  union  was  attended  with  so  much 
happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at  Rome 
to  make  use  of  the  word  Thalassius  at  nuptials, 
and  to  wish  those  that  were  married  the  felicity 
of  Thalassius.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  Hymen,  as  he  was  made  a  deity. 
Pint,  in  Rom. — Martial,  3,  ep.  92. 

Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
born  at  Miletus  in  Ionia.  He  was  descended 
from  Cadmus  ;  his  father’s  name,  was  Examius, 
and  his  mother’s  Cleobula.  Like  the  rest  of 
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the  ancients,  he  travelled  in  quest  of  know-  J 
led^e,  and  for  some  time  resided  in  Crete, 
Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Under  the  priests  of 
Memphis  he  was  taught  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to  measure  with 
exactness  the  vast  height  and  extent  of  a  py- 
Sunid.  His  discoveries  in  astronomy  were 
neat  and  ingenious  :  he  was  the  first  who  cal¬ 
culated  with  accuracy  a  solar  eclipse.  He  dis¬ 
covered  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  he  divided 
the  heavens  into  five  zones,  and  recommended 
the  division  of  the  year  into  365  days,  which 
was  universally  adopted  hy  the  Egyptian  philo¬ 
sophy.  Like  Homer,  he  looked  upon  water  as 
the  principle  of  every  thing.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  which  distinguished 
itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse  speculations 
under  the  successors  and  pupils  of  the  Milesian 
philosopher,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anax¬ 
agoras,  and  Arclielaus  the  master  of  Socrates. 
Thales  was  never  married,  and  when  Ins  mother 
pressed  him  to  choose  a  wife,  he  said  he  was 
too  young.  The  same  exhortations  were  after¬ 
wards  repeated,  but  the  philosopher  eluded  them 
by  observing,  that  he  was  then  too  old  to  enter 
the  matrimonial  state.  He  died  in  the  ninety- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  about  548  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  His  compositions  on  philo¬ 
sophical  subjects  are  lost.  Herodot.  1,  c.  7. 
Plato. — Diog .  1.—  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  6cc.  A 
lyric  poet  intimate  with  Lycurgus.  He  pre¬ 
pared  by  his  rhapsodies  the  minds  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  to  receive  the  rigorous  institutions  of  Ins 
friend,  and  inculcated  a  reverence  for  the  peace 
of  civil  society. 

Thalestria,  or  Tha'lestrts,  a  queen  ot 
the  Amazons,  who  came  thirty-five  days 
journey  to  meet  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  con¬ 
quests,  to  raise  children  hy  a  man  whose  fame 
was  so  great,  and  courage  so  uncommon.  Curt. 
6,  c.  5. — Strab.  11. 

Thaletes,  a  Greek  poet  of  Crete,  900 

B  C 

Thalia,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided 
over  festivals,  pastoral  and  comic  poetry.  She 
is  represented  leaning  on  a  column,  holding  a 
mask  in  her  right  hand,  by  which  she  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  her  sisters,  as  also  by  a  shepherd  s 
crook.  Her  dress  appears  shorter,  and  not  so 
ornamented  as  those  of  the  other  Muses.  Hoi  at. 
4,  Od.  6,  v.  25.—  Mart.  9,  ep.  75.— Pint,  m 
Symp.  kc.—Virg.  Eel.  6,  v.  2.— One  of  the 
Nereides.  Hesiod.  Theog.—Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  826. 
- An  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

Thallo,  one  of  the  hours  or  seasons  which 

presided  over  spring.  , 

Thali>ius,  a  son  of  Eurytus,  one  of  Helen  s 

suitors. 

Thalsinia,  a  daughter  of  Ogyges. 

ThamYras,  a  Cilician  who  first  introduced 
Ae  art  of  augury  in  Cyprus,  where  it  was  reli¬ 
giously  preserved  in  his  family  for  many  yeais. 

Tacit.  2.  Hist.  c.  3.  , 

ThamYras,  or  Thamyris,  a  celebrated  mu¬ 
sician  of  Thrace.  His  father’s  name  was  Phi- 
lammon,  and  his  mother  s  A  mope.  He  became 
enamoured  of  the  Muses,  and  challenged  them 
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to  a  trial  of  skill.  His  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  the  conquered 
should  he  totally  at  the  disposal  of  his  victorious 
adversary.  He  was  conquered,  and  the  Muses 
deprived  him  of  his  eye-sight  and  his  melodious 
voice,  and  broke  his  lyre.  His  poetical  compo¬ 
sitions  are  lost.  Some  accused  him  of  having 
first  introduced  into  the  world  the  unnaturul 
vice  of  which  Sotades  is  accused.  Hoaxer.  11.  2, 
*•94.  1.  5,  v.  599. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3.  Ovid. 


Amor.  3,  el.  7,  v.  62.— Art.  am.  3,  v.  399.— 

Pans.  4,  c.  33.  .  , 

Thamyris,  one  of  the  petty  princes  o 

the  Dac®,  in  the  age  of  Darius,  &c.  A 

queen  of  the  Massaget®.  Vid.  Thomyns. 
A  Trojan  killed  by  iurnus.  Virg.  JEn.  12, 


v.  341.  .. 

Thamtjda,  a  county  of  Arabia  i  elix. 
THAON,one  of  the  giants  who  waged  war 
against  the  gods. 

Thargelia,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  They  lasted  two  days, 
and  the  youngest  of  both  sexes  earned  olive 
branches,  on  which  were  suspended  cakes  and 

fruits.  .  . 

ThariAdes,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antio- 

clius,  &c.  ,  ~  , 

TharOps,  a  son  of  GSager,  to  whom  Bacchu3 

gave  the  kingdom  of  Thrace,  after  the  death  of 
Lycurgus.  Diol.  4. 

Tiiapsacus,  a  town  of  Arabia. 

Thasius,  or  Thrasiijs,  a  famous  soothsayer 
of  Cyprus,  who  told  Busiris,  king  of  Egypt, 
that  to  stop  a  dreadful  plague  which  afflicted 
his  country,  he  must  offer  a  foreigner  to  Jupiter. 
Upon  this  the  tyrant  ordered  him  to  be  seized 
and  sacrificed  to  the  god,  as  lie  was  not  a  native 
ofEoypt.  Ovid,  de  art.  am.  1,  v.  649.  A 
surname  of  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped  at 

Tliasos.  .  . 

Th&sos,  or  Thasus,  a  small  island  in  trie 

jEgean,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestus,  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  JEria,  Odonis,  ^Ethria,  Acte,  Ogygia, 
Chryse,  and  Ceresis.  It  received  that  of  Tha- 
sos  from  Thasus  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  settled 
there  when  he  despaired  of  finding  his  sister  Eu- 
ropa.  It  was  about  forty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  so  uncommonly  fruitful,  that  the 
fertility  of  Tliasos  became  proverbial.  Its  wine 
was  universally  esteemed.  Its  marble  quarries 
were  also  in  great  repute,  as  well  as  its  mines 
of  cold  and  silver.  The  capital  of  the  island 
was  also  called  Tliasos.  Herodot. _2,  c.  44.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. —  Pans.  5,  c.  25. — JEhan.  V.  H. 

4,  &c. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  91. 

Thasus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  went  witn 
Cadmus  to  seek  Europa.  He  built  the  town  of 
Thasus  in  Thrace.  Some  make  him  brother  of 

Cadmus.  _ 

Tu  A  CM  ANTI  AS  and  Thaumantis,  a  name 
given  to  Iris,  the  messenger  of  Juno,  because 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Thaumas,  the  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Terra,  by  one  of  the  Oceamdes. 
Hesiod.  Theog.-Vir.  JEn.  9,  v.  5 J-Omi.  Met. 
4,  v.  479.1.  14,  v.  84o. 

Thaumas,  a  son  ot  Neptune  and  Terra,  who 
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married  Llectra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  by  whom 
he  had  Iris  and  the  Harpies,  &c. 

Thaumasius,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  on 
whose  top,  according  to  some  accounts,  Jupiter 
was  born.  r 

The  a,  a  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Terra.  She 
married  her  brother  Hyperion,  by  whom  she  had 
the  sun,  the  moon,  Aurora,  &c.  She  is  also 

called  Thia,  Titfea,  Rhea,  Tetliys,  &c. - One 

of  the  Sporades. 

1  heagEnes,  a  man  who  made  himself  master 

of  Megara,  &c. - An  athlete  of  Thasos,  famous 

tor  his  strength.  His  father’s  name  was  Timos- 
thenes,  a  friend  of  Hercules.  He  was  crowned 
above  a  thousand  times  at  the  public  games  of 
the  Greeks  and  became  a  god  after  death.  Pans. 

6,  c.  6  &  11.  Pint. - A  Theban  officer,  who 

distmguised  himself  at  the  battle  of  Chteronea. 

Pint. - A  writer  who  published  commentaries 

on  Homer  s  works. 

Theages,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of 
Socrates.  Plato.— Mian.  V.  H.  4,  See, 

Theano,  the  wife  of  Metapontus,  son  of  Si¬ 
syphus,  presented  some  twins  to  her  husband, 
when  he  wished  to  repudiate  her  for  her  bar¬ 
renness.  I  he  children  wrere  educated  with  the 
peatest  care,  and  some  time  afterwards,  Theano 
herself  became  mother  of  twins.  When  they 
were  grown  up,  she  was  encouraged  to  murder 
the  suppositious  children  who  were  to  succeed 
to  their  father’s  throne  in  preference  to  them. 

Hygin.  fab.  186. - A  daughter  of  Cisseus, 

bister  to  Hecuba,  who  married  Antenor,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  betrayed  the  Palladium  to 
the  Greeks,  as  she  was  priestess  of  Minerva. 
Homer.  It.  6,  v,  298.— Pat*.  10,  c.  27.—Dictys. 

Cret.  o,  c.  8. - One  of  the  Danaides.  Her 

husband  s  name  was  Phantes.  Avollod.  2,  c.  1. 
f  he  wife  of  the  philosopher  Pythagoras. 

-—A  poetess  of  Locris - A  priestess  of 

Athens,  •who  refused  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon 
Aicibiade3  when  he  was  accused  of  having  mu¬ 
tilated  all  the  statues  of  Mercury.  Plut. _ 

I  he  mother  of  Pausanias.  She  was  the  first,  as 
it  is  reported,  who  brought  a  stone  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Minerva’s  temple  to  shut  up  her  son 
when  she  heard  of  his  crimes  and  perfidy  to  las 
coun try.  ——A  daughter  of  Scedasus,  to  whom 
some  of  the  Lacedaemonians  offered  violence  at 
Leuctra.-— -A  Trojan  matron,  who  became  mo¬ 
ther  of  Mimas  by  Amycus,  the  same  night  that 
.Fans  was  born.  Virg.  Mi.  10,  v.  703. 

TheAnum,  a  town  of  Italy,  Vii.  Teanum. 

1  hearid  as,  a  brother  of  Dionysius  the  elder. 
He  was  made  admiral  of  his  fleet. 

Thearius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Trcezene. 

Ihearnos,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Tree- 
26116* 

Theatetes,  a  Greek  epigrammatist. 

mi  iBBA*  01  Thebe»  a  town  of  Cilicia.  Vid.  \ 

I  hebae.  1 

Iheb.-e,  (arum)  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital 
of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ismenus.  The  manner  of  its  foundation  is  not 
precisely  known.  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  have 
first  begun  to  found  it  by  building  the  citadel 
-admea.  It  was  afterwards  finished  by  Am- 
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phion  and  Zethus,  but  according  to  Varro,  it 
owed  its  origin  to  Ogyges.  The  government  ot 
1  hebes  was  monarchical,  and  many  of  the  sove¬ 
reigns  are  celebrated  for  their  misfortunes,  such 
as  Laius,  CEdipus,  Polynices,  Eteocles,  &c. 
1  lie  war  which  1  hebes  supported  against  the 
Argives,  is  famous  as  well  as  that  of  the  Epi- 
goni.  1  he  1  hebans  were  looked  upon  as  an  in¬ 
dolent  and  sluggish  nation,  and  the  words  of 
Theban  pig,  became  proverbial,  to  express  a  man 
remarkable  for  stupidity  and  inattention.  This 
however  was  not  literally  true  :  under  Epamj- 
nondas,  the  Thebans,  though  before  dependent, 
became  masters  of  Greece,  and  every  thing  was 
done  according  to  their  will  and  pleasuie.  When 
-Alexander  invaded  Greece,  he  ordered  Thebes 
to  be  totally  demolished,  because  it  had  revolt¬ 
ed  against  him,  except  the  house  where  the  poet 
Pindar  had  been  born  and  educated.  Thebes 
was  afterwards  repaired  by  Cassander,  the  son 
of  Antipater.  The  monarchical  government 
was  abolished  there  at  the  death  of  Xanthus, 
about  1190  years  before  Christ,  and  Thebes  be¬ 
came  a  republic.  It  received  its  name  from 
Thebe  the  daughter  of  Asopus,  to  whom  the 
founder  Amphion  was  nearly  related.  Apollod. 
2,  c.  4,  &c. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Paus.  2,  c.  6,  1.  9, 
c.  5. — Strab.  9. — Plut .  in  Pel. — Flam.  Sc  Alex.— 
C.  Nep.  in  Pel.  Epum.  Sec. — Horat.  an  Poet.  394. 

— Ovid.  Met. - A  town  at  the  south  of  Troas, 

built  by  Hercules,  and  also  called  Placia  and 
Hypoplacia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cili- 
cians,  who  occupied  it  during  the  Trojan  war. 
Cun.  o,  c.  4. — Strab.  11. - An  ancient  cele¬ 

brated  city  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  called  also  He- 
tacompylos,  on  account  of  its  hundred  gates,  and 
Diospolis,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter.  In  the 
time  of  its  splendour,  it  extended  above  twenty- 
three  miles,  and  upon  an  emergency  could  send 
into  che  field  by  each  of  its  hundred  gate% 
20,000  fighting  men,  and  200  chariots.  Thebes 
was  ruined  by  Cambyses  king  of  Persia.  Juv. 
15. — Plin.  36. — Tacit.  Ann.  2. — Herodot.  2  &  3. 

— Diod.  2. — Homer.  II.  9,  v.  381. — Strab.  17. _ 

Mela,  1,  c.  9. - A  town  of  Africa  built  by 

Bacchus. - Another  in  Thessaly. - Another 

in  Phthiotis. 

Thebais,  a  country  in  the  southern  parts  of 
which  Thebes  was  the  capital.— — ■ 
There  have  been  some  poems  which  have  borne 
the  name  of  Thebais,  but  of  these  the  only  one 
extant  is  the  I  hebais  of  Statius.  It  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war  of  the  Thebans  against  the  Ar¬ 
gives.  Ihe  poet  was  twelve  years  in  composing 

it.  A  river  of  Lydia. - A  name  given  to 

a  native  of  Thebes. 

Thebe,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus _ 

The  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pher® 
She  was  persuaded  by  Pelopidas  to  murde- 
her  husband. 

Theia,  a  goddess.  Vid.  Thea. 

Theias,  a  son  of  Belus. 

1  helephassa,  the  second  wife  of  Agenor, 
called  also  Telephassa. 

Thelpusa,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia.  Vid.  Tel- 
pusa. 

Thelxion,  a  son  of  Apis. 
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Thbi.xiofb,  one  of  the  Muses,  according  to 
some  writers.  Cic.  de  sin. 

Themesion,  a  tyrant  of  Eretria. 

Themillas,  a  Trojan,  &c.  Virg.  JEn.  9, 

v.  57 6.  . 

Themis,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Jupiter  against  her  own  inclinations. 

She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Irene,  Eunomia, 
the  Parcse,  &c.  and  was  the  first  to  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  raised  temples.  Her 
oracle  was  famous  in  Attica  in  the  age  of  Deu¬ 
calion,  who  consulted  it  with  great  solemnity, 
and  was  instructed  how  to  repair  the  loss  of 
mankind.  She  was  generally  attended  by  the 
seasons.  Among  the  moderns  she  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and 
a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other.  Ovid.  Met.  1, 
v.  321. 

ThemiscYra,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  belonging  to 
the  Amazons.  The  territories  round  it  bore 
the  same  name. 

The  menus,  a  son  of  Aristomaclius,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Teinenus. 

ThemIson,  a  famous  physician  of  Laodicea, 
disciple  to  Asclepiades.  He  was  founder  of  a 
sect  called  Methodists,  because  he  wished  to 
introduce  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning  and 
practice  of  physic.  He  flourished  in  the  Augus¬ 
tan  age.  PUn.  29,  c.  1. - One  of  the  generals 

of  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  was  bom  at  Cyprus. 
jElian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  41. 

Themista,  or  Themistis,  a  goddess,  the 
same  as  Themis. 

Tiiemistagora,  one  of  the  Danaids. 
Themistius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Paphlagonia,  in  the  age  of  Constantius,  gieatly 
esteemed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  called 
the  fine  speaker,  from  his  eloquent  and  com¬ 
manding  delivery.  He  was  made  a  Roman  se¬ 
nator,  and  always  distinguished  for  his  liberality 
and  munificence.  His  school  was  greatly  fre¬ 
quented.  He  wrote  when  young,  some  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Aristotle,  fragments  of  which  are 
still  extant,  and  thirty-three  of  his  orations. 
He  professed  himself  to  be  an  enemy  to  flat¬ 
tery,  aud  though  he  often  deviates  from  this 
general  rule  in  his  addresses  to  the  empe¬ 
rors,  yet  he  strongly  recommends  humanity, 
wisdom,  and  clemency.  The  best  edition  of 
'Themistius,  is  that  of  Harduin,  fol.  Palis, 

Themisto,  daughter  of  Hypseus,  was  the 
third  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  by 
whom  she  had  four  sons,  called  Ptous,  Leucon, 
Schceneus,  and  Erythroes.  She  endeavoured 
to  kill  the  children  of  Ino,  her  husband’s  second 
wife,  but  she  killed  her  own  by  means  of  Ino, 
who  lived  in  her  house  in  the  disguise  of  a 
servant  maid,  and  to  whom  she  intrusted 
her  bloody  intentions.  Pans.  9,  c.  23.— 

Apolfod.  1,  c.  9. - A  woman  mentioned  by 

Polyaenus. - The  mother  of  the  poet  Homer, 

according  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Pausauia6 

10,  c.  24.  _  , 

Themistocles,  a  celebrated  general  born  at 
Athens.  His  father’s  name  was  Neocles,  and 
his  mother’s  Euterpe,  or  Abrotonum,  a  native 
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of  Halicarnassus,  or  of  Thrace,  or  Arcanania. 

The  beginning  ofliis  youth  was  marked  by  vices 
so  flagrant,  and  an  inclination  so  incorrigible, 
that  his  father  disinherited  him.  This,  which 
might  have  disheartened  others,  roused  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Themistocles,  and  the  protection  w  hich 
he  was  denied  at  home  he  sought  in  courting 
the  favours  of  the  populaco,  and  in  having  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Themistocles 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and 
in  this  capacity  the  fleet  was  entrusted  to  his 
care.  While  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Leo¬ 
nidas  were  opposing  the  Persians  at  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  the  naval  operations  of  Themistocles,  and 
the  combined  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  wrere 
directed  to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xerxes, 
and  to  ruin  his  maritime  power.  The  obstinate 
wish  of  the  generals  to  command  the  Grecian 
fleet  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  interest  of 
the  allies,  had  not  Themistocles  freely  relin¬ 
quished  his  pretensions,  and  by  nominating  his 
rival  Eurybiades  master  of  the  expedition,  shown 
the  world  that  his  ambition  could  stoop  when 
his  country  demanded  his  assistance.  1  he  Per¬ 
sian  fleet  was  distressed  at  Artemisium  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  storm,  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the  Greeks  ; 
but  a  decisive  battle  had  never  been  fought,  if 
Themistocles  had  not  used  threats  and  entrea¬ 
ties,  and  even  called  religion  to  his  aid,  and  the 
favourable  answers  of  the  oracle  to  second  his 
measures.  The  Greeks,  actuated  by  different 
views,  were  unwilling  to  make  head  by  sea 
against  an  enemy  whom  they  saw  victorious  by 
land,  plundering  their  cities,  and  destroying  all 
by  fire  and  sword  ;  but  before  they  were  dis¬ 
persed,  Themistocles  sent  intelligence  of  their 
intentions  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Xerxes,  by 
immediately  blocking  them  with  his  fleet  in  the 
bay  of  Salamis,  prevented  their  escape,  and 
while  he  wished  to  crush  them  all  at  one  blow, 
he  obliged  them  to  fight  for  their  safety,  as  well 
as  for  the  honour  of  their  country.  This  battle, 
which  was  fought  near  the  island  of  Salamis, 
B.C.  480,  was  decisive,  the  Greeks  obtained 
the  victory,  and  Themistocles  the  honour  of 
having  destroyed  the  formidable  navy  of  Xerxes. 
Further  to  ensure  the  peace  of  his  country,  The¬ 
mistocles  informed  the  Asiatic  monarch,  that 
the  Greeks  had  conspired  to  cut  the  bridge 
which  he  had  built  across  the  Hellespont,  and 
to  prevent  his  retreat  into  Asia.  4  his  met  with 
equal  success.  Xerxes  hastened  away  from 
Greece,  and  while  he  believed,  on  the  words  of 
Themistocles,  that  his  return  would  be  disputed, 
he  left  his  forces  without  a  general,  and  his 
fleets  an  easy  conquest  to  the  victorious  Greeks. 
These  signal  services  to  his  country,  endeared 
Themistocles  to  the  Athenians,  and  he  was  uni¬ 
versally  called  the  most  warlike  and  most  cou¬ 
rageous  of  all  the  Greeks  who  fought  against 
the  Persians.  He  was  received  with  the  most 
distinguishing  honours,  and  by  his  prudent  ad¬ 
ministration,  Athens  was  soon  fortified  with 
strong  walls,  her  Pireus  was  rebuilt,  and  her 
harbours  were  filled  with  a  numerous  ami  pow¬ 
erful  navy,  which  rendered  her  the  mistress  of 
Greece.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  that  glory,  the 
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conqueror  of  Xerxes  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
his  countrymen,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
many  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  He  was 
banished  from  the  city,  and  after  he  had  sought 
in  vain  a  safe  retreat  among  the  republics  of 
Greece,  and  the  barbarians  of  Thrace,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  monarch,  whose  fleets 
he  had  defeated,  and  whose  father  he  had  ruin¬ 
ed.  Artaxerxes,  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  re¬ 
ceived  the  illustrious  Athenian  with  kindness  ; 
and  though  he  had  formerly  set  a  price  upon  his 
head,  yet  he  made  him  one  of  his  greatest  fa¬ 
vourites,  and  bestowed  three  rich  cities  upon 
him,  to  provide  him  with  bread,  wine,  and  meat. 
Such  kindnesses  from  a  monarch,  from  whom  he 
perhaps  expected  the  most  hostile  treatment, 
did  not  alter  the  sentiments  of  Themistocles. 
He  still  remembered  that  Athens  gave  him 
birth,  and  according  to  some  writers,  the  wish 
of  not  injuring  his  country,  and  therefore  hisinr 
ability  of  carrying  on  war  against  Greece,  at  the 
request  of  Artaxerxes,  obliged  him  to  destroy 
himself  by  drinking  bull’s  blood.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  however,  is  uncertain,  and  while 
some  affirm  that  he  poisoned  himself,  others  de¬ 
clare  that  he  fell  a  prey  to  a  violent  distemper 
in  the  city  of  Magnesia,  where  he  had  fixed  his 
residence,  while  in  the  dominions  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  His  bones  were  conveyed  to  Attica, 
and  honoured  with  a  magnificent  tomb  by  the 
Athenians,  who  began  to  repent  too  late  of  their 
cruelty  to  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Themis¬ 
tocles  died  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
about  449  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
has  been  admired  as  a  man  naturally  courageous, 
of  a  disposition  fond  of  activity,  ambitious  of 
glory  and  enterprise.  Blessed  with  a  provident 
and  discerning  mind,  he  seemed  to  rise  supe¬ 
rior  to  misfortunes,  and  in  the  midst  of  adversity, 
possessed  of  resources  which  could  enable  him 
to  regain  his  splendour,  and  even  to  command 
fortune.  Pint.  &;  C.  Nep.  in  Vita.—  Paus.  1,  c. 

1‘  8>  c.  52 — Mian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  12.  1.  9,  c. 

18. 1.  13,  c.  40. - A  writer,  some  of  whose 

letters  are  extant. 

ThemistogEnes,  an  historian  of  Syracuse,  in 
the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Memnon. 

Theocles,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Corinth, 
who  liberally  divided  his  riches  among  the 
poor.  1  hrasonides,  a  man  equally  rich  with 
himself,  followed  the  example.  Mian.  V. 

H.  14,  c.  24. - A  Greek  statuary.  Pans. 

6,  c.  19. 

Theoclus,  a  Messenian  poet  and  sooth¬ 
sayer,  who  died,  B.  C.  671.  Pans.  4,  c.  15, 
&c. 

TheoclymEnus,  a  soothsayer  of  Argolis, 
descended  from  Melampus.  His  father’s 
name  was  Thestoi.  He  foretold  the  speedy 
return  ot  Ulysses  to  Penelope,  and  Telema- 
chus.  Homer.  Ud.  15,  v.  225,  &cc.—Hvsin. 
fab.^128.  ^  ^ 

1  heOcrItus,  a  Greek  poet  who  flourished  at 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  282  B.  C.  His  father’s 
name  was  Praxagoras,  and  his  mother’s  Plii- 
lina.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadel¬ 
phia,  whose  praises  he  sang,  and  w'hose  favours 
he  enjoyed.  Theocritus  distinguished  himself 
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by  his  poetical  compositions,  of  which  thirty 
idyllia  and  some  epigrams  are  extant,  written  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  and  admired  for  their  beauty, 
elegance,  and  simplicity.  Virgil  in  his  ecloguea 
has  imitated  and  often  copied  him.  Theocritus 
has  been  blamed  for  the  many  indelicate  and 
obscene  expressions  which  he  uses  ;  and  while 
he  introduces  shepherds  and  peasants  with  all 
the  rusticity  and  ignorance  of  nature,  he  often 
disguises  their  character  by  making  them  speak 
of  high  and  exalted  subjects.  It  is  said  he  wrote 
some  invectives  against  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse, 
who  ordered,  him  to  be  strangled.  The  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  Theocritus  are  Wartop’s,  2  vols.  4to. 
Oxon.  1770;  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  Oxon. 
1699;  that  of  Valkenaer,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1781- 
and  that  of  Reiske,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1760.* 
Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Laert.  5. - A  Greek  his¬ 

torian  of  Chios,  wTho  wrote  an  account  of  Libva 
Pint.  J 

TheodXmas,  or  Thiodamas,  aking  of  Mysia, 
in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by  Hercules,  be¬ 
cause  he  refused  to  treat  him  and  his  son  Hyllus 
with  hospitality.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  438 .—Apollod. 
2,  c.  7. — Hygin.  fab.  271. 

Theodectes,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of 
Phaselis  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristander,  and 
disciple  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  fifty  tragedies, 
besides  other  works,  now  lost.  He  had  such  a 
haPPy  memory  that  he  could  repeat  with  ease 
whatever  verses  were  spoken  in  his  presence. 
When  Alexander  passed  through  Phaselis,  he 
crowned  with  garlands  the  statue  which  had 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
poet.  Cic.  Tus.  1,  c.  24.  in  Orat.  51,  &c .—Plut. 
— Quintil. 

Theodoretus,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  425,  whose  works  have  been 
edited,  5  vols.  fol.  Paris  1642,  and  5  vols. 
Hate  1769  to  1774. 

Iheodoritus,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
torian,  whose  wmrks  have  been  best  edited,  by 
Reading,  fol.  Cantab.  1720.  !  f 

Theodora,  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  emperor 

Maximian,  who  married  Constantius. _ A 

daughter  of  Constantine. - =A  woman  who 

from  being  a  prostitute  became  empress  to  Jus¬ 
tinian,  and  distinguished  herself  by  her  intrigues 

and  enterprises. - The  name  of  Theodora  is 

common  to  the  empresses  of  the  East  in  a  later 
period. 

Theodorus,  a  Syracusan  of  great  authority 
among  his  countrymen,  who  severely  inveighed 
against  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius. - A  philo¬ 

sopher,  disciple  to  Aristippus.  He  denied  the 
existence  of  a  god.  He  wras  banished  from  Cy- 
rene,  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  the  friendship 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus  saved  him  from  the  ac¬ 
cusations  which  were  carried  to  the  Areopagus 
against  him.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  at  last 
condemned  to  death  for  his  impiety,  and  that  he 

drank  poison. - A  preceptor  to  one  of  the  sons 

of  Antony,  whom  he  betrayed  to  Augustus. _ 

A  consul  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  Claudian 
wrote  a  poem  upon  him,  in  which  he  praises  him 
with  great  liberality.— A  secretary  of  Valens. 

He  conspired  against  the  emperor  and  was  be¬ 
headed.  A  man  who  compiled  an  history  of 
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Rome.  Of  this  nothing  but  his  history  of  the 
reiens  of  Constantine  and  Constantiusis  extant. 

__ —A  comic  actor. - A  player  on  the  flute  m 

the  age  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.- — A  Greek 
poet  of  Colophon,  whose  compositions  are  lost. 

_ _ A  sophist  of  Byzantium,  called  Logodailon 

b  Plat0.i - A  Greek  poet  in  the  age  of  Cleo¬ 

patra.  He  wrote  a  book  of  metamorphoses, 
which  Ovid  imitated,  as  some  suppose.— An 
rust  of  Samos.  He  was  the  first  who  found 
out  the  art  of  melting  iron,  with  which  he  made 

statues. - A  priest,  father  oflsocrates 

Greek  writer,  called  also  Prod(m™-Jl'e 
in  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  There  is  a 


in  wliicn  ne  nveu  it> 

mance  of  his  composition  extant  called  the 
Amours  of  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles,  the  only  edi¬ 
tion  of  which  wasby  Gaulmmus,  8vo.  Pans  l62o. 

TheodosiopOlis,  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 
bv  Theodosius,  &c. 

^Theodosius  Flavius,  a  Roman  emperor 
surnamed  Magnus,  from  the  greatness  of  Ins  ex- 
oloits.  He  was  invested  with  the  impenal  pur¬ 
ple  by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over  Thrace  an 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been  m  the 
possession  of  Valentinian.  The  first  years  of 
his  reign  were  marked  by  different  conques  s 
over  the  barbarians.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  tlreir  chariots,  with  an 
immense  number  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes, 
were  the  reward  of  the  victory.  This  glorious 
campaign  intimidated  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
Rome  ;  they  sued  for  peace,  and  treaties  of  al¬ 
liance  were  made  with  distant  nations,  v  10 
wished  to  gain  the  favours  and  friendship  of  a 
prince  whose  military  virtues  were  so  conspi¬ 
cuous.  Some  conspiracies  were  formed  agams 
the  emperor,  but  Theodosius  totally  disiegar  e 
them;  and  while  he  punished  his  competitors 
for  the  imperial  purple,  he  thought  himself  suf¬ 
ficiently  secure  in  the  love  and  the  affection  of 
his  subjects.  His  reception  at  Rome  was  that 
of  a  conqueror ;  he  triumphed  over  the  barb  - 

rians,  and  restored  peace  in  ev^ry  Par  0  , 

empire.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  at  Milan,  m  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age  after  a  reign  of  sixteen 
years,  the  17th  of  January,  A.  D.  o9d.  Hi 
body  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and l  bu¬ 
ried^  by  his  son  Arcadius,  in  the  tomb  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  Theodosius  was  the  last  of  theem- 
perors  who  was  the  sole  master  o  e 
Roman  empire.  He  left  three  children  Arca¬ 
dius  and  Honorius  who  succeeded  lnm,  and  Pul 
cheria.  Theodosius  has  been  commended  by 
ancient  writers  as  a  prince  blessed  with  every  ] 
virtue,  and  debased  with  no  vicious  propensity. 
Though  master  of  the  world,  he  was  a  strang 
to  that  pride  and  arrogance  which  too  often  d  - 
grace  the  monarch ;  he  was  affable  in  his  beha¬ 
viour,  benevolent,  and  compassionate,  and  it  wa. 
his  wish  to  treat  his  subjects  as  himself 
treated  when  a  private  man,  and  a  depeude  ' 
Men  of  merit  were  promoted  to  places 
and  honour,  and  the  emperor  was  fond  of  P  - 
tronizing  the  cause  of  virtue  and  learning.  - 
zeal  as  a  follower  of  Christianity  lias  been  ap¬ 
plauded  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
was  the  Wish  of  Theod°s“ls  10  puPPort  the  n* 
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vealed  religion,  as  much  by  his  example,  meek 
ness,  and  Christian  chnnty,  as  by  his  edicts  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions.  His  want  of  cle 
mencv  however,  in  one  instance  was  too  openly 
betrayed,  and  when  the  people  of  Thessalonica 
had  unmeaningly  perhaps,  killed  one  of  hw  offi¬ 
cers  the  emperor  ordered  his  soldiers  to  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  no  less  than 
6000  persons,  without  distinction  of  age,  rank, 
or  sex1,  were  cruelly  butchered  in  that  town  m 
the  space  of  three  hours.  This  violence  im- 
tatedriie  ecclesiastics  and  Theodosius  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  St.  Ambrose  to  do  open  penance  in 
the  church,  and  publicly  to  make  atonement  far 
an  act  of  barbarity  which  had  excluded  him 
from  the  bosom  of  the  church  and  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  faithful.  In  his  private  character 

Theodosius  was  an  example  of  soberness  an 

temperance,  his  palace  displayed  becoming  g 
deur,  but  still  with  moderation.  He  never  in¬ 
dulged  luxury  or  countenanced  superfluity * 

He  was  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and  never  g 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  enervating  enj  y- 
ments.  The  laws  and  regulations  winch  he  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Roman  empire,  were  of  the 
most  salutary  nature.  Socrat.o,  &c.— Zosm.  , 

_ Arnbros.  Augustin.  Claudian.  6tc.  “Aue 

tend  deeded  his  father  Arcato  as  em- 
peror  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  though  , 
only  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  g  - 
verned  by  his  sister  Pulchena,  and  by  his  mi¬ 
nisters  and  eunuchs,  in  whose  hands  were  the 
disposal  of  the  offices  of  state,  a^d  all  places  o 
trust  and  honour.  He  marned  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  a  philosopher  called  Leontius,  a 
woman  remarkable  for  her  virtues  and  piety. 
The  territories  of  Theodosius  were  invaded  by 
the  Persians,  but  the  emperor  soon  appeared  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  and  the  two  lios- 
Se  armies  met  on  the  frontier,  of  the* empire. 

The  consternation  was  universal  on  both  sides , 
without  even  a  battle,  the  Persians  fled,  and  no 
less  than  100,000  were  lost  m  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  Theodosius  raised  the  siege  of  Isi- 
sibis  where  his  operations  failed  of  success,  and 
he  averted  the  fay  of  the  Hues  and  WaU  by 
bribes  and  promises.  He  died  on  tl 
Tnlv  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  A.  U. 
450  leaving  only  one  daughter  Licima  Eudoxia, 
whom  he  married  to  thS  emperor  ValenUnran 
the  third  The  carelessness  and  inattention  of 
Theodosius  to  public  affairs  is  well  known  He 
signed  all  the  papers  that  were  brought  to  him 
I  wrihout  even  opening  them  or  reading  them,  til 
his  ^sister  apprised  Jim  of  Ws  ne^eoce  and 
rendered  him  more  careful  and  diligent, ,  J 
making  him  sign  a  paper,  in  vn  nc  i  ,  nq 

into  her  hands  Eudoxia  Ins  wife  as  a  slave  and 
mlai  servant.  The  laws  and  reguhUrons 
which  were  promulgated  under  him, 
let  ted  from  the  most  useful  and  salutary  ms  - 
tut  ons  of  his  imperial  predecessors,  have  been 
called  the  ThJosian  code.  Theodosius  was  a 

sr^r^rinatt 
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wife  of  Belisarius - A  mathematician  of  Tri- 

poll,  who  flourished  75  B.  C.  His  treatise 

Oxon  1707nCa’  A  ^  by  Hunt’  8v0* 

Tul1707;; - A  Roman  general,  father  of 

Theodosius  the  great;  lie  died  A.  D.  376. 

Sn^f0I)°TA\a^°urtezan  of  E,is> in  the  age  of 
Socrates - A  Roman  empress,  &cc. 

Comnmdus A N>  “  interPreter' in  the  reign  of 

se^hv  v*™8*  an  admiral  of  the  Rhodians, 
the  B  n  18  C0Untrren  t0  make  a  treaty  with 
viifed  P^DS,~f  A  D!dve  of  Chios>  who  ad- 
the !« Id  Trt  er  PomPey-  He  carried 

He  '  /,  he  u,lfortlJnate  Roman  to  Ca>sar. 

He  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Brutus _ A 

yracusan  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  Hie 
ronymu,  the  tyrant of  Syracuse.-L!! got™ 

“a'1'6  aSe  of  Aotiochue,  Who™ 

_ A  *54  ™ada  Himself  king,  B.  C.  250. 

pi  .  .fne°d  of  the  emperor  Julian. - A 

ofE7de?,‘8t0na” - °De  01  the  S“erals 

nalnXccS!  "  t0  “*>  ‘he  S°d  °f  Wi“e-  “ 

1  heognEtes,  a  Greek  tragic  poet. 

flm,  a  Greek  Poet  of  Megara,  who 

flourished  about  549  years  before  Christ.  He 
wrote  several  poems,  of  which  only  a  few 

sentences  are  now  extant,  quoted  by  Plato  and 

other  Greek  historians  and  philosophers.  The 
best  edition  of  Theognis,  is  that  of  BlackwalL 

l.mo.  London,  1706 - There  was  also  a 

tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  whose  compo¬ 
sitions  were  so  lifeless  and  inanimated,  that 
they  procured  him  the  name  of  Chim  or  snow. 

I  heomnestus,  a  rival  of  Nicias  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  affairs  at  Athens.  Strab. 

14.  A  t  tUary  of  Sardinia>  PauS'  6 *  c  15 

An  Athenian  philosopher  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Plato’s  doctrines.  He  had  Brutus, 

Caisars  murderer,  among  his  pupils. - A 

painter.  Plin.  .35. 
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pey  ^  retire  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  Cic.  pro 

WCk'  &c1^-Ra^)’c.r-P/ut.  in  Cic.  %  Pomp _ 

s  son  M.  Pompeius  Theophanes  was  made 
governor  of  Asia,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
iberius.-— -The  only  edition  of  Theophanes, 
the  Byzantine  historian,  is  at  Paris,  fol.  1649. 

Iheophania,  festivals  celebrated  at  Delphi 
in  honour  of  Apollo.  F 

Theophilus,  a  comic  poet  at  Athens. - 

A  governor  of  Syria  in  the  age  of  Julian _ A 

nend  of  Piso - A  physician,  whose  treatise 

.'l-  l  O  •  1  .  •  V 


THEON,.a  philosopher  who  used  frequently 
o  wa  .  m  his  sleep.  An  astronomer  of 

Smyrna,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian - A  painter 

ofSamos  Mian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  44 - Another 

philosopher.  Dwg. - An  infamous  reviler. 

Horat.  1,  ep.  19. 

Theonoe  a  daughter  of  Thestor,  sister  to 
catenas.  She  was  carried  away  by  sea  pirates 

£1?  ion  t0  Ita/US’  kin»  of  Cari«>  &c-  Hygin. 
fab.  190. - A  daughter  of  Proteus,  who^  be¬ 

came  enamoured  of  Canobus,  the  pilot  of  a 
Irojan  vessel,  &c. 

Iheope,  one  of  the  daughters  ofLeos. 
heophane,  a  daughter  of  Bisaltus,  whom 
Afeptune  changed  into  a  sheep,  to  remove  her 
r°m  her  numerous  suitors.  The  god  after-  1 
wards  assumed  the  shape  of  a  ram,  and  under 
this  transformation  he  had  by  the  nymph 


fleece,  which 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  c. 


carried 

177.— 


ram  with  a  golden 
Phryxus  to  Colchis. 

Hygin.  fab.  188. 

Iiieophanes,  a  Greek  historian  born  at 
hlitvlene.  lie  was  very  intimate  with  Pompey, 
and  from  his  friendship  -with  the  Roman  general 
his  countrymen  derived  many  advantages. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  advised  Pom- 

670 


j  rr  .  .  .  ,  wiiose  treatise 

iLs  I3  es,1  edited  ^  Gldd«‘ia».  L.  Bat. 
1728  and  another  by  Morell,  8vo.  Paris  1556. 

Une  of  tbe  Greek  fathers,  whose  work  ad, 
Mitolycum  is  best  edited  in  12mo,  by  Wolf, 

Hamb.  1724 - The  name  of  Theophilus  ii 

common  among  the  primitive  Christians. 

Jheophrastus,  a  native  of  Eresus,  in 
Desbos,  son  of  a  fuller.  He  studied  under 
f -atl ,a?d,  ^erwards  under  Aristotle,  whose 
nendship  he  gained,  and  whose  warmest  com- 
mendations  he  deserved.  His  original  name 
was  1  yrtamus,  but  this  the  philosopher  made 
him  exchange  for  that  of  Euphrastus,  to  in- 
timate  Ins  excellence  in  speaking,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  that  of  Theophrastus,  which  lie 
deemed  still  more  expressive  of  his  eloquence, 
t  ie  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  elegance 
ol  his  language.  After  the  death  of  Socrates, 
when  the  malevolence  of  the  Athenians  drove 
all  the  philosopher’s  friends  from  the  citv, 

1  heophrastus  succeededAristotle  in  the  Lyceum, 
and  rendered  himself  so  conspicuous,  that  in  a 
short  time  the  number  of  his  auditors  was  in 
creased  to  two  thousand.  Not  only  his  coun¬ 
trymen  courted  his  applause,  but  kings  and 
princes  were  desirous  of  his  friendship  ;  and 
Casshnder  and  Ptolemy,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
regarded  him  with  uncommon  tender- 
ne®s*  Theophrastus  composed  many  books, 
and  Diogenes  has  enumerated  the  titles  of 
f  above  20 0  treatises,  which  he  wrote  with 
great  elegance  and  copiousness.  Some  of  these 
are  still  extant,  among  which  are  his  history  of 
stones,  his  treatise  on  plants,  and  his  cha¬ 
racters,  an  excellent  moral  treatise,  which  was 
begun  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age.  He  died 
loaded  with  years  and  infirmities,  in  the  107th 
year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  288,  lamenting  the 
shortness  of  life,  and  complaining  of  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  nature,  in  granting  longevity  to  the 
crow  and  to  the  stag,  but  not  to  mankind,  lb 
his  care  we  are  indebted  for  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  which  the  dying  philosopher  en¬ 
trusted  to  him.  The  best  edition  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus  is  that  of  Heinsius,  fol.  L.  Bat.  1613; 
and  of  his  characters,  that  of  Needham,  8vo’ 
Cantab.  1712.  Cic.  Tusc.3,  c.  28.  in  Chat. 

19,  &c. — Strab.  13. — Diog.  in  vita. — jPlian. 

V.  H.  2,  c.  1  •  1.  34,  c.  20  ;  1.  8,  c.  If  .—Quintil. 

10,  c.  1. - An  officer  entrusted  with  the 
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care  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth  by  Antigonus. 

Poly  an. 

TheopolEmcs,  a  man  who  with  his  brother 
Hiero,  plundered  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi, 
and  fled  away  for  fear  of  being  punished.  Cic. 

in  Verr.  5. 
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Thf.opompus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  tbe  family 
of  the  Proclidae,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Nicander,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
many  new  regulations  he  introduced.  He 
created  the  Ephori,  and  died  after  a  long  and 
peaceful  reign,  B.  C.  723.  While  he  sat  on 
the  throne,  the  Spartans  made  war  against 

Messenia.  Pint,  in  Lyc. —  Pans.  3,  c.  7. - A 

famous  Greek  historian  of  Chios,  disciple  of 
Isocrates,  who  flourished  B.  C.  3o 4.  All  his 
compositions  are  lost,  except  a  few  fragments 
quoted  by  ancient  writers.  He  is  compared  to 
Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  as  an  historian,  yet 
he  is  severely  censured  for  his  satirical  re¬ 
marks  and  illiberal  reflections.  He  obtained  a 
prize  in  which  his  master  was  a  competitor, 
and  he  was  liberally  rewarded  for  composing 
the  best  funeral  oration  in  honour  of  Mausolus. 
His  father’s  name  was  Damasistratus.  Dionys. 
Hal.  1. —  Pint,  in  Lys. — C.  Nep.  7. — Paus.  6, 

o.  18. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1. - An  Athenian  who 

attempted  to  deliver  his  countrymen  from  the 

tyranny  of  Demetrius.  Poly&n.b. - A  comic 

poet  in  the  age  of  Menander.  He  wrote  24 

plays,  all  lost. - A  son  of  Demaratus,  who 

obtained  several  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Pans.  6,  c.  10. - An  orator  and  historian  of 

Cnidus,  very  intimate  with  J.  Caesar.  Strab. 

14. - A  Spartan  general,  killed  at  the  battle 

of  Tegyra. - A  philosopher  of  Chseronea,  in 

the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip. 

Theophylactus  Simocatta,  a  Byzantiue 
historian,  whose  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris, 
1647. - One  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who  flou¬ 

rished,  A.  D.  1070.  His  works  were  edited  at 
Venice,  4  vols.  1754  to  1763^ 

Theopropia,  an  epitaph  which  the  Grecians 
gave  to  Oracles. 

Theorius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Troezene. 
- It  signifies  clear-sighted. 

TheotImus,  a  wrestler  in  the  age  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  Pans.  6,  c.  17. - A  Greek  who  wrote 

an  history  of  Italy. 

The  oxen  a,  a  woman  who  threw  herself 
into  the  sea,  when  unable  to  escape  from 
the  soldiers  of  king  Philip,  who  pursued 
her. 

TheoxEnia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  all  the  gods  in  every  city  of  Greece,  but  es¬ 
pecially  at  Athens.  The  Dioscuri  established 
a  festival  of  the  same  name,  in  honour  of  the 
gods  who  had  visited  them  at  one  of  their  en¬ 
tertainments. 

Theoxenius,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Thera,  a  daughter  of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

Hygin.  fab.  69. - One  of  the  Sporades  in  the 

Aegean  sea,  anciently  called  Callista.  It  was 
first  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were 
left  there  under  Membliares  by  Cadmus,  when 
he  went  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europa.  It  was 
called  Thera  by  Theras,  the  son  of  Autesion, 
whe  settled  there  with  a  colony  from  Lace- 
dsemon.  Pans.  3,  c.  1. — Herodot.  4. — Strab. 
8. 

Therambus,  a  town  near  Pallene.  Herodot. 
7  e.  123. 

Theramenes,  an  Athenian  philosopher  and 
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generalin  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  His  father’s 
name  was  Agnon.  He  was  one  of  the  5t) 
tyrants  at  Athens,  but  he  had  no  share  in  the 
cruelties  and  oppression  which  disgraced  their 
administration.  He  was  accused  by  Critias, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  because  he  opposed  their 
views,  and  he  was  condemned  to  drink  hem¬ 
lock,  though  defended  by  his  own  innocence, 
and  the  friendly  intercession  of  the  philosopher 
Socrates.  He  drank  the  poison  with  great 
composure,  and  poured  some  of  it  on  the 
ground,  with  the  sarcastical  exclamation  of. 
This  is  to  the  health  of  Critias.  1  his  happened 
about  404  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Theramenes  has  been  called  Cothurnus,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fickleness  of  his  disposition.  Cic. 

de  orat.  3,  c.  16. — Plut.  in  Alcib.  &tc. — C.  Nep. 

Therapne,  or  Terapne,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
at  the  west  of  the  Eurotas,  where  Apollo  had  a 
temple  called  Phcebeum.  It  was  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  Lacedaemon,  and  indeed  some 
authors  have  confounded  it  with  the  capital  of 
Laconia.  It  received  its  name  from  Therapne, 
a  daughter  of  Lelex.  Pans.  3,  c.  14. —  Ovid. 
Fast.  5,  v.  223. 

Theras,  a  son  of  Autesion  of  Lacedaemon, 
who  conducted  a  colony  to  Callista,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Thera.  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death.  Pans.  3,  c.  1  & 
15. 

Therippidas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  &c.  Diod. 
15. 

Theritas,  a  surname  of  Mars  in  Laconia. 

Theuma,  a  town  of  Africa. - A  town  of 

Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Thessalonica,  in 
honour  of  the  wife  of  Cassander.  1  he  bay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thenna  is  called  Thcr- 
mceus,  or  Thermaicus  sinus,  and  advances  far  into 
the  country,  so  much  that  Pliny  has  named  it 
Macedonicus  sinus,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  in¬ 
timate  its  extent.  Strab. — Tacit.  An.  5,  c.  10. 
— Herodot. 

ThermSdon,  a  famous  river  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Amazons,  falling 
into  the  Euxine  sea  near  Themiscyra.  1  here 
was  also  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Boeotia,  near  l’anagra,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Hmmon.  Strab. 11. — Mela,  1,  c.  19. — 
Pans.  1,  c.  1.  1.  9,  c.  19.— Pint,  in  Dem.— 
Virg.JEn.  1,  v.  659.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  249, 
&c. 

Thermopylae,  a  small  pass  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Locris  and  Phocis.  It  has  a  large 
ridge  of  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on 
tlie  east,  with  deep  and  dangerous  marshes, 
being  in  the  narrowest  part  only  25  feet  in 
breadth.  Thermopylae  receives  its  name  from 
the  hot  baths  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there,  B.  C.  480,  on  the  7th  of  August,  between 
Xerxes  and  the  Greeks,  in  which  300  Spartans 
resisted  for  three  successive  days  repeatedly 
the  attacks  of  the  most  brave  and  courageous  of 
the  Persian  army,  which  according  to  some 
historians,  amounted  to  five  millions.  Ihere 
was  also  another  battle  fought  there  between 
the  Romans  and  Antioclms.  king  of  Syria. 
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Hendot.  7,  c.  176,  &c .—Strab.  9.—Liv.  36,  c. 
la.  Mela.  2,  c.3. — Pint,  in  Cat.  &c. — Pans. 
7,  c.  15. 

Thermus,  a  man  accused  in  the  reign  of 
Ubeiius,  See. - -A  man  put  to  death  by  Nero. 

A  town  of  A2tolia,  the  capital  of  the 
country. 

Therodamas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  as 
some  report,  fed  lions  with  human  blood,  that 
they  might  be  more  cruel.  Ovid.  Ib.  383. 
Therophonos,  an  epitaph  of  Apollo. 

Theron,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  died 

472  B.  C. - One  of  Actaeon’s  dogs.  Ovid. 

~ — A  RutuHan  who  attempted  to  kill  Aeneas, 
fie  perished  in  the  attempt.  JEn.  10,  v.  312. 

A  priest  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Sa- 
guntum  &c.  Sil.  2,  v.  149. - A  Theban  de¬ 

scended  from  the  Spartae.  Stat.  Theb.  2,  v. 

- A  daughter  of  Phylas  beloved  bv 

Apollo.  Pans.  9,  c.  40.  J 

.  Therpander,  a  celebrated  poet  and  mu- 
siaan  of  Lesbos,  about  650  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  who  several  times  obtained  the 
prize  in  the  different  musical  contests  of  the 
Creeks.  He  was  fined  by  the  Ephori  at  Lace- 
asmon,  because  he  had  added  one  string  more 
to  ^the  lyre.  His  poetical  compositions  are 

Tiiersander,  a  son  of  Polynices  and  Argia. 
He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war 
but  he  was  killed  in  Mysia  by  Teleplms,  before 
the  confederate  army  reached  the  enemy’s 
country  Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  261.—Apollod.  3,  c. 

A  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth. - 

A  musician  of  Ionia. 

1  hersilochus,  a  leader  of  the  Paeonians 
in  the  Trojan  war,  killed  by  Achilles.  Virg. 

&n.  6,  v.  483. - A  friend  of  A2neas  killed  by 

Jurnus.  Id.  12,  v.  363. - An  athlete  of 

Corey ra,  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games.  Pam. 

6,  c.  13. 

Thersippus,  a  son  of  Agrius,  who  drove 

tEneus  from  the  throne  of  Calydon. - A  man 

who  carried  a  letter  from  Alexander  to  Darius. 

Curt.  -An  Athenian  author  who  died  954 
JB.  C* 

Thersites,  an  officer  the  most  deformed 
and  illiberal  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war.  I-Ie  was  fond  of  ridiculing  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  particularly  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and 
Ulysses.  Achilles  killed  him  with  one  blow  of 
las  fist,  because  he  laughed  at  his  mourning 
the  death  of  Pen thesilea.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el. 
y*  15.  Apollod.  1.  c.  8. — Homer.  11.  2,  212. 
&c. 

.  J’heseid*,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  from  Theseus,  one  of  their  kings.  Virg. 

G.  3,  v.  383.  45 

Theseis,  a  poem  written  by  Codrus,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
1  heseus,  and  now  lost.  Juv.  1,  v.  2. 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  Aegeus, 
y  ALtlira  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  was  one  of 
t  e  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 

He  was  educated  at  Troezene  in  the  house  of 
Fittheus,  and  as  he  was  not  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Athens,  he 
passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  he  cam© 
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to  the  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  by  his  mo¬ 
ther  to  his  father,  and  a  sword  wfas  given  him, 
by  which  he  might  make  himself  known  to 
A2 geus  in  a  private  manner.  [Fid.  Mgeus. ] 
His  journey  to  Athens  was  not  across  the  sea, 
as  it  was  usual  with  travellers,  but  Theseus  de¬ 
termined  to  signalize  himself  in  going  by  land, 
and  encountering  difficulties.  The  road  which 
led  from  Troezene  to  Athens  was  infested  with 
robbers  and  wild  beasts,  and  rendered  impas- 
sable,  but  these  obstacles  were  easily  removed 
by  the  courageous  son  of  A£geus.  He  destroyed 
Corynetes,  Synnis,  Sciron,  Cercyon,  Procustes, 
and  the  celebrated  Phaea.  At  Athens,  how¬ 
ever,  his  reception  was  not  cordial.  Medea 
lived  there  with  Aegeus,  and  as  she  knew  that 
her  influence  wrould  fall  to  the  ground  if  The¬ 
seus  was  received  in  his  father’s  house,  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  destroy  him  before  his  arrival  was 
made  public.  AUgeus  was  himself  to  give  the 
cup  of  poison  to  this  unknown  stranger  at  a 
feast,  but  the  sight  of  his  sword  on  the  side  of 
Theseus,  reminded  him  of  his  amours  with 
A^tlira.  He  knew  him  to  be  his  son,  and  the 
people  of  Athens  W’ere  glad  to  find  that  this 
illustrious  stranger  who  had  cleared  Attica  from 
robbers  and  pirates,  w’as  the  son  of  their 
monarch.  The  Pallantides,  who  expected  to 
succeed  their  uncle  iEgeus  on  the  throne,  as  he 
had  no  children,  attempted  to  assassinate  The¬ 
seus,  but  they  fell  a  prey  to  their  own  barbarity, 
and  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  young  prince. 
The  bull  of  Marathon  next  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Theseus.  The  labour  seemed  ar¬ 
duous,  but  he  caught  the  animal  alive,  and  after 
he  had  led  it  through  the  streets  of  Athens,  he 
sacrificed  it  to  Minerva  or  the  god  of  Delphi. 
After  this,  Theseus  went  to  Crete  among  the 
seven  chosen  youths  whom  the  Athenians 
yearly  sent  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
The  wish  to  deliver  his  country  from  so  dread¬ 
ful  a  tribute,  engaged  him  to  undertake  this 
expedition.  He  was  successful,  1t>y  means  of 
Ariadne  the  daughter  of  Minos,  who  w'as 
enamoured  of  him,  and  after  he  had  escaped 
from  the  labyrinth  with  a  clue  of  thread,  and 
killed  the  Minotaur,  [  Vid .  Minotaurus .]  he 
sailed  from  Crete  wdth  the  six  boys  and  seven 
maidens,  whom  his  victory  had  equally  re¬ 
deemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of  Naxos, 
where  he  w  as  driven  by  the  winds,  he  had  the 
meanness  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  safety.  The  rejoicings  which 
his  return  might  have  occasioned  at  Athens, 
w’ere  intercepted  by  the  death  of  A2geus,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  sea,  when  he  saw  his 
son’s  ship  return  with  black  sails,  which  was 
the  signal  of  ill-success.  \Vid.  xEgeus.]  His 
ascension  on  his  father’s  throne  wras  universale 
applauded,  B.  C.  1235.  The  Athenians  were 
governed  with  mildness,  and  Theseus  ma® 
new  regulations,  and  enacted  new  law's.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  re¬ 
ligious  worship  wras  attended  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity,  a  court  was  instituted  w’hich 
had  the  care  of  all  civil  affairs,  and  Theseus 
made  the  government  democratic*!,  while  lie 
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reserved  for  himself  only  the  command  of  the 
armies.  The  fame  which  he  had  gained  by  his 
victories  and  policy,  made  his  alliance  courted  ; 
but  Piritlious,  king  of  the  Lapithae,  alone 
wished  to  gain  his  friendship,  by  meeting  him 
in  the  field  of  battle.  He  invaded  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Attica,  and  when  Theseus  had  marched 
oat  to  meet  him,  the  two  enemies,  struck  at  the 
sight  of  each  other,  rushed  between  their  two 
armies  to  embrace  one  another  in  the  most 
•onliai  and  affectionate  manner,  and  from  that 
time  began  the  mo6t  sincere  and  admired 
friendship,  which  has  Decome  proverbial.  The¬ 
seus  was  present  at  the  nuptials  of  his  friend, 
and  he  was  the  most  eager  and  courageous  of 
the  Lapithae,  in  the  defence  of  Hippodamia, 
and  her  female  attendants,  against  the  brutal 
attempts  of  the  Centaurs.  When  Pirithous  had 
lost  Hippodamia,  he  agreed  with  Theseus, 
whose  wife  was  also  dead,  to  carry  away  some 
of  the  daughters  of  the  gods.  '1'lieir  first  at¬ 
tempt  was  upon  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Leda, 
and  after  they  had  obtained  this  beautiful 
prize,  they  cast  lots,  and  she  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Theseus.  The  Athenian  monarch  en¬ 
trusted  her  to  the  care  of  his  mother  iEthra  at 
Aphidnai,  till  she  was  of  nubile  years,  but  the 
resentment  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  soon  obliged 
him  to  restore  her  safe  into  their  hands.  Helen, 
before  she  reached  Sparta,  became  mother  of  a 
aaughter  by  Theseus,  but  this  tradition,  con¬ 
firmed  by  some  ancient  mythologists,  is  confuted 
by  others,  who  affirm,  that  she  was  but  nine 
years  old  when  carried  away  by  the  two  royal 
friends,  and  Ovid  introduces  her  in  one  of  his 
epistles,  saying,  Excepto  redii  passa  timer  e  nihil. 
Some  after  after  Theseus  assisted  his  friend  in 
procuring  a  wife,  and  thej  both  descended  into 
the  infernal  regions  to  carry  away  Proserpine. 
Pluto  apprized  of  their  intentions,  stopped  them. 
Pirithous  was  placed  on  his  father’s  wheel,  and 
Theseus  was  tied  to  a  huge  stone,  on  which  he 
had  sat  to  rest  himself.  Virgil  represents  him 
in  this  eternal  state  of  punishment,  repeating 
to  the  shades  in  Tartarus,  the  words  of  Discite 
jiistitiam.  moniti,  et  non  temnere  dives.  Apollo- 
dorus,  however,  and  others  declare,  that  he  was 
not  long  detained  in  hell ;  when  Hercules  came 
to  steal  the  dog  Cerberus,  he  tore  him  away 
from  the  stone,  but  with  such  violence,  that  his 
skin  was  left  behind.  The  same  assistance 
was  given  to  Pirithous,  and  the  two  friends  re¬ 
turned  upon  the  earth  by  the  favours  of  Her¬ 
cules,  and  the  consent  of  the  infernal  deities, 
not,  however,  without  suffering  the  most  ex¬ 
cruciating  torments.  During  the  captivity  of 
Theseus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  Mnestheus, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Erechtheus, ingratiated 
himself  into  the  favours  of  the  people  of  Athens, 
and  obtained  the  crown  in  preference  to  the 
children  of  the  absent  monarch.  At  liis  return 
Theseus  attempted  to  eject  the  usurper,  but  to 
no  purpose.  The  Athenians  had  forgotten  his 
many  services,  and  he  retired  with  great  mor¬ 
tification  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  the 
island  of  Scyros.  After  paying  him  much  at- 
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tention,  Lycomedes,  either  jealous  of  his  fame, 
or  bribed  by  the  presents  of  Mnestheus,  carried 
him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pretence  of  shewing  him 
the  extent  of  his  dominions, and  threw  him  down 
a  deep  precipice.  Some  suppose  that  Theseus 
inadvertently  fell  down  this  precipice,  and 
that  he  was  crushed  to  death  without  receiving 
any  violence  from  Lycomedes.  The  children  o i 
Theseus  after  the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered 
the  Athenian  throne,  and  that  the  memory  of 
their  father  might  not  be  without  the  honours 
due  to  a  hero,  they  brought  his  remains  from 
Scyros,  and  gave  them  a  magnificent  burial 
They  also  raised  statues  and  a  temple,  and 
festivals  and  games  were  puolicly  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  actions  of  a  hero,  who  had 
rendered  such  services  to  the  people  of  Athens. 
These  festivals  were  still  celebrated  with 
original  solemnity  in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and 
Plutarch,  about  1200  years  after  the  death  of 
Theseus.  The  historians  disagree  from  the 
poets  in  their  accounts  about  this  hero,  and 
they  all  suppose,  that  instead  of  attempting  to 
carry  away  the  wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  friends 
wished  to  seduce  a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  kiug 
of  the  Molossi.  This  daughter,  as  they  say, 
bore  the  name  of  Proserpine,  and  the  dog 
which  kept  the  gates  of  the  palace  was  called 
Cerberus,  and  hence  perhaps  arises  the  fiction 
of  the  poets.  Pirithous  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  dog,  but  Theseus  was  confined  in  prison, 
from  whence  he  made  his  escape  some  time 
after,  by  the  assistance  of  Hercules.  Some  au¬ 
thors  place  Theseus  and  his  friend  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Argonauts,  but  they  were  both  de¬ 
tained,  either  in  the  infernal  regions,  or  in  tub 
country  of  the  Molossi,  in  the  time  of  Jason’s 
expedition  to  Colchis.  Pad.  in  vita. — Apolloe1 
S. — Hygin.fsh.  J4&79. —  Pans.  1,  c.  2,  &c.— 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  433.  lb.  412.  Fast.  3,  v.  473 
&  491.  Heroid. — Diod.  1  &  4. — Lucan.  2,  v. 
612. —  Homer.  Od.  21,  v.  293. —  Hesiod,  in  Scut. 
Here. — /Elian.  V.  LI.  4,  c.  5. — Stat.  Theb.  5,  v. 
432. — Propert.  3. — Lactant.  ad  Tneb.  Stat. — 
Philostr.  Icon.  1. — Flacc.  2. — Apollon.  1. — Virg. 
JEn.  6,  v.  617. — Seneca,  in  Hippol. — Stat.  in 
A  chill.  1. 

Thes1d«,  a  name  given  to  the  peopLe  of 
Athens,  because  they  were  governed  byTheseus. 

ThesIdes,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
children  of  Theseus,  especially  Hippolytus. 
Ovid.  Her.  4,  v.  65. 

Thesmopii&ba,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  as  law¬ 
giver  in  whose  honour  festivals  were  instituted 
called  Tliesmophoria.  The  Thesmophoria 
were  instituted  by  Triptolemus,  or  according  to 
some,  by  Orpheus,  or  the  daughters  of  Danaus. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  cities,  es¬ 
pecially  Athens,  observed  them  with  great 
solemnity.  The  worshippers  were  free-born 
women,  whose  husbands  were  obliged  to  defray 
the  expences  of  the  festival.  They  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  priest  called  <? e<pavo(popoQ,  because 
he  carried  a  crown  on  his  head.  There  were 
also  certain  virgins  who  officiated,  and  were 
maintained  at  the  public  expence,  The  free- 
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born  women  were  dressed  in  white  robes,  to  in¬ 
timate  their  spotless  innocence  ;  they  were 
charged  to  observe  the  strictest  chastity  during 
three  or  five  days  before  the  celebration,  and 
during  the  four  days  of  the.  solemnity,  and  on 
that  account  it  was  usual  for  them  to  strew 
their  bed  with  agnus  castas,  jlenbane,  and  all 
such  herbs  as  were  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  expelling  all  venereal  propensities.  1  hey 
were  also  charged  not  to  eat  pomegranates, 
or  to  wear  garlands  on  their  heads,  as  the 
whole  was  to  be  observed  with  the  greatest 
signs  of  seriousness  and  gravity,  without  any 
display  of  wantonness  or  levity.  It  was  how¬ 
ever  usual  to  jest  at  one  another,  as  the  goddess 
Ceres  had  been  made  to  smile  by  a  merry  ex¬ 
pression  when  she  was  sad  and  melancholy  for 
the  recent  loss  of  her  daughter  Proserpine. 
Three  days  were  required  for  the  preparation, 
and  upon  the  eleventh  of  the  month  called 
Pyanepsion,  the  women  went  to  Eleusis,  carry¬ 
ing  books  on  their  heads,  in  which  the  laws 
which  the  goddess  had  invented  were  contained. 
On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  the  festival  be¬ 
gan,  on  the  16th  day  a  fast  was  observed,  and 
the  women  sat  on  the  ground  in  token  of  hu¬ 
miliation.  It  was  usual  during  the  festival  to 
offer  prayers  to  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto,  and 
Calligenia,  whom  some  suppose  to  be  the 
nurse  or  favourite  mai  i  of  the  goddess  of  corn, 
or  perhaps  one  of  her  surnames.  There  were 
some  sacrifices  of  a  mysterious  nature,  and  all 
persons  whose  offences  were  small  were  ^leased 
from  confinement.  Such  as  were  initiated  at 
the  festivals  of  Eleusis  assisted  at  the  Thesmo- 
phoria.  The  place  of  high  priest  was  here¬ 
ditary  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus.  Ovid,  Met. 
10,  v.  431.  Fast.  4,  v.  619. — Apollod.  1,  c.  4. 
— Virg .  JEn.  4,  v .  58 ,—Sophocl.  in  (Edip.-~Col, 
— Clem.  Alex. 

ThesmothEt*:,  a  name  given  to  the  last  six 
Arclions  among  the  Athenians,  because  they 
took  particular  care  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to 
see  justice  impartially  administered.  lhey 
were  at  that  time  nine  in  number. 

Thespia,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Helicon,  which  received  its  name  from 
Thespia,  the  daughter  of  Asopus,  or  from 
Thespius.  Fans.  9,  c.  26. — Strab.  9. 

Thespiad*:,  the  sons  of  the  Thespiades.  Vid . 
Thespius. 

Thespiades,  a  name  given  to  the  fifty  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Thespius.  [  Vid.  Thespius .] - Also  a  sur¬ 

name  of  the  nine  muses,  because  they  were  held 
in  great  veneration  in  Thespia. 

Thespis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  536 
years  before  Christ.  His  representations  were 
very  rustic  and  imperfect.  He  went  from  town 
to  town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  was  erected  a 
temporary  stage,  where  two  actors,  whose  faces 
where  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  enter¬ 
tained  the  audience  with  choral  songs,  &c. 
Solon  was  a  great  enemy  to  his  d  ramatic  repre¬ 
sentations.  Horat.art.  F.  276. — Diog. 

Thespius  or  Thestius,  a  king  of  Thespia  in 
Boeotia,  son  of  Erechtheus  according  to  some 
authors.  He  was  desirous  that  his  fifty  dauglr* 
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ters  should  have  children  by  Hercules,  and 
therefore  when  that  hero  was  at  his  couit  hn 
permitted  him  to  enjoy  their  company.  .  This, 
which  according  to  some,  was  effected  in  one 
night,  passes  for  the  13th  and  most  arduous 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  as  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  from  the  arcana  arcanissima  in¬ 
dicate 

Tertius  hinc  decimus  labor  est  durissimus,  una 
Qainquaginta  simal  strupravit  node  puellus. 

All  the  daughters  of  Thespius  brought  male 
children  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them 
twins,  particularly  Procris  the  eldest,  and  the 
youngest.  Some  suppose  that  one  of  the  Ihes- 
piades  refused  to  admit  Hercules  to  her  arms, 
for  which  the  hero  condemned  her  to  pass  all 
her  life  in  continual  celibacy,  and  to  become 
the  priestess  of  a  temple  he  had  at  Thespia. 
The  childreu  of  the  Thespiades,  called  Ihes- 
piadce ,  went  to  Sardinia,  where  they  ma  e  a 
settlement  with  lolaus,  the  friend  of  their  fa¬ 
ther.  Apollod .  2,  c.  4  —Pans.  9  c.  26  &  27.— 

Pint.  .  . 

THEsmoriA,  a  country  of  Epirus,  at  the 
west  of  Ambracia,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
sea.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Acheron  and 
Cocytus,  which  the  poets,  after  Homer,  have 
called  streams  of  hell.  The  oracle  of  Dodona 
was  in  Thresprotia.  Homer .  Od.  14,  v.  315. 
Strab.  7,  &c. —  Pans.  1,  c.  17. — Lucan.  3,  v. 
179. 

ThesprOtus,  a  sou  of  Lycaon  king  of  Ar¬ 
cadia.  Apollod.  3,  c.  8. 

Thessalia,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose 
boundaries  have  been  different  at  different 
periods.  Properly  speaking,  Thessaly  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  southern  parts  of 
Greece,  or  Grecia  propria;  east  by  the  Aegean; 
north  by  Macedonia  and  Mygdonia ;  and  west, 
by  Illyricum  and  Epirus.  It  was  generally  di¬ 
vided  into  four  separate  provinces,  Thessaliotis, 
Pela^giotis,  Istiseotis,  and  Phtliiotis,  to  which 
some  add  Magnesia.  It  has  been  severally 
called  AEmonia,  Pelasgicum,  Argos,  Hellas,  Ar- 
geia,  Dryopis,  Pelasgia,  Pyrrluea,  &c.  llie 
name  of  Thessalia  is  derived  from  lliessalus, 
one  of  its  monarchs.  Thessaly  is  famous  for  a 
deluge  which  happened  in  the  age  of  Deu¬ 
calion.  Its  mountains  and  cities  are  also  cele¬ 
brated,  such  as  Olympus,  Pelion,  Ossa,  La¬ 
rissa,  &c.  The  Argonauts  were  partly  native* 
of  Thessaly.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
passed  for  a  treacherous  nation,  so  that  fals% 
money  was  called  Thessalian  coin  ;  and  a  per¬ 
fidious  action,  a  Thessalian  deceit.  Thesssaly 
was  governed  by  kings,  till  it  became  subject  to 
the  Macedonian  monarchs.  The  cavalry  was 
universally  esteemed,  and  the  people  were  su 
perstitious,  and  addicted  to  the  study  of  magic 
aud  incantations.  Thessaly  is  now  called 
Janna.  Lucan.  6,  v.  438,  &c. — Dionyt.  219.  ■ 
Curt.  3,  c.  2. — JElian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  1  .—Fans.  4. 
c.  36.  1.  10,  c.  1. — Mela,  2,  c.  2.— Justin.  7, 
c.  6. — Diod.  4. 

Thessalion.  a  servant  of  Mentor,  of  Sido» 
dee. 


Thkmaliotib,  a  part  of  Thessaly,  at  the 
south  of  the  river  Peneus. 

Thessalonica,  an  ancient  town  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  first  called  Therma,  and  Thessalonica,  after 
Tliessalonica  the  wife  of  Cassander.  According  to 
ancient  writers  it  was  once  very  powerful,  and  it 
still  continues  to  be  a  place  of  note.  Strab.  7. — 

A 

Dioitys. — Cic.  in  Pis.  c.  17. —  Mela,  2,  c.  3. - 

A  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  sister 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  She  married  Cas¬ 
sander,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Antipater 
who  put  her  to  death.  Paus.  8,  c.  7. 

Thessalus,  a  son  of  ASmon. - A  son  of 

Hercules  and  Calliope,  a  daughter  of  Euryphilus. 
Thessaly  received  its  name  from  one  of  these. 

- A  physician  who  invited  Alexander  to  a 

feast  at  Babylon  to  give  him  poison. - A  phy¬ 

sician  of  Lydia  iu  the  age  of  Nero.  He  gained 
the  favours  of  the  great  and  opulent  of  Rome,  by 
the  meanness  and  servility  of  his  behaviour. 
He  treated  all  physicians  with  contempt,  and 
thought  himself  superior  to  all  his  predecessors. 

- A  son  of  Cimon,  who  accused  Alcibiades, 

because  he  imitated  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. 

- A  son  of  Pisistratus. - A  player  in  the 

age  of  Alexander. 

Thestalus,  son  of  Hercules  and  Epicaste. 
A  polled.  2,  c.  7. 

Theste,  a  sister  of  Dionysius  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  She  married  Philoxetius, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Sicilians. 

Thestia,  a  town  of  Etolia,  situated  between 
Everus  and  Achelous  Polyb.  5. 

Thestia,  a  town  of  Acamania. 

Thestiad^e  &  Thestiades.  Vid.  Thespidse 
and  Thespiades. 

Thestias,  a  patronymic  of  Althaea,  daughter 
of  Tliestius.  Ovid.  Met.  8. 

Tiiestiad®,  the  sons  of  Tliestius,  Toxeus, 
and  Plexippus.  Oml.  Met.  8,  v.  286. 

Thestis,  a  fountain  in  the  country  of 
Cyrene. 

Thestius,  a  son  of  Parthaon,  father  to 

Toxeus,  Plexippus,  and  Althaea. - A  king  of 

Thespia.  [  Vid.  Thespius .] - The  sons  of 

Thestius  were  killed  by  Meleager  at  the  cliace 
of  the  Calydonian  boar. 

Thestor,  a  son  of  Idmon,  father  to  Calchas. 
From  him  Calchas  is  often  called  Thestorides. 
Ovil.  Met.  12,  v.  19. — Stat.  1.  Ach.  v.  497. — 
Apollon.  1,  v.  239. — Homer.  II.  1,  v.  69. 

ThestYlis,  a  country  woman  mentioned  in 
Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

Thetis,  one  of  the  sea  deities,  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris,  often  confounded  with 
Tethys,  her  grand-mother.  She  was  courted 
by  Neptune  )and  Jupiter,  but  when  the  gods 
were  informed  that  the  son  she  should  bring 
forth  must  become  greater  than  his  father, 
their  addresses  were  stopped,  and  Peleus  the 
son  of  ^Eacus,  was  permitted  to  solicit  her 
hand.  Thetis  refused  him,  but  the  lover  had 
the  artifice  to  catch  her  when  asleep,  and  by 
binding  her  strongly,  he  prevented  her  from  es¬ 
caping  from  his  grasp  in  assuming  different 
forms.  When  Thetis  found  that  she  could  not 
elude  the  vigilance  of  her  lover,  she  consented 
to  marry  him,  though  much  against  her  incline 
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tion.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  mounC 
Pelion,  with  great  pomp ;  all  the  deities  at¬ 
tended  except  the  goddess  of  discord,  who 
punished  the  negligence  of  Peleus,  by  throwing 
into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  a  golden  apple,  to 
be  given  to  the  fairest  of  all  the  goddesses.  [Fid. 
Diseardia .]  Thetis  became  mother  of  several  child¬ 
ren  by  Peleus,  but  all  these  she  destroyed  by  fire, 
in  attempting  to  see  whether  they  were  immortal. 
Achilles  must  have  shared  the  same  fate,  if 
Peleus  had  not  snatched  him  from  her  hand 
as  she  was  going  to  repeat  the  cruel  operation, 
the  afterwards  rendered  him  invulnerable  by 
plunging  him  in  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  except 
that  part  of  the  heel  by  which  she  held  him. 
As  Thetis  well  knew  the  fate  of  her  son,  she 
attempted  to  remove  him  from  the  Trojan  war 
by  concealing  him  in  the  court  of  Lycomedes. 
This  was  useless ;  he  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks.  The  mother,  still  anxious  for  his  pre¬ 
servation,  prevailed  upon  Vulcan  to  make  him 
a  suit  of  armour ;  but  when  it  was  done,  she 
refused  the  god  the  favours  which  she  had  pro¬ 
mised  him.  When  Achilles  was  killed  by 
Paris,  Thetis  issued  out  of  the  sea  with  the 
Nereides  to  mourn  his  death,  and  after  she  had 
collected  his  ashes  in  a  golden  urn,  she  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  instituted  fes¬ 
tivals  in  his  honour.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  244,  &c. 
— Apollod.  1,  c.  2  &  9  ;  1.3,  c.  1  S.—Hygin.  fab. 
54.— Homer.  II.  1,  &c.  Od.  24,  v.  55.— Paut. 
5,  c.  18,  &c .—Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  7.  1. 12,  fab. 
1,  &c. 

Thetorides,  a  patronymic  name  of  Chalets, 
son  of  Tliestor.  II.  1,  v.  69. 

Theutis,  or  Tkuthis,  a  prince  of  a  town  of 
the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  who  weut  to  the 
Trojan  war.  He  quarrelled  with  Agamemnon 
at  Aulis,  and  when  Minerva  attempted  to  pacify 
him,  be  struck  the  goddess  and  returned  home. 
Some  say  that  the  goddess  appeared  to  him  and 
showed  him  the  wound  which  he  had  given  her 
in  the  thigh,  and  that  he  died  soon  after.  Paus. 
8,  c.  28. 

Thia,  the  mother  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  Au¬ 
rora,  by  Hyperion.  [  Vid.  Thea.]  Hesiod.  Theog. 

v.  371. - One  of  the  Sporades,  inundated  iu 

the  age  of  Pliny.  Plin.  27,  c.  12. 

Thias,  a  king  of  Assyria. 

Tiiimbron,  a  Lacedaemonian,  chosen  general 
to  conduct  a  war  against  Persia.  He  was  re¬ 
called  and  afterwards  re-appointed.  He 

died  B.  C.  391.  Diod.  17. - A  friend  of 

Harpalus. 

Thiodamas,  the  father  of  Hylas.  Vid. 

Theodamas. 

Thirinda,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  Hi- 
empsal  was  assassinated.  Sail.  Jug. 

Thisbe,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Babylon.  [Fw/. 

Pyramus.] - A  town  of  Bceotia  between  two 

mountains.  Paus.  9,  c.  32. 

Thisias,  a  Sicilian  writer. 

Thisoa,  one  of  the  three  nymphs  who  fed 
Jupiter  in  Arcadia.  She  built  a  town  which 
bore  her  name  in  Parrhasia.  Paus.  8,  c.  38. 

Thistia,  a  town  of  Bceotia.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

Thoantium,  a  place  on  the  sea  coast  at 
Rhodes. 
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Thoab,  a  king  of  Taurica  Chersonesus  in  the 
age  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would  have 
immolated  these  two  celebrated  strangers  on 
Diana’s  altars,  according  to  the  barbarous  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  country,  had  they  not  been  delivered 
by  Iphigenia.  [  Vid.  Iphigenia.']  According  to 

some,  Thoas  was  the  son  of  Borysthenes. - A 

king  of  Lemnos,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
the  daughter  of  Minos.  He  had  been  made 
king  of  Lemnos  by  Rhadamantlius.  He  was 
still  alive  when  the  Lemnian  women  conspired 
to  kill  all  the  males  in  the  island,  but  his  life 
was  spared  by  his  only  daughter  Hypsipyle,  in 
whose  favour  he  had  resigned  the  crown.  Hyp¬ 
sipyle  obliged  her  father  to  depart  secretly  from 
Lemnos,  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  women, 
and  he  arrived  safe  in  a  neighbouring  island 
which  some  call  Chios,  though  many  suppose 
that  Thoas  was  assassinated  by  the  enraged  fe¬ 
males,  before  he  had  left  Lemnos.  Some  my- 
tliologists  confound  the  king  of  Lemnos  with 
that  of  Chersonesus,  and  suppose  that  they 
were  one  and  the  same  man.  According  to 
their  opinion,  Thoas  was  very  young  when  he 
retired  from  Lemnos,  and  after  that  he  went  to 
Taurica  Chersonesus,  where  he  settled.  Flacc. 
8,  v.  208. — Hygin.  fab.  74,  120. — Ovid,  in  lb. 
384.  Heroid.  6,  v.  114. — Stat.  Theb.  5,  v.  262 
&  486. —  Apollon.  Rhod.  1,  v.  209  &  615. — 

Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  6. — Eurip.  in  Iphig. - 

A  son  of  Andremon  and  Gorge,  the  daughter  of 
CEneus.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  15 
or  rather  40  ships.  Homer.  II.  2,  &c. — Dictys. 
Cret.  1. — Hygin.  fab.  97. - A  famous  hunts¬ 
man.  Diod.  4. - A  son  of  Icarius.  Apollod.  3, 

c.  10. - A  son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle,  queen 

of  Lemnos.  Stat.  Theb.  6,  v.  342. - A  son  of 

Ornytion,  grandson  of  Sisyphus. - A  king  of 

Assyria,  father  of  Adonis  and  Myrrha,  according 
to  ApolUd.  3,  c.  14. - A  man  who  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Miletus. - An  officer  of  Aitolia, 

who  strongly  opposed  the  views  of  the  Romans, 
and  favoured  the  interest  of  Antiochus,  B.  C. 

193.- - One  of  the  friends  of  JEneas  in  Italy, 

killed  by  Halesus.  Virg.  .En.  10,  v.  415. 

Thoe,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Hesiod. - 

One  of  the  horses  of  Admetus. - One  of  the 

Amazons,  &c. 

Thom Y his,  called  also  Tamyris,  Tameris, 
Thamyris,  and  Tomeris,  was  queen  of  the  Mas- 
sagetae.  After  her  husband’s  death,  she 
marched  against  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  invade 
her  territories,  cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  barbarous  queen 
ordered  the  head  of  Cyrus  to  be  cut  off  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  human  blood,  with 
the  insulting  words  of  satia  te  sanguine  qucm 
sitisti.  Her  son  had  been  conquered  by  Cyrus 
before  she  marched  herself  at  the  head  of 
her  armies.  Herodot.  1,  c.  205. — Justin.  1, 
c.  8. 

Thomjs,  a  town  of  Africa. 

Thon,  an  Egyptian  physician,  &c. 

Thonis,  a  courtezan  of  Egypt. 

Thoon,  a  Trojan  chief  killed  by  Ulysses. 

Ivid.  Met.  13,  v.  259. - One  of  the  giants 

who  made  war  against  Jupiter.  Apollod.  1,  c.  6. 

Thoosa,  o  sea  nymph,  daughter  of  Phorcys. 
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Sire  became  mother  of  Polyphemus,  by  Nep¬ 
tune.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  236. — Homer.  0<L  1, 
v.  71. 

Tho5tes,  one  of  the  Grecian  heralds. 

Thoranius,  a  general  of  Metellus,  killed  by 
Sertorius.  Plut. 

Thouax,  a  mountain  near  Magnesia,  in 

Ionia. - A  Lacedaemonian  officer  who  served 

under  Lysander,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the 

Ephori. - A  man  of  Larissa,  who  paid  much 

attention  to  the  dead  body  of  Antigonus,  &c. 
Plut.  in  Lys.  &c. 

Thoria  i  ex,  ugraria,  by  Sp.  Thorius,  the 
tribune.  It  ordained  that  no  person  should 
pay  any  rent  for  the  land  which  he  possessed. 
It  also  made  some  regulations  about  grazing 
and  pastures. 

Thohnax,  a  mountain  of  Argolis.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Shamai,  a  nymph  who 
became  mother  ofBuphagus,  by  Japetus.  The 
mountain  was  afterwards  called  Coccygia,  be¬ 
cause  Jupiter  changed  himself  there  into  a 
cuckoo.  Poxls.  8,  c.  27. 

Thorsus,  a  river  of  Sardinia.  Paus.  10, 
c.  17. 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as 
Mercury. 

Thous,  a  Trojan  chief,  &c. - One  of  Ac¬ 

tion's  dog. 

Thrace,  a  daughter  of  Titan. 

Thraces,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace.  Vid. 
Thracia. 

Thracia,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  at  the 
south  of  Scythia,  bounded  by  mount  Hemus. 
It  had  the  JEgean  sea  on  the  south,  ‘on  the 
west  Macedonia  and  the  river  Strymon,  and  on 
the  east  the  Euxine  sea,  the  Propontis,  and 
the  Hellespont.  Its  western  boundaries  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  the  Ister,  according  to 
Pliny  and  others.  The  Thracians  were  looked 
upon  as  a  cruel  and  barbarous  nation ;  they 
were  naturally  brave  and  warlike,  addicted  to 
drinking  and  venereal  pleasures,  and  thev 
sacrificed  without  the  smallest  humanity  their 
enemies  on  the  altars  of  their  gods.  Their 
government  was  originally  monarchical,  and 
divided  among  a  number  of  independent  princes, 
Thrace  is  barren,  as  to  its  soil.  It  received  its 
name  from  T’hrax,  the  son  of  Mars,  the  chief 
deity  of  the  country.  The  first  inhabitants 
lived  upon  plunder,  and  on  the  milk  and  flesh 
of  sheep.  It  forms  now  the  province  of  R  o¬ 
mania.  Herodot.  4,  c.  99. 1.  5,  c.  3. — Strob.  1, 
&c. —  Virg.  /En.Oy&i. c. — Mela,  2,  c.  2,  &c. — 
Paus.  9,  c.  29,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  92»  1. 13^ 
v.  565,  &c.— C.  Hep.  in  Ale.  11. 

Thracida-.,  an  illustrious  family  at  Delphi 
destroyed  by  Philomelus,  because  they  op* 
posed  his  views. 

Thracis,  a  town  of  Phocis.  Paus.  10,  c.  3. 

Thraseas  or  Thrasius,  a  soothsayer.  [Fid. 

Thusius .] - Paetus,  a  stoic  philosopher  of 

Patavium  in  the  age  of  Nero,  famous  for  his 
independence  and  generous  sentiments;  he 
died  A.  D.  66. 

Tiirasideus,  succeeded  his  father  Theron,  a 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  conquered  b/ 
Hiero,  an  1  soon  after  put  to  death. 
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Tiirasius,  a  general  of  a  mercenary  band  in 
Sicily,  wno  raised  a  sedition  against  Timoleon 

Diod.  16. - A  spendthrift  at  Rome,  &c.  Ho- 

~at.  %  Sat.  2,  v.  99. 

Thraso,  a  paiuter. - A  favouiite  of  Hie¬ 

ronymus,  who  esp  •*used  the  interest  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant. 

ThuasybUlus,  a  famous  geueral  of  Athens 
who  began  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  of 
his  country,  though  he  was  only  assisted  by  o0 
of  his  friends.  His  efforts  w^ere  ^attended  with 
success,  B.  Xh  401,  and  the  only  reward  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  patriotic  action  was  a  crown 
made  with  two  twigS  of  an  'olive  branch ;  a 
proof  of  his  own  disinterestedness  and  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  countrymen.  The  Athenians  em¬ 
ployed  a  man  who~e  abilities  and  humanity  were 
so  conspicuous,  aud  Thrasybulus  was  sent  with 
a  powerful  fleet  to  recover  their  lost  power  in 
the  Aegean  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  After 
he  had  gained  many  advantages,  this  great  man 
was  killed  in  his  camp  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Aspendus,  whom  bis  soldiers  had  plundered 
withoutliis  knowledge,  B.  C.  391.  Diod.  14. 
— C.  Nep.in  vita. — Cic.  Phil. —  Val.  Wax.  4,  c. 

1.  - A  tyrant  of  Miletus,  B.  C.  634. - A 

soothsayer  descended  from  Apollo.  Paus.  6,  c. 

2.  - A  son  of  Gelon  banished  from  Syracuse, 

of  which  he  was  the  tyrant.  B.  C.  466. - An 

Athenian  in  the  army  of  the  Persians,  who  sup 
ported  the  siege  of  Halicarnassus. 

Thrasy  o/mjs,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  &cc. 

Thrasyi.lus,  a  man  of  Attica,  so  disordered 
in  his  mind,  that  he  believed  all  the  ships 
which  entered  the  Pirams  to  be  his  own.  He  ' 
was  cured  by  means  of  his  brother,  whom  he  1 
liberally  reproached  for  depriving  him  of  that  ■ 
happy  illusion  of  mind.  JElian.  I  .  H.  4,  c.  25. 

- A  general  of  the  Athenians  in  the  age  of 

Alcibiades,  with  whom  he  obtained  a  victory 

over  the  Persians. - A  Greek  Pythagorean 

philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  enjoyed 
the  favours  and  the  friendship  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  Suet,  in  Tib. 

ThrasYmachus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who 
became  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  of  Plato. 
Though  he  was  a  public  teacher  at  Athens,  he 
starved  for  want  of  bread,  and  at  last  hanged 
himself.  Juv.7,  v.  204. 

ThrasymEdes,  a  son  of  Nestor,  king  of  Py- 
los,  by  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias.  He 
was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Trojan 

war.  Hygin.  fab.  27. — Paus.  2,  c.  26. - A 

son  of  Philomelus  who  earned  away  a  daughter 
of  Pisistratus,  whom  he  married. 

Tjir  asYmEnus,  a  lake  of  Italy  near  Perusium, 
celebrated  for  a  batt'e  fought  there  between 
Aunibal  and  the  Romans,  under  Flaminius, 
B.  C.  217.  No  less  than  15,000  Romans 
were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners,  or  according  to  Livy,  6,000 „ 
or  Polybius,  15,000.  The  loss  of  Annibal  was 
about  1500  men.  About  10,000  Romans  made 
their  escape  all  covered  with  wounds.  This 
lake  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Perugia.  Strab. 
&. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  765. — Plut. 

Thrbicius,  of  Thrace  Orpheus  is  called 
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by  way  of  eminence,  Thmcius  Saccnlot.  Pirg. 
HSU.  6,  v.  645 

Threissa,  an  epithet  applied  to  Harpulyce, 
a  native  of  Thrace.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  320. 

Threpsippas,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Pa- 
nope. 

Thriambus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bacchus. 

Thronium,  a  town  of  Phocis. - Another 

of  Thesprotia. 

Thryo,  a  Grecian  feast  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

Thryon,  a  town  of  MesSenia,  near  the  Al- 
pheus. 

Thryus,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Elis. 

Thucydides,  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
bom  at  Athens.  His  father’s  name  was  Olorus, 
and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned  the  great 
Miltiades.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  an 
eager  desire  to  excel  iu  the  vigorous  exercises 
and  gymnastic  amusements,  which  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  con  tern  pararies,  and  when  he  bad 
reached  the  years  of  manhood,  he  appeared  in 
the  Athenian  armies.  During  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war  he  was  commissioned  by  his  country¬ 
men  to  relieve  Amphipolis ;  but  the  quick 
march  of  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
defeated  his  operations,  and  Thucydides,  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  his  expedition,  wras  banished  from 
Athens.  This  happened  in  the  eighth  year  of 
this  celebrated  war,  and  in  the  place  of  liis  ba¬ 
nishment  the  general  began  to  write  an  impar¬ 
tial  history  of  the  important  events  which  had 
happened  during  his  administration,  and  which 
still  continued  to  agitate  the  several  states  of 
Greece.  This  famous  history  is  continued  only 
to  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  time,  to  the  demolition  of 
the  walls  of  Athens,  was  described  by  the  pen 
of  Theopompns  and  Xenophon.  Thucydides 
wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect,  as  possessed  of  more 
vigour,  purity,  elegance,  aud  energy.  He  spaied 
neither  time  nor  money  to  procure  authentic 
materials  ;  and  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their 
enemies,  furnished  him  with  many  valuable 
communications,  which  contributed  to  throw 
great  light  on  the  different  transactions  of  the 
war.  His  history  has  been  divided  into  eight 
books,  the  last  of  which  is  imperfect,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  his  daughter. 
The  character  of  this  interesting  history  is  well 
known,  and  the  noble  emulation  of  the  writer 
will  ever  be  admired,  who  shed  tears  when  he 
heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  w  ars  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece.  The 
historian  of  Halicarnassus  has  often  been  com¬ 
pared  with  the  son  Olorus,  but  each  has  his 
peculiar  excellence.  Sweetness  of  style,  grace, 
aud  elegance  of  expression,  may  be  called  the 
characteristics  of  the  former,  while  Thucydides 
stands  uu equalled  for  the  fire  of  his  descriptions, 
the  conciseness,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  strong 
and  energetic  manner  of  his  narratives.  His  re¬ 
lations  are  authentic,  as  he  himself  was  inte¬ 
rested  iu  the  events  he  mentions ;  his  impar¬ 
tiality  is  indubitable,  as  be  no  where  betrays  the 
least  resentment  against  his  countrymen,  and  the 
factious  partizans  cf  Cleon,  who  had  banished 
him  from  Athens.  Many  have  blamed  the  his- 
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torian  for  the  injudicious  distribution  erf  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  while  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  the 
whole  is  divided  into  summers  and  winters,  the 
thread  of  the  history  is  interrupted,  the  scene 
continually  shifted ;  and  the  reader,  unable  to 
pursue  events  to  the  end,  is  transported  from 
Asia  to  Peloponnesus,  or  from  the  walls  of  Sy¬ 
racuse  to  the  coast  of  Corcyra.  The  animated 
harangues  of  Thucydides  have  been  universally 
admired  ;  he  found  a  model  in  Herodotus,  but 
he  greatly  surpassed  the  original,  and  succeed¬ 
ing  historians  have  adopted,  with  success,  a  pe¬ 
culiar  mode  of  writing  which  introduces  a  ge¬ 
neral  addressing  himself  to  the  passions  and  the 
feelings  of  his  armies.  The  history  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  was  so  admired,  that  Demosthenes,  to 
perfect  himself  as  an  orator,  transcribed  it  eight 
different  times,  and  read  it  with  such  attention, 
that  he  could  almost  repeat  it  by  heart.  Thu¬ 
cydides  died  at  Athens,  where  he  had  been  re¬ 
called  from  Ids  exile,  in  his  eightieth  year,  391 
years  before  Christ.  The  best  editions  of  Thu¬ 
cydides  are  those  of  Duker,  fol.  Amst.  1731 ; 
of  Glasgow,  12mo.  8  vols.  1759  ;  of  Hudson, 
fol.  Oxon.  1696,  and  the  8vo.  of  Bipont.  1788. 
Cic.  da  Orat.  &ic. — Diod.  12. — Dionys.  Hal.  de 

Thuc. — /Elian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  50.— Quint il. - 

A  son  of  Milesias,  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  He 
was  banished  for  his  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  Pericles,  &c. 

Thuisto,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Germans. 
Tacit. 

ThUle,  an  island  in  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  German  ocean,  to  which  on  account  of 
its  great  distance  from  the  continent,  the  an¬ 
cients  gave  the  epithet  of  ultima.  Its  situation 
was  never  accurately  ascertained,  hence  its  pre¬ 
sent  name  is  unknown  by  modern  historians. 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  island  now  called 
Iceland,  or  part  of  Greenland.  Strab.  1. — Mela, 
3,  c.  6. — Tacit.  Agric.  10. —  Plin.  2,  c.  75. 1.  4,  c. 
16. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  30. 

Thurias,  orTHUitiuM,  a  town  of  Lucania  in 
Italy,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  near  the 
ruins  of  Sybaris,  B.  C.  444.  In  the  numbei  of 
this  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and  Herodo¬ 
tus.  Strab.  6. —  Mela,  2,  c.  4. - A  town  of- 

Messenia.  Pans.  4,  c.  31. 

ThurInus,  a  name  given  to  Augustus  wliem 
he  was  young.  I 

Thuscia,  a  country  of  Italy,  the  same  as 
Etruria.  Vid.  Etruria. 

Thya,  a  daughter  of  the  Cephisus. - A 

place  near  Delphi. 

Thyaues,  a  name  of  the  Bacchanals.  They 
received  it  from  Thyas,  the  first  woman  who  was 
priestess  of  the  god  Bacchus.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v. 
302. — Pans.  10,  c.  4. 

Thy a,mis,  a  river  of  Epirus  falling  into  the 
Ionian  sea.  Paus.  1,  c.  11. 

Thyana,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 

ThyatIra,  a  town  of  Lydia. 

Thybarni,  a  people  near  Sardes. 

Thyesta,  n  sister  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse. 

Thyestes,  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia, 
and  grandson  of  Tantalus,  debauched  vErope, 
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the  wife  of  his  brother  /Egeus,  because  lie  Re¬ 
fused  to  take  him  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne 
of  Argos.  This  was  no  sooner  known  than 
Atreus  divorced  /Erope,  and  banished  Thyestes 
from  his  kingdom,  but  soon  after,  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  puuish  his  infidelity,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  recalled  him 
to  Argos.  Thyestes  was  received  by  his  bro 
ther  at  an  elegant  entertainment,  but  he  was 
soon  informed  that  he  had  been  feeding  7’pon 
the  flesh  of  one  of  his  own  children.  This 
Atreus  took  care  to  communicate  to  him  by 
showing  him  the  remains  of  his  son’s  body. 
This  action  appeared  so  barbarous,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  mythologists,  the  sun  changed 
his  usual  course,  not  to  be  a  spectator  of  so 
bloody  a  scene.  Thyestes  escaped  from  his 
brother,  and  fled  to  Epirus.  Some  time  after 
he  met  his  daughter  Pelopeia  in  a  grove  sacred 
to  Minerva,  and  he  offered  her  violence  without 
knowing  who  she  was.  This  incest,  however, 
according  to  some,  was  intentionally  committed 
by  the  father,  as  he  had  been  tola  by  an  oracle, 
that  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Atreus 
would  be  avenged  by  a  son  born  from  himself 
and  Pelopeia.  The  daughter,  pregnant  by  her 
father,  was  seen  by  her  untie  Atreus  and  mar¬ 
ried,  and  some  time  after  she  brought  into  the 
world  a  sen,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods. 
The  life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by  goats ; 
he  was  called  AEgysthus,  and  presented  to  his 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  Atreus. 
When  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  the  mother 
gave  her  son  /Egysthus  a  sword,  which  she  had 
taken  from  her  unknown  ravisher  in  the  grove 
of  Minerva,  with  hopes  of  discovering  who  he 
was.  Meantime  Atreus,  intent  to  punish  his 
brother,  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to 
pursue  him,  and  when  at  last  they  found  him, 
he  was  dragged  to  Argos,  and  thrown  into  a 
close  prison.  ^Egy stilus  was  sent  to  murder 
Thyestes,  but  the  father  recollected  the  sword, 
which  vs  as  raised  to  stab  bim,  and  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  convinced  bim  that  his  assassin  was  his 
own  son.  Pelopeia  was  present  at  this  dis¬ 
covery,  and  wheu  she  found  that  she  had  com¬ 
mitted  incest  with  her  father,  she  asked  iEgys- 
tlius  to  examine  the  sword,  and  immediately 
plunged  it  into  her  own  breast.  AEgystlius 
rushed  from  the  prison  to  Atreus,  with  the 
bloody  weapon,  and  murdered  bim  near  an  altar, 
as  he  wished  to  offer  thanks  to  the  gods  on  the 
supposed  death  of  Thyestes.  At  the  death  of 
Atreus,  Thyestes  was  placed  on  his  brother’s 
throne  by  iEgysthus,  from  which  he  was  soon 
after  driven  by  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  He 
retired  from  Argos,  and  was  banished  into  the 
island  of  Cytliera  by  Agamemnon,  where  lie 
died.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Sophotl.  in  Ajac. — 
Hygin.  fab.  86,  &c. — Ovid,  in  lb.  359. — Lucan. 
1,  v.  544.  1.  7,  v.  451. — Senec.  in  Tbyest. 

Thymbra,  a  small  town  of  Lydia,  near  Sardes, 
celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there 
between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated.  The  troops  of  Cyrus  amounted 
to  195,000  men,  besides  chariots,  and  that  of 
Croesus  w  as  twice  as  numerous.  There  won  at 
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Tbymbra  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  is 
thence  called  Thymbrccm.  Achilles  was  killed 
there  by  Paris,  according  to  some.  Strab.  13. 

— Stai.  4.  Sylv.  7,  v.  22. — Dictys.  Cret.  2,  c. 

52.  1.  3  c.  1. 

Thymbrjrus,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  VirgA  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  were  supposed 
Mi.  3,  v.  85.  Vid.  Thymbra.  I  to  be  of  Lydiau  origin,  I  lie  Tiber  rises  in  the 

ThymbiuSj  a  concubine  of  Jupiter,  said  to  be  ]  Apennines,  and  falls  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
the  mother  of  Pan.  Apollod. 
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was  built.  It  was  originally  called  Albula,  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterwards  Ti- 
berinus,  when  the  king  of  that  name  had  been 
drowned  there.  It  was  also  named  'ljrrlienus 
because  it  watered  Etruria,  and  Lydius,  and  the 


Thymbron.  Vid.  Thimbron. 

Thyme  jE,  a  celebrated  female  dancer,  fa- 
voureu-by  Domitian.  Juv.  6,  v.  36. 

Thymiathis,  a  river  of  Epirus. 

Thymocmares,  an  Athenian,  defeated  in 
battle  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

ThymceTes,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Oxin- 
thas,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Theseus,  who 
reigned  at  Athens.  He  was  deposed  because 


sixteen  miles  below  Rome.,  after  dividing  La- 
tium  from  Etruria.  Ovid.  bast.  4,  v.  47, 
329,  &c.  1.  5,  v.  641.  in  lb.  514. — Lucan.  1, 
v.  381,  &c. —  Varro,  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. —  Virg. 
AS n.  7,  v.  30 .—Horat.  1,  Od.  2,  v.  13. — Mela, 
a  1  c.  4. — Liv.  1,  c.  3. 

Tiberias,  a  town  of  Judaea,  near  the  sea- 
coast. 

Tiberines,  nymphs  of  the  Tiber. 

Tiberius,  (Claudius  Drusus  Nero)  a  Ro¬ 


he  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  sent  by  Xan-  man  emperor  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  de 
thus  king  of  Boeotia,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  scended  from  the  family  of  the  Claudii.  In  his 
Messenian,  B.  C.  1128,  who  repaired  the  ho-  early  years  he  commanded  popularity  by  enter 
nour  of  Athens  by  fighting  the  Boeotian  king,  tainiug  the  populace  with  magnificent  shows 

Pans.  2,  c.  18. - A  Trojan  prince,  whose  wife  and  fights  of  gladiators,  and  he  gained  some  ap- 

and  son  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Priam,  plause  in  the  funeral  oration  which  lie  pro- 
lt  was  to  revenge  the  king’s  cruelty  that  he  per-  nounced  over  his  father,  though  only  nine  years 
<teuaded  his  countrymen  to  bring  the  wooden  J  old.  His  first  appearance  in  the  Roman  armies 
horse  within  their  city.  He  was  son  of  Lao-  was  under  Augustus,  in  the  war  against  the 
medon,  according  to  some.  Virg.  Mi.  2,  v.  Cantabri,  and  afterwards  m  the  capacity  of  ge- 

32. — Dictys.  Cret.  4,  c.  4. - A  son  of  Hicetaon,  neral,  he  obtained  victories  in  different  parts  of 

who  accompanied  Aeneas  into  Italy,  and  was  the  empire,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph, 
killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  Mi.  10,  v.  123.  1.  12,  |  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  TlU . . 


v.  364. 

Thyodamas.  Vid .  Theodamas. 

TryOne,  a  name  given  to  Semele  after  she 
had  been  presented  with  immortality. 

ThyOneus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  from  his 
mother  Semele,  who  was  called  Thyone.  Apol¬ 
lod.  3,  c.  5.— Horat.  1,  Od.  17,  v.  23,—Ovid. 
4.  Met.  v.  13. 

Thyotes,  a  priest  of  the  Cabiri,  in  Samo 
tlirace.  Fiacc.  2,  v.  438. 

Thyre,  a  town  of  the  Messenians. 


m  the  midst  of  his  glory,  Tiberius  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  retired 
to  Rhodes,  where  he  continued  for  seven  years 
as  in  exile,  till  by  the  influence  of  his  mother 
Livia  with  the  emperor,  he  was  recalled.  His 
return  to  Rome  was  the  more  glorious  ;  he  had 
the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in  Illyricum, 
Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  seemed  to  divide 
the  sovereign  power  with  Augustus.  At  the 
death  of  this  celebrated  emperor,  Tiberius,  who 
had  been  adopted,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  :  and  while  with  dissimulation  and  aftect- 


Thyrea,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon-  ed  modesty  he  wished  to  decline  the  dangerous 
nesus,  near  Hermione.  Herodot.  6,  c.  76.  office,  he  tound  time  to  try  the  fidelity  of  his 

Thyreus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  friends,  and  to  make  the  greatest  part  o.  the 


Pam.  8,  c.  3. - A  son  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Ca¬ 

mden.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. 

Thyrion,  a  town  of  Acamania,  whose  inha- 
oitants  are  called  Thyrienses, 

Thyrsageta:,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  live 
upon  hunting.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Thyssos,  a  town  near  mount  Athos. 

Thyus,  a  satrap  of  Paphlagonia  who  revolted 
from  Artaxerxes  and  was  seized  by  Datames 
C.  Ncp.  in  Dat 

Tiasa,  a  daughter  of  the  Eurotas,  who 
gave  her  name  to  a  river  in  Laconia.  Pans. 
3,  c.  18. 


Romans  believe  that  he  was  invested  with  the 
purple,  not  from  his  own  choice,  but  by  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  Augustus,  and  the  urgent  en¬ 
treaties  of  the  Roman  senate.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  seemed  to  promise  tranquillity  to 
the  world  ;  Tiberius  was  a  watchful  guardian  of 
the  public  peace,  he  was  the  friend  of  justice, 
and  never  assumed  the  sounding  titles  which 
must  disgust  a  free  nation,  but  he  was  satisfied 
to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  the  master  of  his 
slaves,  the  general  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  father 
of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  That  seeming  mode¬ 
ration,  however,  which  was  but  the  fruit  of  the 


TibarEni,  a  people  of  Cappadocia,,  on  the  I  deepest  policy,  soon  disappeared,  and  Tiberius 
borders  of  the  Thermodon.  was  viewed  in  his  real  character.  His  mgrati- 

TiberInus,  son  of  Capetus,  and  king  of  AJba,  tude  to  his  mother  Livia,  to  whose  intrigues  he 
was  drowued  in  the  river  Albula,  which  on  that  was  indebted  for  the  purple,  his  cruelty  to  ns 
account  assumed  his  name.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  wife  Julia,  and  his  tyrannical  oppression  and 
c.  20.—  Varro,  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5,  &c .—Ovid.  Fast,  murder  of  many  noble  senators,  rendered  lum 
4  y  47.  I  odious  to  the  people  and  suspected  even  by  his 

TjbEris,  Tybf.ris,  Tiber,  or  Tibris,  a  I  most  intimate  favourites.  The  armies  mutinied 
iver  of  Italy,  on  w  hose  banks  the  city  of  Rome  |  in  Pannonia  and  Germany,  but  tbe  tumults  were 
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silenced  by  the  prudence  of  tne  general  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  officers,  and  the  factious  de¬ 
magogues  were  abandoned  to  their  condign  pu¬ 
nishment.  This  acted  as  a  check  upon  Tibe¬ 
rius  in  Rome ;  he  knew  from  thence,  as  his 
successors  experienced,  that  his  power  was  pre¬ 
carious,  and  his  very  existence  in  perpetual  dan¬ 
ger.  He  continued  as  he  had  begun,  to  pay  the 
greatest  deference  to  the  senate,  all  libels  against 
him  he  disregarded,  and  observed,  that  in  a  free 
city,  the  thoughts  and  the  tongues  of  every  man 
should  be  free.  The  taxes  were  gradually  les¬ 
sened,  and  luxury  restrained  by  the  salutary  re¬ 
gulations,  as  Wrll  as  by  the  prevailing  example 
and  frugality  of  the  emperor.  While  Rome  ex¬ 
hibited  a  scene  of  peace  and  public  tranquillity, 
the  barbarians  were  severally  defeated  on  the 
borders  of  the  empire,  and  Tiberius  gained  new 
honours  by  the  activity  and  valour  of  Germani- 
cus  and  his  other  faithful  lieutenants.  Yet  the 
triumphs  of  Germanicus  were  beheld  with  jea¬ 
lousy.  Tiberius  dreaded  his  power,  he  was  en¬ 
vious  of  his  popularity,  and  the  death  of  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  general  in  Antioch  was,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  accelerated  by  poison,  and  the  secret  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  emperor.  Not  only  his  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends,  but  the  great  and  opulent, 
were  sacrificed  to  his  ambition,  cruelty,  and  ava¬ 
rice  ;  and  there  was  scarce  in  Rome  one  single  fa¬ 
mily  that  did  not  reproach  Tiberius  for  the  loss 
of  a  brother,  a  father,  or  a  husband.  He  at  last 
retired  to  the  island  of  Caprese,  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  where  he  buried  himself  in  unlawful 
pleasures.  The  care  of  the  empire  was  entrust¬ 
ed  to  the  care  of  favourites,  among  whom  Se- 
ianus  for  a  while  shone  with  uncommon  splen¬ 
dour.  In  liis  solitary  retreat  the  emperor  pro¬ 
posed  rewards  to  such  as  invented  new  plea¬ 
sures,  or  could  uroduce  fresh  luxuries.  He  for¬ 
got  his  age  as  well  as  his  dignity,  and  disgraced 
himself  by  the  most  unnatural  vices  and  enor¬ 
mous  indulgences  which  can  draw  a  blush, 
even  upon  the  countenance  of  the  most  de¬ 
bauched  and  abandoned.  While  the  emperor 
was  lost  to  himself  and  the  world,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  were  harassed  on  every  side  by  the  bar¬ 
barians,  and  Tiberius  found  himself  insulted  by 
those  enemies  whom  hitherto  he  had  seen  fall 
prostrate  at  his  feet  with  every  mark  of  submis¬ 
sive  adulation.  At  last  grown  weak  and  help¬ 
less  through  infirmities,  he  thought  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution  ;  and  as  he  well  knew 
that  Rome  could  not  exist  without  a  head,  he 
nominated  as  his  successor,  Caius  Caligula. 
Many  might  inquire,  why  a  youth  naturally  so 
vicious  and  abandoned  as  Caius  was  chosen  to 
be  the  master  of  an  extensive  empire  ;  but  Ti¬ 
berius  wished  his  own  cruelties  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  barbarities  which  might  be  displayed  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  whose  natural  pro¬ 
pensities  he  had  well  defined,  in  saying  of  Cali¬ 
gula  that  he  bred  a  serpent  for  the  Roman 
people,  and  a  Phaeton  for  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
Tiberius  died  at  Misenum  the  26tli  of  March, 
A.  D.  37,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  six  months, 
and  twenty-six  days.  Caligula  was  accused  of 
having  hastened  his  end  by  suffocating  him, 
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The  joy  was  universal  when  his  death  was 
known  ;  and  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the  midst 
of  sorrow,  had  a  moment  to  rejoice,  heedless  of 
the  calamities  which  awaited  them  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  reigns.  The  body  of  Tiberius  was  con  • 
veyed  to  Rome,  and  burned  with  great  solem¬ 
nity.  A  funeral  oration  wras  pronounced  by  Ca¬ 
ligula,  wiio  seemed  to  forget  his  benefactor  while 
he  expatiated  on  the  praises  of  Augustus,  Ger¬ 
manicus,  and  his  own.  The  character  of  Tibe¬ 
rius  has  been  examined  with  particular  attention 
by  historians,  and  his  reign  is  the  subject  of  the 
most  perfect  and  elegant  of  all  the  compositions 
of  Tacitus.  When  a  private  man,  Tiberius  was 
universally  esteemed  ;  when  he  had  no  superior, 
he  was  proud,  arrogant,  jealous,  ana  revengeful. 
If  he  found  his  military  operations  conducted  by 
a  warlike  general,  lie  affected  moderation  and 
virtue  ;  but  when  he  got  rid  of  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  favourite,  he  was  tyrannical  and  dis¬ 
solute.  If,  as  some  observe,  he  had  lived  in  tho 
times  of  the  Roman  republic,  he  might  have 
been  as  conspicuous  as  his  great  ancestors  ;  but 
the  sovereign  power  lodged  in  his  hands,  ren¬ 
dered  him  vicious  and  oppressive.  Yet,  though 
he  encouraged  informers  and  favoured  flattery, 
he  blushed  at  the  mean  servilities  of  the  senate, 
and  derided  the  adulation  of  hi9  courtiers,  who 
approached  him,  he  said,  as  if  they  approached 
a  savage  elephant.  He  was  a  patron  of  learn¬ 
ing,  lie  was  an  eloquent  and  ready  speaker,  and 
dedicated  some  part  of  his  time  to  study.  He 
wrote  a  lyric  poem,  entitled,  A  Complaint  on 
the  Death  of  Lucius  Caesar,  as  also  some  Greek 
pieces  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  favourite  au¬ 
thors.  He  avoided  all  improper  expressions, 
and  all  foreign  words  he  totally  wished  to  banish 
from  the  Latin  tongue.  As  instances  of  his  hu¬ 
manity,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  was  un¬ 
commonly  liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  habitations  had  been  destroyed  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  earthquake,  A.  D.  17.  One  of  his  officers 
wished  him  to  increase  the  taxes,  No,  said  Tibe¬ 
rius,  a  good  shepherd  must  shear,  not  fay  his  sheep. 
The  senators  wished  to  call  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  in  which  he  was  born,  by  his  name,  in 
imitation  of  J.  Caisar  and  Augustus,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August;  but  this  he  re¬ 
fused,  saying,  What  will  you  do,  conscript  fathers, 
if  you  have  thirteen  Caesars  ?  Like  the  rest  of  the 
emperors,  he  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  and  even  during  his  life.  It  has  been 
wittily  observed  by  Seneca,  that  lie  never  was 
intoxicated  but  once  all  bis  life,  for  he  conti¬ 
nued  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxication  from 
the  time  he  gave  himself  to  drinking  till  the  last 
moment  of  his  life.  Sueton.  in  vita ,  Ac. — Tacit. 

Ann.  6,  &c. — Dion.  Cass. - A  friend  of  Julius 

Cresar,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  war  of 
Alexandria.  Tiberius  forgot  the  favours  he  had 
received  from  his  friend  ;  and  when  he  was  as¬ 
sassinated,  he  wished  all  liis,  murderers  to  be 

publicly  rewarded. - One  of  the  Gracchi. 

[Fid.  Gracchus.] - Sempronius,  a  son  of  Dru- 

sus  and  Livia,  the  sister  of  Germanicus,  put  to 

death  by  Caligula. - A  son  of  Brutus,  put  to 

death  by  his  father,  because  he  had  conspired 
with  other  young  noblemen  to  restore  Tarquin  to 


TI 


TI 


bit  throne. - A  Thracian  made  emperor  of 

Rome  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  empire. 

Tibesis,  a  river  of  Scythia,  flowing  from 
mount  Haemus  into  the  Ister.  Herodot.  4, 
c.  49. 

Tibris.  Vid.  Tiberis. 

Tibula,  now  Lango-Sardo,  a  town  of  Sar¬ 
dinia. 

Tibullus,  (Aulus  Albius)  a  Roman  knight 
celebrated  for  his  poetical  compositions.  He 
followed  Messala  Corvinus  into  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  but  he  was  soon  dissatisfied  with  the 
toils  of  war,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  ease  and  indolence.  His 
first  composition  was  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of 
his  friend  Messala,  but  his  more  favourite  study 
was  writing  love  verses,  in  which  he  was  the 
most  correct  of  the  Romans.  He  lost  his  pos¬ 
sessions  when  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirate 
were  rewarded  with  lands ;  but  he  might  have 
recovered  them,  if  he  had  condescended,  like 
Virgil,  to  make  his  court  to  Augustus.  Four 
books  of  elegies  are  the  only  remaining  pieces 
of  his  composition.  They  were  uncommonly 
elegant  and  beautiful,  and  possessed  so  much 
grace  and  purity  of  sentiment,  that  the  writer  is 
deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets. 
Tibullus  was  intimate  with  the  literary  men  of 
his  age,  and  be  for  some  time  had  a  poetical 
contest  with  Horace,  in  gaining  the  favours  of 
an  admired  courtezan.  Ovid  has  written  abeau- 
tiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  friend.  Tiie  poems 
of  Tibullus  are  generally  published  with  those 
of  Propertius  and  Catullus,  of  which  the  best 
editions  are  that  of  Vulpius,  Pativii,  1737, 1749, 
1756;  and  that  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1754. 
Ovid.  3.  Am.  el.  9.  Trist.  2,  v.  447. — Horat.  1, 
ep.  4. 1.  1,  od.  33,  v.  1. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

Tibur,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sabines,  built 
as  some  say  by  Tibur  the  son  of  Amphiaraus. 
It  was  watered  by  the  Anio.  Hercules  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place.  Strab.  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  7, 
v.  630. — Horat.  3,  od.  4,  Sic. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
61 ,  &c. 

L.  Tiburtius,  a  centurion  in  Caesar’s  army, 
wounded  by  Pompey’s  soldiers. 

Tiburtus,  the  founder  of  Tibur,  often  called 
Tiburtia  Mania.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Am¬ 
phiaraus.  Virg  ;En.  7,  v.  670. 

Tichius,  a  name  given  to  the  top  of  mount 
jpta.  Liv.  36,  c.  16. 

Tichis,  now  Tech,  a  river  of  Spain,  which 
throws  itself  into  the  Mediterranean. 

TicIda,  a  poet  who  wrote  epigrams,  and 
praised  his  mistress  Metella  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Perilla.  Ovid.  Trist.  2, 
v.  433. 

TicInus,  a  river  near  Ticinum,  a  small  town 
of  Italy,  where  the  Romans  were  defeated  by 
Annibal.  The  town  of  Ticinum  was  also  called 
Pavia.  The  Ticinum  falls  into  the  Po.  Strab. 
5. — Ital.  4,  v.  81. 

Ticinum,  now  Pavia,  a  town  of  Italy. 

Tidius,  a  man  who  joined  Pompey,  &c. 

Tiessa,  a  river  of  Laconia,  falling  into  the 
Eurotas.  Pans.  3,  c.  18. 

Tifata,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
Capua. 


Tifernum,  a  name  common  to  three  town* 
of  Italy.  One  of  them,  for  distinction’s  sake,  ia 
called  Metaurense,  near  the  Metaurus  in  Umbria, 
the  other  Tiberinum,  on  the  Tiber;  and  the 
third,  Samniticum,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
Liv.  10,  c.  14. 

Tigasis,  a  son  of  Hercules. 

Tigei.lInus,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  his  in¬ 
trigues  and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He 
was  appointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the  conspi¬ 
rators  who  had  leagued  against  Nero,  for  which 
he  was  liberally  rewarded  -with  triumphal  ho¬ 
nours.  He  afterwards  betrayed  the  emperor, 
and  was  ordered  to  destroy  himself,  68  A.  D. 
Tacit. — Plut. 

Tigellius,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  who  became 
the  favourite  of  J.  Ceesar,  of  Cleopatra,  and  Au¬ 
gustus,  by  his  mimicry  and  facetiousness. 
He  was  celebrated  for  the  melody  of  his  voice, 
yet  he  was  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  of  unpleasing  manners,  as  Hmace,  1 
Sat.  2,  v.  3,  and  seq.  insinuates. 

Tigranes,  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Assyria  and  Cappadocia.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  and 
by  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law,  he  declared 
war  against  the  Romans.  He  despised  these 
distant  enemies,  and  even  ordered  the  head  of 
the  messenger  to  be  cut  off  wrho  first  told  him 
that  the  Roman  general  was  boldly  advancing 
towards  his  capital.  His  pride,  however,  was 
soon  abated,  and  though  he  ordered  the  Roman 
consul  Lucullus,  to  be  brought  alive  into  his  pre¬ 
sence,  he  fled  with  precipitation  from  his  capi¬ 
tal,  and  was  soon  after  defeated  near  mount 
Taurus.  This  totally  disheartened  him  ;  here- 
fused  to  receive Mithridates  into  his  palace,  and 
even  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  His  mean  sub¬ 
mission  to  Pompey,  the  successor  of  Lucullus  in 
Asia,  insured  him  on  his  throne,  and  he  receiv¬ 
ed  a  garrison  in  his  capital,  and  continued  at 
peace  with  the  Romans.  His  second  son  of  the 
same  name  revolted  against  him,  and  attempted  to 
dethrone  him  with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of 
Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  This 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  son  had  recourse  to 
the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Sophene,  while  the  father  remained 
quiet  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  The  son  was 
afterwards  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  for  his  inso¬ 
lence  to  Pompey.  Cic.  pro  Man. —  Val.  Max.  5, 
c.  1. — Paterc.  2,  c.  33  &  37. — Justin.  40,  c.  1 
&  2. — Plut.  in  Luc.  Pomp.  &c. - A  king  of  Ar¬ 

menia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  put  to 

death.  Tacit.  6.  Ann.  c.  40. - One  of  the 

royal  family  of  the  Cappadocians,  chosen  by  Ti¬ 
berius  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Armenia. - A 

general  of  the  Medes. - A  man  appointed 

king  of  Armenia  by  Augustus. - A  prince  of 

Armenia  in  the  age  of  Theodosius. 

Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Tigranes,  during  the  Mitbridatic  war,  on  a 
hill  between  the  springs  of  the  Tigris  and  mount 
Taurus.  Lucullus,  during  the  Mithridatic  war, 
took  it  with  difficulty,  and  found  in  it  immense 
riches,  and  no  less  than  eight  thousand  talent* 
in  ready  money. 

Tigres,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus* 
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Tigris,  a  rapid  river  of  Asia,  rising  on  mount 
Niphate  in  Armenia,  and  falling  into  the  Per¬ 
sian  gulf.  It  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  Meso¬ 
potamia.  The  Tigris  now  falls  into  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  though  in  the  age  of  Pliny  the  two  se¬ 
parate  channels  of  these  rivers  could  be  easily 
traced.  Plin.  6,  c.  27. — Justin.  42,  c.  3. — Lu- 
can.  3,  v.  256. 

TigurIni,  a  warlike  people  among  the  Hel- 
vetii.  Cces.  bell.  G. 

Tilat/ei,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

Tilfossius,  a  mountain  of  Bosotia. - A 

fountain  near  which  was  the  tomb  of  Tiresias. 
Pans. 

Tilium,  a  town  of  Sardinia. 

Tillius  Cimber.  Fid.  Tullius. 

Tilox,  a  promontory  of  the  island  of  Cor¬ 
sica. 

Tilphussus,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia. 

Tim^a,  the  wife  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  debauched  by  Alcibiades,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son.  This  child  was  rejected  in  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  though  Agis  on  his 
death-bed  declared  him  to  be  legitimate.  Plut. 
in  Ag. 

Timjeus,  a  fiiend  of  Alexander,  who  came  to 
his  assistance  when  he  was  alone  surrounded  by 
the  Oxydracus.  He  was  killed  in  the  encounter. 

Curt.  9,  c.  5. - -An  historian  of  Sicily,  who 

flourished  about  262  B.  C.  and  died  in  the 
ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  father’s  name 
was  Andromachus.  He  was  banished  from  Si¬ 
cily  by  Agathocles.  His  general  history  of  Si¬ 
cily,  and  that  of  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus,  were  in 
general  esteem,  and  his  authority  was  great,  ex¬ 
cept  when  he  treated  of  Agathocles.  All  his 
compositions  are  lost.  Plut.  in  Nic. — Cic.  de  Orat. 

— Died.  5,  C.  Nep. - A  writer  who  published 

some  treatises  concerning  ancient  philosophers. 

Diog.  in  Emp. - A  Pythagorean  philosopher, 

born  at  Locris.  He  followed  the  doctrines  of 
the  founder  of  the  metempsychosis,  but  in  some 
parts  of  his  system  of  the  world  he  differed 
from  him.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nature 
and  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
still  extant.  Plato,  in  Tim.-~-Plut. - An  Athe¬ 
nian  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  Plut. - A  so¬ 

phist,  who  wrote  a  book  called  Lexicon  vocum 
Platonicarum. 

Timacus,  a  river  of  Moesia,  which  throws  it¬ 
self  into  the  Danube  ;  the  inhabitants  of  its 
banks  call  it  Timachi.  Plin.  3,  c.  26. 

TimagEnes,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
54  B.  C.  brought  to  Rome  by  Galbinius,  and 
sold  as  a  slave  to  the  son  of  Sylla.  His  great 
abilities  procured  him  his  liberty,  and  gained 
the  favours  of  the  great  and  of  Augustus.  The 
emperor  discarded  him  for  his  impertinence  ; 
and  Timagenes,  to  revenge  himself  on  his  pa¬ 
tron,  burnt  the  interesting  history  which  he  had 
composed  of  his  reign.  Plut. — Herat.  1,  ep. 

19,  v.  15. — Quintil. - A  man  wjxo  wrote  an 

account  of  the  life  of  Alexander.  Curt.  9,  c.  5. 
— —A  general,  killed  at  Chaeronea. 

IimagOras,  an  Athenian,  capitally  punished 
for  paying  homage  to  Darius,  according  to  the 
Persian  manner  of  kneeling  on  the  ground,  when 
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he  was  sent  to  Persia  as  ambassador.  Fa/. 
Max.  6,  c.  3.  Vid.  Meles. 

'  Timandra,  a  daughter  of  Leda,  sister  to 
Helen.  She  married  Echemus  of  Arcadia. 
Paus.  8,  c.  5. - A  mistress  of  Alcibiades. 

TimandrIdes,  a  Spartan  celebrated  for  his 
virtues. 

Timanthes,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  His  painting  of  Iphigenia  going  to  be 
immolated,  was  greatly  admired.  He  obtained 
a  prize,  for  which  the  celebrated  Parrhasius  was 
a  competitor.  This  was  in  painting  an  Ajax, 
with  all  the  fury  which  his  disappointments 
could  occasion,  when  deprived  of  the  arms  of 
Achilles.  Cic.  de  Orat.  —  Val.  Mai.  8,  c.  11.— 

AElian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  11. - An  athlete  of  Cleone, 

who  burnt  himself  when  he  perceived  that  his 
strength  began  to  fail.  Paus.  6,  c.  8. 

Timarchus,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  in¬ 
timate  with  Lamprocles,  the  disciple  of  So¬ 
crates.  Diog . - A  rhetorician,  who  hung 

himself  when  accused  of  licentiousness  by  JE s- 

chines. - A  Cretan,  accused  before  Nero  of 

oppression. - An  officer  in  iEtolia,  &c.  Pa¬ 
ly  an. - A  king  of  Salamis. - A  tyrant  of 

Miletus,  in  the  age  of  Antioclius,  &c. 

TimarEta,  a  priestess  of  the  oracle  of  Do- 
dona.  Herodot.  2,  c.  94. 

Timasion,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  &c. 

Timasitheus,  a  prince  of  Lipara,  who 
obliged  a  number  of  piiates  to  spare  some  Ro¬ 
mans  who  were  going  to  make  an  offering  to 
the  god  of  Delphi.  The  Roman  senate  re¬ 
warded  him  very  liberally,  and  their  generosity 
was  long  extended  to  his  descendants.  Diod. 
14. — Plut. 

TimAvus,  a  broad  river  of  Italy,  rising  from 
a  mountain,  and.  after  running  a  short  space, 
falling  by  nine  mouths  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 
There  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Timavus,  small 
islands  with  hot  springs  of  water.  Mela,  2,  c. 
4 .—  Virg.  Eel.  8,  v.  6.  JEn.  1,  v.  248.— Strab. 
o. 

Timesius,  a  native  of  Clazomenae,  who  ber 
gan  to  build  Abdera.  He  was  prevented  by  the 
Thracians,  but  honoured  as  a  hero  at  Abdera. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  168. 

Timociiaris,  an  astronomer  of  Alexandria, 
294  B.  C. 

Timoclea,  a  Theban  lady,  sister  to  Thea- 
genes,  who  wag  killed  at  Clueronea.  One  of 
Alexander’s  soldiers  offered  her  violence,  after 
which  she  led  her  ravisher  to  a  well,  and  while 
he  believed  that  immense  treasures  were  con¬ 
cealed  there,  Timoclea  threw  him  iuto  it. 
Alexander  commended  her  virtue,  and  forbad 
his  soldiers  to  hurt  the  Thebau  females.  Plut. 
in  Alex. 

Timocrates,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  un¬ 
common  austerity, - A  Syracusan,  who  mar¬ 

ried  Arete  when  Dion  had  been  banished  into 
Greece  by  Dionysius.  He  commanded  the 
forces  of  the  tyrant. 

Timocreon,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
obtained  poetical,  as  well  as  gymnastic  prizes 
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«t  Olympia.  He  lived  about  476  years  before 
Christ,  distinguished  for  his  voracity,  and  re¬ 
sentment  against  Simonides  and  Themistocles. 
The  following  epitaph  was  written  on  his 
grave : 

Multa  bibens,  el  multa  vorans,  mala  denique  dicens 
Multis,  hicjaceo  Timocreon  Rlndius. 

Timodemus,  the  father  of  Timoleon.  * 
Timolaus,  a  Spartan,  intimate  with  Fhilo- 
poemen,  &c.  ———A  son  of  the  celebrated  Zeno* 

bia. - A  general  of  Alexander,  put  to  death 

by  the  Thebans. 

Timoleon,  a  celebrated  Corinthian,  son  of 
Timodemus  and  Demariste.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  tyranny,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  his  own  brother  Timoplianes,  when  he 
attempted,  against  his  representations,  to  make 
himself  absolute  in  Corinth.  This  was  viewed 
with  pleasure  by  the  friends  of  liberty  ;  but  the 
mother  of  Timoleon  conceived  the  most  invete¬ 
rate  aversion  for  her  son,  and  for  ever  banished 
him  from  her  sight.  This  proved  painful  to 
Timoleon  \  a  settled  melancholy  dwelt  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  refused  to  accept  of  any  offices  in 
the  state.  When  the  Syracusans,  oppressed 
with  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
and  of  the  Carthaginians,  had  solicited  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Corinthians,  all  looked  up>on  li- 
moleon  as  a  proper  deliverer,  but  all  applica¬ 
tions  would  have  been  disregarded,  if  one  of  the 
magistrates  had  not  awakened  in  him  the  sense 
of  natural  liberty.  Timoleon,  says  be,  if  you  ac¬ 
cept  of  the  command  of  this  expedition,  we  will  believe 
that  you  have  killed  a  tyrant  j  but  if  not,  we  cannot 
but  call  you  your  brother’s  murderer.  This  had 
due  effect,  and  Timoleon  sailed  tor  Syracuse 
with  ten  ships,  accompanied  by  about  1000 
men.  The  Carthaginians  attempted  to  oppose 
him,  but  Timoleon  eluded  their  vigilance.  Ice- 
tas,  who  had  the  possession  of  the  city,  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  Dionysius,  who  despaired  of  suc¬ 
cess,  gave  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  general.  This  success  gained  Timo¬ 
leon  adherents  in  Sicily ;  many  cities  which  hi¬ 
therto  had  looked  upon  him  as  an  impostor, 
claimed  his  protection,  and  when  he  was  at  last 
master  of  Syracuse  by  the  total  overthrow  of 
Icetas,  and  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  rased  the 
citadel,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  tyranny,  and 
erected  on  the  spot  a  common  hah.  Syracuse 
was  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Timoleon,  a  Corinthian  colony 
was  sent  to  Sicily ;  the  lands  were  equally  di¬ 
vided  among  the  citizens,  and  the  houses  were 
sold  for  a  thousand  talents,  which  were  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  use  of  the  state,  and  deposited  in 
the  treasury.  When  Syracuse  was  thus  deli¬ 
vered  from  tyranny,  the  conqueror  extended  his 
benevolence  to  the  other  states  of  Sicily,  and 
all  the  petty  tyrants  were  reduced  and  banished 
from  the  island.  A  salutary  code  of  law’s  was 
framed  for  the  Syracusans ;  and  the  armies  of 
Cartilage,  which  had  attempted  again  to  raise 
commotions  in  Sicily,  were  defeated,  and  peace 
was  at  last  re-established.  The  gratitude  or 
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the  Sicilians  was  shewn  every  where  to  their 
deliverer.  Timoleon  was  received  with  re¬ 
peated  applause  in  the  public  assemblies,  and, 
though  a  private  man,  unconnected  with  the 
government,  he  continued  to  enjoy  his  former 
influence  at  Syracuse  ;  his  advice  was  consulted 
on  matters  of  importance,  and  his  authority  re¬ 
spected.  He  ridiculed  the  accusations  of  male¬ 
volence,  and  when  some  informers  had  charged 
him  with  oppression,  he  rebuked  the  Syracusans 
who  were  going  to  put  the  accusers  to  imme¬ 
diate  death.  A  remarkable  instance  of  his  pro¬ 
vidential  escape  from  the  dagger  of  an  assassin, 
is  recorded  by  one  of  his  biographers.  As  be 
was  going  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  aftei  a 
victory,  two  assassins,  sent  by  the  enemies,  ap¬ 
proached  his  person  in  disguise.  '1  he  arm  of 
one  of  the  assassins  was  already  lifted,  when  he 
was  suddenly  stabbed  by  an  unknown  person 
who  made,  his  escape  from  the  camp.  The 
other  assassin,  struck  at  the  fall  of  his  compa¬ 
nion,  fell  before  Timoleon,  and  confessed,  in 
the  presence  of  the  army,  the  conspiracy  that 
bad  been  formed  against  his  life.  I  he  un¬ 
known  assassin  was  mean  time  pursued,  and 
•when  he  was  found,  ne  declared,  that  he  bad 
committed  no  crime  in  avenging  the  death  of  a 
beloved  father,  whom  the  man  he  had  stabbed 
had  murdered  in  the  town  of  Deontini.  In¬ 
quiries  were  made,  and  his  confessions  were 
found  to  be  true.  Timoleon  died  at  Syracuse, 
about  337  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
jody  received  an  honourable  burial ;  but  the 
tears  of  a  grateful  nation  were  more  convincing 
iroofs  of  the  public  regret,  than  the  institution 
of  festivals,  and  games  yearly  to  be  observed  on 
the  day  of  his  death.  C.  Nep.  <Sf  Pint,  in  lita.— 
Polycen.  5. — Diod.  16. 

TimOi-us.  Vid.  Tmolus. 

Tjmomachus,  a  painter  of  Byzantium,  in  the 
acre  of  Svlla  and  IVJarius.  Plin .  35,  c.  11 ,  A 
general  of  Athens,  sent  to  assist  the  d  hebaus. 
Xenoph. 

Timon,  a  native  of  Athens,  called  Misan¬ 
thrope,  for  his  unconquerable  aversion  to  man¬ 
kind  and  all  society.  He  was  fond  of  another 
Athenian,  whose  character  was  similar  to  bis 
own,  and  he.  said  be  had  some  partiality  for  Al- 
cibiades,  because  he  was  one  day  to  be  bis 
country’s  ruin.  Once  he  went  into  the  public 
assembly,  and  told  his  countrymen,  that  lie  had 
a  fig-tree  on  which  many  had  ended  their  life 
with  a  halter,  and  that  as  lie  was  going  to  cut 
it  down  to  raise  a  building  on  the  spot,  he  ad¬ 
vised  all  such  as  were  inclined  to  destroy  them¬ 
selves,  to  hasten,  and  go  and  hang  themselves 
his  garden.  Plat,  in  Ale.  &c. — Lucian,  in 
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Tim.—  Paus.  6,  c.  12. - A  Greek  poet,  son  of 

Timalchus,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelplms. 
He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  all  now  lost, 
and  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  Ding. 
Athen.  6  &  13. - An  athlete  of  Elb.  Pans. 

6,  c.  12.  .  ,  ,  ,r. 

Timopiianes,  a  Corinthian,  brother  to  li- 
moleou.  He  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant 
of  his  country,  by  means  of  the  mercenary  soldiers 
with  whom  he  had  fought  against  tho  Argivea 
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Rod  Gleomenes.  Timoleon  wished  to  convince  j 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  measures,  and! 
when  he  found  him  unmoved,  he  caused  him  to  I 

ne  assassinated.  Pint.  &  C.  Nep.  in  Tim. - A 

nan  of  Mitylene,  celebrated  for  his  riches,  &c. 

Timor,  the  god  of  fear.  They  distinguish 
him  thus  from  Pavor. 

'Iimotheus,  a  poet  and  musician  of  Miletus. 
He  was  received  with  hisses  the  first  time  he 
exhibited  as  a  musician  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  further  applications  would  have  to¬ 
tally  been  abandoned,  had  not  Euripides  disco¬ 
vered  his  abilities,  aud  encouraged  him  to  fol¬ 
low  a  profession  in  which  he  afterwards  gained 
so  much  applause.  He  received  an  immense 
sum  of  money  from  the  Ephesians,  because  he 
had  composed  a  poem  in  honour  of  Diana.  He 
died  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  two  years 

before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. _ - 

There  was  also  another  musician  of  Bceotia  in 
the  age  of  Alexander,  often  confounded  with 
the  musician  of  Miletus.  He  was  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Pans.  3,  c. 
12. — Plat,  de  music,  de  'art.  <kc. - An  Athe¬ 

nian  general,  son  of  Conon.  He  signalized 
himself  by  his  valour  and  magnanimity,  and 
shewed  that  he  was  inferior  to  his  great  father 
in  military  prudence.  He  seized  Corcyra,  and 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  Thebans, 
but  his  ill  success  in  one  of  his  expeditions  dis¬ 
gusted  the  Athenians,  and  Timotheus,  like  the 
rest  of  his  noble  predecessors,  was  fined  a  large 
sum  of  money.  He  retired  to  Chalcis,  where 
he  died.  He  was  so  disinterested  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  appropriated  any  of  the  plunder  to  his  own 
use,  but  after  one  of  his  expeditions,  he  filled 
the  treasury  of  Athens  with  1200  talents. 
Some  of  the  ancients,  to  intimate  his  continual 
successes  have  represented  him  as  sleeping  by 
the  side  of  Fortune.  Paus.  1,  c.  29.—Plut.  in 
Syll.  See.— Mian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  10  &  18.  1.  3,  c. 

16. — C.  Nep. - A  Greek  statuary.  Paus.  2, 

c.  32. - A  tyrant  of  Heraclea. - A  [king  of 

Sapaei. 

TimoxEnus,  a  governor  of  Sicyon,  who  be¬ 
trayed  his  trust,  &c.  Poly  con. - A  general  of 

the  Achmans. 

Tingis,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  in  Mauri¬ 
tania,  built  by  the  giant  Antrnus.  Sertorius 
took  it,  and,  a3  the  tomb  of  the  founder  was 
near  the  place,  he  caused  it  to  be  opened,  and 
found  in  it  a  skeleton  sixty  cubits  long.  This 
increased  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  their 
founder.  Tingis  is  now  called  Tangier.  Plat, 
in  Sen. — Mtla ,  1,  c.  5. 

Tipha,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  where  Hercules 
had  a  temple.  Pans.  9,  c.  32. 

Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts,  was  son  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Phorbas.  He  died  before  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  reached  Colchis,  at  the  court  of  Lycus, 
in  the  Propontis,  and  Erginus  was  chosen  in 

his  place.  Orph. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9 _ Apollon _ 

1 W.  Fuicc. — Paus.  9,  c.  32. — tfygin.  fab.  14  & 

18. 

Tiphyba,  a  daughter  of  Thestius. 
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TIrEsias,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Everus  and  Chariclo.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age,  which  some  authors  have  called  as 
long  as  seven  generations  of  men,  others  six, 
and  others  nine,  during  the  time  that  Polydo- 
rus,  Labdacus,  Laius,  QEdipus,  and  his  sons, 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes.  It  is  said,  that  in 
his  youth  he  found  two  serpents  in  the  act  of 
copulation,  on  mount  Cyllene,  and  that  when 
he  had  struck  them  with  a  stick  to  separate 
them,  he  found  himself  suddenly  changed  into  a 
girl.  Seven  years  after,  he  found  again  some 
serpents  together  in  the  same  manner,  and  he 
recovered  his  original  sex,  by  striking  them  a 
second  time  with  his  wand.  When  he  was  a 
woman,  Tiresias  had  married,  and  it  was  from 
those  reasons,  according  to  some  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  J upiter  and  Juno  referred  to  his  de¬ 
cision,  a  dispute  in  which  the  deities  wished  to 
know,  which  of  the  sexes  received  greater 
pleasure  from  the  conuubial  state.  Tiresias, 
who  could  speak  from  actual  experience,  de¬ 
cided  in  favour  of  Jupiter,  and  declared,  that 
the  pleasure  which  the  female  received,  was 
ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  male.  Juno, 
who  supported  a  different  opinion,  and  gave  the 
superiority  to  the  male  sex,  punished  Tiresias 
by  depriving  him  of  his  eye-sight.  But  this 
dreadful  loss  was  in  some  measure  repaired  by 
the  humanity  of  Jupiter,  who  bestowed  upon 
him  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  permitted  him  to 
live  seven  times  more  than  the  rest  of  men. 
These  causes  of  the  blindness  of  Tiresias,  which 
are  supported  by  the  authority  of  Ovid,  Hygi- 
nus,  and  others,  are  contradicted  by  Apollodo- 
rus,  Callimachus,  Propertius,  dc.  who  declare 
that  this  was  inflicted  upon  him  as  a  punishment 
because  he  had  seen  Minerva  bathing  in  the 
fountain  Hippocrene,  on  mount  Helicon.  Cha¬ 
riclo,  who  accompanied  Minerva,  complained 
of  the  severity  with  which  her  son  was  treated ; 
but  the  goddess,  who  well  knew  that  this  was 
the  irrevocable  punishment  inflicted  by  Saturn, 
on  such  mortals  as  fix  their  eyes  on  a  goddess, 
without  her  consent,  alleviated  the  misfortunes 
of  Tiresias,  by  making  him  acquainted  writh 
futurity,  and  giving  him  a  staff  which  could 
conduct  his  steps  with  as  much  safety  as  if  he 
had  the  use  of  his  eye-sight.  Duiing  his  life¬ 
time,  Tiresias  was  an  infallible  oracle  of  all 
Greece.  The  generals,  during  the  Theban  war, 
consulted  him,  aud  found  his  predictions  veri¬ 
fied.  He  drew  his  prophecies  sometimes  from 
the  flight  or  the  language  of  birds,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  his  daughter  Manto,  and  some¬ 
times  he  drew  the  manes  from  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions  to  know  futurity  with  mystical  ceremonies. 
He  at  last  died,  after  drinking  the  waters  of  a 
cold  fountain  which  froze  his  blood.  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans,  and 
honoured  as  a  god.  His  oracle  at  Orchomenos 
was  in  universal  esteem.  Homer  represents 
Ulysses  as  going  to  the  infernal  regions  to  con¬ 
sult  Tiresias  concerning  his  return  to  Ithaca. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  6. — Theocrit.  Id.  24,  v.  70. — St  at. 
Theb.  2  v.  96. — Hygin.  fab.  75. — JEschyU  tep. 
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anU  Theb. — Bnphocl.  (Edip.  tyr. — Pindar.  Nem.  1. 

-  Hind.  4. — Homer.  Od.  11  .—Pint,  in  Symp.  &c. 
— Pan*.  9,  c.  33* 

Tiribases,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes  killed  by 
the  guards  for  conspiring  against  the  king’s  life, 
B.  C.  394.  Plut.  in  Art. 

Tiridates,  a  king  of  Parthia,  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Phraates  by  his  subjects.  He  was 
soon  after  deposed,  and  fled  to  Augustus.  Ho- 
r at.  1,  od.  26. - A  man  made  king  of  Par¬ 

thia  by  Tiberius,  after  the  death  of  Phraates,  in 
opposition  to  Artabanus.  Tacit,  arm.  6,  &c. 

_ A  keeper  of  the  royal  treasures  at  Perse- 

polis,  who  offered  to  surrender  to  Alexander 

the  Great.  Curt.  5,  c.  5,  &c. - A  king  of 

Armenia,  in  the  reign  of  Nero. - A  son  of 

Phraates,  &c. 

Tiris,  a  general  of  the  Thracians,  who  op¬ 
posed  Antiochus. 

Tiro,  Tullius,  a  freedman  of  Cicero,  greatly 
esteemed  by  his  master  for  his  learning  and 
good  qualities.  It  is  said  that  he  invented 
short-hand  writing  among  the  Romans.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Cicero,  and  other  treatises  now 
lost.  Cic.  ad  Att.  c. 

Tirynthia,  a  name  given  to  Alcmena,  be¬ 
cause  she  lived  at  Tirynthus.  Ovid.  Met.  6. 
Tirynthius,  a  surname  of  Hercules. 
Tirynthus,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  founded  by  Tirynx,  son  of  Aigus. 
Hercules  generally  resided  there,  whence  he  is 
called  Tirynthius  herns.  Pans.  2,  c.  16  &  26. 
Plin.  4,  c.  5. — JElian.  V .  H.  j ,  c.  lo  &  49. 
Virg.  VEn.  7,  v.  662.— Si/.  8,  v.  217. 

Tisa.um,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly. 

Tisac-oras,  a  brother  of  Miltiades,  called 
also  Stesagoras.  C.  Nep.  in  Milt. 

Tisamenes  or  TisamEnus,  a  son  of  Orestes 
and  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  who 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Argos  and  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  The  Heraclidae  entered  his  kingdom  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  his  family  into  Achaia.  He  was 
some  time  after  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
lonians,  near  Helice.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7.  Paus. 

3,  c.  1.  1.  7,  c.  1. - A  king  of  Thebes,  son  of 

Thersander,  and  grandson  of  Polynices.  The 
Furies,  who  continually  persecuted  the  house  of 
CEdipus,  permitted  him  to  live  in  tranquillity, 
but  they  tormented  his  son  and  successor  Aute- 
sion,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Doris.  Paus. 

3,  c.  5.  1.  9,  c.  6. - A  native  of  Elis,  crowned 

twice  at  the  Olympic  games.  Paus.  3,  c.  11. 

Tisandrus,  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed 
with  Ulysses  in  the  wooden  horse*  Some  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  be  the  same  as  Thersander,  the  son 
of  Polynices.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  261. 

Tisarchus,  a  friend  of  Agathocles,  by  whom 
he  was  murdered,  &c. 

Tisiarus,  a  town  of  Africa. 

Tisiphone,  one  of  the  Furies,  daughter  of 
Nox  and  Acheron,  who  was  the  minister  of  di¬ 
vine  vengeance  upon  mankind,  and  punished  the 
wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was  represented  with  a 
whip  in  her  hand,  serpents  hung  from  her  head, 
and  were  wreathed  round  her  arms,  instead  of 
bracelets.  By  Juno’s  directions  she  attempted 


to  prevent  tlve  landing  of  Io,  in  Egypt,  but  the 
god  of  the  Nile  repelled  her,  and  obliged  her  to 
retire  to  hell.  Stat.  Theb.  1,  v.  59. —  Virg.  Q. 
3,  v.  552.  JEn.  6,  v.  555.—Horat.  1,  sat.  8,  v. 
34. - A  daughter  of  Alcmaeon  and  Manto. 

TisiphOnus,  a.  man  who  conspired  against 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phers,  &c. 

Tissa,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Sil.  14,  v.  268. 

TissamEnus.  Vid.  Tisamenes. 

T issaph  ernes,  an  officer  of  Darius. - A 

satrap  of  Persia,  commander  of  the  forces  of 
Artaxerxes,  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  against 
Cyrus.  It  was  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity 
that  the  king’s  forces  gained  the  victory ;  and 
for  this  he  obtained  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes 
in  marriage,  and  all  the  provinces  of  which  Cy¬ 
rus  was  governor.  His  popularity  did  not  long 
continue,  and  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  when  he  had  been  conquered  by  Age- 

silaus,  395  B.  C.  C.  Nep. - An  officer  in  the 

army  of  Cyrus,  killed  by  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa.  Pint. 

Tit ® a,  the  mother  of  Titans.  She  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Thea,  Rhea,  Terra, 
&cc. 

Titan,  or  Titanus,  a  Bon  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Ccelus ;  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  provided  he  raised  no  male  children. 
When  the  birth  of  Jupiter  was  concealed,  Titan 
made  war  against  Saturn,  and  imprisoned  him 
till  he  was  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his  son 
Jupiter.  This  tradition  is  recorded  by  Lac- 
tantius,  a  Christian  writer,  who  took  it  from  the 
dramatic  compositions  of  Ennius,  now  lost. 
None  of  the  ancient  mythologists,  such  as  Apollo- 
dorus,  Hesiod,  Hyginus,  &c.  have  made  mention 
of  Titan.  Titan  is  a  name  applied  to  Saturn  by 
Orpheus  and  Lucian  ;  to  the  Sun  by  Virgil  and 
Ovid  ;  and  to  Prometheus  by  Juvenal.  Ovid.  Met. 

I,  v.  10.— Juv.  14,  v.  35. — Diod.  5.—  Paus.  2,  c. 

II.  — Orpheus  Hymn.  13. — Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  119. 

Tit  an  a,  a  town  of  Sicyonia,  in  Peloponnesus. 

Titanus  reigned  there.— - A  man  skilled  in 

astronomy.  Pans.  2,  c.  1 1. 

Titan es,  a  name  given  to  the  sons  of  Ccelus 
and  Terra.  They  were  forty-five  in  number, 
according  to  the  Egyptians.  Apollodorus  men¬ 
tions  thirteen,  Hyginus  six,  and  Hesiod  twenty, 
among  whom  are  the  Titanides.  1  he  most 
known  of  the  litans  are  Saturn,  Hyperion, 
Oceanus,  Japetus,  Cottus,  and  Briareus,  to 
whom  Horace  adds,  lyphceus,  Mimus,  Porphy- 
rion,  Rhoetus,  and  Enceladus,  who  are  by  other 
mythologists  reckoned  among  the  giants.  I  hey 
were  all  of  a  gigantic  stature,  and  with  propor¬ 
tionable  strength.  They  were  treated  with 
great  cruelty  by  Ccelus,  and  confined  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  till  their  mother  pitied 
their  misfortunes,  and  armed  them  against  their 
father.  Saturn  with  a  scythe  cut  off  the  genitals 
of  his  father,  as  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to 
Terra,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  and  from 
the  froth  sprang  a  new  deity,  called  Venus;  as 
also  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megaera,  according 
to  Apollodorus.  When  Saturn  succeeded  hi* 


father,  he  married  Rhea;  but  ha  clavoured  all 
Lie  male  children,  as  he  had  been  informed  by 
an  oracle,  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  them, 
a 8  a  punishment  for  his  cruelty  to  his  father. 
The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the  gods  are 
very  celebrated  in  mythology.  They  are  often 
confounded  with  that  of  the  giants ;  but  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  war  of  the  Titans  was 
against  Saturn,  and  that  of  the  giants  against 
Jupiter.  Hesiod.  Theog.  135,  &c. — Apollod.  1,  c. 
1. — JEschyl.  in  Prom. — Callim.  in  Del.  17. — Diod. 
1 . — Hygin.  prof.  fab. 

Titania,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pyrrha,  as 
grand-daughter  of  Titan.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  395. 

TitanIdes,  the  daughters  of  Coelus  and 
Terra ;  six  in  number,  according  to  Hesiod,  or 
seven,  according  to  Orpheus.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  were  Tethys,  Themis,  Dione,  Thea, 
Mnemosyne,  Ops,  Cybele,  Vesta,  Phoebe,  and 
Rhea.  Hesiod.  Theog.  135,  &c. — Apollod.  1,  c. 
1. 

Titanus,  a  river  in  Peloponnesus,  with  a 
town  and  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

Titaresius,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into 
the  Peneus.  Strab.  8. — Pam.  8,  c.  18. 

Iitenus,  a  river  cf  Colchis,  falling  into  the 
Euxine  sea. 

Tithenidia,  a  festival  of  Sparta,  in  which 
nurses,  rtSyvcu,  conveyed  male  infants  entrusted 
to  their  charge,  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where 
they  sacrificed  young  pigs.  During  the  time  of 
the  solemnity,  they  generally  danced,  and  ex¬ 
posed  themselves  in  ridiculous  postures ;  there 
were  also  some  entertainments  given  near  the 
temple,  where  tents  were  erected.  Each  had  a 
separate  portion  allotted  him,  together  with  a 
small  loaf,  a  piece  of  new  cheese,  part  of  the  en¬ 
trails  of  the  victim,  and  figs,  beans,  and  green 
vetches,  instead  of  sweetmeats. 

TithOnus,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy, 
by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Scamauder.  He 
was  so  beautiful  that  Aurora  became  enamoured 
of  him,  and  carried  him  away.  He  had  by  her 
Memnon  and  JEmathion.  He  begged  of  Au¬ 
rora  to  be  immortal,  and  the  goddess  granted  it ; 
but  as  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  the  vigour,  youth, 
and  beauty,  which  he  then  enjoyed,  he  soon 
grew  old,  infirm,  and  decrepid;  and  as  life  be¬ 
came  insupportable  to  him,  he  prayed  Aurora 
to  remove  him  from  the  world.  As  he  could 
not  die,  the  goddess  changed  him  into  a  cicada, 
or  grasshopper.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. —  Virg.  G.  1, 
v.  447.  JEn.  4,  v.  585.  1.  8,  v.  384. — Hesiod. 
Theog.  984. — Diod.  1. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  461.  1. 
9,  v.  40 3.— Herat.  1,  od.  28.  1.  2,  od.  16. 

Titia,  a  deity  among  the  Milesians. 

TitiAna  Fi.avia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Pertiuax,  disgraced  herself  by  her  debaucheries 
and  incontinence.  After  the  murder  of  her  hus¬ 
band  she  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  her  life  in  an  obscure  retreat. 

TitiAnus,  Attit..  a  noble  Roman,  put  to 
death,  A.  D.  156,  by  the  senate,  for  aspiring  to 
the  purple.  He  was  the  only  one  proscribed 
during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Titia  lex  de  magistratibus,  by  P.  Titus,  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  ordained,  that  a  tri¬ 
umvirate  of  magistrates  should  be  invested  with 
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consular  power  to  preside  over  the  republic  for 
five  years.  The  persons  cnosen  were  Octavius, 

Antony,  and  Lepidus. - Another,  de  provin- 

ciis,  which  required,  that  all  the  provincial  ques- 
tors,  like  the  consuls  and  praetors,  should  re¬ 
ceive  their  provinces  by  lot. 

Titii,  priests  of  Apollo. 

Tithras,  son  of  Pandion. 

Tithraustes,  a  Persian  satrap,  B.  C.  395 
ordered  to  murder  Tissaphernes  by  Artaxerxea 
He  succeeded  to  the  offices  which  the  slaugh¬ 
tered  favourite  enjoyed.  He  was  defeated  bj 

the  Athenians  under  Cimon. - An  officer  in. 

the  Persian  court,  &c. 

TiTiNrus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  in  the  first 

ages  of  the  republic. - A  friend  of  Cassius, 

who  killed  himself. - One  of  the  slaves  who 

revolted  at  Capua.  He  betrayed  his  trust  to  the 
Roman  generals. 

Titius,  a  Roman  knight  appointed  to  watch 

Messalina.  Tacit.  1 1,  Ann.  c.  35. - A  tribune 

of  the  people  who  enacted  the  Titian  law. - 

An  orator  of  a  very  dissolute  character. - One 

of  Pompey’s  murderers. - One  of  Antony’s 

officers. - A  man  who  foretold  a  victory  to 

Sylla. - Septiminus,  a  poet  in  the  Augustan 

age,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  lyric  and 
tragic  compositions,  now  lost.  Horat.  1,  ep.  3, 
v.  9. 

Titormus,  a  shepherd  of  iEtolia,  called  ano¬ 
ther  Hercules,  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
strength.  He  was  stronger  than  his  contempo¬ 
rary  Milo  of  Crotona,  as  he  could  lift  on  his 
shoulders  a  stone  which  the  Crotonian  moved 
but  with  difficulty.  JElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  22. — 
Herodot.  6,  c.  127. 

Titubius,  a  friend  of  Julia  Silana,  who  in¬ 
formed  against  Agrippina,  & c.  Tacit.  Ann. 

13. - A  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  killed 

by  Ambiorix.  Casar,  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  29,  &cc. 

Titus  Vespasianus,  son  of  Vespasian  and 
FJaviaDomitilla,  became  known  by  his  valour  in 
the  Roman  armies,  particularly  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  79th  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
and  the  Roman  people  had  every  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  in  him  the  barbarities  of  a  Tiberius,  and  the 
debaucheries  of  a  Nero.  While  in  the  house  of 
Vespasian,  Titus  had  been  distinguished  for  his 
extravagance  and  incontinence  :  his  attendants 
were  the  most  abandoned  and  dissolute,  and  it 
seemed  that  he  wished  to  be  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  gratification  of  every  impure 
desire,  and  in  every  unnatural  vice.  From  such 
a  private  character,  which  still  might  be  curbed 
by  the  authority  and  example  of  a  father,  what 
could  be  expected  but  tyranny  and  oppression 
Yet  Titus  became  a  model  of  virtue,  and  in  aa 
age  and  office  in  which  others  wish  to  gratify  all 
their  appetites,  the  emperor  abandoned  all  his 
usual  profligacy,  he  forgot  his  debaucheries,  and 
Berenice,  whom  he  had  loved  with  uncommon 
ardour,  even  to  render  himself  despised  bv  tl* 
Roman  people,  was  dismissed  from  his  pre¬ 
sence.  When  raised  to  the  throne,  he  thougk 
himself  bound  to  be  the  father  of  his  people, 
the  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  patron  of  liberty ; 
and  Titus  is  perhaps  the  only  monarch  wlto. 


when  invested  with  uncon troulable  power,  bade 
adieu  to  those  vices,  luxuries,  and  indulgences, 
which,  as  a  private  man,  he  never  ceased  to  gra- 
tify.  He  was  moderate  in  his  entertainments, 
and  though  he  often  refused  the  donations 
which  were  due  to  sovereignty,  no  emperor  was 
ever  more  generous  and  more  magnificent  than 
Titus.  All  informers  were  banished  from  his 
presence,  and  even  severely  punished.  A  re¬ 
form  was  made  in  the  judicial  proceedings,  and 
trials  were  no  longer  permitted  to  be  postponed 
for  years.  The  public  edifices  were  repaired, 
and  baths  were  erected  for  the  convenience  of 
the  people.  Spectacles  were  exhibited,  and  the 
Roman  populace  were  gratified  with  the  sight 
of  a  naval  combat  in  the  ancient  naumachia,  and 
the  sudden  appearance  of  five  thousand  wi'd 
beasts  brought  into  the  ciicus  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment.  To  do  good  to  his  subjects  was  the  am 
bition  of  Titus ;  and  it  was  at  the  recollection 
thkt  he  had  done  no  service,  or  granted  no  fa¬ 
vour  one  day,  that  he  exclaimed  in  the  memor¬ 
able  words,  My  Jriends,  I  have  lost  a  day!  A  con¬ 
tinual  wish  to  be  benevolent  and  kind,  made 
him  popular  ;  and  it  will  not  be  wondered,  that 
he  who  could  say  that  he  had  rather  die  him¬ 
self,  than  he  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  one 
of  his  subjects,  was  called  the  love  and  delight 
of  mankind.  Two  of  the  senators  conspiied 
against  his  life,  but  the  emperor  disregarded 
their  attempts ;  he  made  them  his  friends  by 
kindness,  and  like  another  Nerva,  presented 
them  with  a  sword  to  destroy  him.  During  his 
reign,  Rome  was  three  days  on  fire,  the  towns 
of  Campania  were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  and  the  eApire  was  visited  by  a 
pestilence  which  carried  away  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants.  In  this  time  of  public  cala¬ 
mity,  the  emperor’s  benevolence  and  philan- 
throphy  were  conspicuous.  Titus  comforted  the 
afflicted  as  a  father,  he  alleviated  their  distresses 
by  his  liberal  bounties,  and  as  if  they  were  but 
one  family,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  good  and 
preservation  of  the  whole.  I  he  Romans,  how¬ 
ever,  had  not  long  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  prince  ;  Titus  was  taken  ill,  and  as  he 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Sabines  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  his  indisposition  was  increased  by 
a  burning  fever.  He  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  with  modest  silftmission  complained  of  the 
severity  of  fate  which  removed  him  from  the 
v&Jtld  when  young,  where  he  had  been  em- 
plaSted  in  makiug  a  grateful  people  happy.  He 
di^a' the  13th  of  September,  A.  D.  81,  in  the 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  two  years, 
two  months,  and  20  days.  The  news  of  his 
death  was  received  with  lamentations  ;  Rome 
was  filled  with  tears,  and  all  looked  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  deprived  of  the  most  benevolent  of  fa¬ 
thers.  After  him  Domitian  ascended  the 
throne,  not  without  incurring  the  suspicions  of 
having  hastened  his  brother’s  end,  by  ordering 
him  to  be  placed,  during  his  agony,  in  a  tub  full 
of  snow,  where  he  expired.  Domitian  has  also 
been  accused  of  raising  commotions,  and  of 
making  attempts  to  dethrone  his  brother ;  but 
Titus  disregarded  them  and  forgave  the  offender, 
Suetonius. — Dio.  &c. 


Titus  Tattus,  a  king  of  the  Sabines.  Viil. 

Tatius. - -Livius  a  celebrated  historian.  Vid . 

Livius. - A  son  of  Junius  Brutus,  put  to 

death  by  order  of  his  father,  for  conspiring  to 

restore  the  Tarquins. - A  friend  of  Coriolanus. 

- A  native  of  Crotona,  engaged  in  Catiline’* 

conspiracy. 

TitYrus,  a  shepherd  introduced  in  Virgil’s 
eclogues,  &c. 

Tityus,  a  celebrated  giant,  son  of  Tena,  or 
according  to  others,  of  Jupiter,  by  Elara,  the 
daughter  of  Orcliomenos.  He  was  of  such  a 
prodigious  size,  that  his  mother  died  in  travail 
after  Jupiter  had  drawn  her  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  where  she  had  been  concealed  during 
her  pregnancy  to  avoid  the  anger  of  Juno.  Ti¬ 
tyus  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  Latona,  but 
the  goddess  delivered  herself  from  his  importu¬ 
nities,  by  calling  to  her  assistance  her  children, 
who  killed  the  giant  with  their  arrows.  He  was 
placed  in  hell,  where  a  serpent  continually  de¬ 
voured  his  liver;  or,  according  to  others,  where 
vultures  perpetually  fed  upon  his  entrails,  which 
grew  again  as  soon  as  devoured.  It  is  said  that 
Tityus  covered  nine  acres  when  stretched  on  ilie 
ground.  He  had  a  small  chapel  with  an  altar  in 
the  island  of  Euboea.  Apollod.  1,  c.  4. — Find. 
Pytk.  4. — Homer.  Od.  7,  v.  325.  1. 11,  v.  575. — 
Apollon.  Kh.  1,  v.  182,  &c. — Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  595. 
—  Horn1. 3,  od.  4,  v.  7 7.— Hygin.  fab.  55. — Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  457. — Tiibull.  1,  1.  3,v.  75. 

Turn,  or  Tion,  a  maritime  town  of  Paph* 
lagonia,  built  by  the  Milesians.  Mela,  1,  c. 
9. 

TlEpOlEmus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Astyo- 
chia,  born  at  Argos.  He  left  his  native  country 
after  the  accidental  murder  of  Licymnius,  and 
retired  to  Rhodes,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  where 
he  was  chosen  king,  as  being  one  of  the  sons  of 
Hercules.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with 
nine  ships,  and  was  killed  bySarpedon.  There 
were  some  festivals  established  at  Rhodes  in  his 
honour,  called  Tlepolemeia,  in  which  men  and 
boys  contended.  The  victors  were  rewarded 
with  poplar  crowns.  Homer.  11. — Apollod.  2,  c. 

7. — D'uxl.  5. — Hygin.  fab.  97. - One  of 

Alexander’s  generals,  who  obtained  Carmania 
at  the  general  division  of  the  Macedonian  em¬ 
pire. - An  Egyptian  general,  who  flourished 

JB.  C.  207. 

Tm^rus,  a  Rutulian  in  the  wars  of  JEneas. 

Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  685. - A  mountain  of  Thes- 

protia. 

Tmolus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  who  married  Om- 
phale.  He  was  son  of  Sipylus  and  Chthonia. 
He  offered  violence  to  a  young  nymph  called 
Arriphe,  at  the  foot  of  Diana’s  altar,  for  which 
impiety  he  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  bull.  The 
mountain  on  which  he  was  buried  bore  his 
name.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6. — Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  4. 

— Hygin.  fab.  191. - A  town  of  Asia  Minor, 

destroyed  by  an  earthquake.- - A  mountain  of 

Lydia,  on  which  the  river  Pactolus  rises.  The 
air  was  so  wholesome  near  Tmolus,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  generally  lived  to  their  1 50th  yea-. 
The  neighbouring  country  was  very  prolific, 
and  produced  plenty  of  odoriferous  flowers. 
Strab.  13,  &c. — Herodot.  1.  c.  84,  &c. — Ovid. 
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JUirt.  *,  &c .—Sil.  7,  v.  210. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  56. 
*.  2,  v.  98. 

Togata,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  certain  part 
of  Gaul,  where  the  inhabitants  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  dress.  Vid. 
Gallia. 

Toletum,  now  Toleda,  a  town  of  Spain. 

To lm Ides,  an  Athenian  officer,  defeated  and 
killed  in  a  battle  in  Bceotia,  447  B.  C. 

ToeOsa,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augus¬ 
tus.  Minerva  had  there  a  temple,  which  Caepio 
the  proconsul  plundered.  He  was  never  after 
fortunate.  C<cs.  Bell.  G.—Mela ,  2,  c.  5.~Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  3.  c.  20. 

Tolumnus,  an  augur  in  the  army  of  Turnus 

against  AEneas.  Virg.  Mi.  11,  v.  429. - A 

king  of  Veii,  killed  by  a  Roman.  He  had  or¬ 
dered  the  ambassadors  of  the  nation  to  be  assas¬ 
sinated.  Liv.  4,  c.  19. 

Tolus,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in  dig¬ 
ging  for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans  concluded 
that  their  city  should  become  the  head  or  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  world. 

Tomjeum,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus. 
Tomarus.  Vid.  Tmarus. 

Tomisa,  a  country  between  Cappadocia  and 
Taurus. 

Tomos  or  Tomis,  a  town  situate  on  the  west¬ 
ern  shores  of  the  Euxine  sea.  The  word  is 
derived  from  Ttfxvio,  seco,  because  Medea,  it  is 
6aid,  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  Ab- 
syrtus  there.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place 
where  Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus.  To¬ 
mos  was  the  capital  of  lower  Moesia,  founded 
by  a  Milesian  colony,  B.  C,  633.  Strab.  7. 

Apollod.  1,  c.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  2.— Ovid,  ex 
Pent.  4,  el.  14,  v.  39. —  Prist.  3,  el.  9,  v.  33, 
Ac. 

TomYuis.  Vid.  Thomyris. 

Tonka,  a  solemnity  observed  at  Samos.  It 
was  usual  to  cany  Juno’s  statue  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  to  offer  cakes  upon  it,  and  afterwards 
to  replace  it  again  in  the  temple.  This  was  in 
commemoration  of  the  theft  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
who  attempted  to  carry  away  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  but  were  detained' in  the  harbour  by 
an  invisible  force. 

Iongilm,  an  avaricious  lawyer,  &c.  Juv. 

7,  v.  130. 

Topazos,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Ophiodes  from  the  quantity  of 
serpents  that  were  there. 

Topiris,  or  Toprus,  a  town  of  Thrace. 
TorIni,  a  people  of  Scythia. 

TorOne,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

Iorquata,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  C.  Silauus.  She  was  a  vestal  for  64  years. 
Tacit.  3,  Ann.  c.  69. 

Torquatus,  a  surname  of  Titus  Manlius. 

Vid.  Manlius. - Silanus,  an  officer  put  to  death 

by  Nero. - A  governor  of  Oricum,  in  the  in¬ 

terest  of  Pompey.  He  surrendered  to  J.  Cae¬ 
sar,  and  was  killed  in  Africa.  Hirt.  Afric.  96. - 

An  officer  in  Sylla’s  army. - A  Roman,  sent 

ambassador  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philometer 
of  Egyyt. 
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Tortor,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  He  had  a 
statue  at  Rome  und<r  that  name. 

1'orus,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  near  Agrieea- 
turn.  h 

Toryne,  a  small  town  near  Actium.  The 
word  in  the  langua  ge  of  the  country  means  a  ladle, 
which  gave  Cleopatra  occasion  to  make  a  pun 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Augustus.  Plut . 
in  Ant. 

Toxaridia,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Toxaris,  a  Scythian  hero  who  died 
there. 

Toxeus,  a  son  of  (Eneus,  killed  by  his  fa¬ 
ther. 

Toxicrate,  a  daughter  of  Thespius. 

Q.  Trabea,  a  comic  poet  of  Rome  in  the  ag 
of  Regulus.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  re 
main.  Cic.  in  Tusc. 

1  rachalus,  M.  Galerius,  a  consu.  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  as  an 
oiator,  and  for  a  majestic  and  commanding  as¬ 
pect.  Qum til. — Tacit. One  of  the  friends 

and  ministers  of  Otho. 

Trachas,  a  town  of  Latium.  Odd.  Met.  15 
v.  71 7. 

TrachInia,  a  small  country  of  Phthiotis,  on 
the  bay  of  Malea,  near  mount  (Eta.  The  capi¬ 
tal  was  called  Trachis,  or  Trachina,  where  Her¬ 
cules  went  after  he  had  killed  Eunomus.  Strab. 
9.— Apollod.  2,  c.  7. —Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  269. 

Trachonitis,  a  part  of  Judaea. 

Iragus,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.  Pans.  8,  c.  33. 

Tra janopolis,  a  town  of  Thrace. - A 

name  given  to  Selinua  of  Cilicia,  where  Traian 
died. 

Trajanits,  (M.  Ulpiijs  Crinitus)  a  Ro¬ 
man  emperor,  born  at  Italica  in  Spain.  His 
great  virtues,  and  his  private  as  well  as  public 
character,  and  his  services  to  the  empire,  both 
as  an  officer,  a  governor,  and  a  consul,  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  Nerva.,  who  so¬ 
lemnly  adopted  him  as  his  son,  invested  him 
during  his  lifetime  with  the  imperial  purple,  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  Ca?sar  and  Germanicus. 

A  little  time  after  Nerva  died,  and  the  election 
of  Trajan  to  the  vacant  throne,  was  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and 
the  free  concurrence  of  the  armies  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Germany,  and  the  banks  of  the  Da¬ 
nube.  The  noble  and  independent  behaviou^f 
Trajan,  evinced  the  propriety  and  goodn^Bj^^ 
Nerva’s  choice,  and  the  attachment  of  t^^^^ 
jions ;  and  the  new  emperor  seemed  calc^^^C 
o  ensure  peace  and  domestic  tranquillity 
extensive  empire  of  Rome.  All  the  actions  of 
Irajan  shewed  a  good  and  benevolent  prince, 
whose  virtues  truly  merited  the  encomiums 
which  the  pen  of  an  elegant  and  courteous  pa¬ 
negyrist  has  paid.  The  barbarians  continued 
in  quiet,  and  the  hostilities  which  they  generally 
displayed  at  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
whose  abilities  they  distrusted,  were  now  few. 
Trajan,  however,  could  not  behold  with  satis¬ 
faction  and  unconcern,  the  insolence  of  the  Da¬ 
cians,  who  claimed  from  the  Roman  people  a 
tribute  which  the  cowardice  of  Domitian  had 
offered.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  emperox 
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ott  tb«  frontiers,  awed  the  barbarians  to  peace  ; 
Decebalus,  their  warlike  monarch,  soon  began 
hostilities  by  violating  the  treaty.  The  empe¬ 
ror  entered  the  enemy’s  country,  by  throwing  a 
bridge  across  the  rapid  streams  of  the  Danube, 
and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  slaughter 
Was  so  great,  that  in  the  Roman  camp  linen  Was 
wanted  to  dress  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers. 
Trajan  obtained  the  victory,  and  Decebalus, 
despairing  of  success,  destroyed  himself,  and 
Dacia  became  a  province  of  Rome.  That  the 
ardour  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  defeating  their 
enemies  might  not  cool,  an  expe  dition  was  un¬ 
dertaken  into  the  east,  and  Parthia  threatened 
with  immediate  war.  Trajan  passed  through 
the  submissive  kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  by  his 
well-directed  operations,  made  himself  master 
of  the  provinces  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia. 
He  extended  his  conquests  in  the  east ;  he  ob¬ 
tained  victories  over  unknown  nations ;  and  I 
when  on  the  extremities  of  India,  he  lamented 
that  he  possessed  not  the  vigour  and  youth  of  an 
Alexander,  that  he  might  add  unexplored  pro¬ 
vinces  and  kingdoms  to  the  Roman  empire. 
These  successes  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
gained  applause  ;  and  the  senators  were  profuse 
in  the  honours  they  decreed  to  the  conqueror. 
This  was  but  the  blaze  of  transient  glory.  Tra- 
lan  had  no  sooner  signified  his  intentions  of  re¬ 
turning  to  Italy,  than  the  conquered  barbarians 
appeared  again  in  arms,  and  the  Roman  empire 
did  not  acquire  one  single  acre  of  territory  from 
the  conquests  of  her  sovereign  in  the  east.  The 
eturn  of  the  emperor  towards  Rome,  was  hast¬ 
ened  by  indisposition ;  he  stopped  in  Cilicia, 
and  in  the  town  of  Selinus,  which  afterwards 
was  called  Trajanopolis,  he  was  seized  with  a 
flux,  and  a  few  days  after  expired,  in  the  begin 
mug  of  August,  A.  D.  117,  after  a  reign  of  19 
years,  6  months,  and  15  days,  in  the  64th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  Adrian,  whom  the  empress  Plotina  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Roman  armies,  as  the  adopted  son 
of  her  husband.  The  ashes  of  Trajan  were 
carried  to  Rome,  and  deposited  under  the  state¬ 
ly  column  which  he  had  erected  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore.  Under  this  emperor  the  Romans  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  and  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
their  prosperity  was  complete  under  a  good  and 
virtuous  sovereign.  Trajan  was  fond  of  popula¬ 
rity,  and  he  merited  it.  The  sounding  titles  of 

Imus,  and  the  father  of  his  country,  were  not 
|»rthily  bestowed  upon  a  prince  who  was 
I  to  the  greatest  generals  of  antiquity,  and 
|to  indicate  his  affability,  and  his  wish  to 
I  to  the  just  complaints  of  his  subjects,  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  palace  by  the  inscription  of  the 
public  palace.  Like  other  emperors,  he  did  not 
receive  with  an  air  of  unconcern  the  homage  of 
his  friends,  but  rose  from  his  seat,  and  went  cor¬ 
dially  to  salute  them.  He  refused  the  statues 
which  the  flattery  of  favourites  wished  to  erect 
to  him,  and  he  ridiculed  the  follies  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  nation,  that  could  pay  adoration  to 
cold  inanimate  pieces  of  marble.  His  public 
entry  into  Rome  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the 
people  ;  he  appeared  on  foot,  and  shewed  him¬ 
self  an  enemy  to  parade,  and  an  ostentatious 
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equipage.  When  in  his  camp,  he  exposed  hitrJ« 
self  to  the  fatigues  of  war  like  the  meanest  sol- 
dier,  and  crossed  the  most  barren  deserts  ana 
extensive  plains  on  foot,  and  in  his  dress  and 
food,  displayed  all  the  simplicity  which  once 
gained  the  approbation  of  the  Romans  iu  their 
countryman  Fabricins.  All  the  o’dest  soldiers 
he  knew  by  their  own  name  ;  he  conversed 
with  them  with  great  familiarity,  and  never  re¬ 
tired  to  his  tent  before  he  had  visited  the  camp, 
and  by  a  personal  attendance,  convinced  him¬ 
self  of  the  vigilance  and  the  security  of  his  ar¬ 
my.  As  a  friend  he  was  not  less  distinguished 
than  as  a  general.  He  had  a  select  number  of 
intimates,  whom  he  visited  with  freedom  and 
openness,  and  at  whose  tables  he  partook 
many  a  moderate  repast  without  form  or  cere¬ 
mony.  His  confidence,  however,  in  the  good 
intentions  of  others,  was  perhaps  carried  to  ex¬ 
cess.  His  favourite,  Sura,  had  once  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  attempts  upon  his  life,  but  Trajan  dis¬ 
regarded  the  informer,  and  as  he  was  that  same 
day  invited  to  the  house  of  the  supposed  con¬ 
spirator,  he  went  thither  early.  To  tiy  farther 
the  sincerity  of  Sura,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
shaved  by  his  barber,  to  have  a  medicinal  ap¬ 
plication  made  to  his  eyes  by  his  surgeon,  and 
to  bathe  together  with  him.  The  public  works 
of  Trajan  are  also  celebrated ;  he  opened  free 
and  easy  communications  between  the  cities  and 
his  provinces ;  he  planted  many  colonies,  and 
furnished  Rome  with  all  the  corn  and  provi¬ 
sions  which  could  prevent  a  famine  iu  the  time 
of  calamity.  It  was  by  his  directions  that  the 
architect  Apollodorus  built  that  celebrated  co¬ 
lumn  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  under 
the  name  of  Trajan’s  column.  The  area  on 
which  it  stands  was  made  by  the  labours  of 
meti,  and  the  height  of  the  pillar  proves  that  a 
large  hill,  144  feet  high,  was  removed  at  a  great 
expence,  A.  D.  114,  to  commemorate  the  victo¬ 
ries  of  the  reigning  prince.  His  persecutions  of 
the  Christians  were  stopped  by  the  interference 
of  the  humane  Pliny,  but  he  was  uncommonly 
severe  upon  the  Jews  who  had  barbarously  mur¬ 
dered  200,000  of  his  subjects,  and  even  fed 
upon  the  flesh  of  the  dead.  His  vices  Lave  been 
obscurely  seen  through  a  reign  of  continued 
splendour  and  popularity ;  yet  lie  is  accused  of 
incontinence  and  many  unnatural  induigeucies. 
He  was  too  much  addicted  to  drinking,  and  lus 
wish  to  be  styled  lord,  has  been  censured  by 
those  who  admired  the  dissimulated  moderation, 
and  the  modest  claims  of  an  Augustus.  Plin. 
Paneg.  &c. — Dio.  Cass. — Eutrop. —  Ammian . — • 
Spartian. — Joseph.  Bell.  J. —  Victor. - The  fa¬ 

ther  of  the  emperor,  who  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Trajan,  was  honoured  with  the  consul¬ 
ship,  and  a  triumph,  aud  the  rank  of  a  patrician 

by  the  emperor  Vespasian. - A  general  of 

the  emperor  Valens. - A  son  of  the  emperor 

Decius. 

Trali.es,  a  town  of  Lydia.  Juv. 

TranstiberIna,  apart  of  the  city  of  Roma 
on  one  side  of  the  Tiber.  Mount  Vatican  was 
in  that  part  of  the  city.  Mart.  1,  ep.  109. 

Trapezus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  built  by  the 
people  of  Sinope,  now  called  Trebizond.  It  had 
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a  celebrated  harbour  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and 
became  famous  under  the  emperors  of  the 

eastern  empire. - A  town  of  Arcadia  near  the 

Alpheus.  It  received  its  name  from  the  son  of 
Lycaon. 

Trasimines.  Vid.  Trasymenes. 

Trasuli.us,  a  man  who  taught  Tiberius  astro¬ 
logy  at  Rhodes,  &c. 

Traulus  Montanus,  a  Roman  knight,  one 
of  Messalin a ’s  favourites. 

C.  Trebatius  Testas,  a  man  banished  by 
J.  Caesar  for  following  the  interest  of  Pompey, 
and  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  He 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Caesar.  Trebatius 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  learning  than 
for  his  integrity,  his  military  experience,  and 
knowledge  of  the  law.  He  wrote  nine  books  on 
religious  ceremonies,  and  treatises  on  civil  law  ; 
and  the  verses  that  he  composed,  proved  him  a 
poet  of  no  inferior  consequence.  Horat.  2,  Sat. 
1,  v.  4. 

Trebellianus,  (C.  Annius)  a  pirate  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  A.  D.  264. 
He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Isauria,  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Gallienus. 

TrebelliEnus  Rufus,  a  prajtor  appointed 
governor  of  the  children  of  king  Cotys,  by  Tibe¬ 
rius. - A  tribune  who  opposed  the  Gabinian 

law. - A  Roman  who  numbered  the  inhabit¬ 

ants  of  Gaul.  He  was  made  governor  of  Britain. 
Tacit. 

Trebellius  Pollio,  a  Latin  historian,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  emperors. 
The  beginning  of  this  history  is  lost ;  part  of 
the  reign  of  Valerian,  and  the  life  of  the  two 
Gallienus’s  with  the  thirty  tyrants,  are  the 
only  fragments  remaining.  He  flourished  A.  D. 
305. 

TrEbta,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in 
the  Apennine,  and  falling  into  the  Po,  at  the 
west  of  Placentia.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  vic¬ 
tory  which  Annibal  obtained  there  over  the 
forces  of  L.  Sempronius,  the  Roman  consul.  Sil. 
4,  v.  486.- — Lucan.  2,  v.  46. 

Trebius,  an  officer  in  Caesar’s  army  in 

Gaul. - A  parasite  in  Domitian’s  reign.  Juv. 

4. 

TrEbOnia  lex,  de  provineiis,  by  L.  Trebonius 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  gave  Caesar  the 
chief  command  in  Gaul  for  five  years  longer 
than  was  enacted  by  the  Vatinian  law,  and  in 
this  manner  prevented  the  senators  from  recal¬ 
ling  or  superseding  him. 

TrEbOnius,  a  soldier  remarkable  for  his  con¬ 
tinence,  &c. - One  of  Caesar’s  friends,  made 

througn  Ins  interest  praetor  and  consul.  He 
was  afterwards  one  of  his  benefactor’s  murder¬ 
ers.  He  was  killed  by  Dolabella  at  Smyrna. 
Cat.  Bell.  5,  c.  17. — Cic.in  Phil.  11. — Horat.  1, 

Sat.  4,  v.  114. - A  governor  of  Africa,  put  to 

death  by  Galba’s  orders. - A  tribune  who  pro¬ 

posed  a  law  at  Rome,  and  imprisoned  Cato,  be¬ 
cause  he  opposed  it. - One  of  the  adherents  of 

Marius. - A  man  caught  in  adultery,  and  se¬ 

verely  punished  in  the  age  of  Horace. 

Trebula,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  celebrated 
for  cheese.  Cic.  in  Agr.  2. — Martial,  5,  ep. 
7  i 
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Trerus,  a  river  of  Latium  falling  into  the 
Liris. 

TrevEri,  a  people  of  Belgium.  Mela,  3, 
c.  2. 

Triaria,  a  woman  well  known  for  her  cruel¬ 
ty.  She  was  wife  of  L.  Vitellius. 

Triarius,  an  orator,  commended  by  Cicero, 

- A  friend  of  Pompey.  He  had  for  some 

time  the  care  of  the  war  in  Asia  against  Mithri- 
dates,  whom  he  defeated,  and  by  whom  he  was 
afterwards  beaten.  He  was  killed  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Cat.  Bell.  Civ.  3, 
c.  5. 

Triballi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Lower  Moesia.  They  were  conquered 
by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander ;  and  some 
ages  after,  they  maintained  a  long  war  against 
the  Roman  emperors. 

Triboci,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 

Germ. 

TribUni  Plebis,  magistrates  at  Rome,  cre¬ 
ated  in  tne  year  U.  C.  261,  when  the  people, 
after  a  quarrel  with  the  senators,  had  retired  to 
Mons  Sacer.  The  two  first  were  C.  Licinius, 
and  L.  Albinus ;  but  their  number  was  soon  af¬ 
ter  raised  to  five,  and  37  years  after  to  ten, 
which  remained  fixed.  Their  office  was  annual, 
and  as  the  first  had  been  created  on  the  4th  of 
the  ides  of  December,  that  day  was  ever  after 
chosen  for  the  election.  Their  power,  though 
at  first  small,  and  granted  by  the  patricians  to 
appease  the  momentary  seditions  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  soon  became  formidable,  and  the  senators 
soon  repented  of  having  consented  to  elect  ma¬ 
gistrates,  who  not  only  preserved  the  rights  of 
the  people,  but  could  summon  assemblies,  pro¬ 
pose  laws,  stop  the  consultation  of  the  senate, 
and  even  abolish  their  decrees  by  the  word  veto. 
Their  approbation  was  also  necessary  to  confirm 
the  senatus  consulta,  and  this  was  done  by  affixing 
the  letter  T  under  it.  If  any  irregularity  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  state,  their  power  was  almost  ab¬ 
solute  ;  they  criticised  the  conduct  of  all  the 
public  magistrates,  and  even  dragged  a  consul  to 
prison,  if  the  measures  he  pursued  were  hostile 
to  the  peace  of  Rome.  The  dictator  alone  was 
their  superior;  but  when  that  magistrate  was 
elected,  the  office  of  tiibune  was  not,  like  that  of 
all  other  inferior  magistrates,  abolished  while 
he  continued  at  the  head  of  the  state.  The  peo¬ 
ple  paid  them  so  much  deference,  that  their  per¬ 
son  was  held  6acred,  and  thence  they  were  al¬ 
ways  called  Sacrosancti .  To  strike  them  wad^A 
capital  crime,  and  to  interrupt  them  while  t!fiSP£ 
spoke  in  the  assemblies,  called  for  the  imflHl£ 
diate  interference  of  power.  The  marks' 
which  they  were  distinguished  from  other  ma¬ 
gistrates  were  not  very  conspicuous.  They  wore 
no  particular  dress,  only  a  beadle,  called  a  via¬ 
tor,  marched  before  them.  They  never  sat  iu 
the  senate,  though  some  time  after  their  office 
entitled  them  to  the  rank  of  senators.  Yet  great 
as  their  power  might  appear,  they  received 
heavy  wound  from  their  number,  and  as  theff 
consultations  and  their  resolutions  were  of  no 
effect  if  they  were  not  all  unanimous,  the  senate 
often  took  advantage  of  their  avarice,  and  by 
gaining  one  of  them  by  bribes,  they  as  it  were 
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suspended  the  authority  of  the  rest.  The  office 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  though  at  first  deemed 
mean  and  3ervile,  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first 
steps  that  led  to  more  honourable  employments, 
and  as  no  patrician  was  permitted  to  canvass  for  the 
tribuneship,  we  find  many  that  descended  among 
the  plebeians  to  exercise  that  important  office. 
From  the  power  with  which  they  were  at  last 
invested  by  the  activity,  the  intrigues,  and  con¬ 
tinual  application  of  those  who  wrho  were  in  of¬ 
fice,  they  became  almost  absolute  in  the  state, 
and  it  has  been  properly  observed,  that  they 
caused  far  greater  troubles  than  those  which 
they  were  at  first  created  to  silence.  Sylla, 
when  raised  to  the  dictatorship,  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  authority  of  the  tribuues,  and  by  one 
of  his  decrees,  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to 
harangue  and  inflame  the  people;  they  could, 
make  no  laws  ;  no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribunal, 
and  such  as  had  been  tribunes,  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  solicit  for  the  other  offices  of  the  state. 
This  disgrace  however  was  but  momentary,  at 
the  death  of  the  tyrant,  the  tribunes  recovered 
their  privileges  by  means  of  Cotta  and  Pompey 
the  Great.  The  office  of  tribune  remained  in 
full  force  till  the  age  of  Augustus,  who,  to  make 
himself  more  absolute,  and  his  person  sacred, 
conferred  the  power  and  office  upon  himself, 
whence  he  was  called  tribunitia  pole  state  donatus. 
His  successors  on  the  throne  imitated  his  exam¬ 
ple  ;  and  as  the  emperor  was  the  real  and  offi¬ 
cial  tribune,  such  as  were  appointed  to  the  office 
were  mere.y  nominal,  without  power  or  privi¬ 
lege.  Under  Constantine,  the  tribuneship  was 
totally  abolished.  The  tribunes  were  never  I 
permitted  to  sleep  out  of  the  city,  except  at  the  I 
Fence  Latinai,  when  they  went  with  other  ma¬ 
gistrates  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  a  mountain  near 
Alba.  Their  houses  were  always  open,  and 
they  received  every  complaint,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents.  Their  authority  was  not  extended  beyond 

the  walls  of  the  city.- - There  wTere  also  other 

officers  who  bore  the  name/ of  tribunes,  such  as 
the  tribuni  militum  or  militares,  who  commanded 
a  division  of  the  legions.  They  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  decide  all  quarrels  that  might  arise  in 
the  army ;  they  took  care  of  the  camp,  and  gave 
the  watch-word.  There  were  only  three  at  first 
chosen  by  Romulus,  but  the  number  was  at  last 
increased  to  six  in  every  legion.  After  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  they  were  chosen  by 
the  consuls,  but  afterwards  the  right  of  electing 
them  was  divided  between  the  people  and  the 
consul.  They  were  generally  of  senatorian  and  . 
equestrian  families,  and  the  former  were  called 
laticlavii,  and  the  latter  augusticlavii,  from  their 
peculiar  dress.  Those  that  were  chosen  by  the 
consuls  were  called  Rutuli,  because  the  right  of 
the  consuls  to  elect  them  was  confirmed  by  Ru- 
tulus,  and  those  elected  by  the  people  were 
called  Comitiati,  because  chosen  in  the  comitia. 
They  wore  a  golden  ring,  and  were  in  office  no 
longer  than  six  months.  When  the  consuls  were 
elected,  it  was  usual  to  choose  14  tribunes  from 
the  knights  who  had  served  five  years  in  the 
army,  and  who  were  called  juniores,  and  ten 
from  the  people  who  had  been  in  ten  campaigns, 
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who  were  called  senior es. - There  were  1  o 

some  officers  called  tribum  militum  conSnturi  p-  - 
testate,  elected  instead  of  consul,  A.  U.  C,  310 
They  were  only  three  originally,  but  the  numbe’ 
was  afterwards  increased  to  six,  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  tlie  people, 
and  the  emergencies  of  the  state.  Part  of  them 
were  plebeians,  and  the  rest  of  patrician  fami¬ 
lies.  When  they  had  subsisted  for  about  70 
years,  not  without  some  interruption,  the  office 
was  totally  abolished,  as  the  plebeians  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  share  the  consulship,  and  the  consuls 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  state  till  the  end  of 

the  commonwealth. - The  tribuni  cohortium 

pr&toriananm,  were  entrusted  with  the  person  of 
the  emperor,  which  they  guarded  and  protected. 

- The  tribilni  cerarii  were  officers  chosen  from 

among  the  people,  who  kept  the  money  which 
was  to  be  applied  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
army.  The  richest  persons  were  always  chosen, 
as  much  money  was  always  requisite  for  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers.  They  were  greatly  distinguished 
in  the  state,  and  they  shared  with  the  senators 
and  Roman  knights  the  privileges  of  judging. 
They  were  abolished  by  Julius  Catsar,  but  Au¬ 
gustus  re-established  them,  and  created  200 
more,  to  decide  causes  of  smaller  importance. 

- The  tribuni  eelennn  had  the  command  of 

the  guard  which  Romulus  chose  for  the  safety  of 
his  person.  They  were  100  in  number  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  probity,  their  opujence,  ana 

their  nobility. - The  tiibuni  voluptatem  were 

commissioned  to  take  care  of  the  amusements 
which  were  prepared  for  the  people,  abd  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  in  the  exhibitions. 
This  office  was  also  honourable. 

Tricala,  a  strong  town  of  Sicily.  Silr  14, 
v.  271. 

Trig asses,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  inhabited 
Campania. 

TricastIni,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narboneusis. 
Sil.  3,  v.  466. 

Tricc/e,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  Aescula¬ 
pius  had  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  Liv.  32,  c.  13. — Homer.  II. — Plin. 
4,  c.  8. 

Triclaria,  a  yearly  festival  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  ap 
pease  the  auger  of  Diana  Triclaria,  whose  tem¬ 
ple  had  been  defiled  by  the  adulterous  commerce 
of  Menalippus  and  Comethro.  It  was  usual  to 
sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

ThicEna,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  Mercury  was  born.  Paus.  8, 
c.  16. 

Tridentum,  now  Trente,  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

TrieterIca,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  every  three  years. 

TrifolInus,  a  mountain  of  Campania.  Mart. 
13,  ep.  104. 

Trinacriji  or  Trinacris,  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  Sicily,  from  its  triangular  fonn.  Firg. 
jEn.  3,  v.  384,  &c. 

Trinium,  a  river  cf  Italy,  which  throws  it* 
self  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 

Trinobantes,  a  people  c'  Britain.  Taeit. 
Atm.  14. 
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Triocala  or  Triocla,  a  town  in  the  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  Sicily.  Sil.  1 4,  v.  271 . 

TrIOvas  or  Triops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by 
Canace,  the  daughter  of  iEolus.  Apollod.  1,  c, 

7. - A  son  of  Phorbas,  father  to  Algenor  and 

Jasus.  Homer.  Hymn,  in  Ap.  211. - A  son  of 

Pi  ran  thus. 

Triopium,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Triphaulus,  a  surname  of  Priapus. 

TriphYlia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Elis. - A  mountain  where  Jupiter  had  a  tem¬ 

ple  in  Panchaia,  whence  he  is  called  Tripliy- 
lius. 

TripOlis,  an  ancient  town  of  Phoenicia, 
built  by  the  liberal  contribution  of  Tyre,  Sidon, 

and  Aradus,  whence  the  name. - A  town  of 

Pontus. 

Triptolemus,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Trochilus,  a  priest  of 
Argos.  According  to  the  more  received  opi¬ 
nion,  he  was  the  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica, 
by  Neaera,  whom  some  have  called  Metanira, 
Cothonea,  Hyona,  or  Polymnia.  He  was  born 
at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  and  was  cured  in  his 
youth  of  a  severe  illness  by  the  care  of  Ceres, 
who  had  been  invited  into  the  house  of  Celeus, 
by  the  monarch’s  children,  as  she  travelled 
over  the  country  in  quest  of  her  daughter.  To 
repay  the  kindnesses  of  Celeus,  the  goddess 
took  particular  notice  of  his  son.  She  fed  him 
with  her  own  milk,  and  placed  him  on  burning 
coals  during  the  night,  to  destroy  whatever 
particles  of  mortality  he  had  received  from  his 
parents.  The  mother  was  astonished  at  the 
uncommon  growth  of  her  son,  and  she  had  the 
curiosity  to  watch  Ceres.  She  disturbed  the 
goddess  by  a  sudden  cry,  when  Triptolemus 
was  laid  on  the  burning  ashes,  and  as  Ceres 
was  therefore  unable  to  make  him  immortal,  she 
taught  him  agriculture,  and  rendered  him  ser¬ 
viceable  to  mankind,  by  instructing  him  how  to 
sow  corn,  and  make  bread.  She  also  gave  him 
her  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  two  dragons, 
and  in  this  celestial  vehicle  he  travelled  all 
over  the  earth,  and  distributed  corn  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  In  Scythia  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Ceres  nearly  lost  his  life ;  but  Lyn- 
cus,  the  king  of  the  country,  who  had  conspired 
to  murder  him,  was  changed  into  a  lynx.  At 
his  return,  to  Eleusis,  Triptolemus  restored  Ce¬ 
res  her  chariot,  and  established  festivals  and 
mysteries,  in  honour  of  the  deity.  He  reigned 
for  some  time,  and  after  death  received  divine 
honours.  Some  suppose  that  he  accompa¬ 
nied  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition.  Diod. — 
Hygin.  fab.  147. —  Pr.us.  2,  c.  14.  1.  8,  c.  4. — 
Justin.  2,  c.  6. — Jpollod.  1,  c.  5. — Callim.  in  Cer. 
22. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  646.  Fast.  4,  v.  501. 
Trist.  Sj  el.  8,  v.  1. 

TriquEtra,  a  name  given  to  Sicily,  by  the 
Latins,  for  its  triangular  form.  Lucret.  1,  v. 
78. 

Triremes.  Vid.  Vaisseaux. 

Trismegistus,  a  famous  Egyptian.  Vid. 
Mercurius. 

Iritia,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Triton,  mo¬ 
ther  of  Manalippus,  by  Mats. - A  town  in 
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Aehaia,  built  by  her  son,  bore  her  name.  Pau». 

7,  c.  22. 

Tkitoginia,  a  surname  of  Pallas.  Hesiod. 

Triton,  a  sea  deity,  son  of  Neptune,  by 
Amphitrite;  or,  according  to  some,  by  Celeno, 
or  Salacia.  He  was  very  powerful  among  the 
sea  deities,  and  could  calm  the  sea  and  abate 
storms  at  pleasure.  He  is  generally  repre¬ 
sented  as  blowing  a  shell,  his  body  above  the 
waist  is  that  of  a  man,  and  below,  a  dolphin. 
Some  represent  him  with  the  fore  feet  of  a 
horse.  Many  of  the  sea  deities  are  called  Tri¬ 
tons,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to  those 
only  who  are  half  men  and  half  fishes.  Ajwllod 
1,  c.  4. —  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  930. — Ovid.  Met.  1, 
v.  333. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  28. —  Virg.  jEn 

1,  v.  148.  1.  6,  v.  173. — Paus.  9,  c.  £0. - A 

river  of  Africa,  falling  into  the  lake  Tritonis 

- One  of  the  names  of  the  Nile. - A  small 

river  of  Boeotia. 

Tritonon,  a  town  of  Dorida.  T.  L.  28,  c 

7. 

Tritonis,  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa,  ner 
which  Minerva  had  a  temple,  whence  she  is 
surnamed  Tritonis,  or  Tritonia.  Herodot.  4,  t 
178. — Paus.  9,  c.  33. —  Virg.  JEn.%,  v.  171.— 

Mela,  1,  c.  7. - Athens  is  also  called  Tritoni 

because  dedicated  to  Minerva.  Ovid.  Met.  5. 

Triventum,  a  town  of  the  Samnites. 

Trivia,  a  surname  given  to  Diana,  because 
she  presided  over  all  places  where  three  roads 
met.  At  the  new  moon  the  Athenians  offered 
her  sacrifices,  and  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
which  was  generally  distributed  among  the 
poor.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  13.  1.  7,  v.  774. — Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  416.  Fast.  1,  v.  389. 

Trivia  antrum,  a  place  in  the  valley  ot 
Alicia,  where  the  nymph  Egeria  resided.  Ma  t 
6,  ep.  47. 

Trivije  lucus,  a  place  of  Camp&uia,  in  the 
bay  of  Cumae.  Virg.  A£n.  6,  v.  13. 

TrivIcum,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Hir 
pini,  in  Italy.  Hoi'at.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  79. 

Triumviri,  reipublicce  constituendcc,  were 
three  magistrates  appointed  equally  to  govern 
the  Roman  state  with  absolute  power.  These 
officers  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  expiring  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Roman  people,  and  became  ce 
lebrated  for  their  different  pursuits,  their  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  their  various  fortunes.  The  first  tri¬ 
umvirate,  B.  C.  60,  was  in  the  hands  of  J. 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  their  office,  kindled  a  civil  war. 
The  second,  and  last  triumvirate,  B.  C.  43,  was 
under  Augustus,  M.  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  and 
through  them  the  Romans  totally  lost  their  li¬ 
berty.  Augustus  disagreed  with  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  after  he  had  defeated  them,  he 
made  himself  absolute  in  Rome.  The  trium¬ 
virate  was  in  full  force  at  Rome  for  the  space  of 

about  12  years. - There  were  also  officers 

who  were  called  triumviri  capitules,  created 
A.  U.  C.  464.  They  took  cognizance  of  mur¬ 
ders  and  robberies,  and  every  tiling  in  which 
slaves  were  concerned.  Criminals  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  were  entrusted  to  their  care,  and 
they  had  them  executed,  according  to  the  com- 
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mands  of  the  praetors. - The  triumviri  nocturni 

matched  over  the  safety  of  Rome  in  the  night 
time,  and  in  case  of  fire,  were  ever  ready  to 
give  orders,  and  to  take  the  most  effectual 

measures  to  extinguish  it. - The  triumviri 

agrarii  had  the  care  of  colonies  that  were  sent 
to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  They 
made  a  fair  division  of  the  lands  among  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  and  exercised  over  the  new  colony  all 
the  power  which  wrs  placed  in  the  hands  of 

the  consuls  at  Rome. - The  triumviri  mone- 

tales  were  masters  of  the  mint,  and  had  the  care 
of  the  coin;  hence  their  office  was  generally 
intimated  by  the  following  letters,  often  seen  on 
ancient  coins  and  medals :  1I1VIR.  A.  A.  A.  F. 
F.  i.  e.  Triumviri  aura,  argento,  cere  Jianir,  fe- 
riendo.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  created 
only  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  as  those  who  were 
employed  before  them  were  called  Denariorum 

flandorum  curatores. - The  triumviri  valetudinis 

were  chosen  when  Rome  was  visited  by  a 
plague,  or  some  other  pestiferous  distemper, 
and  they  took  particular  care  of  the  temples  of 

health  and  virtue. - The  triumviri  senatus  le- 

gendi,  were  appointed  to  name  those  that  were 
most  worthy  to  be  made  senators,  from  amoug 
the  plebeians.  They  were  first  chosen  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  as  before,  this  privilege  be¬ 
longed  to  the  kings,  and  afterwards  devolved 
upon  the  consuls,  and  the  censors,  A.U.  C. 

310. - The  triumviri  mensarii  were  chosen  in 

the  second  Punic  war,  to  take  care  of  the  coin 
and  prices  of  exchange. 

TroAdes,  the  inhabitants  of  Troas. 

Troas,  a  country  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  Troy  was  the  capital.  When  Troas  is 
taken  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Priam,  it  may 
be  said  to  contain  Mysia  and  Phrygia  Minor ; 
but  if  only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Troy  was  situate,  its  ex'ent  is  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Troas  was  anciently 
called  Dardania.  Vid.  Troja. 

Trochots,  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Delos,  near 
which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born. 

TrcezEne,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  near  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Troezen,  the  son  of  Pe- 
lops,  who  reigned  there  for  some  time.  It  is 
often  called  Theseis,  because  Theseus  was  born 
there.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  81. —  Paus.  2,  c.  50. — 
Plut.  in  Thes. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  566.  1.  15,  v. 
296. - Another  town  at  the  south  of  the  Pelo¬ 

ponnesus. 

Trocmi,  a  people  of  Galatia.  T.  L.  38,  c.  16 

Trogit.ije,  three  small  islands  near  Samos. 

Trogilium,  a  part  of  mount  Mycale,  which 
hangs  over  the  sea.  Strab.  14. 

Tkogilus,  a  harbour  of  Sicily. 

Troglodyte,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia.  They 
were  all  shepherds,  and  had  their  wives  in 
common.  Strab.  1. — Mela,  1,  c.  4  &  8. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  a  Latin  historian,  B.  C. 
41.  His  father  w  as  one  of  the  friends  and  ad¬ 
herents  of  J.  Caesar.  Trogus  wrote  an  universal 
history  of  all  the  most  important  events  that 
had  happened  from  the  beginning  of  the  -world 
to  the  age  of  Augustus,  divided  into  44  books. 
This  history,  which  was  greatly  admired  for  its 
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purity  and  elegance,  was  epitonized  by  Justia 
and  is  still  extant.  Some  suppose  that  the  epi¬ 
tome  is  the  cause  that  the  original  of  Trogus  is 
lost. 

Trouts  herds.  Vid.  AEneas. 

Troja,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Troas,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  a  country  of  which  Ilium  was 
the  capital.  It  was  built  on  a  small  eminence 
near  mount  Ida,  and  the  promontory  of  Sigseum, 
at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  sea¬ 
shore.  Dardanus,  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
built  it,  and  called  it  Dardania,  and  from  Tros, 
one  of  his  successors,  it  was  called  Troja,  and 
from  Ilus,  Ilion.  Neptune  is  also  said  to  have 
been  celebrated  by  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  of  all  the  wars  which  have  been 
carried  on  among  the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is 
the  most  famous.  The  Trojan  war  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Greeks,  to  recover  Helen,  whom 
Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  had  car¬ 
ried  away  from  the  house  of  Menelaus.  All 
Greece  united  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Menelaus, 
and  every  prince  furnished  a  certain  number  of 
ships  and  soldiers.  According  to  Euripides, 
Virgil,  and  Lycophron,  the  armament  of  the 
Greeks  amounted  to  ,1000  ships.  Homer  men¬ 
tions  them  as  being  1186,  and  Thucydides  sup¬ 
poses  that  they  were  1200  in  number.  The 
number  of  men  which  these  ships  carried  is  un¬ 
known  ;  yet  as  the  largest  contained  about  120 
men  each,  and  the  smallest  50,  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  no  less  than  100,000  men  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  celebrated  expedition.  Agamem¬ 
non  was  chosen  general  of  all  these  forces,  but 
the  princes  and  kings  of  Greece  were  admitted 
among  his  counsellors,  aud  by  them  all  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  war  were  directed.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  Grecian  princes  that  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  this  war,  were  Achilles, 
Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Protesi- 
laus,  Patroclus,  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Neopto- 
lemus,  &c.  The  Grecian  army  was  opposed  by 
a  more  numerous  force.  The  king  of  Troy  re¬ 
ceived  assistance  from  the  neighbouring  princes 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  reckoned  among  his  most 
active  generals,  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
Memnon,  who  entered  the  field  w7ith  20,000 
Assyrians  and  Ethiopians.  Many  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  cities  were  reduced  and  plundered  before 
the  Greeks  approached  the  walls;  but  when 
the  siege  was  begun,  the  enemies  on  both  sides 
gave  proofs  of  valour  and  intrepidity.  The 
army  of  the  Greeks,  however,  was  visited  by  a 
plague,  and  the  operations  were  not  less  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles.  The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides; 
the  most  valiant  of  the  Trojans,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  were  slain  in  the 
field;  and,  indeed,  so  great  was  the  slaughter, 
that  the  rivers  of  the  country  are  represented 
as  filled  with  dead  bodies  and  suits  of  armour. 
After  the  siege  had  been  carried  on  for  ten 
years,  some  of  the  Trojans,  among  whom  were 
vEneas  and  Antenor,  betrayed  the  city  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Troy  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  poets,  however,  support,  that  the 
Greeks  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place 
by  artifice.  They  secretly  filled  a  large  wooden 
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horse  with  armed  men,  and  led  away  their 
army  from  the  plains,  as  if  to  return  home. 
The  Trojans  brought  the  wooden  horse  into 
their  city,  and  in  the  night  the  Greeks  that 
were  confined  within  the  sides  of  the  animal, 
rushed  out,  and  opened  the  gates  to  their  com¬ 
panions,  who  had  returned  from  the  place  of 
their  concealment.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
others  carried  away  by  the  conquerors.  This 
happened,  according  to  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
about  1184  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in 
the  3530th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  on  the 
night  between  the  11th  and  12th  of  June,  408 
years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Some  time 
after,  a  new  city  was  raised,  about  thirty  stadia 
from  the  ruins  of  old  Troy ;  hut,  though  it  bore 
the  ancient  name,  and  received  ample  dona¬ 
tions  from  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  vi¬ 
sited  it  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  yet  it  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  small,  and  in  the  age  of  Strabo  it 
was  nearly  in  ruins.  It  is  said  that  Julius  C«e- 
sar,  who  wished  to  pass  for  one  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  ALneas,  and  consequently  to  be  related 
to  the  Trojans,  intended  to  make  it  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  transport  there 
the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  The  same 
apprehensions  were  entertained  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  according  to  some,  an  ode  of 
Horace,  Justum  ?.t  tenacem  propositi  virum,  was 
written  purposely  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from 
putting  into  execution  so  wild  a  project.  Vid. 
Paris,  Aeneas,  Antenor,  Agamemnon,  Ilium, 
Laomedon,  Menelaus,  &c.  Virg.  Mn.— Homer. 
— Ovid. —  Diod.  Sc. 

Trojani  lijdi,  games  instituted  by  Aeneas, 
or  his  son  Ascanius,  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  Anchises,  and  celebrated  in  tbe  circus,  at 
Rome.  Boys  of  the  best  families,  dressed  jn  a 
neat  manner,  and  accoutred  with  suitable  arms 
and  weapons,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  lists. 
Sylla  exhibited  them  in  his  dictatorship,  and 
under  Augustus  they  were  observed  with  un¬ 
usual  pomp  and  solemnity.  A  mock  fight  on 
horseback,  or  sometimes  on  foot,  was  exhi¬ 
bited.  The  leader  of  the  party  was  called 
jninceps  juventutis,  and  was  generally  the  sou  of 
a  senator,  or  the  heir  apparent  to  the  empire. 
Virg.  Mn.  5,  c.  602. 

Trojani  and  Trojugena:,  the  Trojans. 

Troilus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed 
by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  ApolUid.  3, 
c.  12. — Herat.  1,  od.  9,  v.  16. 

TromentIna,  one  of  the  R,oman  tribes. 

1  ropa1. i  Drusi,  a  town  of  Germany,  where 
Drusus  died,  and  Tiberius  was  saluted  emperor 
by  the  army. 

Trophonius,  a  celebrated  architect,  son  of 
Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Bceotia  He 
built  Apollo’s  temple,  at  Delphi,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  brother  Agamedes,  and  when  he 
demanded  of  the  god  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
he  was  told  by  the  priestess  to  wait  eight  days, 
and  to  live  during  that  time  with  all  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  pleasure.  When  the  dajs  were 
passed,  Trophonius  and  his  brother  were  found 
dead  in  their  bed.  According  to  Pausanias, 
however,  he  was  swallowed  up  alive  in  the 
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earth ;  and  when  afterwards  the  country  waa 
visited  by  a  great  drought,  the  Boeotians  wdfe 
directed  to  apply  to  Trophonius  for  relief  and 
to  seek  him  at  Lebadea,  where  he  gave  oracles 
in  a  cave.  They  discovered  this  cave  by  means 
of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  Trophonius  told  them 
how  to  ease  their  misfortunes.  From  that  time 
1  rophonius  was  honoured  as  a  god ;  he  passed 
for  the  son  of  Apollo,  a  chapel  and  a  statue 
were  erected  to  him,  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  his  divinity,  when  consulted  to  give  oracles. 
The  cave  of  Trophonius  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  oracles  of  Greece.  Many  ce¬ 
remonies  were  required,  and  the  suppliant  was 
obliged  to  make  particular  sacrifices,  to  anoint 
his  body  with  oil,  and  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of 
certain  rivers.  He  was  to  be  clothed  in  a  linen 
robe,  and  with  a  cake  of  honey  in  his  hand,  he 
was  directed  to  descend  into  the  cave  by  a 
narrow  entrance,  from  whence  he  returned 
backwards,  after  he  had  received  an  answer. 
He  was  always  pale  and  dejected  at  his  return, 
and  thence  it  became  proverbial  to  say  of  a  me¬ 
lancholy  man,  that  he  had  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Trophonius.  There  were  annually  exhibited 
games  in  honour  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea. 
Pans.  9,  c.  37,  kc.—Cic.  Two.  1,  c.  47.—Plut.— 
PLi'i.  34,  c.  7. — JElian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  45. 

Tros,  a  sou  of  Erichthonius,  king  of  Troy, 
who  married  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  the 
Scamander,  by  whom  he  had  Ilus,  Assaracus, 
and  Ganymedes.  He  made  war  against  Tan¬ 
talus,  king  of  Phrygia,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  stolen  away  the  youngest  of  his  sons. 
The  capital  of  Phrygia  was  called  Troja  from 
him,  and  llie  country  itself  Troas.  Virg.  3.  G. 
v.  36.-— Homer  11.  20,  v.  219. — lixdlod.  3,  c. 
12. 

Trossuujm,  a  town  of  Etruria,  which  gave 
the  name  ot  Trossuli  to  the  Roman  knights,  who 
had  taken  it  without  the  assistance  of  foot  sol 
diers.  Pers.  1,  v.  82. 

Trotilum,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

Truentum  or  Truentinum,  a  river  of  Pi- 

cenum,  falling  into  the  Adriatic. - There  is 

a. so  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Sil.  8,  v.  434.— Mela,  2. 

Trypherus,  a  celebrated  cook,  &e.  Juv. 
11. 

Tryphiodorus,  a  Greek  poet  in  the  sixth 
century,  who  wrote  a  poem  iu  twenty-four 
books  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  from  which 
he  excluded  the  a  in  the  first  book,  the  /3  in  the 
second,  and  the  y  in  the  third,  &c. 

Tryphon,  a  tyrant  of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  put 

to  death  by  Antiochus.  Justin.  36,  c.  1. - A 

surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  Mian.  V.  Ii. 

14,  c.  31. - A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in 

the  age  of  Augustus.  • 

Tubantes,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tac.  1,  c. 

TubEro,  Q.  ASlius,  a  Roman  consul,  son 
in-law  of  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Perseu9 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  poverty,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  glory,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
mily.  Sixteen  of  the  Tuberos,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  main¬ 
tained  themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  littl* 
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field,  which  they  cultivated  with  their  own 
hands.  The  first  piece  of  silver  plate  that  en¬ 
tered  the  house  of  Tubero,  was  a  small  cup, 
which  his  father-in-law  presented  to  him,  after 

he  had  conquered  the  king  of  Macedonia. - A 

learned  man. - A  governor  of  Africa. - A 

Roman  general  who  marched  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  under  the  emperors.  He  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  acquitted. 

Tuburbo.  There  are  two  towns  in  Africa 
of  that  name,  one  named  the  Great,  and  the 
other  the  Small. 

Tucca,  a  town  of  Mauritania. 

Tucca  Plautius,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  He  was  ordered,  by  Augustus,  as  some 
report,  to  revise  the  Aineid  of  Virgil,  which 
remained  uncorrected,  on  account  of  the  prema¬ 
ture  death  of  the  poet. 

Tuccia,  an  immodest  woman  in  Juvenal’s 
age.  Juv.  6,  v.  64. 

Tccia,  a  river  near  Rome.  Sil.  13,  v.  5. 

Tuder  or  Tudertia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Umbria.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Tuder- 
tes.  Sil.  4,  v.  222. 

Tudri,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit,  dc  Germ. 
42. 

Tugia,  now  Toia,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Tugini  or  TugEni,  a  people  of  Germany. 

TugurInus,  a  Roman  knight  who  conspired 
against  Nero,  &c. 

Tujsto,  a  deity  of  the  Germans ;  the  founder 
of  the  nation.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  2. 

Tulcis,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  throws  itself 

into  the  Mediterranean. 

Tulingi,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the 

Rhine  and  the  Danube.  . 

Tube  a,  one  of  Camilla’s  attendants  in  the 
Rutulian  war.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  656. 

Tullia,  a  daughter  of  Servius  Tullius,  king 
of  Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
after  she  had  murdered  her  first  husband 
Arunx,  and  consented  to  see  Tullius  assassina¬ 
ted,  that  Tarquin  might  be  raised  to  the  throne. 
It  is  said  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be 
driven  over  the  body  of  her  aged  father,  which 
had  been  thrown,  all  mangled  and  bloody,  in 
one  of  the  streets  of  Rome.  She  was  after¬ 
wards  banished  from  Rome  with  her  husband. 
Ovid,  in  lb.  3 63. Another  daughter  of  Ser- 


vius  Tullius,  who  married  Tarqum  the  Troud. 
She  was  murdered  by  her  own  husband,  that  he 
mi°ht  marry  her  ambitious  sister  of  the  same 

name. - A  daughter  of  Cicero.  Vid.  Tul- 

liola. _ A  debauched  woman.  Juv.  o,  v. 

Tullia  lex,  de  senatu ,  by  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
A.  U.  C.  690,  enacted  that  those  who  had  a  li¬ 
bera  legatio  granted  them  by  the  senate,  should 
hold  it  no  more  than  one  year.  Such  senators 
as  had  a  libera  legatio,  travelled  through  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire  without  any  expense,  as  it 
they  were  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

_ Another,  dc  ambitu,  by  the  same,  the  same 

year.  It  forbad  any  person,  two  years  before 
he  canvassed  for  any  office,  to  exhibit  a  show 
of  gladiators,  unless  that  case  had  devolved  upon 
him  by  will.  Senators  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
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ambitus  were  punished  with  the  aquae  et  ignis  in- 
tevdir.tio  for  ten  years,  and  the  penalty  inflicted 
on  the  commons  was  more  severe  than  that  of 
the  Calpurnian  law. 

Tulliola  or  Tullia,  a  daughter  of  Cicero, 
by  Terentia.  She  married  Caius  Piso,  and  af¬ 
terwards  Furius  Crassipes,  and  lastly  P.  Corn. 
Dolabella.  With  this  last  husband  she  had 
every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Dolabella  wTas 
turbulent,  and  consequently  the  cause  of  much 
grief  to  Tullia  and  her  father.  Tullia  died  in 
childbed,  about  44  years  before  Christ.  Cicero 
was  so  inconsolable  on  this  occasion,  that  some 
have  accused  him  of  an  unnatural  partiality  for 
his  daughters.  According  to  a  ridiculous  story 
which  some  of  the  moderns  report,  in  the  age  of 
pope  Paul  3d,  a  monument  was  discovered  on 
the  Appian  road,  with  the  superscription  of 
Tulliola:  jiVue.  meae.  The  body  of  a  woman  was 
found  in  it,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  touched ;  there  was  also  a  lamp  burning, 
which  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  air 
gained  admission  there,  and  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  lighted  above  1500  years. 
Cic. —  Pint,  in  Cic. 

Tullius  Cimber,  the  sou  of  a  freedman, 
rose  to  great  honours,  and  followed  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  Pompey.  He  was  reconciled  to  J.  Caesar, 
whom  he  murdered  with  Brutus.  Plut. 
Cicero,  a  celebrated  orator.  J  id.  Cicero. 

The  son  of  the  orator  Cicero.  Vid.  Cicero. - 

Servius,  a  king  of  Rome.  Vid.  Servius. 
Senecio,  a  man  accused  of  conspiracy  against 

Nero  with  Piso. - A  friend  of  Otho.  One 

of  the  kings  of  Rome.  Vid.  Servius. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Numa.  He  was  oi  a  warlike 
and  active  disposition,  and  signalized  himself  by 
his  expedition  against  the  people  of  Alba,  whom 
he  conquered,  and  whose  city  he  destroyed, 
after  the  famous  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riatii.  He  afterwards  carried  his  arms  against 
the  Latins  and  the  neighbouring  states  with 
success,  and  enforced  reverence  for  majesty 
among  his  subjects.  He  died  with  all  his  fa¬ 
mily  about  640  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years.  Ihe  manner 
of  his  death  is  not  precisely  known.  Some  sup- 
I  pose  that  he  was  killed  by  lightning,  while  lie 
1  was  performing  some  magical  ceremonies  in  his 
own  house  ;  or,  according  to  the  more  probable 
1  accounts  of  others,  lie  was  murdered  by  Ancus 
Martius,  who  set  fire  to  the  palace,  to  make  it 
believed  that  the  impiety  of  Tullus  had  been 
punished  by  heaven.  Flor.  1,  c.  3.  Dionys. 
Hal. — Virg.  2En.  6,  v.  814. — Liv.  1,  c.  22. 

Pint.- - A  consul,  A.  U.  C.  686.  Horat.  o, 

od.  8,  v.  12. 

Turnuttus,  a  god,  son  of  Mars.  _ 
TunEta,  or  Tunis,  a  town  of  Africa,  near 
which  Regulus  was  defeated  and  taken  by  Xan- 

thippus.  Liv.  30,  c.  9.  „ 

Tungri,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  2.  #  .  , 

C.  Turanius,  a  Latin  tragic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.  Ovid,  tx  Pont.  4,  el*  1«» 
v.  29. 


t  y 

TlrBBo,  a  gladiator  mentioned  Herat.  2,  Sat. 
1,  v.  310.  He  was  of  a  small  stature,  but  un¬ 
commonly  courageous. - A  governor  of  Pan- 
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noma,  under  the  emperors. 

Tmrdetani,  a  people  of  Spain. 

Turesis,  a  Thracian  who  revolted  from  Ti¬ 
berius. 

Ti'riosa,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Ttirius,  a  corrupt  judge  in  the  Augustan  age. 
Herat.  2,  Sat.  1,  v.  49. 

TriRNys,  a  king  of  the  Rutuli,  son  of  Danaus 
and  Venilia.  He  made  war  against  AEneas,  and 
attempted  to  drive  him  away  from  Italy,  that  he 
might  not  marry  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  who 
had  been  previously  engaged  to  him.  His  ef¬ 
forts  were  attended  with  no  success,  though 
supported  with  great  courage,  and  a  numer¬ 
ous  army.  He  was  conquered,  and  at  last 
killed  in  a  single  combat  by  Aineas.  He 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  uncommon 
strength.  Virg.  /En.  7,  v.  56,  &c. —  Tibul.  2, 
eh  5,  v,  49. — Ovid,  Fast.  4,  v.  879.  Met.  14, 

,  451. 

Tu rones,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Turpio.  Vid.  Ambivius. 

Turullius,  one  of  Caesar’s  murderers. 
Tuscan  1  a  and  Tuscia,  a  large  country  at 
the  west  of  Rome,  the  same  as  Etruria.  Vid.  j 
(Struria,  / 

Tt'sci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. 
TusculAnum,  a  country  -house  of  Cicero,  near 
ruaculum, 

Tuscui.um,  a  towmof  Latium,  about  twelve 
(niles  from  Rome,  foui/Jed  by  Telegonus,  the  son 
if  Ulysses  and  Circe.  Cic.  ad.  Attic. — Strab.  5. 

■ — Herat.  3,  Od.  23,  v.  8,  &c. 

Tuscus,  belonging  to  Etruria.  The  Tiber  is 
tailed  Tuscus  amnis,  from  its  situation.  Virg. 
{En.  10,  v.  199, 

Tuscus  vicus,  a  small  village  near  Rome. 

It  received  this  name  from  the  Etrurians  of 
Porsenna’s  army  that  settled  there.  Liv.  2, 
c,  14. 

Iuscum  mare,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria. 

Tuta,  a  queen  of  Ulyricum,  &c. 

Tutanus,  a  god  of  certainty. 

J.UTIA,  a  vestal  virgin  accused  of  inconti¬ 
nence,  She  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  by 
carrying  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple  of 
Vesta  in  a  sieve,  after  a  solemn  invocation  to  the 
goddess  Liv.  20. 

Tuticum,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini.  1 

1  yana,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus,  | 
m  Cappadocia,  where  Apollonius  was  born. 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  719.— Strab.  12. 

Iyanites,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
Cappadocia. 

1  ybuis.  I  id,  Tibris.- - A  Trojan  who 

fought  in  Italy  with  AEneas  against  Turnus. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  124. 

Tybur,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  Anio,  Vid. 
libur. 

Iyche,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 
Theog,  v.  360,— — A  part  of  the  town  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Cic. 

TjrcHiui,  a  celeorated  artist  of  Hyl©  in 
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Boeotia,  who  made  Hector’s  shield,  which 
was  covered  with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  82 3.— Strab.  9.— Homer.  II,  7. 
v.  220. 

Iyde,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
Ital.  3,  v.  367. 

Iydeus,  a  son  of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon. 
He  fled  from  his  country  after  the  accidental 
murder  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  found  a  safe 
asylum  in  the  court  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos, 
whose  daughter  Deiphyle  he  married.  When 
Adrastus  wished  to  replace  his  son  iu-law  Po- 
iynices  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  TyrVtus  under¬ 
took  to  declare  war  against  Eteocles,  who 
usurped  the  crown.  The  reception  he  met  pro¬ 
voked  his  resentment  ;  he  challenged  Eteocles 
and  his  officers  to  single  combat,  and  defeated, 
them.  Ou  his  return  to  Argos,  he  slew  fifty 
of  the  Thebans  who  had  conspired  against  his 
life,  and  laid  in  an  ambush  to  surprise  him,  aud 
only  one  of  the  number  was  permitted  to  return 
to  T  hebes  to  bear  the  tidings  of  the  fate  of  bis 
companions.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of 
the  army  of  Adrastus,  and  during  the  Theban 
war  he  behaved  with  great  courage.  Many  of 
the  enemies  expired  under  his  blows,  till  he  was 
at  last  wounded  by  Melanippus.  Though  the 
blow  was  fatal,  Tydeus  had  the  strength  to  dart 
at  his  enemy,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  ground, 
before  he  was  carried  away  from  the  fight  by  his 
companions.  At  his  own  request,  the  dead 
body  of  Melanippus  was  brought  to  him,  and 
after  he  had  ordered  the  head  to  be  cut  off,  he 
began  to  tear  out  the  brains  with  his  teeth. 
This  savage  barbarity  of  Iydeus  displeased  Mi 
nerva,  who  was  coming  to  bring  him  relief,  and 
to  make  him  immortal;  and  the  goddess  left 
him  to  his  fate,  and  suffered  him  to  die.  He  was 
buried  at  Argos,  where  his  monument  was  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  He  was  fa¬ 
ther  to  Diomedes.  Some  suppose  that  the 
cause  of  his  flight  to  Argos,  w’as  the  murder  of 
the  son  of  Melus,  or  according  to  others,  of  AI- 
cathous  his  father’s  brother,  or  perhaps  his  own 

brother  Olenius.  Hover.  II.  4,  v.  365,  387. _ 

Ajpollod.  1,  c.  8. 1.  3,  c.  6. — JEschyl.  Sept,  ante 
iheb.  Paus.  9,  c.  18. — Died.  2. — Eurip.  in  Sup, 
—Virg.  ^En.  6,  v.  479.— Ovid,  in  lb.  350,  &c. 

TydIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Diomedes,  as  sou 
ot  Iydeus,  Virg.  /En.  1,  v.  301 — Herat.  1,  Od. 
15,  v.  28. 

Tymber.  a  son  of  Danaus,  who  assisted 
1  urn  us.  His  head  was  cut  off  in  an  en¬ 
gagement  by  Pallas.  V: 

6cc. 

1  ymOlus,  a  mountain. 

Vid.  Tmolus. 

1  ympania,  an  inland  town  of  Elis. 

Tymphsi,  a  people  between  Epirus  and 
1  hessaly. 

TyndarIdes,  a  patronymic  of  the  children 
of  Tyndarus,  as  Castor,  Pollux,  and  Helen,  &c. 
Ovid.  Met.  8. 

TyndAris,  a  patronymic  of  Helen,  daughter 

of  Tyndarus.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  5 69. - A  town 

ot  bicily  near  Messena.  Sil.  1 4,  v.  209.— 
Hoi  ace  give  this  name  to  one  of  his  mistresses 


irg.  rEn.  JO,  v.  391, 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  15. 


as  best  expressive  of  all  female  accomplishments, 

1  Od.  17,  v.  10 

TyndXrus,  a  son  of  (Ebalus  and  Gorgo- 
^.hone,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Perieres.  He 
was  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  married  the  cele- 
6rated  Leda,  who  became  mother  of  Pollux  and 
Helen,  by  Jupiter.  Fid.  Leda,  Castor,  Pollux, 
Clytemnestra,  &c. 

TynnIchus,  a  general  of  Heraclea.  Po¬ 
ly  (Bn. 

Typhceus,  or  Typhon,  a  famous  giant,  son 
of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  who  had  a  hundred 
heads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or  a  dragon. 
Flames  of  devouring  fire  were  darted  from  his 
mouth  and  from  his  eyes,  and  he  uttered  horrid 
yells,  like  the  dissonant  shrieks  of  different  ani¬ 
mals.  He  was  no  sooner  born,  than,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  brothers  the  giants,  he  made  war 
against  heaven,  and  so  frightened  the  gods,  that 
they  fled  away  and  assumed  different  shapes. 
Jupiter  became  a  ram,  Mercury  an  ibis,  Apollo 
a  crow,  Juno  a  cow,  Bacchus  a  goat,  Diana  a 
cat,  Venus  a  fish,  &c.  The  father  of  the  gods 
at  last  resumed  courage,  and  put  Typhoeus  to 
flight  with  his  thunderbolts,  and  crushed  him 
under  mount  .Etna,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  or 
according  to  some,  under  the  island  Inarime. 
Typhoeus  became  father  of  Geryon,  Cerberus, 
and  Orthos,  by  his  union  with  Echidna. 
Hygin.  fab.  152  &  166. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  325. 
— /Eschyl.  sept,  ante  Theb. — Hesiod.  Theog.  820. 
•> — Homer.  Hym. — Herodot.  2,  c.  156. —  Virg.  /En. 
9,  v.  716. 

Typhon,  a  giant  whom  Juno  produce  d  by 
striking  the  earth.  Some  of  the  poets  make 

him  the  famous  Typhoeus.  Fid.  Typhoeus. - 

A  brother  of  Osiris,  who  married  Neptliys.  He 
laid  snares  for  his  brother  during  his  expedition, 
and  murdered  him.  The  death  of  Osiris  was 
avenged  by  his  son  Orus,  and  Typhon  was  put 
to  death.  Fid.  Osiris.  He  was  reckoned 
among  the  Egyptians  to  be  the  cause  of  every 
evil,  and  on  that  account  generally  represented, 
as  a  wolf  and  a  crocodile.  Plut.  in  Is.  et  Os. — 
Diod.  1. 

Tyrannion,  a  grammarian  of  Pontus,  inti¬ 
mate  with  Cicero.  His  original  name  was  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  and  he  received  that  of  Tyrannion, 
from  his  austerity  to  his  pupils.  He  was  taken 
by  Lucullus,  and  restored  to  his  liberty  by  Mu- 
rarna.  He  opened  a  school  in  the  house  of  his 
friend  Cicero,  and  enjoyed  his  friendship.  He 
was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  collected  a  li¬ 
brary  of  about  30,000  volumes.  To  his  care 
and  industry  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  Aristotle’s  works. - There  was 

one  of  his  disciples  called  Diodes,  who  bore  his 
name.  He  was  a  native  of  Phoenicia,  and  made 
prisoner  in  the  war  of  Augustus  and  Antony. 
He  was  bought  by  Dymes,  one  of  the  emperor’s 
favourites,  and  afterwards  by  Terentia,  who 
gave  him  his  liberty.  He  wrote  sixty-eight 
different  volumes,  in  one  of  which  he  proved 
that  the  Latin  tongue  was  derived  from  the 
Greek  ;  and  another  in  which  Homer’s  poems 
were  corrected,  &  c. 

Ty  rannus,  a  son  of  Pterelaus. 
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Tyras,  or  Tyra,  a  river  of  European  Sar- 
matia,  falling  into  the  Euxine  sea,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Borysthenes.  Ovid .  Pont.  4, 
el.  10,  v.  50. 

Tyres,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  in 
his  wars  against  Turnus.  He  was  brother  to 
Teuthras.  Firg.  AEn.  10,  v.  403. 

Tyridates,  a  rich  man  in  the  age  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  &c.  Curt. 

Tyrii,  or  Tyrus,  a  town  of  Magna  Gracia. 

Tyriotes,  an  eunuch  of  Darius,  who  flod 
from  Alexander’s  camp  to  inform  his  master  of 
the  queen’s  death.  Curt.  4,  c.  10. 

Tyro,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daughter  of  Sal- 
moneus,  king  of  Elis  and  Alcidice.  She  wag 
treated  with  great  severity  by  her  mother-in-law 
Sidero,  and  at  last  removerd  from  her  father’s 
house  by  her  uncle  Cretheus.  She  became  en¬ 
amoured  of  the  Enipeus,  and  as  she  often  walked 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  Neptune  assumed  the 
shape  of  her  favoured  lover,  and  gained  her  af¬ 
fections.  She  had  two  sons,  Pelias  and  Ne- 
leus,  by  Neptune,  whom  she  exposed  to  conceal 
her  incontinence  from  the  world.  The  children 
were  preserved  by  shepherds,  and  when  they 
had  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  they  avenged 
their  mother’s  injuries  by  assassinating  the  cruel 
Sidero.  Some  time  after  her  amour  with  Nep¬ 
tune,  Tyre  married  her  uncle  Cretheus,  by 
whom  she  had  Amythaon,  Pheres,  and  At  son. 
Tyro  is  often  called  Salmonis  from  her  father. 
Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  234 .  —  Pindar.  Pyth.  4. — 
Apollocl.  1,  c.  9. —Diod.  4. —  Proper}.  1,  el. 
13,  v.  20.  el.  2,  el.  30,  v.  15,  1.  3,  el.  19,  v. 
13. — Ovid.  am.  3,  el.  6,  v.  43. — /Elian.  F.  H . 
12,  c-  42. 

Tyros,  an  island  of  Arabia. - A  city  of 

Phoenicia.  Fid.  Tyrus. 

Tytuuieid.e,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  sons 
of  Tyrrheus,  who  kept  the  flocks  of  Latinus. 
Virg.  JEn.  7 ,  v.  484. 

TyrrhEni,  the  inhabitar  ts  of  Etruria.  Vid. 
Etruria. 

TyrrhEnum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etruria. 

TyrrhEnus,  a  son  of  Atys  king  of  Ly¬ 
dia,  who  came  to  Italy,  where  part  of  the 
country  was  called  after  him.  Paterc.  1, 

c.  l. - A  friend  of  Eneas.  Virg.  /En.  1  1, 

v.  612. 

Tyrrheus,  a  shepherd  of  king  Latinus,  whose 
stag  being  killed  by  the  companions  of  Asca- 
nius,  wras  the  first  cause  of  war  between  .Eneas 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  Hence  the  word 
Tyrrhenes.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  485. - An  Egyp¬ 

tian  general,  B.  C.  91. 

Tyrsis,  a  place  in  the  Balearides,  supposed 
to  be  the  palace  of  Saturn. 

Tyrta:us,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  bern  in  At¬ 
tica,  son  of  Arcliimbrotus.  Iu  the  second  Mes- 
seuiau  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  directed 
by  the  oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a 
general,  if  they  wished  to  finish  their  expedi¬ 
tion  with  success,  and  they  received  lyrtaeus. 
The  poet,  though  ridiculed  for  his  many  de¬ 
formities,  and  his  ignorance  of  military  affairs, 
animated  the  Lacedemonians,  just  as  they 


wished  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ithone,  and  inspired 
them  with  so  much  courage,  that  they  defeated 
the  Messenians.  For  his  services,  he  was 
made  a  citizen  of  Lacedaemon,  and  treated  with 
great  attention.  Of  the  compositions  of  Tyr- 
taeus  nothing  is  extant  but  a  few  fragments. 
He  flourished  about  684  B.  C.  Justin.  2,  c.  5. 
— Strab.  8. — Aristot.  Polit.  5,  c.  7. — Horat.  de 
Art.  p.  402. — JElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  50. — Paus.  4, 
c.  6,  &c. 

Tyrus,  or  Tyros,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Phoenicia,  built  by  the  Sidonians,  on  a  small 
island  at  the  south  of  Sidon,  about  two  hundred 
stadia  from  the  shore,  and  now  called  Sur. 
There  were,  properly  speaking,  two  places  of 
that  name,  the  old  Tyros,  called  Palfetyros,  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  the  other  in  the  island.  It 
was  about  nineteen  miles  in  circumference,  in¬ 
cluding  Palaetyros,  but  without  it  about  four 
miles.  Tyre  was  destroyed  by  the  princes  of 
Assyria,  and  afterwards  rebuilt.  It  maintained 
its  independence  till  the  age  of  Alexander,  who 
took  it  with  much  difficulty,  and  only  after  he 


had  joined  the  island  to  the  continent  by  a 
mole,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  B.  C.  332.  The  Tyrians  were  natu¬ 
rally  industrious ;  their  city  was  the  emporium 
of  commerce,  and  they  were  deemed  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  scarlet  and  purple  colours.  They 
founded  many  cities  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  Carthage,  Gades,  Leptis,  &c. 
which  on  that  account  are  often  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Tyria.  The  buildings  of  Tyre 
were  very  splendid  and  magnificent ;  the  walls 
were  one  hundred  and  lifty  feet  high,  with  a 
proportionable  breadth.  Hercules  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place.  It  had  two  large  and  capa¬ 
cious  harbours,  and  a  powerful  fleet.  It  was 
built,  according  to  some  writers,  about  2760 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Strab.  16. — He - 
rodot.  2,  c.  44. — Mela,  1,  c.  12.— Curt.  4,  c.  4. 
—Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  6,  339,  &c. — Ovid.  Fast.  1, 
&c. — Met.  5  &  10. — Lucan.  3,  &c. 

Tysias,  a  man  celebrated  by  Cicero  as 
being  the  inventor  of  rhetoric.  Cic.  2,  de 
Juv. 
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ACATIONE,  (lex  de)  was  enacted  con¬ 
cerning  the  exemption  from  military  ser¬ 
vice,  and  contained  this  very  remarkable  clause, 
nisi  helium  Gallicum  exoriatur,  in  which  case  the 
priests  themselves  were  not  exempted  from  ser¬ 
vice.  This  can  intimate  how  apprehensive  the 
Romans  were  of  the  Gauls,  by  whom  their  city 
had  once  been  taken. 

Vacca,  a  town  of  Numidia.— — A  river  of 
Spain. 

Vaccaei,  a  people  of  Spain 

Vaccus,  a  general,  &c.  Liv.  8,  c.  19. 

Vacuna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  repose  aud  leisure,  as  the  word  indicates 
(vacare.)  Her  festivals  were  observed  in  the 
month  of  December.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  307. — 
Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  49. 

VadimOnis  lacus,  a  lake  of  Etruria,  whose 
waters  were  sulphureous.  The  Etrurians  were 
defeated  there  by  the  Romans  ;  and  the  Gauls 
by  Dolabella.  Liv. — Flor.  1,  c.  13. 

Vaga,  a  town  of  Africa.  Sil.  3,  v.  259. 

Vagedrusa,  a  fountain  of  Sicily,  the  same  as 
Arethua. 

Vagellius,  an  obscene  lawyer  of  Mutia. 
Juv.  16,  v.  23. 

Vagenj,  a  people  of  Liguria,  at  the  sources 
of  the  Po.  Sil.  8,  v.  606. 
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Valla,  (C.  Numonius)  a  friend  of  Horace, 
to  whom  the  poet  addressed  1  ep.  15. 

Valens,  (Flavius)  a  son  of  Gratian  horn  in 
Pannonia.  His  brother  Valentinian  took  him 
as  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  and  appointed 
him  over  the  eastern  part3  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  bold  measures  and  the  threats  of  the  rebel 
Procopius,  frightened  the  new  emperor  ;  and  if 
his  friends  had  not  intervened,  he  would  have 
willingly  resigned  all  his  pretensions  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  his  brother  had  entrusted  to  his 
care.  By  perseverance,  however,  Valens  was 
enabled  to  destroy  his  rival,  and  to  distin  guish 
himself  in  his  wars  against  the  northern  barba¬ 
rians.  But  his  lenity  to  these  savage  intruders 
proved  fatal  to  the  Roman  power  ;  and  by  per¬ 
mitting  some  of  the  Goths  to  settle  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Thrace,  and  to  have  free  access  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  Valens  encouraged 
them  to  make  depredations  on  his  subjects,  and 
to  disturb  their  tranquillity.  His  eyes  were 
opened  too  late ;  he  attempted  to  repel  them, 
but  he  failed  in  the  attempt.  A  bloody  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  barbarians  obtained 
some  advantage,  and  Valens  was  hurried  awav 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the  affection 
of  his  soldiers  for  his  person,  into  a  lonely  house, 
which  the  Gotlis  set  on  tire.  Valens,  unable  to 
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make  his  escape,  was  burnt  alive  in  the  fiftieth  I 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  I 
A.  D.  378.  He  has  been  blamed  for  his  super-  I 
stition  and  cruelty,  in  putting  to  death  all  such 
of  hia  subjects  whose  name  began  by  Theod,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  informed  by  his  favourite- 
astrologers,  that  his  crown  would  devolve  upon 
the  head  of  an  officer  whose  name  was  begun 
with  these  letters.  Valens  did  not  possess  any 
of  the  great  qualities  which  distinguish  a  great 
and  powerful  monarch.  He  was  illiterate,  and 
of  a  disposition  naturally  indolent  and  inactive. 
Yet  though  timorous  in  the  highest  degree,  he 
was  warlike  ;  and  though  fond  of  ease,  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  officers,  and 
preferred  none  but  such  as  had  possessed  merit. 
He  wa3  a  great  friend  of  discipline,  a  pattern  of 
chastity  and  temperance,  and  he  shewed  him¬ 
self  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints 
of  his  subjects,  though  he  gave  an  attentive  ear 
to  flattery  and  malevolent  informations.  Am- 

mian ,  &c. - Valerius,  a  proconsul  of  Achaia, 

who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  when 
Macrian,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  purple 
in  the  east,  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  He 
reigned  only  six  months,  and  was  murdered  by 

his  soldiers,  A.  D.  261. - Fabius,  a  friend  of 

Aitellius,  whom  he  saluted  emperor,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Otho.  He  was  greatly  honoured  by  Vi- 

tellius,  &c. - A  general  of  the  emperor  Ho- 

norius. - The  name  of  the  second  Mercury 

mentioned  by  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  22. 

Vai.entia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Rome. 

- A  town  of  Spain,  a  little  below  Saguntum, 

founded  by  J.  Brutus,  and  for  some  time  known 

by  the  name  of  Julia  Calonia. - A  town  of 

Italy. 

Valentinianus  1st,  a  son  of  Gratian ; 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne  by  his  merit  and 
valour.  He  kept  the  western  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire  for  himself,  and  appointed  over  the  east  his 
brother  Valens.  He  gave  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  his  military  valour  in  the  victories 
which  he  obtained  over  the  barbarians  in  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  the  desarts  of  Africa,  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  I  he 
insolence  of  the  Quadi  he  punished  with  great 
severity ;  and  when  these  desperate  and  in¬ 
digent  barbarians  had  deprecated  the  con¬ 
queror’s  mercy,  Valentinian  treated  them  with 
contempt,  and  upbraided  them  with  every  mark 
of  resentment.  While  he  spake  with  such 
warmth,  he  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  fell  life¬ 
less  on  the  ground.  He  was  conveyed  into  his 
palace  by  his  attendants,  and  soon  after  died 
after  suffering  the  greatest  agonies,  violent  fits, 
and  contortions  of  his  limbs,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  A.  D.  375.  He  .was  then  in  the 
55th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  12 
years.  He  has  been  represented  by  some,  as 
cruel  and  covetous  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
was  naturally  of  an  irascible  disposition,  and  he 
gratified  his  pride  in  expressing  a  contempt  for 
those  who  were  his  equals  in  military  abilities, 
or  who  shone  for  gracefulness  or  elegance  of  ad¬ 
dress.  Ammian. - About  six  days  after  the 

death  of  Valentinian,  his  second  son,  Valen- 
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tinlan  the  second,  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
though  only  five  years  old.  He  succeeded  hia 
brother  Gratian,  A.  D.  383,  but  his  youth 
seemed  to  favour  dissension,  and  the  attempts 
and  the  usurpations  of  rebels.  He  was  robbed 
of  his  throne  by  Maximus,  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Gratian  ;  and  in  this  helpless  situation 
he  had  recourse  to  Theodosius,  who  was  then 
emperor  of  the  east.  He  was  successful  in  his 
applications,  Maximus  was  conquered  by  Theo¬ 
dosius,  and  Valentinian  entered  Rome  in  tri¬ 
umph,  accompanied  by  his  benefactor.  He 
was  some  time  after  strangled  by  one  of  his 
officers,  a  native  of  Gaul,  called  Arbogastes,  in 
whom  he  had  placed  too  much  confidence,  and 
from  whom  he  expected  more  deference  than 
the  ambition  of  a  barbarian  could  pay.  Va¬ 
lentinian  reigned  nine  years.  This  hap¬ 
pened  the  15th  of  May,  A.  D.  392,  at  Vienna, 
one  of  the  modern  towns  of  France.  He  has 
been  commended  for  his  many  virtues,  and  the 
applause  which  the  populace  bestowed  upon 
him,  was  bestowed  upon  real  merit.  He 
abolished  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes:  and 
because  his  subjects  complained  that  he  was 
too  fond  of  the  amusements  of  the  circus,  he 
ordered  all  such  festivals  to  be  abolished,  and 
all  the  wild  beasts  that  were  kept  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  people  to  be  slain.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  benevolence  and 
clemency,  not  only  to  his  friends  but  even  to 
such  as  had  conspired  against  his  life  j  and  he 
used  to  say,  that  tyrants  alone  are  Suspicious. 
He  was  fond  of  imitating  the  virtues  and  ex¬ 
emplary  life  of  his  friend  and  patron  Theodo¬ 
sius,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer,  the  Romans 
might  have  enjoyed  peace  and  security.— — Va¬ 
lentinian  the  third,  was  son  of  Constantius  and 
Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  and  therefore,  as  related  to  the  im¬ 
perial  family,  he  was  saluted  emperor  in  his 
youth,  and  publicly  acknowledged  as  such  at 
Rome,  the  3d  of  October,  A.  D.  423,  about  the 
6th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  at  first  governed 
by  his  mother,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  generals 
and  courtiers ;  and  when  he  came  to  years  of 
discretion,  he  disgraced  himself  by  violence, 
oppression,  and  incontinence.  He  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  midst  of  Rome,  A.  D.  454,  in  the 
36th  year  of  his  age,  and  3lst  of  his  reign,  by 
Petronius  Maximus,  to  whose  wife  he  had  of¬ 
fered  violence.  The  vices  of  \  alentinian  the 
third  were  conspicuous ;  every  passion  he  wished 
to  gratify  at  the  expence  of  his  honour,  his  health, 
and  character ;  and  as  he  lived  without  one  single 
act  of  benevolence  or  kindness,  he  died  lamented 
by  none,  though  pitied  for  his  imprudence  and 
vicious  propensities.  He  was  the  last  of  the 

family  of  Theodos.us. - A  son  of  the  emperor 

Gratian,  who  died  when  very  young. 

Valeria,  a  sister  of  Publicola,  who  advised 
the  Roman  matrons  to  go  and  deprecate  tlia 

resentment  of  Coriolanus. - A  daughter  of 

Publicola,  given  as  an  hostage  to  Porsenna  by 
the  Romans.  She  fled  from  the  enemy’s 

country,  and  swam  across  the  Tiber. - -A 

daughter  of  Messala,  sister  to  Hortensius>  who 
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married  Sylla. - The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Valeutinian.- - The  wife  of  the  emperor  Ga- 

lerius,  &c. - A  road  in  Sicily,  which  led 

from  Messana  to  Lilybseum. 

Valeria  lex,  de  jyrovocatione,  by  P.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  the  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C.  243.  It 
permitted  the  appeal  from  a  magistrate  to  the 
people,  and  forbad  the  magistrate  to  punish  a 

citizen  for  making  the  appeal. - Another,  de 

debitoribm ,  by  Valerius  Flaccus.  It  required 
that  all  creditors  should  discharge  their 
debtors,  on  receiving  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 

sum. - Another  by  M.  Valerius  Corvinus, 

A.  U.  C.  453,  which  confirmed  the  first  Va¬ 
lerian  law,  enacted  by  Poplicola. - Another, 

called  also  Horatia,  by  L.  Valerius  and  m! 
Horatius  the  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  304.  It  re¬ 
vived  the  first  Valerian  law,  which  under  the 

triumvirate  had  lost  its  force. - Another,  de 

magistrates,  by  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  sole 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  243.  It  created  two  questors 
to  take  care  of  the  public  treasure,  which  was 
for  the  future  to  be  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn. 

Valertanus,  (Publius  Licinius) a  Roman, 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies  in  Rhoctia, 
A.  D.  254.  The  virtues  which  shone  in  him 
when  a  private  man,  were  lost  when  he  as¬ 
cended  the  throne.  Formerly  distinguished 
for  his  temperance,  moderation,  and  many  vir¬ 
tues,  which  fixed  the  uninfluenced  choice  of 
all  Rome  upon  him,  Valerian  invested  with  the 
purple  displayed  inability  and  meanness.  He 
was  cowardly  in  his  operations,  and  though  ac¬ 
quainted  with  war,  and  the  patron  ot  science, 
he  seldom  acted  with  prudence,  or  favoured 
men  of  true  genius  and  merit.  He  took  his 
son  Gallienus  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire, 
and  showed  the  malevolence  of  his  heart  by 
persecuting  the  Christians  whom  he  had  for  a 
while  tolerated.  He  also  made  war  against 
the  Goths  and  Scythians;  but  in  an  expedi¬ 
tion  which  he  undertook  against  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia,  his  arms  were  attended  with  ill  suc¬ 
cess.  He  was  conquered  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
when  he  wished  to  have  a  private  conference 
with  Sapor,  the  conqueror  seized  his  person, 
and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  his  capital, 
where  he  exposed  him,  and  in  all  the  cities  of 
his  empire,  to  the  ridicule  and  insolence  of  his 
subjects.  When  the  Persian  monarch  mounted 
on  horseback,  Valerian  served  as  foot-stool,  and 
the  many  other  insults  which  he  suffered,  ex¬ 
cited  indignation  even  among  the  courtiers  of 
Sapor.  The  monarch  at  last  ordered  him  to  be 
flayed  alive,  and  salt  to  be  thrown  over  liis 
mangled  body,  so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest 
torments.  His  skin  was  tanned  and  painted  in 
red,  and,  that  the  ignominy  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  might  be  lasting,  it  was  nailed  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Persia.  Valerian  died  in  the 
7 1st  rear  of  his  age,  A.  D.  2 60,  after  a  reign  of 

seven  years. - A  grandson  of  Valerian  the 

emperor.  He  was  put  to  death  when  his  father 

the  emperor  Gallienus  was  killed. - One 

of  the  generals  of  the  usurper  Niger. - 
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A  worthy  senator  put  to  death  by  Hello- 

gabalus. 

Valerius  Publius,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
surnamed  Pojilicola,  for  his  popularity.  He 
was  very  active  iu  assisting  Brutus  to  expel  the 
Tarquins,  and  he  was  the  first  that  took  an 
oath  to  support  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  his  country,  though  be  had  been  refused  the 
consulship,  and  had  retired  with  great  dis¬ 
satisfaction  from  the  public  affairs.  He  was 
afterwards  honoured  with  the  consulship,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Collatinus,  and  he  triumphed 
over  the  Etrurians,  after  he  had  gained  the  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  battle  in  which  BrutuH  and  the  sons 
ofTarquin  had  fallen.  Valerius  died  after  he 
had  been  four  times  consul,  and  enjoyed  the 
popularity,  and  received  the  thanks  and  the 
gratitude,  which  people  redeemed  from  slavery 
and  oppression,  usually  pay  to  their  patrons 
and  deliverers.  He  was  so  poor,  that  his  body 
was  buried  at  the  public  expence.  The  Roman 
matrons  mourned  his  death  a  whole  yeari 
Plut.  in  vita. — Flor.  1,  c.  9 .—  Liv.  3,  c.  8,  &c 

■ - Corvinus, a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  under  Ca 

millu3.  When  the  Roman  army  were  challenge! 
by  one  of  the  Senones,  remarkable  for  hit 
strength  and  stature,  Valerius  undertook  to  en¬ 
gage  him, and  obtained  an  easy  victory  by  means 
of  a  crow  that  assisted  him,  and  attacked  the 
face  of  the  Gaul,  whence  his  surname  of  Cor- 
vinus.  Valerius  triumphed  over  the  Etrurians, 
and  the  neighbouring  states  that  made  war 
against  Rome,  and  was  six  times  honoured  with 
the  consulship.  He  died  in  the  100th  year  of 
his  age,  admired  and  regretted  for  many  private 
and  public  virtues.  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13. —  Liv. 

7,  c.  27,  &cc. —  Pint,  in  Mar. — Cic.  in  Cat. - - 

Marcus  Corvinus  Messala,  a  Roman,  made  con¬ 
sul  with  Augustus.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  learning  as  well  as  military  virtues. 
He  lost  bis  memory  about  two  years  before  his 
death,  and  according  to  some  be  was  even  ig¬ 
norant  of  his  own  name.  Sueton.  in  Aug. — 

Cic.  in  Bint. - Soranus,  a  Latin  poet,  in  the 

age  of  Julius  Caesar,  put  to  death  for  betraying 
a  secret.  He  acknowledged  no  god,  but  the 

soul  of  the  universe. - Maximus,  a  brother  of 

Poplicola. - A  Latin  historian,  who  carried 

arms  under  the  sons  of  Pompey.  He  dedicated 
his  time  to  study,  and  wrote  an  account  of  all 
the  most  celebrated  sayings  and  actions  of  the 
Romans,  and  other  illustrious  persons,  which  is 
still  extant,  and  divided  into  nice  books.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Tiberius.  Some  have  supposed 
that  he  lived  after  the  age  of  Tiberius,  from  the 
want  of  purity  and  elegance,  which  so  con¬ 
spicuously  appear  in  his  writings,  unworthy  of 
the  correctness  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Roman 
literature.  The  best  editions  of  Valerius  are 
those  of  Torrenius,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1726,  and  of 

Vorstius,  8vo.  Berlin.  1672. - Marcus,  a 

brother  of  Poplicola,  who  defeated  the  army  or 
the  Sabines  in  two  battles.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  the  Romans,  to  shew 
their  sense  of  his  great  merit,  built  him  a  house 
on  mount  Palatine,  at  the  public  expence.—— 
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Potitus,  a  general  who  stirred  up  the  people 
and  army  against  the  decemvirs,  and  Appius 
Claudius  in  particular.  He  was  chosen  consul, 

and  conquered  the  Volsci  and  iRqui. - Flac- 

cus,  a  Roman,  intimate  with  Cato  the  censor. 
He  was  consul  with  him,  and  cut  off  an  army 
of  10,000  Gauls  in  one  battle,  lie  was  also 
chosen  censor,  and  prince  of  the  seLate,  etc. 
- A  Latin  poet  who  flourished  under  Ves¬ 
pasian.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  eight  books  on 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  but  it  remained  un¬ 
finished  on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
The  Argonauts  were  there  left  on  the  sea  in 
their  return  home.  Some  critics  have  been 
lavish  in  their  praises  upon  Flaccus,  and  have 
called  him  the  second  poet  of  Rome  after  Vir¬ 
gil.  His  poetry,  however,  is  deemed  by  some 
frigid  and  languishing,  and  his  style  uncouth 
and  inelegant.  The  best  editions  of  Flaccus 
are  those  of  Burman,  L.  Bat.  1724,  and  12mo. 

Utr.  1702. - Asiaticus,  a  celebrated  Roman, 

accused  of’having  murdered  one  of  the  relations 
of  the  empei'or  Claudius.  He  was  condemned 
though  innocent,  and  he  opened  his  veins  and 

hied  to  death.  Tacit.  Ann. - A  friend  of  Vi- 

tellius. - Fabiauus,  a  youth  condemned  under 

Nero  for  counterfeiting  the  will  of  one  of  his 

friends,  &c. - Laevinus,  a  consul,  who  fought 

against  Pyrrhus  during  the  Tarentine  war. 

Vid.  Laevinus. - Prseconinus,  a  lieutenant  of 

Caesar’s  army  in  Gaul,  slain  in  a  skirmish. - 

Paulinus,  a  friend  of  V  espasian, 

Valerus,  a  friend  of  Turn  us  against  iEneas. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  752. 

Valgius,  a  Roman  poet  iu  the  Augustan 
age,  celebrated  for  his  writings.  He  was  very 
intimate  with  Horace.  Tibull.  5,  eh  1,  v.  180. 
— Horat .  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  82. 

Van ijali i,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tucit.de 
Germ.  c.  3. 

VangiOnes,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Vannia,  a  town  of  Italy  at  the  north  of  the 
river  Po. 

Vapineum,  a  town  of  Gaul. 

Vannius,  a  kiugof  the  Suevi,  banished  un¬ 
der  Claudius,  &c. 

Varanes,  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
Persian  monarclis  in  the  age  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors. 

Vardjei,  a  people  of  Spain. 

Varia,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Varia  lex,  de  mujestute,  by  the  tribune  L. 
Varius,  A.  U.  C.  662.  It  ordained  that  all 
such  as  had  assisted  the  confederates  in  their 
war  against  Rome,  should  be  publicly  tried. 

- -Another,  de  civitate ,  by  Q.  Varius  Hybrida. 

It  punished  all  such  as  were  suspected  of 
having  assisted  or  supported  the  people  of  Italy 
m  their  petition  to  become  free  citizens  of 
Rome. 

VarIni,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Varisti,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Varius,  a  tragic  poet,  intimate  with  Ho¬ 
race  and  Virgil.  He  was  one  of  those  whom 
Augustus  appointed  to  revise  Virgil’s  AEneid. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  still  extant. 
Besides  tragedies,  he  wrote  a  panygeric  on  the 
emperor.  Quintilian  says,  1. 10,  that  his  Thy- 
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estes  was  equal  to  any  composition  of  the 

Greek  poets.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  40, - One 

of  the  friends  of  Antony,  surnamed  Cotylon. 

- A  man  in  the  reign  of  Otho,  punished  for 

his  adulteries,  &c. 

Varro,  M.  Terentius,  a  Roman  consul  de¬ 
feated  at  Canute,  by  Annibal.  Vid.  Terentius. 

- A  Latin  writer,  celebrated  for  his  great 

learning.  He  wrote  no  less  than  500  different 
volumes,  which  are  all  now  lost,  except  a  trea¬ 
tise  de  re  rustica,  and  another  de  lingua  Latina,  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  orator  Cicero.  He  was  Pompey’s 
lieutenant  in  his  piratical  wars,  and  obtained  a 
naval  crown.  In  the  civil  wars  he  was  taken 
by  Caesar,  and  proscribed,  but  he  escaped.  He 
has  been  greatly  commended  by  Cicero  for  his 
erudition,  and  St.  Augustin  says,  that  it  cannot 
but  be  wondered  how  Varro,  who  read  such  a 
nnmber  of  books,  could  fiud  time  to  compose  so 
many  volumes,  and  how  he  who  composed  so 
many  volumes,  could  be  at  leisure  to  peruse 
such  a  variety  of  books,  and  gain  so  much 
literary  information.  He  died  B.  C.  28,  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age.  The  best  edition  of  Varro 
is  that  |of  Dordrac.  8vo.  1619.  Cic.  in  Acad. 

&c. — Quintil. - A  native  of  Gaul,  in  the  age 

of  J.  Caesar.  He  translated  into  Latin  verse 
the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  with 
great  correctness  and  elegance.  He  also  wrote 
a  poem  entitled  de  hello  Sequanico,  besides 
epigrams  and  elegies.  Some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  are  still  extant.  He  failed  iu  his  attempt 
to  write  satire.  Horat.  1.  Sat.  10,  v.  46. 

Varus,  (Quintilius)  a  Roman  proconsul, 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  He  wTas 
appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
made  commander  of  the  armies  in  Germany. 
He  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  under  Armi- 
nius,  a  crafty  and  dissimulating  chief,  and  his 
army  was  cut  to  pieces.  When  he  saw  that 
every  thing  was  lost,  he  killed  himself,  A.  D. 
10,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  some  of 
his  officers.  His  head  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Augustus  at  Rome,  by  one  of  the  barbarian 
chiefs,  as  also  his  body.  The  bodies  of  the 
slain  w  ere  left  in  the  field  of  battle,  where  they 
were  found  six  years  after  by  Germanicus,  and 
buried  with  great  pomp.  Varus  has  been  taxed 
with  indolence  and  cowardice,  and  some  have 
intimated,  that  if  he  had  not  trusted  too  much 
to  the  insinuations  of  the  barbarian  chiefs,  he 
might  have  not  only  escaped  ruin,  but  awed  the 
Germans  to  their  duty.  His  avarice  was  also 
conspicuous  ;  he  went  poor  to  Syria,  whence 
he  returned  loaded  with  riches.  Horat.  1,  Od. 
24. — Paterc.  2,  c.  li7.—Flor.  4,  c.  12.—  Virg. 

Eel.  6. - A  son  of  Varus,  who  married  a 

daughter  of  Germanicus.  Tacit. - The  fa¬ 

ther  and  grandfather  of  Varus,  who  was  killed 
in  Germany,  slew  themselves  with  their  own 
swords,  the  one  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
and  the  other  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.— — 
Quintilius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  and  other  great 
men  in  the  Augustan  age.  He  was  a  good 
judge  of  poetry,  and  a  great  critic,  as  Horace, 
atr.  P.  438,  seems  to  insinuate.  The  poet  has 
addressed  the  18th  ode  of  his  first  book  to  him, 
and  in  the  24th  he  mourns  pathetically  hie 
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death.  Some  suppose  thi9  Varus  to  be  the 
person  killed  in  Germany,  while  others  believe 
him  to  be  a  man  who  devoted  his  time  more  to 
the  muses  than  to  war. - Alfrenus,  a  Ro¬ 

man,  who  though  originally  a  shoe-maker,  be¬ 
came  consul,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
abilities  as  an  orator.  He  was  buried  at  the 
public  expence,  an  honour  granted  to  few,  and 
only  to  persons  of  merit.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  3. 

- -Accius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Cato  in 

Africa,  &c. - A  river  which  separates  Li¬ 

guria,  from  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Lucan.  1,  v. 404. 
\  a  scones,  a  people  of  Spain. 

Vaticanus,  a  hill  at  Rome,  near  the  Tiber 
and  the  Janiculum,  which  produced  wine  of  no 
great  esteem.  It  was  disregarded  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  on  account  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
air,  and  the  continual  stench  of  the  filth  that 
was  there,  and  of  stagnated  waters.  Helio- 
gabalus  was  the  first  who  cleared  it  of  all  dis¬ 
agreeable  nuisances.  It  is  now  admired  for 
ancient  monuments  and  pillars,  and  for  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Pope. 

Vatini*.  lex,  de  pr ovine iis,  by  the  tribune 
P.  Vatinius,  A.  U.  C.  694.  It  appointed 
Caesar  governor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Uly- 
ricum,  for  five  years,  without  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  or  the  usual  custom  of  casting  lots. 
Some  persons  were  also  appointed  to  attend  him 
as  lieutenants  without  the  interference  of  the 
senate.  His  army  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  he  was  empowered  to  plant 
a  Roman  colony  in  the  town  of  Novocomum  in 
Gaul.  ' 

Vatinius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero, 
once  distinguished  for  his  enmity  to  the  orator. 
He  hated  the  people  of  Rome  for  their  great 
vices  and  corruption. - A  shoe-maker,  ridi¬ 

culed  for  bis  great  deformities,  and  the  oddity  of 
his  character.  He  was  one  ot  Nero’s  favourites, 
and  he  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  in  1 
flattery  and  in  the  commission  of  eveiy  impious  • 
deed.  Juv. — Mart.  14,  ep.  96. 

VatiEnus,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alps  and 
falling  into  the  Po. 

Ubii,  a  people  of  Germany  near  the  Rhine. 
UcalEgon,  a  Trojan  chief,  praised  for  the 
soundness  of  his  counsels  and  his  good  in¬ 
tentions  His  house  was  first  set  on  fire  by  the 
Greeks.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  312. — Horner.  II.  3, 
v.  148. 

Ucubis,  a  town  of  Spain.  Hirtius. 

Vectones.  Vid.  Vettones. 

Vectius,  a  rhetorician,  &cc.  Juv.  7,  v.  150. 
Vedius,  Polmo,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  very 
cruel  to  his  servants,  &c.  Vid.  Pollio. 

\egetius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished 
B.  C.  386.  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  de 
Re  militari,  together  with  Modestus,  is  that  of 
Paris,  4 to.  1607. 

Veia,  a  sorceress,  in  the  age  of  Horace,  ep. 

5,  v.  29.  1 

Veianus,  a  gladiator,  in  the  age  of  Horace, 

ep.  1,  v.  4. 

Veientes,  the  inhabitants  of  Veii.  They 
were  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribe  they 
composed  was  called  Veientina.  Vid.  Veii. 
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Veiinto,  Fabr.  a  Roman,  as  arrogant  as 
he  was  satirical.  Nero  banished  him  for  his 
libellous  writings.  Juv.  3,  v.  185. 

Veii,  a  powerful  city  of  Etruria,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  It  sus¬ 
tained  many  long  wars  against  the  Romans, 
and  was  at  last  taken  and  destroyed  by  C&- 
millus  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  At  the  time 
of  its  destruction,  Veii  was  larger  and  far  more 
magnificent  than  the  city  of  Rome.  Its  situa¬ 
tion  was  so  eligible,  that  the  Romans  were 
long  inclined  to  migrate  there  and  totally 
abandon  their  city,  and  this  would  have  been 
carried  into  execution  if  not  opposed  by  the  an 
thority  and  eloquence  of  Camillus.  Ovid.  2, 
Fast.  v.  195. — Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  44. — Horat 
2,  Sat.  3,  v.  143. — Liv.  5,  c.  21,  &c. 

Vejovis  or  Ve jupIter,  a  deity  of  ill  omen 
at  Rome.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Capitoline 
hill.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  the  same  as 
J upiter  the  infant ,  or  in  the  cradle,  because  he 
was  represented  without  thunder  or  a  sceptre, 
and  had  only  by  his  side  the  goat  Amalthea, 
and  the  Cretan  nymph  who  fed  him  when 
young.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  430. 

Velabrum,  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  on  the 
side  of  the  'l  iber,  which  Augustus  drained 
and  where  he  built  houses.  The  place  was 
frequented  as  a  market,  where  oil,  cheese,  &e 
were  exposed  to  sale.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v 
229. 

Velanius,  one  of  Caesar’s  officers  in  Gau! 
&c. 

Velia,  a  maritime  town  of  Lucania,  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Plioceans,  about  600  years  after 
the  coming  of  rEneas  into  Italy.  The  port  in 
its  neighbourhood  was  called  Velinus  purtus. 
Strah.  6. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Cic.  Phil.  10  c.  4. — 
Virg.  /En.  6.  v.  366. 

Velica,  or  Vei.t.ica,  a  town  of  the  Can- 

tabri. 

Velina,  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  ad¬ 
joining  mount  Palatine.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  Roman  tribes.  Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  .52. — 
Cic.  4,  ad  Attic,  ep.  15. 

VelInum,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  near  Umbria.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  517. 
Veliocassi,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Veliterna,  or  Velitr.e,  an  ancient  town 
of  Latium  on  the  Appian  road.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  called  Veliterni.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony.  Liv.  8,  c.  12,  Ac. — Sueton  u* 
Aug. — Ital.  8,  v.  378,  &c. 

Vellari,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Velleda,  a  woman  famous  among  the 
Germans,  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  deity.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  8. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  a  Roman  historian 
descended  from  an  equestrian  family  of  Campa¬ 
nia.  He  was  at  first  a  military  tribune  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  for  nine  years  served  under 
Tiberius  in  the  various  expeditions  which  he  un¬ 
dertook  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  Velleius  wrote 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rome,  and  of  other  nations  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity ;  but  of  this  authentic  composition, 
theiie  remaiu  only  fragments  of  the  history  of 
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Greece  and  Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Perseus, 
by  Paulus,  to  the  17th  vear  of  his  reign  of  Ti¬ 
berius,  in  two  books.  It  is  a  judicious  account 
of  celebrated  men,  and  illustrious  cities  :  the 
historian  is  happy  in  his  descriptions,  his  pic¬ 
tures  are  true,  and  his  narrations  lively  and  in¬ 
teresting.  The  whole  is  candid  and  impartial, 
but  only  till  the  reign  of  ihe  Caesars,  when  the 
writer  began  to  be  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  or  the  power  oi  his  favourites. 
Paterculus  is  deservedly  censured  for  bis  invec¬ 
tives  against  Pompey,  and  his  encomiums  on  the 
cruel  Tiberius,  and  the  unfortunate  Sejanus. 
Some  suppose  that  he  was  involved  in  the  ruin 
of  this  disappointed  courtier,  whom  he  had  ex¬ 
tolled  as  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  morality.  The 
best  editions  of  Paterculus  are  those  of  Ruhn- 
kenius,  8vo.  2  vols.  L.  Bat.  1779 ;  of  Baibou, 
Paris,  12mo.  1777 ;  and  of  Burman,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1719. - Caius,  the  grandfather  of  the  histo¬ 

rian  of  that  name,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Li- 
via.  He  killed  himself  when  old  and  unable  to 
accompany  Livia  in  her  flight. 

Venafrum,  a  town  of  Campania  abounding 
in  olive  trees.  It  became  a  Roman  colony.  It 
had  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  Horut.  2.  Oil. 
6,  v.  16. — Martial,  13,  ep.  98. 

Venedi,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 

Germ.  46. 

Veneli,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica. 

VenEti,  a  people  of  Italy  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  Ihey  were  de¬ 
scended  from  a  nation  of  Paplilagonia,  who  set¬ 
tled  there  under  Antenor,  some  time  after  the 
Trojan  war.  The  Venetians,  who  have  been 
long  a  powerful  and  commercial  nation,  were 
originally  very  poor,  whence  a  writer,  in  the  age 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  said,  that  they  had  no 
other  fence  against  the  waves  of  the  sea  than 
hurdles,  no  food  but  fish,  no  wealth  besides 
their  fishing-boats,  and  no  merchandize  but  salt. 
Strab.  4,  Ac. — Liv.  1,  c.  1. — Mela,  1,  c.  2.  1.  2, 
c.  4. — Cccs.  Bell.  G.  3,  c.  8. — Lacan.  4,  v.  lo4. 

Ital.  8,  v.  605. - A  nation  of  Gaul,  at  the 

south  of  Armorica,  on  the  western  coast. 

Veneti  a,  a  part  of  Gaul,  on  the  mouths  of 
the.  Po.  Vid.  Veneti. 

Venetus,  a  centurion  who  conspired  against 
Nero  with  Piso,  Ac.  Tacit. 

VenIlia,  a  nymph,  sister  to  Amata,  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  Turnus  by  Daunus.  Amphitrite  the  sea 
goddess,  is  also  called  Venilia.  Virg.  Mn.  10, 
v.  76. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  334. —  V a rro  de  L.  L.  4, 
c#  10# 

Venonius,  an  historian  mentioned  by  Cic.ad 
Attic.  12,  ep.  3,  Ac. 

VentIuius  Bassos,  a  native  of  Picenum, 
born  of  an  obscure  family.  When  Asculum 
was  taken,  he  was  carried  before  the  triumph¬ 
ant  chariot  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  hanging  on  his 
mother’s  breast.  A  bold  aspiring  soul,  aided 
by  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Caesar,  raised 
him  from  the  mean  occupation  of  a  chairman  and 
muleteer  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  displayed 
valour  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  gradually  rose 
to  the  offices  of  tribune,  praetor,  high  priest, 
and  consul.  He  made  war  against  the  Par¬ 
tisans,  and  conquered  them  in  three  great  bat¬ 


tles,  B.  C.  39.  He  was  the  first  Roman  ever 
honoured  with  a  triumph  over  Parthia.  He 
died  greatly  lamented  by  all  the  Roman  people, 
and  was  buried  at  the  public  expence.  Plut.  in 
Anton. — Juv.  7,  v.  199. - A  governor  of  Pa¬ 
lestine,  Ac. - Two  brothers  in  the  age  of 

Pompey,  who  favoured  Garbo’s  interest,  Ac. 
Plut. 

VENTi,the  ancients,  and  especially  the  A  the-' 
nians,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  winds,  and 
offered  them  sacrifices  as  to  the  deities,  inten 
upon  the  destruction  of  mankind,  by  continually 
causing  storms,  tempests,  and  earthquakes.  The 
winds  were  represented  in  different  attitudes  and 
forms.  The  four  principal  winds  were  Eurus 
the  south-east,  who  is  represented  as  a  young 
man  flying  with  great  impetuosity,  and  often  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  wanton  and  playsome  humour  ,• 
Auster,  the  south  wind,  appeared  generally  as 
an  old  man  with  grey  hair,  a  gloomy  counte¬ 
nance,  a  head  covered  with  clouds,  a  sable  ves¬ 
ture,  and  dusky  wings.  He  is  the  dispenser  of 
rain,  and  of  all  heavy  showers.  Zepliyrus  is  re  * 
presented  as  the  mildest  of  all  the  winds.  Ha 
is  young  and  gentle,  and  his  lap  is  filled  with 
vernal  flowers.  He  married  Flora  the  goddess, 
with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  feli¬ 
city.  Boreas,  or  the  north  wind,  appears  al¬ 
ways  rough  and  shivering.  He  is  the  father  of 
rain,  snow,  hail,  and  tempests,  and  is  always  re¬ 
presented  surrounded  with  impenetrable  clouds. 
Those  of  inferior  note  were  Solanus,  whose 
name  is  seldom  mentioned.  He  appeared  as  a 
young  man  holding  fruit  in  his  lap,  such  as 
peaches,  oranges,  Ac.  Africus,  or  south-west, 
represented  with  black  wings,  and  a  melancholy 
countenance.  Corus,  or  north-west,  drives 
clouds  of  snow  before  him ;  and  Aquilo,  the 
north-east,  is  equally  dreadful  in  appearance. 
The  winds,  according  to  some  mythologists, 
were  confined  in  a  large  cave,  of  which  ALolus 
had  the  management,  and  without  this  necessa¬ 
ry  precaution,  they  would  have  overturned  the 
earth,  and  reduced  every  thing  to  its  original 
chaos.  Virg.  TEn.  1,  57,  Ac. 

Venuleius,  a  writer  in  the  age  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Alexander. 

Venulus,  one  of  the  Latin  elders  sent  into 
Magna  Grascia,  to  demand  the  assistance  of  Di¬ 
omedes,  Ac.  Virg.  TEn.  8,  v.  9. 

Venus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  deities  of 
the  ancients.  She  was  the  goddess  of  beauty, 
the  mother  of  love,  the  queen  of  laughter,  the 
mistress  of  the  graces  and  of  pleasures,  and  the 
patroness  of  courtezans.  Some  mythologists 
speak  of  more  than  one  Venus.  Plato  mentions 
two, Venus  Urania,  the  daughter  of  Uranus,  and 
Venus  Popularia,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Dione.  Cicero  speaks  of  four,  a  daughter  of 
Ccelus  and  Light,  one  sprung  from  the  froth  of 
the  sea,  a  third,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the  > 
Nereid  Dione)<fand  a  fourth  bom  at  Tyre,  and 
the  same  as  the  Astarte  of  the  Syrians.  Of 
these,  however,  the  Venus  sprung  from  the 
froth  of  the  sea,  after  the  mutilated  part  of  die 
body  of  Uranus  had  been  thrown  there  by  Sa¬ 
turn,  is  the  most  known,  and  of  her  in  particular 
ancient  mythologists  as  well  as  painters,  make 
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mention.  She  arose  from  the  sea  near  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  or  according  to  Hesiod,  of  Cythera, 
whither  she  was  wafted  by  the  zephyrs,  and  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  sea  shore  by  the  Seasons,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was  soon  after 
carried  to  heaven,  where  all  the  gods  admired 
her  beauty,  and  all  the  goddesses  became  jea¬ 
lous  of  her  personal  charms.  Jupiter  attempted 
to  gain  her  affections,  and  even  wished  to  offer 
her  violence,  but  Venus  refused,  and  the  god,  to 
punish  her  obstinacy,  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
his  ugly  and  deformed  son  Vulcan.  This  mar¬ 
riage  did  not  prevent  the  goddess  of  Love  from 
gratifying  her  favourite  passions,  and  she  defiled 
her  husband’s  bed  by  her  amours  with  the  gods. 
Her  intrigue  with  Mars  is  the  most  celebiated. 
She  was  caught  in  her  lover’s  arms,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  ridicule  and  laughter  of  the  gods. 
iVid.  A  lectrym.]  Venus  became  mother  of 

Hermione,  Cupid,  and  Anteros,  by  Mars  ;  by 
Mercury  she  had  lfermaphroditus  ;  by  Bacchus 
Priapus ;  and  by  Neptune  Eryx.  Her  great 
partiality  for  Adonis,  made  her  abandon  the 
seats  of  Olympus,  [Vid,  Adonis]  and  her  regard 
for  Anchises,  obliged  her  often  to  visit  the 
woods  and  solitary  retreats  of  mount  Ida.  [  Vid. 
Anchises,  JE?ieas.]  The  power  of  Venus  over 
the  heart,  was  supported  and  assisted  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  girdle,  called  ime  by  the  Greeks,  and 
lestus  by  the  Latins.  This  mysterious  girdle 
gave  beauty,  grace,  and  elegance,  when  w  orn 
even  by  the  most  deformed  ;  it  excited  love,  and 
kindled  extinguished  flames.  Juno  herself  was 
indebted  to  this  powerful  ornament  to  gain 
the  favours  of  Jupiter;  and  Venus,  though  her¬ 
self  possessed  of  every  charm,  no  sooner  put  on 
her  cestus,  than  Vulcan,  unable  to  resist  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  love,  forgot  all  the  intrigues  and  infi¬ 
delities  of  his  wife,  and  fabricated  arms  even  for 
her  illegitimate  children.  The  contest  of  Venus 
for  the  golden  apple  of  discord  is  well  known. 
She  gained  the  prize  over  Pallas  and  Juno,  [F7</. 
Paris,  Discordia,]  and  rewarded  her  impartial 
judge  with  the  hand  of  the  fairest  woman  in  the 
world.  The  worship  of  Venus  was  univer¬ 
sally  established ;  statues  and  temples  were 
erected  to  her  in  every  kingdom ;  and  the 
ancients  were  fond  of  paying  homage  to  a  divi¬ 
nity  who  presided  over  generation,  and  by  whose 
influence  alone  mankind  existed.  In  her  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  in  the  festivals  celebrated  in  her  ho¬ 
nour,  too  much  licentiousness  prevailed,  and 
public  prostitution  was  often  part  of  the  ceremo¬ 
ny.  Victims  were  seldcm  offered  to  her,  or  her 
altars  stained  with  blood,  though  we  find  Aspa- 
8\a  making  repeated  sacrifices.  No  pigs,  how- 
or  male  animals,  were  deemed  acceptable. 
The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  apple,  were  sa¬ 
cred  to  Venus,  and  among  b:rds,  the  dove,  the 
swan,  and  the  sparrow,  were  her  favourites,  and 
among  fishes,  those  caned  the  aphya  and  the  ly  • 
costomus.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  ancients  in  different  forms. 
At  Elis,  she  appeared  seated  on  a  goat,  wdtli  one 
foot  resting  on  a  tortoise.  At  Sparta  and  Cythe¬ 
ra,  she  was  represented  armed  like  Minerva, 
and  sometimes  wearing  chains  on  her  feet.  In 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  she  was  repre- 
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,  sented  by  Phidias  as  rising  from  the  sea,  re- 
ceived  by  love,  and  crowned  by  the  goddess  of 
Persuasion.  At  Cnidus,  her  statue  made  by 
Praxiteles,  represented  her  naked,  with  one 
hand  hiding  what  modesty  keeps  concealed. 
Her  statue  at  Elephantis  was  the  same,  with 
only  a  naked  Cupid  by  her  side.  In  Sieyon  she 
held  a  poppy  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an 
apple,  while  on  her  head  she  had  a  crown, 
wdiich  terminated  in  a  point,  to  intimate  the  pole. 
She  is  generally  represented  with  her  son  Cupid, 
on  a  chariot  drawn  by  doves,  or  at  other  times 
by  sw'ans  or  sparrow’s.  The  surnames  of  the 
goddess  are  numerous,  and  only  serve  to  shew 
how  well  established  her  worship  was  all  ever 
the  earth.  She  was  called  Cypria,  because  par¬ 
ticularly  worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
in  that  character,  she  was  often  represented 
with  a  beard,  and  the  male  parts  of  generation, 
with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  the  body  and 
dress  of  a  female,  whence  she  is  called  Duplex 
Amathusia  by  Catullus.  She  received  the  name 
of  Papbia,  because  worshipped  at  Paphos, 
wdiere  she  had  a  temple  with  an  altar,  on  which 
rain  never  fell,  though  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
Some  of  the  ancients  called  her  Apostrophia,  or 
Epistrophia,  as  also  Venus  Urania,  and  Venus 
Ban  demos.  The  first  of  these  she  received  as 
presiding  over  wantonness  and  incestuous  en¬ 
joyments ;  the  second,  because  she  patronised 
pure  love,  and  chaste  and  moderate  gratifica¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  thirJ,  because  she  favoured  the 
propensities  of  the  vulgar,  and  was  fond  of  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures.  The  Cnidians  raised  her  tem¬ 
ples  under  the  name  of  Venus  Acraea,  of  Doris, 
and  of  Euploea.  In  her  temple  at  EupJcea,  at 
Cnidos,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  her  statues, 
being  the  most  perfect  piece  of  Praxiteles.  It 
was  made  with  white  marble,  and  appeared  so 
en&aging>  and  so  much  hkelife,  that  according  to 
some  historians,  a  youth  of  the  place  introduced 
himself  in  the  night  into  her  temple,  andattempt- 
ed  to  gratify  his  passions  on  the  lifeless  image. 
Venus  was  also  surnamed  Cytheraja,  because 
she  was  the  chief  deity  of  Cythera  ;  Exopolis, 
because  her  statue  was  without  the  city  at 
Athens ;  Philomeda,  from  her  affection  for  the 
phallus ;  Philommeis,  because  the  queen  of 
laughter ;  Telessigama,  because  she  presided 
over  marriage;  Coliada,  Colotis,  or  Colia,  be¬ 
cause  worshipped  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  in  Attica ;  Area,  because  armed  like 
Mars ;  Verticordia,  because  she  could  turn  the 
hearts  of  women  to  cultivate  chastity;  Apatu- 
ria,  because  she  deceived  ;  Calva,  because  she 
w  as  represented  bald ;  Erycina,  because  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Eryx ;  Etaria,  because  the  patroness 
of  courtezans  ;  Acidalia,  because  of  a  fountain 
of  Orchomenos ;  Basilea,  because  the  queen  of 
love  ;  Myrtea,  because  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to 
her ;  Libertina,  from  her  inclinations  to  gratify 
lust ;  Mechanitis,  in  allusion  to  the  many  arti¬ 
fices  practised  in  Iovt,&c.  &c.  As  goddess  of 
the  sea,  because  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  Venus  was  called  Pontia,  Marina  Limne- 
sia,  Epipontia,  Pelagia,  Saligenia,  Poniogenia, 
Aligena,  Thalassia,  &c.  aud  as  rising  from  the 
sea,  the  name  of  Anadyomene  is  applied  to  he? 


nnd  rendered  immortal  by  the  celebrated  paint¬ 
ing  of  Apelles,  which  represented  her  as  issuing 
from  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  and  wringing  her 
tresses  on  her  shoulder.  Vid.  Anadyomene. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  27.  1.  3,  c.  23. — Orpheus 
Hymn.  54. — Hesiod.  Theog.  —  Sappho.  —  Hmier. 
Hymn,  in  Ven.  &c. —  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  800,  &c. — 
Ovid.  Heroid.  15, 15,  19,  &c.  Met.  4,  fab.  5,  &c. 
—  Diod .  1  &  5. — Hygin.  fab.  94,  271. — Paus.  2, 
c.  1.  1.  4,  c.  30. 1.  5,  c.  18. — Martial,  6,  ep.  13. — 
Fa i rip.  in  Hel.  in  Iphig.  in  Troad. — Pint.  inErotic. — 
J£ linn.  V.  H.  12,  c.  1. — Athen.  12,  See. — Catul~ 
Ins. — Lactant.  de  falsa  re. —  Caliber.  11. — Lucian, 
dial.  See. — Strab.  14. — Tacit.  Ann.  3,  &c. —  Val. 
Max.  8,  c.  11. —  Plin.  36. — Herat.  3,  od.  26.  1. 

4,  od.  11,  &c. - A  planet,  called  by  the  Greeks 

Phosphorus,  and  by  the  Latins  Lucifer,  when 
it  rises  before  the  sun,  but  when  it  follows  it, 
Hesperus  or  Vesper.  Cic.  de  Nat.  2,  c.  20,  in 
*'omn.  S(\j. 

Venus  Pvren.*a,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the 
borders  of  Gaul. 

Venusia,  or  Venusium,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
■where  Horace  was  born.  Strab.  5  &  6. — Horat. 
2,  Sat.  t,v.  35. — Liv.  22,  c.  54. 

Veragri,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis. 

Verania,  the  wife  of  Piso  Licinianus,  whom 
Galba  adopted. 

Veranius,  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Ne¬ 
ro.  He  succeeded  Didius  Gallus,  Tacit.  14. 
Ann. 

Verbigenus,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the 
Celtse. 

Verbinum,  a  town,  north  of  France. 

,’ercell;e,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Insu- 
*>na.  Sit.  8,  v.  598. 

Vercingetorix,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls  in  the 
time  of  Caesar.  He  "was  conquered  and  led  in 
triumph,  &c.  Cces.  Bell.  G. 

Vergasillaunus,  one  of  the  generals  and 
friends  of  Vercingetorix.  Ca  sar,  Bell.  G. 

Vergellus,  a  small  river  near  Cannae,  over 
which  Annibal  made  a  bridge  with  the  slaugh¬ 
tered  bodies  of  the  Romans. 

Vergilia,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  &c. 

VergIlije,  seven  stars,  called  also  Pleiades. 
When  they  set,  the  ancients  began  to  sow  their 
corn.  They  received  th^ir  name  from  the  spring 
quiavere  oriantur.  Propert.  ],  el.  8,  v.  18. — Cic. 
de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  44. 

Verginius,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  troops  in  Germany,  who  refused  the  ab¬ 
solute  power  which  liis  soldiers  offered  to 

him.  Tacit.  1,  Hist.  c.  8. - A  rhetorician  in 

the  age  of  Nero,  banished  on  account  of  his 
great  fame. 

Vergium,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Vergobretus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  /Edui, 
in  the  age  of  Caesar,  &c. 

Veritas,  (truth)  was  not  only  personified  by 
the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deity,  and  called 
the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Virtue.  She  was 
represented  like  a  young  virgin,  dressed  in  white 
apparel,  with  all  the  marks  of  )outhful  diffi¬ 
dence  and  modesty.  Democritus  used  to  say 
that  she  hid  herself  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
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to  Intimate  the  difficulty  with  winch  she  is 
found. 

Verodoctius,  one  of  the  Helvetii. 

Vbromundi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica. 

Verona,  a  town  of  Venetiain  Italy,  founded, 
as  some  suppose,  by  Brennus,  the  leader  of  the 
Gauls.  C.  Nepos,  Catullus,  and  Pliny  the  elder, 
were  born  there.  It  was  adorned  with  a  circus 
and  an  amphitheatre  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
It  still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  Strab.  5. — 
Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  15,  v.  7. 

VerOnes,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarracontn- 
sis.  Sil.  3,  v.  578. 

VerregInum,  a  town  in  the  country  ct 
the  Volsci.  Liv.  4,  c.  1,  &c. — Val.  Max.  6, 
c.  5. 

C.  Verres,  a  Roman  who  governed  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sicily  as  prsetor.  The  oppression  and 
rapine  of  which  he  was  guilty  while  in  office,  so 
offended  the  Sicilians,  that  they  brought  an  ac¬ 
cusation  against  him  before  the  Roman  senate. 
Cicero  undertook  the  cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and 
pronounced  those  celebrated  orations  which  are 
still  extant.  Verres  was  defended  by  Horten- 
sius  ;  but  as  he  despaired  of  the  success  of  his 
defence,  he  left  Rome  without  waiting  for  his 
sentence,  and  lived  in  great  affluence  in  one 
of  the  provinces.  He  was  at  last  killed  by  the 
soldiers  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  about  26  years 
after  his  voluntary  exile  from  the  capital.  Cic. 
in  Ver. 

Veruitus,  a  general  of  the  Frisii  in  the  age 
of  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann. 

Verriur  Flaccus,  a  man  famous  for  his 
powers  in  instructing,  &c. 

Verrugo,  a  town  of  the  Volsci.  T.  L.  4, 
c.  1. 

Verrus  Flaccus,  a  Latin  critic,  A.  D.  whose 
works  have  been  edited  with  Dacier’s  aud 
Glerk’s  notes,  4to.  Amst.  1 699. 

Vertico,  one  of  the  Nervii,  who  deserted  to 
Caesar’s  army,  &c. 

Verticordia,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Venus, 
the  same  as  the  Apostrophia  of  the  Greeks,  be¬ 
cause  her  assistance  was  implored  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  Roman  matrons,  and  teach  them  to 
follow  virtue  and  modesty.  Val.  Max. 

Vertiscus,  one  of  the  Rhemi,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  troop  of  horses  in  Caesar’s  army. 

Vertumnus,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  the  spring  and  orchards.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  goddess 
Pomona j  and  to  effect  this,  he  assumed  the 
snape  and  dress  of  a  fisherman,  of  a  soldier,  a 
peasant,  a  reaper,  &c.  but  all  to  no  purpose,  till, 
under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  his  mistress  and  married  her. 
He  is  generally  represented  as  a  young  man 
crowned  with  flowers,  covered  up  to  the  waist, 
and  holding  in  his  right  hand  fruit,  and  a 
crown  of  plenty  in  his  left.  Ovid.  Met.  14. 
v.  642,  5fc. — Horat.  4,  el.  2,  v.  2. — Horat.  2. 
Sat.  7,  v.  14. 

Verulanui,  a  lieutenant  under  Corbulo, 
who  drove  away  Tiridates  from  Media,  &c. 
Tacit. 
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Vsaus,  (Lucius  Ceionius  Commodus)  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  JElius  and  Domitia  Lu- 
cilia.  He  was  adopted  in  tlie  7th  year  of  His 
age  by  Aurelius,  at  the  request  of  Adrian,  and 
be  married  Lucilia,  the  daughter  of  his  adopted 
father,  who  also  took  him  as  his  colleague  on 
the  throne.  He  was  sent  by  M.  Aurelius  to  op¬ 
pose  the  barbarians  in  the  east.  His  arms  were 
attended  with  success,  and  he  obtained  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Parthians.  He  was  honoured  with 
a  triumph  at  his  return  home,  and  soon  after  he 
marched  with  his  imperial  colleague  against  the 
Macormanni  in  Germany.  He  died  in  this  ex¬ 
pedition  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the  39th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years  and  some  months. 
His  body  was  brought  back  to  Rome,  and  buried 
by  M.  Aurelius  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. 
"Veras  had  been  greatly  censured  for  his  de¬ 
baucheries,  which  appeared  more  enormous  and 
disgusting,  when  compared  to  the  temperance, 
meekness,  and  popularity  of  Aurelius.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  father  did  not  influence  him,  and 
he  often  retired  from  the  frugal  and  moderate 
repast  of  Ayrelius,  to  the  profuse  banquets  of 
his  owru  palace,  where  the  night  was  spent  in 
riot  and  debauchery,  with  the  meanest  of  the 
populace,  with  stage  dancers,  buffoons,  and  las¬ 
civious  courtezans.  At  one  entertainment  alone, 
where  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  guests, 
the  emperor  spent  no  less  than  six  millions  of 
sesterces,  or  about  32,0001.  sterling.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  whatever  was  most  scarce 
and  costly  was  there  ;  the  guests  never  drank 
twice  out  of  the  same  cup ;  and  whatever  ves¬ 
sels  they  had  touched,  they  received  as  a  pre¬ 
sent  from  the  emperor  when  they  left  the  pa¬ 
lace.  In  his  Parthian  expedition,  Verus  did 
not  check  his  vicious  propensities  ;  for  four  years 
he  left  the  care  of  the  war  to  his  officers,  while 
he  retired  to  the  voluptuous  retreats  of  Daphne, 
and  the  luxurious  banquets  of  Antioch.  His 
fondness  for  a  horse  has  been  faithfully  record¬ 
ed.  The  animal  had  a  statue  of  gold  ;  he  was 
fed  with  almonds  and  raisins  by  the  hands  of 
the  emperor ;  he  was  clad  in  purple,  and  kept 
in  the  most  splendid  of  the  halls  of  the  palace, 
and  wdien  dead,  the  emperor,  to  express  his 
sorrow,  raised  him  a  magnificent  monument  on 
mount  Vatican.  Some  have  suspected  M.  Au¬ 
relius  of  dispatching  Verus  to  rid  the  world  of 
his  debaucheries  and  guilty  actions,  but  this 

seems  to  be  the  report  of  malevolence. - L. 

Anneus,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Aurelius,  who 

died  in  Palestine. - The  father  of  the  emperor 

Verus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian, 
but  like  his  son,  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  de¬ 
baucheries  and  extravagance.  He  died  before 
Adrian. 

'Vesbius,  otVesubius.  Vid.  Vesuvius. 

Vescianum,  a  country  house  of  Campania, 
between  Capua  and  Nola.  Cic.  15.  ad  Attic. 

Vespasianus,  Titus  Flavius,  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror  descended  from  an  obscure  family  at 
JRiete.  He  was  honoured  with  the  consulship, 
not  so  much  by  the  influence  of  the  imperial 
courtiers,  as  by  his  own  private  merit  and  his 
public  services.  He  accompanied  Nero  into 
Greece,  but  he  offended  the  prince  by  falling 
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asleep  while  he  repeated  one  of  his  poetical 
compositions,  This  momentary  resentment  of 
the  emperor,  did  not  prevent  Vespasian  from 
being  sent  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Jewrs, 
His  operations  were  crowned  with  success ; 
many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine  surrendered,  and 
Vespasian  began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This 
was,  however,  achieved  by  the  hands  of  his  son 
Titus,  and  the  death  of  Vitellius,  and  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  soldiers  hastened  his  rise,  and  ho 
was  proclaimed  emneror  at  Alexandria.  The 
choice  of  the  army  was  approved  by  every  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  empire  ;  but  Vespasian  did  noc  be¬ 
tray  any  signs  of  pride  at  so  sudden  and  so  un¬ 
expected  an  exaltation,  and  though  once  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mean  office  of  a  horse-doctoi,  he 
behaved,  when  invested  with  the  imperial  pur¬ 
ple,  with  all  the  dignity  and  greatness  which  be¬ 
came  a  successor  of  Augustus.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  Vespasian  attempted  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  Romans,  and  he  took  away  an 
appointment  which  he  had  a  few  days  before 
granted  to  a  young  nobleman,  who  approached 
him  to  return  him  ibanks,  all  smelling  of  per¬ 
fumes  and  covered  wTitli  ointment,  adding,  [  had 
rather  you  had  smelt  of  garlic.  He  repaired  the 
public  buildings,  embellished  the  city,  and  made 
the  great  roads  more  spacious  and  convenient. 
After  he  had  reigned  with  great  popularity  for 
ten  years,  Vespasian  died  with  a  pain  in  his 
bowels,  A.  D.  79,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  that  died  a 
natural  death,  and  he  was  also  the  first  who  was 
succeeded  by  bis  own  son  on  the  throne.  Ves¬ 
pasian  has  been  admired  for  his  great  virtues. 
He  was  clement,  be  gave  no  ear  to  flattery,  and 
for  a  long  time  refused  the  title  of  father  of  his 
country,  which  was  often  bestowed  upon  the 
most  worthless  and  tyrannical  of  the  emperors. 
He  despised  informers,  and  rather  than  punish 
conspirators,  he  rewarded  them  with  great  libe¬ 
rality.  When  the  king  of  Parthia  addressed 
him  with  the  superscription  of  Arsaces,  king  of' 
kings,  to  Flavius  Vespasianus,  the  emperor  was  no 
way  dissatisfied  with  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
the  monarch,  and  answered  him  again  in  his 
own  words  :  Flavius  Vepasianus  to  Arsaces,  king  of 
kings.  To  men  of  learning  and  merit,  Vespa¬ 
sian  was  very  liberal ;  one  hundred  thousand 
sesterces  were  annually  paid  from  the  public 
treasury  to  the  different  professors  that  were 
appointed  to  encourage  and  promote  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  apparent 
generosity,  some  authors  have  taxed  Vespasian 
with  avarice.  According  to  their  accounts,  he 
loaded  the  provinces  with  new  taxes,  he  bought 
commodities  that  he  might  sell  them  to  a  greater 
advantage,  and  even  laid  an  impost  upon  urine, 
which  gave  occasion  to  Titus  to  ridicule  the 
meanness  of  his  father.  Vespasian,  regardless 
of  his  son’ s  observation,  was  satisfied  to  shew 
him  the  money  that  was  raised  from  so  produc¬ 
tive  a  tax,  asking  him  at  the  same  time,  whe¬ 
ther  it  smelt  offensive  ?  His  ministers  were  the 
most  avaricious  of  life  subjects,  and  the  empe¬ 
ror  used  very  properly  to  remark,  that  he  treated 
them  as  sponges,  by  wetting  them  when  dry, 
and  squeezing  them  when  they  were  wet.  He 


Las  been  accused  of  selling  criminals  their  livp,9, 
and  of  condemning  the  most  opulent  to  make 
himself  master  of  tlieir  possessions.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  guilty  of  these  meaner  practices, 
they  were  all  under  the  name  of  one  of  his  con¬ 
cubines,  who  -wished  to  enrich  lieiself  by  the 
avarice  and  credulity  of  the  emperor.  Sueton.  in 
Vita. — Tacit.  Hist.  4. 

Fl.  Vescularius,  a  Roman  knight  intimate 
vifh  Tiberius,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 

Veseris,  a  river  of  Campania.  Liv.  8, 
c.  8. 

VesEvius  and  VesEvus.  Vid.  Vesuvius. 

Vessa,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

Vesta,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Rhea  and  Sa¬ 
turn,  sister  to  Ceres  and  Juno.  She  is  often 
confounded  by  the  mythologists  with  Rhea, 
Ceres,  Cybele,  Proserpine,  Hecate,  and  Tellus. 
When  considered  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  she 
is  the  mother  of  Rhea  and  Saturn ;  and  when 
considered  as  the  patroness  of  the  vestal  virgins 
and  the  goddess  of  fire,  she  is  called  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Under  this  last  name 
she  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans.  iEneas 
was  the  first  who  introduced  her  mysteries  into 
Italy,  and  Numa  built  her  a  temple,  wdiere  no 
males  were  permitted  to  go.  The  Palladium  of 
Troy  wras  supposed  to  be  preserved  w'ithin  her 
sanctuary,  and  a  fire  was  continually  kept  lighted 
by  a  certain  number  of  virgins,  who  had  dedi¬ 
cated  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  goddess. 
If  the  fire  of  Vesta  was  ever  extinguished,  it 
was  supposed  to  threaten  the  republic  with 
some  sudden  calamity.  The  virgin  by  whose 
negligence  it  had  been  extinguished,  was  se¬ 
verely  punished,  and  it  wTas  kindled  again  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  temple  of  Vesta  was  of 
a  round  form,  and  the  goddess  was  represent¬ 
ed  in  a  long  flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her 
head,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lamp,  or  a  two- 
aared  vessel,  and  in  the  other  a  javelin,  or  some¬ 
times  a  Palladium.  On  some  medals  she  ap¬ 
pears  holding  a  drum  in  one  hand,  and  a  small 
figure  of  victory  in  the  other.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v. 
454. — Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  12. — Apollod.  1,  c.  1. — 
Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  296. — Diod.  5. — Ovid.  Fast.  6. 
Trist.  S.—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  l.—Plut.  in  Num . — 
Pans.  5,  c.  14. 

Vestales,  priestesses  among  the  Romans, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  as  their 
name  indicates.  This  office  was  very  ancient, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  the  ves¬ 
tals.  HLneas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen 
the  vestals.  Numa  first  appointed  four,  to  which 
Tarquin  added  two.  They  were  always  chosen 
by  the  monarchs,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  the  high-priest  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  them.  As  they  were  to  be  virgins, 
ihey  were  chosen  young,  from  the  age  of  six  to 
en ;  and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number 
that  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the 
office,  20  virgins  were  selected,  and  they  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell,  were  obliged  to  become 
priestesses.  Plebeians  as  well  as  patricians  were 
permitted  to  propose  themselves,  but  it  was  re¬ 
quired  that  they  should  be  born  of  a  good  fami¬ 
ly,  and  be  without  blemish  or  deformity  in  every 
part  of  the  body.  For  thirty  years  they  were 


to  remain  in  the  greatest  continence ;  the 
ten  first  years  were  spent  in  learning  the  duties 
of  the  order,  the  ten  following  were  employed  in 
discharging  them  with  fidelity  and  sanctity, 
and  the  ten  last  in  instructing  such  as  had  en¬ 
tered  the  noviciate.  When  the  thirty  years  were 
elapsed,  they  were  permitted  to  marry,  or  if  they 
still  preferred  celebacy,  they  waited  upon  the 
rest  of  the  vestals.  As  soon  as  a  vestal  was  ini¬ 
tiated,  her  head  was  shaved,  to  intimate  the  li¬ 
berty  of  her  person,  as  she  was  then  free  from 
the  shackles  of  parental  authority,  and  she  was 
permitted  to  dispose  of  her  possessions  as  she 
pleased.  The  employment  of  the  vestals  was  to 
take  care  that  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  was  not 
extinguished,  for  if  it  ever  happened,  it  was 
deemed  the  prognostic  of  great  calamities  to  the 
state ;  the  offender  was  punished  for  her  negli¬ 
gence,  and  severely  scourged  by  the  high  priest. 
In  such  a  case,  all  was  consternation  at  Rome, 
and  the  fire  was  again  kindled  by  glasses  with 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Another  equally  particular 
charge  of  the  vestals  was  to  keep  a  sacred 
pledge,  on  which  depended  the  very  existence 
of  Rome,  which,  according  to  some  was  the 
Palladium  of  Troy,  or  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  gods  of  Samotlirace.  The  privileges  of  the 
vestals  were  great  ;  they  had  the  most  honour¬ 
able  seats  at  public  games  and  festivals,  a  lictor 
with  the  fasces  always  preceded  them  when  they 
walked  in  public,  they  were  carried  in  chariots 
when  they  pleased,  and  they  had  the  power  ot 
pardoning  criminals  when  led  to  execution,  if 
they  declared  that  their  meeting  was  accidental. 
Their  declarations  in  trials  were  received  with¬ 
out  the  formality  of  an  oath  ;  they  were  chosen 
as  arbiters  in  causes  of  moment,  and  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  wills  ;  and  so  great  was  the  defereuce 
paid  them  by  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  by  the 
people,  that  the  consuls  themselves  made  way 
for  them,  and  bowed  their  fasces  when  they 
passed  before  them.  To  insult  them  was  a  ca¬ 
pital  crime,  and  whoever  attempted  to  violate 
their  chastity,  was  beaten  to  death  with 
scourges.  If  any  of  them  died  while  in  office, 
their  body  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  an  honour  granted  to  few.  Such  of  the 
vestals  as  proved  incontinent,  were  punished  in 
the  most  rigorous  manner.  Numa  ordered  them 
to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin  the  Elder  dug  a  large 
hole  under  the  earth,  where  a  bed  was  placed 
with  a  little  bread,  wine,  water,  and  oil,  and  a 
lighted  lamp,  and  the  guilty  vestal  was  stripped 
of  the  habit  of  her  order,  and  compelled  to  de¬ 
scend  into  the  subterraneous  cavity,  which  was 
(immediately  shut,  and  she  was  left  to  die 
through  hunger.  Few  of  the  vestals  were  guil¬ 
ty  of  incontinence,  and  for  the  space  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  years,  during  which  the  order  continued 
established,  from  the  reign  of  Numa,  only  18 
were  punished  for  the  violation  of  their  vow.  lb 
vestals  were  abolished  by  Iheodosius  the  Giea. 
and  the  fire  of  Vesta  extinguished.  The  dress 
of  the  vestals  was  peculiar ;  they  wore  a  white 
vest  with  purple  borders,  a  white  linen  surplice 
called  linteum  supermini,  above  which  was  a  great 
purple  mantle  which  flowed  to  the  ground,  and 
which  was  tucked  up  when  they  offered  sacri- 
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gee*.  They  had  a  c.ose  covering  on  their  head 
celled  infula,  from  which  hung  ribbons,  or  vittaf. 
Their  manner  of  living  was  sumptuous,  as  they 
were  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  and 
though  originally  satisfied  with  the  simple  diet 
of  the  Romans,  their  tables  soon  after  displayed 
luxuries  and  the  superfluities  of  the  great  and 
opulent.  Liv.  2,  &c. — Plut.  in  Num.  6cc . —  Val. 
Max.  1,  c.  1. — Cic.  dt  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  o  ,—Flor. 
i,  &c. 

Vestaeia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta,  ob¬ 
served  at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.  Banquets 
were  then  prepared  before  the  houses,  and 
meat  was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  he  offered  to 
the  gods,  mill-stones  were  decked  with  gar¬ 
lands,  and  the  asses  that  turned  them  were 
led  round  the  city  covered  with  garlands.  The 
ladies  walked  in  the  procession,  barefooted,  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  an  altar  was 
erected  to  Jupiter  sumamed  Pistor. 

Vestalium  Mater,  a  title  given  by  the 
senate  to  Livia  the  mother  of  Tiberius,  with  the 
permission  to  sit  among  the  vestal  virgins  at 
plays.  Tacit.  4.  Ann  c.  16. 

Vestia  Oppia,  a  common  prostitute  of 
Capua 

Vesticius  Spurina,  an  officer  sent  by  Otlio 
to  the  borders  of  the  Po,  &c.  Tacit. 

Vestilius,  a  pretorian,  disgraced  by  Tibe¬ 
rius,  because  he  was  esteemed  by  Drusus. 
He  killed  himself.  Tacit. 

Vestilla,  a  matron  of  a  patrician  family, 
who  declared  publicly  before  the  magistrates 
that  she  was  a  common  prostitute.  She  was 
banished  to  the  island  of  Seriphos  for  her  im¬ 
modesty. 

VestIni,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Sabines. 
Martial,  13,  ep.  31. 

L.  VestInus,  a  Roman  knight  appointed 

by  Vespasian  to  repair  the  capitol,  &c. - A 

consul,  put  to  death  by  Nero  in  the  time  of 
Piso’s  conspiracy. 

Vesulus,  a  large  mountain  of  Liguria,  near 
the  Alps,  where  the  Po  takes  its  rise.  Virg.  TEn. 
1  ,  v.  7  8. 

Vesuvius,  a  mountain  of  Campania  about 
six  miles  from  Naples,  celebrated  for  its  vol¬ 
cano,  and  now  called  Mount  Soma.  The  an¬ 
cients,  particularly  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age,  spoke  of  Vesuvius  as  a  place  covered  with 
orchards  and  vineyards,  of  which  the  middle 
was  dry  and  barren.  The  first  eruption  of 
this  volcano  was  in  the  79th  year  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  under  Titus.  It  was  accompanied  by 
an  earthquake,  which  overturned  several  ci¬ 
ties  of  Campania,  particularly  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  and  the  burning  ashes  which  it 
threw  up,  were  carried  not  only  over  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Syria.  This  eruption 
proved  fatal  to  Pliny  the  naturalist.  From 
that  time  the  eruptions  have  been  frequent,  and 
there  now  exists  an  account  of  twenty -nine  of 
these.  Vesuvius  continually  throws  up  a 
smoke,  and  sometimes  ashes  and  flames.  The 
perpendicular  height  of  this  mountain  is 
3784  feet,  Dio.  Cass.  46. —  Varro,  dt  R,  R. 
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!,  c.  6. — Liv.  23,  c.  39. — Strab.  5. — Tacit’ 
Hist.  1,  c.  2. — Mela,  3,  c.  4. — Vlin.  6,  ep* 
16. — Ital.  12.  v.  152,  &c. —  Virg.  G.  2,  v. 
224. —  Mart.  4.  ep.  43  &  44. 

Vettius,  Sp.  a  Roman  senator  who  was 
made  interrex  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  till 
the  election  of  another  king#  He  nominated 
Numa,  and  resigned  his  office.  Plut.  in  hum, 

- A  man  who  accused  Caesar  of  being 

concerned  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy. - Cato, 

one  of  the  officers  of  the  allies  in  the  Mar- 
sian  war.  He  defeated  the  Romans,  and 

was  at  last  betrayed  and  murdered. - A 

Roman  knight  who  became  enamoured  of  a 
young  female  at  Capua,  and  raised  a  tu¬ 
mult  amongst  the  slaves  who  proclaimed  him 
king.  He  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  ad¬ 
herents,  upon  which  he  laid  violent  hands 
on  himself. 

Vettones,  Vetones,  or  Vectones,  an  an¬ 
cient  nation  of  Spain,  Plin.  25,  c.  8. 

Vetui.Onia,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  whose  hot  waters  were  famous.  Ital.  8,  v. 
484. 

Veturia,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes. - The 

mother  of  Coriolanus.  She  was  solicited  by  all 
the  Roman  matrons  to  go  to  her  son,  with  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  entreat  him  not  to  make 
war  against  his  country.  She  went,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  over  Coriolanus,  and  for  his  services  to 
the  state,  the  Roman  senate  offered  to  reward 
her  as  she  pleased.  She  only  asked  to  raise  a 
temple  to  the  goddess  of  female  fortune,  which 
was  done  on  the  very  spot  where  she  had  pa¬ 
cified  her  son.  Liv.  2,  c.  4.  . — Dionys.  Hal.  7, 
5cc 

Veturius,  a  Roman  artist,  who  made  shields 
for  Numa.  Vid.  Mamurius. - Caius,  a  Ro¬ 

man  consul,  accused  before  the  people,  and 
fined,  because  he  had  acted  with  imprudence 

while  in  office. - A  Roman  who  conspired 

against  Galba.  Tacit.  Hist. - A  consul  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  decemvirs. - Another 

consul,  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  and  obliged 
to  pass  under  the  yoke,  with  great  ignominy. 

A  tribune  of  the  people,  &c. 

L.  Vetus,  a  Roman  who  proposed  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  German  Ocean,  by  means  of  a  canal.  He 

was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero. - A  man 

accused  of  adultery,  &c. 

Ubii,  a  nation  of  Germany. 

Ufens,  a  river  of  Italy,  near  Tarracina.  Virg. 

AZn.  7,  v.  892. - Another  river  of  Picenum. 

Liv.  5,  c.  35.. - A  prince  who  assisted  Turnus 

against  A2neas.  The  Trojan  made  a  vow  to  sa¬ 
crifice  his  four  sons  to  appease  the  manes  of  his 
friend  Pallas,  in  the  same  manner  as  Achilles  is 
represented  killing  some  Trojan  youths  on  the 
tomb  of  Patroclus.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  7 45.  1.1, 
v.  518.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Gyas.  II, 
12,  v.  46  . 

Ufentina,  a  Roman  tribe,  first  created  A. 
U.  C.  435. 

Via  TEmylia,  a  celebrated  road,  made  by  tho 
consul  M.  iEmylius  Lepidus,  A.  U.  C.  567.  It 
led  with  the  Flaminian  road  to  Aquileia. 


Ther«  was  also  another  of  the  same  name  in 

Etruria,  which  led  from  Pis»  to  Dertona. - 

Appia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius,  and  led 
from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  from  Capua  to  Brun- 
dusium,  at  the  distance  of  350  miles,  which  the 
Romans  call  a  five-days’  journey.  It  was  called 
by  way  of  eminence  regina  viarum,  made  so 
strong,  and  the  stones  so  well  cemented  toge¬ 
ther,  that  it  remained  entire  for  many  hundred 
years.  Some  parts  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Appius,  as  some 
suppose,  carried  it  only  as  far  as  Capua,  A.  U.  C. 
442,  and  it  was  finished  as  far  as  Brundusium 

by  Augustus. - Flaminia,  was  made  by  the 

censor  Flaminius,  A.  U.  C.  533.  It  led  from 
the  Campus  Martius  to  the  modern  town  of 
Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country  of 
the  Osci  and  Etrurians,  at  the  distance  of  about 

360  miles. - Lata,  one  of  the  ancient  streets 

of  Rome. - Valeria,  led  from  Rome  to  the 

country  of  the  Maui,  through  the  territories  of 
the  Sabines.  There  were  besides,  many  streets 
and  roads  of  inferior  note,  such  as  the  Aurelia, 
Cassia,  Campania,  Ardetina,  Labicana,  Domi- 
tiana,  Ostiensis,  Pramestina,  &c. 

Vibidia,  one  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  in  the  fa¬ 
vours  of  Messalina,  &c.  Tacit. 

Vibtdius,  a  friend  of  Maecenas.  Hor.  2,  sat. 
8,  v.  22. 

Vibius,  a  Roman  who  refused  to  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  Cicero,  when  banished,  though  he 
had  received  from  him  the  most  unbounded  fa¬ 
vours  . - A  proconsul  of  Spain,  banished  for 

ill  conduct. - A  Roman  knight,  accused  of 

extortion  in  Africa,  and  banished. - A  man 

who  poisoned  himself  at  Capua. - Sequester, 

a  Latin  writer,  whose  treatise,  de  Jiuminibus,  &c. 
is  best  edited  by  Oberlin.  8vo.  Argent.  1778. 

Vibo,  a  town  of  Lucania,  anciently  called 
Hipponium. 

VIbulEnus  Agrippa,  a  Roman  knight  ac¬ 
cused  of  treason.  He  attempted  to  poison  him¬ 
self,  and  was  strangled  in  prison,  though  almost 

dead.  Tacit.  6.  An. - A  mutinous  soldier  in 

the  army  of  Germanicus,  & c. 

Vibulliub  Rufus,  a  friend  of  Pompey, 

taken  by  Ca;sar,  &c.  Plut. - A  praator  in 

Nero’s  reign. 

Vica  Pota,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  victory.  Liv.  2,  c.  7. 

Vicenta  or  Vicetia,  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  at  the  north-west  of  the  Adriatic.  Tacit. 
Hist.  3. 

Vicellius,  a  friend  of  Galba,  who  brought 
him  news  of  Nero’s  death. 

Victor  Aurelius,  a  writer  in  the  age  of 
Constantius.  He  gave  the  world  a  concise 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  age 
of  Augustus  to  his  own  time,  or  A.D.  360. 
He  also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman 
history  before  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  is 
now  excant,  and  ascribed  by  different  authors  to 
C.  Nepos,  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  &c. 
Vi  ctor  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperors, 
tnd  honoured  with  the  consulship.  The  best 
edition  of  Victor  is  that  ot  Pitiseus,  8vo.  Utr. 
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1696;  and  that  of  Artnzenius,  4to.  Amsc* 
1733. 

Victoria,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Nice,  supposed  to  be 
daughter  of  Titan  and  Styx.  The  goddess  of 
victory  was  sister  to  Strength  and  Valour,  and 
was  one  of  the  attendants  of  Jupiter.  She  was 
greatly  honoured  by  the  Greeks,  particularly  at 
Athens.  Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome, 
and  instituted  festivals  in  her  honour.  She  waS 
represented  with  wings,  crowned  with  laurel, 
and  holding  the  branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her 
hand,  f  arro  de  L.  L. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Hygin. 
prof.  fab. — Suet. 

VictOrius,  a  man  of  Aquitain,  who,  A.  D 
463,  invented  the  paschal  cycle  of  532  years. 

Victorina,  a  celebrated  matron  who  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies,  and 
made  war  against  the  emperor  Gallienus.  Her 
son  Victorinus,  and  her  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  were  declared  emperors ;  but  when  they 
were  assassinated,  Victorina  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple  one  of  her  favourites,  called 
Tetricus.  She  was  some  time  after  poisoned, 
A.  D.  269,  and,  according  to  some,  by  Tetricus 
himself. 

Victorinus,  a  Christian  writer,  who  com¬ 
posed  a  worthless  epic  poem,  on  the  death  of 
the  seven  children  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees, 
and  distinguished  himself  more  by  the  active 
part  he  took  in  his  writings  against  the  Arians. 

VictUmni®,  a  small  town  of  Insubria. 

Vicus  Longus,  a  street  at  Rome,  where  an 
altar  was  raised  to  the  goddess  Pudicitia,  or 
the  modesty  of  the  plebeians.  Liv.  1  ,  c.  23. 

- Cyprius,  a  place  on  the  Esquiline  hill, 

where  the  Sabines  dwelt. 

Viduus,  a  Roman  divinity. 

Vienna,  a  town  ofGaliia  Narbonensis.  Strub 
1. — Ca:s.  bell.  G.  7,  c.  9. 

Villi  a  i.ex,  annalis  or  annaria,  by  L.  Villius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  574,  defined  the  proper 
age  required  for  exercising  the  office  of  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  ;  25  years  for  the  questorship,  27  or  28 
for  the  edileship  or  tribuneslrip,  for  the  office  of 
pretor,  3  ,  and  for  that  of  consul,  43. 

Vilnius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  author  of 
the  Villian  law. - Publius,  a  Roman  ambas¬ 

sador  sent  to  Antiochus.  He  held  a  conference 
with  Annibal,  who  was  at  the  monarch’s  court. 
- A  man  who  disgraced  himself  by  his  cri¬ 
minal  amours  with  the  daughter  of  Sylla.  Horat. 
1,  sat.  2,  v.  64. 

Viminalis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built.  Servius  Tullius  first  made  it 
part  of  the  city.  Jupiter  had  a  temple  there, 
whence  he  was  called  Viminalis. 

Vincentius,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers,  A. 
D.  434,  whose  works  are  best  edited  by  Balu- 
sius,  Paris,  1669. 

Vincius,  a  Roman  knight,  condemned  under 
Nero. - An  officer  in  Germany. 

Vinoalius,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Con 
*  stantius,  who  wrote  ten  books  on  agriculture. 

VindelIci,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany 
between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Da* 


nube.  Their  country,  which  was  called  Vinde- 
licia,  forms  now  part  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria, 
and  their  chief  town,  Augusta  Vindelicorum, 
now  Augsburg.  Horat.  4,  od.  4,  v.  18. 

Vindemiator,  a  constellation  that  rose 
about  the  nones  of  March.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v. 
4  7. 

Vindex  Julius,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who 
revolted  against  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver 
the  Roman  empire  from  his  tyranny.  He 
was  followed  by  a  numerous  army,  but  at  last 
defeated  by  one  of  the  emperor’s  generals. 
When  he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  68  A,  I).  Sueton. 

Vindicius,  a  slave  who  discovered  the  con¬ 
spiracy  which  some  of  the  most  noble  of  the 
Roman  citizens  had  formed  to  restore  Tarquin 
to  his  throne.  He  was  amply  rewarded,  and 
made  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Liv.  2,  c.  5. — Plut. 

Vindonissa,  a  town  of  Gaul.  Tacit.  Hist. 
4. 

Vinicius,  a  Roman  consul  poisoned  by  Mes- 

salina,  &cc. - A  man  who  conspired  against 

Nero,  &c. 

Vinidius,  a  miser  mentioned  by  Hcn'ace,  1, 
Sat.  1,  v.  95.  Some  manuscripts  read  Numi- 
dius  and  Umidius. 

Vinius,  a  commander  in  the  pretorian 
guards,  intimate  with  Galba,  of  whom  he  be¬ 
came  the  first  minister.  He  was  honoured  with 
the  consulship,  and  some  time  after  murdered. 

Tacit. — Plut. - A  man  who  revolted  from 

Nero. 

Vinnius,  Asella,  a  servant  of  Horace,  to 
whom,  ep.  13,  is  addressed,  as  injunctions  how 
to  deliver  to  Augustus  some  poems  from  his 
master. 

Vipsania,  a  daughter  of  Agrippa,  mother  of 
Drusus.  She  was  the  only  one  of  Agrippa’s 
daughters,  who  died  a  natural  death.  She  was 
married  to  Tiberius  when  a  private  man,  and 
when  she  had  been  repudiated,  she  married 
Asinius  Gallus. 

Virbius,  (qui  inter  vims  bis  fuit)  a  name 
given  to  Hippolytus,  after  he  had  been  brought 
back  to  life  by  JEsculapius,  at  the  instance  of 
Diana,  who  pitied  his  unfortunate  end.  Virgil 
makes  him  son  of  Hippolytus.  JEn.  7,  v.  762. 
— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  544. 

Publ.  VirgIlius  Maro,  called  the  pi'ince  of 
the  Latin  poets,  was  born  at  Andes,  a  village  near 
Mantua,  about  70  years  before  Christ,  en  the 
15th  of  October.  His  first  years  were  spent  at 
Cremona,  where  his  taste  was  formed,  and  his 
rising  talents  first  exercised.  The  distribution 
of  the  lands  of  Cremona  to  the  soldiers  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  poet,  and  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  dispute  the  possession  of  his  fields 
with  a  soldier,  Virgil  was  obliged  to  save  his 
life  from  the  resentment  of  the  lawless  veteran 
by  swimming  across  a  river.  This  was  perhaps 
the  beginning  of  his  greatness ;  he  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  soon  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Mecaenas,  and  recommended  himself  to 
the  favours  of  Augustus.  The  emperor  re¬ 
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stored  his  lands  to  the  poet,  whose  modest 
muse  knew  so  well  how  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
gratitude,  and  his  first  Bucolic  was  written 
to  thank  his  patron,  as  well  as  to  tell  the  world 
that  his  favours  were  not  unworthily  bestowed. 
The  ten  bucolics  were  written  in  about  three 
years.  The  poet  shewed  his  countrymen  that 
he  could  write  with  graceful  simplicity,  with 
elegance,  delicacy  of  sentiments,  and  with  pu¬ 
rity  of  language.  Some  time  after,  Virgil  un¬ 
dertook  the  Georgies,  a  poem  the  most  perfect 
and  finished  of  all  Latin  compositions.  The 
A2neid  was  begun,  as  some  suppose,  at  the 
particular  request  of  Augustus,  and  the  poet, 
while  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Julian  fa¬ 
mily  was  lineally  descended  from  the  founder  of 
Lavinium,  visibly  delineated,  in  the  pious  and 
benevolent  character  of  his  hero,  the  amiable 
qualities  of  his  imperial  patron.  The  great 
merit  of  tlii3  poet  is  well  known,  and  it  will 
ever  remain  undecided,  which  of  the  two  poets, 
either  Homer  or  Virgil,  is  more  entitled  to  our 
praise,  our  applause,  and  our  admiration.  The 
writer  of  the  Iliad  stood  as  a  pattern  to  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Augustus.  The  voyage  of  JEneas  is 
copied  from  the  Odyssey,  and  for  his  battles, 
Virgil  found  a  model  in  the  wars  of  Troy,  and 
the  animated  descriptions  of  the  Iliad.  The 
poet  died  before  he  had  revised  this  immortal 
work,  which  had  already  engaged  his  time  for 
eleven  successive  years.  He  had  attempted  to 
attend  his  patron  in  the  east,  but  he  was  de¬ 
tained  at  Naples,  on  account  of  his  ill  health. 
He  however  went  to  Athens,  where  he  met  Au¬ 
gustus  in  his  return,  but  he  soon  after  fell  sick 
at  Megara,  and  though  indisposed,  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  removed  to  Italy.  He  landed  at 
Brundusium,  where  a  few  days  after  he  expired, 
the  22d  of  September,  in  the  51st  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  19.  He  left  the  greatest  part  of  his 
immense  possessions  to  his  friends,  particularly 
to  Mecaenas,  Tucca,  and  Augustus,  and  he  or¬ 
dered,  as  his  last  mil,  his  unfinished  poem  to  be 
burnt.  These  last  injunctions  were  disobeyed, 
and,  according  to  the  words  of  an  ancient  poet, 
Augustus  saved  his  favourite  Troy  from  a  second 
and  more  dismal  conflagration.  The  poem  was 
delivered  by  the  emperor  to  three  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  friends.  They  were  ordered  to  revise  and 
to  expunge  whatever  they  deemed  improper; 
but  they  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  make  any 
additions,  and  hence,  as  some  suppose,  the 
causes  that  so  many  lines  of  the  ASneid  are  unfi¬ 
nished,  particularly  in  the  last  books.  The  body 
of  the  poet,  according  to  his  own  directions,  was 
conveyed  to  Naples,  and  interred  with  much 
solemnity,  in  a  monument  erected  on  the  road 
that  leads  from  Naples  to  Puteoli.  The  follow¬ 
ing  modest  distich  was  engraved  on  the  tomb, 
written  by  the  poet  some  few  moments  before 
he  expired : — 

Mantua  me  gemut ;  Calabn  rapuere ;  tenet  mine 
Parthenope :  cecini  pascua,  rures,  duces. 

The  Romans  were  not  insensible  of  the  merit  of 


their  poet.  Virgil  received  much  applause  in 

the  capital, and  when  he  entered  the  theatre,  he 
was  astonished  and  delighted  to  see  the  crowded 
audience  rise  up  to  him  as  an  emperor,  and 
welcome  his  approach,  by  reiterated  plaudits. 
He  was  naturally  modest,  and  of  a  timorous 
disposition.  When  people  crowded  to  gaze 
upon  him,  or  pointed  at  him  with  the  finger 
with  raptures,  the  poet  blushed  and  stole  away 
from  them,  and  often  hid  himself  in  shops,  to  be 
removed  from  the  curiosity  and  the  admiration 
of  the  public.  The  most  liberal  and  gratifying 
marks  of  approbation  he  received  were  from 
the  emperor  and  from  Octavia.  He  attempted 
in  his  Aineid  to  paint  the  virtues,  and  to  lament 
the  premature  death  of  the  son  of  Octavia,  and 
he  was  desired  by  the  emperor  to  repeat  the 
lines,  in  the  presence  of  the  afflicted  mother. 
He  had  no  sooner  begun,  0  nate,  than  Octavia 
burst  into  tears ;  he  continued,  but  he  had  art¬ 
fully  suppressed  the  name  other  sun,  and  when 
he  repeated  in  the  sixteenth  line,  the  well- 
known  words,  Tn  Marcellus  erls,  the  princess 
swooned  away,  and  the  poet  withdrew,  but  not 
without  being  liberally  rewarded.  Octavia  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  ten  sesterces  for  every  one  of 
his  verses  in  praise  of  her  son,  the  whole  of 
which  was  equivalent  to  2000/.  English  money. 
As  an  instance  of  his  modesty,  the  following 
circumstance  has  been  recorded.  Virgil  wrote 
tbi6  distich,  in  which  he  compared  his  patron  to 
Jupiter : — 

JVectfi  pluit  iota,  redeunt  spectacula  mane, 

Hivisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Casar  habet, 

and  placed  it  in  the  night  on  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  Augustus.  Inquiries  were  made  for 
the  author,  by  order  of  Augustus,  and  when 
Virgil  had  the  diffidence  not  to  declare  himself, 
Bathyllus,  a  contemptible  poet  of  the  age, 
claimed  the  verses  as  his  own,  and  was  libe¬ 
rally  rewarded.  This  displeased  Virgil ;  he 
again  wrote  the  verses  near  the  palace,  and 
under  them, 

Hoi  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores; 

with  the  beginning  of  another  line,  in  these 
words, 

Sic  vos  non  vobis. 

four  times  repeated.  Augustus  wished  the  lines 
to  be  finished  ;  Bathyllus  seemed  unable,  and 
Virgil  at  last,  by  completing  the  stanza,  in  the 
following  order : — 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  nulificatis  aves; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fertis  ores  ; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis  apes; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  boves, 

proved  himself  to ‘be  the  author  of  the  distich, 
and  the  poetical  usurper  became  the  sport  and 
ridicule  of  Rome.  In  the  works  of  Virgil  we 
ctn  find  a  more  perfect  and  satisfactory  account 
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of  the  religious  ceremonies  and  customs  of  tho 
Romans,  than  in  all  the  other  Latin  poet*,  Ovid 
excepted.  Every  thing  he  mentions  is  founded 
upon  historical  truth,  and  though  he  borrowed 
much  from  his  predecessors,  and  even  whole 
lines  from  Ennius;  yet  he  had  the  happiness  to 
make  it  all  his  own.  He  was  uncommonly  se¬ 
vere  in  revising  his  own  poetry,  and  he  used 
often  to  compare  himself  to  a  bear  that  licks 
her  cubs  into  shape.  In  his  connexions,  Virgil 
was  remarkable;  his  friends  enjoyed  his  un¬ 
bounded  confidence,  and  his  library  and  posses¬ 
sions  seemed  to  be  the  property  of  the  public. 
Like  other  great  men,  he  was  not  without  his 
enemies  and  detractors  in  his  life-time,  but 
from  their  aspersions  he  received  additional 
lustre.  Among  the  very  numerous  and  excel¬ 
lent  editions  of  Virgil,  these  few  may  be  col¬ 
lected  as  the  best ;  that  of  Masvicius,  2  vols. 

4 to.  Leovardiae,  1717 ;  of  Baskerville,  4to.  Bir¬ 
mingham,  1757;  of  the  Variorum,  in  8vo.  L. 
Bat.  1661 ;  of  Heyne,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1767 ;  of 
Edinburgh,  2  vols.  12mo.  1755  ;  and  of  Glasgow, 
12mo.  1758.  Paterc.  2,  c.  36. — Horat.  1,  sat.  5, 
v.  4  . — Propert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  61. — Ovid.  Trist.  4, 
el.  1  ,  v.  51. — Mart.  8,  ep.  56. — Juv.  11,  v.  178. 

— —  Quintil-  1  ,  c.  1. — PI  in.  o,  ep.  21. 

Virginia,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion,  L. 
Virginius.  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted  to  re¬ 
move  her  from  the  place  where  she  resided. 
She  was  claimed  by  one  of  his  favourites,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  slave,  and  Appius,  in  the  capacity, 
and  with  the  authority  of  judge,  had  pronounced 
the  sentence,  and  delivered  her  into  the  hand* 
of  bis  friend,  when  Virginius,  informed  of  his 
violent  proceedings,  arrived  from  the  camp. 
The  father  demanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and 
when  this  request  was  granted,  he  snatched  a 
knife,  and  plunged  it  into  Virginia’s  breast,  ex¬ 
claiming,  This  is  all,  my  dearest  duughter,  1  can 
give  thee,  to  preserve  thy  chastity  from  the  lust  and 
violence  of  a  tyrant!  No  sooner  was  the  blow 
given,  than  Virginius  ran  to  the  camp,  with  the 
bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers  were 
astonished  and  incensed,  not  against  the  mur¬ 
derer,  but  the  tyrant  that  was  the  cause  of  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  death,  and  they  immediately  marched  to 
Rome.  Appius  was  seized,  but  he  destroyed 
himself  in  prison,  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  law'.  Spurius  Oppius,  another  of  the 
decemvirs,  who  had  not  opposed  the  tyrant’s 
views,  killed  himself  also,  and  lYlarcus  Claudius, 
the  favourite  of  Appius,  was  put  to  death,  and 
the  decemviral  power  abolished,  about  449 
years  before  Christ.  Liv.  3,  c.  44,  &c. 

Virginius,  the  father  of  Virginia,  made  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people.  Vid.  Virginia. - A  tri¬ 

bune  of  the  people,  who  accused  Q.  Ca2so,  the 
son  of  Cincinnatus.  He  increased  the  number 
of  the  tribunes  to  ten,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  seditions  against  the  patricians. - 

Another  tribune  in  the  age  of  Camillus,  fined 
for  his  opposition  to  a  law  which  proposed  going 
to  Veii. — An  augur  who  died  of  the  plague. 
_ A  pretor  of  Sicily,  who  opposed  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Cicero  into  his  province,  though  under 


many  obligations  to  the  orator. — A  tribune 

who  encouraged  Cinna  to  criminate  Sylla. - 

One  of  the  generals  of  Nero  in  Germany.  He 
made  war  against  Vindex,  and  conquered  him. 
He  was  treated  with  great  coldness  by  Galba, 
whose  interest  he  had  supported  with  so  much 
success.  He  refused  all  dangerous  stations,  and 
though  twice  offered  the  imperial  purple,  he  re¬ 
jected  it  with  disdain.  Pint. 

VihiAthus,  a  mean  shepherd  of  Lusitania, 
who  gradually  rose  to  power,  and  by  first  head¬ 
ing  a  gang  of  robbers,  saw  himself  at  last  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  numerous  army.  He  made  war 
against  the  Romans  with  uncommon  success, 
and  for  fourteen  years  enjoyed  the  envied  title 
of  protector  of  the  public  liberty  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain.  Many  generals  were  defeated, 
and  Pompey  himself  w  as  ashamed  to  find  him¬ 
self  beaten.  Caepio  was  at  last  sent  again3t 
him,  but  his  despair  of  conquering  him  by  force 
of  arms,  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  artifice, 
and  he  had  the  meanness  to  bribe  the  servants 
of  Viriathus  to  murder  their  master,  B.  C.  40. 
Flor.  2,  c.  17. —  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  4. 

Virigomarus,  a  young  man  of  great  power 
among  the  ALdui.  Caesar  greatly  honoured  him, 
but  he  fought  at  last  against  the  Romans.  Os. 
bell.  G.  7,  c.  39,  &c. 

Viriplaca,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
who  presided  over  the  peace  of  families,  whence 
her  name  (virum  plaoare).  If  any  quarrel  hap 
pened  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  they  gene¬ 
rally  repaired  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and 
came  back  reconciled.  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  l. 

Vjrro,  a  fictitious  name  introduced  in  Juve¬ 
nal’s  5,  Sat. 

Virtus,  all  virtues  were  made  deities  among 
the  Romans,  Marcellus  erected  two  temples, 
one  to  Virtue  and  the  other  to  Houour.  They 
were  built  in  such  a  manner,  that  to  see  the 
temple  of  Honour  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  that  of  Virtue;  a  happy  allegory  among 
a  nation  free  and  independent.  The  principal 
virtues  were  distinguished  each  by  their  attire. 
Prudence  was  known  by  her  rule,  and  her 
pointing  to  a  globe  at  her  feet ;  Temperance  had 
a  bridle;  Justice  held  an  equal  balance ;  and 
Fortitude  leant  against  the  sword;  Honesty  was 
clad  in  a  transparent  vest ;  Modesty  appeared 
veiled;  Clemency  wore  an  olive  branch;  and 
Devotion  threw  incense  upon  an  altar;  Tran¬ 
quillity  was  seen  to  leau  on  a  column;  Health 
wras  known  by  her  serpent;  Liberty  by  her  cap  ; 
and  Gaiety  by  her  myrtle. 

Vibei.lius,  a  lieutenant  in  Germany,  under 
Tiberius.  , 

Visellij s,  a  man  whose  father-in-law  the 
commentators  of  Horace  believe  to  have  been 
afflicted  with  a  hernia,  on  their  observations  on  i 
this  verse,  i  Sat.  1,  v.  105,  Eat  inter  Tanaim 
quiddam,  socerumque  Viselsi.  j 

Vitellia,  a  Roman  colony.  ] 

Vitellius  Aulus,  a  Roman  raised  by  his  i 
vices  to  the  throne.  He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome,  j 
and  as  suck  he  gained  an  easy  admission  to  the  ’ 
palace  of  the  emperors.  The  greatest  part  of  i 
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his  youth  was  spent  at  Capre®,  where  his  wil¬ 
lingness  and  compliance  to  gratify  the  most  vi¬ 
cious  propensities  of  Tiberius,  raised  his  father 
to  the  dignity  of  consul  and  governor  of  Syria. 
The  applause  he  gained  in  this  school  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  was  too  great  and  flattering  to  induce 
Vitellius  to  alter  his  conduct,  and  no  longer  tc 
be  one  of  the  votaries  of  vice.  Caligula  was 
pleased  with  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot.  Clau¬ 
dius  loved  him  because  he  was  a  great  gamester, 
and  he  recommended  himself  to  the  favours  of 
Nero,  by  wishing  him  to  sing  publicly  in  the 
crowded  theatre.  With  such  an  insinuating 
disposition,  it  is  not  be  wondered  that  Vitellius 
became  so  great.  He  did  not  fall  with  his  pa¬ 
trons,  like  the  other  favourites,  but  the  death  of  an 
emperor  seemed  to  raise  him  to  greater  honours, 
and  to  procure  him  fresh  applause.  He  passed 
through  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  gained 
the  soldiery  by  donations  and  liberal  promises. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  in 
Germany  when  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  the  exaltation  of  his  rival  was  no  sooner 
heard  in  the  camp,  than  he  was  likewise  in¬ 
vested  with  the  purple  by  his  soldiers.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  with  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and 
instantly  marched  against  Otho.  Three  battles 
were  fought,  and  in  all  Vitellius  was  conquered. 
A  fourth,  however,  in  the  plains  between  Man¬ 
tua  and  Cremona,  left  him  master  of  the  field 
and  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  feasted  his 
eyes  in  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  slaiu,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  blood,  and  regardless  of 
the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  proceeding  from  so 
many  carcases,  he  told  his  attendants  that  the 
smell  of  a  dead  enemy  was  always  sweet.  His 
first  care  was  not  like  that  of  a  true  conqueror,  to 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  conquered,  or  pa¬ 
tronize  the  friends  of  the  dead,  but  it  was  to  in¬ 
sult  their  misfortunes,  and  to  intoxicate  himself, 
with  the  companions  of  his  debauchery,  in  the' 
field  of  battle.  Each  successive  day  exhibited 
a  scene  of  greater  extravagance.  Vitellius 
feasted  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  such  was 
his  excess,  that  he  was  often  seen  to  make  him¬ 
self  vomit,  to  begin  his  repast  afresh,  and  to 
gratify  his  palate  with  more  luxury.  His  food 
wras  of  the  most  rare  and  exquisite  nature;  the 
deserts  of  Lybia,  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Carpathian  sea,  were  diligently 
searched  to  supply  the  table  of  the  emperor. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  feasts  was  that  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  his  brother  Lucius. 
The  table,  among  other  meats,  was  covered  with 
two  thousand  different  dishes  of  fish,  and 
seven  thousand  of  fowl ;  and  so  expensive  was 
he  in  every  thing,  that  above  seven  millions 
sterling  were  spent  in  maintaining  his  table,  in 
the  space  of  four  months,  and  Josephus  has  pro¬ 
perly  observed,  that  if  Vitellius  had  reigned 
long,  the  great  opulence  of  all  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  would  have  been  found  insufficient  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  his  banquets.  This  extra¬ 
vagance,  which  delighted  the  favourites,  soon 
raised  the  indignation  of  the  people.  Vespasian 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army,  and  his 
minister  Primus  was  sent  to  destroy  the  impe- 
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rinl  glutton.  Yitellius  concealed  himself  under 
tt»e  bed  of  the  porter  of  his  palace,  but  this 
obscure  retreat  betrayed  him ;  he  was  dragged 
naked  through  the  streets,  his  hands  were  tied 
behind  his  back,  and  a  drawn  sword  was  placed 
under  his  chin,  to  make  him  lift  his  head.  After 
suffering  the  greatest  insults  from  the  populace, 
he  was  at  last  carried  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  put  to  death  with  repeated  blows.  His 
head  was  cut  off,  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  his 
mutilated  body  dragged  with  a  hook,  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  69,  after  a  reign 
of  one  year,  except  twelve  days.  Suet ..  Tacit. 
Hist.  2. —  Eutrop. — Dio. —  Flat.  Lucius,  the 

father  of  the  emperor,  obtained  great  honours 
by  his  flattery  to  the  emperors.  He  was  made 
governor  of  Syria,  and  in  this  distant  province 
he  obliged  the  Parthians  to  sue  for  peace.  His 
adulation  to  Messalina  is  well  known,  and  he 
obtained  as  a  particular  favour  the  honourable 
office  of  pulling  off  the  shoes  of  the  empress, 

&c.  Suet.  &c. - A  brother  of  the  emperor, 

who  enjoyed  his  favours  by  encouraging  glut- 

tony,  Sec. - Publius,  au  uncle  of  the  emperor 

of  that  name.  He  was  accused  under  Nero  o 
attempts  to  bribe  the  people  with  money  from 
the  treasury  against  the  emperor.  He  killed 
himself  before  his  trial. - One  of  the  flat¬ 
terers  of  Tiberius. - An  officer  of  the  preto- 

rians  under  Otbo. - A  son  of  the  emperor  Yi¬ 

tellius,  put  to  death  by  one  of  lus  fathers 

friends. - Some  of  the  family  of  the  Vitelln 

conspired  with  the  Aquilii  and  other  illustrious 
Romans,  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne. 
Their  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  the  consuls, 
and  they  were  severely  punished.  Plat.  &c. 

Vitia,  a  mother  put  to  death  by  Tiberius 
for  weeping  at  the  death  of  her  son,  &cc.  Ta¬ 
cit*  _  . 

VItrIcus,  a  surname  of  Mars.  Ovid. 

M.  Vitruvius,  Pollio,  a  celebrated  aichi- 
tect,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  born  at  Formise. 
He  is  known  only  by  his  writings,  and  nothing 
is  recorded  in  history  of  his  life  or  private  cha¬ 
racter.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  his  profession, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  it  is  the  only 
book  on  architecture  now  extant,  written  by  the 
ancientS.  Tn  this  work  he  plainly  shews  that 
he  was  master  of  his  profession,  and  that  he 
possessed  both  genius  and  abilities.  1  he  best 
edition  of  Vitruvius  is  that  of  De  Laet,  Amst. 

1649.  ,  ,,  , 

ViTULA,  a  deity  among  the  Homans  who 

presided  over  festivals  and  rejoicings. 

Ulpia  Trajan  a,  a.  colony  planted  in 

Sarmatia  by  Trajan. 

Ulpianus  Domitius,  a  lawyer  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus,  of  whom  he  became  the 
secretary  aud  principal  minister.  He  iai9ed  a 
persecution  against  the  Christians,  and  was.  at 
last  murdered  by  the  pretorian  guards,  of  which 
he  had  the  command,  A.  D.  226.  lhere  are 
some  fragments  of  his  compositions  on  civil  law 
still  extant.  The  Greek  commentaries  of  Ul- 
pian  on  Demosthenes,  were  printed  in  fol.  1527, 

apud  Aldum. - Marcellus,  au  officer  in  the  age 

•f  Commodus. - Julianus,  a  man  sent  to  op 


pose  Heliogabalus,  No 


ULUBRiE,  a  town  of  Latium,  where  Augustus 
was  educated.  Juv.  10,  v.  102. 

Ulysses,  a  king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca  and 
Dulichium,  son  of  Anticlea  and  Laertes,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  Sisyphus.  [  Vid .  Sisyphus 

fy  Anticlea.]  He  became,  like  the  other  princes 
of  Greece,  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  but  as 
he  despaired  of  success  in  his  applications,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  his  competitors, 
he  solicited  the  hand  of  Penelope,  the  daughter 
of  Icarius.  Tyndarus,  the  father  of  Helen,  fa¬ 
voured  the  addresses  of  Ulysses,  as  by  him  he 
was  directed  to  choose  one  of  his  daughter’s 
suitors  without  offending  the  others,  and  to 
hind  them  all  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  they 
would  unite  together  in  protecting  Helen,  if  any 
violence  was  ever  offered  to  her  person. 
Ulysses  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  hand  of 
Penelope,  than  he  retired  to  Ithaca,  where  his 
father  resigned  him  the  crown,  and  retired  to 
peace  and  rural  solitude.  The  rape  of  Helen, 
however,  by  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him  to 
remain  in  Ithaca,  and  as  he  was  bound  to  de¬ 
fend  her  against  every  intruder,  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  war  with  the  other  princes  of 
Greece.  He  pretended  to  be  insane,  not  to 
leave  his  beloved  Penelope.  He  yoked  a  horse 
and  a  bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  sea¬ 
shore,  where  he  sowed  salt  instead  of  corn. 
This  dissimulation  was  soon  discovered,  and 
Palamedes,  by  placing  before  the  plough  of 
Ulysses  his  infant  son  Telemachus,  convinced 
the  world  that  the  father  was  not  mad,  who  had 
the  providence  to  turn  away  the  plough  from 
the  furrow,  not  to  hurt  his  child.  Ulysses  was 
therefore  obliged  to  go  to  the  war,  but  he  did 
not  forget  him  who  had  discovered  his  pre¬ 
tended  insanity.  [Vid.  Palamedes-]  During  the 
Trojan  war,  the  king  of  Ithaca  was  courted 
for  his  prudence  and  sagacity.  By  his  means 
Achilles  was  discovered  among  the  daughters  of 
Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  [l’i<l.  Achilles,]  and 
Philoctetes  was  induced  to  abandon  Lepmos, 
and  to  fight  the  Trojans  with  the  arrows  of  Her¬ 
cules.  [Vid.  Philoctetes.]  He  was  not  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  activity  and  valour.  With 
the  assistance  of  Diomedes  he  murdered  Rhe¬ 
sus,  and  slaughtered  the  sleeping  Thracians  in 
the  midst  of  their  camp,  [  Vid.  Rhesus  and  Do¬ 
lan,]  and  he  introduced  himself  into  the  city  of 
Priam,  and  carried  away  the  Palladium  of  the 
Trojans.  [ Vid.  Palladium.]  For  these  eminent 
services  he  was  universally  applauded  by  the 
Greeks,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  arms  oi 
Achilles,  which  Ajax  had  disputed  with  him. 
After  the  Trojan  war,  Ulysses  embarked  on 
board  his  ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  was 
exposed  to  a  number  of  misfortunes  before  he 
reached  his  native  country.  He  was  thrown  by 
the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited 
the  country  of  the  Locophagi,  and  of  the  Cy¬ 
clops,  in  Sicily.  Polyphemus,  who  was  the  king 
of  the  Cyclops,  seized  Ulysses  with  his  compa¬ 
nions,  five  of  whom  he  devoured,  [  Vid.  Poly¬ 
phemus,]  but  the  prince  of  Ithaca  intoxicated  him 
and  put  out  his  eyes,  aud  at  last  escaped  from  tin 
dangerous  cave  where  he  was  confined,  by  tyini. 
himself  under  the  belly  of  the  sheep  of  the  Cy 
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clops,  when  led  to  pasture.  In  -<£olia  he  met 
with  a  friendly  reception,  and  ^olus  gave  him, 
confined  in  bags, all  the  winds  which  could  obstruct 
his  return  to  Ithaca,  but  the  curiosity  of  his  com¬ 
panions  to  know  what  the  bags  contained,  proved 
nearly  fatal.  The  winds  rushed  with  impetuosity, 
and  all  the  fleet  was  destroyed,  except  the  ship 
which  carried  Ulysses.  From  thence  he  was 
thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Lsestrygones, 
and  of  the  island  riEea,  where  the  magician 
Circe  changed  all  his  companions  into  pigs,  for 
their  voluptuousness.  He  escaped  their  fate  by 
means  of  an  herb  which  he  had  received  from 
Mercury,  and  after  he  had  obliged  the  magician 
by  force  of  arms  to  restore  his  companions  to 
their  original  shape,  he  yielded  to  her  charms, 
and  made  her  mother  of  Telegonus.  He  visited 
the  infernal  regions, and  consulted  Tiresias  how  to 
return  with  safety  to  his  country,  and  after  he  had 
received  every  necessary  information,  he  returned 
on  earth.  He  passed  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Sirens  unhurt,  by  the  directions  of  Circe,  [  Ful. 
Sirenes ,]  and  escaped  the  whirlpools  and  shoals 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  On  the  coasts  of  Si¬ 
cily  his  companions  stole  and  killed  some  oxen 
that  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  for  which  the  god 
destroyed  the  ships,  and  all  were  drowned,  ex¬ 
cept  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  on  a  plank, 
and  swam  to  the  island  of  Calypso,  in  Ogygia. 
There,  for  seven  years,  he  forgot  Ithaca,  in  the 
arms  of  the  goddess,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  The  gods  at  last  interfered,  and  Ca¬ 
lypso,  by  order  of  Mercury,  suffered  him  to  de¬ 
part,  after  she  had  furnished  him  with  a  ship, 
aud  every  thing  requisite  for  the  voyage.  He 
had  almost  reached  the  island  of  Corcyra,  when 
Neptune,  still  mindful  that  his  son  Polyphemus 
had  been  robbed  of  his  sight  by  the  perfidy  of 
Ulysses,  raised  a  storm  and  sunk  bis  ship. 
Ulysses  swam  with  difficulty  to  the  island  of 
the  Pliteacians,  where  the  kindness  of  Nausicaa, 
and  the  humanity  of  her  father,  king  Alcinous, 
entertained  him  for  awhile.  He  related  the  se¬ 
ries  of  his  misfortunes  to  the  monarch,  and  at 
last,  by  his  benevolence,  he  was  conducted  in  a 
ship  to  Ithaca.  The  Phaeacians  laid  him  on  the 
sea-shore  as  he  was  asleep,  and  Ulysses  found 
himself  safely  restored  to  his  country,  after  a 
long  absence  of  twenty  years.  He  was  well  in¬ 
formed  that  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  suitors,  who  continually  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Penelope,  and  therefore  he  assumed 
the  habit  of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice  of  Minerva, 
and  made  himself  known  to  his  sou,  and  his 
faithful  shepherd,  Eumaeus.  With  them  lie 
took  measures  to  re-establish  himself  on  his 
throne ;  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  was  per¬ 
sonally  convinced  of  the  virtues  aud  of  the  fi¬ 
delity  of  Penelope.  Before  his  arrival  was 
publicly  known,  all  the  importuning  suitors 
were  put  to  death,  and  Ulysses  restored  to  the 
peace  and  bosom  of  his  family.  [Fid.  Laertes, 
Penelope,  Telemachus,  Enmaus.]  He  lived  about 
sixteen  years  after  his  return,  and  was  at  last 
hilled  by  his  son  Telegonus,  who  had  lauded  in 
Ithaca,  with  the  hopes  of  making  liimselt  known 
to  his  father.  This  unfortunate  event  had  been 
foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who  assured  him 
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that  he  should  die  by  the  violence  of  something 
that  was  to  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea- 
[  Vid .  Telegonus.~\  According  to  some  authors, 
Ulysses  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
after  bis  return  to  Ithaca,  and  he  bad  the  mean¬ 
ness  to  seduce  Erippe,  the  daughter  of  a  king 
of  Epirus,  who  bad  treated  him  with  great 
kindness.  Erippe  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  she 
called  Euryalus.  When  come  to  years  of  pu¬ 
berty,  Euryalus  was  sent  to  Ithaca,  by  his  mo¬ 
ther,  but  Penelope  no  sooner  knew  who  he  was, 
than  she  resolved  to  destroy  him.  Therefore 
when  Ulysses  returned,  he  put  to  immediate 
death  his  unknown  son,  on  the  crimination  of 
Penelope  his  wife,  who  accused  him  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue.  The  adventures  of  Ulysses  in 
his  return  to  Ithaca  from  the  Trojan  war.  are 
the  subject  of  Homer’s  Odyssey.  Homer.  1 1.  fy 
Odt „ —  Firg.  JEn.  2,  3,  &c. — Dictys.  Cret.  1,  &c. — 
Ovid.  Met.  IS.  Heroid.  1. — Hygin.  fab.  201,  &c 
— Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — Paus.  1,  c.  17  &  22.  1.  3, 
c.  12.  1.  7,  c.  4. — JElian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  12. — Ho - 
rat.  3,  od.  29,  v.  8. — Parthen.  Erot.  3. — Plut. — 
Plm,  35. — Tzetz.  ad  Lyc. 

Umber,  a  lake  of  Umbria,  near  the  Tiber. 
Propert.  4,  el.  1 ,  v.  124. 

Umbra  Pompeia,  a  portico  of  Pompey,  at 
Rome.  Mart.  5,  ep.  10. 

Umbria,  a  country  of  Italy,  separated  from 
Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Adriatic  sea,  east  by  Picenum,  and  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  and  south  by  the  river 
Nar.  Some  derive  the  word  Umbria,  ab  imbri- 
bus,  the  frequent  showers  that  were  supposed  to 
fall  there,  or  from  the  shadow  (umbra)  of  the 
Apennines  which  hung  over  it.  Umbria  had 
many  cities  of  note.  The  Umbrians  opposed 
the  Romans  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire,  but 
afterwards  they  became  their  allies,  about  the 
year  A.  U.  C.  434.  Catull.  40,  v.  11. — Strab .  5. 
— Plin.  3,  c.  12. — Dionys.  Hal. 

Umbrigius,  a  soothsayer,  who  foretold  ap¬ 
proaching  calamities  to  Galba.  Juv.  3,  v.  21. 

Umbro,  a  river  of  Italy. - A  general  who 

assisted  Turn  us  against  JEneas,  and  was  killed 
during  the  war.  He  could  assuage  the  fury  of 
serpents  by  his  songs,  and  counteract  the  poi¬ 
sonous  effects  of  the  inbites.  Virg.  AEn.  7,  v. 
752.  1.  10,  v.  544. 

Unca,  a  surname  of  Minerva. 

Uncii*,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia. 

UndecemvIri,  magistrates  at  Athens,  to 
whom  such  as  were  publicly  condemned  were 
delivered  to  be  executed.  C.  Nep.  in  Phoc. 

Unelli,  a  people  of  Gaul,  conquered  by  Cae¬ 
sar. 

Unxia,  a  surname  ot  Juno,  derived  from  un- 
gere,  to  anoint,  because  it  was  usual  among  the 
Romans  for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  threshold  of 
her  husband,  and  from  this  necessary  ceremony 
wives  were  called  Unxores,  aud  afterwards  Uxores, 
from  Unxia,  who  presided  over  them. 

VocOnia  i.ex,  de  testamentis,  by  Q.  Voconius 
Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  584,  enacted,  that 
no  woman  should  be  left  heiress  to  an  estate, 
and  that  no  rich  person  should  leave  by  his  will 
mere  than  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  a 
woman.  This  step  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
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decay  of  the  noblest  and  most  illustrious  of  the 
families  of  Rome.  This  lav/  was  abrogated  by 

Augustus.  . 

VocOnius,  a  Latin  poet,  &c.  Martial,  7,  ep. 

<23. _ A  tribune  who  made  a  law. - An  offi¬ 

cer  of  Lucullus,  in  Asia. 

Vocontia,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Sil.  3,  v.  467.  .  .  . 

VogEsus,  a  mountain  of  Belgic  Gaul,  which 

separates  the  Sequani  from  the  Lingones.  Lu¬ 
can.  1,  v.  397.  . 

Volaginius,  a  soldier  who  assassinated  one 

of  his  officers,  &c. 

Vo lan a,  a  town  of  the  Samnites. 

Volandum,  a  fortified  place  of  Armenia. 
Volaterra,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria, 
where  Persius  the  satirist  was  born.  Liv.  10, 

c.  12. — Strab.  5.  .  AT 

Volc*  or  Volg;e,  a  people  of  Gallia  i\ar- 

bonensis.  Liv.  21,  c.  26.  Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

VologEses,  a  name  common  to  many  of  the 
kings  of  Parthia,  who  made  war  against  the 

Roman  emperors.  ,  , 

Volscens,  a  Latin  chief,  who  discovered 
Nisus  and  Euryalus  as  they  returned  from  the 
Rutulian  camp  loaded  with  spoils.  He  kille 
Euryalus,  and  was  himself  immediately  stabbed 
by  Nisus.  Virg.  VEn.  9,  v.  S70  &  442. 

Volsci  or  Volci,  a  people  of  Latium,  whose 
territories  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Tyrrhene  sea,  north  by  the  country  of  the  Her- 
nici  and  Marsi,  west  by  the  Latins  and  Rutu- 
lians,  and  east  by  Campania.  Their  chief  citues 
were  Antium,  Circea,  Anxur,  Conoli,  Iregellm, 
Arpinum,  &c.  Ancue,  king  of  Rome,  made 
war  against  them,  and  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
they  became  formidable  enemies,  till  they  were 
at  last  conquered,  with  the  rest  of  the  Latins. 
Liv.  3  &  4. — Virg.  JLn.  2,  v.  168.  JEn.  9,  v. 
605.  1.  11,  v.  546,  &c. — Strab.  5.  Mela,  c. 

4  &  3* 

Volsinium,  a  town  of  Etruria,  in  Italy,  de¬ 
stroyed,  according  to  Pliny,  2,  c.  53,  by  fire 
from  heaven.  Liv.  7,  c.  3.  Juv.  3,  v.  191. 
Voltinia,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes. 
Volubilis,  a  town  of  Africa.  Phn.  5,  c.  1. 
Volumna  Fanum,  a  temple  in  Etruria,  sa¬ 
cred  to  the  goddess  Volumna,  who  presided  over 
the  will  and  over  complaisance.  Liv.  4,  c.  23. 
— Juv.  3,  v.  191. 

Volumnia,  the  wife  of  Conolanus.  . 
Volumnus  and  Volumna,  two  deities  who 
presided  over  the  will.  They  were  chiefly  in¬ 
voked  at  marriages,  to  preserve  concord  between 
the  husband  and  wife.  They  were  particularly 
worshipped  by  the  Etrurians.  Liv.  4,  c.  61. 

Volumnius,  T.  a  Roman  famous  for  Ins 
friendship  towards  M.  Lucullus,  whom  M.  An¬ 
tony  had  put  to  death.  His  great  lamentations 
were  the  cause  that  he  was  dragged  to  the  tri¬ 
umvir,  of  whom  he  demanded  to  be  conducted 
to  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  there  to  be  put  to 
death.  His  request  was  easily  granted 
mimic  whom  Brutus  put  to  death. 
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killed  himself,  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  lit* 
death  and  of  his  actions,  from  which  Plutarch 
selected  some  remarks. - A  prefect  of  Syria, 

B.  C.  11. 


-An  Etru- 
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rian  who  wrote  tragedies  in  his  own  native  lan¬ 
guage. _ A  consul  who  defeated  the  Samnites 

and  Etrurians,  &c. 


-A  friend  of  M.  Brutus. 
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He  was  preserved  when  that  great  iepuj  c< 
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Voluptas  and  Volupia,  the  goddess  of  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures,  worshipped  at  Rome  wdiere  she 
had  a  temple.  She  was  represented  as  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  well  dressed  and  ele¬ 
gantly  adorned,  having  Virtue  under  her  feet.  ^ 

C.  VolusEnus,  a  military  tribune  in  Cmsar  s 

army,  &c.  Cars.  bell.  G.  3. 

Volusianus,  a  Roman  taken  as  colleague  on 
the  imperial  throne,  by  his  father  Gall  us.  He 
was  killed  by  his  soldiers. 

Volusius,  a  poet  of  Patavia  wTho  wrote,  like 
Ennius,  the  annals  of  Rome  in  verse.  Seneea, 

ep.  98. — Catull.  96,  v.  7. - -Saturninus,  a  go- 

vernor  of  Rome,  who  died  in  the  95d  year  of 
his  a«e,  beloved  and  respected,  under  Nero. 

Tacit.°  Ann. - Caius,  a  soldier  at  the  siege  of 

Cremona,  &c. - One  of  Nero  s  officers. 

Volu  sus,  a  friend  of  Turnus.  Virg.  JLn.  11, 

v.  463.  ,  T> 

Volux,  a  son  of  Bocchus,  whom  the  Romans 

defeated.  Sylla  suspected  his  fidelity,  &c. 
Vomanus,  a  river  of  Picenum,  in  Italy. 
VonOnes,  a  king  of  Parthia,  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  and  afterwards  placed  on  the  throne 

of  Armenia. - Another  king  of  Aimenia. 

- A  man  made  king  of  Parthia  by  Augustus. 

Voriscus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  303  A.  D. 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Aurelian,  lacitus,  1  lo- 
rianus,  Probus,  Firmus,  Carus,  &c.  He  is  one 
of  the  six  authors  who  are  called  Historic t  Au¬ 
gusts  scriptures,  but  he  excels  all  others  in  the 
elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  relates  the  various  actions  of  the  emperors. 
He  is  not  however  without  his  faults.  He  has 
not  the  purity  or  perspicuity  of  the  writers  of 

the  Augustan  age.  . 

Voranus,  a  freedman  of  Q.  Luctatius  Ca- 
tulus,  famous  for  his  robberies  as  well  as  his 
cunning,  &c.  Herat.  1,  sat.  8,  v.  o9. 

VotiEnus,  Montanus,  a  man  of  learning 
banished  to  one  of  the  Baleares  for  his  malevo¬ 
lent  reflections  upon  Tiberius.  Ovid  lias  cele¬ 
brated  him  as  an  excellent  poet.  Tacit. 

Urania,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  as¬ 
tronomy.  She  is  generally  called  mother  of 
Linus,  and  of  the  god  Hymemeus.  She  was 
represented  as  a  young  virgin  dressed  in  an 
azure-coloured  robe,  crowned  with  the  stars, 
and  having  many  mathematical  instruments 
placed  round.  Hesiod.  Theog.  77.— Apoliod. .  1, 
c.  2 .—Hygin.  fab.  161- - A  surname  of  Ve¬ 

nus,  the  same  as  Celestial.  She  was  supposed 
in  that  character,  to  preside  over  beauty  and 
generation,  and  was  called  daughter  of  Uranus 
or  Coelus  by  the  Light.  Plato ,  in  Sympli.—Cic. 
de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  23 .—Pans.  1,  c.  14,  &c.  1.  7,  c. 

26,  &c. - A  town  of  Cyprus. 

Uranii  or  Urii,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Uranus,  or  Ouranus,  a  deity,  the  same  as 
Coelus  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  He 
married  Tithea,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  he  had 
Ceus,  Creus,  Hyperion,  Mnemosyne,  Cottus 
I  Phoebe,  Briareus,  Thetis,  Saturn,  Giges,  called 
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from  their  mother  Titans.  His  children  con¬ 
spired  against  him,  because  he  confined  them 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  his  son  Saturn 
mutilated  him,  and  drove  him  from  his 
throne. 

Urbicua,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis. 

Urbicus,  an  actor  at  Rome,  in  Domitian’s 
reign.  Juv.  6. 

Uria,  a  town  of  Italy,  built  by  a  Cretan 
colony.  Strab.  6. 

Uritks,  a  people  of  Italy.  Liv.  42,  c.  48. 

Ursidius,  an  adulterer.  Juv.  6,  v.  38. 

Uscana,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  43, 

c.  18. 

Use  eta,  a  town  of  Afiica. 

UsipEtes  or  Usipii,  a  people  of  Germany. 
Cat.  bell.  G.  4,  c.  1 ,  &c. 

UstIca,  a  town  in  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  near  Panormuin.  Herat.  1,  od.  17, 
v.  1 1. 

Utica,  a  celebrated  city  of  Afiica,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  same  bay  as 
Carthage,  founded  by  a  Syrian  colony  above 
287  years  before  Carthage.  It  had  a  large  and 
commodious  harbour,  and  it  became  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Africa  after  the  destruction  of  Car¬ 
thage  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  the  Romans 
granted  it  all  the  lands  situate  between  Hippo 
and  Carthage.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  death  of 
Cato,  who  from  thence  is  called  Uticensis,  or  of 
Utica.  Strab.  17. — Lucan.  6,  v.  306. — Justin. 
18,  c.  4. —  Plin.  16,  c.  4  . 

V ulc an ai,i a ,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vulcan, 
brought  to  Rome  from  Praeneste.  They  were 
observed  in  the  month  of  August.  The  streets 
were  illuminated,  fires  kindled  every  where, 
and  animals  thrown  into  the  flames,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  deity.  Vurro,  ile  L.  L.  5. 
— Dionys.  Hal.  1. — ColumelL  11. —  Plin.  18,  c. 
13. 

Vulcani  insula,  or  Vulcania, aname  given 
to  the  islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  now 
called  Lipari.  Virg.  /En.  8,  v.  422.  They  re¬ 
ceived  it  because  there  were  there  subterra¬ 
neous  fires,  supposed  to  be  excited  by  Vulcan 
the  god  of  fire. 

Vulcanius,  Terentianus,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  three 
Gordians,  &c. 

Vulcanus,  a  god  of  the  ancients  who  pre 
sided  over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all  a  - 
lists  who  worked  iron  and  metals.  He  was  son 
of  Juno  alone,  who  in  this  wished  to  imitate 
Jupiter,  who  had  produced  Minerva  from  his 
brains.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  the  mother  was  so  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  deformities  of  her  son,  that  she 
threw  him  into  the  sea  as  soon  as  born,  where 
he  lemained  for  nine  years.  According  to  the 
more  received  opinion,  Vulcan  was  educated  in 
heaven  with  the  rest  of  the  gods,  but  his 
father  kicked  him  dowm  from  Olympus,  when 
lie  attempted  to  deliver  his  mother,  who  had 
been  fastened  by  a  golden  chain  for  her  in- 
eolcnce.  lie  was  nine  days  in  coming  from 
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heaven  upon  earth,  and  he  fell  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  where,  according  to  Lucian,  the  in¬ 
habitants  seeing  him  in  the  air,  caught  him  in 
their  arms.  He  however  broke  his  leg  by  the 
fall,  and  ever  after  remained  lame  of  one  foot. 
He  fixed  his  residence  in  Lemnos,  where  he 
built  himself  a  palace,  and  raised  forges  to 
work  metals.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
became  sensible  of  his  industry,  and  were 
taught  all  the  useful  arts  which  could  civilize 
their  rude  manners,  and  render  them  serviceable 
to  the  good  of  society.  The  first  work  of  Vul¬ 
can,  was,  according  to  some,  a  throne  of  gold 
with  secret  springs,  which  he  presented  to  his 
mother,  to  avenge  himself  for  her  want  of  af¬ 
fection  towards  him.  Juno  no  sooner  sat  her¬ 
self  on  the  throne  than  she  found  herself 
unable  to  move.  The  gods  attempted  to  de¬ 
liver  her,  by  breaking  the  chains  which  held 
her,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  Vulcan  alone  had 
the  power  to  set  her  at  liberty.  Bacchus  in¬ 
toxicated  him  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  come 
to  Olympus,  where  he  was  reconciled  to  his 
parents.  Vulcan  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  poets  for  the  ingenious  works  and  au¬ 
tomatical  figures  which  he  made,  and  many 
speak  of  two  golden  statues  which  not  only 
seemed  animated,  but  which  walked  by  his  side 
and  even  assisted  him  in  the  working  of  metals. 
It  is  said,  that  at  the  request  of  Jupiter  he  made 
the  first  woman  that  ever  appeared  on  earth, 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Pandora.  [  Fid. 
Pandora .]  The  Cyclops  of  Sicily  were  his 

ministers  and  attendants,  and  with  him  they 
fabricated,  not  only  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  but 
also  arms  for  the  gods  and  the  most  celebrated 
heroes.  His  forges  were  supposed  to  be  under 
mount  ^Rtna,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  as  well  as 
in  every  part  of  the  earth  where  there  were 
volcanos.  The  most  known  of  the  works  of 
Vulcan  which  were  presented  to  mortals  are, 
a  collar  given  to  Hermione  the  wife  of  Cadmus, 
and  a  sceptre,  wlich  was  in  the  possession  of 
Agamemnon,  king  of  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
The  collar  proved  fatal  to  all  those  that  wore 
it,  but  the  sceptre,  after  the  death  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  was  carefully  preserved  at  Chaeronea,  and 
regarded  as  a  divinity.  The  amours  of  Vulcan 
are  not  numerous.  He  demanded  Minerva 
from  J  upiter,  who  had  promised  him  in  mar¬ 
riage  whatever  goddess  he  should  choose,  and 
when  she  refused  his  addresses,  he  attempted  to 
oft’er  her  violence.  Minerva  resisted  with  suc- 
cess,  though  there  remained  on  her  body  some 
marks  of  Vulcan’s  passion,  which  she  threw 
down  upon  earth,  wrapped  up  in  wool.  [Vid. 
Ensichthonius.~\  This  disappointment  in  his 
love  was  repaired  by  Jupiter,  who  gave  him 
one  of  the  Graces.  Venus  is  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Vulcan 
her  infidelity  is  well  known,  as  well  as  he. 
amours  with  Mars,  which  were  discovered  by 
Phoebus,  and  exposed  to  the  gods  by  her  own 
husband.  [Fid.  Electryon .]  The  worship  of 
Vulcan  was  well  established,  particularly  in 
Egypt,  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome.  It  was  usual 
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In  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered  to  him,  to 
bum  the  whole  victim,  and  not  reserve  part  of 
it,  as  in  the  immolations  to  the  rest  of  the  gods. 
A  calf  and  a  boar  pig  were  the  principal  vic¬ 
tims  offered  to  him.  Vulcan  was  represented 
as  covered  with  sweat,  blowing  with  his  nervous 
arm  the  fires  of  his  forges.  His  breast  was 
hairy,  and  his  forehead  was  blackened  with 
smoke.  Some  represent  him  lame  and  de¬ 
formed,  holding  a  hammer  raised  in  the  air, 
ready  to  strike ;  while  with  the  other  hand  he 
turns  with  pincers  a  thunderbolt  on  bis  anvil. 
He  appears  on  some  monuments  with  a  long 
beard,  dishevelled  hair,  half-naked,  and  a 
small  round  cap  on  his  head,  while  he  holds  a 
hammer  and  pincers  in  his  hands.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  represented  him  under  the  figure  of  a  mon¬ 
key.  Vulcan  has  received  the  names  of  Mul- 
ciber,  Pamphanes,  Clytoteclmes,  Pandamator, 
Cyllopodes,  Chalaipoda,  &c.  all  expressive  of 
his  lameness  and  his  profession.  He  was  fa¬ 
ther  of  Cupid,  by  Venus ;  of  Caeculus,  Cecrops, 
Cacus,  Periphetes,  Cercyon,  Ocrisia,  &c. 
Cicero  speaks  of  more  than  one  deity  of  the 
name  of  Vulcan.  One  he  calls  son  of  Goelus, 
and  father  of  Apollo,  by  Minerva  ;  the  second 
he  mentions  as  son  of  the  Nile,  and  called 
Phtas  by  the  Egyptians ;  the  third  was  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemno3  ;  and  the  fourth,  who  built  his  forges  in 
the  Lipari  islands,  was  son  of  Menalius.  Vul¬ 
can  seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  heaven 
more  for  ridicule  than  any  other  purpose.  He 
seems  to  be  the  great  cuckold  of  Olympus,  ana 
even  his  wife  is  represented  as  laughing  at  his 
deformities,  and  mimicking  his  lameness,  to 
gain  the  smiles  of  her  lovers.  Hesiod.  Theog.  et  in 
Scut.  Here. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3,  &c .—Homer.  It. 
1,  v.  57  &  1.  15,  v.  18,  1.  18,  v.  397,  &c— 
Dwd.  5. —  Pans.  1,  c.  20.  1. 3,  c.  17 .—Cic.de  Nat. 
D.  3,  c.  22 .—Herodot.  2  &  3. —  Varro,  de  L.  L.— 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  &c. 
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Vulcatius,  a  Roman  knight  who  ronspired 

with  Piso  against  Nero,  &c.  Tacit.  ■ - A 

senator  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  write  an  history  of  all  such  as  had 
reigned  at  Rome,  either  as  lawful  sovereigns  or 
by  usurpation.  Of  his  works  nothing  is  extant 
but  an  account  of  Avidius  Cassius,  who  revolted 
in  the  east  during  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
which  some  ascribe  to  Spartianus. 

Vulsinum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Sejanus 

was  bom.  . 

Vui.so,  a  Roman  consul  who  invaded  Africa 

with  Regulus. - Another  consul.  He  had 

the  provinces  ol  Asia  while  in  office,  and  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  Galatians. 

Vultura,  or  Vui.turia,  a  mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Apulia.  Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  9. 

Vultureius,  a  man  who  conspired  against 
his  country  with  Catiline. 

Vulturius,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  Vid.  Vul- 

turnus. 

Vulturnum,  a  town  of  Campania,  afterwards 
called  Capua,  as  some  suppose. 

Vulturnus,  a  river  of  Campania.  Lucret. 

5,  v.  664. — Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  729. - The  god 

of  the  Tiber  was  also  known  by  that  name. 
Varro,  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. - The  wind  also  re¬ 

ceived  the  name  of  Vulturnus,  when  it  blew 
from  the  side  of  the  Vulturnus.— — A  surname 
of  Apollo  on  mount  Lissus  in  Ionia,  near  Ephe¬ 
sus.  The  god  received  this  name  from  a 
shepherd  who  raised  him  a  temple,  after  he  had 
been  drawn  out  of  a  subterraneous  cavern  by 
vultures. 

Uxellodunum,  a  town  of  Gaul.  Cas.  bell. 

G .  8,  c.  jo.  _ 

Uxti,  a  people  of  Armenia,  conquered  by 
Alexander.  The  Tigris  rises  in  their  country. 

Uxisama,  an  island  in  the  western  ocean. 

Uzita,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  destroyed 
by  Cajsar.  Hirt.  de  Afric.  41,  &c. 
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XANTHE,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  v.  356. 

Xafthi,  a  people  of  Thrace. - The  in¬ 

habitants  of  Xanthus  in  Asia.  Vid.  Xanthus. 

Xanthia,  Phoceus,  a  Roman  whom  Horace 
addresses  in  Horace  2,  odys.  4,  and  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  enamoured  of  a  servant- 

maid,  ,  „ 

XantiiIca,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Mace¬ 
donians  in  the  month  called  Xanthicus,  the 
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same  as  April.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a 
lustration  of  the  army  with  great  solemnity. 
A  bitch  was  cut  into  two  parts,  and  one  half 
of  the  body  placed  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
part  on  the  other  side,  after  which  the  soldiers 
marched  between  and  they  imitated  a  re*l 
battle  by  a  sham  engagement. 

Xanthicles,  a  foreign  chief. 

Xanthippe,  a  daughter  of  Dorna.  Vid. 
Xantippe. 
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Xanthippus,  a  sou  of  Melas,  killed  by  Ty- 
leus.  Vid.  Xantippus. 

Xantiio,  one  of  Cyrene’s  attendant  nymphs. 
Virg.  G.  4,  V.  336 

Xanthus,  or  Xanthos,  a  river  of  Troas  m 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Seaman der, 
but  according  to  Homer,  it  was  called  Xanthus 
by  the  gods,  and  Scamander  by  men.  Vid.  Sca- 

mander. - A  river  of  Lycia,  anciently  called 

Sirbes.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  fell  into 
the  sea  near  Patara.  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  172. — 

Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  154. — Mela,  t,  c.  15. - One 

of  the  horses  of  Achilles,  who  spoke  to  his 
master  when  chid  with  severity,  and  told  him 
that  he  must  soon  be  killed.  Homer.  It.  19. 
- One  of  the  horses  given  to  Juno  by  Nep¬ 
tune,  and  afterwards  to  the  sons  of  Leda. - 

An  historian  of  Sardes  in  the  reign  of  Darius. 

- A  Greek  historian  of  Lydia.  Dionys.  Hal. 

- A  king  of  Lesbos. - A  king  of  Beeotia 

who  made  war  against  the  Athenians.  He  was 
killed  by  the  artifice  of  Melantlius.  VTid.  Apu- 

turia. - A  Greek  poet. - A  philosopher  of 

Samus,  in  whose  house  ASsop  lived  some  time 

as  servant. - A  town  of  Lycia  on  the  river  of 

the  same  name,  at  the  distance  of  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea-shore.  The  inhabitants  are 
celebrated  for  their  love  of  liberty  and  national 
independence.  Brutus  laid  siege  to  their  city, 
and  when  at  last  they  were  unable  longer  to 
support  themselves  against  the  enemy,  they 
set  fire  to  their  houses  and  destroyed  them¬ 
selves.  The  conqueror  wished  to  spare  them, 
but  though  he  offered  rewards  to  his  soldiers,  if 
they  brought  any  of  the  Xantliians  alive  into  his 
presence,  only  150  were  saved  much  against 
their  will.  Appian.  4. — Pint,  in  Brut. 

XantIcles,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 

Xamtipte,  a  daughter  of  Dorus  who  married 
Pleuron,  by  whom  she  had  Agenor,  &.c. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  7. - The  wife  of  Socrates,  re¬ 

markable  for  her  ill  humour,  and  peevish  dis¬ 
position,  which  are  become  proverbial.  Some 
suppose  that  the  philosopher  was  acquainted 
with  her  mcroseness  and  insolence  before  he 
married  her,  and  that  he  took  her  for  his  wife, 
to  try  his  patience,  and  inure  himself  to  the 
malevolent  reflections  of  mankind.  She  con¬ 
tinually  tormented  him  with  her  impertinence, 
and  one  day,  not  satisfied  with  using  the  most 
bitter  invectives,  she  emptied  a  vessel  of  dirty 
water  on  his  head,  upon  which  the  philosopher 
coolly  observed,  After  thunder  there  generally 
falls  rain.  JElian.  V.  H.  7,  c.  10.  1.  9,  c.  7. 
1.  11,  c.  12. — Diog.  in  Sncrat. 

Xantippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  general  who 
assisted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic 
var.  He  defeated  the  Romans,  256  B.  C.  and 
took  the  celebrated  Regulus  prisoner.  Such 
signal  services  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but 
the  Carthaginians  looked  with  envious  jealousy 
upon  Xantippus,  and  he  retired  to  Corinth 
after  he  had  saved  them  from  destruction. 
Some  authors  support,  that  the  Carthaginians 
ordered  him  to  be  assassinated,  and  his  body  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea  as  he  was  returning 
home ;  while  others  say  that  they  had  prepared 
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a  leaky  ship  to  convey  him  to  Corinth,  which 
he  artfully  avoided.  Liv.  18  &  28,  c.  43. — 

Appian.  de  Pun. - An  Atbeuian  general  who 

defeated  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale  with  Leo- 
tychides.  A  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour 
in  the  citadel  of  Athens.  He  made  some  con¬ 
quests  in  Thrace,  and  increased  the  power  of 
Athens.  He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Pe¬ 
ricles  by  A  gariste  the  niece  of  Clisthenes,  who 
expelled  the  Pisistratidee  from  Athens.  Pans. 

3,  c.  7.  1.  8,  c.  52. - A  son  of  Pericles  who 

disgraced  his  father  by  his  disobedience,  his 
ingratitude,  and  his  extravagance.  He  died  of 
the  plague  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plut 

XenagOras,  an  historian.  Dionys.  Hal. - 

A  philosopher  who  measured  the  height  of  the 
mount  Olympus. 

Xenarchus,  a  comic  poet. - A  peripatetic 

philosopher  of  Seleucia,  who  taught  at  Alex¬ 
andria  and  at  Rome,  and  was  intimate  with  Au 

gustus. - A  pretor  of  the  Achman  league, 

who  wished  to  favour  the  interest  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans. 

Xenares,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cleomenes 
king  of  Sparta. 

Xenetus,  a  Locrian  whose  daughter  married 
Dionysius  of  Sicily,  &c. 

Xeneus,  a  writer  who  composed  an  history 
of  Chios. 

Xeniades,  a  Corinthian  who  went  to  buy 
Diogenes  the  cynic,  when  sold  as  a  slave.  He 
asked  him  what  he  could  do,  upon  which  the 
cynic  answered,  Command  freemen.  This  noble 
answer  so  pleased  Xeniades,  that  he  gave  the 
cynic  his  liberty,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
care  of  the  education  of  his  children.  Diog. 

Xenius,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  as  the 
god  of  hospitality. 

XenoclEa,  a  priestess  of  Apollo’s  temple  at 
Delphi,  from  whom  Hercules  extorted  an  oracle 
by  force.  Pans.  10,  c.  13. 

XenOcles,  a  tragic  writer  in  the  age  of  Eu¬ 
ripides.  He  obtained  four  times  a  poetical 
prize  in  a  contention  in  which  Euripides  was 

competitor.  JElian.' - A  Spartan  officer  in 

the  expedition  which  Agesilaus  undertook 

against  the  Persians. - An  architect  of 

Eleusis. - A  friend  of  Aratus. - One  of  the 

friends  of  Cicero. 

XenocrAtes,  an  ancient  philosopher  born  at 
Calchedonia,  and  educated  in  the  school  of 
Plato,  whose  friendship  he  gained,  and  whose 
approbation  he  merited.  Though  of  a  dull  and 
sluggish  disposition,  he  supplied  the  defects  of 
nature  by  unwearied  attention  and  industry,  and 
was  at  last  found  capable  of  succeeding  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  after  Speusippus,  about  349 
years  before  Christ.  He  was  remarkable  as  a 
disciplinarian,  and  he  required  that  his  pupils 
should  be  acquainted  with  mathematics  before 
they  came  under  his  care,  and  he  even  re¬ 
jected  some  who  had  not  the  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cation,  saying  that  they  had  not  yet  found  the 
key  of  philosophy.  He  did  not  only  recom¬ 
mend  himself  to  his  pupils  by  precepts,  but 
more  powerfully  by  example,  and  since  the 
wonderful  change  he  had  made  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  one  of  his  auditors,  [Vid.  Polamon .] 
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his  company  was  as  much  slmnneil  by  the  dis¬ 
solute  and  extravagant,  as  it  was  courted  by 
the  virtuous  and  the  benevolent.  Philip  of 
Macedon  attempted  to  gain  his  confidence  with 
money,  but  with  no  success.  Alexander  in 
this  imitated  his  father,  and  sent  some  of  his 
friends  with  50  talents  for  the  philosopher. 

1  hey  were  introduced,  and  supped  with  Xeno- 
crates.  The  repast  was  small  and  moderate, 
elegant  without  ostentation.  On  the  morrow, 
the  officers  of  Alexander  wished  to  pay  down 
the  50  talents,  but  the  philosopher  asked  them 
whether  they  had  not  perceived  from  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  preceding  day,  that  he  was 
not  in  want  of  money.  Tell  your  master,  said 
he,  to  keep  his  money  ;  he  has  more  people  to  main¬ 
tain  ihan  I  have.  Yet  not  to  offend  the  monarch, 
lie  accepted  a  small  sum,  about  the  200th  part 
of  one  talent.  His  character  was  not  less  con¬ 
spicuous  in  every  other  particular,  and  lie  has 
been  cited  as  an  instance  of  virtue  from  the 
following  circumstance  : — The  courtezan  Lais 
had  pledged  herself  to  forfeit  an  immense  sum 
of  money,  if  she  did  not  triumph  over  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  Xenocrates.  She  tried  every  art,  as¬ 
sumed  the  most  captivating  looks,  and  used  the 
most  tempting  attitudes  to  gain  the  philosopher 
but  in  vain  ;  and  she  declared  at  last,  that  she 
had  not  lost  her  money,  as  she  had  pledged 
herself  to  conquer  an  human  being,  not  a  life¬ 
less  stone.  Though  so  respected  and  admired, 
yet  Xenocrates  was  poor,  and  he  was  dragged 
to  prison,  because  he  was  unable  to  pay  a  small 
tribute  to  the  state.  He  was  delivered  from 
confinement  by  one  of  his  frieuds.  His  in¬ 
tegrity  was  so  well  known,  that  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  court  as  a  witness,  the  judges 
dispensed  with  his  oath.  He  died  B.  C.  314, 
in  his  82d  year,  after  he  had  presided  in  the 
academy  for  above  25  years.  It  is  said,  that  he 
fell  in  the  night  with  his  head  into  a  bason  of 
water,  and  that  lie  was  suffocated.  He  had 
written  above  60  treatises  on  different  subjects, 
all  now  lost.  He  acknowledged  no  other  deity 
but  heaven,  and  the  seven  planets.  T)iog  — 
Cic.  ad  Attic.  10,  ep.  1,  &c.  Tusc.  5,  c.  32. — 

V al.  Max.  2,  c.  10. — Lucian. - A  physician 

in  the  age  of  Nero,  not  in  great  esteem.  His 
Greek  treatise,  de  alimento  ex  aquatilibus,  is  best 
edited  by  Franzius,  Lips.  8vo.  1774. 

Xenodamus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Menelaus, 

by  Gnossia.  Aoollod.  3,  c.  11. - An  athlete 

of  Auticyra.  Paus.  10,  c.  36. 

XenodIce,  a  daughter  of  Syleus,  killed 

by  Hercules. - A  daughter  of  Minos  and 

Pasiphae. 

Xenodochus,  a  Messenian  crowned  at  the 

Olympic  games.  Pans.  4,  c.  5. - A  native  of 

Cardia,  6cc. 

.Xenophanes,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Colo¬ 
phon,  disciple  of  Arclielaus,  B.  C.  535.  He 
wTOte  several  poems  and  treatises,  and  founded 
a  sect  w'hich  was  called  the  Eleatic,  in  Sicily. 
He  supposed  that  God  and  the  world  were  the 
same,  and  he  credited  the  eternity  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  His  liberal  opinion  about  the  divinity, 
raised  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen,  ami 
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he  was  banished.  He  died  very  poor  when 
about  100  years  old.  Cic.  qiuvsl.  4,  c.  37  ;  de 

div.  1,  c.  3 ;  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  11. - A  governor 

of  Olbus,  in  the  age  of  M.  Antony.  Strab.  14. 

- One  of  the  ministers  of  Philip,  who  went 

to  Annibal’s  camp,  and  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Macedonia  and  Carthage. 

XenophIlus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  lived  to  his  170th  year,  and  enjoyed  all 
his  faculties  to  the  last.  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13. 

- One  of  Alexander’s  generals.  Curt.  5,  c. 

2. - A  robber  of  whom  Aratus  hired  some 

troops. 

Xenophon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Gryllus, 
celebrated  as  a  general,  an  historian,  and  a 
philosopher.  In  the  school  of  Socrates  he  re¬ 
ceived  those  instructions  and  precepts  which 
afterwards  so  eminently  distinguished  him  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  in  literary  solitude,  and  as 
the  prudent  father  of  a  family.  He  was  invited 
by  Proxenus,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  ac¬ 
company  Cyrus  the  younger  in  an  expedition 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
but  he  refused  to  comply  without  previously 
consulting  his  venerable  master,  and  inquiring 
into  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  Socrates 
strongly  opposed  it,  and  observed,  that  it  might 
raise  tire  resentment  of  his  countrymen,  as 
Sparta  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Persian 
monarch  ;  but,  however,  before  he  proceeded 
further,  he  advised  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  Xenophon  paid  due  deference  to  tire 
injunctions  of  Socrates,  but  as  he  was  ambitious 
of  glory,  and  eager  to  engage  in  a  distant  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  hastened  with  precipitation  to 
Sardis,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  young 
prince,  and  treated  with  great  attention.  In  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  shewed  that  he  was  a 
tiue  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  warlike  city  of  Athens.  After 
the  decisive  battle  in  theplains  of  Cunaxa,  and 
the  fall  of  young  Cyrus,  the  prudence .  and 
vigour  of  Ins  mind  were  called  into  action. 
The  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had  followed 
the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince,  were  now 
at  the  distance  of  above  600  leagues  from  their 
native  home,  in  a  country  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  without  money, 
without  provisions,  and  without  a  leader. 
Xenophon  was  selected  from  among  the  officers, 
to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his  countrymen, 
and  though  he  was  often  opposed  by  malevo¬ 
lence  and  envy,  yet  bis  persuasive  eloquence 
and  bis  activity  convinced  the  Greeks  that  no 
general  could  extricate,  them  from  every 
difficulty,  better  than  the  disciple  of  Socrates. 
He  rose  superior  to  danger,  and  though  under 
continual  alarms  from  the  sudden  attacks  of 
the  Persians,  he  was  enabled  to  cross  rapid 
rivers,  penetrate  through  vast  deserts,  gain  the 
tops  of  mountains,  till  he  could  rest  secure  for 
awhile  and  refresh  his  tired  companions.  This 
celebrated  retreat  was  at  last  happily  effected, 
the  Greeks  returned  home  after  a  march  of 
1155  parasangs,  or  leagues,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  in  215  days,  after  an  absence  of  15 
mouths.  The  whole  perhaps  might  now  be 
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forgotten,  or  at  least  but  obscurely  known,  if  the 
great  philosopher  who  planned  it,  had  not  em¬ 
ployed  his  pen  in  describing  the  dangers  which 
he  escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he 
surmounted.  He  was  no  sooner  returned  from 
Cunaxa,  than  he  sought  new  honours  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fortune  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia.  He  en¬ 
joyed  his  confidence,  he  fought  under  his  stan¬ 
dard,  and  conquered  with  him  in  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  Coronaea. 
His  fame,  however,  did  not  escape  the  asper¬ 
sions  of  jealousy;  he  was  publicly  banished 
from  Athens  for  accompanying  Cyrus  agaiust  his 
brother,  and  being  now  without  a  home,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Scillus,  a  small  town  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olympia.  In 
this  solitary  retreat,  he  dedicated  his  time  to  li¬ 
terary  pursuits,  and  as  he  had  acquired  riches 
in  bis  Asiatic  expeditions,  he  began  to  adorn 
and  variegate,  by  the  hand  of  art,  for  his  plea¬ 
sure  and  enjoyment,  the  country  which  sur 
rounded  Seillus.  He  built  a  magnificent  temple 
to  Diana,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Ephesus,  and 
spent  part  of  his  time  in  rural  enjoyments,  or  in 
hunting  in  the  woods  and  mountains.  His 
peaceful  occupations,  however,  were  soon  dis¬ 
turbed;  a  war  arose  between  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  and  Elis  ;  the  sanctity  of  Diana’s  temple, 
and  the  venerable  age  of  the  philosopher,  who 
lived  in  the  delightful  retreats  of  Scillus,  were 
disregarded  ;  and  Xenophon,  driven  by  the  Eli- 
ans  from  his  favourite  spot,  where  he  had  com¬ 
posed  and  written  for  the  information  of  posteri¬ 
ty,  and  honour  of  his  country,  retired  to  the  city 
of  Corinth.  In  this  place  he  died  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age,  359  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  works  of  Xenophon  are  numerous  ;  he 
wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
called  the  Anabasis;  and  as  he  had  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  share  in  the  enterprise,  his  description 
must  be  authentic,  as  he  was  himself  an  eye  wit¬ 
ness.  Many,  however,  have  accused  him  of 
partiality.  He  appeared  often  too  fond  of  ex¬ 
tolling  the  virtues  of  his  favourite  Cyrus  ;  and 
while  he  describes  with  contempt  the  impri- 
dent  operations  of  the  Persians,  he  does  not  ne¬ 
glect  to  show  that  he  was  a  native  of  Greece. 
His  Cyropadia,  divided  into  eight  books,  has 
given  rise  to  much  criticism ;  and  while  some 
warmly  maintain,  that  it  is  a  faithful  account  of 
the  life  and  the  actions  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and 
declare  that  it  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
scripture,  others  as  vehemently  deny  its  authen¬ 
ticity.  According  to  the  opinions  of  Plato  and 
of  Cicero,  the  Cyroptedia  of  Xenophon  was  a 
moral  romance  ;  and  these  venerable  philoso¬ 
phers  support,  that  the  historian  did  not  so 
much  write  what  Cyrus  had  been,  as  what  every 
true,  good,  and  virtuous  monarch  ought  to  be. 
His  Helenica  were  written  as  a  continuation  of 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  and  in  his  Memm'a- 
bilia  of  Socrates,  and  in  his  Apology,  he  has 
shown  himself,  as  Valerius  Maximus  observes, 
a  perfect  master  of  the  philosophy  of  that  great 
man,  and  he  has  explained  bis  doctrines  and 
moral  precepts  with  all  the  success  of  persua¬ 
sive  eloquence  and  conscious  integrity.  These 
are  the  most  famous  of  his  compositions,  be- 
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sides  which  there  are  other  small  tracts:  his 
eulogium  given  on  Agesilaus  ;  his  economics,  on 
the  duties  of  domestic  life;  the  dialogue  enti¬ 
tled  Hiero,  in  which  he  happily  describes  and 
compares  the'  misery  which  attended  the  ty¬ 
rant,  Math  the  felicity  of  a  virtuous  prince ;  a 
treatise  on  hunting,  the  Symposium  of  the  phi¬ 
losophers,  on  the  government  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  a  treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  &c. 
I  he  simplicity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon’s 
diction,  have  procured  him  the  name  of  Athe¬ 
nian  muse,  and  the  bee  of  Greece ;  and  they 
have  induced  Quintillian  to  say,  that  the  graces 
dictated  his  language,  and  that  the  goddess  o. 
Persuasion  dwelt  upon  his  lips.  His  senti¬ 
ments  as  to  the  Divinity  and  religion,  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  venerable  Socrates ;  he 
supported  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  ex¬ 
horted  his  friends  to  cultivate  those  virtues 
which  ensure  the  happiness  of  mankind,  with 
all  the  zeal  and  fervour  of  a  Christian.  He  has 
been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  tenderness  and 
of  resignation  oil  Providence.  As  he  was  offer¬ 
ing  a  sacrifice,  he  was  informed  that  Gryllus, 
his  eldest  son,  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.  Upon  this  he  tore  the  garland  from 
his  head  ;  but  when  he  was  told  that  his  son 
had  died  like  a  Greek,  and  given  a  mortal  wound 
to  the  enemy’s  general,  he  replaced  the  flowers 
on  his  head,  and  continued  the  sacrifice,  ex¬ 
claiming,  that  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the 
valour  of  his  son,  was  greater  than  the  grief 
which  his  unfortunate  death  occasioned.  The 
best  editions  of  Xenophon  are  those  of  Leun- 
clavius,  fol.  Francof.  1596  ;  of  Ernesti,  4  vols. 
8vo.  Lips.  1763;  and  the  Glasgow  edition, 
12mo.  of  the  Cyropaedia,  1767;  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus,  1764'  the  Memorabilia,  1761;  and 
the  history  of  Greece  1762.  Cic.  in  Or  at.  19. — 
Val.  Mcu.  5,0.10. — Quintil.  10,  c.  2. — AElia?!.  V. 
H.j,  c.  13.  1.4,  c.  5. — Ding,  in  Xenoph. — Seneca. 
- A  writer  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  known  by  his  Greek  romance  in  five  books, 
De  Anwribus  Anthicc  Abroconue,  published  in  8vo. 
and  4to.  by  Cocceius,  Lond.  1726. - A  phy¬ 

sician  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  born  in  the  is¬ 
land  of  Cos,  and  said  to  be  descended  from  the 
Asclepiades.  He  enjoyed  the  emperor’s  favours 
and  through  him  the  people  of  Cos  were  exempt 
from  all  taxes.  He  had  the  meanness  to  poison 
his  benefactor  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina. 

Tacit .  12,  Ann.  c.  61  &  67. - An  officer  under 

Adrian,  &c. 

Xerxena,  a  province  of  Armenia.  Strab.  11. 

Xerxes,  1st,  succeeded  his  father  Darius 
on  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  the  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  monarch,  he  was  preferred  to 
bis  elder  brother  Artabazanes.  The  causes  al¬ 
leged  for  this  preference  were,  that  Artabazanes 
was  son  of  Darius  when  a  private  man,  and  that 
Xerxes  was  born  after  his  father  had  been  raised  to 
the  Persian  throne,  of  Atossa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus.  Xerxes  continued  the  warlike  prepara¬ 
tions  of  his  father,  and  added  the  revolted  king¬ 
dom  of  Egypt  to  his  extensive  possessions.  He 
afterwards  iuvaded  Europe,  and  entered  Greece 
with  an  army,  which,  together  with  the  nmner- 
ous  retinue  of  servants,  eunuchs,  and  women 


tteat  attended  it,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
4,483,220  souls.  This  multitude,  which  the 
idelity  of  historians  have  not  exaggerated,  was 
•topped  at  Thermopylae,  by  the  valour  of  300 
Spartans,  under  king  Leonidas.  Xerxes,  asto¬ 
nished  that  such  a  handful  of  men  should  dare 
to  oppose  his  progress,  ordered  some  of  his  sol¬ 
diers  to  bring  them  alive  into  his  presence  ;  but 
for  three  successive  days  the  most  valiant  of 
the  Persian  troops  were  repeatedly  defeated  in 
attempting  to  execute  the  monarch’s  injunctions, 
and  the  courage  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps 
have  triumphed  longer,  if  a  Tracliinian  had  not 
led  a  detachment  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  suddenly  fallen  upon  the  devoted  Leonidas. 
The  king  himself  nearly  perished  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  has  been  reported,  that  in  the  night 
the  desperate  Spartans  sought  for  a  while  the 
royal  tent,  which  they  found  deserted,  and 
wandered  through  the  Persian  army,  slaughter¬ 
ing  thousands  before  them.  The  battle  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae  was  the  beginning  of  the  disgrace  of 
Xerxes ;  the  more  he  advanced,  it  was  to  expe¬ 
rience  new  disappointments :  his  fleet  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis  ;  and  though 
he  burnt  the  deserted  city  of  Athens,  and  trusted 
to  the  artful  insinuations  of  Themistocles,  yet  he 
found  his  millions  unable  to  conquer  a  nation 
that  was  superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge  of 
war  “find  naaritime  affairs.  Mortified  with  the 
ill  success  of  his  expedition,  and  apprehensive 
of  imminent  danger  in  an  enemy’s  country 
Xerxes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  in  thirty  days 
he  marched  over  all  that  territory  which  before 
he  had  passed  with  much  pomp  and  parade  in 
the  space  of  six  months.  Mardonius,  the  best 
vi  his  generals,  was  left  behind  with  an  army 
of  300,000  men,  and  the  rest  that  had  survived 
the  ravages  of  war,  of  famine,  and  pestilence, 
followed  their  timid  monarch  into  Thrace,  where 
his  steps  were  marked  by  the  numerous  birds  of 
prey  that  hovered  round  him,  and  fed  upon  the 
dead  carcases  of  the  Persians.  When  he 
reached  the  Hellespont,  Xerxes  found  the  bridge 
of  boats  which  he  had  erected  there,  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  storms,  and  he  crossed  the  straits 
in  a  small  fishing  vessel.  Restored  to  his  king¬ 
dom  and  safety,  he  forgot  his  dangers,  his  losses, 
and  his  defeats,  and  gave  himself  up  to  riot  and 
debaucbery.  His  indolence  and  luxurious  vo¬ 
luptuousness  offended  his  subjects,  and  Artaba- 
nus,  the  captain  of  bis  guards,  conspired  against 
him,  and  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  in  the  21st 
year  of  his  reign,  about  464  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  personal  accomplishments 
of  Xerxes  have  been  commended  by  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  and  Herodotus  observes,  that  there  was 
aot  one  man  among  the  millions  of  his  army 


that  was  equal  to  the  monarch  in  comeliness  op 
stature,  or  that  was  as  worthy  to  preside  over  a 
great  and  extensive  empire.  The  picture  is 
finished,  and  the  character  of  Xerxes  completely 
known,  when  we  hear  Justin  exclaim,  that  the 
vast  armament  which  invaded  Greece  was  with¬ 
out  a  head.  Xerxes  has  been  cited  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  humanity.  When  he  reviewed  his 
millions  from  a  stately  throne  in  the  plains  of 
Asia,  he  suddenly  shed  a  torrent  of  tears,  on  the 
recollection,  that  the  multitude  of  men  he  saw 
before  his  eyes,  in  one  hundred  years  should  be 
no  more.  His  pride  and  insolence  have  been 
deservedly  censured :  he  ordered  chains  to  be 
thrown  into  tbe  sea,  and  the  waves  to  be  whip, 
ped,  because  the  first  bridge  he  had  laid  across 
the  Hellespont  had  been  destroyed  by  a  storm. 
He  cut  a  channel  through  Mount  Athos,  and  saw 
his  fleet  sail  in  a  place  which  before  was  dry 
ground.  The  very  rivers  were  dried  up  by  his 
army  as  he  had  advanced  towards  Greece,  and 
the  cities  which  he  entered  reduced  to  wan* 
and  poverty.  Herodot.  1,  c.  183, 1.  7,  c.  2,  &<. 
—Diod.  U.—Strub.  9.— Mian.  3,  V.  H.  25.- 
Justin,  2,  c.  10,  kc.—Paus.  3,  c.  4, 1.  8,  c.  46. 
—Lucan.  2,  v.  672.—Plut.in  Them.—Val.  Max 

- The  2d,  succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxeg 

Longimanus  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  425  B.  C. 
and  was  assassinated  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 

by  his  brother  Sogdianus. - A  painter  of  He 

raclea. 

Xeuxes,  an  officer  of  Antiochus  the  Gr«^ 
king  of  Syria. 

Xudan,  a  name  of  Mercury  among  the  Ettv 
cans. 

Xuthus,  a  son  of  Helen,  grandson  of  Dee 
ealion.  He  was  banished  from  Thessaly  by  hi 
brothers,  and  came  to  Athens,  where  he  mar 
ried  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  king  Eirchtheua 
by  whom  he  had  Achaeus  and  Ion.  He  retire* 
a^er  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  into  Achaia 
where  he  died.  According  to  some,  he  had  nc 
children,  but  adopted  Ion,  the  son  whom  Creusa 
before  her  marriage,  had  borne  to  Apollo.  Apol 
lod.  1,  c.  7. — P'aus.  7,  c.  1. 

Xychtjs,  a  Macedonian,  who  told  Philip  of  his 
cruelty  when  he  had  put  his  son  Demetrius  to 
death,  at  the  instigation  of  Perseus. 

Xyline,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  T.  L.  38, 
c.  15. 

Xynias,  a  lake  of  Thessaly,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Boeotia. 

Xynoichia,  an  anniversary-day  observed  at 
Athens,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  in  comme 
moration  of  the  time  in  which  the  people  of  At¬ 
tica  left  their  country  seats,  and  by  advice  of 
Theseus,  all  united  in  one  body. 
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Z  ABATES,  a  river  of  Media,  near  which 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks  stopped  in  their 
return. 

Zabdicene,  a  province  of  Persia. 

Zabirna,  a  town  of  Libya. 

Zacynthus,  a  native  of  Bceotia  who  accom¬ 
panied  Hercules  when  he  went  into  Spain  to  de¬ 
stroy  Geryon.  At  the  end  of  the  expedition, 
lie  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Geryon  s 
flocks  by  the  hero,  and  ordered  to  conduct  them 
to  Thebes.  As  he  went  on  his  journey,  he  was 
bit  by  a  serpent,  and  some  time  after  died.  His 
companions  carried  his  body  away,  and  buried 
it  in  an  Island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  which,  from 
that  time,  was  called  Zacynthus.  .  I  he  island 
of  Zacynthus,  now  called  Zante,  is  situate  at  the 
south  of  Cephalonia,  and  at  the  west  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  It  was  about  sixty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Strab.  2  &  3. — Mela,  2,  c.  7 .  Homer. 

Oil.  1,  v.  246.  1.  9,  v.  24. — Ovid,  de  Art.  Am — 
Paus.  4,  c.  23. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,v.  270.  A  son 

of  Dardanus.  Paus.  8. 

Zagr/eus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine, 
the  same  as  the  first  Bacchus,  of  whom  Cicero 
speaks.  Some  say  that  Jupiter  obtained  Pro¬ 
serpine’s  favours  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  in  one 
of  the  caves  of  Sicily,  where  her  mother  had 
concealed  her  from  his  pursuits,  and  that  from 
this  union  Zagrasus  was  born. 

Za^grus,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Media 
and  Babylonia. 

Zalatks,  an  effeminate  youth,  brought  to 
Rome  from  Armenia  as  a  hostage,  &c.  Juv. 
20,  v.  164. 

Zaleucus,  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locrians  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  550 
B.  C.  He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  austere,  and  he  attempted  to  enforce 
his  laws  more  by  inspiring  shame  than  dread. 
He  had  wisely  decreed,  that  a  person  guilty  of 
adultery  should  lose  both  his  eyes.  His  philo¬ 
sophy  was  called  to  a  trial,  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  his  son  was  an  adulterer.  He  or¬ 
dered  the  law  to  be  executed ;  the  people  inter¬ 
fered,  but  Zaleucus  resisted,  and  rather  than 
violate  his  own  institutions,  he  commanded  one 
of  his  own  eyes,  and  one  of  those  of  his  son,  to 
be  put  out.  This  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  people,  that  while  Zaleucus  presided  over 
the  Locrians,  no  person  was  again  found  guilty 
of  adultery.  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  2. 1.  6,  c.  5. — Cic. 
de  Leg.  2,  c.  6.  ad  Attic.  6,  ep.  1. — JElian.  V. 
H.  2,  c.  37.  1.  3,  c.  17.  1.  13,  c.  24.—  Strab.  6. 

Zama,  or  Zagma,  a  town  of  Numidia,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  victory  which  Scipio  obtained 
there  over  the  great  Annibal,  B.  C.  202.  Me- 
tellus  besiged  it,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  After  Juba’s  death,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans.  C.  Nep.  in  Annib. — Liv.  30,  c. 
29. — Sallust,  de  Jug. — Flor.  3,c.  1. — Itul.  3,  v. 
261.— Strab.  17. 

Zameis,  a  debauched  king  of  Assyria,  son  of 
Semiramis  and  Ninus,  as  some  report.  He 
reigned  38  years. 

Zamolxis,  a  slave  and  disciple  of  Pythago¬ 
ras.  He  accompanied  his  master  in  Egypt,  and 
afterwards  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Getae, 
which  had  given  him  birth.  He  began  to  civi- 
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lize  his  countrymen  ;  and  the  more  easily  to  gain 
reputation,  he  concealed  himself  for  three  years 
in  a  subterraneous  cave,  and  afterwards  made 
them  believe  that  he  was  just  raised  from  the 
dead.  Some  place  him  before  the  age  of  Py¬ 
thagoras.  After  death,  he  received  divine  ho¬ 
nours.  Diog. — Herodot.  4,  c.  19,  &c. 

Zancle,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  straits 
which  separate  the  island  from  Sicily.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  its  appearing  like  a  scythe, 
which  was  called  £a.vjtXov,  in  the  language  of 
the  country.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa¬ 
mians,  497  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
three  years  after  it  was  recovered  by  Anaxilaus, 
the  Messenian  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  his  native  country,  and  called  it 
Messana.  It  was  founded  about  1058  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era,  by  the  pirates  of  Cumae, 
in  Italy,  and  peopled  by  Samians,  Ionians,  and 
Clialcidians.  Strab.  6. — Diod.  4. — Ital.  1,  v. 
662. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  499.  Met.  14,  v.  6. 1. 15, 
v.  290.  —  Paus.  4,  c.23. 

Zarax,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

/Sarbienus,  a  petty  monarch  of  Asia,  who 
was  gained  to  the  interest  of  the  Romans  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  Lucullus.  Tigranes  put 
him  to  death  for  his  desertion,  and  his  funeral 
was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  by  the 
Roman  general.  Plut.  in  Luc. 

Zariaspes,  a  Persian  who  attempted  to  re¬ 
volt  from  Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  9. 

Zathes,  a  river  of  Armenia. 

ZebTna,  Alexander,  an  impostor  who  usurp¬ 
ed  the  throne  of  Syria  at  the  instigation  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  Physcon. 

Zela,  or  Zelia,  a  town  of  Pontus,  near  the 
river  Lycus.— — A  town  of  Troas,  at  the  foot  of 
Ida. - Another  in  Lycia. 

Zeles,  a  town  of  Spain* 

Zelus,  a  daughter  of  Pallas. 

Zeno,  a  philosopher  of  Elea,  or  Velea,  n? 
Italy,  the  disciple,  or,  according  to  some,  the 
adopted  son  of  Parmenides,  and  the  supposed 
inventor  of  dialectic.  His  opinions  about  the 
universe,  the  unity,  incomprehensibility,  and 
immutability  of  all  things,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Xenophanes  and  the  rest  of  the  Eleatic 
philosophers.  It  is  said,  that  he  attempted  to 
deliver  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Near 
chus.  His  plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  most  excruciating  torments  to  re¬ 
veal  the  name  of  his  accomplices  ;  but  this  he 
bore  with  unparalleled  fortitude  ;  and  not  to  be 
at  last  conquered  by  tortures,  he  cut  off  his 
tongue  with  his  teeth,  and  spit  it  into  the  face 
of  the  tyrant.  Some  say  that  he  was  pounded 
alive  in  a  mortar,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  his 
torments  he  called  upon  Nearchus,  as  if  to  re 
veal  something  of  importance ;  the  tyrant  ap¬ 
proached  him,  and  Zeno,  as  if  willing  to  whis¬ 
per  to  him,  caught  his  ear  in  his  teeth,  and  bit 
it  off.  Cic.  Tusc.  2,  c.  22.  de  Nat.  L>.  3,  c.  33L 
— Diod.  in  Frag. — Val.  Max.  3,  c.  3. — Diog.  9. 

- The  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  stoics,  born 

at  Citium,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  fir^ 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  commercial  pur 
suits,  but  he  was  soon  called  to  more  elevated 
employments.  As  he  was  returning  from  Phco- 
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fticia,  a  storm  drove  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  At- 
fica,  and  he  was  shipwrecked  near  the  Piraeus. 
This  moment  of  calamity  he  regarded  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  fame.  He  entered  the  house  of 
a  bookseller,  and  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  re¬ 
flections,  he  began  to  read.  The  book  was 
written  by  Xenophon,  and  the  merchant  was  so 
pleased  and  captivated  by  the  eloquence  and 
(beauties  of  the  philosopher,  that  from  that  time 
he  renounced  the  pursuits  of  a  busy  life,  and  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Ten 
years  were  spent  in  frequenting  the  school  of 
Crates,  and  the  same  number  under  Stilpo,  Xe- 
nocrates,  and  Polemon.  Perfect  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  improved  from  experience 
as  well  as  observation,  Zeno  opened  a  school  at 
Athens,  and  soon  saw  himself  attended  by  the 
great,  the  learned,  and  the  powerful  His  fol¬ 
lowers  were  called  Stoics,  because  they  received 
the  instructions  of  the  philosopher  in  the  por¬ 
tico  called  <roa.  He  was  so  respected  during  his 
life-time,  that  the  Athenians  publicly  decreed 
him  a  brazen  statue  and  a  crown  of  gold.  His 
life  was  an  example  of  soberness  and  modera¬ 
tion  ;  his  manners  were  austere,  and  to  his  tem¬ 
perance  and  regularity  he  was  indebted  for  the 
continual  flow  of  health  which  he  always  en¬ 
joyed.  After  he  had  taught  publicly  for  48 
years,  he  died  in  the  98th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
264,  a  stranger  to  diseases,  and  never  incom¬ 
moded  by  a  real  indisposition.  He  was  buried  in 
that  part  of  the  city  called  Ceramicus,  where 
the.  Athenians  raised  him  a  monument.  The 
founder  of  the  stoic  philosophy  shone  before  his 
followers  as  a  pure  example  of  imitation.  Vir¬ 
tue  he  perceived  to  be  the  ultimate  of  his  re¬ 
searches.  He  wished  to  live  in  the  world  as  if 
nothing  was  properly  his  own ;  he  loved  others, 
and  his  affections  were  extended  even  to  liis 
enemies.  He  felt  a  pleasure  in  being  kind,  be¬ 
nevolent,  and  attentive,  and  he  found  that  these 
sentiments  of  pleasure  were  reciprocal.  He  saw 
a  connexion  and  dependence  in  the  system  of 
the  universe,  and  perceived  that  from  thence 
arose  the  harmony  of  civil  society,  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  parents,  and  filial  gratitude.  In  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  virtue,  the  goods  of  the  mind  were 
to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  body  ;  and  when 
that  point  was  once  gained,  nothing  could  equal 
our  happiness  and  perfection ;  and  the  stoic 
could  view  with  indifference,  health  or  sickness, 
riches  or  poverty,  pain  and  pleasure,  which 
could  neither  move  nor  influence  the  serenity  of 
his  mind.  Zeno  recommended  resignation  :  he 
knew  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  cannot  be 
changed  by  man,  and  therefore  he  wished  that 
his  disciples  should  not,  in  prayer,  deprecate 
impending  calamities,  but  rather  beseech  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  grant  them  fortitude  to  bear  the  se¬ 
verest  trials  with  pleasure  and  due  resignation 
to  the  will  of  heaven.  An  arbitrary  command 
over  the  passions,  was  one  of  the  rules  of  stoi¬ 
cism  j  to  assist  our  friends  in  the  hour  of  cala¬ 
mity  was  our  duty,  but  to  give  way  to  childish 
sensations,  was  unbecoming  our  nature.  Pity, 
therefore,  and  anger,  were  to  be  banished  from 
the  heart  j  propriety  and  decorum  were  to  be 
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the  guides  in  every  thing ;  and  the  external  oe* 
tions  of  men  were  the  best  indications  of  their 
inward  feelings,  their  secret  inclinations,  and 
their  character.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  stoic 
to  study  himself :  in  the  evening,  he  was  en¬ 
joined  to  review,  with  critical  accuracy,  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  to  regulate  his  future  con¬ 
duct  with  more  care,  and  always  to  find  an  im¬ 
partial  witness  within  his  own  breast.  Such  were 
the  leading  characters  of  the  stoic  philosophy, 
whose  followers  were  so  illustrious,  so  perfect, and 
so  numerous,  and  whose  effects  were  productive 
of  such  exemplary  virtues  in  the  annals  of  the 
human  mind.  Zeno  in  his  maxims  used  to  say, 
that  with  virtue  men  could  live  happy  under 
the  most  pressing  calamities.  He  said,  that  na 
ture  had  given  us  two  ears,  and  only  one  mouth, 
to  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  listen  more  than 
speak.  He  compared  those  whose  actions  were 
dissonant  with  their  professions  to  the  coin  of 
Alexandria,  which  appeared  beautiful  to  the 
eye  though  made  of  the  basest  metals.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  only  one  God,  the  soul  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  body,  and 
therefore  he  believed  that  those  two  together 
united,  the  soul  and  the  body,  formed  one  per¬ 
fect  animal,  which  was  the  god  of  the  stoics, 
Cic.  Acad.  1,  c.  12.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  14.  1.  2,  c. 

8  &  24.  1.  3,  c.  24.  pro  Mur.  de  Orat.  32,  &c. 
Finib. — Seneca. — Epictetus. — Arrian.  — JElian. 
V.H.  2,  c.  26. — Diog. - An  epicurean  philoso¬ 

pher  of  Sid  on,  who  numbered  among  his  pupils 
Cicero,  Pomponius  Atticus,  Cotta,  Pompey,  <kc. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  21  &  34. - A  rhetorician, 

father  to  Polemon,  who  was  made  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  The  son  of  Polemon,  who  was  made  king 
of  Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno.  Strub.  12. — 

Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  65. - A  native  of  Lepreos, 

crowned  at  the  Olympic  games.  Paus.  6,c.  15. 

- A  general  of  Antiochus. - A  philosopher 

of  Tarsus,  B.  C.  207. - The  name  of  Zeno 

was  common  to  some  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries. 

Zelys,  a  Dorian,  killed  by  the  haughty  Pe- 
leus. 

Zenobia,  a  queen  of  Iberia,  wife  of  Rhada- 
mistus.  She  accompanied  her  husband  when  he 
was  banished  from  Ins  kingdom  by  the  Arme 
nians,  but  as  she  was  unable  to  follow  him,  on 
account  of  her  pregnancy,  she  entreated  him  to 
murder  her.  Rhadamistus  long  hesitated,  but 
fearful  of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
he  obeyed,  and  threw  her  body  into  the  Araxes, 
Her  clothes  kept  her  up  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  where  she  wras  found  by  some  shepherds, 
and  as  the  wound  was  not  mortal  her  life  was 
preserved,  and  she  was  carried  to  Tiridates,  who 

acknowledged  her  as  queen.- - Septimia,  a  ce-  * 

lebrated  princess  of  Palmyra,  who  married  Ode- 
natus,  whom  Gallienus  acknowdedged  as  his 
partner  on  the  Roman  throne.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which,  according  to  some  au¬ 
thors,  she  is  said  to  have  hastened,  Zenobia 
reigned  in  the  east  as  regent  of  her  infant 
children,  who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Csesars.  She  assumed  the  name  of  Augusta 
3  A  2 


inti  she  appeared  in  imperia.  robes,  and  ordered 
herself  to  be  styled  the  queen  of  the  east.  The 
troubles  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  western 
parts  of  the  empire,  prevented  the  emperor  from 
checking  the  insolence  and  the  ambition  of  this 
princess,  who  boasted  to  be  sprung  from  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Aurelian  was  no  sooner 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple  than  he 
marched  into  the  east,  determined  to  punish  the 
pride  of  Zenobia.  He  well  knew  her  valour, 
and  he  was  not  ignorant  that  in  her  wars  against 
the  Persians  she  had  distinguished  herself  no 
less  than  Odenatus.  She  was  the  mistress  of 
the  east;  Egypt  acknowledged  her  power,  and  all 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  subject  to  her 
command.  When  Aurelian  approached  the 
plains  of  Syria,  the  Palmyrean  queen  appeared 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  She  bore  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  field  like  the  meanest  of  her  sol¬ 
diers,  and  walked  on  foot  fearless  of  danger. 
Two  battles  were  fought;  the  courage  of  the 
queen  gained  the  superiority  ;  but  an  imprudent 
evolution^  of  the  Palmyrean  cavalry  ruined  her 
caqsh';  and  while  they  pursued  with  spirit  the 
flying  enemy,  the  Ron/ian  Infantry  suddenly  fell 
upon  themam  arihy  oPZenobia  and.  the  defeat 


termioed  to  support  a  siege.  Aurelian  followed 


officers.  She  fell  inio  the  hands  of  Aurelia* 
about  the  273d  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Aur. 
Viet. — Zos.  &c.  \ 

Zenodorus,  a  sculptor  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
He  made  a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also  a  Colos¬ 
sus  for  the  emperor,  which  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  high,  and  which  was  consecrated 
to  the  sun.  The  head  of  this  Colossus  was  some 
time  after  broken  by  Vespasian,  who  placed  there 
the  head  of  an  Apollo  surrounded  with  beams. 

Zenodotia,  a  town  of  Parthia. 

Zenodotus,  a  native  of  Troezene,  who  wrote 

a  history  of  Umbria. - A  grammarian  in  the 

age  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  whom  lie  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  take  care  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  He  died  B.  C.  245. 

Zknotiiemis,  a  Greek  writer.  JElian,  V.  H» 
17,  c.  30. 

Zepiiyuium,  a  promontory  of  Magna  Graecia 
towards  the  Ionian  sea. 

Zephyrus,  one  of  the  winds,  son  of  Astreus 
and  Aurora,  the  same,  as  the  F avonius  of  the  La¬ 
tins.  He  married  a  nymph  called  Chloris  or 
Flora,  by  whom  lie  had  a  son  called  Carpos. 
Zephyr  was  said  to  produce  flowers  and  fruits 


by  the  sweetness  of  his  breath.  He  had  a  tem- 
was  inevitable.  The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra, --dei  pie  at  Athens,  where  he  was  represented  as  a 
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and  after  he  had  almost  exhausted  his 
stores,  he  proposed  terms  of  accommodation 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  war¬ 
like  princess.  Her  hopes  of  victory,  however, 
soon  vanished;  and  though  she  harassed  the 
Romans  night  and  day,  by  continual  sallies  from 
her  walls,  and  the  working  of  her  military  en¬ 
gines,  she  despaired  of  success  when  she  heard 
that  the  armies  which  were  marching  to  her 
relief  from  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  east,  had 
partly  been  defeate<Uand  partly  bribed  from  her 
allegiance.  §he  fled  frhm  Palmyra  in  the  nighty 
but  Aurelian,  'who  was  vipprised-of  her  £sc«j5e, 
pursueiHrer,  anchshe  wasVaught  as  she  was  cross¬ 
ing  tbdriver  Euphrates.  \She  was  brought  into 
tlip  f iresepte  of  Aurelian,  and  though  the  soldier 
rere  clamorous  for  herv  death,  she  was  reserved 
to  addrn  the  triumph  of\ha  conqueror.  She  Xvas 
turned  with  great  humanity,  and  Aureliayg^e 
Hier  large  possessions  near 
permitted  to  live  the  rest  o 
with  all  the  grandeur  and  majesty  which  became 
a  queen  of  the  east  and  a  warlike  princess.  Tier 
children  were  patronized  by  the  emperor,  and 
married  to  persons  of  the  first  distinction  at 
Rome.  Zenobia  has  been  admired  not  only  for 
her  military  abilities,  but  also  for  her  literary  ta¬ 
lents.  She  was  acquainted  with  every  branch 
of  useful  learning,  and  spoke  with  fluency  the 
language  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Latins.  She  composed  an  abridgment  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  oriental  nations,  and  of  Egypt,  which 
was  greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  She 
received  no  less  honour  from  the  pationage  she 
afforded  to  the  celebrated  Longinus,  who  was 
one  of  her  favourites,  and  who  taught  her  the 
Greek  tongue.  She  has  also  been  praised  for 
her  great  chastity,  and  her  constancy,  though 
she  betrayed  too  often  her  propensities  to  cru¬ 
elty  and  intoxication  when  in  the  midst  of  her 
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Zephyria. 
made  ^n  offering 
mi  v* 


jbur,  where 
ler  days  in  peace. 


young  man  of  delicate  form,  with  two  wings  on 
his  shoulders,  and  with  his  /head  covered  with 
all  sorts  of  flowers.  He  wasfeupposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  west  wind.  Hesiod .  Theog.  377.— 
Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  I3sb  1.  2,  v.  4i>7.  1.  4,  v.  223, 
&c. — Ovid.  Met.  u/vN^.  1.  15,  v.  700. — Pro- 
pert.  1,  el.  16,  vy34,  &cv 

Zephyrum,  a  promontory  An  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  Venus  had  a  temple  built  *by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whence  she  was  called 
It  wa\  in  this  temple  that  Arsinoe 
f  her  hair  to  the  goddess  of 


hus,  a  (town  of  Samotlirace,  where 
led/Zerynthia.  Ovid.  Trist .  1,  eL 


Zf\es\  or  Zetus,  a  son  of  Boreas, 
id  Orithya,  who  accompanied, 
with  his  /brother^Galais,  the  Argonauts  to  Col¬ 
chis.  In  BitbyniaXthe  two  brothers,  who  are 
represented  with  wings,  delivered  Pliineus  from 
the  continued  persecution  of  the  Harpies,  and 
drove/these  monsters  as  far  as  the  islands  called 
Strojmades,  where  at  last  they  were  stopped  fa? 
Iris f  who  promised  them  that  Pliineus  should 
no  longer  be  tormented  by  them.  I  hey  wew 
both  killed,  as  some  say,  by  Hercules,  during 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  were  change.* 
i&to  those  winds  which  generally  blow  before 
e  dog-star  appears,  and  are  called  Prodroua 
iy  the  Greeks.  Their  sister  Cleopatra  married 
Pliineus,  king  of  Bitliynia,  Orpheus  Arg. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  15. — Hygin.  fab.  14. 
— Ovid.  Met •  8,  v.  71 6,—Puus.  3,  c.  18.— Vol. 
Flacc. 

Zetus  or  Zetiius,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  An- 
tiope,  brother  to  Ampliion.  The  two  brothers 
were  born  on  mount  Cithairon,  where  Antiope 
had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  her  father 
Nycteus.  When  they  had  attained  the  years 
of  manhood,  they  collected  a  number  of  their 


) 
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friends,  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  their  mother 
had  suffered  from  Lycus,  the  successor  of  Nyc- 
teus  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  his  wife 
Dirce.  Lycus  was  put  to  death,  and  his  Wfe 
tied  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  that  dragged  her 
over  rocks  and  precipices  till  she  died.  The 
crown  of  Thebes  was  seized  by  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  not  only  as  the  reward  of  this  victory, 
but  as  their  inheritance,  and  Zethus  surrounded 
the  capital  of  his  dominions  with  a  strong  wall, 
while  his  brother  amused  himself  with  playing 
on  his  lyre.  Music  and  verses  were  disagree¬ 
able  to  Zethus,  and,  according  to  some,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  his  brother  no  longer  to  pursue  so 
unproductive  a  study.  Hygin.  fab.  7. — Puus.  2, 
c.  6,  &c. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5  &  10. — Horat.  l,ep. 
18,  v.  41. 

Zeugma,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia. 

Zeus,  a  uame  of  Jupiter  among  the  Greeks. 

Zeuxidamus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidte.  He  was  father  of  Archidamus, 
and  grandson  of  Theopompus,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Archidamus.  Paus.  3, 
c.  7. 

Zeuxidas,  a  pretor  of  the  Achaean  league, 
deposed  because  he  had  proposed  to  his  country¬ 
men  an  alliance  with  tne  Romans. 

ZEUxiprE,  a  daughter  of  Eridanus,  mother  of 
Butes,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  &c.  Apollod.  3, 
c.  15. - A  daughter  of  L^omedon.  She  mar¬ 

ried  Sicyon  who,  after  Ins  father-in-law’s  death, 
became  king  of  that  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  from  him  has  been  called  Sicyon.  Paus. 
2,  c.  6. 

Zeuxis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Hera- 
clea,  which  some  suppose  to  be.  the  Heraclea  of 
Sicily,  He  flourished  about  468  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodcrus,  and  contemporary  with  Parrhasius.  In 
the  art  of  painting  he  not  only  surpassed  all  bis 
contemporaries,  but  also  his  master,  and  became 
fio  sensible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  proud  of  the 
va^ue  of  his  pieces,  that  he  refused  to  sell  tnem, 
observing,  that  no  sum  of  money,  however  great, 
was  sufficient  to  buy  them.  His  most  celebrated 
paintings  were,  his  Jupiter  sitting  on  a  throne, 
surrounded  by  the  gods ;  his  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpents  in  the  presence  of  his  affrighted 
parents  :  his  modest  Penelope  ;  and  his  Helen, 
which  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina, 
at  Agrigentum.  This  last  piece  he  had  painted 
at  the  request  of  the  Agngentines ;  and  that  he 
might  not  be  without  a  model,  they  sent  him 
the  most  beautiful  of  their  virgins.  Zeuxis  ex¬ 
amined  their  native  beauties,  and  retained  five, 
from  whose  elegance  and  graces  united  he  con¬ 
ceived  in  his  mind  the  form  of  the  most  perfect 
woman  in  the  universe,  which  his  pencil  at  last 
executed  with  wonderful  success.  His  contest 
with  Parrhasius  is  well  known  [Fid.  Parrha¬ 
sius]  ;  but  though  he  represented  nature  in  such 
perfection,  and  copied  all  her  beauties  with  such 
exactness,  he  often  found  himself  deceived.  He 
painted  grapes,  and  formed  an  idea  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  his  piece  from  the  birds  which  came  to 
eat  the  fruit  on  the  canvas.  But  he  soon  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  whole  was  an  ill-executed 
piece,  a»  the  figure  of  the  man  who  carried  the 
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grapes  was  not  done  with  sufficient  ex]  ression 
to  terrify  the  birds.  According  to  some,  Zeuxis 
died  from  laughing  at  a  comical  picture  he  had 
made  of  an  old  woman.  Plut.  in  Par.  &c. — 
Quintil. 

Zeuxo,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Zilia,  or  Zelis,  a  town  in  Mauritania. 

Zing  is,  a  promontory  of  Ethiopia  on  the  Red 
Sea. 

Zipjetes,  a  king  of  Bitbynia,  who  died  in  his 
70th  year,  B.  C.  279. 

Zioberis,  a  town  of  Hyrcania. 

Zoiius,  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of  Amphi- 
polis,  B.  C.  259.  He  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  severe  criticisms  on  the  works  of  Iso¬ 
crates  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Homeromastic,  or  the  chas¬ 
tiser  of  Homer.  He  presented  his  criticisms  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  they  were  rejected 
with  indignation,  though  the  author  declared 
that  he  starved  for  want  of  bread.  Some  say, 
that  Zoiius  was  cruelly  stoned  to  death,  or  ex¬ 
posed  on  a  cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  while 
others  support,  that  he  was  burnt  alive  at 
Smyrna.  The  name  of  Zoiius  is  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  austere  critics.  The  works  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  grammarian  are  lost.  JElian.  V.  H. 
11,  c.  10. — Dionys.  Hal. — Ovid,  cle  rem.  am. 

266. - An  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexander. 

»  Zoippus,  a  son-in-law  of  Hiero  of  Sicily. 

Zona,  a  town  of  Africa. - Of  Thrace  on 

the  Aegean  sea. 

ZonXras,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
whose  Greek  Annales  were  edited,  2  vols.  fol. 
Paris,  1686. 

Zopyrio,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers,  left 
in  Greece  when  the  conqueror  was  in  Asia, 
&c. 

Zorf  rion,  a  governor  of  Pontus,  who  made 
war  against  Scythia,  fyc.  Justin.  2,  c.  3. 

Zopf  rus,  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyzus,  who, 
to  shew  his  attachment  to  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  while  he  besieged  Babylon,  cut  off 
his  ears  and  nose  and  fled  to  the  enemy,  telling 
them  that  he  had  received  such  a  tieatment 
from  his  royal  master,  because  he  had  advised 
him  to  raise  the  si§ge,  as  the  city  was  impreg¬ 
nable.  This  was  credited  by  the  Babylonians, 
and  Zopyrus  was  appointed  commander  of  all 
their  forces.  When  he  had  totally  gained  their 
confidence,  he  betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands 
of  Darius,  for  which  he  was  liberally  rewarded. 
The  regard  of  Darius  for  Zopyrus  could  never 
be  more  strongly  expressed  than  in  what  he 
used  often  to  say,  that  he  would  rather  have  Zo¬ 
pyrus  not  mutilated  than  twenty  Babylons. 
Herodot.  3,  c.  154,  &c. — Plut. — Justin.  1 ,  c.  10. 

- An  orator.  Quintil. - -A  physician  in 

the  age  of  Mithridates.  He  ga  e  the  monarch 
a  description  of  an  antidote  which  would  prevail 
against  all  sorts  of  poisons.  The  experiment 

was  tried  upon  criminals,  and  succeeded. - A 

physician  in  the  age  of  Plutarch. - An  officer 

of  Argos,  who  cut  off  the  head  of  Pyrrhus, 

Plut. - A  man  appointed  master  of  AJcibiades 

by  Pericles.  Plut. 

Zoroaster,  a  king  of  Bactria,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  age  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria, 
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•oine  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  According 
to  Justin  he  first  invented  magic,  or  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Magi,  and  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  deep  and  acute  researches  in  philosophy, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  study  of  astro¬ 
nomy.  He  was  respected  by  his  subjects  and 
contemporaries  for  his  abilities  as  a  monarch,  a 
lawgiver,  and  a  philosopher ;  and  though  many 
of  his  doctrines  are  puerile  and  ridiculous,  yet 
his  followers  are  still  found  in  numbers  in  the 
wilds  of  Persia,  and  the  extensive  provinces  of 
India.  Like  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  admitted 
no  visible  object  of  devotion,  except  fire,  which 
he  considered  as  the  most  proper  emblem  of  a 
supreme  being  \  which  doctrines  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  by  Numa,  in  the  worship  and 
ceremonies  he  instituted  in  honour  of  Vesta. 
According  to  some  of  the  moderns,  the  doctrines, 
the  laws,  and  regulations  of  this  celebrated  Bac- 
trian,  are  still  extant,  and  they  have  been 
lately  introduced  in  Europe  in  a  French  trans¬ 
lation.  The  age  of  Zoroaster  is  so  little  known, 
that  many  speak  of  two,  three,  four,  and  even 
six  lawgivers  of  that  name.  Justin.  1,  c.  1, — 
August,  de  Civ. — Ores.  1. — Plin.  7,  &c. 

Zosim  u s,  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  younger,  about  the  year  4-10  of  the  Ch  bit i%a 
era.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  Homan  cm- 
peroi’s  in  Greek,  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to 


the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  of  which  only 
the  five  first  books  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  are  extant.  In  the  first  of  these  he  is 
very  succinct  in  his  account  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  but  in  the 
succeeding  he  became  more  diffuse  and  inte¬ 
resting.  His  composition  is  written  with  ele¬ 
gance,  but  not  much  fidelity,  and  the  author 
showed  his  malevolence  against  the  Christians 
in  his  history  of  Constantine,  and  some  of  his 
successors.  1  he  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are 
that  of  Cellarius,  8vo.  Jenae,  1728  ;  and  that  of 
Reitemier,  8vo.  Lips.  1784. 

Zosine,  the  wife  of  king  Tigranes,  led  in 
triumph  by  Pompey.  Plut. 

Zosteuia,  a  surname  of  Minerva.  She  had 
two  statutes  under  that  name  in  the  city  of 
Thebes,  in  Boeotia. 

Zothraustes,  a  lawgiver  among  the  Ari- 
maspi.  Diod. 

Zygantes,  a  people  of  Africa. 

Zygia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriage.  Pindar. — Pollux.  3, 
c.  3. 

Zygii,  a  savage  nation  on  the  north  of  Col¬ 
chis.  Strab.  11. 

ZygopSlis,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 

ZygrIt.e,  a  nation  of  Lybia 
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Grecian  Measures  ot  Cength,  reduced  to 


Roman  Measures  of  Length,  reduced  to 


The  Grecian  square  measures  were  the  plethron  or  acre,  containing  1444  as  some  say,  or,  as  others 
report,  10,000  square  feet ;  the  aroura ,  which  was  half  the  plethron .  The  aroura  ol  the  Egyptians 
was  the  square  of  100  cubits. 
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of  capacity  for  things  liquid,  reduced  to  English  Wine  Measure. 
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-attic  Measures  of  capacity  for  things  dry  reduced  to  English  Corn  Measure. 
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Roman  Measures  of  capacity  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  English  Corn  Measure. 
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Less  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  Weights,  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 
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and  each  chalcus  into  eight  parts. 


The  greater  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 
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The  value  and  proportion  of  the  Grecian  coins 
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The  value  and  proportion  of  the  Roman  coins. 
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